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I. 

PUBLIC. 


I, — Public. 


EXTRACT  from  the  REPORT  of  the  COMMITTEE. 


AMONG  the  most  important  matters  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Public  or  Miscellaneous  Branch  of  the  Inquiry,  will  be  found  the 
following : 

The  Constitution,  Powers,  Expense,  Practical  Efficiency,  and  Defects, 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Indian  Government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad : 

The  Appointment  and  Nomination  of  European  Servants  for  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministration of  India,  their  Character,  Education,  Qualifications,  and  Oriental 
Acquirements : 

The  policy  of  employing  Natives  more  extensively  in  Indian  Administration  ; 
their  Feelings  and  Opinions  regarding  our  Government ; and  their  Condition  in 
reference  to  Education  : 

The  introduction  of  the  English  Language  into  the  proceedings  in  the 
Company’s  Courts  of  Justice : 

The  Laws  under  which  our  Indian  Empire  is  governed,  and  their  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  applicable  to  European  Settlers  or 
Residents,  or  are  capable  of  being  made  applicable  to  them  : 

The  Condition  and  Character  of  such  Settlers,  and  the  Policy  of  encouraging 
them  : 

The  State  of  the  Press  in  India : 

The  Church  Establishment,  with  reference  to  the  Actual  State  of  Christianity 
in  India  : and 

The  Powers  and  Practical  Effect  of  the  King’s  Courts  at  the  different 
Presidencies. 

In  reporting  the  result  of  their  inquiry  on  these  points,  the  Committee  feel 
anxious  to  abstain,  as  fir  as  possible,  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  : they 
prefer  submitting  to  The  House  a general  Summary  of  the  Evidence.  They 
would,  however,  strongly  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  and  consideration  of 
that  Evidence. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence,  besides  a valuable 
Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in  1830,  and 
before  preceding  Committees  of  the  Commons,  an  interesting  Memoir  of  the 
steps  taken  for  the  purpose  of  Educating  the  Natives  in  India;  a selection 
from  the  Public  Correspondence  on  that  subject ; and  similar  selections  with 
regard  to  the  Employment  of  Natives  in  the  Civil  Departments ; the 
best  mode  of  qualifying  the  European  Civil  Servants  for  their  official 
duties  in  India;  and  the  Numbers  and  Salaries  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Func- 
tionaries. 
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I. — Home  Government. 

The  Authorities  composing  the  Home  Government  are  (1.)  The 
Court  of  Proprietors ; (2.)  The  Court  of  Directors  ; (3.)  The  Board  of 
Control. 

1.  In  the  Evidence,  the  Constitution  and  Qualifications  of  the  Proprietors ; 
the  Functions  of  that  Court;  and  their  Fitness  to  choose  the  Directors ; are 
severally  brought  under  review. 

As  the  qualification  for  a single  vote,  a Proprietor  must  possess,  and  have 
held  for  12  months,  1 ,000Z.  stock ; no  minor  may  vote,  nor  can  a Proprietor 
vote  by  proxy.  The  number  entitled  to  vote,  at  the  present  time,  is  1,976 ; 
of  which  54  have  four  votes,  50  have  three  votes,  370  have  two,  and  1,502  one 
vote. 

Exclusive  of  the  profitable  investment  of  Capital  which  India  Stock  has 
hitherto  afforded,  individuals  have  become  Proprietors,  from  connexion 
with  that  country,  and  previous  residence  there ; from  a desire  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  at  the  General  Courts  ; and  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  election  of  their  friends,  and  participating  in  the 
patronage. 

The  Court  of  Proprietors  elect  the  Directors,  and  declare  the  Dividend, 
which,  since  1793,  has  always  been  declared  at  the  maximum  of  10|  per 
cent.,  allowed  by  the  Act  of  that  year.  They  have  no  general  control  over 
the  Court  of  Directors,  but  they  make  Bye-laws,  which  are  binding  upon  the 
Company,  when  no  Act  of  Parliament  exists  to  the  contrary.  All  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  affecting  the  Company’s  interests,  and  all  Grants  of 
Money  above  600 1.,  must  be  submitted  to  them ;;  but  no  Grant  above  6001. 
made  by  them  is  valid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Control.  Their 
powers  were  materially  limited  by  the  Acts  of  1784  and  1793;  they  can 
neither  revoke,  suspend,  nor  vary,  any  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Control ; and  though  there 
appears  to  be  no  restriction  on  their  discussing  any  measure  of  the  Directors, 
they  are,  in  fact,  virtually  precluded  from  all  substantial  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  India. 

2.  The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  24  Proprietors,  who  conduct  the  whole 
affairs  of  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  subject,  on  most  points,  to  the  Board 
of  Control. 

Thirteen  form  a Court ; six  of  the  24  Directors  go  out  annually  by  rotation, 
and  such  has  been  the  law  since  1773  ; but  they  are  re-eligible  at  the  expiration 
of  a year,  and  are  generally  re-elected. 

The  election  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  takes  place  annually  by 
the  Directors  ; nor  does  any  fixed  rule  regulate  their  choice. 

The  power  of  nominating  the  Governors  and  Commanders-in-Chief  is  vested 
in  the  Directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  The  Court  can  recal  a 
Governor,  or  any  of  their  servants,  independently  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Subject  to  the  power  and  supervision  of  the  same  Board,  most  of  the  Despatches 
connected  with  the  Government  of  India  are  prepared  by  the  Directors.  In 
case  of  collision  between  the  Court  and  the  Board,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  King  in 
Council,  as  an  ultimate  resort. 

Every  Director  has,  or  has  power  to  have,  full  cognizance  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Company,  and  has,  when  in  Court,  the  power  of  interference  ; but  every 
Director  has  not  the  opportunity  of  sitting  and  deliberating  in  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  which  is  filled  up  on  the  principle  of  succession  by  seniority 
alone. 

For 
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For  the  despatch  of  business,  the  Court  of  Directors  is  divided  into  three  

principal  Committees:  the  Committee  of  Correspondence:  the  Committee  of  1806. 

Buying  and  Warehouses;  and  the  Committee  of  Shipping.  To  these  Com-  30.  lsu. 

mittees  the  Directors  are  annually  appointed  by  seniority ; and  after  the  35.  296.  1302. 

election  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  the  names  of  the  Members  32. 

who  are  to  compose  the  several  Committees,  are  proposed  by  the  Chairman  to 

the  Court.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  stands  highest  in  the  scale  ; it 

consists  of  the  nine  senior  Members,  with  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman,  333.  31. 

making  eleven.  Each  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  must  have 

passed  through  the  Committees  of  Buying  and  Warehouses,  and  of  Shipping, 

however  high  and  important  may  have  been  the  station  which  he  has  previously 

filled  in  India,  or  elsewhere. 

All  that  relates  to  the  preparation  of  Despatches  for  India,  generally,  belongs  34. 

to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence;  particularly  all  the  more  important  295. 

Political  Business. 

It  appeal's  from  the  Evidence  that  all  the  Despatches,  not  of  a secret  1252. 
nature,  have  originated  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that,  during  the  413.  4ia 
last  17  years  the  Board  have  directed  the  preparation  of  49  or  50,  out  of  1257. 
a total  number  amounting  to  nearly  8,000.  They  have  continually  made 
important  alterations,  but  the  Law  has  precluded  them  from  any  other  41G- 
mode  of  originating  a Despatch  than  that  of  directing  the  Court  to 
prepare  it. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  whatever 
nature,  and  whether  received  from  abroad  or  from  parties  in  this  country, 
go,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Secretary’s  Office,  and  are  laid  by  the 
Chairman  before  the  first  Court  that  meets  after  their  receipt.  Despatches  36. 
of  importance  are  generally  read  to  the  Court  at  length.  The  Despatches,  59.66. 
when  read  or  laid  before  the  Court,  are  considered  under  reference  to  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
Answers,  take  the  directions  of  the  Chairs  upon  points  connected  with 
them  ; the  Draft  of  an  Answer  is  framed  upon  an  examination  of  all  the 
documents  to  which  the  subject  has  reference,  and  submitted  to  the 
Chairs;  it  is  then  brought  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to 
be  revised  by  them,  and  is  afterwards  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  their  approval  or  alteration.  When  it  lias  passed  the  Court,  it  goes  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  who  are  empowered  to  make  any  alterations,  but 
are  required  to  return  it  within  a limited  time,  and  with  reasons  assigned 
for  the  alterations  made.  Previously,  however,  to  the  Draft  being  laid  332. 
before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  by  the  Chairs,  experience  has 
suggested  the  convenience  of  submitting  it  to  the  President  of  the  Board, 
in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  a Previous  Communication.  In  this  stage 
alterations  are  made  by  the  President,  without  the  formality  of  assigning 
reasons  for  them.  The  Previous  Communication  being  returned  to  the 
Chairman,  is  laid  by  him  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  either  with 
or  without  the  alterations  made  by  the  President,  or  with  a modification 
of  them,  as  he  may  see  fit.  Against  the  formal  alterations  made  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  the  Court  may  make  a representation 
to  the  Board,  who  have  not  unfrequently  modified  the  alterations  on  such 
representation  ; but  if  the  Board  decline  to  do  so,  they  state  the  same  to  63. 248. 

the  Court,  and  desire  that  the  Draft  may  be  framed  into  a Despatch,  and 
sent  out  to  India,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  In  the 
event  of  a refusal,  the  Court  may  be  compelled  by  Mandamus  to  comply 
with  the  order,  but  if  they  doubt  the  competency  of  the  Board,  they  may  288. 

appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  who  decides  whether  the  Board  is  acting  65. 248. 

within  its  power. 
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By  the  Act  of  1784,  the  Directors  are  charged  with  appointing  a Secret 
Committee,  whose  province  it  is  to  forward  to  India  all  Despatches  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Control,  should  be  secret,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  can  only  be  divulged  by  their  permission.  The  Com- 
mittee consists  of  three  Directors  chosen  by  the  Court,  viz.  the  Chair- 
man, Deputy- Chairman,  and  most  frequently  the  Senior  Director  not  in 
the  Chair,  who  take  the  Oath  of  Secrecy,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act.  Their 
officers  also  are  sworn  to  secrecy ; and  no  one  is  employed  in  transcribing 
Secret  Despatches  without  the  permission  of  the  Board.  The  Board  are 
empowered  by  Law  to  issue,  through  the  Secret  Committee,  Orders  and 
Instructions  on  all  matters  relating  to  War,  Peace,  or  Negotiation  with  the 
States  of  India ; and  the  Secret  Committee  are  bound  to  transmit  such 
orders  to  India  without  delay.  The  Secret  Committee  have  no  legal 

power  to  remonstrate  against  such  Orders,  providing  they  have  relation  to 
the  subjects  above  stated.  They  have,  however,  had  communication,  upon 
matters  stated  in  Secret  Despatches,  with  the  Board,  and  at  their  suggestion 
alterations  have  been  made ; but  they  have  not  the  same  power  with  regard 
to  Secret  Despatches  as  the  Court  have  with  regard  to  other  Despatches  ; 
they  are  not  empowered  by  Law  to  make  any  representations  thereon 
to  the  Board. 

It  has  been  stated  that  another  class  of  subjects,  not  provided  for  in 
the  Act  which  establishes  the  Secret  Committee,  has  been  necessarily 
treated  through  that  Committee,  upon  which  its  Orders  have  been  more 
punctually  obeyed  than  in  other  cases, — namely,  Negotiations  with 
European  States  having  Settlements  in  India,  and  generally  all  matters 
connected  with  War  in  Europe,  which  can  in  any  way  affect  our  Indian 
interests. 

When  either  War  against  a Native  State,  or  an  Expedition  against  any 
of  the  Eastern  Islands,  has  been  in  contemplation,  and  the  Finances  of 
India  at  such  periods  have  been  exceedingly  pressed,  or  have  required  aid 
from  this  country,  the  Secret  Committee,  in  communication  with  the 
Board,  have  taken  upon  themselves,  without  previous  communication  with 
the  Court,  to  provide  the  requisite  funds.  Thus,  Despatches  relating  to 
subjects  purely  Financial  and  Commercial,  such  as  the  Transmission  of 
Bullion,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  Company’s  Investments  have 
gone  through  the  Secret  Committee.  Of  late  years,  however,  and  espe- 
cially since  1816,  great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  exclude  even 
from  this  Department  all  matters  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and 
even  in  those  to  confine  the  exercise  of  its  interference  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible,  leaving  all  Political  Communications  to  be  made  through 
the  ordinary  chaunel,  when  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
Public  Service. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  events  and  occurrences  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  Secret  Correspondence,  have  occasionally  passed  over  before  any 
Instructions  can  reach  India  ; and  Copies  of  Papers  sent  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, relating  to  matters  of  high  political  and  personal  importance,  have 
found  their  way  to  individuals  in  this  country,  while  the  Court  of 
Directors,  technically  speaking,  were  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  them. 
But  upon  subjects  involving  considerations  of  policy  towards  European 
and  American  States,  it  seems  obvious  that  there  ought  to  be  a means  of 
sending  Despatches  to  India  without  communicating  their  contents  to  so 
numerous  a body  as  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  has  been  stated,  that  if  any 
doubt  could  exist  on  this  head,  abundant  materials  in  the  records  of  the 
Secret  Department  might  be  found  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
a channel. 
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With  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Internal  Policy  of  British  India, 
the  Secret  Correspondence  has  been  (as  we  have  already  stated)  mainly 
confined  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Native  Powers,  and  Nego- 
clations  and  Questions  of  Peace  and  War  with  them  and  the  neighbouring 
Asiatic  Nations.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  so 
vast  and  distant  an  Empire,  that  such  Questions  must,  for  the  most  part, 
be  practically  resolved  by  the  Local  Government  of  India,  and  accordingly 
all  great  measures  relating  to  them  appear  to  have  originated  with  those 
Authorities.  Yet  it  has  been  alleged,  that  on  some  not  inconsiderable 
points,  the  interference  of  the  Government  at  Home  has  been  effectual, 
and  that  the  many  peremptory  injunctions  which  are  said  to  be  recorded  in 
the  Despatches  of  this  Committee,  must  have  had  an  effect  in  modifying, 
if  not  in  directing,  the  general  course  pursued  by  those  Authorities  on 
various  occasions. 

Having  thus  presented  a brief  outline  of  the  Constitution  and  Functions  of 
the  Courts  of  Proprietors  and  Directors,  the  organs  of  the  Company  in  all  its 
public  and  private  transactions,  the  Committee  propose,  in  a similar  way, 
to  advert  to  the  Board  of  Control ; and  to  conclude  their  remarks  on 
the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Home  Government,  by  a review  of  the 
Extent  of  the  Correspondence,  and  of  the  Plans  which  have  been  proposed 
for  abridging  it,  and  for  expediting  the  Preparation  and  Transmission  of 
Despatches  to  India. 

3.  The  Board  is  constituted  by  a Commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  the 
first-named  Commissioner  being  President  of  the  Board.  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
State  are,  ex  officio,  Members  of  the  Board  ; and  two  of  the  Commissioners 
are  not  of  the  Privy  Council.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the  Board  under 
the  Act  of  33  Geo.  3,  c.  52. 

By  the  Act  51  Geo.  3,  c.  75,  there  is  no  limitation  with  respect  either  to  the 
number  of  CommissraRers  who  are  to  be  paid,  or  to  the  amount  of  their  Salaries ; 
but  in  practice  the  number  of  paid  Commissioners  has  been  limited  to  three, 
namely,  the  President  and  two  others. 

For  a statement  of  the  Departments  into  which  the  Board  is  divided,  reference 
is  made  to  the  Memorandum  delivered  in  by  B.  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  office,  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
President  how  far  he  shall  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  other  Commis- 
sioners. The  unpaid  Commissioners  seldom  take  any  active  part,  and  are 
considered  rather  as  Honorary  Members,  who  may  be  consulted  as  occasion 
may  arise.  Effectually,  therefore,  the  whole  responsibility  rests  with  the  Pre- 
sident. In  general  changes  of  the  Administration,  all  the  Members  of  the  India 
Board  vacate  office,  but  the  unpaid  Commissioners  are  frequently  re-ap- 
appointed. 

Under  the  Act  of  1793,  the  Commissioners  are  to  superintend,  direct  and 
control  all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns  which  in  anywise  relate  to  the  Civil 
or  Military  Government,  or  to  the  Administration  of  the  Revenues,  of  India; 
but  the  Committee  deem  it  advisable  to  refrain  from  adducing  opinions  merely 
hypothetical  as  to  the  independent  powers  which  the  Law  confers  on  the 
Board.  With  respect  to  all  Despatches  relating  to  Peace,  War,  or  Nego- 
ciation  with  any  of  the  Powers  of  India,  which  the  Board  may  deem  of  a 
secret  nature,  it  is  their  duty,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Law, 
to  originate  and  prepare  the  Instructions  which  are  sent  through  the  Secret 
Committee ; and,  speaking  generally,  there  have  been  no  Secret  Despatches 
but  those  prepared  by  the  Board.  Upon  any  subject  whatever,  not 
(445. — I.)  a 4 Commercial, 
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Commercial,  without  any  reason  given,  they  may  require  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  prepare  a Despatch,  within  the  limited  period  of  14  days, 
with  which  they  may  deal  at  their  own  pleasure,  so  as  to  alter  all  its  ex- 
pressions and  its  whole  purport.  For  alterations  made  by  the  Board,  whether 
in  Despatches  so  prepared,  or  in  those  which  have  been  framed  by  the  Court 
without  such  directions,  the  Law  requires,  as  already  stated,  that  reasons  at 
large  shall  be  given. 

By  the  Charter  Act  of  1813,  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  College  at  Haileybury,  and  the  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe, 
are  subject  to  revision  and  approval  by  the  Board,  and  no  Order  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  office,  or  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  fill  the  situation  of 
Principal  at  the  College,-  or  Head  Master  of  the  Seminary,  is  valid,  until 
approved  by  the  Board. 

The  Warrant  for  nominating  a Bishop  of  Calcutta,  or  for  preparing  Letters 
Patent  relating  to  that  See,  is  countersigned  by  the  President,  in  which  he  acts 
independently  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  President  also  countersigns  the 
Warrant  of  the  King  approving  of  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  Governors,  and  Commanders-in-Chief ; as  well  as  the  writing  or  instrument 
under  the  Sign  Manual  by  which  the  King  may  remove  or  recall  any  person 
from  office  or  employment  in  India,  and  vacate  and  make  void  Appointments 
and  Commissions  there. 

The  mode  in  which  separation  is  made  between  the  Political  and  Commercial 
Finances  of  the  Company,  is,  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1813,  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Board. 

They  have  also  the  power  of  directing  permission  to  be  given  to  any 
individual  to  proceed  to  India,  if  the  Court  have  previously  refused  such 
permission ; and  the  Board  are  not  required  in  this  case  to  state  their 
reasons. 

The  mode  in  which  the  business  is  transacted  between  the  Board  and  the 
Court  has  been  already  described. 

Considering  the  multifarious  nature  of  the  Company’s  relations  and 
transactions,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Correspondence  should  be 
voluminous  and  complicated,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  not  only  all 
that  originates  in  England,  and  is  transmitted  to  India,  but  also  the  record 
of  the  Proceedings  and  Correspondence  of  the  Officers  at  the  several  Presiden- 
cies, necessary  to  put  the  Authorities  at  home  in  complete  possession  of  all  their 
acts.  The  Correspondence  comes  home  in  Despatches,  and  the  Explanatory 
Matter  in  Books  or  Volumes.  The  total  number  of  Folio  Volumes  received  in 
21  years,  from  1793  to  1813,  was  9,094 ; and  from  1814  to  1829,  a period  of  16 
years,  the  number  was  12,414. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  1784,  to  1814,  the  number  of  Letters 
received  from  the  Court  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  1,791 ; the  number 
sent  from  them  to  the  Court  was  1,195.  From  1814  to  1831,  1,967  Letters 
have  been  written  to,  and  2,642  received  from,  the  Board.  The  number  of 
Drafts  sent  up  to  the  Board  from  1793  to  1813,  was  3,958  ; from  1814  to  1830, 
7,962,  being  an  increase  of  4,004.  There  have,  moreover,  been  various  Refe- 
rences, connected  with  servants,  civil  and  military,  and  others,  in  this  country, 
amounting,  between  the  years  1814  and  18S0,  to  50,146.  The  Reports  made 
to  the  Court  by  its  Committees,  apart  from  details  and  researches  made  in 
framing  such  Reports,  amount  to  32,902.  From  1813  to  the  present  time,  723 
Parliamentary  Orders  have  been  served  on  the  Court,  requiring  Returns  of  vast 
extent 
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It  is  represented  that  the  Home  Government  is  overloaded  with  details ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  so  great,  and  nothing  so  small,  that  does  not  (under  1694.  1695. 
the  present  system)  require  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Authority.  While 
it  is  maintained,  as  a principle,  that  the  Councils  of  India  must  be  made  to  173(5.  1737. 
confide  in  the  Government  at  Home,  (which  salutary  purpose  can  alone  be 
secured  by  the  transactions  being  duly  recorded,  and  punctually  transmitted  160. 
home  by  every  opportunity),  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  business  should  be  diminished  : the  only  obvious  prin- 
ciple of  remedy  is  stated  to  be  a division  of  labour  and  responsibility. 


In  describing  the  mode  in  which  business  is  transacted  by  the  Court  and  the 
Board  collectively,  allusions  have  been  made  to  differences  of  opinion,  which  have 
occasionally  arisen ; to  a power  of  Remonstrance  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  obli- 
gation to  give  reasons  at  large  on  the  other;  and  it  is  held  that  differences  of 
this  nature  must  operate  unfavourably  on  the  Company’s  interests,  in  two  ways, 
from  the  weakness  and  vacillation  which  disunion  betrays,  and  from  the  delay  li566- 

that  must  take  place  before  the  intended  measures  are  adopted.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  prescribes,  that  the  Despatch,  when  prepared,  should  be  only  two  11”- 

months  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Court  of  Directors  to  its  being  returned 
thither ; and  an  Answer  has  been  prepared  by  the  Court,  and  sent  up  to  the  120. 

Board,  within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Despatch  from  India ; but  it  has 

sometimes  happened  that  questions  of  importance  submitted  by  the  Government  1472. 
of  India  to  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Authorities,  have,  from  peculiar 
events,  not  been  answered  for  a period  of  two  or  three  years,  circumstances  in 
the  meantime  having  so  changed  that  further  reference  became  necessary,  and 
thus  a period  of  many  years  has  elapsed  bfefore  the  adjustment  of  such  questions. 

The  fact  of  Collision  between  the  co-ordinate  authorities  is  clearly  borne  out  by  gg.  70.  ana.  2 as.  1201. 
the  Evidence;  while  it  is  also  affirmed  that  the  desire  of  avoiding  collision  has  laai^ag^iooi13'4' 

led,  in  many  instances,  to  the  continued  and  renewed  postponement  of  1594. 

Instructions  upon  important  subjects.  Hence,  although  the  degree  of  in  con-  laro.2"*  301  1262’ 
venience  resulting  from  such  collision  may  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  mere  1592. 
opinion,  and  thus  be  variously  estimated,  yet  it  must  have  it  origin  in  the  consti-  s2.i.  263. 10211. 1033. 
tution  of  the  Home  Authorities,  and  the  existence  of  co-ordinate  powers.  It  has  14 ' loC6' Id<  '' 
also  been  suggested,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  several 
powers  of  the  two  authorities,  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  wav  of  commu- 
nications from  Public  Servants  in  India. 


A remedy  suggested  for  the  evils  just  alluded  to,  is,  a change  of  the  present 
system,  by  vesting  the  Government  in  all  its  branches  in  one  body,  or  in  two 
bodies,  having  a very  different  relation  to  each  other  from  that  which  now  exists 
between  the  Court  and  the  Board,  and  remodelling  the  Local  Government  on  the 
same  principles.  But,  independently  of  any  great  change  in  the  system,  the  Evi- 
dence affords  various  hints  respecting  modifications  which  might  be  beneficially 
introduced  into  the  existing  Government. 

The  possibility  of  conducting  the  business  with  fewer  Directors,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  their  number,  have  been  considered.  It  is  allowed  that  a 1597.  1813. 
diminution  of  their  number  would  constitute  a stronger  obligation  on  the  indi-  1816. 
viduals  appointed  to  attend  to  their  duties,  as  it  would  impose  practically,  as  well 
as  morally,  an  additional  degree  of  responsibility  : but  it  is  maintained  that  no  real 
inconvenience  arises  from  the  present  constitution  of  the  Court,  and  that  its  Mem- 
bers could  not  well  be  diminished,  unless  its  Commercial  and  Political  Functions  1305.  1310.  1812. 
were  separated  more  than  has  yet  been  done,  because  the  Commercial  Depart-  1814. 
ment,  with  which  a large  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  Court  originates,  1562. 
requires  the  superintendence  of  a separate  Committee  ; and  though  there  is  a 
plan  suggested  for  introducing  a more  marked  distinction  between  the  Political  318. 

(44-5. — I.)  b and 
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and  Commercial  character  of  the  Company,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Court  as  active  and  extensive  as  that 
which  at  present  exists. 


The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Change  of  Directors  by  rotation  have 
1599.  1603.  also  been  considered  : it  is  allowed  that,  by  the  existing  rule,  the  Court  is  fre- 
quently deprived  of  the  advice  of  competent  and  able  men  ; but  if  the  Directors 
were  to  be  chosen  for  life,  there  would  remain  no  check  upon  their  incapacity  or 
misconduct. 


270. 

418. 

297. 


269. 


The  mode  in  which  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  filled  up  is  liable  to 
a similar  objection,  because  those  Members  who  come  late  in  life  from  India, 
and  whose  talents  and  experience  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  taking  a part  in 
the  Administration,  may  never  be  placed  on  that  Committee.  The  present 
mode,  however,  which  is  grounded  on  Practice,  rather  than  on  any  express 
Law,  is  said  to  have  its  advantages;  because,  by  means  of  it,  a Director 
becomes  practically  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  Company’s  affairs, 
while  he  is  not  precluded,  by  being  attached  to  a subordinate  Committee, 
from  affording  to  the  Court  the  benefit  of  his  more  recent  knowledge  and 
experience. 

As  it  is  allowed  that  the  Court  of  Directors  certainly  possess,  upon  some  points, 
a detailed  knowledge,  which  the  Board  of  Control  does  not  possess,  under  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  and  with  its  present  establishment,  it  is  not  contended  that  the 
Board  would  at  once  be  competent  to  originate  any  but  the  more  important 
Despatches,  referring  to  general  principles  and  the  higher  subjects  of  Govern- 
ment. On  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  it  has 
been  suggested,  that  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  should  always  be  persons 
who  have  served  either  in  the  Military  or  Civil  branch  of  the  Company’s  service 
abroad.  It  is  also  suggested,  that  whatever  the  Board  is  competent  to  do  through 
the  medium  of  the  Secret  Committee,  might  be  as  well  done  by  direct 
Despatches,  emanating  from  a Secretary  of  State  for  India,  addressed  to  the 
respective  Governors  abroad. 

It  is  considered  that  the  reduction  recently  made  in  the  Salary  of  the  President 
of  the  Board,  in  consequence  of  which  that  situation  offers  a remuneration  for 
talent  and  ability  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  many  other  appointments  of  the 
same  class,  is,  upon  public  grounds,  most  objectionable. 


Local  Government. 

In  reporting  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Local  Government,  the  Committee 
propose  to  give  an  outline,  1st,  of  its  Constitution  and  Functions  ; 2d,  its  Opera- 
tion, comprising  its  Efficiency  and  alleged  Defects ; 3d,  Proposed  Alterations  and 
Improvements  relating  thereto. 

There  are  three  Presidencies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  Bengal  the 
Government  consists  of  a Governor  General  and  three  Councillors;  and  at 
Madras  and  Bombay  of  a Governor  and  the  same  number  of  Councillors.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  if  they  see  fit,  appoint  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  each  of 
the  Presidencies  to  a seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he  is  attached, 
in  which  event,  he  takes  rank  next  to  the  Governor,  as  second  in  Council. 
There  are  two  other  Councillors,  civilians,  with  the  necessary  subordinate  func- 
tionaries. The  Civil  Members  of  Council  must  have  resided  ten  years  in 
India,  in  the  Company’s  service. 

The 
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The  Governor  General  has  a supreme  controlling  power  over  the  Governors 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  suspended 
for  disobedience  of  orders.  He  has  also  the  power,  if  he  thinks  tit,  of 
proceeding  to  the  subordinate  Presidencies,  and  assuming  the  chief  authority 
there. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1798,  the  Governor  brings  forward 
in  Council  any  business  he  thinks  fit.  The  discussion  upon  it  may  be 
adjourned  twice  for  48  hours,  but  not  longer,  and  then  a decision  must  be 
pronounced ; if  the  Members  of  Council  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  decision  becomes  a measure  of  Government ; if  the  Members  of 
Council  dissent  from  the  Governor,  they  are  to  exchange  opinions  in  writing, 
which  are  entered  upon  record.  If  the  Governor  still  adheres  to  his  own  views, 
he  is  vested  with  the  power  of  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  placing  1450. 
upon  record  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  are  transmitted  to  this  country,  810.  814.  1085. 
with  Copies  of  all  the  Proceedings.  From  the  operation  of  this  independent 
power,  legislation,  and  matters  judicially  before  the  Council,  are  the  only 
exceptions. 

To  the  powers  of  Governor  General,  those  of  Captain  General  have,  on  one 
occasion,  been  superadded.  This  is  an  appointment  from  the  King,  and  con- 
fers the  complete  control  over  all  Military  Affairs. 

The  power  therefore  of  making  or  enforcing  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  3Q5 
respective  Presidencies  rests  in  four  individuals,  viz.  the  Governor  General  (the 
Governor  in  the  cases  of  Madras  and  Bombay)  and  the  three  Members  of 
Council,  subject  immediately,  in  some  instances,  to  the  consent  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  to  register  their  Decree,  and  more  remotely,  to  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  the  King  in  Council,  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  611.  613.614. 
Directors.  1S39-; 
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The  general  Administration  of  Public  Affairs  is  carried  on  by  the  means 
of  Boards,  the  object  of  which  is  to  relieve  the  Government  from  the  870.871. 
burthen  of  details.  At  Calcutta,  there  are  the  Boards  of  Revenue,  Salt 
and  Opium,  and  Trade;  and  the  Military,  Marine,  and  Medical  Boards: 

At  Madras,  Medical,  Military,  and  Revenue  Boards:  At  Bombay  no  Reve-  872.873.874. 
nue  Board  ever  existed,  and  the  Military  Board  was  abolished  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm. 

Concerning  the  system  of  Administration  by  Boards  in  general,  it  has 
been  stated,  that  however  plausible  they  may  be  in  theory,  and  however 
useful  Boards  might  be  made,  yet  that  practically  they  are  inefficient:  that 
they  operate  as  clogs  upon  business,  and  that  all  that  is  professed  to  be 
accomplished  by  them,  might  be  better  attained  by  the  agency  of  a single 
individual,  is  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Evidence  adduced  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

With  respect  to  Councils,  it  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  they  are 
no  check  upon  the  Governor,  in  any  case  when  he  chooses  to  exercise  his 
independent  power,  and  as  the  Secretaries  of  Government  and  Heads  of 
Departments  might  probably  give  him  the  assistance  which  Councillors  now 
afford,  they  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the  Public  at  the  same 
time  lose  no  efficient  check.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  they 
are  extremely  useful  in  arranging  for  the  Governor  the  most  material  points 
of  Correspondence,  and  that  they  relieve  him  from  a load  of  detail,  and 
would  relieve  him  still  more  if  allowed  to  decide  upon  judicial  and  territorial 
matters  upon  their  own  responsibility ; that,  in  short,  as  the  Governor  is,  for 
(445 .— L)  b 2 the 
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the  most  part,  totally  unacquainted  with  Indian  Affairs,  the  assistance  of 
Councillors,  of  local  experience  and  knowledge,  is  indispensably  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties. 

The  duties  of  the  Governor  General  are  those  which  appertain  specially  to 
the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  supervision  and  control 
of  every  functionary  in  India:  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Local  Administration 
of  Bengal,  more  immediately  confided  to  the  Governor  General,  is  sufficient  to 
engage  his  whole  time  and  attention,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  still 
more  important  business  of  general  Legislation,  and  general  Control,  is  ill  per- 
formed ; and  from  this  source,  it  is  alleged,  arises  one  class  of  the  evils  which 
pervade  the  Administration  in  India.  Another  class  is  alleged  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  nature  of  the  Administration  at  Home,  a system  of  checks,  which 
operate  as  clogs  on  business,  and  occasion  a disunion  of  authority,  under  which 
officers,  having  the  same  duties  to  perform,  and  the  same  objects  in  view,  are 
split  into  distinct  departments,  often  acting  on  opposite  principles,  and  coming 
into  perpetual  collision  with  each  other. 


1454.  It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  Parlia- 

266.391.  ment  is  the  Improvement  of  the  Government  of  India  in  India  itself:  with  this 
s * 5 ^4.', 3 862 15i v*ew>  antl  'n  order  to  meet  the  evils  already  adverted  to,  it  has  been  proposed, 
Uns.ir.6r,. loos.  i79u.  to  entrust  increased  powers  to  a Local  authority  by  the  establishment  of  one 
342.  344. 620. 622.  Supreme  Government  for  all  India,  without  the  charge  of  any  Local  Admini- 
[App.  V.of Report  stratiou,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant  Governors  at  the  several 
of  1831.]  Presidencies,  with  subordinate  powers.  Under  this  arrangement  it  would  not 

86*  863  l)e  necessary  to  disturb  existing  boundaries,  although  it  might  be  advisable  to 
divide  into  two  the  extensive  Presidency  of  Bengal. 

Against  the  adoption  of  these  alterations,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  Local 
Government  of  Calcutta,  as  at  present  constituted,  though  it  has  some  defects, 
is  yet  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  legislating  for  the  Native  Population  ; that  the 
1430.  number  of  the  Regulations  passed  by  the  Local  Governments,  since  the  renewal 
1349.  1350.  1351-  of  the  Charter,  is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Laws  passed  in  England 
1539. 1544.  during  the  same  period ; that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remove  the  salutary 

1340. 1341.  checks  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  control  exercised  by  the  Home 

1541.  1544.  1604.  Authorities;  and  that  the  business  which,  on  the  adoption  of  the  New  System, 
1696.  would  unavoidably  devolve  upon  the  Supreme  Government,  would,  from  ita 

extent,  be  unmanageable. 


In  contemplating  the  probable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Natives,  of  any 
extensive  change  in  the  present  Administration  of  India,  it  has  been  denied 
1473.  L476.  that  it  would  be  productive  of  any  unfavourable  result,  or  that  it  would  make 
1583. 1584.  any  impression  whatever  ; their  ideas  of  the  Company  being  exceedingly  vague, 
and  their  feelings  of  respect  attaching  entirely  to  the  Executive  power. 


Law. 

That  the  British  sway  has  conferred  very  considerable  benefit  on  India  can 
1712. 1717.  hardly  be  doubted,  since  under  our  Government  the  people  enjoy  advantages 
which  all  history  shows  they  never  possessed  under  their  own  Princes, — pro- 
tection from  external  invasion,  and  the  security  of  life  and  property.  If  these 
770.771.  benefits  are  not  duly  appreciated,  it  is  because  the  demoralization,  consequent 
on  ages  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  has  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  blessings 
of  organized  society ; a state  in  which  the  justice  and  firmness  of  the  governors 
are  sure  to  become  reasons  for  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  because 
they  annihilate  their  hopes  of  individual  aggrandizement  and  independence. 
1410. 1420.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  Bengal  Proper,  where  a general  feeling  of  pro- 
tection 
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tection  is  stated  to  prevail,  the  British  tenure  of  India  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
tenure  of  the  sword,  resting  chiefly  on  the  persuasion  of  our  national  power, 
and  military  strength  and  discipline.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  matter  for 
attentive  investigation,  how  far  the  exclusion  of  the  Natives  from  places  of  trust 
and  emolument,  operates  as  a cause  of  discontent,  and  also  how  far  the  influence 
of  the  British  Name  in  the  Native  States  is  converted  by  rapacious  rulers  into 
an  engine  of  oppression. 

The  subject  of  the  Legislative  Power  in  India  has  already,  in  a great  measure, 
been  anticipated  in  the  Summary  of  the  Evidence  respecting  the  Constitution 
and  Powers  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  the  proposed  Reform  of  the  present  1 
system,  by  the  establishment  of  a Supreme  Authority,  embracing  Executive,  ' 
Judicial,  and  Legislative  Functions.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  pass 
under  review  the  existing  State  of  Jurisdiction  and  of  the  Courts  of 
Law,  the  Modifications  and  Changes  which  might  be  beneficially  in- 
troduced, and  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  any  new  Legislative 
Enactments. 

There  exist  in  India  at  the  present  time  two  concurrent,  and  in  some  instances, 
conflicting,  systems  of  Judicature  ; — the  Company’s  Courts,  and  the  King’s  or 
Supreme  Courts. 

In  the  Company’s  Courts  there  are  three  grades  of  European  Judges ; 
the  District,  the  Provincial,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Court.  Of  the 
Native  Judges  there  are  two  classes;  Moonsiffs,  of  whom  there  are  several 
stationed  in  the  interior  of  every  district;  and  Sudder  Ameens,  established 
at  the  same  station  with  the  European  District  Judge.  There  are  also 
Magistrates,  who  exercise  Civil  Jurisdiction  under  special  appointment. 
The  Registrars  try  and  decide  such  causes  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the 
Judge. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends  to  Europeans  generally, 
and,  within  a certain  limit  around  the  several  Presidencies,  to  Natives  also ; 
but  constructively,  Natives  not  so  circumstanced  have,  on  many  occasions, 
been  brought  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  jury  system  is  confined  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  made  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  Criminal  Law  is  more  severe  than  that  administered  beyond  this 
boundary,  while  the  Civil  Law  also  is  attended  with  an  expense  which  has 
ruined  most  of  the  native  families  of  distinction,  and  borne  heavily  upon 
Europeans. 

No  Regulation  made  by  the  Local  Government,  and  affecting  individuals 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  is  valid,  unless  registered  by  the  Court; 
a power  which  has  in  recent  instances  been  freely  exercised,  and  much  beyond 
the  local  limits  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Hence  collision  has 
arisen  between  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  Functionaries  of  the  King’s  Courts, 
which  has  proved  a source  of  great  evil  and  of  serious  embarrassment  to  the 
Government ; nevertheless,  objections  exist  to  the  abolition  of  the  courts ; 
while  the  remedies  necessary  to  correct  the  evils  attached  to  the  operation  of 
the  present  system  are  said  to  be  abundantly  obvious : 1st,  by  accurately 
and  strictly  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  2dly,  by 
the  establishment  of  a general  Legislative  Council,  or,  Sdly,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Local  Agents  with  the  control  of " districts,  as  suggested  by  Sir 
Thomas  Munro. 

The  power  of  Arbitrary  Deportation  upon  alleged  charges,  without  trial, 
forms  another  important  feature  in  the  Local  Administration  of  India;  con- 
(445. — I.)  b S cerning 
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cerning  which  it  has  become  a question  whether  it  might  not  be  suppressed 
or  modified  by  the  introduction  of  Trial  by  Jury,  without  danger  to  the 
State. 

There  is  also  important  Evidence  witli  regard  to  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Law  in  force  in  the  Provincial  Courts  ; the  reciprocal  circumstances  of 
Europeans  and  Natives  with  respect  to  the  Administration  of  Justice;  the 
effects  and  tendency  of  the  Judicial  System  actually  in  operation,  as  to 
the  security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Natives  ; and  the  ex- 
pediency of  subjecting  Englishmen  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial 
Tribunals. 

On  a large  view  of  the  state  of  Indian  Legislation,  and  of  the  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  recognised  as  an  indisputable  principle, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Native  Subjects  are  to  be  consulted  in  preference  to 
those  of  Europeans,  whenever  the  two  come  in  competition  ; and  that 
therefore  the  Laws  ought  to  be  adapted  rather  to  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  Natives  than  to  those  of  Europeans.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  though 
the  Native  Law  might  beneficially  be  assimilated  to  British  Law  in  certain 
points,  yet  that  the  principle  of  British  Law  could  never  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  Indian  Code ; and  finally,  that  the  rights  of  the  Natives  can  never 
be  effectually  secured  otherwise  than  by  such  amalgamation  ; by  the 
appointment  of  an  European  Judge  to  every  Zillah  Court,  with  Native 
Judges  as  his  assistants  and  assessors : and  by  the  substitution  of  individual 
for  collective  agency. 

The  provisions  for  the  promulgation  of  Ordinances  and  Regulations  are 
described  to  be  effective. 

Natives. 

Intimately  connected  with  every  plan  for  the  good  government  of 
India,  and  for  the  introduction  of  ameliorating  changes  into  the  present  system, 
is  all  that  relates  to  the  habits,  character,  and  capacity  of  the  Native 
Population.  It  appears  that  at  present  they  are  only  employed  in  subor- 
dinate situations  in  the  Revenue,  Judicial,  and  Military  Departments. 
They  are  said  to  be  sufficiently  observant  of  the  practical  merits  and  defects 
of  our  system ; and  to  be  alive  to  the  grievance  of  being  excluded  from 
a larger  share  in  the  Executive  Government,  a disadvantage  which  is  not 
considered  as  compensated  by  the  increased  security  enjoyed  under  British 
protection,  compared  with  the  precariousness  of  all  tenure  under  former 
Governments:  it  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  Evidence  that  such  exclusion 
is  not  warranted  on  the  score  of  incapacity  for  business,  or  the  want  of 
application,  or  trustworthiness : while  it  is  contended  that  their  admission, 
under  European  control,  into  the  higher  offices,  would  have  a beneficial 
effect  in  correcting  the  moral  obliquities  of  their  general  character ; would 
strengthen  their  attachment  to  British  dominion ; would  conduce  to  the 
better  Administration  of  Justice;  and  would  be  productive  of  a great  saving 
in  the  Expenses  of  the  Indian  Government. 

With  a view  to  the  more  general  identification  of  the  Natives  with  the 
Government  of  India,  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  of  the  English 
Language,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  is  deemed  by  one  Witness  to  be  highly 
desirable. 

A desire  for  the  knowledge  of  European  Science  and  Literature  has, 
it  is  declared,  been  awakened  in  the  Natives  by  the  more  recent  extension 
and  encouragement  of  Education  among  them  ; and  it  is  urged  that 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  is,  in  consequence,  of  imperious  necessity 

for 
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for  securing  the  improvement  of  their  Moral  Standard,  and  the  advancement  of 

tlieir  Political  Character. 

The  proportion  of  the  Hindoo  Population  to  the  Mahomedan  is  stated  at  eight  1406. 1409. 
to  one. 

The  expediency  of  framing  a Law  for  defining  and  regulating  the  Civil  Rights  896. 898. 
of  Natives,  in  the  case  of  a change  of  Religion,  is  suggested. 

It  is  equally  desirable,  it  is  stated,  to  extend  perfect  toleration  to  the  Native  1924. 

Christians,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  any  disability  that  can  be  shown 
still  to  exist  to  their  prejudice. 

An  interesting  Sketch  lias  been  given  of  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India  in  1842- 


the  early  ages,  and  also  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  have  received  the  greatest 
assistance  and  advantage  from  a College  for  the  instruction  of  their  Priest- 
hood, founded  by  Colonel  Munro,  long  residenl  at  Travancore,  the  Students 
of  which  are  stated,  by  a clergyman  who  examined  them,  to  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  Latin  and  Syriac  Languages,  and  in  other  branches  of  Lite- 
rature. 


The  Roman  Syrians  have  a College  at  Verapoly,  for  the  education  of  about  1844. 
50  Students.  1848. 

The  Roman  Syrians  and  the  pure  Syrian  Churches  of  Travancore  are  about  848. 
equal  in  numbers,  and  amount  each  to  between  G0,000  and  70>000  souls.  49- 

The  Failure  of  Roman-catholic  Missionaries  is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  1850. 1851. 
and  attested  by  other  Witnesses ; while  the  progress  of  the  Protestants  appears  1858. 

to  be  daily  becoming  more  successful.  Their  judicious  plan  is  to  establish  1854- 


Schools,  which  they  have  effected  both  in  the  North  and  South  of  India.  The 
number  of  Scholars  in  Bengal  alone,  amounts  to  be  about  50,000. 


This  general  diffusion  of  Instruction  is  producing  the  best  and  most  salutary 
effect,  not  only  on  the  children  educated,  but  on  the  minds  of  their  parents  and 
neighbours.  Female  Schools  have  also  been  successfully  established ; at  the  1854. 
different  Missionary  Stations  there  were,  in  1823,  nearly  1,200  female  children, 
and  that  number  has  gradually  increased  to  3,000. 

The  proficiency  of  the  Native  Catechists  is  also  attested.  1856. 

Ecclesiastic  al. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  number  of  Chaplains  at  present  in  actual  service  is  not  1859. 

sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge  ; and  while,  in  1908. 

several  stations  in  the  interior  of  India,  the  duties  of  a Chaplain  do  not  employ 
the  whole  of  his  time,  there  are  larger  stations,  such  as  Military  Cantonments,  i860, 

where  there  is  duty  for  two,  if  not  for  three,  Chaplains.  The  want  of  additional  1888. 1891. 

Bishops  is  also  pointed  out.  1861. 1909. 


While  an  efficient  Church  Establishment  is  recommended,  co-extensive  with 
the  wants  of  the  European  subjects  who  may  be  members  of  that  Church,  and 
of  such  Native  Christian  subjects  as  shall  be  willing  and  anxious  to  attach  them- 
selves to  it,  perfect  toleration,  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  the  labours  of  the  1920. 
Missionaries,  is  not  less  strongly  recommended,  care  being  had,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  afford,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  any  direct  encouragement  9t0 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Natives. 

(445.— I.)  b 4 
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Patronage. 

73.  si.  East  India  Patronage  is  vested  partly  in  the  Crown,  partly  in  the  Directors, 

307.311.  and  partly  in  the  Governors  and  Council  of  the  several  Presidencies. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  legally  no  share  in  the  distribution  of  Indian 
320. 323.  Patronage  ; though,  practically,  the  President  of  the  Board,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Court  of  Directors,  has  a share  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  Chairs,  or 
double  that  of  a Director. 


679. 681.  The  Patronage  exercised  in  India  amounts  to  a very  large  share  of  the  whole  ; 

_ 154G-  _ but  the  distribution  of  it  is  recorded  on  the  proceedings  sent  home,  and  it  is 
looO.  loo  i.  liable  to  be  vigilantly  scrutinized  by  the  Court,  and  by  the  Board. 


929.  930.954.959.  Promotion  is  regulated  on  the  principle  of  seniority  as  the  general  rule,  and 
IBIS.  1619.  by  selection,  according  to  individual  merit,  as  particular  exigencies  may  require  ; 
864.8fao.  but  jn  the  several  Presidencies  it  is,  generally  speaking,  confined  to  individuals 
within  the  Presidency. 

No  public  responsibility  attaches  to  the  Patronage  of  the  Directors ; nor  do 
the  tests  prescribed  operate  upon  the  exercise  of  it  any  more  than  the  desirable- 
ness of  obtaining  competent  persons  operates  upon  the  disposal  of  the  Patronage 
667.672.  in  Government  offices  in  this  country:  Public  Opinion  is  said  to  have  as  little 
influence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 


107. 

660. 666. 
1621. 1624. 
438. 


The  amount  of  Patronage  is  necessarily  fluctuating,  being  regulated  by  the 
demand  for  Public  Servants,  arising  from  casualties  or  other  causes.  The 
number  of  Civil  Servants  at  the  three  Presidencies  is  calculated  at  1,100  or 
1,200. 


1596. 

1365- 
1556. 

1617. 

682.683.924.925.  l 


652.655.  To  the  present  mode  of  Nomination,  it  is  objected,  that  it  gives  to  India  only 

84.  98.  4(6.  483.  an  average  am0unt  of  talent,  or  one  but  a little  above  mediocrity.  Though 
104.  io.j.  there  does  not  appear  in  the  Evidence  any  imputation  upon  the  purity  with 

315.317.326.328.  which  the  Directors  have  acted  in  bestowing  their  Patronage,  it  seems  at  the 
389.432.920.923.  same  time  agreed,  that  the  nomination  by  individual  Directors  is  not  the  best 
mode  of  securing  a high  standard  of  Ability  and  Qualifications  in  the  Civil 
Servants  ; this,  it  is  considered,  by  one  Witness  at  least,  might  be  more  surely 
obtained  by  public  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the 
high  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  Company’s 
Servants,  and  also  more  generally  to  the  history  of  India,  in  proof  that  they 

• have  hitherto  possessed  adequate  abilities  and  qualifications.  If  a system  of 
competition  were  acted  upon,  and  if  the  Natives  were  more  extensively 
appointed  to  Civil  Offices,  the  amount  of  patronage,  it  is  stated,  would  be  so 
abridged,  that  no  separate  body  would  be  requisite  for  administering  it ; and 
though  it  might  be  objectionable  to  vest  it  in  the  Crown,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
might  be  given  to  Public  Schools  and  Universities,  as  the  reward  of  talent  and 
acquirement.  What  system  of  competition  could  be  adopted  so  as  to  prevent 
all  favouritism  in  the  selection,  is  admitted  to  be  deserving  of  serious  consi- 
deration. An  argument,  brought  forward  by  one  Witness,  against  any  plan 
different  from  the  present,  is,  that  checks  could  not  be  so  effectually  established 
to  meet  the  abuses  to  which  the  exercise  of  such  extensive  Patronage,  at  home 

• and  in  India,  is  liable.  In  the  event  of  the  Patronage  being  taken  away  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  a pecuniary  compensation  has  been  suggested. 


1531. 

1545. 1550. 


1597.  1598.  1815. 
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The  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  state  of  Education  in  the  Civil  Service,  

and  among  the  Natives  of  India. 

1. — Education  : Civil  Service. 

Concerning  the  Qualifications  required  from  a Writer,  previously  to  his  ap-  99,105,111.^16.312. 
pointment,  the  Evidence  is  not  very  specific;  they  are  fixed  by  Regulations  629I esi. bis. 
framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  On  an 
average  young  men  proceed  to  India  at  the  age  of  18 : 22  is  recommended  as  631. 764. 773. 923. 
the  most  eligible  age.  1521. 1526. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Principal,  whose  Evidence  is  very  full  and  detailed,  that 
the  design  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  which  was  established  in  1828. 

1806,  was,  to  supply  the  great  body  of  Civil  Servants  with  an  amount  of 
qualification  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  functions 
in  India,  which  qualification  could  not,  at  the  time  that  the  College  was  1829- 
founded,  have  been  otherwise  procured.  The  nature  of  the  combined  Course 
of  Study,  the  impracticability  of  acquiring  it  without  a special  Institution,  1830. 
more  particularly  for  Oriental  Literature,  and  the  tests  required  of  the 
parties  nominated,  all  form  subjects  of  Evidence.  It  is  considered  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  increase  the'  age  of  Students,  by  admitting  them 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22.  The  Act  of  1826  is  believed  not  to  have  1832. 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  authors,  and  to  have  shaken  and  mutilated  C7  4-  c • 56-3 

the  whole  Collegiate  System.  The  College,  it  is  stated  by  the  Principal, 
has  had  various  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  has,  in  a great  measure,  1833. 

fairly  answered  what  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it  on  its  1834. 

original  foundation  ; and  it  is  held  that,  with  revised  tests,  and  some  1835. 

modifications  in  its  present  machinery,  it  would  be  competent  to  stand  even 
against  the  Universities  of  England,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  due  Qualifi- 
cation of  Civil  Servants  for  India.  The  proficiency  of  the  Scholars  is  well 
attested  by  those  who  have  experienced  its  benefits  and  watched  its 
progress.  The  capabilities  are  pointed  out  which  the  College  possesses, 
of  admitting  alterations,  so  as  to  render  the  Education  more  efficient  and 
satisfactory  ; and  other  modes  of  Qualification  for  the  Civil  Service  are 
suggested.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Civil  Servants  have  been  better  1612. 

educated  since  the  establishment  of  the  College  than  they  were  before  ; and  317. 1530. 

the  fact,  that  the  most  important  posts  have  been  filled  in  India  by  those 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  proficiency  at  Haileybury,  is  adduced  377.  388.429.462. 
in  proof  of  this  opinion;  while  the  tenor  of  other  parts  of  the  Evidence  gig  ^g3C28'918' 
would  show,  that  where  the  operation  of  the  system  has  not  been  absolutely 
prejudicial  to  the  habits  and  views  of  the  Students,  every  object  contem- 
plated by  the  College  might  have  been  more  effectually  obtained  by  other 
means. 

On  arriving  in  India,  the  young  men  of  the  Bengal  Service  enter  the  College  383.  632. 1357. 
at  Calcutta,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  themselves  in  Languages,  the 
elements  of  which  have  been  acquired  at  Haileybury,  where  the  education 
is  of  a more  general  nature.  While  at  the  College  at  Calcutta,  they  are  635.676.678. 
maintained  at  the  Company’s  expense.  Of  this  Institution  (which  was  from 
the  commencement  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  485. 
score  of  expense)  it  is  remarked,  that  “ it  has  been  a source  of  more  debt 
than  knowledge  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  an  expensive  establishment  for  the  387.642.644.1359. 
end  proposed.”  It  was  not  uncommon  in  former  times  for  young  men  to  1372. 1525. 
leave  the  College  with  a debt  of  from  50,000  to  a lac  of  rupees  ; but  this  evil  430.913. 914.  i363. 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  appointment.  The  Institution  has  485.  486.  1369. 
lately  undergone  a revision.  It  has  been  useful  in  providing  books,  by 
which  the  acquisition  of  the  Native  Languages  has  been  greatly  facilitated, 
but  beyond  this  it  is  considered  that  the  Institution  is  disadvantageous  636. 

(445. — I.)  c to 
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to  the  Public  Service.  If  abolished,  its  buildings  might  be  converted  to  Public 
Offices. 

It  appears  that  the  Study  of  Languages  is  most  readily  promoted  by  sending 
the  young  men,  directly  on  their  arrival,  into  the  Provinces,  and  attaching  them 
to  some  Public  Office,  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

At  Bombay  there  is  no  Institution  corresponding  to  that  at  Calcutta.  At 
Madras  there  is  a Collegiate  Institution,  but  no  European  Professors,  as  formerly 
at  Calcutta ; the  Examiners  are  gentlemen  in  the  Company’s  Civil  Service,  but 
they  receive  no  pay.  Proficiency  in  the  Native  Languages  is  made  a condition 
of  promotion. 

With  a view  to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment,  and  afford  fuller  scope  for 
selection,  not  only  is  public  competition  in  England  recommended,  but  it  is  also 
proposed,  with  the  same  view,  that  the  whole  Service  should  be  originally  Mili- 
tary. Among  other  objections  against  this  plan,  it  is  urged  that  it  evinces  a 
total  departure  from  the  principles  at  present  laid  down  by  the  Legislature  for 
conducting  the  two  branches  of  Indian  service. 

2. — Education  : Natives. 

By  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1813,  the  Company  are  obliged,  out  of 
Surplus  Territorial  Revenue,  to  expend  annually  a Lac  of  Rupees  in  pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Natives  of  India  ; in  some  years  less  than 
that  has  been  expended,  but  in  others  twice  and  even  five  times  the  stipulated 
amount. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  general  cultivation  of  the  English 
Language  is  most  highly  desirable,  both  with  a view  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Natives  into  Places  of  Trust,  and  as  a powerful  means  of  operating 
favourably  on  their  Habits  and  Character ; and  that,  moreover,  a great  par- 
tiality prevails  in  favour  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  in  both  of 
which  many  Natives  have  made  considerable  progress ; but  that  the  sub- 
ject has  not  hitherto  met  with  that  consideration  and  encouragement  from 
the  Government  which  its  importance  seems  to  merit.  Though  facilities 
might  be  multiplied  at  a small  expense,  there  is  a great  want  of  proper 
Teachers ; and  in  the  Government  Schools,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  not  taught 
at  all. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  most  powerful  stimulus  would  be,  to 
make  a certain  degree  of  proficiency  a condition  of  Qualification  for  Civil 
Employment. 

When,  however,  the  immensity  of  the  field  is  regarded,  it  is  not  to  be 
concluded,  that  active  steps  have  not  been  taken,  however  limited,  for  dissemi- 
nating the  benefits  of  Education  among  the  Natives.  Moslem  and  Hindoo 
Colleges  have  been  established,  or  placed  on  a more  efficient  footing,  in  Cal- 
cutta, Delhi,  and  Benares.  Schools  have  been  established  in  other  parts  of 
the  country ; and  Seminaries  founded  by  individuals  have  received  aid.  For 
more  full  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  the  Committee  beg  to 
refer  to  the  Memoir  prepared  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  India  House,  and 
to  the  Letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  their  several  Governments  in 
India. 

With  regard  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
to  establish  Native  Schools  in  every  Tehsildary.  The  Master  was  to  be  paid, 
partly  by  a Stipend  from  Government,  and  partly  by  Fees  from  the  Scholars. 
If  fully  followed  up,  this  plan  might,  to  a certain  extent,  furnish  the  means  of  a 
common  Education  to  the  Natives. 
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On  this  head  of  Native  Education,  the  Evidence  is  full  and  circumstan- 
tial. 

Testimony  has  been  adduced  concerning  the  Acquirements  and  Abilities 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Population,  concluding  with  a recommendation  for 
the  removal,  in  their  case,  of  all  invidious  distinction,  and  exclusion  from 
Office. 


The  Press. 

The  Evidence  is  detailed  and  circumstantial  respecting  the  state  of 
the  European  and  Indian  Press;  the  Regulations  relative  thereto;  and 
the  subjects  of  Discussion,  Correspondents,  Circulation,  Price,  Transmission,  97 
and  Postage  of  the  Newspapers.  The  peculiarities  which  attach  to  the 
several  Presidencies  are  remarked,  and  also  the  Discussions  and  Proceedings  ,, 
to  which  Articles  in  the  Journals,  obnoxious  to  the  Local  Government, 
give  rise. 

The  Native  Press  at  Calcutta  is  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  English 
Press  there,  but  its  operation  is  not  very  extensive.  At  Bombay  it  is  perfectly 
free. 

The  present  checks  on  the  Press  lie  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government 
Licence,  which  is  revocable  at  pleasure,  with  or  without  inquiry  or  notice; 
and  in  the  power  of  Arbitrary  Deportation.  How  far  the  existence  of  this 
power  is  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  India,  is  amply  discussed  ; and,  with 
reference  to  the  Offences  of  the  Press,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a fair  aud 
impartial  Trial  by  Jury  is  confidently  asserted. 

On  the  one  part,  it  is  argued,  that  the  free  discussion  of  Government 
measures,  by  the  Press,  or  otherwise,  must  be  productive  of  good,  both  in 
maturing  Legislative  Enactments,  and  in  controlling  the  conduct  of  Public 
Functionaries. 

On  the  other  part,  it  is  maintained,  that  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition  of  the  People,  and  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  Government. 

Since  the  Evidence  was  taken,  intelligence  lias  been  received  of  the  removal 
of  the  Censorship  at  Madras. 


Intercourse  with  India,  and  Settlement  of  Europeans. 

Much  valuable  Evidence  has  been  received  upon  this  important  subject 
in  the  Revenue,  Judicial,  and  Commercial  Departments  of  the  Inquiry,  as  well 
as  in  the  Public. 

As  early  as  1766  the  Court  of  Directors  prohibited  British-born  Subjects 
from  holding  Lands,  the  prohibition  being  chiefly  directed  against  their  own 
Servants,  who,  about  that  time,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  Public  Lands 
and  Farms.  In  1783-81'  it  was  stated,  in  a Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Regulation  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the  Company’s 
Servants,  who,  it  was  considered,  might  convert  their  influence  and  power  to 
improper  purposes,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  equally  applicable  to  men  not  in 
the  Company’s  service. 

The  Evidence  shows,  that  as  far  as  holding  Lauds  in  Farm,  to  a great 
extent  the  prohibition  is  merely  nominal  ; Europeans  hold  them  in  the 
names  of  Natives,  and  in  their  names  also  they  sue  and  are  sued  in  the 
Courts. 


These  Lands  are  principally  held  for  the  cultivation  of  Indigo,  which 
has  improved  of  late  years  in  Behar  and  Bengal,  where  the  Factories  are 
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chiefly  established.  There  are  also  a few  in  Noith  and  South  Arcot,  which  are 
two  of  the  principal  Indigo  Districts. 


The  introduction  of  Capital  into  these  Districts,  and  the  Employment 
of  a great  number  of  People,  have  been  beneficial  ; but  most  of  the 
561.563.734.755.  Witnesses  do  not  recommend  the  uncontrolled  and  indiscriminate  admission 
649. 1658.  of  British-born  Subjects  into  our  Indian  Possessions.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  skill,  enterprize,  and  capital  of  Europeans  might  be  made  to  confer 
important  benefits  upon  the  country  in  the  development  of  its  vast 
resources.  The  chief  difficulty  opposed  to  their  free  admission  appears  to 

be  considered  to  arise  out  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Judicial  Esta- 
blishments, civil  and  criminal.  Facilities  of  intercourse  have  of  late  years 
been  greatly  increased.  License  to  proceed  to  India  is  said  never  to  be 
withheld  if  the  Applicant  can  show  any  reason  for  wishing  to  proceed  to 
India  other  than  mere  speculation.  Many  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
a refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Board  of  Control. 


566.  570. 
744-.  748.  756. 
1001. 1004. 
1001. 1007. 


578.  584. 


1325. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1813  shows  that  serious  apprehensions 
were  then  entertained  by  some  distinguished  individuals,  who  hail  held 
high  stations  in  India,  that  the  opening  of  the  Trade  would  lead  to  a 
dangerous  influx  of  Europeans.  But  the  Returns  from  1S15  to 
18^8  show,  that  in  the  space  of  13  years,  the  increase  of  British-boru 
Subjects  in  India,  not  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
does  not  exceed  515,  and  that  these  reside  principally  at  the  three 
Presidencies,  or  are  employed  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the 
respective  ports.  The  Committee,  conceiving  that  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Europeans  to  hold  lands  in  India  is  one  which  deserves  the 
deep  consideration  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  of  the  ruling  authorities 
General  Appendix  in  England,  have  made  selection  of  very  important  documents,  with  a view 
of  assisting  the  judgment  of  the  House  in  reference  to  the  various 
alterations  of  system  which  are  recommended  in  the  Evidence.  In  these 
Papers  the  opinions  of  the  Local  Government  will  be  found  to  be  fully 
recorded. 


In  ISIS,  total  number  - 1,501 
In  1828  - ditto  - - 2,016 
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Mar  Its,  14°  die  Februarii,  18 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BARONET, 

IN  THE  CHAIR.  X. 

PUBLIC 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined.  miscellaneous. 

1.  DURING  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Com-  Peter  Auber,  Esq. 
pany  at  the  India  House,  and  what  situations  have  you  filled  there? — I have  1 4 February  1832. 
been  27  years  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  I have  filled  the  situation  of  an 

established  clerk  in  the  Secretary’s-office,  the  situation  of  assistant  secretary,  and 
the  situation  of  secretary. 

2.  You  are  also  the  author  of  a work  called  an  Analysis  of  Indian  Govern- 
ment?— Yes. 

8.  You  are  therefore  conversant  with  the  constitution  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indian  Government,  both  at  home  and  abroad? — I have,  I believe,  a 
general  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  system  of 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

4>.  State  what  are  the  different  constituted  authorities  that  compose  the  home 
government. — The  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

5.  Will  you  first  describe  what  was  the  system  before  any  Parliamentary  pro- 
vision was  made  for  governing  India,  or  regulating  the  Court  of  Proprietors  or 
Directors  ? — The  East  India  Company  was  originally  incorporated  under  the 
charter  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  lfiOO,  and  from  that  period  they  continued  until 
the  year  lfi98  ; that  is  the  London  Company.  In  1698  the  necessities  of  the  State 
induced  Parliament  to  authorize  King  William,  by  the  Act  of  the  9 & 10  Will.  8, 
to  incorporate  another  company,  called  the  English  Company.  It  was  found,  after 
a very  few  years,  that  the  collision  of  the  two  Companies  was  such  that  the  King 
himself  recommended  a negotiation  for  an  agreement  to  unite  the  two.  In  the 
course  of  the  measures  adopted  for  that  purpose,  a deed  of  conveyance  was  made 
from  the  Old  Company,  of  their  dead  stock,  to  the  New  Company  in  1702,  and 
an  award  was  made  by  Lord  Godolphin.  Amongst  the  property  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  London  Company  to  the  United  Company,  were  those  possessions 
which  the  East  India  Company  possess  in  fee-simple  in  their  own  right ; such  was 
the  islands  of  Bombay  and  St.  Helena,  and  various  factories  and  forts  ; settle- 
ments, including  Fort  William,  with  the  large  territory  connected  with  it,  and  also 
Fort  St.  George.  The  charter  ofl698  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  privileges 
possessed  by  the  United  East  India  Company.  The  Company  continued  to  act 
under  this  charter,  and  there  was  no  other  legislative  provision  ofimportance  until 
the  Act  which  was  passed  in  the  27th  of  George  2d,  which  in  fact  was  the  Mutiny 
Act,  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  in  the  Company’s  troops.  At  the  close  of 
that  Act  there  was  a provision,  declaring  that  the  parties  who  committed  offences  in 
India  were  liable  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  King’s  Bench  in  England  ; that  was  the 
only  provision  I believe  which  existed  until  the  year  I760,  when  the  Company  ac- 
quired what  is  termed  the  Dewanny,  or  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

The  Court  of  Proprietors,  in  consequence  of  those  acquisitions,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  resolved  to  increase  the  dividends  to 
a very  considerable  extent.  It  led  to  Parliament  passing  a legislative  provision, 
limiting  the  dividends  to  a certain  rate.  I11  the  year  1773,  Parliament  itself  in- 
stituted an  inquiry  into  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  considered 
that  the  wars  that  had  been  carried  on  in  India,  and  the  want  of  control  by  the 
Company  over  their  servants,  imperatively  called  for  some  legislative  interposition, 
to  put  a stop  to  the  abuses  which  then  prevailed.  In  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 

(44o. — I.)  a anterior 
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miscellaneous,  anterior  to  the  Act  oflSGeo.S,  each  individual  possessing  500/.  stock  (l  believe  no 
matter  for  what  period)  was  entitled  to  vote,  or  it  might  have  been  limited  pre- 

Petcr  Auber,  Esq  viously  to  six  months,  but  in  1773  it  was  extended  to  twelve  months  ; by  the 

14  February  1832-  Act  the  13  Geo.  3,  the  individual  must  have  held  his  stock  12  months  before  I 
could  vote  at  a General  Court.  A proprietor  holding  1,000/.  stock  had  one  vote 
3,000/.  stock,  two  votes;  6,000/.  stock,  three  votes,  and  holding  10,000/.  stock, 
four  votes.  There  were  previous  limits  with  regard  to  the  period  at  which  ballots 
could  be  called.  Such  was  the  state  with  reference  to  the  proprietors  of  East 
India  stock  in  1773.  The  Court  of  Directors  consisted  of  24  members,  as  or- 
dained by  the  charter  of  William,  each  director  was  required  to  possess  2,000/. 
stock.  As  they  were  then  elected  annually,  it  was  considered  that  a liability  to 
be  removed  in  one  year  from  the  direction,  did  not  give  them  sufficient  power, 
authority,  or  permanency  in  their  situation ; it  was  therefore  ordained  that  they 
should  be  elected  for  four  years  in  future.  They  were  required  by  the  Act  of 
the  13  Geo.  3,  for  the  first  time,  to  put  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  possession  of 
all  the  advices  received  from  India  relative  to  the  revenue,  and  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  of  the  Indian  empire.  That  Act  nani'ed  the  Governor  General 
and  Council,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  had  no  power  of  nominating  either  the 
Governor  General  or  any  member  of  Council.  In  order  to  place  a barrier  against 
the  restoration  of  servants  who  had  been  guilty  of  malversation  or  oppression, 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  restrained  from  compounding  sentences  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  of  any  courts,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  restore  any  servant 
without  the  consent  of  three  parts  in  four  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ; and  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  proprietors.  Various  other  provisions  were  contained  in 
the  Act  Such  was  the  situation  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  stood  in  the 
year  1773.  In  the  year  1781  the  Court  were  required  to  send  copies  of  all  the 
despatches  which  they  proposed  to  send  to  India,  to  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1784  the  next  important 
change  took  place,  by  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Six  Privy 
Councillors  were  appointed,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
one  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  members  were  to  form  a Board, 
who  were  to  superintend,  direct,  and  control  all  acts,  operations  or  concerns  which 
at  all  related  to  the  civil  or  military  government  or  revenues  of  India.  The  Board 
were  authorized  to  have  access  to  all  papers  and  copies  of  such  as  they  might 
require  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Board  were  likewise  to  have  copies  of 
all  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Courts  of  Proprietors  and  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  of  all  despatches  received  from  India  relating  to  the  civil  or  military 
government  and  revenues,  and  of  all  letters  from  their  several  agents  at  Bussora, 
Bagdad,  and  Aleppo.  All  despatches  proposed  to  be  sent  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  their  governments  abroad,  in  any  way  relating  to  the  civil  or  military 
government  and  revenues,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Board,  who  had  the 
power  of  altering  or  amending  the  same.  The  Board  were  required  to  return  the 
drafts  so  altered  or  approved  within  the  period  of  14  days.  In  the  event  of  any 
of  those  despatches  being  returned  altered  upon  points  which  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors might  think  did  not  relate  to  the  revenues  or  the  civil  or  military  government, 
they  were  authorized  to  make  representations  thereon  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. I should  have  stated  that  the  Board  were  required  to  inform  the  Court 
of  the  reasons  at  large  which  had  induced  them  to  make  such  alterations.  The 
Board  were  likewise  invested  with  the  power  of  requiting  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  frame  a despatch  upon  any  subject  connected  with  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment or  revenues  in  India  ; and  in  the  event  of  the  same  not  being  framed 
within  14  days,  the  Board  might  send  to  the  Directors  a despatch  to  that  effect. 
It  was  likewise  ordained  that  there  should  be  a Secret  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  to  whom  the  Board,  when  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
matter  required  secrecy,  such  as  relating  to  the  levying  of  war  or  making  of  peace, 
or  treating  or  negotiating  with  any  native  princes  or  states  in  India,  might  send 
orders  and  instructions  ; and  the  Secret  Committee  were  to  forward  such  orders, 
in  the  form  of  despatches,  to  India,  without  disclosing  the  same.  It  was  specially 
provided  in  the  Act  of  1784,  that  the  Board  were  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  in 
the  nomination  or  appointment  of  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Compauy  at  home  or 
abroad.  His  Majesty,  under  his  sign  manual,  might  recal  any  servant;  so  might 
the  Court  of  Directors.  When  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  recal  any  servant,  a 
duplicate  of  the  instrument  was  to  be  delivered  or  transmitted  to  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Vacancies 
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Vacancies  in  India  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  cove- 
nanted civil  servants,  excepting  the  office  of  Governor  General  and  Governors, 
if  the  Court  saw  fit  to  appoint  any  other  parties.  In  the  event  of  a vacancy 
occurring  in  the  government  in  India,  and  the  Directors  not  appointing  to  it 
within  two  months  after  knowing  the  same,  His  Majesty  was  authorized  to  nomi- 
nate, and  in  that  case,  the  power  that  the  Court  previously  possessed  of  read  could 
not  be  then  exercised  by  them.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  likewise  authorized 
to  appoint  members  of  Council  provisionally  to  succeed,  in  the  event  of  any 
vacancy  ; and  they  might  revoke  the  same.  No  salary  was  to  be  received  by  the 
party  so  appointed  until  he  took  upon  himself  office.  When  the  Council  was  re- 
duced to  two,  and  no  provisional  member  appointed,  then  the  senior  civil  servant 
on  the  spot  was  to  be  called  in.  It  was  provided,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  when  approved  by  the  Board,  were  not  to  be 
revoked  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Ail  the  Company’s  establishments  abroad 
were  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  view  of 
making  such  retrenchments  as  might  appear  expedient;  and  a statement  of  all 
the  servants  and  establishments,  with  their  places  and  employments,  were  to  be 
laid  annually  before  Parliament.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  limited  in  sending 
out  any  servants  as  writers  or  cadets,  other  than  were  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
proper  establishment.  The  promotion  of  the  servants,  in  their  respective  lines, 
was  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament ; and  it  was  likewise  ordained  that  the 
Company’s  servants,  when  dismissed  by-competent  courts,  could  not  then  be  re- 
stored. In  1786  the  members  of  the  -Secret  Committee  were  to  be  sworn,  and 
all  parties  employed  by  them  were  likewise  to  be  sworn.  In  that  year  there  was 
likewise  a further  regulation  for  the  trial  in  England  of  offences  committed  in 
India.  In  1788  an  Act  was  passed,  on  a point  of  right  disputed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  defray,  out  of  the  revenues 
of  India,  the  charges  on  account  of  the  King’s  forces,  to  the  extent  of  12,200 
men  ; at  the  same  time  it  was  specially  ordained  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
should  not  give  any  order  for  an  increase  of  salary  or  allowances,  or  for  any  ex- 
traordinary allowance  to  any  individual,  Otherwise  than  as  proposed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.  The  Board  were  also  restricted  from  granting  any  gratuity.  An- 
nual  accounts  of  the  Indian  revenues  were  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  14  days 
after  their  meeting.  That  closes  the  second  period  with  regard  to  the  home 
authorities.  In  1793  most  of  the  various  provisions  contained  in  the  former  Acts 
were  re-enacted  ; a President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed.  No 
action  was  to  be  stayed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Board.  The  application  of  the  surplus  revenues  in  India,  and  of  home  profits, 
was  prescribed  under  that  Act.  No  grant  of  salary  above  200/.,  made  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  was  valid,  without  being  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
The  next  important  measure  was  the  Act  of  1813,  which  provided  for  a separation 
of  the  territorial  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Company’s  affairs.  No  duties 
imposed  in  India  were  valid  until  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  All 
applications  from  parties  for  permission  to  proceed  to  India  were  to  be  made,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ; and  if  refused  by  the  Court,  they 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  within  one  month  of  their  receipt  by  the  Court, 
accompanied  witli  any  representation  respecting  such  application.  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  might  order  a certificate  for  such  parties  to  proceed,  if  they  saw 
fit.  The  regulations  for  the  college  at  Hayleybury  for  the  education  of  the  civil 
servants,  and  the  military  seminary  at  Addiscombe,  were  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board.  It  was  likewise  ordained  that  the  college  and  seminary  should  be 
maintained  during  the  present  term  of  the  Company’s  exclusive  privileges.  One 
lac  out  of  any  surplus  territorial  revenue  was  set  apart  for  the  improvement  and 
education  of  the  natives.  The  appropriation  of  the  revenues  was  particularly  de- 
fined and  laid  down.  The  home  profits  were  not  liable  to  territorial  charges  until 
the  dividend  was  provided  for.  When  the  debtin  India  was  reduced  to  10,000,000/., 
and  the  bond  debt  to  3,000,000/.,  a guarantee  fund  of  12,000,000/.  might  be 
framed  as  a security  for  the  capital  stock  of  the  proprietors.  It  was,  as  already 
stated,  under  this  Act  that  the  separation  of  the  commercial  and  territorial  ac- 
counts took  place  ; and  no  despatch,  as  to  the  application  of  revenue  to  commer- 
cial purposes,  was  to  be  sent  to  India  until  approved  by  the  Board.  The  Board, 
instead  of  being  required  to  send  back  despatches  transmitted  for  their  approval, 
in  14  days,  might  retain  the  same  two  months.  All  questions  in  the  Court  of 
Directors  put  by  ballot,  where  the  votes  were  equal,  had,  under  the  charter,  been 
decided  by  the  lot  of  the  treasurer;  by  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo.  3,  the  question, 
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miscellaneous,  on  which  the  votes  were  in  future  equal,  was  declared  to  be  lost,  except  in  the  case 
of  two  or  more  candidates  for  office.  The  vacancies  of  Governor  General,  Go- 

Pettr  Auber,  Esq.  vernors  and  Commanders-in-Chief,  were  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  King. 

14  February  1832  The  Court  had  reserved  to  them  the  privilege  of  appointing  their  advocates- 
general,  advocates,  attorniesand  chaplains,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Board, 
and  likewise  masters-attendant.  The  restoration  of  suspended  servants  was  made 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board.  The  Act  that  had  previously  limited 
the  return  of  the  military  officers  to  a period  within  five  years,  was  now  extended 
to  allow  general  officers  and  lieutenant-colonel  commandants  to  return,  although 
they  had  been  absent  five  years  from  India.  The  restored  civil  servants,  who 
might  have  been  absent  from  India  any  number  of  years,  were,  under  the  former 
Act,  permitted  to  take  the  rank  which  they  would  have  possessed  had  they  re- 
mained in  India;  but  by  the  Act  of  1813,  the  individual  so  restored  takes  rank 
only  according  to  the  period  when  he  departed  from  India.  The  former  Act 
required  that  their  servants  should  be  appointed  and  take  rank  according  to  seni- 
ority of  appointment;  the  Act  of  the  53d  provided  that  they  might  be  appointed 
to  boards,  &c.  without  taking  rank  according  to  seniority  of  appointment  to  the 
service.  No  gratuity  of  above  600/.,  granted  bv  the  Company,  was  valid,  unless 
confirmed  by  the  Board.  Copies  of  all  grants  of  money  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  required  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  A certain  sum  for  passage-money 
was  given  to  Governors  General  and  Commanders-in-Cbief,  and  other  function- 
aries, on  their  departure  from  England,  for  outfit,  in  lieu  of  their  drawing  their 
salary  from  the  time  of  their  appointment  in  this  country.  The  payment  on 
account  of  King’s  troops  was  not  to  exceed  20,000  men.  '1  he  power  of  granting 
superannuation  to  their  servants  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  and  the  Court  of 
Directors ; the  accounts  of  such  superannuations  were  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. British  subjects  were  made  liable  to  the  local  civil  judicatures.  Such  is 
a general  outline  of  the  Acts  regarding  the  home  system. 

6.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  functions  actually  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors ? — The  Court  of  Proprietors  elect  the  directors,  and  declare  the  divi- 
dends ; all  grants  of  money  beyond  600/.  are  submitted  to  their  approval  by  the 
Court  of  Directors ; they  make  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Company, 
which  laws  are  binding  upon  the  Company  where  no  Act  of  Parliament  exists 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  define  exactly  what  the  powers  of  the 
General  Court  are.  Those  powers,  as  has  been  before  stated,  were  limited  by 
the  Act  of  1784,  in  consequence  of  their  having  interfered  with  regard  to  various 
measures  connected  with  the  government  of  India,  as  proposed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors;  and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  servants  and 
others  for  malversation  and  corrupt  practices  abroad.  Their  powers  are  also 
considerably  limited  by  the  Act  which  provides  that  no  measures  adopted  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  approved  by  the  Board,  can  be  revoked  or  altered 
by  the  Court  of  Proprietors ; at  the  same  time  there  is  no  limit  that  I am  aware 
of  which  prevents  the  Court  of  Proprietors  from  discussing  any  matters  relating 
to  the  Company:  they  would  be  guided,  it  is  presumed,  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  by  the  Knowledge  that  what  they  might  resolve  upon,  if  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
would  be  rendered  negatory  and  ineffectual;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  genera!  affairs  of  the  Company  if  the  proprietors  were  authorized 
to  interfere  as  formerly.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  have  the  power,  under  the 
charter,  of  calling  upon  the  Court  of  Directors  to  summon  a Special  General 
Court  upon  the  requisition  of  nine  proprietors,  who  are  qualified  to  vote,  or 
each  possessed  of  1,000/.  stock.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  particular  privi- 
lege that  appertains  to  them. 

7.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Act  of  1793  specially  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  administration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  civil  or  military  government  or  revenues  of  India? — The  Act  of  1798  was  a 
repetition,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  provisions  that  existed  under  the  Act  of 
1784;  that  was  the  original  Act  that  invested  the  Board  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  affairs  of  the  Company  on  certain  defined  points. 

8.  You  state  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Court  of  Proprietors  from  dis- 
cussing any  measure  of  the  Court  of  Directors;  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  precluded  from  any  control,  except  in  the  instance  of  a 
grant  of  money  exceeding  600/.? — Yes,  except  in  making  bye-laws  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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9.  Have  they,  subsequent  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813,  in  point  of  fact  miscellaneous. 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  bye-laws? — They  have  made  bye-laws,  and  among  ~T~, — F 

them  one  which  ordains  that  all  proceedings  in  Parliament  connected  with  the  Esq‘ 

interests  of  the  East  India  Company  should  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  Court  14Febru«7  1832- 
of  Directors  before  the  same  are  passed  into  a law,  and  others  as  to  grants  of 


money. 

10.  What  are  the  qualifications  now  necessary  to  give  n vote,  and  how  many 
of  the  proprietors  are  there  qualified  to  vote? — The  qualification  necessary  to  give 
a proprietor  a vote  is  possessing  1,000/.  stock,  and  that  stock  he  must  have  held 
a twelvemonth.  No  minor  is  qualified  to  vote. 

11.  What  other  exceptions  are  there? — I am  not  aware  of  any  other.  Females 


may  vote. 

12.  What  is  the  number  of  proprietors  entitled  to  vote? — The  total  number  of 
proprietors  entitled  to  vote  at  the  present  time  is  1,976*  of  which  there  are  54  who 
have  four  votes,  50  who  have  three,  370  who  have  two,  and  1,502  who  have  one 
vote.  The  number  of  proprietors  who  possess  stock  enough  to  qualify  them  to 
vote,  but  have  not  held  that  stock  a sufficient  time,  are  3 of  four  votes,  12  of 
three  votes,  39  of  two  votes,  and  132  of  one  vote.  Then  there,  is  the  privilege 
belonging  to  the  proprietors  who  hold  500/.  stock,  of  speaking  in  the  General 
Court,  but  not  of  voting;  of  those  there  are  221.  There  are  also  396  who  hold 
stock  under  6001.;  and  there  are  lf>5  accounts  in  the  names  of  foreigners.  There 
are  seven  proprietors  who  hold  more  than  10,000/.  stock.  The  total  number  of 
accounts  is  8,579. 

13.  Can  aliens  vote? — I do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  that  question. 

14.  The  proprietors  are  not  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy? — Clearly  not. 

15.  Are  you  aware  that  corporations  can  vote  under  their  seal? — I am  not. 

1 (j.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  proprietors  are  resident  in  and  about  the 
metropolis? — I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  acquire  any  accurate  information 
upon  that  point. 

17.  You  have  stated  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  have  the  power  of  con- 
trolling any  grant  of  money  exceeding  600/.? — .Yes. 

IS.  Can  they  make  grants  of  money  themselves  irrespective  of  the  Court  of 
Directors? — They  can  propose  grants  of  themselves;  and  it  was  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  in  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo.  3,  any  grant  made  by  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  did  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, aud  the  Act  of  the  55th  was  consequently  brought  in  to  remedy  that  defect. 
No  grant  whatever  that  may  be  made  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  exceeding 
600/.,  is  valid  or  effectual,  unless  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

19.  You  have  stated  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors  declare  the  dividend;  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1793,  the  dividend  lias  always  been  declared  at  the 
maximum  prescribed  by  that  Act,  of  10£  per  cent.? — Yes. 

20.  The  declaration  of  tiie  dividend  has  therefore  become  a mere  matter  of  form 
in  the  Court  of  Proprietors? — If  any  increase  was  to  take  place,  it  must  be  done  by 
ballot.  The  Court  of  Directors  come  to  a resolution,  which  they  communicate  to 
the  Court  of  Proprietors,  recommending  what  the  dividend  should  be,  the  Court 
having  previously  ascertained  the  means  of  the  Company  to  grant  that  dividend. 

21.  When  you  speak  of  the  means  of  the  Company  to  grant  the  dividend,  are 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  dividend  is  declared  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  commercial  profits  of  the  Company?— Clearly. 

22.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  commercial  profits  have,  in  every  succeeding 
year  since  1793,  been  in  a state  to  justify,  as  commercial  profits,  a dividend  of  10£ 
percent.?  —I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  since  1793,  the  commercial  means  of 
tile  Company  have  been  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  dividend;  but  L can  answer 
positively  from  1813,  when  a separation  of  the  accounts  took  place,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  no  dividend  whatever  has  been  proposed  until  the  Committee  of 
Treasury,  who  manage  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Company,  have  had  before 
them  a full  aud  clear  account  of  what  the  Company’s  means  and  profits  are. 

2S.  The  Court  of  Proprietors  are  precluded  from  revoking,  suspending  or 
varying  any  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  touching  the  civil  or  military  go- 
vernment of  India,  or  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  after  the  same  shall 
have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? — Clearly. 

24.  Has  the  Court  of  Proprietors  any  means  of  knowing  what  orders  or  reso- 
lutions have  been  passed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  any  given  subject, 
before  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners? — Certainly  not 

(445.— I.)  a 3 25.  The 
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mjsctllLbbous.  25.  The  proprietors  then  are  in  feet  virtually  precluded  from  all  substantial 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company? — Yes,  certainly;  and  the  inconve- 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  nience  that  arose  from  their  interference  led  to  that  exclusion. 

14  February  1832-  26.  What  number  of  persons,  qualified  as  proprietors,  appear  to  be  retired 

civil  or  military  servants  of  the  Company? — I do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  ascertain  that  point. 

27.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  to  state  what  is  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  what  are  the  functions  actually  exercised  by  them? 
— The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  24  proprietors,  who  are  elected  under  the 
Act  of  1773.  Under  the  charter,  13  of  those  Directors  form  a Court,  and  they 
conduct  the  whole  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
subject,  upon  certain  points,  to  the  control  and  authority  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  Court  of  Proprietors. 

28.  What  number  of  individuals  are  there  among  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  being  retired  civil  or  military  servants  of  the  Company,  or 
retired  commanders  of  ships? — Three  Directors  have  been  private  merchants  in 
India,  two  of  whom  had  previously  been  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company ; 
seven  have  been  civil  servants  in  India  ; four  have  been  military  servants  ; three 
have  been  in  the  maritime  service,  not  abroad,  but  the  freighted  service  ; one 
was  a barrister  at  Calcutta  ; three  are  merchants  ; one  a banker,  and  two  private 
gentlemen.  Of  the  six  Directors  out  by  rotation,  two  were  in  the  maritime 
service,  two  are  bankers,  and  two  merchants. 

29.  Of  those  30  gentlemen  could  you  state  what  number  have  had  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  India,  by  having  been  in  India? — Twenty. 

30.  Into  how  many  committees  are  the  Directors  divided  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business? — There  are  three  principal  committees,  one  called  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  the  other  the  Committee  of  Buying  and  Warehouses, 
and  the  third  class  the  Committee  of  Shipping. 

31.  Of  whom  does  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  consist? — Of  the  nine 
senior  members,  with  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  making  eleven. 

82.  In  what  manner  is  the  appointment  of  the  several  Directors  to  committees 
regulated  ? — In  the  month  of  April  annually,  after  the  general  election,  the  bye- 
laws ordain  that  a Chairman  and  Deputy  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  ; and  when  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  are  chosen,  the  Court 
assembled  appoint  the  several  committees ; the  Chairman  proposing  from  the 
chair  the  several  members  of  the  committees. 

33.  State  what  departments  come  within  the  province  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, and  the  other  committees? — The  Secretary ’s-office  is  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  the  Examiners-office,  the  Auditor’s-office,  the  Military 
Secretary’s-office,  the  Military  Fund  and  Recruiting,  the  Treasury,  the  College, 
and  what  is  termed  the  China  Department.  The  Committee  of  Buying  and 
Warehouses  also  comprise  the  Buying  Warehouse  department,  the  whole  of  the 
Warehouse  establishment,  the  Accountant’s-office,  also  what  is  termed  the  East 
India  Wharf  and  they  form  the  Military  Seminary  Committee.  The  Committee 
of  Shipping  comprise  the  Shipping  department,  the  Master  Attendant’s-office, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  of  the  shipping  concerns  of  the  Company. 

34.  In  feet,  then,  all  that  relates  to  the  territorial  business  of  the  government 
of  India  is  comprised  in  the  Committee  of  Correspondence? — All  that  relutes  to 
the  preparation  of  despatches  for  India  generally ; there  are  despatches  prepared 
under  the  Committee  of  Buying  and  Warehouses  that  relate  to  the  commercial 
concerns  and  investments,  but  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  comprises 
generally  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  correspondence. 

35.  To  this  committee  the  Directors  can  only  arrive  by  seniority  ? — As  the 
members  are  appointed  by  seniority  to  the  committees,  they  can  only  arrive  by 
gradation  at  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

36.  Would  a retired  judicial  or  military  officer  be  obliged  to  serve  as  a matter 
of  course  upon  the  Committee  of  Buying  and  Warehouses,  or  the  Committee  of 
Shipping,  and  in  those  situations  would  you  consider  his  services  most  efficient 
and  useful? — He  would  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  serve  in  those  committees; 
but  I may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  each  member  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
has  an  opportunity  of  investigating  and  becoming  acquainted  with  every  matter 
connected  with  the  Company’s  concerns,  whatever  they  may  be ; and  perhaps  I 
should  be  able  to  explain  the  matter  better  if  I was  to  state  how  the  business  of 

the 
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the  Court  of  Directors  is  conducted,  which  will  show  that  those  members,  though  miscellaneous. 

appointed  to  other  committees,  may  have  and  do  have  full  cognizance  of  what  is  

going  forward.  With  regard  to  India,  every  despatch  of  every  sort  and  kind,  be  Peter  Aubrr>  Es^- 
it  what  it  may,  whether  upon  the  secret,  commercial  or  political  department,  or  14  February  1832. 
from  the  agents  abroad,  all  come  in  the  first  instance  to  the  .Secretary’s-office, 
and  they  are  laid  by  the  Chairman  before  the  first  Court  of  Directors  which 
meets  after  their  receipt ; where  a despatch  is  considered  of  importance,  that 
despatch  is  frequently  and  generally  read  t.o  the  Court  at  length,  and  any  member 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  after  a despatch  has  been  read  or  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Court,  has  full  power  to  call  for  it  at  any  time  he  pleases.  The  despatches, 
when  read  or  laid  before  the  Court,  are  considered  under  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  and  the  several  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
answers  to  those  despatches,  take  the  directions  of  the  Chairs  upon  the  points 
connected  with  them.  Under  those  officers  there  are  assistants,  who  prepare 
what  is  termed  collections,  and  those  collections  embrace  the  whole  matter  to 
which  any  despatch  has  reference,  whatever  it  may  be.  After  the  despatch  or 
draft,  is  thus  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Chairs,  it  is  brought  before  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  when  it  is  approved  by  that  committee,  it  is 
laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  where  it  remains  a week  or  a fortnight,  or 
even  a longer  period,  at  the  wish  of  any  Director.  Thus  each  Director,  when 
the  despatch  is  first  received,  has  the  means  of  becoming  fully  acquainted  with 
its  contents ; and  when  the  reply  is  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  mem- 
bers may  call  for  the  collections,  and  make  themselves  fully  masters  of  the  ground- 
work of  the  despatch,  and  of  the  several  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  so  with 
regard  to  every  other  subject  that  comes  before  the  Court  of  Directors.  Every 
application  to  the  Court  comes  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Secretary’s-office, 
whether  letter  or  address  from  parties  in  this  country,  or  despatches  from  India. 

They  are  invariably  laid  before  the  first  Court  after  their  receipt ; consequently 
every  member  of  the  Court  has  full  power  to  call  for  anything,  be  it  what  it  may, 
that  is  before  the  Court,  except  despatches  to  or  from  the  Secret  Committee. 

37.  With  whom  does  it  rest  whether  a despatch  shall  be  read  to  the  Court  or 
not  ? — The  Chairman  points  out  what  he  considers  of  importance. 

38.  How  many  years  is  it  on  the  average  before  a junior  Director  arrives  at 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence? — It  is  hardly  possible  to  define;  it  is  some- 
times a very  long  period,  and  sometimes  very  short. 

39-  It  may  happen  then  that  a very  able  and  experienced  servant  may  return 
from  India  and  be  elected  a Director,  and  not  arrive  at  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  administration  of  Indian 
concerns,  until  he  becomes  too  old  tor  service? — He  has  the  same  means  in  the 
situation  he  stands  in  as  a Director  of  acquiring  all  the  information  that  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  possesses. 

4*0.  Do  you  mean  that  a member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  the  power  to 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ?— No ; 
they  do  not  interfere,  but  they  have  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  brought  before  the  committee  upon  which  any  ultimate  proceeding 
takes  place. 

41.  To  become  acquainted  with  a thing,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  it,  are 
two  different  things? — Undoubtedly  they  do  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  committee,  but  they  have  the  means  not  only  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  brought  "before  the  committee,  but  they  sometimes 
move  in  Court  and  carry  the  reversal  of  the  decisions  and  views  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  have  adopted  with  regard  to  despatches  and  other 
matters.  Each  member  has  likewise  the  privilege  of  entering  a dissent  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Court,  which  dissent  is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  the 
day  after  it  is  so  recorded. 

42.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  upon  what  principle  this  limitation  by  the 
Directors  of  their  own  power  to  avail  themselves  of  the  greatest  experience  and 
ability  that  their  body  will  furnish  in  this  most  important  department,  is  founded? 

— . ,e  committees,  as  they  stand  now,  were  generally  framed  in  1785,  in  order  to 
assimilate  their  duties  with  those  which  it  was  considered  the  Court  would  have 


to  perform  in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  gone  on.  I am  not  aware  of  any  particular  principle 
upon  which  it  has  been  founded,  other  than  that  of  seniority  enabling  every 
Director  to  become  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 

43.  You  presume  that  the  number  of  years  that  may  elapse  before  arriving  at 
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miscellaneous,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  a period  of  probation  ? — No,  I do  not 

— consider  it  by  any  means  a period  of  probation,  because  I think  an  individual 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  Director,  if  placed  upon  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  would  be  perfectly 
14  February  1832.  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties ; but  it  is  desirable  that  he  should 
acquire  a general  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

44.  Practically,  is  it  the  case  that  a Director,  upon  his  first  being  appointed 
a Director,  can  immediately  take  an  active  part,  if  he  chooses  it,  in  the  great 
concerns  of  the  Indian  government? — Most  unquestionably. 

45.  Has  it  been  the  practice  for  Directors,  at  their  first  becoming  so,  to  take 
an  active  part  ? — Of  late  years  most  particularly  so. 

46.  Do  you  consider  that  a Director  acquires  in  the  Shipping  and  Buying  Com- 
mittees any  knowledge  that  makes  him  more  fit  to  be  one  of  the  Corresponding 
Committees  when  he  arrives  at  it  by  seniority  ? — 1 think  he  does  acquire  parti- 
cular information  which  makes  him  more  fit;  he  gains  a general  knowledge  on 
points  touched  upon  in  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Company’s  affairs. 

47-  You  have  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Chairs  are  elected  annually  ; 
is  not  every  gentleman,  upon  his  first  admission  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
qualified  to  be  the  Chairman,  if  the  Court  so  think  fit? — Certainly. 

48.  Is  it  not  thought  desirable  that  the  person  who,  as  you  have  observed,  if 
Chairman,  is  on  all  committees,  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  business  of 
Shipping,  and  Buying  and  Warehouses? — I think  any  gentleman  who  might  be 
placed  by  the  Court  in  the  situation  of  Chairman  immediately  or  within  a year 
after  his  being  elected  a Director,  would  scarcely  feel  himself  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  multifarious  duties  which  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  gentleman 
filling  the  Chair. 

49.  Is  that  not  the  reason  why  the  practice  of  seniority  has  so  long  prevailed? 
— I can  conceive  no  other  reason  for  it. 

50.  At  present  six  Directors  go  out  annually  by  rotation  ? — They  do. 

51.  Do  you  know  upon  what  principle  or  in  what  way  that  arrangement  was 
made  ? — It  was  considered,  anterior  to  1773,  at  least  so  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings state,  that  there  were  combinations  when  the  Court  of  Directors  were 
chosen  all  at  one  time,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  break  the 
system,  and  thus  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  chosen  six  annually;  and  that 
by  six  going  out  in  rotation,  a break  would  be  made  so  as  effectually  to  alter  the 
whole  connexion  which  had  previously  existed,  and  which  was  considered  inju- 
rious to  the  administration  or  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

52.  The  Directors  who  go  out  by  rotation  are,  however,  uniformly  re-elected 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year? — Not  uniformly;  not  necessarily. 

53.  It  has  happened  that  they  have  uniformly  been  re-elected? — No,  it  has 
not;  there  have  been  instances  where  the  Directors  have  been  thrown  out. 

54.  How  many  exceptions  have  you  known  ? — 1 cannot  immediately  recollect 
the  exact  cases. 

55.  More  than  one  ? — Yes. 

56.  About  once  in  five  years? — It  may  be  so. 

57.  Did  those  instances  of  rejection  occur  upon  public  grounds  ? — One  cer- 
tainly did  upon  public  grounds ; with  regard  to  the  others,  I really  do  not  believe 
that  they  did. 

58.  Did  you  ever  know  a Director  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence within  the  first  year  of  his  election  as  Director,  however  qualified  he  might 
be  for  the  situation? — Never. 

59.  VVill  you  state  what  is  the  course  adopted  in  preparing  answers  for  des- 
patches from  India? — There  are  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  answers  to  the 
despatches  in  the  political,  revenue,  judicial,  public,  military,  and  financial  depart- 
ments. The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  answer  to  a despatch  from 
India  calls  upon  his  assistants  to  make  a collection,  which  comprises  all  matters 
relating  to  the  despatch  to  be  answered.  The  despatch  is  answered  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Court  and  the  Board. 
The  officer  who  prepares  the  answer  communicates  with  the  Chairs,  and  takes 
their  direction  on  points  connected  with  it;  when  the  draft  is  fully  prepared,  it 
is  then  laid  by  the  Chairman  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

CO.  Be  good  enough  to  describe  its  progress  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? 
— I am  now  speaking  as  to  public  proceedings  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  the  despatch,  because  previous  communications  frequently  take  place  between 
the  Chairs  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  regarding  despatches,  prior  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
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61.  In  what  shape  is  the’first  communication  made  to  the  Board  of  Commission-  miscellaneous, 

ers  ? — The  first  mode  in  which  the  communication  generally  takes  place  is  by  what  

is  termed  “a  previous  communication,”  which  communication  (to  which  none  Peter  Auber,  Hs^. 
but  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  Chairs,  and  the  officer  who  prepares  the  14  February  1S32 
despatch,  are  parties,)  puts  the  President  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Chairs, 
as  to  any  given  despatch. 

62.  Is  this  previous  communication  oral  or  in  writing? — Frequently  both,  but 
almost  invariably  in  writing  also. 

63.  What  follows  on  alterations  being  made  by  the  Board  in  despatches  sent 
up  regularly  for  approval  ? — The  draft  having  passed  through  the  Court,  is  signed 
officially  by  the  secretary  to  the  Court,  and  sent  up  in  the  usual  form.  If  the 
draft  is  returned  by  the  Board  with  alterations,  which  are  made  in  red  ink,  by 
striking  out  some  parts  and  adding  to  others,  with  a letter  explanatory  of  the 
Board’s  reasons  for  the  same,  the  Court  are  authorized  to  address  to  the  Board  a 
representation  upon  such  alterations  as  the  Board  may  make.  In  the  event  of 
the  Board  not  being  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  by  the  Court  against  such 
alterations,  the  Board  communicate  the  same  by  letter  to  the  Court,  and  at  the  same 
time  generally  desire  that  the  draft  maybe  framed  into  a despatch,  and  forwarded 
.to  India,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

64.  The  Act  fixes  the  limit  of  time  within  which  it  is  necessary,  under  such 

circumstances,  that  the  despatch  should  be  sent  off? — No.  The  Board  are 

required  to  take  such  representation  into  consideration ; and  their  orders,  upon 
so  considering  it,  are  final  and  conclusive  on  the  Court. 

65.  In  the  event  of  the  despatch  not  being  sent  by  the  Court,  has  the  Board  the 
power  itself  of  sending  out  the  despatch? — No;  the  Board  having  ordered  the 
despatch  to  be  sent  out,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  still  declining  to  send  out  the 
despatch,  in  the  belief  that  the  Board  have  exceeded  their  powers  in  the  altera- 
tions which  they  have  made,  the  Court  appeal,  by  petition,  to  the  King  in  Council, 
who  decides  whether  the  alterations  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Board.  If 
that  decision  is  in  the  affirmative,  a mandamus  may  be  moved  for  to  compel  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  sign  and  forward  such  despatch. 

66.  Have  differences  of  opinion  arisen  from  time  to  time  between  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  the  Directors  upon  the  matter  of  any  despatch? — Dif- 
ferences have  arisen  frequently. 

67.  Has  any  instance  occurred  of  resort  being  had  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
a mandamus  ? — I am  only  aware  of  one  instance,  which  was  in  Major  Hart’s  case; 
it  originated  many  years  ago,  and  the  mandamus  was  served  about  15  years  ago. 

68.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ? — Major  Hart  was  an  officer 
employed  as  commissary  of  grain  under  the  late  Lord  Harris,  then  General  Harris, 
at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799-  During  the  siege,  if  I recollect  right,  there 
was  considerable  scarcity  of  grain  ; Major  Hart  shortly  afterwards  reported  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  a considerable  quantity  of  private  rice;  some  doubt  arose  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  rice ; and  the  price  which 
he  demanded  for  it  was  considered  to  be  exorbitant;  and  his  conduct  led  to  his 
removal  from  the  service.  He  afterwards  made  an  application  to  the  Government 
for  payment  on  account  oftliis  rice,  to  a greater  extent  than  the  Court  had  ordered 
remuneration.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  thought  he  was  entitled  to  a larger 
sum  ; and  the  Court,  not  considering  that  the  Board  had  authority  to  order  the 
increased  sum  to  be  paid,  refused  to  sign  the  despatch  as  altered  by  the  Board. 

This  led  to  an  appeal,  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  to  the  King  in  Council. 

69.  What  was  the  result? — The  Kingjn  Council  decided  that  the  Board  had 
the  power,  and  the  Board  in  consequence  of  that  moved  for  a mandamus,  which 
was  served  upon  the  members  of  the  Court  individually;  the  despatch  was 
accordingly  signed,  but  the  Court  at  the  same  time  recorded  their  protest.  The 
money  has  never  been  received  by  Major  Hart,  as  he  or  his  attornies  did  not 
consider  that  the  decision  even  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  to  reimburse- 
ment, amounted  to  what  he  justly  claimed. 

70.  'i  he  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India  possess  and  exercise 
an  absolute  control  over  the  subject-matter  of  the  despatches  sent  out  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  their  servants  at  the  several  presidencies? — I conceive 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  exercise  the  most  ample  power  with  regard  to 
all  matters  over  which  control  is  given  to  them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating 

(415. — I.)  n to 
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msiTELLANEoua  to  ovil  and  military  government  and  revenues  of  India.  Every  despatch  is 
approved  by  them  before  it  goes  to  India. 

I’eier  Auler,  Esq.  71.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  independent  of  the  control 

14  February  1832.  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners? — I consider  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
possess  all  appointments  of  writers  and  cadets,  and  assistant  surgeons ; in  fact,  all 
patronage,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  which  has  reference  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Governors  or  Commanders-in-Chief.  The  Court  are  limited  with 
reference  to  interfering  in  any  appointment  abroad  of  any  individual  to  any  place 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  After  the  nomination 
of  an  individual  as  a writer  or  cadet,  and  the  party  shall  have  proceeded  to  India, 
all  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  over  such  servant  in  his  future  promotion  or 
appointment  to  office  ceases,  and  they  only  have  the  power  of  recommending  to 
appointments  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

72.  In  whom  rests  the  power  of  promotion  in  India  after  the  civil  servants  have 
arrived  in  that  country? — It  rests  entirely  with  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Governors  in  Council  of  the  several  presidencies. 

73.  Will  you  define  what  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  what  patronage 
is  vested  in  the  Directors,  and  what  in  the  Governors  and  Council  of  the  different 
presidencies  in  India? — The  patronage  that  may  be  considered  immediately 
vested  in  the  Crown  is  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  staff,  and  all  officers 
connected  with  the  King’s  forces,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  King’s  courts  there; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  the  Crown  possesses  the  power  of  appointing  to  any 
other  class  of  office  except  the  bishop. 

74.  In  whom  is  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  General  and  the  Governors 
of  the  subordinate  presidencies  ? — The  Governors  General  are  appointed  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  His  Majesty, 
and  the  Commanders-in-Chief  the  same ; but  Members  of  Council  the  Court  of 
Directors  may  appoint  themselves,  without  any  control  whatever. 

75.  Practically,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  offices  of  Governor  General  and  of 
Governors  and  Commanders-in-Chief  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — They  are 
appointed  distinctly  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

76.  Has  it  not,  in  truth,  been  the  practice  that  those  appointments  have  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  subject  to  the  negative  or 
control  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  Court? — I apprehend  that  upon  selecting  a 
person  for  the  high  office  of  Governor  General  or  Governor  of  either  of  the  pre- 
sidencies, it  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  a necessary  part  of  the  constitution 
that  the  Court  and  Lhe  Board  should  in  some  measure  have  communicated  pre- 
viously upon  the  subject ; but  the  Court  of  Directors  have  the  clear  power  of 
rejecting  any  one  they  please,  or  rather  of  appointing  any  one  they  please, 
the  appointment  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  His  Majesty. 

77.  Is  it  not  practically  the  case  that  the  Court  of  Directors  exercise  a sort  of 
veto  in  extreme  cases,  but  in  ordinary  cases  the  nomination  of  those  great  officers 
really  resides  in  the  King’s  Government  for  the  time  being? — Without  mentioning 
any  names,  because  no  record  has  been  made  in  instances  where  matters  have 
come  under  discussion,  names  have  been  proposed  by  the  Chairs,  and  they  have 
been  rejected  most  decidedly,  although  the  individual  proposed  to  the  Court 
stands  in  the  most  high  and  distinguished  situation  in  this  country. 

78.  Have  not  those  cases  rather  been  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  than  the 
rule  as  it  has  practically  existed  for  the  last  many  years  ? — I apprehend  the  excep- 
tions could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  many,  because  there  would  be  great  hesita- 
tion, and  there  has  been  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  in  naming 
any  individual  who  might  not  be  considered  in  a great  degree  acceptable  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  or  to  the  majority  of  the  Court. 

79.  The  patronage  of  the  Directors  then  would  appear  to  be  confined  mainly 
to  the  appointment  of  writers  in  the  civil  service,  cadets  in  the  military  service, 
and  assistant  surgeons  ? — Certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the  masters-attendant, 
the  advocate-general,  and  chaplain. 

80.  Would  it  be  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  patronage? 
— I apprehend  it  would  be  quite  impracticable ; what  might  be  valuable  to  one 
individual  might  not  be  so  to  another. 

81.  Their  patronage,  however,  must  be  small  in  comparison  to  that  which  is 
exercised  in  India,  and  in  which  neither  the  Government  or  the  Court  of  Directo's 

interfere? 
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interfere? — Decidedly.  There  is  no  civil  patronage  this  year  in  the  Court  of  miscellaneous. 
Directors.  The  Governors  in  India  have  the  whole  of  the  patronage  in  India.  ^ f — j. 

82.  Is  there  any  military  patronage  this  year? — Three  cadets  to  each  j4  Februwy  183^ 
Director. 

83.  The  reductions  now  proceeding  in  India,  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
branches  of  the  administration,  have  no  doubt  materially  reduced  the  home  patron- 
age as  to  writers  and  cadets? — Most  unquestionably  one  of  the  reasons  that 
there  has  been  no  civil  patronage  this  year  has  been  owing  to  the  reductions  in 
India. 

84-.  There  have  been  periods  in  which  these  subjects  of  patronage  have  been 
brought  to  sale  in  this  country? — Clearly. 

85.  How  long  since  has  such  practice  ceased  ? — The  last  case  was  in  the  year 
1827,  when  the  Court  of  Directors  considered  that  a sale  of  patronage  had  oc- 
curred, and  took  measures  for  discovering  the  fact,  and  brought  before  the  public 
the  whole  of  the  parties  whom  they  thought  were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  I may  perhaps  state  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  any  individual,  be  he  who  he  might,  that  was  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  that  traffic,  and  one  of  their  own  body  was  among  the  number  whose  name  had 
been  used ; that  gentleman  was  brought  to  trial  with  other  parties : he  was 
acquitted  ; the  other  parties  were  convicted  and  imprisoned. 

86.  Was  there  at  that  period  a known  market  price  attached  to  the  purchase 
of  a writership  and  cadetship  ? — I really  believe  not. 

87.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind  that  that  practice  has  of  late  years 
been  discontinued? — My  own  impression  is,  that  it  decidedly  has. 

88.  Has  it  been  the  practice  at  any  period  for  the  Directors  to  sell  their  patron- 
age?— Certainly  not  the  avowed  practice,  neither  was  it  the  known  practice. 

That  patronage  has  been  sold  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  the  records  of  the 
public  courts  and  the  inquiries  of  Parliament  establish  the  fact;  but  every 
Director  was  entirely  acquitted  of  being  a participator  in  any  way.  One  Director, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  more  or  less  concerned,  was  thrown  out  of  the 
direction  in  consequence  of  it  a great  many  years  ago. 

89.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  no  person  having  a sum  of  money  to 
purchase  patronage  of  either  of  the  descriptions  you  have  stated,  is  capable  of 
going  into  the  market  and  procuring  that  patronage  for  his  money  ? — Clearly  not. 

90.  Then  upon  your  evidence  the  Committee  are  not  to  understand  that  it  has 
been  the  general  practice,  but  there  are  exceptions  where  patronage  has  been  sold? 

— If  any  patronage  has  been  sold,  it  has  been  entirely  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
Court  of  Directors ; that  I can  state  most  distinctly  and  positively,  as  far  as  the 
public  or  the  secret  records  go.  Wherever  the  Court  of  Directors  had  the  least 
conception  that  any  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  patronage  was  going  on,  they  have 
taken  every  measure  they  could,  privately  and  secretly,  to  discover  the  individuals, 
in  order  to  put  a stop  to  it ; I may  say  that  they  have  denounced  it  entirely. 

91.  That  instance  to  which  you  have  referred  is  one  in  which  the  Director  lost 
his  seat  in  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  or  a suspicion  of  such  cor- 
rupt use  of  his  patronage,  occurred,  it  is  believed,  nearly  SO  years  ago? — More 
than  20  years  ago. 

92.  Since  that  time  two  other  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  some  proof,  or  at 
any  rate  some  suspicion,  attached  to  two  Directors ; subsequently  to  that  time 
has  there  not  been  an  oath  administered  to  each  Director,  that  he  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  make  any  such  corrupt  use  of  the  patronage  committed  to 
him? — I am  not  aware  of  any  oath. 

93.  Has  not  the  Court  of  Directors  since  instituted  very  severe  inquiries  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  patronage,  and  have  they  not  recalled  to  England 
more  than  one  of  their  servants  then  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
that  the  appointment  of  such  servant,  though  unknown  to  the  party  himself, 
was  procured  by  such  means  ? — Yes. 

94.  The  young  men  sent  out,  in  perfect  good  faith  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, were  recalled  from  actual  service  in  India,  and  deprived  of  all  benefit 
thereby,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  their  parents  or  their  friends  had 
purchased  such  appointments  ? — Clearly. 

95.  Did  that  occur  in  more  cases  than  one  or  two,  or  three  ? — I think  in  two 
only. 

(445.— I.)  b 2 96,  Then 
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miscellan'ehtis.  96.  Then  the  Court  have  taken  cognizance  of  that  practice  in  their  records? 

Certainly. 

Peter  A niter.  Esq.  97.  If  it  has  been  proved  that  two  writers  sent  out  to  India  have  obtained  their 

14  February  1832-  appointments  by  means  of  paying  money  to  some  person  to  whom  the  Director  had 
given  that  appointment,  do  you  or  do  you  not  conceive  it  probable  that  the  same 
tiling  has  occurred  in  many  more  instances  that  have  not  been  discovered? — I have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  occurred  at  all;  great  precaution  is  taken  with 
regard  to  appointments.  The  friends  of  each  individual  enter  into  a penalty  bond 
of  3,000f.,  rendering  himself  liable,  in  the  event  of  it  ever  appearing  that  it  has 
been  purchased,  and  the  appointment,  on  the  discovery,  is  null  and  void. 

98.  Notwithstanding  it  being  found  out  that  those  situations  were  gained  by 
improper  persons,  were  the  writers  allowed  to  remain  in  India  or  recalled  ? — 
Recalled  ; they  were  dismissed  the  service. 

99.  What  are  the  qualifications  that  are  required  for  a writer  previous  to  his 
appointment? — I cannot  immediately  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  exact 
qualifications  are,  but  they  are  defined  by  the  Regulations,  that  can  be  laid 
before  the  Committee. 

100.  It  is  only  from  that  class  that  appointments  can  be  made  in  India  to  any 
civil  office? — Clearly  ; the  Act  prescribes  that  the  appointments  in  India  shall 
be  made  from  the  list  of  civil  servants  there. 

101.  In  the  eventof  the  Legislature  deemingit  desirable  to  remove  the  patronage 
of  writers  and  cadets  from  the  governing  body  in  this  country,  whatever  it  might  be, 
do  you  conceive  that  any  disadvantage  would  arise  to  the  service  from  making  such 
appointments  thesubjects  of  open  competition  in  this  country  as  to  the  qualification 
of  the  person? — I am  not  aware  that  there  could  beany  difficulty  in  finding  perhaps 
individuals  qualified  if  the  patronage  was  removedfrom  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
the  direction  of  the  whole  must  rest  somewhere,  that  is,  if  I understand  rightly,  the 
appointment  would  be  thrown  like  prizes  in  the  market  for  individuals  to  strive  for. 

102.  That  the  governing  power  should  select  young  men  for  those  situations 
upon  open  competition  for  that  purpose  ? — If  I understand  the  question  it  applies 
to  getting  individuals  properly  qualified,  otherwise  than  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors recommending  them.  I presume  it  would  be  equally  possible  to  get 
individuals  properly  qualified  as  they  may  be  now ; but  there  must  be  some  body 
to  have  cognizanceas  to  their  first  appointment,  and  then  that  body  would,  more 
or  less,  have  an  influence  over  them  ultimately.  The  selection  of  a number  of 
individuals  for  the  patronage  would  rest  somewhere  ; there  must  be  some  spring 
for  the  first  exercise  of  that  patronage. 

103.  Does  it  not  happen,  as  it  must  according  to  the  course  of  human  nature, 
that  the  Directors,  in  the  exercise  of  that  patronage,  are  very  frequently  governed 
by  a predilection  for  their  own  relatives  and  families? — Most  naturally  ; but  the 
individuals  whom  they  appoint  are  subject  to  the  like  examination  as  every  other 
individual  is ; he  stands  no  better  or  fairer  for  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
appointment,  unless  lie  is  qualified,  than  any  other  party. 

104.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  qualification  that  they  have  to  undergo? — If 
they  are  educated  at  the  East  India  College,  they  are  not  appointed  without  the 
College  Council  reporting  as  to  their  qualification ; the  College  Council  rank 
them;  and  under  the  late  London  Board  there  were  certain  tests ; when  the 
young  men  came  up  to  those  tests,  they  were  appointed. 

105.  Must  it  not  happen  that,  when  individualsare  so  appointed  from  favour  and 
affection,  that  iheirqualifications  are  not  equal  to  those  which  they  would  be  likely 
to  be,  if  they  were  the  rewards  of  merit  and  acquirement  ? — 1 believe,  under  no 
circumstances  w hatever  has  any  favour  in  the  least  been  shown  to  a connexion 
or  a relative  of  a Director,  as  such.  1 conceive  that  you  must  have  a general 
standard  of  qualification,  to  which  every  individual  must  come  up  ; if  he  does 
not  arriveat  that  standard  of  qualification  he  cannot  beappointed;  and  perhaps  the 
testimony  borne  by  Governors  General  who  have  been  in  India,  as  to  the  appoint- 
ments made,  would  best  show  the  character  of  those  selected  for  the  duty  in  India. 

101).  Those  gentlemeu  so  sent  out,  not  having  been  bred  to  any  profession,  if 
they  should  be  unable  to  obtain  civil  advancement  in  India,  are  left  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  themselves? — No  one,  as  I have  before  observed,  goes  out 
without  having  answered  the  test.  After  a writer  reaches  India,  he  is  now,  I 
believe,  sent  into  the  Mofussil ; that  is,  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
he  is  placed  under  a collector ; and  he  must,  in  a certain  time,  possess  a certain 

qualification 
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qualification  in  regard  to  the  languages ; in  the  event  of  his  not  attaining  that  miscellaneous. 
proficiency,  he  is  sent  home,  and  is  disqualified  for  service.  

107.  Does  not  this  mode  of  sending  out  writers  narrow  the  sphere  of  talent  out  Fete[  Auber>  t84- 
of  which  the  Governors  of  India  have  to  make  their  choice  ?— In  the  first  place  14  *ebr,mry  18,i2 
the  number  sent  out  is  according  to  the  number  required.  All  parties,  when 

they  are  sent  out,  as  I have  before  stated,  are  supposed  to  possess  certain  quali- 
fications. It  has,  I believe,  been  seldom  found  that,  amongst  the  number  sent 
out,  the  Governor  General  lias  been  at  a loss  to  select  servants  for  particular 
duties ; some  have  evinced  far  greater  talents  than  others ; but  in  the  lists  of 
servants  now  there  are  many  distinguished  individuals,  and  have  been  siuce  the 
institution  of  the  College.  I have  never  heard  of  any  complaint,  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  servants  generally,  on  their  reaching  India. 

108.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  in  India  more  than  sufficient  actually 
to  fill  the  existing  offices  in  that  country  ? — Whether  at  this  moment  there  may 
be  more  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  a very  few  years  since  the  Bengal  government 
made  a requisition  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  80  writers ; the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors were  themselves  very  much  surprised,  and  would  not  send  out  anything 
like  the  number ; but  in  order  to  afford  a supply,  the  establishment  of  the  London 
Board  was  framed  for  the  selection  of  individuals  who  might  be  found  throughout 
the  country  qualified,  provided  they  could  obtain  a presentation. 

109.  The  limited  number  of  writers  sent  out  must  proportionally  limit  the 
selection  and  range  for  office? — Unquestionably,  the  fewer  the  instruments  the 
more  limited  the  selection. 

1 10.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Governor  General  and  Go- 
vernors and  Presidents  have  felt  great  inconvenience  from  the  very  narrow  choice 
that  was  left  with  them  in  filling  very  high  and  responsible  situations? — If  they 
have  felt  it,  they  have  not  stated  it  upon  record  generally. 

111.  You  have  used  the  expression  “standard  of  qualification  will  you  state 
what  you  consider  the  standard  of  qualification  for  a writer  going  out  to  India  ? 

— I cannot  state  what  it  is ; but  the  regulations  of  the  College  will  detail  it. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  College  are  approved  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

112.  The  supply  being  so  limited  of  writers  sent  out,  is  it  not  essential  they 
should  be  persons  of  the  highest  qualification  ? — The  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  framed  general  regulations,  and  the  professors  of  the 
College  have  stated  what  they  considered  to  be  an  efficient  and  good  test. 

113.  If  you  could  get  better,  would  it  not  be  desirable,  there  being  so  few? — 

No  doubt  the  best  would  be  the  most  desirable. 

114-.  Then  the  question  is,  whether  you  could  not  get  a better  class  of  ser- 
vants by  public  examination,  or  public  competition,  than  you  do  now  in  the  way 
in  which  the  patronage  is  exercised  ? — I should  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
would  be  so. 

115.  You  have  referred  to  the  London  Board;  is  there  not  in  the  London 
Board  a classification  of  first,  second,  and  third  servants? — Yes. 

116.  Are  you  aware  how  many  of  those  who  have  been  sent  out  through  that 
ordeal  have  obtained  the  first  rank? — No,  I am  not  aware;  but  the  Return  can 
be  given. 

117.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  of  the  evils  of  divided  responsibility 
and  delay  have  arisen  from  the  present  constitution  of  the  home  government,  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ami  Board  of  Commissioners  ? — It  is 
really  difficult  to  answer  that  question  altogether.  Instances  may  possibly  have 
occurred,  supposing  you  take  the  limit  prescribed  by  Parliament,  within  which 
business  ought  to  be  done,  that  is,  that  the  despatch,  when  prepared,  should  be 
only  two  mouths  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  Court  of  Directors  to  its  being 
returned  thither;  that  limit  has  in  some  cases  been  exceeded. 

1 18.  From  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  India  until  a final 
reply  is  sent  to  it,  what  m ly  be  the  average  period  of  time  that  may  elapse  ? — I 
cannot  state  the  average  period  of  time:  the  answer  I meant  to  give  was  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  time  within  which  a despatch  having  been  prepared  was,  in  fact, 
sent  to  India.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  period  when  despatches  might  have 
been  received  from  India,  and  the  answer  sent  back  to  India. 

119.  The  question  now  goes  to  that? — Most  unquestionably  I think  there 
have  been  delays,  but  I do  not  think  that  any  average  can  be  well  drawn. 

(415. — I.)  b 3 Whenever 
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miscellaneous.  Whenever  a despatch  is  considered  of  importance,  a reply  has  been  frequently 

prepared  instanter.  It  has  occurred  that  letters  which  have  been  sent  from  this 

Peter  Auber  Esq^  country  to  India  upon  important  subjects,  have  not  been  answered  for  years  from 
1 4 February  1832.  India,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  wars,  and  various  other  occurrences, 
which  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  authorities  there  to  take  up  the  subject. 

120.  What  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  you  have  known  a despatch  received, 
and  a reply  sent  in  detail  upon  matters  not  including  mere  acknowledgment  of 
receipt? — I should  say  within  the  period  prescribed  by  Parliament.  An  answer 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Court  and  sent  up  to  the  Board  within  ten  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  despatch  from  India. 

121.  On  the  other  hand,  how  long  have  you  known  a despatch,  relating  to 
matters  controverted  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, to  remain  before  anything  was  finally  done  upon  such  a despatch  ? — I 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  particular  period,  but  I am  aware  that  a very  considerable 
time  has  at  periods  elapsed. 

122.  Have  you  known  as  long  a period  as  one  or  two  years? — I cannot  really 
charge  my  memory  with  it,  or  I would  state  it  to  the  Committee. 

123.  What  is  the  object  of  the  appointment  of  the  Secret  Committee? — The 
Secret  Committee  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  orders  with 
reference  to  political  matters  that  are  connected  with  war  or  peace,  or  treaties 
and  negotiations  with  the  native  states  in  India,  the  subject-matter  of  which 
can  only  be  divulged  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

124.  Are  the  Committee  bound  by  any  oath  of  secrecy? — Yes. 

125.  Is  there  a Corresponding  Committee  in  Calcutta? — No. 

126.  What  is  the  constitution  and  what  are  the  functions  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee?— The  constitution  of  the  Secret  Committee  consists  of  three  members 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  chosen  by  the  Court.  The  Act  of  Parliament  calls 
upon  them  to  appoint  such  committee.  There  is  no  individual  Director  pointed 
out,  but  in  general  it  consists  of  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Chairman,  and  the 
senior  member.  Their  province  is  to  forward  to  India  such  despatches  as  are 
comprised  within  the  functions  of  the  Secret  Committee,  and  which  relate  to 
peace  and  war,  and  treaties  and  negotiations  with  the  native  states  in  India,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  should  be  secret. 

127.  They  are  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  disclose  what  comes  before 
the  Secret  Committee? — Yes. 

128.  Dothey  make  alterations  in  such  despatches  as  they  do  in  other  despatches? 
— The  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  have  had  communication 
upon  matters  that  have  been  stated  in  secret  despatces  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  or  Commissioners,  and  sometimes  alterations  have  been  made ; but 
they  have  not  the  same  power  with  regard  to  despatches  sent  down  in  the  Secret 
Department  that  they  have  with  regard  to  the  other  despatches  ; they  are  not 
empowered  to  make  representations  thereon  to  the  Board. 

129.  In  point  of  fact,  the  despatches  sent  down  by  the  Board  to  the  Secret 
Committee  are  conclusive  upon  the  Committee  ? — Clearly. 

130.  Are  the  despatches  which  are  addressed  to  the  Secret  Committee  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Directors? — No. 

131.  Who  decides  as  to  the  secrecy  of  the  matter? — They  are  addressed  from 
India  to  the  Secret  Committee.  The  secretary  receives  and  may  open  all  des- 
patches that  come  to  the  India  House,  as  he  is  a sworn  officer  of  the  Committee. 

132.  Secret  or  otherwise? — Yes. 

133.  What  is  the  present  annual  amount  of  the  salaries  and  establishments  of 
the  Secretary’s  office  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  very  great  alteration  has  taken 
place,  but  in  1S27  it  was  about  12,000/.  a year. 

134.  That  is  for  the  salaries  ? — Yes. 

135.  That,  with  the  establishments,  makes  up  the  amount  of  20,333/.? Yes; 

that  includes  the  secretary,  the  deputy  secretary,  the  established  clerks,  and  the 
extra  clerks ; it  includes  56  persons. 

136.  The  extra  clerks,  though  so  called,  are  permanently  employed  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

137-  Besides  the  office  and  establishments,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tingent or  other  charges  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  others  than  what  are  stated. 
The  salaries  are  clear  and  distinct  with  regard  to  the  individuals;  and  the 
allowances  to  extra  clerks  are  included  in  the  Return. 

138.  What 
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138.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  superannuation  of  the  officers  belongingto  the  mbcellaneous. 

Secretary’s-office  ? — I do  not  think  I have  got  any  exact  amount  under  that . — 

head;  it  could  be  easily  prepared.  Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

139.  What  reductions  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  salaries  and  establishments  14  February  1832* 
of  the  Secretary’s-office,  and  when  were  such  reductions  made  ? — Some  reduc- 
tions, in  point  of  numbers,  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years ; but  I may 

state,  that  Mr.  Astell,  when  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1829,  laid 
before  the  Court  a paper  which  entered  very  fully  into  the  state  of  the  home  de- 
partment ; and  if  the  Committee  choose  to  have  that  paper,  they  will  find  in  it 
every  information  upon  this  subject  up  to  that  date. 

140.  Can  you  say  whether  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Secretary’s  office  is 
larger  or  smaller  than  it  was  in  1814? — In  1814  fees  existed.  It  was  a different 
principle  upon  which  the  establishment  was  paid  in  1814  from  that  which  exists 
at  the  present  time. 

141.  When  was  the  alteration  made? — It  was  subsequent  to  the  last  Charter 
Act ; about  1815.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  long  felt  that  the  mode  and  sys- 
tem under  which  the  establishment  was  paid  was  a bad  one ; it  was  by  fees,'  in  a 
very  great  degree  ; the  allowances  were  not  apportioned  then  upon  a regulated 
scale.  The  Court  came  to  a determination  to  abolish  all  fees,  and  place  the 
establishment  on  one  footing  with  regard  to  salaries  and  allowances. 

142.  Have  you  any  paper  that  will  give  the  Committee  the  total  number  of 
officers,  clerks,  and  other  persons  employed  by  the  Company  ? — There  were  two 
periods  taken  in  the  paper  which  Mr.  Astell  laid  before  the  Court ; and  if  I 
state  the  gross  result,  perhaps  that  will  answer  the  question  of  the  Committee. 

In  1827-8  the  number  altogether  was,  taking  the  whole  establishment  of  clerks, 
labourers,  and  every  individual  connected  with  it,  3,932;  in  1829-30  the  number 
was  3,490.  The  expense,  or  charge,  in  I827-8  was  897,318/.;  in  1829-30  it 
was  353, 668/.,  being  43,650/.  less  in  1829-30  than  in  1827-8.  Of  this  charge 
in  1829-30,  the  charge  being  353,6681.,  7 4,000/.  only  of  that  was  territorial 
charge,  leaving  a debit  to  the  commercial  branch  of  about  279,000 /.  These  are 
stated  in  round  numbers. 

143.  When  was  the  office  of  examiner,  on  its  present  footing  and  constitution, 
created,  and  what  circumstances  gave  rise  to  its  creation  ? — The  Examiner’s 
office  was  created  as  early  ns  somewhere  in  the  year  1780,  shortly  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who,  when  they  were  appointed, 
called  for  a Return  of  all  the  establishments  abroad  and  at  home,  as  the  Act 
directed,  for  the  purpose  of  retrenchment ; and  it  was  found  that  the  labour  had 
so  increased,  with  regard  to  the  despatches,  that  the  Examiner’s-office  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Secretary’s-office,  and  formed  into  a separate  department,  of  whom 
the  head  was,  first,  Mr.  Wilks,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Johnstone. 

144.  It  is  now,  in  truth,  a secretarial  office  ? — Yes,  it  is  a secretarial  office. 

145.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  amount  of  the  salaries  and 
establishments  of  the  Examiner  of  Indian  correspondence? — It  is  between 
21,000/.  and  22,000/. 

146.  Has  either  reduction  or  increase  been  made  in  the  salaries  or  establish- 
ments of  the  Examiner’s-office  since  1827? — I do  not  believe  that  the  present 
examiner  receives  as  much  as  his  predecessor  received. 

147.  Can  you  state  the  difference? — He  receives  the  salary  attached  to  the 
office,  1 ,900/.  a year  ; his  predecessor  received  2,300/.  a year;  the  salary  received 
by  the  present  examiner  being  that  attached  to  the  office. 

148.  The  late  examiner  was  superannuated  ? — He  was. 

149.  At  what  retiring  allowance  ? — J ,530/.  a year. 

130.  After  what  period  of  service  did  he  retire? — He  became  a most  valuable 
and  efficient  officer  almost  immediately  on  his  introduction  in  1809 ; he  was  then 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  and  lie  served  21  years. 

151.  The  amount  of  the  expense  of  the  Examiner’s-office  at  the  India  House 
is  pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  India  Board? — 

Within  5,000/.  I should  think. 

152.  There  is  also  an  office  in  the  India  House  called  the  Office  of  Military 
S ecretary  ? — Yes. 

153.  Can  you  state  the  annual  expenditure  of  that  office,  including  its  esta- 
blishments ? — I should  think  between  6,000/.  and  7,000/.  a year. 

154.  1 he  total  amount  of  what  may  becalled  the  three  secretaries,  the  secretary, 

(445. — I.)  B 4 the 
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miscellaneous,  the  examiner,  anil  the  military  secretary,  amounts  to  48,1 18/.  ? — Yes,  I believe  it 
may  amount  to  that. 

rcter  Aubcr,  Esq.  155.  Are  those  who  are  denominated  in  the  Return  extra  clerks,  entitled  to  su- 

1 4 February  1832.  perannuation  as  well  as  the  rest  ? — The  Court  are  empowered  to  grant  them  super- 
annuations. With  regard  to  superannuations,  the  first  time  the  Court  had  the 
power  of  granting  them  was  by  the  Act  of  1813;  at  that  period  the  establish- 
ment was  burthened  with  servants  who  had  been  a very  long  time  attached  to  it ; 
there  was  then  little  or  no  retired  allowance  given;  It  was  to  place  the  servants 
of  the  Company  on  a similar  footing  with  those  in  Government  departments,  on 
retiring  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  that  the  power  was  extended  to  the 
Court.  Its  exercise  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  establishment  more  efficient, 
and  for  this  important  purpose,  amongst  others,  the  privilege  accorded  to  the 
Court  under  the  Act  of  Superannuation,  has  been  resorted  to.  I may  state  that 
the  Court  has  felt  the  burthen  to  be  a growing  one,  and  is  one  which  they  in- 
tend to  take  into  consideration.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  with  reference 
to  the  amounts  given  in  Government  offices,  the  Court  have  generally  awarded 
the  superannuation  allowances  to  their  servants,  granting  them  at  the  same  time 
to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  law,  where  they  felt  called  upon  to  mark  their 
sense  of  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  consider  meritorious  services. 

156.  The  Indian  correspondence  is  immensely  voluminous? — I can  state  that 
the  Indian  correspondence  has  increased  most  enormously.  The  correspondence 
comes  home  in  despatches,  and  the  explanatory  matter  in  booksor  volumes,  as  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  government  are  required  to  be  recorded 
and  sent  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  There  is  a department  at  the  India 
House  denominated  the  Book -office,  in  which  those  volumes  are  deposited.  The 
total  number  received  (and  they  are  folio  volumes)  from  1793  to  1813,  comprising 
a period  of  21  years,  was  9,094*  volumes ; and  from  the  year  1814  to  the  year  1829, 
which  is  a period  of  16  years,  the  number  was  12,414,  very  nearly  double  the  pre- 
ceding amount.  The  different  heads  under  which  they  are  sent  home  are,  the 
Public  Consultations,  the  Military  Consultations,  the  Military  Board’s  Proceedings, 
the  Revenue  Consultations,  the  Revenue  Board’s  Proceedings,  the  Political  Con- 
sultations, the  Judicial  Consultations,  the  Financial  Consultations,  the  Commercial 
Consultations,  the  Board  of  Trade  Proceedings,  the  Separate  Consultations,  the 
Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium,  Marine  Board’s  Proceedings,  Foreign  Law 
and  Ecclesiastical  Consultations,  Subordinate  Board’s  Proceedings,  Books  of  Ac- 
counts, Journals,  Ledgers  and  Disbursements.  Of  those  volumes  500  are  in  use 
every  day ; and  perhaps  whilst  I am  stating  the  extent  of  the  duties,  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  pleased  to  hear  the  extent  of  the  references  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  which  will 
show,  in  some  measure,  the  extent  of  the  duties.  Independent  of  the  despatches 
which  are  prepared  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  there  is  a great 
variety  of  subsidiary  correspondence  which  passes  between  the  Board  and  the 
Court  of  Directors.  From  the  period  the  Board  was  established,  in  1/84,  to  the 
last  Charter  Act,  in  1813,  the  number  of  letters  sent  to  the  Board  was  1,791,  and 
the  letters  received  from  the  Board,  1,195,  making  a total  of  2,9S6  in  that  period. 
From  1814  down  to  1831,  making  a period  of  17  years,  1,967  letters  have  been 
written  to  the  Board,  and  2,642  letters  have  been  received  from  the  Board,  making 
a total  of 4,609  letters,  many  of  which  frequently  enter  at  very  great  length  into 
the  various  matters  connected  with  drafts,  and  other  subjects  under  consideration. 
The  number  of  drafts  sent  up  for  approval  to  the  Board  from  1793  to  1813  were 
3,958,  and  from  1814  to  1830,  7 ,962,  making  an  increase  of  4,004  in  the  drafts. 
Connected  with  the  duties  that  come  under  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
which  committee  has  been  particularly  adverted  to,  besides  the  preparation  of 
those  drafts  and  despatches  for  the  approval  of  the  Board,  there  are  references 
connected  with  their  servants,  civil  and  military,  and  others  in  this  country  ; also 
frequent  communications  with  the  Horse  Guards  as  to  troops,  and  other  public 
departments.  From  the  year  1814  to  1830  there  were  50,146  references.  The 
reports  which  have  been  made  to  the  Court  from  the  committees  of  the  Court, 
and  which  reports  only  comprise  the  result  of  the  inquiries  and  decision,  without 
the  details  of  the  various  matters,  and  without  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  re- 
searches made  in  framing  such  reports,  were  32,902.  Another  very  heavy  branch 
of  duty  arises  out  of  Parliamentary  Orders.  From  the  year  1813  to  the  present 
time  the  number  of  orders  served  on  the  Court  was  7 23  ; within  the  last  two 
years  and  a half  there  have  been  345,  requiring  Returns  of  vast  extent. 

157.  A considerable 
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1 A considerable  portion  of  the  business  referred  to  by  you  appears  to  arise 
„„t  of  the  circumstance  of  the  co-existence  of  two  separate  bodies  in  tins  country, 
conducting  the  same  machine  !-l  am  not  aware  that  a great  increase  ot  business 
arises  out  of  the  two  bodies,  because  all  the  despatches,  as  well  ns  appeal  of  null- 
vi  duals  and  the  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  not  met  by  the  Court  ot 
Directors,  must  devolve  upon  some  authority,  be  that  authority  what  it  may. 

158  There  are  the  communications  between  the  two  brandies  ot  the  home 
government  ? — l should  say,  the  letters  only,  and  the  despatches. 
h 15').  In  the  event  of  the  Legislature  thinking  fit  to  continue  the  government 
of  India  in  the  present  home  authorities,  do  any  suggestions  present  themselves 
to  vour  mind  whereby  the  amount  of  this  mass  of  business  might  be  decreased,  and 
despatch  introduced  into  the  administration  oftlie  affairsof  the  Company?— In  the 
first  place  I consider  that  the  present  system  was  introduced,  after  much  delibera- 
tion bv  Parliament,  as  a system  of  check,  most  essential  in  the  administration  of  so 
jap re  /trust  as  that  of  the  government  of  the  Indian  empire.  You  have  two  co-or- 
dinate authorities,  possessing  separate  rights  and  powers,  the  one  being  controlled 
bv  the  other  in  some  points,  yet  both  acting  in  promoting  the  despatch  of  business 
generally.  One  point  that  occurs  tome,  which  might  possibly  expedite  the  busi- 
ness, would  be,  to  fix  a certain  time  within  which  answers  should  be  prepared 
to  all  despatches  from  India.  A statement  might  be  periodically  reported  to 
Parliament  for  its  satisfaction.  Another  point  possibly  might  be  the  preparation 
of  despatches  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  subdividing,  as  they  have  sometimes 
done,  their  committees  for  that  purpose,  the  Chairs,  of  course,  always  having 

cognizance  of  everything  going  forward. 

i(k).  Does  not  it  appear  to  you  that  much  of  the  business  now  transacted  in 
this  country  might  be  advantageously  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  governors  in 
India? — 1 doubt  it  very  much,  looking  at  the  system  as  it  was  originally  framed, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established.  The  great  principle  has  been  to  vest 
the  government  of  India  primarily  in  the  home  authorities.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners have  decidedly  expressed  this  opinion,  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  most  fully  concurred.  At  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war,  in  1803  and  1804, 
when  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  taking  a review  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  important  eventsarising  out  of  that  war,  pressed  the  observance  of  that 
principle,  the  Board  stated  they  were  fully  impressed  with  “ the  importance  of 
maintaining  this  control,  at  all  times,  in  its  full  vigour;  and  the  councils  of  India 
must  be  made  to  confide  in  the  government  at  home,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  is 
compatible  with  the  due  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  local  government,  which  sa- 
lutary purpose  can  alone  be  secured  by  the  transactions  oftlie  respective  govern- 
ments being  regularly  carried  on  and  duly  recorded  in  Council,  and  by  the  utmost 
attention  being  paid  to  the  punctual  transmission  of  their  proceedings  home  by 
every  possible  opportunity.”  The  same  principles  were  again  reiterated  in  1813. 
What  has  been  read  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  t he  secretary  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  comments  upon 
a draft  that  reviewed  the  whole  of  the  political  proceedings  and  measures  of  the 
Governor  General  anterior  to  1805. 

l(il.  Doesnota  very  large  amount  oflabour  arise  at  the  India  House  out  of  the 
mere  circumstance  oftlie  difference  in  the  currencies  in  India? — I am  not  aware 
that  anv  great  labour  can  arise  from  that;  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  difference. 

162.  Does  it  increase  the  accounts  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  does  ; but  mine 
is  not  a financial  department. 

163.  State  what  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  filling  the  Chairs  ; has  it  been 
the  practice  for  the  Chairs  to  be  filled  by  the  Directors  in  rotation,  or  has  it 
been  the  habit  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  go  out  of  that  rotation  to  select  those 
that  they  may  think  most  fitting? — There  has  been  no  rule  whatever  observed  ; 
it  is  not  by  rotation  clearly. 

164.  Are  there  not  instances  of  gentlemen  having  been  appointed  Chairmen 
exceedingly  young  in  the  direction  ? — Certainly  ; it  is  in  the  breast  of  the  Court 
to  appoint  which  of  the  Directors  they  please.  After  the  annual  election  has  taken 
place,  the  Court  assemble  altogether  as  Directors,  and  the  bye-law  prescribes  that 
they  shall  then  choose  a Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  for  the  year  ensuing. 
Thesenior  Director  generally  (supposing  he  is  not  the  individual  who  may  be  pro- 
posed for  the  Chair)  has,  by  courtesy,  the  privilege  of  proposing  a member  for  the 
suffrages  of  his  colleagues.  The  ballot-box  is  passed  round  ; and  if  the  numbers 
decide  that  the  gentleman  proposed  has  a majority,  lie  takes  the  Chair,  and  he  is 
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misceu^keous.  then  the  organ  of  the  Court ; the  same  course  is  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
^ Deputy  Chairman.  The  choice  of  the  Chairs  is  the  first  act  of  the  Court,  after 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  wjjjch  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  Committees. 

14  February  1832.  jftg.  js  not  every  member  of  the  Court,  however  junior  he  may  be,  eligible 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Chair? — Certainly. 

166.  Is  it  not  the  practice  to  take  that  person,  without  reference  to  his  se- 
niority, that  the  Court  may  approve  of? — Clearly. 

167.  The  same  individual  is  often  elected  Deputy  Chairman  in  successive 
years  ? — Y es. 

168.  So  that  if  his  experience  be  desirable,  it  may  be  obtained  without  any 
reference  to  the  claims  of  other  gentlemen  who  may  not  have  had  that  experi- 
ence ? — Clearly. 

16[).  Have  not  several  gentlemen  filled  the  office  repeatedly  ? — Certainly. 

170.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  by  an  answer  you  gave,  that  you  con- 
ceive that  to  extend  considerably  the  powers  of  the  local  governments  in  India 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  good  government  of  that  country  ? — It  appears  to 
me,  looking  at  what  Parliament  has  done,  and  the  care  with  which  it  has  legislated 
for  the  government  of  India,  the  Legislature  has  been  exceedingly  jealous  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  government  abroad  any  unnecessary  powers  ; giving 
them  at  the  same  time  all  those  powers  considered  essential  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  but  restraining  them  from  any  acts  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

171.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  the  interests  and  the  good  government  of 
India  have  not  suffered  materially  from  a want  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  local 
governments  ? — I would  not  presume  to  say  that  difficulties  may  not  have  been 
experienced  from  the  existing  enactments,  so  far  as  they  may  limit  the  field  of 
action  in  which  the  Governor  General  may  exercise  the  powers  which  he  pos- 
sesses, or  the  joint  powers  of  the  government  generally.  I think  there  might  be 
an  advantage  if  the  field  of  action  were  extended. 

17a.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  local  go- 
vernments of  the  several  presidencies  in  India,  ami  what  are  their  functions  ? — 
In  Bengal  the  government  consists  of  a Governor  General  and  three  councillors. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  may  appoint  the  Commander-in- 
Cliief' to  a seat  in  Council ; if  they  do,  that  officer  takes  rank  next  to  the  Gover- 
nor General,  as  second  in  Council.  There  are  two  other  civil  councillors, 
making  in  the  whole  a Governor  General  and  three  members  of  Council.  Under 
them  are  of  course  the  other  functionaries  connected  with  the  establishment, 
whose  proceedings  have  been  adverted  to,  as  contained  in  the  different  records 
already  pointed  out.  At  Madras  the  government  consists  of  a Governor  and 
three  members  in  Council,  and  at  Bombay  the  same. 

173.  Are  the  governors  of  those  two  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  under 
the  control  or  dependent  upon  the  Governor  General  at  Bengal  ? — The  Governor 
General  has  a supreme  and  controlling  power  under  certain  circumstances,  and  may 
be  suspended  by  the  Governor  General  for  disobedience  of orders  in  particular  cases. 

17T  Has  he  not  the  power,  if  he  thinks  fit,  of  proceeding  to  those  several 
presidencies  and  assuming  the  authority  there? — Yes,  clearly,  and  whenever  he 
proceeds  there,  he  takes  the  seat  as  president. 

175.  Describe  the  functions  of  the  Council  in  Bengal,  and  in  how  far  they  are  a 
check  upon  the  conduct  or  proceedings  of  the  Governor  General  ? — The  Act  pre- 
scribes the  mode  in  which  the  Council  is  to  proceed,  the  Governor  General  being 
the  person  to  bring  forward  any  business  he  thinks  fit:  the  discussion  upon  it  may 
be  adjourned  twice  for  48  hours,  but  not  longer,  and  then  a decision  must  be  passed. 
If  the  members  of  Council  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Governor  General,  the 
measure  is  passed  as  a measure  of  government ; if  the  members  of  the  Council 
dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  General,  they  are  to  exchange 
opinions  in  writing,  which  are  entered  upon  record.  If  the  Governor  General 
still  adheres  to  his  own  views,  he  is  vested  with  a power  of  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility,  placing  upon  record  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  this  country,  with  copies  of  the  other  proceedings. 

17^.  Practically  the  Council  are  only  his  advisers? — They  are  his  advisers 
undoubtedly,  and  he  cau  act  independently  of  them. 

177.  If  tlie  members  of  Council  are  of  one  opinion,  and  the  Governor  General 
of  another  opinion,  his  opinion  may  supersede  their’s  ? — Yes,  certainly ; and  that 
shows  the  great  extent  of  power  which  the  Governor  General  has ; but  the  Le- 
gislature 
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eislature  has  stated  that  he  must  enter  his  reasons  at  length  for  so  doing,  and  lie  miscellaneous. 
is  i,e]d  responsible  for  the  same  and  the  consequences.  

17S.  What  is  necessary  to  qualify  a councillor  ? — He  must  have  been  in  the  PcUr  y,"icr>  Ewl- 
Company’s  civil  service  in  India  ten  years.  14  February  1832. 

179-  The  offices  of  Captain  General  and  Governor  General  have  been  some- 
times connected? — The  only  instance  that  the  authority  of  Captain  General 
has  been  conferred  upon  a Governor  General  was  in  the  instance  of  Marquis 
Wellesley,  when  his  lordship  went  to  Madras,  at  the  siege  of  .Seringapatam. 

ISO.  What  power  does  the  title  of  Captain  General  give  him  which,  as  Go- 
vernor General,  he  does  not  possess? — It  gives  him  complete  control  over  the 
military  affairs  which,  as  Governor  General,  (unless  he  combined  in  his  own 
person* the  office  also  of  Commander-in-Chief,)  he  would  not  possess;  it  is  an 
appointment  from  the  King. 

181.  In  that  character  a Governor  General  has  himself  superintended  the 
complete  arrangement  of  a great  military  expedition? — Yes. 

182.  And  has  carried  the  concentrated  authority  of  England  to  the  spot  in 
India  where  it  was  most  required  ? — Most  clearly. 

183.  What  power  have  those  councillors  in  regard  to  making  local  laws? — 

India  is  governed  bv  what  is  termed  Regulations,  and  those  Regulations  consist 
of  two  characters,  the  one  rules,  ordinances  and  regulations,  which  are  made 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  13  Geo.  3,  and  have  reference  to  the  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  subordinate  to  Fort  William. 

Those  Regulations,  which  are  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  to 
be  effectual,  must  be  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  so  registered, 
they  are  valid  and  come  into  operation.  They  remain  publicly  exposed  to  view 
for  20  days  before  they  are  registered ; when  they  are  registered  they  are  sent 
home  here  and  affixed  to  some  public  place  at  the  India  House;  they  are  liable 
to  be  appealed  against  in  this  country,  such  appeal  being  entered  60  days  after 
the  publication  of  them.  His  Majesty  may  disapprove  and  set  aside  such  Re- 
gulations. The  Regulations  which  have  relation  to  the  Mofussil,  and  prescribe 
all  the  duties  of  the  civil  servants,  more  especially  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  judicial  and  revenue  branches;  they  also  govern  the  proceedings  of  the 
provincial  courts,  and  contain  various  other  provisions,  are  framed  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  and  Couucil,  and  are  binding  upon  the  servants  and  the  natives. 

They  are  formed  into  a code,  and  promulgated,  after  beiug  translated  into  the 
native  languages,  by  distribution  among  the  courts  of  justice,  boards  of  revenue 
and  trade,  collectors  of  land  revenue  and  customs.  Copies  are  sent  home  to  the 
Board  and  the  Court. 

184.  The  Regulations  passed  by  the  Indian  government  are  laid  before  Par- 
liament?— Yes. 

185.  Is  it  requisite  for  any  other  officers  to  concur  in  them  besides  the  Go- 
vernor General  and  the  Council? — Not  the  Regulations  for  the  provinces,  but 
the  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations  are  of  no  effect  until  registered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

186.  Are  you  aware  of  any  suggestions  made  by  the  servants  of  the  Company 
in  India,  with  respect  to  the  improvement  and  remodelling  those  Councils,  under 
the  denomination  of  Legislative  Councils  ? — There  have  been  lately  received  a 
variety  of  documents  from  committees,  which  sat  by  order  of  the  Governor 
General,  in  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  several  establishments,  and 
for  suggesting  anything  that  might  occur  to  them  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  or  improve  the  system  and  mode  of  government  and  promote 
general  economy. 

187.  Can  you  state  the  date  of  the  commission  appointing  those  committees  ? 

— I think  they  were  appointed  at  the  close  of  1S28. 

188.  The  parties  who  are  to  obey  those  laws  or  regulations  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  them  until  after  they  have  been  passed  and  promul- 
gated?— Not  those  for  the  provinces. 

189.  What  form  of  promulgation  takes  place  in  India? — The  Regulation  pre- 
scribes the  form  in  which  they  are  made  public,  as  already  adverted  to. 
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Jovis,  15°  die  Februarii , 1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Benjamin  Scutt  Jones , Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

190.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  King’s  service  at  the  India  Board  ? — I 
was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1791,  having  been  pre- 
viously between  six  and  seven  years  at  the  India  House. 

191.  What  situation  do  you  at  present  fill  at  the  India  Board? — That  of  as- 
sistant secretary. 

192.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India  is  constituted? — They  are  at  present  constituted  by  a com- 
mission under  the  Great  Seal,  the  first-named  Commissioner  being  President  of 
the  Board ; the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  time  being  are,  ex  officio , members  of  the  Board,  and  two  of  the  Commissi- 
oners are  not  of  the  Privy  Council. 

193.  That  is  their  constitution  under  the  Act  of  the  33d  of  Geo.  3,  c.  52? — 
Yes. 

194.  What  number  of  those  Commissioners  receive  salaries  for  their  services? 
By  the  Act  51  Geo.  3,  c.  75,  there  is  no  limitation  with  respect  either  to  the 
number  of  Commissioners  who  are  to  receive  salaries,  or  to  the  amount  ofthe  sa- 
laries. Previously  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  aggregate  amount  was  limited  to 
5,000/.  By  the  Act  of  1793  the  King  was  empowered  to  grant  such  fixed  salaries 
as  His  Majesty  should,  under  His  Sign  Manual,  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being,  direct,  provided  that  the  whole  ofthe  salaries 
to  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Board  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5,000/.  in  any 
one  year;  but  that  restriction  was  removed  by  the  Act  ofthe  51  Geo.  3 ; but,  in 
practice,  the  number  of  paid  Commissioners  has  been  limited  to  three;  namely, 
the  President  and  two  others. 

195.  Did,  at  no  period,  a greater  number  receive  salary? — At  no  period. 

196.  What  was  the  sum  limited  by  that  Act  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
whole  establishment  ? — The  amount  payable  by  the  East  India  Company  for  the 
whole  establishment  was,  by  the  Act  of  1793,  16,000/. per  annum;  it  was  after- 
wards increased  to  22,000/. ; and  by  the  Act  of  1813  the  amount  was  further 
increased  to  26,000/. 

197-  Payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  India? — Yes. 

198.  Is  that  the  charge  upon  the  East  India  Company  now  ? — Yes  it  is. 

199.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  salary  now  paid  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control? — The  amount  of  salary  to  the  President  is  3,500/.  per  annum, 
having  been  previously  5,000/.  The  salaries  to  the  other  paid  Commissioners 
are  now  1,200/.  per  annum,  having  been  previously  1,500/.;  they  were  reduced 
in  consequence  ofthe  recommendation  of  a Treasury  Minute,  founded  upon  a 
Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House. 

200.  What  is  the  salary  ofthe  Secretary  of  the  Board? — His  salary  is  now 
1,500/.  per  annum  ; and  it  is  to  be  raised  to  1,800/.  after  three  years’  service. 

201.  What  had  it  been  previously  ? — Previously  it  had  been  2,000/. 

202.  Into  what  departments  is  the  India  Board  divided? — In  answer  to  that 
question  I should  beg  leave  to  put  in  a memorandum  that  has  been  printed, 
and,  I,  understand,  has  been  generally  circulated  in  the  Committee. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Paper :] 

“ The  business  of  the  India  Board  is  divided  into  six  departments  ; viz. 

“ The  Accountant’s, 

Revenue, 

Judicial, 

Military, 

Secret,  Political,  and  Foreign, 

Public. 
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« The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  miscellaneous. 
in  each  department.  a Sault  Jon ... 

“ 1 . — The  Accountant  s Department.  Esq. 

“ The  business  of  this  department  is, — 15  February  1832. 

u To  examine  the  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company’s  finances  at  home 

and  abroad : . , _ , . . , , 

« To  preserve  the  separation  between  the  accounts  or  the  territorial  and  com- 
mercial branches,  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  181 S,  and  to  attend  to  the  due  ap- 
propriation of  the  surplus  funds : 

“ To  control  the  correspondence  between  the  Court  ot  Directors  and  the  In- 
dian governments,  in  the  departments  of 

Territorial  Finance, 

Commercial  Finance,  and 
Mints  and  Coinage : 


also  occasional  correspondence  in  most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Com- 
pany’s affairs  requiring  calculation,  or  bearing  a financial  character. 

“ Accounts  relati 
to  this  department. 


pany's  affairs  requiring  c 

Accounts  relative  to  the  trade  of  India  and  China  are  also  usually  referred 


‘ 2. — The  Revenue  Department. 


“ The  business  transacted  in  this  department  relates  principally  to  the  revision 
of  despatches  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  several  governments  of  India,  reviewing 
the  detailed  proceedings  of  those  governments,  and  ofall  the  subordinate  revenue 
authorities,  in  connexion  with  the  adjustment  of  the  land  assessments,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  revenue  so  assessed,  and  the  general  operation  of  the  revenue  regula- 
tions on  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  land  revenue,  the  detailed  proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  salt, 
opium,  and  customs  departments,  come  under  periodical  revision. 


“ 3. — The  Judicial  Department. 

“ The  business  of  this  department  consists  of  the  examination  ofall  correspond- 
ence between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  local  governments,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  and  police  in  the  inte- 
rior of  India ; such  as,  the  constitution  of  the  various  courts,  the  state  of  business 
in  them,  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  judges,  and  all  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions which  from  time  to  time  come  under  discussion,  with  the  view  of  apply- 
ing remedies  to  acknowledged  defects. 

“ The  King’s  Courts  at  the  three  presidencies  are  not  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  of  the  Board  of  Control ; but  any  correspondence 
which  takes  place  in  relation  to  theappointmentor  retirement  of  thejudgesoftho.se 
courts,  or  to  their  proceedings  (including  papers  sent  home  for  submission  to  the 
Kingin  Council,  recommendationsofpardon,  &c.),  passes  through  this  department. 

“ 4-. — The  Military  Department. 

“The  correspondence  in  this  department  has  reference  to  any  alterations  which 
may  be  made  in  the  allowances,  organization,  or  numbers  of  the  Indian  army  at  the 
three  presidencies;  to  the  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  different  branches  of 
the  service ; to  the  general  staff7,  comprehending  the  adjutant  and  quartermaster- 
general’s  departments ; the  commissariat  (both  army  and  ordnance);  the  pay, 
building,  surveying,  and  clothing  departments  ; and,  in  fact,  to  every  branch  of 
Indian  administration  connected  with  the  Company’s  army.  It  also  embraces 
so  much  of  the  proceedings,  with  respect  to  the  King's  troops,  as  relate  to  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance  in  India,  recruiting  them  from  this  country,  and  the 
periodical  reliefs  of  regiments. 

“ 5. — The  Secret,  Political  and  Foreign  Department. 

“ The  correspondence  which  passes  through  this  department  comprises  all 
communications  from  or  to  the  local  governments,  respecting  their  relations 
with  the  native  chiefs  or  states  of  India,  or  with  foreign  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  divided  into  the  following  branches : — 
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“ 1.  The  Secret  department,  containing  the  correspondence  between  the  In- 
dian governments  and  theSecretCommitteeol'the  Court  of  Directors.  Under  the 
provisions  ofl  he  Act  of  Parliament,  such  confidential  communications  as,  in  theopi- 
nion  of  the  local  governments,  require  secrecy,  are  addressed  by  them  to  the  Secret 
Committee.  Any  directions,  also,  to  the  local  governments,  relating  to  war  or  nego- 
tiation, which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Control,  require  secrecy,  are  signed 
by  the  Secret  Committee  ; and  the  local  governments  are  bound  to  obey  those  di- 
rections in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  signed  by  the  whole  body  of  Directors. 

“ 2.  The  Political  department,  comprising  all  correspondence  not  addressed  to 
the  Secret  Committee,  or  sent  through  that  committee  to  the  local  governments, 
respecting  the  native  chiefs  or  states  with  whom  those  governments  are  in  alliauce 
or  communication,  or  whose  affairs  are  under  their  political  superintendence,  or 
who  are  in  the  receipt  of  pecuniary  stipends  in  lieu  of  territory. 

“ 3.  The  Foreign  department,  including  all  correspondence  relating  to  com- 
munications between  the  local  governments  and  the  several  foreign  Europeans 
who  have  settlements  in  India  or  the  Eastern  Islands ; and  embracing,  in  fact,  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  local  governments  in  relation  to  foreign  Europeans 
or  Americans  resorting  to  India. 

“ The  proceedings  of  the  local  governments  with  respect  to  their  residents  and 
political  agents,  and  to  any  other  officers  and  their  respective  establishments, 
through  whom  communications  with  native  states  and  chiefs,  or  with  foreigners, 
may  be  maintained,  are  also  reported  in  the  several  departments  in  which  those 
officers  are  respectively  employed. 


“ 6. — The  Public  Department. 

“ The  business  of  this  departmentcomprises  the  examination  of  all  despatches  to 
and  from  India  upon  Commercial  or  Ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  of  those  which, 
being  of  a miscellaneous  character,  are  distinguished  by  the  general  appellation 
of  “ Public.”  The  commercial  and  ecclesiastical  despatches,  which  are  consi- 
dered as  forming  two  branches  of  correspondence  distinct  from  the  “ Public,” 
are  united  with  the  latter  in  the  same  department,  only  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  that  arrangement  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  business  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

“ The  Public  correspondence  comprises  all  those  despatches  which  donot  belong 
specifically  to  any  of  the  branches  of  correspondence  hitherto  enumerated.  They 
relate  to  the  education  of  the  natives  and  of  the  civil  servants ; to  the  appointment 
of  writers,  and  of  the  civil  service  generally,  and  to  their  allowances;  to  the  several 
compassionate  funds;  to  the  grant  of  licenses  to  reside  in  India;  to  the  press  ; to 
public  buildings  ; to  the  Indian  navy  and  the  marine  department ; to  the  affairs  of 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  St.  Helena;  and  to  various  mis- 
cellaneous subjects.  Some  of  these  being  closely  connected  with  the  business  of 
other  departments,  are  reported  upon  in  them,  although  the  whole  pass  through 
and  are  r>  corded  in  the  public  department. 

“The  Commercial  correspondence  contains  the  communications  between  the 
Company  as  a trading  body,  and  the  governments  in  India  as  its  agents.  They  are 
laid  before  the  Board,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  that  they  contain  no  directions 
having  reference  to  the  political  (as  distinguished  from  the  commercial)  relations 
of  the  Company.  They  treat  of  the  Company’s  investments ; of  the  funds  for  pro- 
viding, and  the  tonnage  for  conveying  those  investments,  and  of  their  pecuniary 
result;  of  the  allowances  in  the  commercial  department,  and  of  appointments  of 
free  merchants  and  mariners. 

“ The  Ecclesiastical  despatches  contain  everything  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  chaplains,  archdeacons,  and  bishops;  to  their  allowances ; to  their  conduct ; to 
the  building  and  repair  of  churches,  or  other  places  used  for  public  worship  ; and 
to  all  questions  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
India,  or  of  that  of  Rome,  so  far  as  public  provision  is  made  for  its  maintenance. 

“ Any  papers  treating  of  ecclesiastical  or  miscellaneous  topics,  though  they 
are  not  despatches  to  or  from  India,  are  likewise  recorded  and  reported  upon 
in  this  department.” 


203.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice  for  all  the  salaried  Commissioners  and 
Secretary  to  be  changed  upon  a change  of  Administration  ? — Undoubtedly. 

204.  The  other  Commissioners  seldom  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  department,  they  are  considered  more  as  honorary  members,  and  persons 
who  may  be  consulted  by  the  members  if  they  think  fit  ? — Yes. 
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QOri  Do  the  honorary  commissioners,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time,  in  pursuance  miscellaneous. 
of  Iheir  official  duties,  inspect  the  papers  of  the  department,  or  do  they  at  all  inter-  „ 

fere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board?— I should  sav  they  do  not  generally  interfere  in  the  B- 
affiant  of  the  Board,  but  that  they  occasionally  look  into  papers.  Mr.  Sullivan,  18s2. 

who  has  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  India  affirms,  though  retired  and  living  go- 
nerally  in  the  country,  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  those  affairs.  Papers  are 
sometimes  sent  to  him,  anil  he  occasionally  gives  opinions  upon  the  subjects  of 

the  documents  thus  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

206.  Has  the  Secretary  always,  within  your  recollection,  been  an  efficient  offi- 
cer of  the  Board  ?—  I would  not  say  always ; but  for  a great  number  of  years  the 
Secretary  has  been  a most  efficientofficer.  I should  apply  that  observation  empha- 
tically to  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  came  to  the  Board  in  the  year  1812,  and  continued 
with  us  till  May  1828  ; a more  active  and  efficient  public  officer  never  existed. 

207.  As  the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  executed  since  the  period  you  have 
mentioned,  that  office  has  not  only  been  very  responsible,  but  a very  laborious 
office  ? — Most  laborious. 

208.  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  invariably  had  a seat  in  Parliament? — 

Invariably. 

209-  In  the  distribution  of  the  business  of  the  office,  does  not  it  depend  much 
upon  the  President  himself,  how  far  he  shall  or  shall  not  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  either  or  both  of  the  other  salaried  Commissioners  ? — I should  say  that 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  President  himself. 

210.  That  consequently  has  very  much  varied  in  different  Boards  at  different 
periods  ? — It  has. 

211.  Effectively  the  whole  responsibility  rests  with  the  President? — It  does. 

212.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  departmental  construction  of  the 
Board  ? — All  despatches  prepared  by  the  Court  of  Directors  are  sent  up  to  the 
Board,  as  well  as  copies  of  despatches  received  from  India.  At  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Board,  the  paragraphs  proposed  by  the  Court  to  be  sent  to  India,  came 
up  at  once,  in  an  official  form,  for  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  who,  whenever 
they  make  any  alterations,  are  bound  by  law  to  give  their  reasons  at  large  for 
making  them.  This  necessarily  occasioned  a great  deal  of  correspondence  ; much 
controversy  took  place,andof  course  occupied  much  time;  I will  not  venture  to  say 
that  it  was'waated,  in  conducting  the  business  in  that  mode.  At  a later  period  the 
practice  was  introduced  of  making  an  unofficial  communication  of  proposed  des- 
patches to  the  President  for  his  consideration.  These  are  called  previous  commu- 
nications; and,  with  permission  of  the  Committee,  I will  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  which  explains  the  nature  and  the  use  ofthat 
mode  of  transacting  the  business.  “ The  use  and  object  of  previous  communica- 
tions is  free  discussion.  They  are  amicable  preludes  to  further  propositions,  which 
enable  the  Board  to  state  its  objections  (when  it  has  any)  and  to  offer  its  amend- 
ments and  additions  without  assuming  the  air  of  dictation,  and  through  which  each 
party  becomes  acquainted  with  the  other’s  sentiments  without  being  committed,  in 
point  of  consistency  and  in  dignity,  to  its  own.  The  official  druft  being  thus  pre- 
pared, with  a free  knowledge  how  far  it  is  likely  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board,  the  best  chance  is  taken  for  avoiding  direct  official  collision.”  These  previ- 
ous communications  are  returned  unofficially  to  the  India  Mouse;  and  it  then 
rests  with  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  ofthe  East  India  Company  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  will  adopt  any  alterations  that  may  have  been  made ; if 
they  are  adopted,  the  official  draft  of  the  proposed  paragraphs  comes  up  conform- 
ably with  the  tenor  of  the  previous  communication,  and  is,  as  a matter  of  course, 
passed  through  the  proper  department,  and  returned  approved.  If  the  Court  see  fit 
not  to  adopt  those  alterations,  the  draft  is  restored  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
state  in  which  it  came  up  as  a previous  communication  ; and  then,  if  the  Board  de- 
termine to  re-insert  the  alterations  that  they  had  made  in  the  previous  communica- 
tion, they  must  assign  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  Committee  would 
allow  me  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  those  previous  communications  are  exa- 
mined by  the  different  departments.  As  soon  as  oue  of  this  description  of  papers 
comes  to  the  Board,  it  is  referred  to  the  senior  clerk  of  the  department  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  previous  communications  are  accompanied  by  what  are  termed  Col- 
lections, which  consist  of  copies  ofthe  documents  upon  which  the  proposed  para- 
graphs are  founded  these  come  up  oftentimes  in  large  masses,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  be  examined  without  considerable  labour  and  time.  1 have  myself  known 
an  instance,  I think  about  three  years  ago,  of  one  of  those  proposed  despatches 

(445. — I.)  c 4 coming 
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coming  up,  accompanied  by  about  20, 000  pages  of  extracts  from  consultations; 
that  was  certainly  a peculiar  case  ; but  very  commonly  the  collections  amount  to 
2,000,  .‘3,OUO,4, (XX),  or  o.'HK)  pages.  Before  I was  appointed  to  my  present  situa- 
tion, L bail  the  charge  of  the. secret  and  political  department.  It  was  my  practice 
(and  it  has  been  continued  by  my  successor),  to  prepare  statements  embracing  the 
principal  facts,  and  also  the  reasonings  relative  to  every  subject  treated  of  in  the 
proposed  paragraphs  ; at  the  same  lime  offering  auy  observations  or  suggestions 
that  occurred  to  me.  Departmental  reports  of  this  nature  are  forwarded  to  the  Se- 
cretary, who  makes  such  additional  remarks  as  he  sees  fit,  sometimes  concurring  in 
the  view  that  the  departmental  officer  has  taken ; in  other  instances  dissenting 
from  him.  Mr.  Courtenay  was  frequently  in  the  practice  of  sending  for  particu- 
lar collections,  with  a view  to  examine  for  himself,  where  he  had  any  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  departmental  report.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary,  the  previous  communication  is  then  brought  before  the  President, 
who  forms  his  judgment  upon  it.  The  previous  communications,  having  been 
thus  examined,  are  returned  to  the  India  House ; and  then,  as  I before  observed, 
the  drafts  come  up  officially  for  the  consideration  and  approbation  of  the  Board. 
Will  the  Committee  permit  me  to  observe,  that  during  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
presidency  a new  mode  of  conducting  the  correspondence  with  India  was  agreed 
upon  between  his  Lordship  and  the  Chairs.  The  objects  principally  contemplated 
in  revising  the  system  of  India  correspondence  were, Jirst,  a more  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  it;  and,  secondly,  the  transmission  home,  at  the  same  time  with  the  des- 
patches themselves,  of  the  several  documents  therein  referred  to.  At  the  period 
when  the  Board  was  first  instituted  it  was  the  practice  of  the  local  governments  to 
write  general  letters,  embracing  the  various  subjects  which  are  now  reported  upon 
departmental!)'.  Much  convenience  has  resulted  from  that  mode  of  dividing  the 
correspondence.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  vast  increase  of  British  territory, 
and  of  the  extension  of  our  political  alliances,  has  however  been  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) to  multiply  the  subjects  of  correspondence  in  every  department ; hence 
the  periodical  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  each  department  became  voluminous, 
ami  required  considerable  time  for  their  preparation  ; and  as  they  were  answered 
after  the  same  fashion,  the  communications  of  the  local  governments  with  the  home 
authorities,  and  vice  versa,  were  necessarily  slow.  The  above  observations  apply 
to  the  ordinary  correspondence;  matters  of  peculiar  importance,  or  requiring  early 
attention,  were  at  all  times  treated  of  in  separate  despatches.  With  a view  to  expe- 
dite the  conduct  of  the  correspondence,  the  late  President,  after  much  discussion 
with  the  Chairs,  and  minute  inquiry  at  the  office,  approved  of  a circular  despatch 
to  the  governments  of  the  several  presidencies,  directing  that,  instead  of  writing 
long  general  letters,  every  subject  should,  as  far  as  practicable, be  reported  upon  in 
n separate  letter ; and  that,  when  reported  upon,  the  letter  should  be  forwarded 
home  by  the  first  opportunity.  His  Lordship  arranged, in  concert  with  the  Chairs, 
a similar  plan  for  answering  those  letters.  Upon  the  former  plan  a general  answer, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  many  weeeks,  and  sometimes  months,  had  been  occu- 
pied, came  to  this  office,  accompanied  by  voluminous  collections.  To  render  the 
control  of  the  Board  efficient,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Court  should  be  such  as  they  could  approve,  but  that  the  facts  on 
which  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Court  were  founded,  should  be  carefully 
examined.  In  many  cases  the  process  of  examination  at  the  Board  occupied  nearly 
as  much  time  as  had  been  spent  at  the  India  House  in  framing  the  proposed  para- 
graphs. Upon  the  new  plan  there  are  these  advantages : first,  instead  of  receiving, 
at  long  intervals,  drafts  of general  letters,  of  the  comprehensive  nature  above  al- 
luded to,  the  several  subjects  of  such  a letter  will  come  to  the  Board  in  quick  suc- 
cession, as  separate  drafts,  which  are  likely  to  be  more  promptly  disposed  of  than 
when  the  attention  is  distracted  by  numerous  claims  upon  it  arising  together ; and, 
secondly,  when  a despatch  embraced  a great  many  points,  it  was  not  returned  until 
the  whole  was  examined  anti  decided  upon  ; whereas,  upon  the  new  plan,  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  minor  importance  maybe  postponed  until  after  those  of 
more  importance  shall  have  been  disposed  of.  In  respect  to  the  transmission  home 
of  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  despatches  of  the  local  governments,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  references  were  made  to  what  are  termed  the  Consultations, 
which,  with  certain  exceptions,  were  not  forwarded  to  the  Board,  who  therefore  had 
not  the  means  of  obtaining/////  information  upon  the  subjects  of  those  despatches 
until  answers  had  been  prepared  at  the  India  House,  and  sent  up  for  approval,  ac- 
companied by  extracts  from  the  consultations.  The  consultations  contain  copies, 
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at  full  length,  of  all  official  papers  laid  before  the  local  governments  at  their  .miscellaneou  . 

weekly  meetings,  and  of  the  resolutions  anil  instructions  agreed  upon  at  those  

meetings.  On  the  new  plan,  the  documents  thus  referred  to  will  he  formed  into  S.ScunJoms, Esq 
appendices,  according  to  subject,  and  accompany  the  despatch.  This  arrange-  15  February  1832 
ment  will  probably  occasion  more  copying  in  India  than  formerly ; but  against 
this  item  of  expense  is  to  be  placed  a saving  of  the  expense  incurred  at  home  in 
preparing  the  collections  sent  to  the  Board  with  proposed  paragraphs. 

213.  Explain  to  the  Committee  the  two  terms  you  have  had  occasion  to  make 
use  of,  the  term  Consultation  and  the  term  Collections  ? — The  collections  are 
extracts  made  from  the  consultations  upon  particular  subjects. 

21k  What  are  the  consultations? — The  consultations  differ  from  minutes  in 
this  respect.  In  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
of  other  public  Boards,  the  purport  of  the  letters  and  papers  read  at  their  re- 
spective meetings,  are  briefly  stated,  whereas  in  India  they  are  entered  in 
extenso  ; and  thus  the  authorities  at  home  have  before  them  all  the  official 
grounds  upon  which  the  measures  of  the  governments  abroad  are  founded. 

215.  Down  to  the  most  minute  detail  ? — Yes. 

21G.  Is  the  plan  adopted  by  Lord  Ellenborough  now  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
present  Board  ? — It  is ; but  it  has  scarcely  come  into  full  operation. 

217-  During  the  short  interval  that  has  elapsed,  has  any  beneficial  result 
followed  from  this  change  of  system? — There  scarcely  has  been  time  to  ascer- 
tain it. 

218.  You  have  stated  that  in  many  instances  20,000  pages  have  been  trans- 
mitted for  the  examination  of  the  Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  Board? 

— I would  not  say  in  many  instances. 

21‘).  Has  no  system  of  reducing  those  numerous  pages  into  the  shape  of  a 
precis  been  adopted  by  the  Board  at  any  time  ? — It  has. 

220.  Arc  you  aware  that  there  is  in  the  Foreign-office  in  this  country  a 
regular  officer  attached  to  it,  called  the  Precis-writer  ? — Yes. 

221.  Have  you  any  such  officer  attached  to  your  department  ? — We  had  for- 
merly an  officer  with  that  designation ; but  for  a great  number  of  years  the 
precis  is  made  in  the  respective  departments ; so  that  the  necessity  of  having  a 
officer  expressly  for  making  precis  does  not  now  exist.  A single  individual 
could  not,  indeed,  perform  the  duty. 

222.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  to  whom,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  drafts  are  consigned  from  the  India  House,  to  make  out  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  reasonings,  and  references  therein  contained,  and  present 
them  so  abridged  to  the  secretary? — It  is. 

228.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  by  the  term  “ Collections”  all  the 
documents  to  which  the  correspondence  may  refer  as  vouchers;  such  collections 
therefore  comprehending  in  copy  all  those  materials  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Government  or  the  governments  of  the  other  presidencies  may  have  formed 
and  recorded  their  opinions  ? — That  is  understood  to  be  the  case.* 

22‘k  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Minute,  as  applied  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  local  governments  of  India  ? — It  applies  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
Governors  and  members  of  Council. 

-25-  The  term  Consultation  therefore  comprehends  not  merely  the  minute 
of  the  different  members  of  the  Councils  at  the  different  presidencies,  but  also 
all  those  documents  upon  which  those  minutes  are  founded  ? — Ye?. 

226.  You  have  stated  you  have  known  an  instance  of  a consultation  extend- 
ing to  20,000  pages? — No,  not  a consultation,  but  a collection  accompanying  a 
single  despatch. 

227.  What  is  the  size  of  those  pages? — They  are  not  very  closely  written, 
but  they  are  upon  large  paper. 

. 228.  In  reference  to  the  measure  of  writing  in  attornies’  offices,  what  propor- 
tion do  those  pages  bear  as  to  the  number  of  lines  or  words  ; is  there  a fixed 
measure  in  respect  to  the  transcription  by  which  they  are  regulated  ? — No,  they 
vary  very  considerably;  some  of  the  pages  are  more  closely  written  than  others, 
the  collections  are  generally  written  upon  what  is  called  demy  paper. 

229.  1 he  duty  of  the  chief  clerks  of  each  department  being  such  as  you  have 
described,  the  Committee  need  hardly  ask  whether  a very  heavy  responsibility 
does  not  attach  to  them  ? — No  doubt,  a very  heavy  responsibility. 

230.  \ou  have  stated  that  the  chief  clerk’s  duty  is  to  make  an  abridgement 
or  those  collections  ? — Yes. 

(445. — J.)  D 231.  No. 
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misnCKI-lakeuus.  231.  No  such  abridgement  takes  place  at  all  at  the  India  House? — I do  not 
know  that. 

B.SruuJoaes, Esq.  232.  You  have  none  sent  to  your  Board  ? — No. 

15  February  1832.  2-i3.  So  that  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  view  taken  at  the  India 

House  of  those  collections  in  the  shape  of  abridgement? — No. 

234.  Then  the  India  House  may  take  a very  different  view  of  these  collec- 
tions. which  if  you  saw  their  abridgement,  if  it  existed,  might  vary  very  mate- 
rially from  the  view  taken  by  your  chief  clerk  ? — Certainly.  We  judge  for 
ourselves.  The  proposed  paragraphs  show  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  at  the 
India  House,  ana  it  is  upon  those  paragraphs  that  the  Board  have  to  decide 
whether  to  approve  of  them  or  to  alter  them.  Speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the 
precis,  one  of  the  most  important  arrangements  that  were  introduced,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  new  mode  of  conducting  the  correspondence,  wa9,  that  the 
various  descriptions  of  agents  in  India  should  be  required  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  our  foreign  ministers,  of  docketing  their  own  despatches.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  tiie  individual  should  always  do  it  himself,  but  that  he  should  cause  it 
to  be  done.  In  consequence  of  that  arrangement,  the  despatches  now  reach  us 
in  a very  convenient  form  ; they  are  all  of  them  indorsed  ; the  subject  of  the 
Government  despatch,  and  of  its  various  enclosures,  is  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
each  paper.  I can  illustrate  the  convenience  of  this  as  compared  with  the  for- 
mer mode.  When  I had  the  charge  of  the  secret  and  political  department,  during 
the  Mahratta  wars,  and  during  the  Nepaul  war,  we  frequently  received  a great 
number  of  papers  relative  to  the  progress  of  military  operations  and  negotiations, 
with  merely  a few  lines  from  the  government.  This  was  done  with  a view  to  keep 
the  Government  at  home  informed  as  early  as  possible  of  what  was  taking  place 
in  India;  but  when  the  papers  alluded  to  were  not  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
despatch,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  read  and  docketed  in  the  depart- 
ment; and. the  Board  could  not  know  the  purport  of  the  intelligence  received 
from  India  until  that  process  had  been  gone  through.  Upon  this  new  plan  this, 
in  a similar  case,  will  be  done  to  our  hands,  which  will  be  extremely  convenient. 

233.  Does  it  or  does  it  not  very  frequently  happen  that  great  and  important 
alterations  are  made  by  the  Board  in  the  drafts  of  despatches  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  Court? — I should  say  very  frequently. 

236.  In  that  case  there  is,  in  tact,  a double  operation,  of  suggestion  of  the  altera- 
tions upon  the  receipt  of  the  previous  communications,  and  the  perseverance  in 
those  alterations  upon  returning  the  draft  to  the  Court? — Yes,  exactly.  In  cases 
where  the  draft  differs  from  the  previous  communication,  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  department  carefully  compares  the  previous  communication  with  the  draft,  and 
points  out  every  instance  in  which  there  is  a difference  ; it  then  rests  with  the 
Board,  either,  as  I observed  before,  to  insist  upon  the  alterations  which  they  have 
made  in  the  previous  communication,  or  to  give  them  up.  If  they  are  not  very 
material,  they  are  given  up,  and  merely  the  essential  points  are  insisted  upon,  and 
then  the  draft  is  returned,  with  a letter  explaining  the  reasons  of  the  Board  for 
the  alterations  which  are  made.  Against  those  alterations  the  Court  of  Directors 
sometimes  remonstrate  in  long  argumentative  papers.  If  the  Board  do  not  think 
(it  to  yield  their  opinion  in  consequence  of  such  remonstrance,  they  then  return 
for  answer  that  they  do  not  see  fit  to  depart  from  their  former  decision,  and  direct 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  transmit  the  despatch,  as  altered,  forthwith  to  India. 

237.  Is  any  period  fixed  by  law  within  which  the  Court,  under  those  circum- 
stances, are  compelled  to  send  out  the  despatch  so  altered  ? — Without  delay  are, 
I think,  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

238.  In  such  a case  as  you  have  described,  those  communications  occupy  a 
very  considerable  space  of  time? — Frequently. 

239.  Frequently  many  months  from  the  time  of  the  previous  communication 
to  the  going  out  of  the  despatch  ? — Yes,  upon  many  occasions. 

240.  Have  you  not  known  instances  in  which  one  year  or  more  than  one  year 
lias  elapsed  during  which  such  discussions  have  been  pending  between  the  Court 
and  the  Board  ? — I have  known  an  instance  in  which  fully  that  time  has  elapsed. 
I should  not  say  it  is  at  all  a common  case;  very  far  from  it.  I believe  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  proposed  despatches  are  returned  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable. But  1 know  there  was  one  instance,  of  rather  a recent  occurrence  indeed, 
in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  taken  a very  general  review  of  the  political 
transactions  during  the  period,  I think,  of  10  years,  and  affecting  general  princi- 
ples of  policy.  ( It  was  in  fact  that  very  despatch,  accompanied  with  about  20,000 
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paces  of  collection.)  I think  that  fully  12  months  was  occupied  in  the  consi-  miscellaneous. 
deration  of  that  particular  despatch.  

241.  Does  not  it,  in  point  of  fact,  frequently  happen  that  a space  of  time  ex-  B.SchU  Jones, Esq. 
ceeding  two  years,  elapses  between  the  receipt  of  a public  letter  from  India  at  15  February  1832. 
the  India  House,  and  the  final  despatch  transmitted  from  this  country  ? — That 

it  has  so  happened,  I believe,  cannot  be  denied ; but  I yesterday  requested  the 
gentlemen  in  the  different  departments  to  state  to  me  to  what  period  the  letters 
from  India  were  answered,  and  1 find  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  answered 
down  to  the  year  1831,  in  some  few  not  quite  so  late,  but  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1830 ; that  is  to  say,  despatches  bearing  these  dates  from  India.  The  .Madras 
letters,  dated  the  3rd  of  June  1831,  appear  to  have  been  answered. 

242.  Received  here  about  October  ? — We  seldom  receive  them  at  the  India 
Board  in  less  than  six  to  eight  months.  The  India  House  transmit  copies  to  us 
as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

243.  When  the  delay,  alluded  to  in  the  last  question,  has  taken  place,  has  it 
not  been  upon  a subject  involving  a very  great  change  of  principle  ? — Certainly. 

244.  Or  involving  a judicial  reference? — Yes. 

245.  Will  you  state  about  what  period  it  requires,  and  in  practice  generally 
takes,  to  receive  at  the  Board  of  Control  the  despatches  from  India? — The  copies 
of  despatches  furnished  to  us  from  the  India  House  are  always  marked  with  the 
date  of  receipt  at  the  India  House ; for  instance,  received  per  such  a ship,  such 
a dav ; and  then,  when  they  reach  us,  we  always  mark  underneath  when  they 
are  received  at  the  Board.  I should  say,  that  no  time  is  lost  at  the  India  House 
in  transmitting  to  us  copies  of  despatches. 

246.  How  many  days  have  generally  elapsed  between  the  receipt  at  the  India 
House  and  the  receipt  at  the  Board  ? — Generally  not  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  often  not  more  than  a day,  if  they  are  of  importance.  There  is  nothing 
to  complain  of  on  this  score  ; indeed,  the  promptitude  with  which  every  requi- 
sition of  the  Board  is  attended  to  by  the  officers  of  the  India  House  is  everything 
that  could  be  wished  or  desired ; even  when  expressed  unofficially,  my  applica- 
tions have  always  met  with  the  utmost  attention. 

247.  You  have  known  despatches  sent  up  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
India  Board,  not  only  materially  altered,  but  completely  changed  in  their  ten- 
dency, have  you  not  ? — I have  known  instances  of  that  Kind. 

248.  Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand,  in  the  event  of  the  Board  perse- 
vering in  their  opinion  of  the  fitness  of  such  alterations,  the  Court  are  bound  to 
send  out  the  despatches  so  altered  to  their  governors  in  India  ? — Yes,  however 
unpalatable  it  may  be  to  themselves. 

249.  However  much,  by  this  previous  mode  of  communication,  what  Mr.  Can- 
ning called  the  “ air  of  dictation,”  may  be  avoided,  the  dictation,  in  lact,  takes 
place  ? — Unquestionably.  The  power  of  the  Board  is  not,  however,  thus  exer- 
cised until  after  the  points  of  difference  have  been  freely  and  fully  discussed. 

250.  The  power  of  the  Directors  on  such  occasions  is,  iu  truth,  confined  to 
the  mere  suggestions  of  the  despatches  that  they  wish  to  be  sent  to  India? — Yes  •, 
but,  as  already  stated,  they  have  the  right  of  remonstrating  against  the  altera- 
tion of  their  proposed  despatches. 

251.  What  is  the  course  with  regard  to  the  despatches  emanating  from  the 
Secret  Committee  ? — By  the  Act  of  1784  the  Secret  Committee  was  first  con- 
stituted. It  consists  of  three  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ; namely,  the 
Chairmau,  Deputy  Chairman,  and  the  senior  Director,  who  take  the  oath  of 
secrecy,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act 5 their  officers  are  also  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
no  one  is  employed  in  transcribing  secret  despatches  without  the  permission  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  are  empowered  by  law  to  issue,  through  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, orders  and  instructions  on  all  matters  relating  to  war,  peace,  or  negotia- 
tions of  treaties ; and  the  Secret  Committee  are  bound  to  transmit  those  orders 
to  India  without  delay.  They  have  no  legal  power  to  remonstrate  against  the 
tenor  of  such  orders,  provided  that  they  have  relation  to  the  subjects  above 
stated  ; in  fact,  the  Board  are  by  law  made  exclusively  responsible  for  all  orders 
and  instructions  given  upon  those  subjects.  The  Secret  Committee  act  only 
ministerially  ; their  signatures  to  the  secret  despatches  are  necessary  to  ensure 
obedience  to  the  orders  conveyed  by  them  to  the  Company’s  servants,  with  whom 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  have  no  direct  correspondence. 

252.  Substantially,  therefore,  the  political  government  in  India  does  devolve 
upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ? — There  can  be  no  question  abouL  it. 

(445. — I.)  n q a53  Id 
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miscellaneous.  258.  In  the  view  either  of  unity  of  action  or  promptitude  in  despatching 

business,  what  advantages  have  appeared  to  you  to  result  from  the  co-existence 

B.ScuUJonet, Esq.  of  two  authorities,  circumstanced  towards  each  other  as  you  have  described  the 
15  February  1832.  Court  and  the  Board  to  be? — With  a view  to  promptitude  and  despatch,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  a great  measure  affected  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  least  two  sets  of  minds  must  travel  over  the  same  ground.  Unless  that  be 
done,  there  can  be  no  check  ; and  as  all  proceedings  of  the  local  governments 
are  examined  and  investigated  most  minutely,  both  at  the  East  India  House  and 
at  the  Board,  it  is  obvious  that  more  delay  arises  in  giving  orders  and  instructions 
to  the  governments  of  India  than  would  occur  if  the  government  rested  solely 
either  in  the  Board  or  in  the  Court ; but  then  you  would  lose  the  advantage  of 
that  check  which,  if  I may  presume  to  say  so,  I consider  as  invaluable  with  re- 
ference to  the  distance  of  India,  and  to  the  diversities  of  the  languages,  customs, 
manners,  and  religions  of  the  people.  I think  that  when  arrangements  ordered 
from  home  are  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  a people  so  situated  and  circum- 
stanced, too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  framing  those  arrangements, and 
that  the  mutual  check  of  the  Board  upon  the  Court,  and  of  the  Court  upon  the 
Board,  is  exceedingly  desirable;  yet  in  order  to  preserve  that  check,  and  to  ren- 
der it  effectual,  you  must  put  up  with  the  disadvantage  of  delay. 

254.  Does  any  serious  delay  take  place  upon  those  great  subjects  of  peace,  war, 
and  treaties,  in  consequence  of  their  going  through  the  double  process  of  the 
Secret  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Control  ? — There  is  no  such  double  process 
as  the  question  appears  to  suppose.  T he  secret  despatches  are  the  despatches 
of  the  King’s  Government ; they  are  signed  by  die  Secret  Committee  as  a matter 
of  course,  and  despatched  without  any  question,  the  responsibility  being  abso- 
lutely and  lawfully  in  the  Board. 

255.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Secret  Committee  has  not  the  power  of 
delaying  it  for  a single  day? — Certainly  not.  It  would  be  at  their  peril  to  do 
so,  if,  owing  to  any  unnecessary  delay  on  their  part,  the  good  of  the  public  ser- 
vice were  to  be  injuriously  affected. 

256.  That  check  you  allude  to  does  not  exist  in  the  course  of  the  more  im- 
portant functions  of  the  political  government  of  India? — No.  I will  not  deny 
that  upon  some  occasions  something  in  the  form  of  a remonstrance  may  have 
been  made  by  the  Secret  Committee,  where  they  have  taken  a different  view 
from  that  taken  by  die  Board,  but  these  are  cases  of  extreme  rarity.  I do  not 
recollect  more  than  two  or  three  instances  in  the  course  of  many  years. 

257.  But  in  the  event  of  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  India  at  home  being 
vested  in  one  body,  would  not  the  local  government  of  India,  under  the  Governor 
General,  act  in  a great  measure  as  a check  upon  the  operations  of  the  home 
government  ? — That  is  the  case  at  present,  I conceive. 

258.  Then  there  exists  at  present,  in  your  opinion,  more  than  one  check  ? — 
There  is  the  check  of  the  India  House  upon  the  Board,  and  the  check  of  the 
local  government  upon  the  government  at  home.  I should  think  it  a great  mis- 
fortuneif  ever  we  should  have  a Governor  General  who  would  not  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deviatingfrom  theorders  he  may  have  received,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances under  which  those  orders  were  issued  may  have  been  materially  changed. 

259.  Independent  of  the  important  question  in  whom  the  patronage  now  exer- 
cised by  the  Company  should  be  vested,  do  you  think  that  the  advantage  ot 
having  two  separate  authorities  existing  at  the  same  time  in  this  country,  coun- 
terbalances the  delays  and  inconveniences  which  have  arisen  therefrom  ? — I thiuk 
it  does.  If  I may  take  the  liberty  to  say  what  my  own  private  opinion  is  as  to 
the  most  expedient  mode  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  India,  I should  say,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  expedient  to  give  to  the  minister  forlndia,  however  designated, 
the  power  of  acting  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  respect  to  some  matters  other 
than  those  relating  to  war,  peace,  or  negotiation  ; I speak  of  cases  in  which  it 
may  he  of  importance  to  avoid  delay  : but,  generally  speaking,  I repeat  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  the  check  that  at  present  exists.  I should  say,  for 
instance,  that  in  respect  to  systems,  judicial  or  fiscal,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  they  should  be  maturely  considered,  and  not  decided  upon  until 
after  free  and  full  discussion  between  the  Court  and  the  Board. 

260.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  it  has  been 
usually  constituted,  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  feelings,  wants,  and  cha- 
racters of  the  natives  of  India  ? — The  Court  of  Directors  has  been  usually  con- 
stituted, in  part,  of  persons  who  have  held  civil  and  military  stations  abroad,  and 

who 
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who  have  acquired  a good  deal  of  information  : the  Directors  have  also  the  best  miscellaneous. 

opportunities  of  obtaining  information  from  the  Company’s  civil  and  military 

servants  who  resort  to  the  India  House.  B.ScuttJones, Esq. 

2f)l.  Then  vou  consider  this  check  to  he  chiefly  advantageous  on  account  of  15  February  1832. 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  not  possessing  any  local  knowledge  of  India, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  naturally  possessing  a greater  personal  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  India? — I should  say  that  the  value  of  the  check  consists  mainly  in 
its  ensuring  maturity  of  consideration  and  freedom  of  discussion;  more  especially 
when  we  havo  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ryotwar 
and  other  systems  of  revenue  management;  the  best  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice; and  the  degree  in  which  the  natives  should  be  employed  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices.  If  questions  of  this  nature  were  decided  by  a single  authority,  they 
might  not.  be  so  well  considered  as  when  they  have,  as  now,  to  pass  the  ordeal 
of  two  Boards,  constituted  as  the  Court  and  the  Commissioners. 

262.  Does  it  happen  to  comewithin  your  knowledge  whether,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  settlements  of  India,  either  the  permanent  settlement  or  the  ryotwar  system, 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  whether  it  has 
not  emanated  from  the  local  governors  in  India;  in  one  instance  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  in  the  other  instance  Sir  Thomas  Munro?  — I am  old  enough  to  recollect  what 
look  place  at  the  establishment  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  plan  of  permanent  settlement. 

I know  that  a great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  India  between  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  the  present  Lord  Teignmouth,  then  Mr.  Shore.  Mr.  Shore  came  to  England, 
and  I think  that  the  plan  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  arranged  very  much 
between  him,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  the  late  Lord  Melville ; hut,  how- 
ever, I must  profess  myself  not  competent  to  speak  to  revenue  and  judicial  mat- 
ters, my  own  attention  having  been  mainly  directed  to  the  political  department. 

263.  You  do  not  perhaps  happen  to  know  the  number  of  years  of  delay  that 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  at  home  ? — It  is  not  in  my  recollection. 

264.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  many  of  the  advantages  which  you  have  de- 
scribed as  in  your  opinion  at  present  existing  from  the  check  of  those  two  bodies 
upon  one  another,  might  be  equally  well  attained  if  there  were,  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  Board  of  Control,  some  members  who  had  a personal  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  India? — In  answer  to  that  question,  I beg  leave  to  say,  that  .Sir  John 
Malcolm,  previously  to  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Political  His- 
tory, did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  upon  the  subject.  I think  that  in  that 
work  he  does  give  it.  as  his  opinion  that  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  should 
always  be  persons  who  had  served  either  in  the  military  or  civil  branches  of  the 
Company’s  service  abroad.  I observed  to  him  that  His  Majesty’s  Government 
already  had  the  power  of  nominating  such  persons ; but  that  if  it  were  made 
imperative  upon  Government  to  appoint  persons  of  that  description,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  President  was  bound  to  give  more  attention  to  an  opinion 
coming  from  a member  of  the  Board  who  had  been  in  India  than  to  another. 

This  I think  would  occasion  great  inconvenience.  As  the  parties  are  now  in 
their  graves,  I may  venture  to  say,  that  I have  always  understood  that  some 
inconvenience  was  found  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  having  an  Indian 
secretary  at  the  Board  fit  was  at  an  early  period  after  its  establishment),  and  that 
the  President  found  himself  frequently  annoyed  by  the  obtrusion  of  opinions,  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  party  offering  them  was  inclined  to  attach  more  weight  and 
importance  than  properly  belonged  to  them,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  in  India. 

265.  In  the  event  of  still  further  summary  powers  being  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  you  suggest;  and  further,  in  the  event 
of  the  East  India  Company  divesting  itself  altogether  of  its  commercial  character, 
do  you  conceive  that  any  adequate  public  advantages  would  remain  from  the  con- 
tinued establishment  of  that  body  in  a political  capacity  ? — I certainly  should 
say  (though  perhaps  it  may  be  only  from  long  habit,  and  being  so  accustomed 
to  what  has  existed  for  so  many  years)  as  ] before  said,  that  advantage  does 
arise  from  two  sets  of  minds  going  over  the  same  subjects.  We  feel  much  more 
sale  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  any  opinions  or  orders  that  may  proceed  1'rom 
home,  when  we  know  that  those  orders  will  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
and  objected  to,  wherever  there  is  any  ground  for  objection,  and  that  the  Board, 
beforcyhey  finally  decide,  have  the  opinions  of  very  able  men.  I allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  some  of  the  officers  at  the  East  Iudia  House,  with  whom  I have  had  the 
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jellaneous  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  : I will  not  hesitate  to  name  Mr.  M‘Culloch  and 
— — — Mr.  Mills;  I should  say  that  there  is  very  considerable  advantage  in  having  all 

' wie,,Esq‘  that  can  occur  to  such  minds  as  their*s  before  any  great  and  important  question 
ebruary  1832.  jg  fjna||y  decided  upon. 

2 66.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  supposing  a set  of  adequate  minds  were 
found  to  fill  the  functions  of  Governor  and  the  Legislative  Councils  in  India, 
that  such  councils  would  in  effect  be  the  best  and  most  salutary  check  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Government  at  home? — After  all  the  labour  and  thought  that  may 
have  been  bestowed  upon  Indian  affairs  by  the  authorities  at  home,  I am  of  opinion, 
that  India  must,  nevertheless,  be  governed  in  India ; and,  therefore,  if  a Legis- 
lative Council  were  constituted,  and  in  full  operation,  I should  conceive  that  it 
wpuld  relieve  the  Home  Government  of  a great  load  of  anxiety  regarding  matters 
which  at  present  occupy  much  of  their  time  and  labour;  but,  however,  this  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I scarcely  feel  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

267.  Is  there  anything  in  the  qualifications  of  the  body  of  proprietors  of  India 
stock  so  differing  from  that  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock,  or  of  any  other 
public  stock,  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a superior  judgment  of  the  fitness  of  any 
individuals  for  being  clothed  with  imperial  powers  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such 
difference,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

2fiS.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  is  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
Board  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  India  which  would  essentially  add  to  its  effi- 
ciency, in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  ? — Previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  last  Act  renewing  the  Company’s  Charter,  having  been  private  secretary 
to  the  President,  and  having  in  that  capacity  seen  a great  variety  of  plans  and 
suggestions  for  the  government  of  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I took  the 
liberty  of  committing  to  writing  a few  observations  of  my  own,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  President,  Lord  Melville.  It  was  then  my  opinion,  that  whatever 
the  Board  are  competent  to  do  through  the  medium  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
might  be  as  well  done  by  direct  despatches,  emanating  from  a Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  addressed  to  the  respective  Governors  abroad.  I had  at  that  time  also 
a notion  that  in  order  to  reconcile,  perhaps,  the  British  public  to  the  creation  of 
a fourth  Secretary  of  State,  it  might  he  desirable  to  commit  to  his  charge  the 
eastern  colonies,  that  is  to  say,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  so  as  to  place  them  under  one  general  system  of  government. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  give  additional  patronage  to  the  Minister  for  India, 
and  would  consequently  make  it  an  office  of  such  high  rank  as  to  leave  him  with- 
out any  temptation  to  quit  the  Board  for  any  other  ministerial  appointment.  I 
can  scarcely  suppose  that,  under  those  circumstances,  such  a man  as  the  present 
Lord  Melville  would  have  gone  from  the  India  Board  to  the  Admiralty.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  not  have  gone  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  he  did  in  the  year  1309,  when 
Lord  Harrowby  was,  for  a very  few  months,  President  of  the  Board.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Melville  returned  from  Ireland,  and  re- 
sumed his  situation  as  President  of  the  Board. 

269.  In  this  point  of  view,  you  contemplate  the  recent  reduction  of  the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  5,000/.  to  3,500/.  as  a public  evil? 
— 1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  most  objectionable  upon  public 
grounds. 

270.  You  have  stated  that  the  India  Board  consists  of  members  removed  on 
every  change  of  Administration;  it  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  removal  of  one  fourth  of 
their  number  every  year,  is  practically  a permanent  body;  does  not  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Court  of  Directors  being  therefore  so  far  a permanent  body,  and  the 
India  Board  so  far  a fluctuating  body,  tend  to  give  greater  unity  of  action  to  the 
government  of  India,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  government  is  vested  in  the  Court 
of  Directors? — I think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Chairs  being  changed  annually 
tends  very  much  to  lessen,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  character  of  permanency, 
alluded  to  in  the  question.  With  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  I conceive  that  the  placing  of  men,  who  have  held  high  civil  and 
military  situations  abroad,  to  watch  the  progress  of  tea-sales,  and  to  enter  into 
all  the  buying  and  selling  and  shipping  concerns  of  the  Company,  instead  of  being 
employed  upon  subjects  with  which  their  previous  services  must  have  made  them 
familiar,  tends  greatly  to  lessen  the  utility  that  might  otherwise  be  derived  from 
the  Court  of  Directors  as  a permanent  body. 

271.  Is 
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27I.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  individuals,  whatever  station  they  may  miboet.t.ankop 

have  occupied  in  India;  and  to  whatever  stations  in  the  Court  of  Directors  they  

niny  lie  placed  on  their  election  therein,  are  practically  cognizant,  or  have  the  B.Scutt Jones, Ea 
power  of  being  cognizant  of  all  the  proceedings  in  such  Court? — They  have,  I IS  February  183 
believe,  the  power  of  perusing  all  despatches. 

27§.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  happened  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  East  India  stock  to  judge  of  those  to  be  hereafter  clothed  with  im- 
perial power  with  regard  to  India;  are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  of  individuals 
personally  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  India  who  have  been  so  selected  by  such 
body  of  proprietors  ? — I am  aware  that  some  men  who  have  acquired  a very  high 
reputation  in  India  have  been  chosen  by  the  proprietors  to  hold  the  office  of  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Directors:  Mr.  Edmondstone,  for  instance. 

273.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a vast  many  others  have  been  chosen  whose 
names  were  never  heard  of  in  India  ? — Certainly. 

274.  Part,  however,  of  the  concerns  of  the  Company  being  mercantile  con- 
cerns, connected  with  the  commerce  of  England,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  expedient  that 
certain  members  of  that  body  should  consist  of  those  personally  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  commerce  of  England  ? — I should  say  that  it  is  obviously  expedient 
that  a certain  portion  of  them  should  be  persons  of  that  description. 

270.  Therefore,  though  the  names  of  such  persons  might  not  be  known  in 
India,  their  assistance,  in  administering  the  concerns  of  a great  commercial  cor- 
poration, the  seat  of  which  is  England,  might  be  serviceable? — We  live  in  times 
when  well-educated  men,  whatever  their  professions  may  be,  pay  such  general  atten- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  politics  and  commerce,  that  they  may  be  very  competent 
to  tender  opinions  upon  matters  of  state  policy.  I should  say  that,  so  long  as  the 
Directors  act  as  merchants,  as  well  as  politicians,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  members  should  be  of  the  description  stated  in  the  question. 

27O.  Rut  in  as  far  as  such  necessity  exists  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  com- 
mercial with  the  political  character  of  the  Company,  in  so  far  its  political  efficacy, 
as  a body,  is  diminished? — I conceive,  that  as  commercial  questions  necessarily 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  all  governments,  even  supposing  the  East  India 
Company  not  to  carry  on  commerce  in  their  corporate  capacity,  still,  as  having 
a share  in  administering  the  affairs  of  a great  empire,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  amongst  them  some  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
commercial  policy. 

277.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience,  and  the  impression  on  your  mind,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  Board  of  Control  aud  the  East  India  Company  have  come 
into  collision  in  any  degree  inconvenient  to  the  public  service,  or,  upon  the  whole, 
have  gone  on  with  a sufficient  degree  of  harmony  with  one  another? — On  the 
whole,  1 have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  a very  extraordinary 
degree  of  harmony  has  prevailed  between  the  two  Boards.  The  occasions  on 
which  anything  like  a serious  collision  has  occurred  have  been  very  few  indeed. 

278.  Do  you  ascribe  that  circumstance  to  the  power  that  the  Board  of  Control 
has  of  enforcing  its  own  opinions  summarily  upon  the  East  India  Company,  or 
upon  there  having  been,  in  general,  a concurrence  in  the  views  of  those  two  bodies? 

Although  I think  that  much  good  temper  has  been  manifested  on  both  sides, yet 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  never  scrupled  to  state,  in  the  most  manly  and  ener- 
getic terms,  their  opinions  when  opposed  to  those  of  the  Board.  Sometimes  they 
have  appeared  (but  I am  speaking  more  of  early  days)  to  treat  the  Board  rather 
unceremoniously;  but  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  tone  of  the  correspondence 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  two  bodies  is,  I think,  highly  creditable  to  both. 

279.  Has  that  general  concurrence  in  the  policy  which  you  have  stated  to  exist, 
been  upon  the  increase  or  not? — Yes,  I think  it  has.  I think  there  have  been 
fewer  what  may  be  called  serious  differences  of  late  years  than  in  former  years. 

280.  Do  you  attribute  the  harmony  you  have  described  rather  to  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  powers  of  control  exercised  by  the  Board,  than  to  their  general 
concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Board? — The  general  impression  upon  my  mind 
is,  that  there  has  been  very  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, merely  for  the  sake  of  opposition. 

281.  Is  there  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  general  line  of  polity  ? — 

•^peaking  of  the  political  department,  I must  say  that  the  view  taken  at  the  India 
House  has  generally  been  perhaps  more  comformable  to  the  views  that  were  taken 
uy  Lord  Cornwallis  than  those  of  the  Board.  It  must  be  pretty  well  known,  that 
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misctxlaxeous.  during  Lord  Wellesley’s  administration  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
were  at, issue  as  to  the  policy  pursued  by  his  Lordship. 

B.ScuuJoncsfi sq.  282.  In  short  you  would  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  there  was  greater 

15  February  1832.  indisposition  to  adopt  improvements  and  alterations  than  in  i he  Board  of  Con- 
trol ? — I would  not  say  a greater  indisposition  to  adopt  alterations  or  improve- 
ments, but  wliat  is  termed  the  neutral  system,  has  been  more  advocated  at  the 
India  House  than  it  lias  been  at  the  Board,  more  especially  during  the  period  of 
Lord  Wellesley’s  administration. 


Veneris,  I70  die  Febmani,  1832. 


Silt  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Courtenay,  a Member  of  the  House,  Examined. 

T.  ^f  'cmirienay,  2S3.  PREVIOUSLY  to  your  appointment  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board 

u.p.  ’ of  Trade,  for  how  many  years  were  you  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  ? — 
17  February  1832.  From  August  1312,  till  May  1828,  between  15  and  16  years;  under  five  dif- 
ferent Presidents,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  and  Lord  Melville. 

284.  Upon  the  occasion  of  those  changes  were  all  the  salaried  Commissioners 
changed  ? — No ; not  all  always. 

285.  In  what  instances  did  it  happen  otherwise? — Under  Lord  Buckingham- 

shire, Mr. Wallace  and  Mr.  Sullivan  were  Commissioners.  Upon  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Wallace  resigned,  anil  Mr.  Sullivan  remained  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  Parliament.  Lord  Binning  succeeded  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  succeeded  Mr.  Sullivan;  they  both  continued  through  Mr.  Bathurst’s 
administration,  but  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  Doctor  Pliilii- 
more  and  Mr.  Fremantle  were  appointed  ; Mr.  Fremantle  was  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  William  Peel,  who  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  Sir  James 
M‘ Donald.  On  Mr.  Williams  Wynn’s  retirement,  Lord  Ashley  and  Lord 

Graham  were  appointed,  and  were  at  the  Board  when  I left  it.  I should  men- 
tion, that  after  resigning  the  office  of  Secretary,  I was  an  unpaid  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  until  November  1830. 

286.  Is  it,  however,  usual  in  general  changes  of  administration,  for  all  the 
salaried  Members  of  the  India  Board  to  be  changed  ? — Decidedly  ; and  the 
secretary  also. 

2S7.  Has  your  experience  during  the  period  in  which  you  were  in  office,  ren- 
dered you  conversant  with  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  both  at  the  India 
House  and  at  the  Board  of  Control  ? — At  the  Board  of  Control  certainly  5 and 
in  some  degree  at  the  India  House. 

2SS.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  mode  in  which  that  business  is 
conducted? — The  Committee  will  perhaps  allow  me,  in  answering  that  question, 
to  state  the  general  duties  of  the  Board,  which  I have  some  reasoii  to  believe  are 
not  sufficiently  familiar  even  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament the  Commissioners  are  appointed  and  sworn  to  superintend,  direct  and  con- 
trol all  acts,  operations  and  concerns  which  in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military 
government,  or  the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  India.  From  the  familiar 

use  of  the  term  Board  of  Control,  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  Board  are 
merely  to  check,  on  great  occasions,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors; 
but  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  of  the  oath  appear  to  me  to  impose  upon  the  Board 
the  duty  of  governiug  India  to  the  best  of  its  judgment  and  ability,  and  as  fully 
as  if  there  were  no  subordinate  court.  The  Act  of  Parliament  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  functions  of  the  Board,  with  some  exceptions,  should  be  exercised 
only  by  means  of  corrections  made  in  despatches  addressed  to  the  governments 
in  India,  which  are  previously  prepared  by  the  Directors;  and  it  has  been  gene- 
rally held,  though  this  doctrine  is  not  universally  admitted,  that  except  in  cases 
specially  provided  for,  the  Board  cannot  exercise  their  functions  of  superintendence 
and  direction  by  any  direct  communication  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  through  the  despatches.  With  respect,  however, to  the  despatches, 

I would 
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I would  observe,  that  in  regard  to  all  despatches  of  the  highest  political  importance, 
the  duly  of  the  Board  does  consist,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  law,  in  the 
origination  of  the  instructions  which  are  to  go  to  India  ; on  all  such  high  political 
matters  concerning  peace  or  war,  or  negotiation  with  any  of  the  powers  oflndia, 
the  Board  prepare  the  despatches,  which  are  signed  ministerially  by  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Directors  who  compose  the  Secret  Committee,  and  are  not 
communicated  without  the  Board's  permission,  and  frequently  are  not  communi- 
cated at  all  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  upon  all 
such  subjects  the  despatches  are  so  prepared  and  sent  through  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee ; but  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  Board  to  declare  what  subjects  shall  so  be 
treated ; and  the  power,  in  the  period  to  which  I can  speak,  was  exercised  very 
largely.  In  the  same  way  the  answers  to  such  despatches,  and  all  communications 
from  India  upon  the  same  subjects,  come  through  the  Secret  Committee  to  the 
Board,  and  are  not  known  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  I believe  that  certain  very 
important  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Council  of  Port  William  in  the  year 
IS  14,  are  still  kept  secret  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 

On  all  subjects,  whether  political  or  not,  the  Board  have  a power  of  originating 
despatches ; that  is,  they  may  require  the  Court  of  Directors,  within  the  limited 
period  of  14  days,  to  prepare  a despatch  upon  any  subject  which  they  may 
name  ; and  with  such  despatch,  as  well  as  with  all  other  despatches  upon  any 
subject  whatever  not  commercial,  they  may  deal  at  their  own  pleasure,  so  as 
entirely  to  alter  all  its  expressions  and  its  whole  purport,  and  this  was  in  my  time 
often  done.  I have  mentioned,  that  it  has  not  been  universally  held  that  the 
Board  are  restrained  from  giving  directions  to  the  Court,  otherwise  than  through 
the  despatches.  The  present  Lord  Eldon,  when  he  was  either  Attorney  General 
or  high  at  the  bar,  gave  an  opinion  that,  the  Board  might  order  the  Court  to  do  an 
act  connected  with  the  government  of  India  by  a direct  mandate  to  the  Court;  but 
this  opinion  has  never  been  acted  upon,  and  I do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that 
it  is  a sound  one.  To  the  best  of  thy  recollection,  the  case  was  one  of  the  payment 
of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  1 1 astings.  If  these  payments  were 
not  considered  as  a gratuity,  a point  upon  which  I shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  say  the  Board’s  power  is  restrained,  they  might  have  ordered  the  payment  to 
be  made  in  India,  by  altering  a despatch  to  that  effect.  Lord  Eldon’s  opinion  was, 
that  they  might  order  the  Court  to  pay  the  money  in  London. 

The  exceptions  to  the  powers  of  the  Board  are  these:  they  cannot  increase  any 
salary  or  allowance,  or  direct  a grant  of  any  gratuity,  nor  can  they  appoint  any 
person  to  an  office.  Whether  they  can  establish  salaries  or  allowances  of  any  sort, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  persons  who  are  to  enjoy  them,  and  whether 
they  can  create  offices,  are  questions  that  have  been  more  than  once  mooted 
between  the  Board  and  the  Court,  but  have  not  been  decided  by  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  The  law  requires,  that  for  alterations  made  by  the  Board  in  the 
Court’s  despatches,  the  Board  shall  give  “reasons  at  large."  The  Court  has  a 
right  to  make  a representation  against  any  such  alteration,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Board  thereupon  is  final.  The  only  case  in  winch  there  is  any  appeal  from  the 
Board,  is  a case  in  which  a question  arises  whether  the  alteration  made  by  the 
Board  does  or  does  not  come  within  the  description  of  a concern  relating  to  the 
civil  or  military  government,  or  the  revenue : I believe  that  only  one  such 
appeal  has  occurred  since  the  formation  of  the  Board ; the  appeal  lies  to  the 
King  in  Council.  The  prescribed  mode  of  exercising  the  Board’s  powers  and 
the  limitations  to  which  they  are  subject,  give  rise  to  many  anomalies;  for 
instance,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  a power,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  to  recall  a Governor,  or  any  one  of  then*  servants;  but  the  Board,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  an  absolute  power  of  framing  the  despatch  in  which  the 
decision  of  the  Court  is  conveyed  to  India;  and  I believe  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Court  having,  for  reasons  assigned,  recalled  a Governor,  the 
Board  converted  those  reasons,  which  of  course  were  criminatory,  into  paragraphs 
commendatory  or  at  least  excusatory;  the  despatch  nevertheless  necessarily 
terminating  in  the  recall  of  the  individual.  Another  anomaly  is  this  ; the  Board 
have  no  control  over  the  communications  made  by  the  Court  to  any  persons  in 
this  country;  the  Court  may  therefore  write  a letter  in  London,  communicating 
a view  of  a subject,  or  the  case  of  an  individual,  and  may  then  be  obliged,  or 
may  even  have  been  previously  obliged,  to  take  a totally  different  view  of  the 
case  in  a despatch  sent  to  India.  The  Committee  will  observe  that  I am  not 
putting  fanciful  cases,  but  cases  which  have  occurred. 

(445. — I.)  e 289.  You 
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. mbcellakteous.  289.  You  have  stated  that  the  Board  are  required  to  state  their  reasons  at  larg 

for  proposed  alterations  in  a despatch  sent  out;  in  the  event  either  of  their  ordering 

T 3 despatch  to  be  sent,  or  in  the  case  of  sending  out  their  own  despatches  through 

°“T  enay  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  at  the  India  I louse ; are  they  in  either 
17  February  1832.  those  cases  called  on  to  give  reasons? — In  despatches  through  the  Secret 
Committee,  not ; they  give  no  reasons ; the  despatch  goes  down  to  the  India 
House  with  an  order  for  its  being  immediately  forwarded  to  India,  under  the 
signature  of  the  Secret  Committee,  nor  cun  the  Secret  Committee  make  any  re- 
presentation against  it.  With  respect  to  despatches  which  the  Board  order  to  be 
prepared,  they  must,  if  they  ulter  the  despatch  so  prepared,  give  reasons  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  despatch  had  been  originally  suggested  by  the  Court;  but  they  need 
not  give  reasons  for  the  first  order,  which  is  merely  to  prepare  a despatch  on  a 
particular  subject ; indeed  I remember  a case  in  which  the  Court  found  fault 
with  the  Board  for  accompanying  the  peremptory  order,  which  they  had  a right 
to  issue  for  the  preparation  of  a despatch  on  a particular  subject,  with  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  what  ought  to  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

290.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  that  you  have  stated,  the  powers  of  the 
Board  are  paramount? — Certainly.  I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  under  the 
last  Charter  Act  of  1813,  a power  was  given  to  the  Board  over  the  College  at 
Hayleybury  and  the  Military  Seminary  at  Addiscombe.  This  power  is  exercised 
without  the  intervention  of  a despatch  to  India  ; the  regulations  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  subject  to  alterations  by  the  Board,  and  these  powers  have  been  con- 
stantly exercised.  There  is  another  power  which  the  Board  has  to  exercise  inde- 
pendently of  the  despatches.  The  Act  of  1813,  for  the  first  time,  established  a 
separation  between  the  political  and  commercial  finances  of  the  Company.  The 
mode  in  which  this  separation  is  effected  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Board,  whose  directions  thereupon  have  been  given  in  opposition  to  repeated  re- 
monstrances of  the  Court.  The  Board  have  also  a power  of  directing  permission 
to  be  given  by  the  Court  to  any  individual  to  go  to  India,  and  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  this  case  to  state  their  reasons. 

291.  Have  these  powers  also  been  practically  exercised  in  overruling  the  refusal 
of  the  Court  to  grant  permission  to  individuals  to  go  to  India? — Repeatedly ; there 
is  a function  belonging  to  the  Board,  though  perhaps  I should  say,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, (it  is  not  of  course  the  subject  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  even  of  any 
formal  regulation,)  which  nevertheless  it  may  be  right  to  mention  here.  The 
President  is  the  officer  from  whom  the  recommendations  of  officers  of  the  Indian 
army  for  the  honours  of  the  Bath  proceed.  In  the  exercise  of  this  function,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  he  acts  quite  independently  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  Act  of  1813  also  requires  that  the  warrant  for  nominating  a bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, or  lor  preparing  any  letters  patent,  relating  to  the  see,  should  be  counter- 
signed by  the  President.  This  is  another  matter  in  which  lie  acts  independently 
of  the  Court. 

I have  said  that  the  Board  is  restrained  from  taking  part  in  the  appointments 
to  office;  I should  say,  however,  that  theGovernor General  and  the  Governors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  ami  the  three  Commanders-in-Chief,  cannot  be  appointed  by 
the  Company  without  the  approbation  of  the  King.  The  warrant  of  approbation 
is  countersigned  by  the  President,  who  is  therefore  the  responsible  minister  on 
such  occasions.  This  approbation  has  been  repeatedly  refused.  Although  the 
Board  can  neither  appoint  or  dismiss  a public  officer  in  India,  the  King  has  the 
power  of  dismissal,  by  warrant  under  Mis  Sign  Manual;  these  warrants  also  are 
countersigned  by  the  President,  who  is  responsible  for  them.  I know  but  of  two 
cases  in  which  this  power  has  been  exercised;  first,  in  the  recall  of  Sir  George 
Barlow  from  the  supreme  government,  and,  secondly,  in  the  dismissal  of  a person 
of  much  lower  rank,  accused  of  malversation  in  office. 

292.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  in 
the  departments  of  the  India  Board  ? — The  Committee  will  observe  that  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  of  giving  reasons  at  large  for  every  alteration,  would,  if 
extensively  used,  produce  an  enormous  and  inconvenient  mass  of  controversy. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years,  if  not  from  the 
beginning,  for  theChainnen  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  I believe  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  to  send  up  to  the  President,  previously  to  their  being  submitted 
to  the  Court  at  large,  drafts  of  the  despatches  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  out ; 
this  is  an  unofficial,  or  is  technically  called  “a  previous  communication.”  These 
drafts,  or  previous  communications,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Board  as  they  think  fit. 
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and  are  returned  as  they  are  altered  to  t lie  (.'hairs;  but  these  alterations  aie,  in  truth,  snscELLANEOUS. 

only  suggestions  or  intimations  of  the  Board’s  hit ure  intention,  and  the  Chairs  and  

the  Committee  of  Correspondence  may  or  may  not  adopt  them.  The  practice  of  Bight  Hon. 
adopting  or  not  adopting  alterations  thus  unofficially  suggested  has  varied  very  T • Com-tmay, 
much,  according  to  the  degree  of  confidence  and  good  understanding  existing  Febrai^_  lg32 
between  the  President  and  the  Chairs.  Although  there  is  no  formal  letter  of  ™ 

reasons  for  such  alterations,  they  are  usually  the  subject  of  much  personal  com- 
munication. I conceive  that  if  the  alterations  mude  in  the  previous  communi- 
cations during  the  long  period  of  my  experience,  had  been  all  resisted  by  the 
Chairs,  and  made  the  subject  of  a formal  and  official  proceeding,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  conduct  the  government  of  India,  unless  either  the 
Board  or  the  Court  would  have  at  once  given  way.  One  effect  of  this  mode  of 
doing  business  is  that  an  inspection  of  the  official  drafts  and  letters  of  reasons 
gives  a very  imperfect  idea  indeed  of  the  extent  and  of  the  nature  of  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  exercised  by  the  Board.  In  some  departments,  especially  in 
the  revenue  and  judicial  departments,  that  control  was  exercised  in  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire’s time ; and  subsequently,  to  a very  great  extent  indeed,  in  matters  in- 
volving great  principles,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  detail.  A very  great  proportion  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  on  this  occasion  was  unofficial.  I may  here  mention 
that  the  system  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Monro’s  System,  was  the  work 
of  the  Board,  and  in  many  parts  ofit  was  opposed  by  the  Court.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  many  matters  concerning  the  revival  or  maintenance  of  ancient 
native  institutions,  and  the  employment  of  natives  in  public  functions.  I mention 
these  circumstances  without  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of  the  Board’s 
conduct  in  these  respects,  and  only  to  show  the  very  great  share  which  the 
Board  has  actually  had  in  the  Government  of  India. 

293.  You  said  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Control  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  natives  ; was  it 
the  Directors  or  the  Board  of  Control  who  were  most  favourable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  natives  ? — The  Board  of  Control,  most  decidedly ; as  in  the  case  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Punchayet,  or  native  juries.  Resuming  my  observations 
on  the  interference  of  the  Board,  I would  say  that  a very  great  part  of  the  ar- 
rangements concerning  the  Indian  army,  its  formation,  and  the  allowances  to  the 
officers  and  men,  has  been  the  work  of  the  Board ; and  I think  it  right  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  that  it  is 
extremely  unfair  to  visit  upon  the  Court  of  Directors  all  the  offences  against 
the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  Indiau  array,  of'  which  complaint  has  been  made 
of  late  years ; for  all  this  the  Board  are  ultimately  responsible,  and  they  have 
acted  in  some  particulars  with,  and  in  others  without,  the  approbation  of  the 
Court. 

In  political  matters  I have  already  saitl  the  Board  originates  the  most  im- 
portant despatches,  but  upon  some  of  the  matters  which  have  not  been  reserved 
by  tiie  secret  department,  but  have  been  treated  by  the  whole  Court  in  the 
political  cleparttnent,  the  Board  has  taken  a very  great  part,  and  has  frequently 
been  at  issue  with  the  Court.  As  one  instance  only,  I will  mention  the  question 
of  encouraging  or  not  encouraging  native  princes  to  maintain  troops  disciplined 
in  the  European  mode.  I only  mention  this  as  it  occurs  to  me,  beiug  an  im- 
portant point ; but  the  occasions  are  very  numerous  in  which  the  Board  has 
interfered.  I wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  while  I endeavour  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  functions  performed  by  the 
Board,  because  that  is  the  point  to  which  the  questions  put  to  me  are  directed,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  it  should  be  collected  from  my  testimony,  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  was,  during  my  experience,  either  inefficient  or  mistaken  in 
its  views.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  directors,  and  most  of  their  servants, 
have  shown  very  great  diligence  and  ability;  and  L by  no  means  maintain  that 
where  the  Court  and  the  Board  have  differed,  the  Board  was  always  in  the  right. 

I believe  that  neither  body,  as  at  present  constituted  and  assisted,  would  have 
well  administered  the  functions  imposed  upon  the  two,  if  either  had  been  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  other. 

21)4.  During  the  period  that  you  were  at  the  India  Board,  did  any  material 
change  take  place  as  to  the  mode  of  transacting  business  within  that  department? — 

A very  material  change  had  taken  place  a few  years  before  i was  appointed.  In 
the  year  I8O7,  the  clerks  of  the  India  Board  were  divided  into  departments  corre- 
sponding with  the  departments  of  the  India  House,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  head 
(445 — I.)  e 2 of 
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miscellaneous,  of  each  department  to  make  himself  perfect  master  of  all  matters  connected  there- 

with,  and  to  report  upon  every  paragraph  sent  from  the  India  House  in  his  depart- 

Right  Hon.  ment.  I believe  that  the  Committee  has  already  before  them  some  details  on  the 
T.  P.  Courtenay,  subject ; my  object  is  to  inform  them  that  this  arrangement  only  began  about  the 
7 v k M P io-jo  >’ear  lt>07 • I have  reason  to  believe,  from  information  from  persons  who  were  in 
17  rebnmry  . 0jpce  before  me,  and  particularly  from  one  most  efficient  and  valued  individual, 
whose  name  has  been  olten  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  is  now- 
dead,  Mr.  Camming,  that  previously  to  this  arrangement  of  1807*  the  functions  of 
the  Board  were  performed  in  n much  less  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  neither  the 
President  nor  the  members,  still  less  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Board,  had  any 
detuiled  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  several  departments  in  India,  or 
took  any  concern  in  matters  which  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  Parliament  or 
the  public.  The  departmental  reports,  in  my  time,  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  me,  and  I believe  I may  say,  that  from  about  a twelvemonth  after  my  appoint- 
ment, I continued  to  inspect  and  advise  upon  all  matters  arising  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, until  about  one  or  perhaps  two  years  before  I,  quitted  the  office,  when  I 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  with  safety  to  my  eyesight  to  work  as  I had  worked. 

I doubt  whether  one  secretary  can  perform  the  duties  of  all  the  departments.  I 
ought  to  say,  that  during  the  period  to  which  I refer  we  had  some  very  efficient  com- 
missioners. As  they  were  not  all  equally  efficient,  the  Committee  will  probably  ex- 
cuse me  from  mentioning  names ; butin  reference  to  the  course  of  business,  Ishould 
say  that  the  departmental  reports,  with  those  of  the  secretary  upon  them,  some- 
times went  direct  to  the  president  and  sometimes  to  one  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
commissioners,  generally  speaking,  took  respectively  particular  branches  of  busi- 
ness, and  although  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  arrangements  of  the  office 
and  of  the  business  between  the  president,  the  commissioners,  and  the  secretary, 
was  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  I do  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  most  efficient 
and  valuable  services  have  been  performed  by  the  several  commissioners. 

295.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  India  House,  the  whole  of  the  more 
important  and  political  business  is  conducted,  is  it  not,  through  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  ? — So  I believe. 

296-  Are  you  aware  how  the  selection  is  made  of  Directors  who  sit  upon  that 
committee?- — They  are  selected  entirely  by  seniority,  excepting  that  the  chair- 
man and  deputy-chairman  are  upon  that  and  all  other  committees ; the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  chosen  by  seniority. 

297.  May  it  not  therefore  happen  that  men  of  the  greatest  experience  and 
ability  in  the  direction,  may  never  arrive  at  a participation  in  the  more  serious 
administration  of  the  affairs? — It  frequently  so  happens;  gentlemen  who  come 
from  India,  having  been  in  high  situations,  such  as  members  of  council,  seldom 
can  return  until  they  have  attained  an  age  which  makes  it  at  least  very  doubtful 
whether  they  will  attain  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  during  their  lives, 
or  during  the  period  of  their  efficiency. 

298.  It  appears  that  the  Court  has  no  concern  in  originating  the  more  im- 
portant portion  of  the  political  correspondence  with  India ; what  practical  advan- 
tage has  appeared  to  you  to  result  from  their  possessing  a power  of  originating 
the  despatches  in  all  other  cases? — The  Court  of  Directors  certainly  do  possess 
a detailed  knowledge  upon  some  points,  which  the  Board,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  with  its  present  establishment,  does  not  possess,  and  I do  not  conceive 
that  the  Board  would  at  once  be  competent,  without  further  arrangement,  to 
originate  any  but  the  more  important  despatches,  referring  to  general  principles 
and  higher  subjects  of  government. 

299-  Has  the  existence  of  these  co-ordinate  authorities,  in  their  several  relations 
to  each  other,  tended,  in  your  opinion,  to  promote  the  despatch  of  the  public 
business  of  India,  or  otherwise  ? — To  retard  it  in  a most  extraordinary  degree, 
and  in  retarding  it  to  make  the  whole  more  unsatisfactory.  The  length  of  time 
that  elapses  between  an  occurrence  in  India,  which  is  the  subject  of  a despatch, 
and  the  receipt  in  India  of  the  opinion  oftbe  home  authorities  thereupon,  is  neces- 
sarily very  considerable  under  any  circumstances.  Some  not  inconsiderable  time 
must  be  taken  up  in  England,  in  preparing  the  answer  to  the  despatches,  but  the 
time  is  increased  in  an  immense  proportion  by  the  necessity  of  every  despatcii 
going  through  the  two  establishments,  and  being  in  many  cases  the  subject  of 
lengthened  controversy  between  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  by  the  time  of  the 
despatch’s  arrival  in  India,  very  often  circumstances  have  really  changed,  or  if  they 
have  not, there  are  sufficiently  plausible  grounds  for  the  Indian  government  alleging 
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that  they  have,  so  as  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  ins  true-  miscellaneous. 

tions,  if  they  are  unpalatable;  and  then  comes  another  reference  home,  that  oc-  

casions  a similar  delay,  and  when  the  instruction  gets  out  a second  time,  of  lUght  Hon. 
course  the  chances  are  very  much  greater  that  there  has  been  a substantial  alter-  T • p'  Courtenay, 
ation  in  the  circumstances  to  which  they  were  intended  Lo  apply.  17  Feb™iy  1832- 

300.  Have  you  not  known  instances  m which  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  1 

circumstances  you  mention,  has  extended  even  to  several  years  ? — Certainly, 

upon  many  very  important  points.  I should  say  upon  this,  that  there  is  some- 
times very  unpardonable  delay  in  India  in  answering  the  despatches,  and  these 
two  evils  aggravate  each  other. 

301.  Was  the  subject  of  these  despatches  of  a pressing  nature,  or  involving  a 
general  view  of  policy? — Unquestionably,  the  despatches  respecting  which  there 
has  been  the  greatest  delay,  were  despatches  relating  to  general  views  of  policy; 
but  I should  make  the  same  remark  to  many  cases  of  a much  more  pressing 
nature.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  immense  length  to  which  the  despatches  botli 
from  India  and  to  India  are  habitually  extended,  and  the  great  volumiuousuess, 
almost  proverbial,  of  all  Indian  writings,  has  been  a very  pregnant  cause  of  the 
delay  and  inconvenience  that  has  occurred. 

302.  Is  not  the  delay  that  you  have  mentioned  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
call,  in  your  opinion,  for  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  the  two  authorities  as  at 
present  constituted? — It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  answer  that  question  without 
giving  something  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  a point  upon  which  I am  sure  the  Committee  will 
allow  me  to  reserve  my  opinion  to  be  stated  in  my  capacity  of  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  1 have  no  hesitation,  with  that  reservation,  in  saying  that  I conceive  that 
the  government  of  India,  in  all  its  branches,  might  be  conducted  by  one  body  or  by 
two  bodies,  having  a very  different  relation  to  each  other  from  that  which  now  ex- 
ists between  the  Court  and  the  Board,  with  much  greater  facility,  and  much  greater 
advantage  of  every  kind;  but  lam  not  aware  that,  supposing  the  administration 
of  the  government  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  any  very  material 
alteration  can  be  made  in  the  present  system,  as  it  applies  to  the  powers  of  the 
Court  and  Board.  Some  anomalies  might  be  corrected,  no  doubt,  but  so  long  as 
the  Company  shall  be  in  India,  and  ostensibly  the  executive  governors,  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  their  powers  could  be  materially  diminished  ; and  if  they  are 
not  diminished,  I do  not  see  any  way  to  a remedy  of  the  inconveniences  to  which 
I have  referred.  I beg,  however,  that  the  answers  1 may  give  on  these  points 
may  be  taken  as  not  committing  me  to  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject. 

303.  When,  therefore,  you  stated  to  the  Committee  you  conceived  that  neither 
the  Court  of  Directors,  as  at  present  constituted,  nor  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
as  at  present  constituted,  could  separately  have  efficiently  conducted  the  govern- 
ment, you  did  not  mean  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  by  an  alteration  and 
adaptation  of  their  several  powers  and  authorities,  an  efficient  government  might 
not  be  composed  ? — I do  mean  to  say,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  one  body  might 
be  formed  to  conduct  the  government  of  India.  If  that  body  were  formed  upon 
the  present  Board,  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  much  more 
than  to  give  it  (it  might  be  done  in  various  ways)  the  assistance  of  some  practical 
Indian  functionaries,  and  in  the  first  instance,  certainly  some  of  those  who  had 
taken  a part  in  Indian  administration  at  home. 

304.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  the  things  that  would  be  necessary,  in  case 
of  throwing  the  whole  charge  of  the  Indian  government  on  the  Board,  would  be 
to  have  some  of  its  members  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India  personally;  do 
you  not  also  think  it  would  be  right  to  have  some  of  its  members  more  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  Board  than  is  the  case  at  present? — I believe  I did  not 
state  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  Board  should  be  practical  Indians;  I thought 
it  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  some  practical  men.  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  persons  of  higher  autho- 
rity than  the  assistant  secretary,  who  Is  now  the  senior  permanent  officer,  should 
be  permanently  established  at  the  India  Board.  I will  however  take  the  liberty 
oi  saying,  from  considerable  experience,  that  in  my  opinion  the  advantage  of 
permanent  officers,  in  a particular  department,  is  very  greatly  overrated.  Un- 
questionably, in  an  Indian  department,  it  is  more  necessary  than  in  any  other,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  duties  performed ; hut  1 speak  from 
observation,  I may  almost  say  consciousneas,  when  I say,  that  unless  a public 
officer  has  promotion  to  look  to,  and  the  gratification  of  an  ambition  which  only 
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belongs  to  a political  man,  he  will  not,  for  a very  considerable  time,  perforin  the 
duties  of  any  office  with  the  zeal  as  well  as  diligence  that  is  required. 

305.  In  whom  is  vested  at  present  the  power  of  legislating  locally  for  India? — 
By  the  Governor  General  and  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  the  other  two  governors 
in  their  respective  provinces;  the  Governor  General  and  Council  hiving  an 
authority  over  the  others. 

S0f>.  Has  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  the  councils  ever  appeared  to  you 
likely  to  lead  either  to  the  better  government  of  India  locally,  or  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  business  at  home? — 1 cannot  satisfactorily  answer  that 
question  ; I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  transacting  business 
in  the  councils  in  India,  nor  have  I given  that  attention  to  the  subject  which 
would  enable  me  to  do  so. 

S(>7.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  the  Legislature  had  to  contend 
in  constituting  the  present  home  government  of  India  was,  1 apprehend,  the 
distribution  of  the  patronage,  was  it  not? — 1 apprehend  so. 

SOS.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  the  patronage  of  India  is  at  present 
divided  ; what  portion  of  it  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  what  portion  of  it  is  exercised 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  what  portion  by  the  local  government  in  India? — 
The  Crown  has  no  concern  in  the  patronage  of  any  Indian  functionaries  who  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Company,  except  in  the  way  I already  alluded 
to,  approving  the  appointments  of  the  governors  and  commanders-in-chief.  The 
Crown  has  the  appointment  of  the  judges  and  of  the  bishops,  and  of  course  of 
the  commanders-in-chief,  and  all  other  officers  of  its  own  army;  the  whole  pa- 
tronage of  all  other  appointments,  from  that  of  Governor  General,  subject  to  the 
veto  1 have  described,  to  that  of  the  lowest  writer  or  cadet,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Court  and  its  governments.  The  Court  appoints  from  home,  besides  the 
governors,  the  members  in  council,  which  are  the  highest  appointments,  and  it 
appoints  also  to  writerships  and  cadetships;  the  intermediate  appointments, 
generally  speaking,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  government,  subject  to  certain 
rules  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  prevents  a person 
from  bolding  offices,  having  a given  amount  of  salary,  until  he  shall  have  served 
a given  number  of  years  in  India. 

809.  You  have  enumerated  the  situations  of  Governor$General  of  India  and 
the  Governors  of  the  other  provinces,  as  a part  of  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  subject  to  a veto  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ; practically  speaking,  is  not 
the  reverse  the  case;  have  not  the  appointments  been  made  subsequently  by  the 
Crown,  subject  to  the  rare  instance  of  a veto  on  the  part  of  the  Government? — 

I should  say,  certainly,  that  the  Crown  has  had  the  larger  share  in  most  of  these 
appointments;  I am  not  sure  whether  the  expression  “ rare”  does  not  convey  too 
slight  an  idea  of  the  part  the  Company  has  had.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
appointments  took  place  very  rarely  indeed  without  much  communication,  and 
generally  a compromise  between  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  sort  of  thing  has  happened:  the 
Court  have  consented  to  a particular  appointment  to  one  presidency,  on  the 
promise  that  they  shall  have  one  of  their  own  servants  appointed  to  another. 

310.  The  patronage,  then,  of  individual  directors  would  appear  to  be  confined 
to  that  of  writers,  cadets,  and  assistant-surgeons  ? — 1 believe  so. 

811.  It  is  only  from  the  writers  so  sent  out  by  individual  Directors,  that  the 
Governor  General  ami  Governors  of  the  Presidencies  in  India  are  enabled  to 
select  servants  to  fill  the  highest  public  functions  in  India? — Certainly. 

312.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  qualification  required  of  writers  so 
sent  out? — At  this  moment  1 do  not  recollect  what  the  qualification  is,  or  even 
what  it  was  when  I left  the  Board.  The  Committee  is  aware  that,  by  the  last 
Charter  Act,  all  persons  are  required  to  spend  four  terms  in  the  college ; that 
has  since  been  repealed  or  suspended,  and  some  of  the  persons  going  out  undergo 
an  examination  in  London.  1 believe  that  the  test  to  which  these  writers  are  sub- 
jected is  not  so  severe  as  that  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  the  college.  Though 
1 do  not  recollect  the  exact  terms  of  the  test,  1 do  remember  that  it  was  my 
opinion,  an  opinion  ineffectually  urged  at  the  time,  that  the  test  established  when 
this  act  of  suspension  took  effect,  was  not  the  most  judicious.  I remembrr  par- 
ticularly that  a certain  proficiency  in  mathematics  was  required  : many  young 
men  who  had  gone  through  a school  with  tolerable  credit,  and  had  become  as 
good  classical  scholars  as  boys  of  lb  or  17  generally  are,  were  totally  ignorant  of 
mathematics  when  they  began  to  study  for  their  examination ; in  the  time  allowed 

they 
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they  could  only  acquire  just  as  much  of  that  science  as  would  enable  them  to  miscellaneous. 

pass,  and  I believe  that  what  they  acquired  was  at  the  expense  of  time  that  

would  have  been  much  better  employed  ; it  does  not  carry  them  on  far  enough  Right  Hon. 
to  be  of  any  use,  and  is  afterwards  generally  entirely  neglected.  I know  that  it  T'  P'  CmiTtenay> 
wa3  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  concerned,  that  the  time  employed  in  mathe-  lg32 

niatics  might  have  been  very  much  better  employed  in  learning  the  elements  of  e 
some  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  even  in  general  literature. 

313.  From  your  experience  of  the  character  of  the  Indian  servants,  what  is  your 
estimate  of  their  general  capacity,  diligence,  and  public  qualities;  those  from 
whom  theGovemors  are  to  select  the  different  functionaries  of  the  Indian  empire? 

That  is  a very  difficult  question  indeed  to  answer,  because  it  is  a remark  that 

almost  every  person  has  made  who  has  been  concerned  in  Indian  affairs,  that 
gentlemen  who,  when  you  read  their  writings,  appear  to  be  extremely  sensible 
and  well-informed  men,  quite  fail  when  you  come  in  contact  with  them  in 
England.  It  would  be  injustice  not  to  say  that  there  is  a very  great  proportion 
of  intelligence  and  diligence,  and  zeal  and  knowledge  among  the  Indian  function- 
aries, but  I feel  myself  bound  to  say  that  the  character  of  superiority  which  has 
been  constantly  given  to  them,  is  not  warranted  by  what  I have  observed. 

314.  You  have  referred  to  the  proverbial  voluminousness  of  Indian  despatches, 
and  said  that  you  find  the  character  of  Indian  functionaries,  estimated  by  their 
writings,  would  be  higher  than  what  might  be  estimated  from  personal  observa- 
tion. Does  not  a proverbial  voluminousness  necessarily  attach  to  a correspondence 
conducted  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  where,  if  anything  is  omitted,  you 
have  to  retrace  thousands  of  miles  to  supply  the  omission  ; and  does  not  a great 
part  of  the  business  necessarily  consist  of  despatches  carried  on  between  the 
different  presidencies  ? — That  is  unquestionably  true ; but  a great  portion  of  the 
voluminous  proceedings  to  which  I refer,  consists  of  general  disquisitions,  and 
observations  upon  general  principles,  sometimes  extremely  obvious  and  almost 
trifling,  which  caunot  in  any  way  tend  to  inform  the  authorities  to  whom  such 
writings  are  addressed. 

315.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  nomination  of  individual  Directors  is  the  best 
mode  of  securing  to  the  public  a fund  of  public  functionaries  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  the  very  high  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Company’s  servants  in 
India  ? — I think  not 

316.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  some  mode,  by  public  competition,  might 
be  resorted  to,  for  the  better  securing  such  knowledge  ? — If  I were  to  arrange 
ad  libitum  the  Indian  patronage,  I rather  think  that  I should  establish  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  method  of  selection,  and  certainly  that  to  which  the 
question  refers  among  the  others. 

Sly.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  institution  at  Hayleybury,  and  the  East 
India  college  at  Calcutta;  are  you  aware  how  far  these  two  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Company  have  or  have  not  answered  the 
objects  proposed  ? — With  respect  to  the  college  at  Calcutta,  I know  very  little  ; 
but  1 never  heard  much  good  of  it.  As  to  the  college  at  Hayleybury,  it  is  a matter 
of  great  controversy;  but  1 am  bound  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  the  despatches 
which  I have  read  from  India,  up  to  the  period  of  my  quitting  office,  was  to 
establish  a superiority  in  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  college  over  those  who 
had  gone  to  India  before  the  college  was  established.  Whether  the  writers  from 
the  college  now  preserve  their  superiority  over  the  writers  who  go  out  under  the 
new  Bill,  without  having  passed  the  college,  I really  do  not  know. 

31S.  Do  any  insuperable  obstacles  present  themselves  to  your  mind  as  to  the 
possibility  of  separating  the  commercial  and  political  functions  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  ? — I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  separation  may  be  carried  further 
than  it  has  been  carried  by  the  Act  of  1813.  I do  not  think  there  is  now,  with 
respect  to  the  operations  subsequent  to  1814,  any  very  material  confusion  ; but  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  separation  might  be  carried  further,  and  with  the  leave  of  the 
Committee  I will  mention  a suggestion  that  occurred  to  me,  and  which  I made  to 
the  Board  some  years  ago.  1 conceive  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  marking  the 
distinction  between  the  political  and  the  commercial  characters  of  the  Company 
would  be  this : to  take  from  the  government  in  India  all  concern  with  commerce, 
which  would  therefore  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Government-  I would  have  the  Boards  of  Trade  at 
the  several  Presidencies,  the  agents  and  correspondents  of  the  Company  in  its 
commercial  capacity.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  course  cannot  issue  regulations  having 
(445. — I.)  £ 4 the 
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miscellaneous.  the  effect  of  law;  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  that  any  enactment  giving  an 

advantage  to  the  Company  could  find  its  way,  as  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case, 

Right  Hon.  into  a Government  Regulation.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  stand  in  the  same 
T.  P.  Courtenay,  p0sjpU)n  as  t0  the  Court  of'Directors,  as  the  agent  of  any  private  merchant  stands 
17  February  1832.  'n  t0  him  ; under  this  arrangement  it  would  not  even  he  necessary  for  the  Board 
’ ’ to  see  the  commercial  despatches.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  have  no  further 

authority  over  the  subordinate  functionaries  in  India  than  a mercantile  man  has 
over  his  subordinate  agents. 

319.  Do  you  mean  that  the  subordinate  agents  now  employed  in  India  in  the 
commercial  department  could  or  could  not  continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  existing 
authority,  whether  at  home  or  from  the  local  government,  in  their  respective 
Presidencies,  or  do  you  mean  they  should  be  appointed  in  any  degree  by  the  new 
Board  of  Trade?—’ It  would  not  be  a new  Board  ; but  I do  not  apprehend  that 
that  is  a tv, alter  of  importance ; the  Court  of  Directors  would  make  such  arrange- 
ments in  that  respect,  as  they  might  think  best ; at  present  a commercial  functionary 
is  quite  taken  put  of  the  control  of  the  Board  at  home,  so  much  so,  that  in  my  time 
the  Hoard  declined  to  interfere,  though  very  strongly  urged  to  it  by  the  parties, 
in  the  case  of  a question  of  rank,  or  of  a person  charged  with  malversation,  that 
arose  in  one  of  the  commercial  offices;  although  applied  to,  the  Board  conceived 
they  had  no  power,  and  declined  interfering. 

320.  Von  stated  that  t lie  Board  has  by  law  no  share  in  the  distribution  of 
India  patronage  ? — Certainly. 

821.  lias  not  some  share  in  the  patronage  of  the  writerships  and  cadetships 
been  given  to  it  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Court  of  Directors? — Such  an 
arrangement  certainly  has  existed  for  many  years,  perhaps  always.  I have  under- 
stood, that  at  the  first  formation  of  the  Board,  questions  did  occasionally  occur 
between  the  President  and  the  Court,  as  to  a participation  of  the  President  in  the 
patronage.  It  was  natural  that  lie  should  Occasionally  wish  to  have  some  appoint- 
ments in  his  own  gift,  and  it  was  thought  on  all  hands,  that  it  would  be  a better 
arrangement  that  a given  proportion  of  each  sort  of  patronage  should  he  assigned 
to  the  President  as  a matter  of  course.  It  is  not  certainly  in  law  his  absolute 
right,  but  it  lias  become  almost  so,  and  therefore  that  arrangement  naturally 
avoids  the  interference  of  questions  of  patronage,  in  the  discussions  between  the 
Chairs  and  the  Board,  which  otherwise  might  be  very  inconvenient.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  extremely  objectionable  that  the  Court  should  be  tempted  to  with- 
hold one  or  more  writerships  from  the  President,  according-  to  the  mode  in  which 
lie  might  happen  to  treat  them ; all  that  evil  is  avoided  by  the  present  arrange- 
ment, which  only  gives  to  the  President  n moderate  share  of  the  patronage. 

322.  Do  you  know  what  the  share  is  ? — The  share  is  equal  to  the  share  of 
one  of  the  Chairs ; the  share  of  one  of  the  Chairs  is  equal  to  two  shares  of  a 
director. 

323.  The  Commissioners  and  Secretary  have  110  share? — lain  sorry  to  say, 
none. 

32-k  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  Lo  appoint  a Board  in  India  to  have 
the  appointment  of  writers ; for  example,  the  Governor,  two  members  of  the 
Council,  and  two  or  three  of  the  principal  servants;  the  writerships  to  be  given 
by  public  examination  before  them? — 1 do  not  see  how  the  appointments  could 
take  place  in  India.;  there  are  no  persons  from  whom  to  select  them  ; there  is 
no  public, in  India  from  which  you  could  take  young  men  for  writers;  any  public 
competition  must  be  exercised  here  in  England. 

325.  But  if  this  plan  was  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  those  who  in- 
tended to  he  candidates  for  the  office  of  writer  should  go  out  to  India,  and  there 
complete  such  an  education  as  would  qualify  them  for  the  office.  The  acquire- 
ment of  the  languages  of  India  must  be  much  more  easily  made  in  that  country 
than  in  this  ? — Yes ; but  I apprehend  in  that  case,  such  a host  of  candidates  would 
go  out,  as  to  supply  probably  half  a dozen  for  each  writership  ; the  live  unsuc- 
cessful ones  would  ho  left  in  a most  deplorable  condition,  having  incurred  great 
expenses,  and  having  no  means  of  getting  a livelihood. 

32(j.  Do  not  any  other  modes  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind,  by  which  the 
writers  might  be  appointed  more  beneficially  than  at  present  with  a view  to  the 
public  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  without  making  the  addition  of  the  patronage 
to  the  Government?- — That  question  divides  itself  into  two  branches.  As  to  the 
first,  the  appointment  of  writers  more  beneficially  to  the  public  interest,  I wish  to 
explain  that  when  I answered  some  time  ago  the  question  put  to  me  as  to  the 
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appointment  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  I hiul  in  view  not  so  much  the  inferiority  misckllajseou 

of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  the  writers  who  night  he  appointed  

on  competition,  lor  I conceive  that  no  competition  could  take  shfiSe  which  would  itight  Hon. 
really  bring  to  the  test  the  capacity  of  any  individual  for  the  ofl.ee  to  which  lie  was  T‘  C°l",cna,J> 

appointed  in  India.  The  evil  sometimes  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  the  function-  J7  ,832 

arics  in  India  being  too  much  of  one  sort;  at  the  same  lime,  lam  not  at  all  aware  L 
that  this  could  bo  remedied  without  producing  greater  evils,  i mean  that  I am  not 
aware  that  it  could  be  possible  to  infuse  into  the  Indian  service  the  benefit,  which 
it  is  almost  universally  allowed  is  felt  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  the  apparently  par- 
tial and  accelerated  promotion  of  individuals  favoured  by  birth  or  fortune.  I be- 
lieve that  something  of  that  sort  would  produce  advantage  in  the  Indian  service ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  1 am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not  he  attended  with 
more  than  corresponding  disadvantages.  I conceive  that,  besides  public  competi- 
tion, a new  arrangement  of  the  patronage  might  introduce  wrilerships  and  cadet- 
ships as  the  most  appropriate  and  the  most  acceptable  reward  to  civil  or  military 
officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  1 apprehend  that  even  if  economy 
were  to  he  considered,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  such  an  appointment  would 
stand  in  the  place  of  a not  immaterial  portion  of  salary  or  allowance;  but  at  all 
events,  it  strikes  me  as  a most  appropriate  reward,  and  although  it  certainly  ought 
not  lobe  carried  too  far,  so  as  to  make  Indian  appointments  hereditary,  I conceive 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  to  a certain  degree.  With  respect  to  the  first  appoint- 
ment to  India  generally,  1 have  observed  that  as  no  scheme  contemplates  an  abso- 
lute appointment,  1 mean  no  appointment  independent  of  some  previous  examina- 
tion, these  appointments  might  be  given  to  persons  holding  particular  situations, 
without  in  any  degree  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  cm  which  point, 
whenever  any  question  of  Indian  government  has  been  considered,  there  has  been 
so  much  natural  jealousy.  1 mean,  for  instance,  supposing  there  is  public  compe- 
tition to  a certain  degree,  appointments  by  way  of  reward,  and  perhaps  some  ap- 
pointments given  to  public  schools  or  instil  utions.  If  these  did  not  supply  all  the 
writers  or  cadets  that  might  be  necessary,  the  patronage  might  be  given  in  rotation 
to  one  or  more  of  very  many  bodies  that  might  he  named.  Cities  might  have  a 
proportion.  Even  such  functionaries  as  sheriffs  of  counties,  privy  councillors,  a 
body  mixed  up  of  all  parties,  among  whom  the  patronage  would  come  round  so 
very  rarely  as  to  put  any  probable  influence  quite  out  of  the  question.  1 mean 
this  not  with  a view  of  recommending  any  particular  choice,  but  to  show  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  patronage  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Company  swells  the  power  of  the  Government. 

327.  The  last  answer  lias  referred  to  various  modes  of  removing  the  jealousy 
that  might  arise  front  the  transfer  of  the  patronage  now  possessed  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown  or  its  ministers.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  con- 
sideration that  induces  gentlemen  to  devote  their  time  to  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Is  it  their  salary  or  any  other  emo- 
lument?— Most  decidedly,  the  patronage  is  a very  leading  inducement;  but  the 
case  contemplated  in  my  answer  is  a case  in  which  the  Court  of  Directors  is 
supposed  to  he  abolished.  My  object  was  to  show,  that  if  the  Legislature  is 
determined  to  transfer  the  administration  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the 
Crown  (a  point  upon  which,  I beg  to  he  understood,  1 give  no  sort  of  opinion), 
the  patronage  which  has  been  supposed  hitherto  to  be  a great  obstacle  to  such 
an  arrangement  need  not  be  any  obstacle  at  all. 

S‘28.  Would  not  the  consequence  of  such  a transfer  be,  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India  would  have  no  choice  of  those  of  its  servants  whom  it  might  dis- 
tribute to  the  different  branches  of  Indian  administration? — I do  not  know  that 
in  any  answer  1 have  given  I have  referred  to  that  point  at  all.  According  to 
my  view,  if  such  a transfer  took  place,  no  sort  of  alteration  could  he  made  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  patronage  in  India,  or  any  appointments  bet  ween  that  of 
Governor-General  and  writer;  except  that  I do  conceive  that  the  memberships 
of  council,  now  appointed  by  the  Directors,  might,  in  that  case,  be  filled  by  the 
Government  at  home ; always  subject  to  some  restrictions  as  the  Act  now 
provides,  or  any  other  that  may  be  thought  better.  The  only  new  patronage 
the  Government  would  get  would  be  this;  the  absolute  appointment  to  the 
governorships  instead  of  the  great  share  they  now  have;  and  the  appointment 
to  the  memberships  of  council. 
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— Mortis,  21°  (tie  Felrruarii,  1832. 

Jumc.i  Mill,  Esq. 

21  l'oiruary  1832.  


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BAHT.,  in  the  Chair. 


James  Mill,  Escj.  called  in  ; ami  Examined. 

328*.  YOU  hold  Uie  office  of  Examiner  of  Correspondence  at  l.lie  India 
House  ? — Yes. 

329.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — About  IS  months. 

330.  Will  you  describe  what  is  the  nature  of  it? — Tin:  Examiner  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  office  in -which  the  Political,  Revenue,  Judicial  and  Miscellaneous 
branches  of  the  correspondence  with  India  are  carried  on. 

331.  It  is  in  the  nature  then  of  the  office  of  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  ? 
— Yes. 

332.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner  the  correspondence  is 
conducted  with  the  Court  from  the  several  local  governments,  and  in  what  manner 
it  is  communicated  from  the  Court  to  the  Board  of  Control? — Letters  upon  all 
the  several  subjects  are  received  at  the  India  II  ouse  from  the  supreme  government 
and  the  other  presidencies,  and  along  with  those  letters  the  documents  to  which 
they  refer.  A general  letter,  in  any  one  of  the  departments,  from  the  government 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  is  a notice  of  the  subjects  of  the  correspondence  in  that 
department  between  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  itself,  with  minute  references  to  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  between 
them,  all  transmitted  to  the  Court.  When  those  letters  of  the  goverment  arrive 
at  the  India  House,  they  are  laid  before  Lho  Court  of  Directors,  and  read  either 
short  or  at  length,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  require.  Abstracts 
of  them  are  afterwards  made,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  a copy  of  which  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  each  Director,  and  a Rev  wards  they  arc  recorded  in  books,  as  soon  as 
the  documents  to  which  they  relate  have  all  arrived,  or  as  soon  its  the  progress  of 
the  correspondence  will  permit  j those  letters  are  taken  in  hand  for  answer;  drafts 
of  replies  are  prepared.  The  correspondence  with  the  subordinate  officers  in 
India  referred  to  m the  letters,  that  is,  the  papers  relating  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  several  paragraphs,  are  taken  out  of  the  books  in  which  they  arc  sent 
home,  llial  is,  are  copied  afresh,  and  done  up  in  volumes,  greater  or  smaller 
according  to  the  amount  belonging  to  each  of  the  subjects.  These  volumes  are, 
ut  the  India  House,  allied  collections;  Lhoy  are  read  and  examined  by  the  officer 
who  prepares  the  draft : the  letter  is  answered  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  para- 
graphs numbered  and  the  draft  so  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman,  and  approved  by  them,  would  in  the  regular  course  be 
submiited  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  to  be  approved  or  altered  by 
them,  and  after  being  approved  and  passed  by  them  would  go  before  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Alter  it  has  passed  the  Court  ol  Directors,  iL  then  goes  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  who  are  empowered  to  make  any  alterations,  but  required  to 
return  it  within  a limited  time,  and  with  reasons  assigned  for  the  alterations  they 
may  have  made.  Experience  however  suggested  Lne  convenience  of  an  inter- 
mediate step,  which  1 believe  has  been  explained  to  the  Committee  already.  In 
the  communications  which  take  place  between  t he  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  respecting  the  business  in  progress,  it  has  grown 
into  a practice  to  communicate  drafts  when  prepared  Lo  the  Board.  This  is  called 
“ previous  communication,”  and  generally  iL  is  in  those  previous  communications 
that  the  principal  alterations  thought  expedient  by  Lhe  Board  arc  made.  The 
drafts,  altered  or  not  altered,  are  returned  to  the  Chairman,  because  not  having 
yet  been  before  the  ( 'ommittee  of  Correspondence,  they  are  Ins,  and  not  the  Com- 
mittee’s drafts.  Me  approves,  or  does  not  approve,  of  the  alterations  that  have 
been  made  at  the  Board,  and  alters  or  leaves  them,  as  he  may  think  expedient. 
Alter  helms  agreed  upon  what  the  draft  shall  finally  he,  il  then  proceeds  through 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  the  Court,  and  afterwards  to  the  Board 
officially,  in  the  manner  I previously  mentioned. 

333.  When  you  use  the  word  “committee,”  you  mean  the  Committee  ol' 
Correspondence  of  lhe  Court,  which  consists  of  the  nine  senior  members  ol'  the 

Court  ? 
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Court? — The  nine  senior  members  oftliq  Court,  nml  the  Chairman  anil  Deputy  mscell'Imsohs. 

Chairman.  

334.  The  Governors  and  Council  tlieu  of  tiie  subordinate  presidencies  covres-  Ja,neaJUill>  E*q- 

pond  directly  with  the  Court,  as  well  ms  the  Governor-General  and  Council? 21  February  1832. 

Yes. 

333.  On  tlio  receipt  of  their  public,  letters,  to  whom  are  those  letters  in  the 
first  instance  communicated? — They  are  carried  to  the  Secretary’s  office  iri  the 
first  instance,  and,  according  to  the  subject,  arc  distributed  to  the  different  de- 
partments. Those  in  the  political,  revenue,  judicial,  and  general  departments 
come  to  the  examiner;  those  in  the  military,  go  to  the  military  secretary  ; and 
those  relating  to  finance,  to  the  auditor. 

33(>.  Will  you  stale  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  construction  of  the  local 
governments  and  councils  at  the  several  presidencies  in  India?— There  are  three 
presidencies,  the  Bengal,  the  Madras,  and  the  Bombay  presidency;  and  the 
constitution  of' the  council  is  the  same  in  all.  There  is  the  president,  two  civil 
members,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  at  each  of  the  presidencies.  The  pre- 
sident. and  council  in  Bengal  have  a superintending  authority  over  the  other  two 
presidencies,  and  the  power  of  giving  peremptory  directions. 

337.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  authority  would  extend  to  supersede  any 
acL  done  by  a Governor  and  Council  of  a subordinate  presidency? — Yes. 

338.  The  Governor  General  is  himself  a member  of  the  Council  of  Fort 
William? — lie  is  a part  of  the  local  government ; he  and  his  council  have  the 
local  government  of  the  presidency,  and  in  addition  to  that  a power  of  control 
and  supervision  over  the  oilier  presidencies. 

33(J.  Does  not  the  authority  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  supersede  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  Council,  in  case  of  a difference  of  opinion  ? — The  Governor 
General  may  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  opposition  to  his  council.  The 
Governor  General  in  Council  can  send  orders  to  the  governments  of  the  subor- 
dinate presidencies  as  to  any  officer  within  his  own  presidency  ; and  when  the 
Governor  General  repairs  hi  person  to  any  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  he 
presides  in  the  council,  lakes  precedence  of  the  president  as  a matter  of  course. 

340.  Have  the  Governors  of  the  load  presidencies  the  same  degree  of  autho- 
rity ; docs  their  single  vole  counterbalance  that  of  the  members  of  the  council? 

— Yes;  they  may  act  upon  their  own  responsibility  in  any  case  hi  which  they 
differ  from  the  council. 

841.  Has  it  appeared  to  you  from  your  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  that  any 
public  inconvenience  lias  arisen  in  Bengal  from  the  Union  of  the  details  of  the 
government  conducted  by  the  Governor  in  Council  with  his  general  and  supreme 
control  as  Governor  General? — It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  classes 
of  duties  arc,  to  a very  great  degree,  incompatible.  This,  1 think,  is  apparent, 
from  considering  what  the  business  of  the  controlling  and  superintending  au- 
thority really  is.  1 consider  it  as  dividing  itself  into  two  parts.  One,  1 should 
call  its  legislative  duties,  the  making  of  laws  to  govern  anil  regulate  everything 
throughout  the  whole  country ; Lhe  other,  its  duties  of  supervision  and  control 
over  every  institution  and  functionary  in  India.  But  the  detail  of  business  in 
the  local  administration  of  such  a territory  and  population  as  that  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fori.  William,  is  enough  to  absorb  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the 
authority  to  which  it  is  confided.  Of  course  the  still  more  important  business 
of  general  legislation  and  general  control  is  ill  performed.  In  fact,  from  the 
footing  on  which  the  several  presidencies  originally  stood,  the  Governor  General, 
though  invested  with  controlling  authority,  has  hardly  ever  considered  himself 
entitled  to  interfere,  except  011  extraordinary  occasions,  which  made  a particular 
call.  The  presidencies  being  originally  established  with  equal  authority,  and 
involving  in  their  powers  everything  necessary  for  the  government  of  their  own 
presidency,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  seem  to  have  considered  their  new 
controlling  power  as  meant  only  for  extraordinary  cases;  so  that  the  other  pre- 
sidencies have,  in  their  ordinary  business,  proceeded  very  much  without  control ; 
and  in  regard  lo  the  great  presidency  of  Fort  William,  as  the  controlling  body 
and  the  administrative  body  arc  the  same,  there  is,  by  the  supposition,  no  control 
at  all. 

34AJ.  By  wlmt  agency  would  the  business  of  the  general  control  in  your  opinion 
lie  best  conducted  ? — The  supreme,  by  which  I mean  the  superintending  govern- 
ment, in  whatever  manner  it  might  be  composed,  whether  according  to  the 
present  plan  of  a Governor  and  Council,  or  upon  any  other  plan,  should  not,  in 
my  opinion,  be  loaded  with  the  details  of  a local  administration  at  all:  it  should 
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be  wholly  exempt  from  the  duties  of  local  administration,  and  have  For  its  sole 
business  the  task  of  legislating;  for  the  whole  empire,  and  performing  the  business 
of  general  control  and  supervision. 

i.  31.3.  Suppose  the  Governor  General  of  India,  in  room  of  the  existing  governors 
of  the  several  presidencies,  had  a certain  number  of  lieutenant-governors  ap- 
pointed under  him,  who  should  communicate  with  him,  and  that  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  liotneiutthorities  and  the  Indian  authorities  should  be  conducted 
entirely  through  the  Governor  General,  do  you  apprehend  that  a great  diminution 
might  be  made  of  the  present  very  voluminous  correspondence,  ami  that  without 
detriment  to  the  public  interest? — I think  that  wot.ilu  be  one  of  the  advantages, 
and  a very  material  advantage,  of  the  arrangement  which  I have  just  spoken  of. 
In  this  ease  it  would  not  be  necessary,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  carry  on  a correspon- 
dence in  detail  with  three  several  presidencies.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  corres- 
pondence in  detail  with  the  several  presidencies  would  he  managed  in  India  be- 
tween the  supreme  government  and  those  presidencies,  whether  three  or  more. 
Were  this  the  case,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  presidencies  were  wiLh  the 
supreme  government,  the  correspondence  of  the  home  authorities  would  he  con- 
lined  to  correspondence  with  the  supreme  government,  and  in  this  way  there 
would  no  doubl  boa  most  material  reduction  in  the  amount.  Besides  the  general 
improvement  of  the  business  of  government,  by  an  improved  control,  it  is  obvious 
that  expense  would  be  materially  diminished,  since  it  woidd  not  be  necessary  to 
have  the  same  sort  of  establishment,  a species  of  supreme  authority,  a governor, 
council,  and  a commauder-in-diicf  for  each  presidency.  It  appears  to  me  that 
according  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  question,  an  o racer  under  some 
such  designation  as  that  of  lieutenant-governor  would  be  sufficient,  as  a mere 
deputy  of  the  Governor  General  to  superintend  the  local  administration  ; nor  in 
that  case  would  a commander-in-chief,  or  the  expense  attending  his  office  be 
necessary.  Any  general  officer  equal  to  the  business  of  commanding  the  troops 
in  that  particular  division  of  the  country,  would,  I should  imagine,  answer  the 
purpose.  There  would  thus  he  a very  material  reduction  of  expense  imme- 
diately, and  probably  still  more  eventually,  because  there  is  at  all  the  presidencies, 
front  the  unavoidable  operation  of  circumstances,  a propensity  to  increase  the  local 
establishments,  which  not  being  vigorously  controlled  cannot  but  have  consider- 
able died.  This  evil  would  be  taken  away  by  placing  the  power  of  increase,  not 
in  the  local,  but  thegcucral  government.  Another  thing  also  must  suggest  itself, 
that  in  this  case  the  whole  army,  not  being  divided  inLo  three  separate  armies 
under  three  separate  authoriiies,  hut  under  one  general  system,  and  so  distributed 
as  to  make  the  most  of  it,  a considerably  smaller  amount  would  suffice. 

3-14.  Would  not  some  such  system  in  your  opinion  tend  to  produce  a greater 
degree  of  promptitude,  vigor  and  unity  of  action  in  the  local  governments  of 
India? — 1 cannot  but  believe  that  a control  exercised  on  the  spot,  must  be  in- 
finitely more  efficient  than  any  control  that  can  possibly  be  established  at  so  great 
a distance  as  in  England.  The  perception  of  anything  wrong  would  he  much 
more  immediate,  as  well  as  much  more  complete,  and  the  remedy  would  be 
much  more  promptly  and  effectually  applied. 

34/5.  By  whom  are  the  laws  for  the  present  local  government  of  India  framed  ? 
— The  legislative  power,  such  as  it  is,  resides  in  the  governor  in  council  of  the 
several  presidencies,  who  make  laws  under  the  name  of  Regulations  for  their 
several  presidencies.  There  never  lias  been  any  other  legislative  organ  in  India 
than  what  I have  now  mentioned,  each  legislating  for  its  own  peculiar  presi- 
dency. The  subordinate  presidencies  have  in  general  looked  a great  deal  to  the 
laws  passed  in  Bengal,  anil  it  has  been  one  object  to  frame  their  Regulations  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Bengal  Regulations,  in  which  way  a certain  uniformity  of  system 
has  been  observed,  but  this  is  its  only  source.  Every  consideration  appears  to 
me  to  show,  that  there  ought  to  be  but  one  legislative  organ  for  our  whole  1 ncliau 
empire,  and  that  such  organ  should  by  no  means  be  hampered  by  the  calls  upon 
its  attention  of  mere  matters  of  detail.  The  three  presidencies  are  now,  with 
respect  to  legislation,  in  this  unhappy  state ; and  still  further,  arc  in  their  con- 
stitution, strictly  speaking,  entirely  administrative,  not  framed  for  legislation  at 
all.  In  the  original  formation  of  the  local  governments,  there  was  no  intention 
of  their  making  laws;  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of' making  laws  ; and  when 
they  came  to  have  laws  to  make,  they  of  course  (blind  themselves  very  unfavour- 
ably circumstanced  for  the  performance  of  such  a duty.  It  is  obvious  lliat  with 
the  whole  details  of  the  administration  of  Bengal  pressing  upon  the  governor  and 
two  councillors  (for  the  military  member  of  the  Board  can  take  but  a small 
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concern  in  l lie  passing  of  general  laws)  their  time  and  attention  is  much  too  miscellaneous 

closely  occupied  with  other  matters,  to  be  able  to  bestow  adequate  attention  upon  

the  making  of  laws.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  great  importance  is  to  he  James  mi,  Esq. 
attached  to  the  recommendation  which  has  come  from  the  supreme  government,  21  February  1832. 
accompanied  with  a correspondence  between  itsclfand  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  upon  the  necessity  of  instituting  a legislative  council  in  India,  that  is,  a 
council,  whoso  business  it  should  be  as  well  to  study  what,  laws  ought  to  be  made, 
as  to  make  them  in  the  best  possible  manner.  This  correspondence,  which 
extends  to  considerable  length,  and  contains  many  important  suggestions,  is 
before  the  Committee.  Two  great  questions  I think  present  themselves  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  a legislative  council  in  India  ; first,  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  legislation  which  should  be  entrusted  to  such  local  organ:  and, 
secondly,  in  what  manner  should  this  legislative  organ  be  constituted  ? At  present 
it  is  well  known  that,  the  power  of  legislation  in  the  bauds  of  the  government  in 
India  is  limited  ; far  from  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  There  are 
some  very  remarkable  complaints  upon  that  subject  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  equally  strong  admissions  on  the  part  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  To  judge  of  this  matter  rightly,  it  appears  to  me  to  he  proper  to  inquire, 
wlmt  are  the  powers  which  are  wanted;  for  I suppose  it  will  he  allowed  that  those 
which  are  wanted  should  he  bestowed.  I also  suppose  it  will  he- allowed  that  such 
powers  as  are  required  for  the  business  of  government  anywhere  in  the  world, 
are  required  without  any  limit  or  restriction  fora  government  so  situated,  placed 
in  circumstances  of  such  difficulty  as  our  government  in  India.  Among  these 
necessary  powers  is  emphatically  to  be  named  the  power  of  making  all  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  government  may  conceive  to  be  for  the  benefit,  and 
required  for  the  good  order  of  t he  stale  ; and  Lite  power  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  those  rules  and  orders  on  the  part  of  its  subjects  universally,  of  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  persons  looking  up  to  it  for  protection.  The  anomaly  of  the  case 
in  India  at  present  consists  in  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  there  being  a 
class  of  people  in  the  country,  a class  in  reality  of  foreigners,  not  very  consider- 
able in  point  of  number,  blit  remarkable  in  certain  circumstances,  and  from  the 
power  attendant  on  those  circumstances ; who  are  not  subject  to  the  legislative 
power  of  the  government  under  which  they  live;  who  claim  exemption  from  its 
enactments,  and  fur  whom,  except  in  a few,  and  these  inferior  instances,  the 
government  has  no  power  of  making  laws;  I allude  to  the  Englishmen  who  are 
in  India.  Our  habit  of  looking  with  indifference  upon  things  which  we  have  long 
seen  the  same,  prevents  us  from  observing  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  case; 
by  putting  something  of  a parallel  case,  it  may  he  more  easily  understood.  Jf  we 
were  to  suppose  that  there  were  a class  of  foreigners  in  this  country,  in  England, 
to  bind  whom  by  laws  the  King  in  Parliament  had  no  power ; foreigners  spreading 
themselves  in  all  directions  among  the  people  of  the  country,  but  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  tribunals,  and  claiming  to  owe  no  obedience  hut  to  a single 
court  belonging  to  their  own  sovereign,  whom  they  apeak  of  and  represent  as  far 
superior  to  ours ; further,  if' we  were  to  suppose  that  this  single  court  of  theirs 
were  sealed  in  the  metropolis,  so  that  Englishmen  could  have  no  redress  for  any 
injury  .sustained  at  the  hand  of  these  foreigners,  except  by  coming  up  to  the  me- 
tropolis to  sue  them  in  their  own  court ; that  those  foreigners  moreover  from  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  carry  with  them  such  power  that  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  England  are  in  perpetual  dread  of  them,  afraid  of  applying  for  redress  against 
anything  they  do;  and  if  to  the  above  supposition  vve  were  to  add  that  this  same 
court  of  their  sovereign,  not  ours,  placed  in  our  metropolis,  should  exclusively 
have  the  power  of  administering  justice  to  the  whole  of  tile  inhabitants  of  our  me- 
tropolis ; that  the  inhabitants  of  our  metropolis  should  have  no  access  to  justice 
but  through  this  single  court;  while  the  Government  itself.  King  and  Parliament, 
should  have  no  power  of  making  any  laws  to  hind  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, but  according  to  the  pleasure  of  those  same  foreign  judges:  this  would  be 
a parallel  to  the  case  as  it  now  stands  in  India,  anil  seems  to  me  to  require  no 
words  to  prove  iLs  incompatibility  with  good  government.  1 can  hardly  anti- 
cipate contradiction  to  the  opinion  both  of  the  Supreme  Government  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  there  cannot  be  good  government  in  India, 
because  not  perfect  legislation,  till  one  uniform  system  of  law  is  made  to  include 
all  the  subjects  of  that  government,  this  portion  as  well  as  every  other. 

340.  What  increased  ext  cut  of  legislative  power  should  you  consider  expedient 
or  necessary? — 1l  appears  to  me  that  there  should  he  no  limit  to  the  power  of 
legislation  in  India  in  the  hands  of  the  organ  I speak  of,  except  that  the  exercise  of 
(445.-1.)  f 3 this 
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misceuIxeous.  this  power  should  lie  antler  the  strict  control  of  the  British parliament ; that  the 
Government  in  India  should  have  Lhe  perfect  power  of  making  laws  U>  bind  the 

James  Mill,  l£sq.  people  in  India  of  every  class  and  description,  but  that  means  should  he  lound 

21  February  1832.  of  bringing  the  exercise  of  this  power  completely  under  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lature at  home.  _ , , . . . 

S47.  In  the  actual  state  of  society  in  India,  from  what  constituent  body  could 
such  legislative  councils,  in  your  opinion,  lie  provided? — That  is  the  second  of 
the  great  points  which  I have  mentioned  as  demanding  consideration,  under  this 
head;  I mean  the  mode  of  forming  the  legislative  councils.  I am  willing  to 
state  the  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me,  but  I have  not  so  meditated  upon  the 
subject  as  to  have  a matured  opinion. 

S I S.  Was  not  the  great  object  in  view,  in  the  papers  to  which  you  have  referred 
as  being  already  before  the  Committee,  to  unite  the  judges  with  Lhe  existing 
council  ?— That  was  the  plan  thought  of  in  India;  hut  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
liable  to  serious  objections.  I shall  state  first,  what  has  suggested  itself  to  rue  as 
the  best  mode  of  constituting  the  legislative  organ,  and  then  mention  what  I think 
are  substantial  objections  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  thought  of  in  I ndia.  ^ In 
composing  a legislative  organ  in  India,  two  objects  are  to  be  kepi;  in  view.  The 
one  is,  the  requisite  knowledge ; the  other  is,  adequate  motives  for  fidelity  ; by 
fidelity,  meaning  not  only  honesty,  but  diligence  also,  in  the  execution  of  the  trust. 

\\  ith  respect  toknowledge,Uie  different  kindsofknowledge  requisite  for  legislating 
in  India,  are  such  as  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  one  man.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  organ  should  consist  of  as  small  a number  of  persons  as  offer  a reasonable 
prospect  of  their  having  all  the  requisite  kinds  of  knowledge  among  I hem.  For 
this  purpose  one  of  them  should  be  a person  well  acquainted  with  lhe  laws  of 
England,  so  that  everything  done  may  have  that  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
England,  which  laws,  made  fora  different,  country,  and  by  no  means  intended  to 
he  the  same  with  the  laws  of  England,  should  yet  have  with  the  laws  of  the  supreme 
state,  so  as  not  to  run  counter  to  them,  and  to  avoid  nil  unnecessary  collision. 
That  species  of  knowledge  seems  to  me  to  be  required,  and  only  t o he  found  in  a 
professional  person.  It.  has  also  appeared  to  me  that  with  this  person  ought  to 
be  joined,  at  least  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  Company’s  servants  ; one 
not  only  conversant  with  the  details  and  business  of  the  government,  but  who  hits 
as  perfect  a knowledge  as  possible  of  the  native  character  and  Lhe  local  circum- 
stances. For  those  qualities,  perhaps,  more  than  one  individual  might  be  re- 
quired ; or  it,  might  be  thought  expedient  that  a person  from  each  presidency  should 
be  taken.  1 have  also  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  local  knowledge  and  for 
certain  other  considerations  a native,  of  the  highest  character  and  qualifications 
that  could  he  found,  might  be  joined  in  this  legislative  body  with  advantage.  I 
see  that  the  chief  justice  in  Bengal  is  of  u different  opinion  ; he  thinks  that  at 
present,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  have  a native ; bill; 

I am  induced,  by  all  that  I understand  of  the  native  character,  to  think  that  such 
a person,  if  judiciously  chosen,  might  be  useful  in  suggesting  things  likely  to 
escape  a European,  and  in  preventing  rules  which  might  run  counter  to  Lhe  feelings 
of  the  natives ; without  his  being  found  troublesome  by  pertinacity  in  his  own 
opinions,  compliance,  I think,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  general  habit  of  any 
native  so  chosen.  To  these  constituent  parts,  the  English  lawyer,  the  Company’s 
servant  or  servants,  and  the  native,  I think  it  is  indispensable  to  add  a man  capable 
of  bringing  to  the  great  work  the  aid  of  general  principles;  1 mean,  in  short,  a 
person  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  man  and  of  government.  With 
these  constituents  of a legislative  council,  and  with  a provision  for  filling  up  vacan- 
cies, I think  the  business  of  legislation  in  India  might  be  well  performed. 

S49.  Youv  scheme  then  would  not  include  the  co-operation  of  the  judges  who 
administer  the  laws  in  the  making  of  the  laws? — It  would  not.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  inexpediency  of  uniting  the  judicial  with  legislative  functions* 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  An  additional  objection  to  I bis  plan  in  India, 
is  the  probability  of  its  placing  lhe  legislative  power  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
judges,  who  would  overrule  the  members  of  Council  in  a field  where  they  would 
distrust  themselves,  and  become  sole  legislators,  making  the  laws  which  they 
themselves  administer,  and  thus  of  necessity  rendered  political  organs,  rather  than 
what  they  ought  to  be  exclusively,  instruments  for  the  distribution  of  justice. 
Alter  making  provision  for  the  several  kinds  of  knowledge  required  in  the  legis- 
lative council,  the  best  mode  of  bringing  the  motives  lor  good  conduct  to  bear 
upon  such  a body,  was  the  other  point  that  appeared  tome  deserving  of  couside- 
Vition  ; and  the  question  here  is,  what  means  are  there  of  bringing  responsibility 
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home  to  such  functionaries  us  closely  sis  possible.  Responsibility  in  the  most  misoeu'aj-ieous 
efficient  sense  of  the  word,  namely  punishment,  is  here  out  of  the  question,  unless  - - “ 
on  account  of such  delinquencies  as  arc  not  often  likely  to  happen;  and  therefore  iL  Jwnu  Mill,  Eaq. 
is  the  responsibility  of  character,  responsibility  lo  public  opinion,  which  alone  can  21  Pubrunry  1832. 
he  thought  of  on  the  present  occasion,  us  any  efficient  instrument  of  control.  The 
project  entertained  in  India,  went  no  further  than  to  have  a legislative  board, 
which  was  to  aid  the  government  in  its  business  of  legislation;  it  being  understood, 
and  properly  so,  that  the  legislative  authority  must  rest  with  the  Government, 
this  board  would  consider  of  and  prepare  laws  for  the  Government  to  pass.  The 
objection  t o such  a board,  is,  Unit  it  would  be  a subordinate  board  ; and  would  not 
stand  forward  directly  and  conspicuously  to  receive  either  the  credit  or  the  dis- 
credit of  the  laws  that  were  passed.  The  responsibility  of  its  members  would  he 
as  nothing.  1 think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  them  in  appearance,  as  well 
as  reality,  the  author  of  the  laws,  and  responsible  for  them,  in  every  possible  mode. 

To  this  Lhere  is  an  obvious,  an  easy,  and  I think  a certain  path.  The  Governor 
General  in  Council  at  present  Is,  properly  speaking,  an  administrative  council, 
and  nothing  more.  It  has  hitherto  done  something  in  the  business  of  legislation, 
for  which  it  is  very  badly  circumstanced,  but  its  general  business  and  employment 
is  administration  and  execution  entirely.  There  might,  however,  be  a supreme 
council,  consisting  of  two  sections  : one  an  administrati  ve  section,  the  same  as  the 
present ; the  other  a legislative  section,  entirely  new.  The  legislative  organ  of 
which  I speak  ought  to  be  a part  of  the  Supreme  Government,  having  the  Go- 
vernor General  for  its  presiding  member,  and  confined  to  the  department  of 
preparing  and  enacting  laws,  with  what  probably  might  with  great  advantage 
he  united  with  it,  the  duty  of  corresponding  with  the  judges,  and  superintending 
the  administration  of  the  laws  throughout  the  country. 

350.  In  one  of  your  previous  answers  you  referred  to  the  expediency  of  the 
establishment  of  a supreme  government  in  India,  without  the  charge  of  any  local 
administration,  but  having  the  power  of  interfering  with  the  local  institutions  of 
each  of  the  presidencies:  no  government  having  before,  in  any  period  of  known 
history  extended  over  a surface  so  wide  as  that  now  comprehended  under  the 
British  rule  in  India,  and  no  government  of  strangers  having  ever  before  go- 
verned so  large  a body  of  natives,  do  you  conceive  that  any  single  mind,  or  any 
organ  such  as  that  you  have  now  described,  an  organ  consisting  of  one  lawyer 
from  England,  of  one  native,  of  a governor  general,  ami  of  a person  well  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  man  and  of  government,  would  he  capable  of  making  all 
laws,  to  bind  all  persons,  in  all  parts  of  India,  subject  at  the  same  time  to  the 
revision  ami  intervention  of  another  body  of  strangers,  namely  the  Parliament  of 
England,  at  the  distance  of  13,000  miles? — I think  that  such  an  organ  would  be 
much  more  competent  to  the  task,  than  the  system  as  it  at  present  exists;  and 
the  only  question  is,  if  another  that  is  better  can  he  found. 

351.  What  knowledge  would  a native,  taken  Rom  Calcutta,  have  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  persons  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  or  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay? — It  is  not  necessary  that  lie  should  have  very  particular 
local  knowledge  : there  is  a general  character  which  belongs  to  the  natives  of 
India  throughout,  mid  any  local  circumstances  which  might  require  particular 
provision,  would  he  communicated  by  the  local  officers. 

352.  It  is  understood,  that  all  Regulations  are  now  filtered  through  the  means 
of  successive  functionaries,  in  each  department  of  each  presidency,  from  collectors 
and  judges,  and  magistrates,  and  so  on  ; it  is  also  understood,  that  the  natives  of 
I mlia  differ  far  more  widely  from  each  other  than  the  natives  of  different  kingdoms 
in  Europe,  not  merely  that  the  Mahomedan  differs  essentially  from  the  Hindoo, 
but  that  the  Hindoo  in  one  part  of  India,  in  Bengal  lor  instance,  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  character  of  other  natives  of  Hindustan  Proper,  and  that  even  in 
Bengal  I he  differences  are  very  great.  Could,  therefore,  the  one  native  whom  you 
would  introduce  into  the  proposed  Council,  he  considered  as  a fit  representative 
for  those  millions  of  natives,  who  differ  so  much  from  each  other  ? — 1 think  a well 
informed  man,  having  such  experience,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a portion  of 
llie  Hindoos,  as  an  instructed  native  may  be  expected  to  have,  would  be  enabled 
to  judge  with  abundant  accuracy  what  would  be  expedient  in  laws,  which  relate 
Lo  generals,  not  particulars,  for  every  part  of  India;  because  in  truth  that  fil- 
tration which  the  question  spoke  of,  which  is  now  performed  in  a certain  degree 
by  the  local  functionaries  for  the  local  governments,  would  also  be  performed 
upon  the  plan  I mention,  and  I think,  with  still  greater  efficiency.  The  mixed 
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miscellaneous,  would  still  be  filtered  in  the  first  place  by  the  local  government,  which  would 

only  differ  from  the  present  government  in  not  legislating  upon  its  own  in- 

James  Mill,  Esq.  formation,  hut  transmitting  it  lo  the  new  legislative  authority  ; which,  instead  of 
21  February  1HH2-  being  hampered  with  details,  which  pi  cveni  any  adei|iint degree  of  attention  to 
the?  business  of  legislation,  would  have  this  for  its  one  mid  only  object. 

353.  Your  answer  now  assumes  tlmt.  there  should  be  a supremo  government, 
not  only  without  the  charge  of  any  local  administration,  bnL  that  it  should  have 
joined  with  it  this  legislative  organ  ; may  not  the  two  subjects  lie  considered  as 
entirely  distinct,  may  there  not  be  formed  a supreme  council,  without  Lho  charge 
of  any  local  administration,  Init  without  this  organ  of  a legislative  character, 
which  you  propose  now  to  assign  to  it?— Mv  notion  combined  the  two  ; and  1 
think  the  scheme  would  he  exceedingly  imperfect  if  they  were  not  combined. 
You  might  undoubtedly  make  a supreme  government,  and  leave  it  without  an 
appropriate  organ  of  the  nature  1 have  now  proposed,  to  legislate  as  it  could 
without  it;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  would  be  greatly  inferior  to  the 
scheme  of  having  an  instrument  made  expressly  for,  and  as  well  as  possibly 
adapted  to  the  paramount  object  of  legislation. 

3.5  k You  referred  to  the  danger  of  violating  the  feelings  of  the  natives  by 
regulations  made  in  ignorance  or  heedlessness  of  their  institutions;  can  you 
state  to  the  Committee  instances  in  which  such  violence  has  been  heedlessly 
done  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives  by  regulations  made  under  the  existing 
system  V — I believe  very  little  of  that  kind  lias  been  done,  except  it.  be  supposed 
that  the  bringing  of  the  people  of  a certain  rank  before  our  tribunals  would  come 
under  that  description.  Thai  it  is  a violation  of  Llieir  feelings  in  a very  high 
degree,  there  is  no  doubt. 

355.  Was  that  forcible  bringing  together  of  persons  of  different  ranks  and 
different  persuasions  before  the  courts  of  justice  the  act  of  the  local  government 
of  India,  or  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? — 
The  natives  of  rank  consider  it  a degradation  to  be  called  upon  in  a court  of  justice 
at  all,  either  as  witnesses  or  .as  parties  ; they  are  people  who  always  managed  their 
own  affairs  by  the  strong  hand,  and  whose  province  it  was,  not  to  submit  to,  but 
issue  decrees.  Obedience  to  laws  suits  only  those  who  are  below  their  level. 
The  regulations  framed  by  our  local  governments,  with  the  sanction  of  course  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  went  upon  the  principle  of  making  no  exception  in 
respect:  to  justice  between  one  class  of  persons  and  another,  according  Lo  the 
spirit  of  English  law,  and  with  the  approbation,  at  least  implied,  both  of  the 
English  people  and  English  legislature.  The  inconvenience  of  this  in  some 
instances,  and  the  suffering  to  the  individuals,  was  found  to  be  so  great,  that  both 
humanity  and  good  policy  seem  to  recommend  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cases ; 
and  Lo  meet  those  exceptions,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  resolution  has  been 
taken  in  respect  of  the  countries  recently  acquired,  not,  for  a time  at  least,  till 
the  inhabitants  grow  more  accustomed  to  the  indiscrimiliating  principles  of  our 
rule,  to  introduce  our  regulations  and  establish  our  tribunals. 

356.  As  you  propose  that  the  legislative  council  should  consist  of  .so  small  a 
number,  it  is  presumed  that  your  object  is  to  get  a full  responsibility  over  them  'J 
— My  first  object  would  be  to  get  the  different  portions  ofihe  requisite  knowledge 
as  completely  as  possible,  and  when  a reasonable  security  for  that  is  attained  1 
should  not  be  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  legislating  members;  the  smaller 
the  number,  consistent  with  having  I lie  requisite  knowledge,  so  much  the  better, 
as  well  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  responsibility  greater,  as  for  having  a more 
steady  application  of  thought  and  attention. 

357.  Do  you  think  that  in  practice  it  would  not  be  found  that  so  small  a 
number  of  persons  would  not.  have  sufficient  time  to  enter  into  the  large  mass 
of  subjects  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into,  without  other 
assistance? — When  1 have  stated  Lliis  as  a scheme,  the  idea  of  which  has  passed 
through  my  mind,  I beg  to  Ire  understood  as  not  giving  it  for  a scheme  1 have 
thoroughly  digested.  I have  laid  down  the  general  principle,  1 think,  correctly  ; 
and  if  an  organ  something  like  what  I have  now  described  were  set  to  work,  anil 
it  were  found  by  experience  that  a greater  number  of  co-operators  than  that  I have 
named  were  really  needed  for  the  business,  it  would  be  proper  lo  add  them. 

358.  Do  you  think  a scheme  of  this  kind  would  be  expedient,  to  appoint  in 
addition  to  this  council,  individuals  of  the  same  classes  that  you  have  enumerated, 
who  should  have  no  responsibility  as  members  of  the  Council ; but  prepare  for  I lie 
members  ofihe  council  information  in  the  different  lines  that  the  council  would 
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want?— It  enters  into  my  scheme,  that  this  legislative  organ  should  have  the  miscellaneous. 

command  of  secretaries  and  other  necessary  assistants  to  any  amount  that  might  be 

needful.  It  would  also  he  expedient,  if  the  number  of  members  were  limned  as  James  MM,  ~E  sq. 
much  as  I have  mentioned,  that  provison  should  be  made  for  successors  in  case  of  21  February  1832. 
vacancies.  To  this  great  end  it  might  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  those  function- 
aries I have  mentioned  of  diflerei it  descriptions,  to  have  others,  one  corresponding 
with  each,  one  lawyer,  one  native  servant,  and  so  on,  in  the  character  of  proba- 
tioners or  assistants,  or  under  some  other  appropriate  name,  employed  under  the 
principal  functionaries,  acquiring  knowledge  and  experience,  and  under  a course 
of  training  for  filling  vacancies  when  they  occur. 

3.59.  If  such  probationers  were  appointed  under  that  name,  or  some  similar 
name,  and  not  under  the  name  of  clerks,  would  they  not  make  a very  good  class 
from  which  to  choose  successors,  giving  the  government  the  option  of  choosing 
or  not  choosing  them,  according  to  their  conduct  in  the  inferior  situation  ? — If 
the  members  of  the  council  were,  as  much  limited  in  number  as  I have  now 
mentioned,  some  such  provision  would  be  necessary ; and  the  more  necessary 
because  the  nomination  fo  this  office,  1 think,  should  not  be  with  the  local 
government,  but  in  England;  and  therefore  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  services 
of  a necessary  member  during  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  communicate 
with  England,  some  substitute  on  the  spot  ought  always  to  be  prepared. 

360.  If  then  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  council  is  to  be  made  by 
any  person  or  persons  in  England,  whose  knowledge  will  be  necessarily  either 
limited  or  derived  from  other  persons  as  to  the  character  of  the  Company’s 
servants  in  India,  will  not  that  be  an  additional  reason  why  some  set  of  proba- 
tionary members,  similar  to  that  which  you  have  been  just  speaking  of,  should 
be  established  in  India  to  have  a choice  from  ? — I think  it  is  a strong  reason.  If 
vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  Governor  General  he  might  he  expected  in 
general  to  know  persons  within  reach  who  might  he  made  available,  without  any 
such  class  of  expectants  in  preparation. 

361.  Would  not  another  reason  for  such  an  arrangement  be,  that  that  class  of 
persons  by  their  conduct  in  that  situation,  would  show  who  were  the  most  fit 
from  their  character  to-be  appointed  as  members  of  the  council,  which  would 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  dismissing  a person  who,  after  lie  was  appointed,  was 
found  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  situation  ? — Certainly. 

36*2.  You  stated  that  you  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Governor  General 
should  form  a part  of  such  a legislative  council  ? — I think  lie  should  be  presi- 
dent ; my  idea  of  the  best  constitution  of  this  legislative  organ  being,  that  it 
should  be  a section  of  his  council,  of  which  110  session  should  be  held  without 
his  presence  or  under  his  authority. 

363.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  bis  having  a veto  upon 
all  laws  that  were  passed  in  it? — That  would  undoubtedly  be  a subject  for  con- 
sideration in  framing-  any  law  upon  this  subject ; it  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
I cannot  say  tiiat  I have  any  veiy  definite  opinion ; it  would  be  a matter  for 
serious  deliberation  ; I see  pros  and  cons. 

364-.  Do  you  consider  in  the  present  si  ate  of  society  in  India,  anything  approach- 
ing to  representation  as  entirely  out  of  the  question  ? — I conceive  wholly  so. 

365.  But  you  conceive  that  the  several  presidencies  might  be  represented  in 
the  supreme  legislative  council  in  Calcutta? — If  not  in  Calcutta  at  some  place 
that  might  be  reckoned  more  convenient;  for  the  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment ; which  moreover  might  be  a locomotive  body.  There  would  be  no  very 
great  inconvenience  in  its  motions  ; and  there  might  often  be  great  advantage 
with  reference  both  to  control  and  to  legislation,  in  having  its  place  of  action  at 
one  time  at  one  presidency,  and  another  at  another ; its  general  place  of  abode 
being  centrical  with  respect  to  all  three. 

366.  Will  you  state  whether  any  evils  have  been  found  within  your  experience 
practically  to  result  from  the  existence  upon  their  present  footing  of  the  King’s 
courts  in  India? — One  inconvenience  immediately  presents  itself,  and  one  which 
appears  to  me  to  speak  volumes.  You  have  two  independent  authorities  ruling  in 
one  and  the  same  country;  two  authorities  not  only  from  their  nature  liable  to  be 
in  frequent  collision,  but  which  actually  have  been  frequently  in  collision,  and  are 
habitually  to  a certain  extent  antagonizing  instead  of  co-operating  powers.  That 
there  ought  to  be  but  one  authority  in  India  I think  is  proved  by  the  most  con- 
clusive considerations  ; in  fact,  unity  in  government,  if  there  be  an  uncontrollable 
principle  in  government,  is  that  principle.  The  Supreme  Government  is  the 
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universal  instrument  rfSWtoction ; tlie  inhabitants  of  every  class  and  description 
look  up  to  it  for  tile  security  of  all  that  they  value,  Id  enable  rt  to  a ton]  tins 
protection,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the  command  of  obedience,  ol  u by,  hence 
as  universal  as  the  demand  for  its  protection.  1 here  is  also  no  doubt,  that  in  India 
the  habit  of  peaceable  and  quiet  obedience,  is  exceedingly  increased  by  everything 
that  adds to the  pritsfign  of  thegovernm.cn  t»  and  that  everything  which  tends  to  lessen 
that  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  government;  para- 
lyzes to  a considerable  degree  all  the  power  it  lias  to  exercise,  because  it  is  a very 
different  thing  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  among  a people  where  obedi- 
ence is  willing,  and  among  a people  where  obedience  has  to  lie  compelled.  Now 
the  mode  in  which  the  supreme  court  stiffens  itself  up  by  the  side  of  the  general 
government,  pretending  to  spring  from  a higher  authority,  and  to  be  itself  the  most 
dignified  organ  of  the  two,  holding  itselfaltogether  irresponsible  to  the  government; 
in  reality  as  having  the  power  of  biiulingthe  government,  while  the governmenthns 
no  power  to  bind  the  court,  has  had,  as  I am  satisfied  that  all  persons  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  proceeding's  in  India  will  acknowledge,  very  considerable 
effect  in  lessening  the  influence  of  the  government,  and  rendering  its  business  more 
diHicult;in  short,' 'rendering  theliahitand  contemplation  ofdisohedieilce  a tiling  much 
more  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general.  The  evils  also  necessarily 
growing  out;  of  the  existence  of  a set  of  people  in  a country  who  claim  a right  to 
obey  only  their  own  laws,  and  to  be  amenable  to  their  own  tribunals,  which  may 
literally  be  said  to  he  inaccessible  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population,  cannot 
but  present  themselves  to  every  mind  as  enormous,  and  repugnant,  to  every  idea  of 
good  government.  The  very  vagueaml  indeterminate  language  in  which  the  powers 
of  those  King’s  courts  havebeen  described  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  leaves  it  open 
to  them  to  claim  nearly  as  much  or  as  little  jurisdiction  as  they  please;  and  has 
enabled,  or  perhaps,  as  the  Chief  Justice  Grey  alleges,  compelled,  them  so  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  that  every  man  among  them  may  be  considered 
as  subject  to  two  sets  of  laws.  Now  when  a simple  and  ignorant  Indian  finds  him- 
self' bound  to  attend  to  the  Company’s  laws,  as  administered  in  thezillah  and  pro- 
vincial courts,  and  embodied  in  tile  regulations,  in  his  general  habits  ofiutcrcour.se 
with  his  fellows  of  his  own  country,  but  finds  that  lie  is  also  bound  on  unforeseen, 
and  thence  more  terrible  occasions,  by  the  laws  of  another  country  which  he  knows 
nothing  about,  and  is  on  every  such  occasion,  notwithstanding  his  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  liable  to  be  called  down  hundreds,  of  miles  to  the  presi- 
dency, merely  perhaps  to  prove  that  he  is  not  subject  to  die  jurisdiction  of  the 
court ; dragged  down  to  this  distance  upon  a simple,  allidavil,  made  perhaps  out  of 
malignity  and  never  inquired  into;  that  he  is  under  tile  jurisdiction  of  the  court; 
all  this  constantly  happening  cannot  but  produce  a degree  of  confusion  and  misery 
in  the  country  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe.  A passage  or  two  in  the  letters  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  this  subject,  1 would  beg  leave  ol  the 
Committee  to  point  out  to  their  attention.  At  page  48  of  Appendix  .0,  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  tlve  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  I lie  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  in  their  letter  to  the  Commissioners  for  I lie  Affairs  of  India 
say,  “ It  is  no  doubt  needless  for  us  to  crave  the  attention  of  the  Right  lionour- 
ablethe President;  and  Commissioners  to  the  painfitldifltcull.ieswh.icli  are  connected 
with  the  unsettled  and  vague  state  of  the  laws  under  which  the  court  hits  to  exer- 
cise in  the  provinces  a jurisdiction,  in  some  cases  concurrent,  and  in  others  conflict- 
ing, with  that  of  the  provincial  courts  ; so  that  in  instances  of  the  highest  degree 
of  criminality  known  to  the  law,  it  may  chance  to  be  Lite  intricate  question 
whether  a culprit  is  amenable  to  this  court  or  to  others ; and  with  respect  to 
those  Christian  persons,  born  or  residing  in  the  provinces,  who  are  not  British, 
according  to  the  interpretation  put  on  that  term,  there  are  some  who  maintain 
the  opinion  that  for  any  offences  above  the  degree  of  a misdemeanor  they  are 
not  amenable  to  either  jurisdiction  ; and  there  are  others  who  hold  that  a man 
may  be  amenable  only  to  our  court  as  a British,  whilst  his  wife,  as  a half-caste 
Christian,  may  be  amenable  only  to  the  provincial  courts,  or  -vice  mrsd.”  The 
chief  justice,  at  page  111,  describes  the  state  of  the  law,  as  regards  persons,  in 
the  following  terms:  “As  to  the  first  of  these  divisions  of  law,  namely,  the 
rights  of  persons,  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  and  is  likely  to  remain  in  India  in 
so  deplorable  and  discreditable  a state  of  confusion,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  it  with  the  plainness  which  is  requisite  for  showing  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  yet  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  it  as  Llie  existing  law.  The  most 
opposite  notions  are  allowed  to  prevail  upon  points,  respecting  which  it  is  of  the 
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utmost  importance  that  no  doubt  which  can  be  removed  should  continue  to  subsist.  ausceu?aneous. 

There  is  no  uniform,  no  definite  opinion  either  as  to  the  true  character  and  inci- 

dents  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  nor  of  the  dependence  of  the  laws  on  JumtsMU.H s<|. 

Parliament,  nor  as  to  the  rights  either  of  political  power  or  of  property  of  the  East  21  February  1832. 

India  Company  ; nor  even  of  the  relation  in  which  the  many  millions  of  natives 

stand  to  the  political  authorities  by  which  they  are  entirely  governed.  Different 

races  of  natives  have  different  grounds  of  political  right;  as  to  one  class  of  them, 

it  is  even  disputed  under  which  of  two  different  systems  of  law  it  is  that  they  live. 

Amongst  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomediuis  there  are  persons  not  even  claiming  any 
sovereignty,  to  whom  the  governments  have  nevertheless  stipulated  an  exemption 
from  law,  or  at  least  from  all  courts  of  justice.  Amongst  the  British  authorities 
we  have  courts  which  the  Legislature  lias  miulesupreme,  yet  to  which  no  othercourts 
are  allowed  to  be  subordinate.  Commissions  of  the  peace,  which  are  scaled  by 
the  supreme  courts,  but  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to  persons  who  are  judi- 
cial or  magisterial  officers  of  the  Company,  and  who  have  been  recently  declared 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  exempt  in  that  character  from  the  control,  by  man- 
datory writs  of  the  courts  out  of'  which  their  commissions  as  justices  issue;  so 
that  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  what  is  done  by  them'  in  one  character 
from  what  is  done  in  the  other,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  in  both  they  will 
no  longer  be  responsible  to  any  but  the  Governor  General  in  Council."  The  j udges 
conjointly  say,  “ The  next  bead  of  difficulties  is  one  of  which  we  feel  considerable 
difficulty  in  speaking.  But  our  motives  and  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  the  whole 
of  the  case,  must  be  our  excuse  for  saying  that  some  of  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  court  is  subjected,  and  some  of  which  it  is  the  apparent  cause,  are  attri- 
butable to  the  imperfections  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  letters  patent  under 
which  it  has  to  act,  or  by  which  it  is  affected.  It  would  seem  as  if,  either  from 
the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  or  an  apprehension  that  difficulties  would  be  en- 
countered in  Parliament,  when  modifications  of'Lhepowersofthesupremecourthave 
been  desired,  they  have  been  sought  not  by  positive  and  plain  enactment,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  something  in  an  Actor  Charier  which,  withoutbeinglikely  to  ex- 
cite too  much  discussion  at  the  time,  might  nevertheless  be  available  afterwards 
as  showing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislating  power  to  make  the  required 
provision.  Nothing  can  be  more  vaguo,  in  most  respects,  than  the  important 
Statute  of  21  Geo.  if,  c.  7^;  it  provided  that  persons  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  this  or  for  that  reason,  hut  left  it  nearly  as  open  to  argu- 
ment as  it  was  before,  whether  all  those  must  not  be  belli  liable  who  could  be 
shown  to  be  subjects  of  His  Majesty.’’  Upon  this  ground  the  chief  justice  argues 
that  the  words  of  this  enactment  render  amenable  to  the  supreme  court  all  persons 
that  can  be  called  subjects  of  Ilis  Majesty.  All  the  inhabitants  of  India  may, 
therefore,  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court.  Nothing  can  be 
more  creditable  to  those  judges  than  the  distinct  opinion  they  declare,  that  this 
double  legislation  and  double  adjudication,  cannot  exist  without  great  mischiefs. 

They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  offer  schemes  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  The  chief 
justice  recommended  an  experimental  district  to  be  formed  round  Calcutta,  to 
try,  on  this  small  scale,  the  effect  of  uniform  laws  and  a uniform  mode  of  adjudi- 
cation for  all  classes  of  persons,  and  if  that  experiment  succeeded,  to  extend  the 
plan  afterwards  to  the  whole  .of  India;  but  to  this  the  Governor  General  ob- 
jected, upon  grounds  which  appear  to  me  to  have  weight.  The  evidence  which 
is  exhibited  in  those  documents  of  the  iu convenience  of  the  present  state  of  legis- 
lation in  India,  of  the  mischief  arising  from  those  double  fountains  of  law  and 
judicature,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  provision  to  put  an  end  to  all 
this  evil,  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  the  Committee. 

867.  What  hazard,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  incurred  by  withdrawing  those 
tribunals  ? — The  only  hazard  I can  imagine  is,  that  there  would  be  a degree  of 
discontent  expressed  on  the  part  of  certain  Englishmen  at  the  presidencies,  who 
being  by  no  means  remarkable  for  willing  obedience  to  the  government,  are  by  no 
means  sorry  to  have  an  instrument  by  which  that  unwillingness  may  be  manifested, 
and  the  supreme  court  answers  their  purpose  admirably  well.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  Englishmen  would,  under  such  a scheme  as  I contemplate,  have  no  real 
ground  for  complaint.  Unquestionably,  every  practicable  security  ought  to  be 
given  to  Englishmen  who  arc  in  India,  both  for  their  persons  and  their  properties ; 
but  they  can  have  no  right  to  any  species  of  security  which  is  inconsistent  with  Lhe 
security  of  others.  The  history  is  curious,  and  worth  attending  to,  of  the 
English  law  and  the  English  courts  in  India.  It  is  touched  upon,  but  riot  with 
(445. — I.)  o 2 a very 
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Miscr.LLANEOUs.  a very  exact  knowledge  of’  the  circumstances,  in  some  of  the  papers  of  the  judges 

in  the  printed  documents  on  the  table.  When  the  English  in  India  hint  fiicto- 

J, mes  MU,  Esq.  ries  merely,  no  territory,  and  no  dominion  over  any  of  I lie  natives,  they  obtained 
21  February  1832.  as  a boon,’ (generally  granted  to  European  commercial  communities,  in  their  do- 
minions, by  the  native  princes  in  India,)  the  privilege  of  administering  justice 
among  themselves,  without  having  recourse  to  the  very  rude  institutions  of  judi- 
cature which  existed  in  the  country  ; ami  above  all,  without  being  amenable  to 
liieir  penal  laws,  which  were  very  revolting.  The  East  India  Company  having 
found  that,  the  disputes  which  were  apt  to  arise  in  the  factories,  could  often  not 
be  settled  amicably,  made  application  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence  to  the 
King,  for  a charter  of  justice.  The  first  expedient  was  to  give  to  the  Governors 
and  Council  of  the  several  factories,  the  power  of  adjudication,  both  in  civil  and 
in  penal  cases,  within  the  factory,  arid  among  their  own  people  : they  were  con- 
stituted a court  of  justice,  to  administer  to  Englishmen  i lie  English  laws.  When 
it  was  found  inconvenient  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  on  whom  the  business 
of  the  factory  devolved,  to  attend  to  the  details  of  judicature,  a new  charter  of 
justice  was  obtained,  according  to  which  one  person,  learned  in  the  civil  laws,  and 
two  merchants,  all  appointed  by  the  Company,  were  to  form  a tribunal  in  each  of 
the  principal  factories.  This  form  of  a court  was  afterwards  found  to  have  its 
inconveniences;  and  upon  a. subsequent,  application,  Mayors’  Courts,  composed  of 
some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  factory,  were  appointed  to  adjudicate  in  civil 
cases,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  who  were  still  entrusted  with  the 
criminal  jurisdiction ; the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  direction  being 
vested  in  the  Company.  With  this  power,  of  merely  settling  their  own  disputes 
according  to  the  particular  charter  of  justice  within  their  own  factories  to  their  own 
people,  the  English  authorities  in  India  remained  till  they  conquered  Bengal. 
When  that  event  happened,  it  was  not  thought  expedient,  on  account  of  the 
Company,  to  assume  the  forms  of  sovereignty.  The  question,  whether  the  Com- 
pany could  hold  sovereignty,  did  not  seem  fit  to  be  very  distinctly  brought 
forward.  They  chose,  therefore,  to  govern  through  the  medium  of  Llic  nabob,  to 
whom  was  left  apparently  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  government ; re- 
taining as  ho  did  his  troops,  collecting  the  revenues,  and  administering  justice,  all 
as  before;  but.  in  this  situation  of  things,  great  abuses  were  speedily  Ibuud  to  exist. 
The  Company’s  servants  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  country.  The  cele- 
brated questions  of  the  private  trade  began  l.o  present  themselves.  The  Company’s 
servants!  trading  on  their  own  private  account  with  the  interior,  refused  to  pay  the 
duties  which  were  exacted  by  the  native  government  from  its  own  subjects,  who 
were  of  course  tumble  to  stand  competition  with  such  rivals.  They  committed  great 
outrages  against  the  nabob’s  officers,  when  they  attempted  to  realize  the  duties; 
and  iu  reality  not  only  trafficked  without  payment  of  any  duties,  but  took  the 
principal  articles  of  traffic  with  the  interior,  salt,  opium,  beetle-nut,  and  tobacco, 
into  their  own  hands,  as  a monopoly.  They  also  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
and  insisted  upon  fixing  their  own  price,  botli  for  such  goods  as  they  had  to 
purchase,  and  such  goods  as  they  had  to  sell,  employing  intimidation  and  even 
tortures  of  various  descriptions  to  bring  the  people  to  liieir  terms.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  of  our  countrymen,  that  they  would  have  been  the  authors  of  such  scenes, 
but  the  voluminous  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons  in  1772 
and  1773,  are  full  of  evidence  of  the  enormities  which  were  then  perpetrated, 
and  complained  of  in  the  loudest  manner  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  their  pre- 
siding functionaries ; by  none  more  strongly  than  by  Lord  Clive,  whose  speeches 
in  Parliament  denounce  them  in  language  which  one  can  hardly  at  the  present  day 
believe  not  to  be  exaggerated.  A remedy  was  loudly  called  for.  The  Mayors’ 
Courts  had  no  power  beyond  the  mere  limits  of  Calcutta,  considered  the  factory. 
It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a court,  whose  jurisdiction  should 
extend  into  the  interior,  and  reach  every  Englishman  who  might  be  misbehaving  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  For  this  the  Supreme  Court  was  established,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  reaching  Englishmen,  members  of  the  factory,  (for  sucli  was  sLill  their 
only  character,)  wherever  they  might  be,  transgressing  in  the  country.  The 
Supreme  Court  being  so  constituted,  to  exercise  control  over  Englishmen,  and  to 
administer  English  lawto  Englishmen,  when  the  Government  had  no  other  subjects 
than  Englishmen,  the  immediate  servants  of  the  factory,  it  may  well  ex  cite  .sur- 
prise, that  after  the  state  of  things  was  totally  altered,  when  the  government  of 
the  country  was  taken  ostensibly  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  when  the  whole  of 
the  natives  became  their  subjects,  and  they  undertook  to  make  laws,  andadmiiiister 
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justice  to  them,  that  the  expedient  contrived  for  the  factory,  and  for  correcting  miscellaneous. 

the  misconduct  of  the  factory’s  servants,  without  exposing  them  to  the  barbarous  — — 

punishments  of  the  native  governments,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  footing  James  Mill,  Esq. 
when  the  government  became  ours,  its  laws  and  their  administration  ours,  the  21  Fobruory  1832. 
people  our  subjects,  and  as  much  entitled  to  justice  at  our  hands  as  Englishmen 
themselves. 

368.  The  British  subject  having,  as  you  have  justly  observed,  a right,  to  full 
security  in  the  event  of  a suppression  of  those  King’s  Courts,  in  what  way  do 
yon  conceive  that  their  absence  might  be  most  advantageously  supplied? — It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Englishmen  ougliL  to  be  rendered  amenable  to  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  country.  There  are  laws  there  for  the  protection  of  the  mass  of 
the  people;  no  Englishman  is  forced  t,o  go  there  ; and  they  who  choose  to  go 
ought  to  he  obedient  to  the  laws  by  which  the  people  arc  protected.  Undoubtedly 
the  laws  and  the  tribunals  of  the  country  ought  to  he  made  as  perfect  as  possible; 
but  I conceive  that  even  now  no  Englishman,  if  left;  to  those,  tribunals,  need  be  con- 
sidered as  without  security,  security  as  good  as  the  supreme  court  can  give  him, 
both  for  his  person  and  his  property.  I conceive  that  it  is  not  the  Englishman 
who  feels  the  want  of  protection  to  his  person  and  property  in  India. 

36',).  Tlie  question  is,  whether  he  would  not  feel  that  want  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  King’s  Courts? — The  existing  courts,  the  Mofussil  Courts,  would  be  ade- 
quate to  his  protection,  though  they  are  often  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the 
native.  The  main  difficulty  would  be  in  regard  to  the  highest  species  of  punish- 
ments.  It,  would  sound  harsh  to  English  ears  Lobe  told  that  an  Englishman  could 
be  tried  for  bis  life,  and  deprived  of  it,  by  the  decree  of  courts  dependent  upon  the 
local  government.  One  can  think,  if  this  were  considered  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
of  various  modes  of  compromise.  The  punishment  of  death  might  be  abolished 
in  India,  when  a door  would  he  still  open  for  remedy,  if  in  any  instance  undue 
punishment  was  awarded  ; or  there  might  be,  as  there  was  till  a very  recent 
period  at  Bombay,  a Recorder’s  Court  at.  tin;  different  presidencies,  whose  sole 
business  should  be  to  try  Englishmen  lor  the  highest  species  of  offences. 

3yu.  From  your  experience  of  the  history  of  India,  and  your  examination  of 
all  the  correspondence  connected  with  it,  what  is  your  opinion,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  the  effect  and  tendency  of  the  judicial  system  actually  in  operation  in 
India,  as  to  the  security  of  person  and  property  of  the  natives  in  India? — I 
believe  that  the  courts  of  justice  in  India,  upon  the  whole,  do  their  duty  well  in 
regard  to  the  cases  which  come  before  them ; that  it  is  rare  that  a case  is  not 
properly  sifted,  understood,  and  justice  done.  The  grand  defect  appears  to 
me  to  consist  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  establishment;  in  there  not  being  instru- 
ments sufficient  for  Lhc*.  work  to  he  done.  The  tribunals  areata  distance  from 
parties  ; the  delays  are  great ; and  in  India  distance  and  delays  so  operate,  as  to 
shut  out  a great  portion  of  the  population  from  access  to  justice  altogether. 

3yi.  lias  there  not  been  a great  increase  of  native  population  where  the  juris- 
diction ofthe  supreme  court  exists? — There  has  been  a great  increase  of  popula- 
tion at  Calcutta  ; Llie  size  of  that;  metropolis  has  increased  owing  to  many  causes. 

372.  In  a petition  recently  presented  to  Parliament  by  certain  inhabitants, 
natives  and  others  of  Calcutta,  an  apprehension  is  expressed  lest  in  the  event  of 
the  restraint  now  subsisting  upon  Europeans  settling  in  India  being  relaxed,  the 
interests  of  the  natives  should  suffer  from  the  introduction  into  Lhc  interior  of 
the  country  of  Englishmen  not  amenable  to  the  provincial  tribunals ; does  it 
appear  to  you  that  such  apprehension  arising  from  such  cause  is  well  founded? 

— I consider  it  to  he  perfectly  well  founded.  I conceive  it  wholly  out  of  the 
question  that  Englishmen  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  interior  without 
being  amenable  completely  to  the  tribunals  to  which  alone  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  dealings  have  practically  access.  Remove  this  control,  ami  they  have 
the  power  of  committing  injustice  to  the  greatest  extent;  and  we  have  evidence 
in  the  history  of  the  private  trade  of  the  Company’s  servants,  to  which  I have 
alluded,  to  show  what  our  common  nature,  even  as  modified  in  Englishmen,  is 
capable  of  in  such  situations. 

373.  In  the  cvept  therefore  of  any  legislative  relaxation  of  these  laws,  are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  adaptation  ofthe  provincial  tribunals  to  such  an  altered  state 
of  things  must  inevitably  follow? — I think  it  ought  to  precede;  1 think  that  the 
idea  of  admitting  Englishmen  into  the  interior  of  India,  without  a previous  pro- 
vision to  render  them  amenable  to  the  courts  where  they  reside,  and  where  their 
actions  take  place,  ought  to  be  altogether  exploded, 

(445 I.)  c 3 374.  On 
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mboulLotoiis  874,.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  total  suppression  of  the 

King’s  Courts  must  operate  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in 

James  Mill,  Esq.  the  ulterior? — By  no  means;  I think  the  same  motives  which  carry  them  into 
2i  February  1832.  ppg  interior  now, "in  as  far  as  their  objects  are  honest  and  justifiable,  would  carry 
them  still.  As  far  as  they  have  the  means  of  making  honest  profits  now,  they 
will  have  the  means  of  making  honest  profits  in  the  case  I suppose,  and  if  they 
go  there  for  the  gain  of  misconduct  and  oppression,  it  is.  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  they  should  not  go  at  all. 

375.  Do  you  think  that  the  security  afforded  to  them  by  the  administration 
of  the  local  tribunals,  would  be  deemed  by  Englishmen  an  adequate  security  for 
their  person  and  property? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

376.  In  reference  to  what  you  have  already  said  of  the  evils  that  the  natives 
suffer  from  the  Europeans,  do  not  the  Europeans  who  are  settled  in  India,  also 
suffer  evils  from  the  natives  refusing  to  perform  their  contracts  with  them,  which 
they,  through  the  medium  of  the  Mofussil  Courts,  have  no  means  of  remedying? 
—I  believe  that  the  indigo  planters  have  often  great  room  for  complaint  on 
account  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  contracts  by  the  ryots,  and  such  evils 
ought  to  be  remedied. 

377.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  establishments  at  home,  instituted  for  the 
education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  ? — I have  but  a general  know- 
ledge of  them  ; and  can  only  speak  as  to  generals. 

378.  Are  you  aware  how  far  the  institution  at  Hayleybury  has  been  found 
beneficial  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted  ? — My  opinion  of  the  institution 
at  Hayleybury,  from  all  my  knowledge  of  it,  which  however  is  fur  from  perfect,  is 
by  no  means  favourable ; I conceive  that  there  is  very  little  done  in  the  way  of 
study,  except  by  a small  number  of  the  best  disposed  of  the  pupils,  who  would 
study  any  where ; and  that  the  tendency  which  is  inseparable  from  assemblages  of 
young  men  to  run  into  dissolute  courses,  operates  there  to  a deplorable  extent. 

379.  Does  it  happen  to  come  within  your  knowledge  that  the  young  men  who 
go  from  thence,  upon  their  arrival  in  India  are  placed  in  what  is  called  the  Col- 
lege, at  Calcutta  ? — The  Bengal  part  of  them  are  placed  in  the  College  at  Cal- 
cutta; those  who  go  to  Madras  are  partly  placed  in  a seminary  there,  and  partly 
sent  into  the  interior,  to  be  placed  immediately  under  judges  or  collectors ; and 
at  Bombay  they  are  sent  into  the  interior  immediately  ; I speak  however  from 
recollection,  which  may  be  imperfect. 

380.  When  at  Hayleybury,  are  the  writers  there  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company? — Partly,  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 

381.  What  is  the  amount  of  qualification  required  of  them  at  the  college  at 
Hayleybury,  before  they  are  appointed  writers,  and  proceed  to  India? — They 
undergo  an  examination  before  admission  ; they  receive  their  appointment  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  College,  and  their  seniority  in  the  service  dates  from  this 

?oint.  They  are  examined  as  to  their  proficiency  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  arithmetic, 
tliink  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  College,  and  after  they  have  passed  the 
regular  time,  they  undergo  another  examination,  which  ascertains  their  progress  in 
general  knowledge,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
There  is  a professor  of  political  economy,  and  a professor  of  law  ; hut  for  the 
most  important  of  all  branches  of  education  for  young  men  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  justice,  there  is  no  appropriate  organ.  Nothing 
is  more  to  be  lamented  than  this,  that  young  men  should  be  sent  to  act  as  judges 
in  India,  without  having  received,  I believe  I may  say  with  truth,  one  word  of 
instruction  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  unspeakably  important,  most  peculiar, 
and  difficult  duties  they  will  have  to  discharge. 

382.  Do  you  know  whether  it  very  frequently  happens  that  in  consequence  of 
a deficiency  exhibited  on  such  examinations,  they  are  deprived  of  the  writerships 
to  which  they  have  looked  forward  ? — There  are  cases  in  which  from  not  passing 
they  are  sent  back,  and  that,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  more  than  once;  and  if 
they  continue  below  the  requisite  degree  of  proficiency  they  will,  of  course,  not  be 
sent  out,  but  I have  not  in  my  recollection  any  instance  of  the  kind. 

383.  On  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  what,  qualifications  are  required  of  them  in 
the  College  there? — The  only  qualification  now  required  to  be  attained  there,  is  a 
knowledge  of  certain  languages,  two  of  the  languages  of  business  in  the  country  ; 
the  Persian  and  either  the  Hindostanee  or  some  other. 

384.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  annual  expense  to  the  Government  of  each  of 
the  students  at  the  College  at  Calcutta? — I cannot. 

385  You 
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385.  You  do  not  happen  to  recollect  that  it  has  been  stated  in  a .minute  of  the  miscellaneous. 

Governor  in  Council  as  amounting  to  CfiO/.  a year  for  eacli  of  them  ?— A small  - — ' 

proportion  of  them,  and  only  those  who  are  the  most  backward  or  the  most  lie-  •Times  AM,  Esq. 
gligent,  ever  remain  so  long  as  a year.  .Some  of  them  quit  in  a few  months,  21  February  1832. 
especially  if  they  have  carried  out  with  them  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the 

native  languages.  After  a certain  period,  if  they  do  not  fit  themselves  for  em- 
ployment, they  are,  by  a recent  direction  from  home,  not  allowed  to  have 
employment,  and  if  they  do  not  qualify  themselves  within  a certain  period,  they 
are  sent  home  and  forfeit  their  appointment. 

386.  Are  not  the  regulations  you  allude  to,  recent  regulations,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  disorder  into  which  that  institution  had  got? — I believe  so. 

387.  Had  it  not  been  found  that  the  young  men  had  indulged  in  such  great 
habits  of  expense,  that  there  were  few  of  them  who  were  not  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  debt  previous  to  obtaining  any  appointment  in  India? — Upon  an 
inquiry  which  took  place  some  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  junior  part  of  the 
service  were  involved  in  debts  to  a deplorable  degree,  anil  also  it  was  found  that 
their  residence  in  Calcutta  had  been  one  great  cause  of  this. 

388.  Is  not  the  sole  fund  from  whence  the  government  of  India  can  draw  for 
civil  servants  to  supply  all  the  important  diplomatic,  political,  revenue  and  sub- 
ordinate judicial  stations  in  that  country,  the  writers  nominated  by  the  indi- 
vidual directors  at  home? — Entirely  so. 

389-  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  mode  might  be  devised  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  writers  more  advantageous  to  the  public  service  than  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  individuals  whatever  ? — It  has  always  occurred  to  tne  that  the  selec- 
tion ought  to  be  from  a wider  field  than  it  now  is ; that  the  proper  principle  of 
selecting  would  not  he  education  at  a particular  college,  hut  a certain  amount 
of  qualification  adapted  to  the  trusts  which  are  to  he  conferred,  and  ascertained 
by  a well-constituted  organ  of  examination.  In  what  manner  the  appointment 
should  take  place  with  the  best  advantage,  is  a nice  question,  and  one  to  which 
I have  not  particularly  turned  my  attention. 

390.  Would  not  great  advantage  result  from  the  opening  those  appointments 
more'  or  less  to  public  competition  ? — Undoubtedly,  opening  them  to  public 
competition  would  afford  the  best  chance  of  high  qualifications,  provided  always 
the  test  applied  of  superior  proficiency  was  an  efficient  one. 

391.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  for 
the  Legislature  must  be  the  improvement  of  the  government  of  India  in  India 
itself? — I think  so,  entirely. 

392.  In  that  point  of  view  should  you  not  think  it  of  extreme  importance  that 
great  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  education  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  language  among  them  ? — On  every  account  I consider 
the  improvement  of  the  natives  in  education  as  an  object  of  paramount  import- 
ance ; and  that  it  ought  to  be  forwarded  by  every  possible  means.  I am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  progress  of  education  among  them,  so  as  to  produce 
any  yery  perceptible  effect,  will  be  exceedingly  slow.  With  respect  to  the 
English  language  making  its  way  among  a people  so  numerous,  dispersed  over 
so  great  a country,  the  number  of  Englishmen  mixing  with  them  so  small,  and 
the  occasions  of  their  feeling  strongly  the  need  of  the  English  language  so  few ; 
under  these  circumstances  any  very  general  diffusion  of  t|ie  English  language 
among  the  natives  of  India,  I think,  is  to  be  despaired  of. 

393.  Do  you  not  understand  that  there  exists  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  acquire’ the  English  language?— All  those  that  are  coming  frequently 
in  contact  with  Englishmen,  of  whom,  chiefly,  we  hear,  , do  manifest  a desire  to 
acquire  the  English  language  ; but  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
distributed  over  the  country  and  in  the  fields,  many  of  whom  never  saw  an 
Englishman,  I conceive  that,  no  occasion  for  a knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  felt  by  them,  and  that  they  are  rarely  excited  to  a wish  for  its 
acquisition. 

394-.  You  are  not  aware  that  any  representations  have  been  made  by  teachers 
in  some  of  the  existing  schools,  of  complaints  being. made  by  those  sent  there, 
that  they  are  not  taught  the  English  language  rather  than  the  Sanscrit  or  the 
Persian  ? — I should  not  be  surprised  if  that  complaint  was  made,  because  I 
should  suppose  that  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  those  schools  are 
such  as  being  in  common  intercourse  with  Englishmen,  find  the  benefit  of 
knowing  the  English  language.  ■ ... 

(445.— I.)  g 4.  395.  What 
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miscellaneous.  S95.  What  is  the  amount  of  funds  set  apart  by  the  Company  for  the  object 

of  educatin'?  the  natives? — I cannot  speak  to  that  particularly;  there  are  large 

James  Mill,  Esq.  funds  both  of  a local  and  a general  nature.  I believe  there  are  copious  accounts 
21  February  1832.  already  presented  to  the  Committee  upon  that  subject. 

396.  By  the  Act  of  1813,  a fund  was  set  apart  from  the  territorial  revenues 
for  that  purpose;  has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  how  many  years  elapsed  before 
any  sum  was  actually  appropriated  to  that  object,  after  that  Act  was  passed  ? — 

I believe  it  was  a considerable  time;  the  exact  period  I cannot  take  upon  me 
to  say.  The  period  of  the  Charter  perhaps  was  half  run. 

397.  Was  not  the  surplus  territorial  revenue  of  India  charged  with  this  by  the 
Act? — There  was  a pretty  multifarious  distribution  ordained  of  thesurplusrevenue, 
but  I believe  the  sum  that  was  directed  to  be  applied  for  this  object,  was  not  con- 
sidered a part  of  the  surplus  revenue,  but  rather  of  the  expenditure  in  India.  A 
sum  applied  to  promote  native  education  in  the  country,  would  appear,  I suppose, 
among  the  expenses  of  government,  rendering  the  surplus  so  much  less. 

398.  Is  that  your  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  is  it 
the  construction  formally  put  upon  that  Act  by  the  legal  authorities  to  whom 
the  Court  of  Directors  may  have  referred  the  question  ? — I express  my  own 
opinion,  from  a sort  of  recollection  that  the  sum  alluded  to  made  no  item  in  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  ; and  if  I am  not  incorrect  in  this,  it  must 
stand  among  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

399.  It  has  been  stated  in  a petition  to  Parliament  by  certain  natives  of  the 
island  of  Bombay,  as  a suggestion  which  they  desire  to  be  enforced,  that  at  the 
end  of  12  years  every  native  appointed  to  an  office  under  the  British  rule  in 
India,  should  be  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  speak  the  English 
language.  From  your  inquiries,  and  the  examination  to  which  your  office  has 
led  you,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  prac- 
ticability or  expediency  of  the  adoption  of  such  a regulation  ? — It  is  possible,  that 
in  the  course  of  12  years,  there  might  be  educated  far  enough  to  speak  and  write 
English  tolerably,  but  at  a greater  expense,  a sufficient  number  of  natives  to  fill 
all  the  offices  to  which  the  natives  have  generally  been  appointed  ; but  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  that  any  very  considerable  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it. 

400.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
system  of  government  in  India,  if  means  could  be  found  of  gradually  introducing 
native  agency  to  a much  greater  extent  into  the  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment?— I would  have  no  exclusion ; wherever  a fit  native  appears,  he  should  be 
considered  a proper  candidate  for  employment ; and  there  is  one  important  reason 
for  employing  fit  natives,  that  their  employment  can  in  general  be  obtained  at 
a cheaper  rate  than  that  of  Europeans ; but  the  great  object  with  me  is  to  obtain 
the  fittest  instruments,  native  or  not.  The  mere  employment  of  natives  in  itself 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a matter  of  so  much  importance  as  it  does  to  some 
other  persons,  whose  opinions  nevertheless  I highly  respect.  It  appears  to  me  ten 
thousand  times  more  important,  with  respect  to  the  gooil  of  the  population  in 
general,  that  the  business  of  the  Government  should  he  well  done,  than  that  it 
should  be  done  by  any  particular  class  of  persons. 

4*01.  If  a more  extended  introduction  of  the  natives  bo  a desirable  object,  must 
not  the  dissemination  of  the  English  language  very  much  tend  to  promote  that 
object? — I am  not  sure  that  natives  would  become  one  whit  better  adapted  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  employments  in  which  we  should  place  them,  by  having  the 
English  language,  excepting  in  this,  that  by  becoming  acquainted  with  English 
literature,  they  would  have  a chance  of  having  their  understandings  better  en- 
lightened ; but  that  advantage,  I think,  is  likely  to  be  attained  more  speedily  and 
extensively  by  the  translation  of  European  books  into  their  own  languages.  I do 
not  see  for  example  how,  for  the  administration  of  justice  to  his  countrymen  as  a 
moonsiff,  a native  would  be  better  qualified,  cateris  paribus,  by  knowing  the 
English  language.  The  other  great  branch  of  the  local  administration  is  collecting 
the  revenue ; acting  under  the  English  collector  in  dealing  with  the  natives;  fixing 
their  assessments  and  realising  the  demand.  In  this,  also,  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  there  would  be  any  peculiar  advantage  to  the  native  in  his  knowing  the 
English  language,  provided  only  the  Englishman  knows  the  language  of  the  native. 

402.  Do  not  you  consider  that  a community  of  language  tends  to  identify  a 
people  with  their  governors  ? — If  you  could  spread  the  English  language  so  as  to 
make  it  the  language  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  their  governors,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant in  many  respects ; though  community  of  language  has  not  much  identified  the 
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Irish  people  with  their  governors.  In  itself  it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing  miscellaneous. 

that  the  people  of  India  should  speak  the  language  of  England,  because  it  would  

introduce  them  fully  to  ilic  Held  of  European  intelligence.  This,  however,  I James  Mill,  Esq. 
conceive  a thing  impossible.  And  while  we  aim  at  impossibilities,  we  are  in  21  February  1832. 
danger  of  overlooking  other  good  things  that  might  really  be  done. 

400.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  natives  of  rank  and  property  are  averse  to  taking 
offices  under  the  English  Government  at  present? — I know  no  instance  of  their 
aversion  to  hold  office.  I believe  that  the  families  who  held  rank  and  power 
under  the  native  governments,  and  who  might  hope  again  to  hold  them  if  our 
government  were  dispossessed,  would  be  glad,  from  the  hopes  they  might  enter- 
tain, to  see  it  dispossessed  ; but  1 believe  there  is  no  aversion  to  the  English 
Government  among  any  other  class  of  natives. 

404.  Does  not  their  aversion  proceed  from  there  being  no  situation  sufficiently 
high  for  them  to  take? — That  I consider  a different  question.  That  there  would 
be  an  aversion  in  persons  of  rank  in  the  country  to  take  such  offices  as  we  admit 
them  to,  I have  no  doubt. 

405.  But  you  apprehend  there  would  be  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  natives 
of  rank  and  property  to  take  offices  of  distinction  if  they  were  offered  to  them  ? — 

Quite  the  contrary. 

406.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  the  natives 
taking  those  offices,  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  English  language  ? — 

There  are  certain  offices  which  they  could  not  fill  without  knowing  the  English 
language  intimately.  I should  consider  that  a knowledge  of  the  English  language 
would  be  an  indispensable  requisite  in  any  native  forming  a part  of  the  legislative 
council.  In  others  of  the  highest  offices,  it  would  be  desirable  for  them  to  know 
the  English  language;  but  in  most  of  the  judicial,  and  most  of  the  revenue 
situations,  I should  not  think  it  an  indispensable  condition  or  a qualification  of 
much  importance.  Even  to  be  a member  of  the  board  of  revenue,  I should  con- 
sider a well  qualified  native  nearly  as  fit  without  as  with  a knowledge  of  the 
English  language ; supposing  always  that  his  English  associates  knew  his. 

407-  Should  you  not  consider  it  important  in  judicial  situations,  when  cases 
came  before  them  in  which  Europeans  were  concerned  ? — In  cases  in  which  Euro- 
peans and  natives  were  concerned,  it  would  be  important  that  the  judge  should 
know  both  languages,  but  there  are  so  many  languages  in  India,  that  the  judges 
being  acquainted  with  all  the  languages  of  all  the  witnesses  and  parties  that  are 
likely  to  come  before  him  in  all  cases,  must  be  rare.  At  present  everything  is  done 
through  interpreters,  and  in  the  most  bungling  way  possible,  because  the  judicial 
proceedings  are  not  recorded,  either  in  the  language  of  the  people  or  of  the  judge, 
which  undoubtedly  is  a very  great  absurdity. 

408.  Is  not  the  Persian  language  as  foreign  to  the  natives  as  the  English  ?— 

Quite  so. 

409.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  some  intermediate  medium  of  communication, 
would  it  not  be  as  easy  gradually  to  substitute  English  as  Persian  ?— There  is  no 
doubt  that  might  be  done,  but  1 should  consider  it  nearly  as  great  an  impropriety 
as  the  other.  It  appears  to  me,  that  not  only  ought  the  proceedings  themselves 
to  be  in  the  language  of  the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  but  that  the  record  ought 
to  be  in  that  language.  The  judge  ought  never,  unless  it  be  a case  of  absolute 
necessity,  to  trust  to  translation  lor  the  sense  of  the  evidence. 

410.  Are  the  higher  classes  of  natives  in  general  ignorant  of  the  English 
language? — With  the  exception  of  those  at  Calcutta  and  the  other  presidencies, 
generally  so. 

411.  You  have  stated,  that  all  despatches  are  ordinarily  submitted  by  the  Chairs 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  exception  of  those  specially  addressed  to  the 
secret  committee,  and  with  the  exception  also  of  those,  which  though  not  so  specially 
addressed,  may  upon  examination  by  the  proper  officers,  to  whom  in  the  first 
instance  they  are  forwarded,  appear  to  he  of  a nature  which  ought  to  he  submitted 
to  the  secret  committee.  From  your  general  experience,  therefore,  of  both  those 
classes  of  despatches,  what  has  been  the  general  character  and  importance  of  such 
secret  despatches  ?— Their  character  ami  importance  will  perhaps  best  appear, 
if  I state  the  subjects  to  which  the  secret  correspondence  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined. It  relates,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  transactions  which  take  place  between 
our  local  governments  and  other  states.  Scarcely  anything  in  the  interior  govern- 
ment, in  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security  among  the 
subjects,  is  considered  secret.  Those  points  only  are  thought  to  need  secrecy 
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miscellaneous,  which  concern  questions  of  pence  or  war ; or  questions  relative  to  our  connexions 

with  other  states ; questions  of  alliance,  treaty,  and  so  on.  1'  mm  the  very  nature 

James  Mill,  Eaq.  q{.  t|,e  casc  [t  must  appear,  that  all  instructions  upon  those  subjects  must  be  of 
21  February  1832.  a much  more  general  nature  than  in  the  other  great  branches  of  the  correspond- 
ence. The  events  and  occurrences  which  give  rise  to  the  secret  correspondence 
have  generally  had  place  long  enough  before  any  instructions  can  be  sent  upon 
them,  and  have  called  for  measures  to  be  taken  upon  the  instant,  when  almost  all 
that  remains  for  the  secret  despatches  is  to  make  remarks  upon  what  has  been 
done,  or  to  point  out  some  principles  for  future  guidance,  which  must  always  be 
very  vague,  because  the  particular  circumstances  which  shall  determine  the 
nature  or  quality  of  the  measures  required,  can  be  so  little  foreseen,  that  they 
never  can  he  the  subject  of  precise  instructions,  but  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  authorities  on  the  spot.  I should  therefore  say,  that  in  comparison  with 
the  other  great  branches  of  the  correspondence,  embracing  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  India,  the  secret  correspondence  is  of  little  importance.  The  secrets  of 
the  Indian  governments,  like  most  other  secrets,  are  in  general  good  for  very 
little.  In  short,  I do  not  think  I am  going  a step  too  far  when  I say,  that  if  all 
the  secret  despatches  which  have  been  sent  from  England  to  India,  instead  of 
having  been  sent,  had  been  put  into  the  fire,  the  situation  of  India  would  hardly 
have  been  different  from  what  it  is. 

4,12.  Will  you  state  more  fully  to  the  Committee  your  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  secret  despatches  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  1803,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  European  war  in  which  this  country  was  involved  ? — To  that  par- 
ticular period  I cannot  speak  from  recollection  ; the  despatches  alluded  to  were 
for  the  purpose  probably  of  conveying  to  the  governmeul  in  India  a knowledge 
of  the  transactions  that  were  taking  place  in  Europe. 

413.  Has  not  the  Board  of  Commissioners  the  power  of  sending  out  despatches 
of  its  own  authority  to  India  through  the  secret  committee,  in  sending  which 
the  secret  committee  is  simply  ministerial? — Such  is  the  practice;  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  relation  to  the  matters  called  political,  the  sort  of  subjects  I 
mentioned  before,  gives  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  the  power  of  originating 
instructions  when  necessary,  and  sending  them  to  the  secret  committee  for  trans- 
mission ; and  the  power  of  doing  this  when  necessary,  they  have  converted, 
whether  according  to  the  intention  of  Parliament  or  not  I dn  not  know,  into  the 
practice  of  doing  it  always,  for  they  have  never  allowed  any  other  despatches  to 
go.  There  have  been  no  secret  despatches  (I  speak  generally)  but  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

414.  In  respect  of  the  general  administration  of  India,  what  proportion  of  that 
administration  rests  upon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 
and  what  proportion  with  the  East  India  Company,  its  court,  and  its  officers?  — 
From  what  I have  just  now  said,  it  appears,  that  in  regard  to  the  more  important 
transactions  with  other  states,  whatever  is  done  in  England  may  he  said  to  be 
done  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  j and  whatever  be  the  importance  of  that 
particular  branch  of  the  correspondence  which  relates  to  these  subjects,  the 
whole  of  it  rests  with  the  Board.  With  regard  to  all  the  other  branches,  the 
case  is  materially  different.  The  despatches  on  these  subjects  are  prepared  at 
the  India  House.  The  original  concoction  is  there  ; only  after  theystre  so  prepared, 
are  they  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  by  whom  alterations  may 
be  made;  they  make  alterations,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  extensively; 
but  I may  say,  and  with  confidence,  that  of  all  the  reflections,  suggestions,  and  in- 
structions, which  can  affect  the  policy  of  the  Indian  governments  contained  in  the 
public  despatches,  nine-tenths,  I believe  a much  larger  proportion,  originates 
with  the  India  House. 

415.  Do  they  not  all  technically  originate  with  the  India  House,  except  the  secret 
despatches? — They  do;  and  I do  not  say  that  there  may'  not  have  been  instances  of 
despatches,  not  upon  secret  subjects,  prepared  at  the  India  Board,  but  these 
instances  havebeen  rare ; and  itisnol  technically,  butlitcrally,  that  1 gay  nine-tenths 
of  all  that  is  important  in  the  general  despatches  originates  with  the  India  House. 

41b.  Would  it  not  be  irregular  for  the  despatches  to  originate  otherwise  than 
at  the  India  House? — Unless  in  the  case  of  recusance  on  the  part  of  the  Court. 
The  Board  can  enjoin  the  Court  to  prepare  a draft  upon  any  subject,  and  when 
this  draft  is  sent  lo  the  Board,  they  have  the  power  of  altering,  and  their 
alteration  may  go  to  the  length  of  substantially  cancelling  the  Court’s  draft,  and 
substituting  another  upon  the  subject. 

417.  Has 
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4.17.  Has  not  the  India  Board  the  power,  upon  any  branch  of  Indian  affairs,  miscellaneous. 

of  originating  a despatch,  and  sending  it  down  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  

requiring  them  to  transmit  it? — Not  except  in  the  mode  I have  now  mentioned,  James  Mill,  Esq. 
cancelling  the  Court’s  draft,  and  substituting  their  own.  21  February  1832. 

41 8.  Does  not  it  appeal1  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  generally  to  the  public  service,  that  those  members  who  come  late  in  lfie 
from  India,  and  therefore  arc  the  best  qualified  to  take  a part  in  t he  government 
of  the  country,  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  committee  of  correspondence  till 
they  come  to  it  in  seniority,  and  docs  not  it  appear  incongruous  that  they  should 
be  at  the  same  time  eligible  to  the  situation  of  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  ? — 

It  appears  so  ; always  to  compose  the  committee  of  correspondence  of  the  senior 
members,  docs  appear  to  me  exceptionable  on  several  accounts ; but  it  has  its 
advantages  also,  and  I have  not  sufficiently  meditated  on  the  subject,  to  be  able 
to  say  which  preponderate. 

419.  IIow  would  you  propose  that  the  selection,  if  deemed  preferable,  should 
be  made  ? — There  could  be  no  other  mode  but  an  arrangement  among  tiie 
directors  themselves,  in  the  same  way  as  the  chairs  are  now  tilled. 

420.  It  being  necessary  that  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  should  respec- 
tively be  members  of  every  committee,  is  it  not  expedient  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation  of  being  cognizant  with  the  affairs 
transacted  before  each  of such  committees,  and  is  not  that  an  advantage  derived 
from  the  existing  system,  by  which  the  highest  officer  inthe  Indian  service  returning 
to  England  and  becoming  a director,  becomes  in  succession  acquainted  with  all 
those  departments  over  which  as  chairman  he  may  eventually  have  to  preside? — 

I have  no  doubt  that  in  the  change  of  mode  alluded  to,  something  would  he  lost,  in 
the  manner  suggested  in  thequestion  ; but  the  very  inconvenience  which  is  referred 
to  is  incurred  in  the  most  important  of  all  instances  ; because  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  directors  come  to  the  chair  who  have  never  been  in  the  committee 
of  correspondence,  in  which  the  most  important  business  is  performed. 

421.  Is  it  nor.  the  daily  practice  in  the  Court  of  Directors  that  even  junior 
members  of  the  Court  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  those  concerns  ? — 

When  the  despatches  which  have  passed  the  committee  of  correspondence  are 
carried  into  the  Court  of  Directors,  all  the  directors  have  there  an  opportunity 
of  reading  them,  and  the  documents  upon  which  they  are  founded ; and  it  is 
then  open  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  Court  to  take  any  part  he  pleases  in 
discussing  the  subjects,  and  to  make  any  observations  that  occur  to  him. 

422.  Are  there  in  the  existing  Board  of  Directors,  any,  and  what  proportion 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  India,  and  in  what  capacities? — A great  pro- 
portion have  been  in  India,  some  as  captains  of  ships,  some  as  military  officers, 
some  who  have  been  in  the  highest  stations  of  the  government,  others  who  have 
been  members  of  the  sudder  adawlut  and  boards  of  revenue,  and  gentlemen  who 
have  long  officiated  as  judges,  as  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and  residents  at 
foreign  courts. 

423.  Supposing  an  extreme  case,  might  it  not  happen  that  the  committee  of 
correspondence  might  he  composed  entirely  of  captains  of  vessels,  merchants,  and 
persons  having  filled  no  important  situations  in  India,  and  that  those  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  of  Directors  who  arc  not  in  the  committee  of  correspondence, 
might  consist  of  persons  who  have  filled  the  highest  situations  in  the  council,  and 
judicial  situations,  and  in  the  revenue  department? — It  is  no  doubt  a possible 
case,  and  there  have  been  occasions  in  which  I think  the  fact  has  approximated 
to  the  supposition. 

424.  Is  it  obligatory  on  the  Court  of  Directors  to  appoint  the  committee  of 
correspondence  by  seniority? — It  is  a practice  rather  than  a rule,  and  not  at  all 
obligatory.  One  committee  is  formed  of  the  junior  members,  from  this  they 
rise  to  another,  and  then  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence : but  all  this  is  only  matter  of  arrangement. 
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Mariis,  28°  die  Februarii,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART,  in  the  Chair. 


John  Sullivan,  Esquire,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

John  Sullivan, "Esq.  j)QES  your  experience  in  India  enable  you  to  form  any  judgment  of  the 

28  February  1832.  practical  effect  of  the  existing  mode  of  educating  young  men  for  the  civil  service  of 
the  Company  ? — I have  always  considered  the  collection  of  a number  of  young  men 
of  the  same  age,  destined  for  the  same  scene,  in  the  same  college,  to  be  a great 
mistake  in  the  present  system  of  education. 

426.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  botli  to  England  and  to  India? — Both  to 
England  and  to  the  colleges  of  India. 

427.  Within  your  observation  have  the  young  men,  generally  speaking  who  have 
proceeded  to  India  from  the  college  in  England,  at  Hertford,  been  so  grounded  as 
to  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company? 
— I should  imagine  that  there  have  been  no  instances  of  any  young  man  arriving 
in  India  possessed  of  a sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  language  to  enable  him 
to  take  a share  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 

428.  Is  it  at  present  required  of  the  young  men  to  be  entered,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  India,  at  the  college  established  either  at  Calcutta  or  Madras,  and  what 
is  the  line  of  instruction  prescribed  at  either  of  those  colleges  ? — At  Calcutta,  the 
system  of  education  embraces  general  literature ; but  I think  the  attention  of  the 
youngmenis  almost  exclusively  given  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Oriental  languages  ; 
at  Madras  the  education  is  exclusively  confined  to  those  languages. 

429.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evils  you  apprehend  to  result  from  the  congre- 
gating of  these  young  men  in  the  college  at  home,  previous  to  their  departure  for 
India  ? — The  great  evil  I conceive  to  arise  out  of  the  college  at  Hertford  is  this, 
that  all  the  students  there  arc  nearly  of  the  same  age,  they  are  all  youths,  and 
congregating  together,  they  naturally  get  into  habits  of  extravagance;  they  are  not 
checked  as  they  would  be  at  the  universities,  where  the  society  is  general,  and 
consists  of  young  men  and  of  persons  of  maturer  age  ; moreover,  I conceive  that 
they  lose  the  opportunity  at  Hertford  of  forming  those  connexions  and  friendships 
in  this  country  which  tend  very  much  to  rivet  their  affections  to  persons  and  things 
at  home;  such  connexions  are  so  many  links  to  society  in  this  country,  and  they  arc, 
I think,  ofgte&t  importance  to  any  man  who  is  destined  for  India,  and  who  is  to  be 
entirely  separated  from  his  own  country  for  so  long  a period. 

430.  Has  it  appeared  to  you  that  for  the  most  part  when  nominated  to  writer- 
ships,  they  have  considered  their  fortunes  to  be  made,  and  imbibe  accordingly 
notions  of  extravagance  and  expense  ?• — Such  a notion  is  very  probably  imbibed 
at  the  colleges.  The  extravagance  both  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  particularly  at 
Calcutta  since  the  establishment  of  the  college,  has  been  very  great  indeed. 

431.  Should  you  conceive  the  same  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  event  of 
those  appointments  being  made,  not  the  subject  of  nomination  by  individuals,  but 
of  general  public  competition  ? — I conceive  the  present  effects  to  arise  entirely 
from  the  congregating  of  a number  of  young  men  together  in  the  same  college, 
and  I think  if  that  cause  ceased,  there  is  no  question  but  that  all  these  effects  which 
How  from  the  present  education  would  cease  also. 

432.  My  question  was,  whether  you  conceive  this  effect  to  be  in  any  degree 
attributable  to  thepresent  mode  of  their  appointment  ? — I could  hardly  sayitarises 
out  of  the  present  mode  of  their  appointment,  but  I have  no  doubt,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  effect  will  be  most  wholesome  if  appointments  of  this  kind  were 
the  result  of  competition. 

433.  Is  not  the  present  mode  ofappointment  an  individual  nomination,  without 
any  corresponding  responsibility? — I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
particular  responsibility  upon  such  appointments, 

434.  Is  sucli  mode  of  nomination,  in  your  opinion,  liable  to  appointments 
being  made,  not  from  the  qualification  of  individuals,  but  from  individual  favour 
and  affection  ?— ' That  I imagine  must  be  the  case  ; I am  not  aware  of  any  check 
upon  the  nomination  of  individuals  to  writerships ; they  originate,  I imagine, 
usually  in  motives  of  personal  favour  and  affection. 

435.  Which 
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4.S5.  Which  mode  of  appointment  do  you  consider  the  best  calculated  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  the  mode  of  appointment  through  competition,  or  the 
mode  by  the  nomination  of  any  individual  or  bodies  of  individuals? — By  compe- 
tition undoubtedly. 

43 6.  Do  not  difficulties  present  themselves  toyour  mind,  as  likely  to  arise  from 
opening  such  appointments  to  public  competition  in  this  country,  provided  the 
Legislature  thought  it  politicso  to  do? — I have  not  given  the  subjectany  particular 
attention,  but  I should  imagine  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  whatever. 

437.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  writers  so  appointed  are  the 
only  source  from  whence  the  patronage  in  India  can  be  filled  up? — That  is  the 
case  under  the  present  system. 

4S8.  Is  that  patronage,  in  all  its  various  branches,  of  very  great  amount,  as  well 
as  of  very  great  importance  ? — It  is  of  immense  amount  and  of  vast  importance. 

439-  Could  you  give  us  a rough  notion  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  civil  service 
in  India? — I cannot  pretend  to  speak  with  anything  like  accuracy;  there  is  a 
Return  published  of  the  number  of  offices,  and  I think  I have  heard  that  the 
civil  servants  on  the  establishment  now  are  from  1,100  to  1,200,  that  is  of  the 
three  presidencies. 

440.  What  do  you  think  it  annually  costs? — 1 rather  think  about  2,000,000 
sterling,  the  whole  civil  service. 

441 . Do  you  know  upon  what  principle  the  supply  of  writers  to  meet  the 
demand  is  regulated  ?■ — I should  suppose  it  is  upon  information  derived  from  the 
local  government  abroad. 

442.  For  instance,  at  this  time  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  not  at 
the  several  presidencies  many  servants  who  have  been  sent  out  unemployed? — 
There  are  at  Bombay,  I believe,  now  about  25  civil  servants  out  of  employ,  and 
the  number  at  Madras  I think  is  17  ; I do  not  know  what  it  is  at  Calcutta,  but 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  establishment,  I should  think  two-thirds  more  than 
at  Madras. 
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443.  Has  that  arisen  from  the  reduction  of  the  establishment  that  has  taken 
place  in  India  ? — The  number  out  of  employ  is  owing  probably  to  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  administration,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  exlent  they 
have  operated. 

444.  Are  you  aware  whether,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  unemployed  at 
the  presidencies  which  you  have  staled,  that  there  have  been  new  appointments 
made  in  the  present  year  ? — Yes;  some  very  lately.  I know  a son  of  a friend  of 
mine,  who  sailed  for  India  a short  time  ago. 

445.  What  is  the  fiite  of  those  civil  servants,  who  after  having  passed  the 
college,  continue  unemployed  in  India? — They  receive  the  allowance  of  servants 
out  of  employ,  when  not  actually  in  office. 

446.  Do  you  mean  that  every  writer  sent  out  to  India,  who  does  not  receive 
employment,  is  paid  by  the  East  India  Company? — He  has  a certain  allowance 
paid  to  him,  a small  stipend  till  he  gets  into  office ; I think  the  maximum  of  al- 
lowance is  under  .300  rupees  a month  to  the  senior  servant,  and  lower  in  comparison 
to  the  junior  grades. 

447.  Were  you  yourself  at  a college  at  Calcutta? — I was  for  a short  time. 

448.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  mode  might  be  adopted  in  India,  to  prevent 
the  evil  you  have  mentioned,  of  the  congregating  of  these  young  men  for  a con- 
siderable period  of  time  together  at  a college  at  Calcutta? — By  resorting  to  the 
former  practice  of  sending  young  men,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  to  the  provinces  ; 
and  by  attaching  them  to  some  public  office,  I think  the  evil  would  be  com- 
pletely removed,  and  in  my  opinion  greater  facilities  afforded  them  of  acquiring 
practical  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language,  than  they  now  enjoy  in  the 
college. 

449.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  them  act  as  our  young  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  England,  previous  to  their  employment  in  the  service  ? — Exactly 
so  ; before  the  establishment  of  the  college,  all  young  men  who  went  to  India 
were  appointed  to  some  public  office,  and  that  is  the  case  at  Bombay  at  this 
moment ; they  are,  upon  their  first  arrival  in  India,  sent  up  the  country  and 
attached  to  some  public  office. 

450.  Whatare  the  languages  that  they  learn  in  the  college  at  Calcutta?— Hin- 
dostanee,  Bengalee  and  Persian,  those  arc  the  three  principal  languages  at 
Calcutta. 

(445.— I.)  h 3 451.  Then 
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451 . Then  you  conceive,  by  their  dispersion  over  the  different  provinces,  they 
would  acquire  that  which  might  be  very  essential  hereafter,  some  knowledge  of 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  ?— Yes ; they  would  have  much  greater 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  country,  living  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  they  arc  spoken,  than  they  can  have  at  the  presidencies ; they  have 
more  communication  with  the  people,  business  and  language  go  hand  in  hand, 
they  learn  both  at  the  same  time. 

452.  You  have  stated  as  one  of  your  objections  to  the  college  near  Hertford, 
that  the  young  men  are  rather  of  tender  age  ; just  inform  the  Committee  at  what 
age  they  are  generally  admitted  at  that  college? — About  17  or  IS;  what  1 in- 
tended to  state  to  the  Committee  was,  that  at  Hertford  they  are  all  of  tender  age  ; 

I should  call  a young  man  of  I?  or  18  of  tender  age  ; at  the  universities  there 
are  men  of  all  ages  from  1 (i  to  20. 

453.  Then  am  1 to  understand  that  you  consider  17  or  18  to  be  a tender  age? 
— I think  so. 

454.  Are  you  aware,  till  lately,  the  Act  of  Parliament  repealed  the  Statute  by 
which  young  men  are  obliged  to  stay  four  terms,  if  they  went  in  at  17  or  18  they 
could  not  leave  the  college  till  20  or  21  ? — I was  not  aware  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Act ; I do  not  think  1 have  stated  my  answer  with  sufficient  distinctness,  the  dis- 
tinction I meant  to  make  between  the  college  at  Hayleybury  and  the  national 
universities  is  this,  that  at  the  college  of  Hayleybury  all  the  students  are  about  the 
same  age,  from  17  to  20,  but  at  the  national  universities  men  go  at  10,  and  may 
remain  there,  1 believe,  till  they  are  25  or  26,  not  as  under  graduates,  but  until 
they  take  orders,  or  embark  in  the  active  duties  of  their  profession  ; there  is, 
moreover,  a society  at  the  universities  composed  of  individuals  of  all  ages,  and  such 
a society  naturally  operates  as  a check  upon  the  young  men ; the  society  at  the 
college  of  Hayleybury  is  confined  to  the  students  themselves,  and  to  the  masters. 

455.  Are  you  aware  that  when  they  come  to  Hayleybury  that  there  are  two 
terms  in  the  year  at  the  college  of  Hayleybury,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  year  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  their  families  and  friends? — Yes;  just  as  they  do 
when  at  the  universities. 

45G.  If  that  be  the  case,  how  can  they  lose  their  family  or  national  character  ? — 
1 am  not  aware  of  having  said  that  they  lost  their  family  or  national  character,  but 
that  they  have  not  at  Hertford  the  same  opportunities  of  forming  friendships  and 
connexions  with  the  men  who  are  destined  to  figure  on  the  public  stage  in  this 
country,  as  they  would  have  at  the  national  universities. 

457-  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  college  those  young  men  who  are  destined  to 
serve  in  India  form  great  attachments,  which  exist  and  last  during  the  life  of  those 
young  men  in  India  towards  each  other? — That,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  additional 
reason  for  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  forming  separate  attachments,  if  I nuty 
so  express  myself,  in  this  country,  because  the  young  men  who  are  associated  at 
Hayleybury  would  meet  in  India  at  all  events. 

458.  You  have  referred  to  many  young  men  being  separated  from  their  home 
connexions,  not  in  the  sense  of family  connexions,  but  of  those  which  relate  to  their 
nation  ; have  you  by  personal  observation  discovered  that  many  such  instances 
can  be  found  in  India  of  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  who  do  not  look 
back  to  home,  that  is  to  say,  to  England,  with  the  strongest  national  attachment  ? 
—I  imagine  that  instances  of  a man  losing  his  national  attachment  are  very  rare 
indeed,  but  I think  1 may  state,  that  young  men  who  have  formed  in  youth  strong 
attachments  to  persons  in  this  country,  will  have  their  attachments  more  closely 
riveted  to  persons  and  things  in  this  country,  than  persons  who  go  out  without 
having  had  such  opportunities. 

45<J.  Your  answer  appears  to  show  the  expediency  of  making  a community  of 
interest  and  feeling  between  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India,  and 
those  who  may  have  been  left  at  home  ; can  you  statewhat  proportion  of  theyoung 
mensentout  to  India,  when  they  receiveappointmentsin  India,  take  Indiafor  their 

home  and  relinquish  all  hope  and  desire  of  returning  to  their  native  land? I am 

not  prepared  to  adduce  a single  instance  of  a man  having  by  choice  adopted  India 
for  his  country,  but  the  feeling's  of  a man  who  goes  to  that  country,  having  formed 
strong  connexions  during  his  youth  in  England,  and  a man  who  goes  to  India 
without  having  formed  such  connexions,  may  be  very  different  when  they  both 
return  to  England  5 the  one  may  find  himself  a perfect  stranger  in  this  country,  the 
other  may  renew  various  acquaintances  with  persons  in  different  walks  of life  which 
lie  may  have  formed  during  a residence  of  two  or  three  years  at  the  national 

universities. 
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universities.  It  is  a common  complaint  amongst  Indians,  that  they  are  strangers  miscellaneous. 
in  their  own  country,  and  a very  irksome  feeling  it  is.  

460.  The  last  answer  has  referred  rather  to  the  moral  effect  of  sending  persons  JohnSulliva^Esq. 
at  that  age  to  India ; are  there  not  physical  reasons  which  render  it  extremely  de-  28  February  1832. 
sirable  that  the  parties  destined  to  reside,  for  a great  part  of  their  life  in  such  a 

climate  as  that  of  India  should  be  accustomed  early  to  the  climate,  before  their 
constitution  is  formed  by  residence  in  a climate  so  different  to  that  of  England  ? — 

My  answer  had  reference  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  college  at  Hayley- 
bury  and  the  national  universities  ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  my 
own  feelings  and  my  own  experience,  that  I should  give  a decided  preference  to 
the  education  at  the  national  universities,  as  calculated  to  make  home  more 
comfortable  on  his  return  to  a man  who  is  destined  to  reside  for  many  years  in  so 
distant  a scene  as  India ; but  if  the  question  is  whether  a man  should  go  at  the 
age  of  It)  or  17  or  20  to  India,  I should  certainly  choose  the  earlier  age. 

461.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  physical  effect  of  a protracted  residence  in 
India  that  the  question  was  put? — I should  say  decidedly  the  earlier  the  better. 

462.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  prevailing  feeling  among  the  young  men 
educated  at  Ilayleybury  lias  been  that  of  a provision  having  been  already  made  for 
them,  and  they  are  to  look  at  India  principally  with  a view  that  they  may  be  able 
to  accumulate  wealth  there  to  remit  to  England? — I think  a notion  of  that  kind 
is  very  likely  to  be  engendered  at  Hayleybury. 

463.  Are  you  aware  that  the  practical  result  of  the  extravagant  notions  im- 
bibed at  these  colleges  led,  some  few  years  ago,  into  an  inquiry  of  the  amount  of 
debts  contracted  by  the  civil  servants  at  Bengal  ? — I have  a perfect  recollection 
of  that  inquiry  having  been  set  on  foot. 

4-64.  Did  the  amount  of  debt,  as  stated  by  themselves  on  that  occasion  amount 
to  several  millions  sterling? — As  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  it  was  reported 
that  the  debts  amounted  to  nearly  three  millions  sterling  ; I know  the  amount 
was  very  large,  but  it  may  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  report. 

4-05.  The  principal  qualification  at  either  of  these  seminaries  is  confined  princi- 
pally, as  I understand,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Oriental  languages? — That  is  the 
case  of  the  colleges  in  India;  at  Hayleybury  the  education  is  of  a general  nature. 

4-06.  Do  you  consider  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  with  a view  to 
the  situation  which  they  are  destined  to  fill  in  India,  would  be  quite  as  essential 
as  the  acquisition  in  this  country  of  the  elements  of  the  Oriental  language?— I 
should  think  it  of  very  great  importance  to  young  men,  in  their  college  education 
hero,  that  they  should  study  the  science  of  political  economy,  mathematics,  civil 
engineering  and  similar  branches  of  education,  confining  themselves  to  the  mere 
rudiments  of  Sanscrit,  Persian  and  Arabic. 

467.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  service,  has  suffered  an  injury  from  the 
absence  of  such  requisite  qualification? — I think  the  qualifications  of  the  public 
servants  would  have  been  much  higher  than  they  are  if  they  had  paid  more  at- 
tention to  that  branch  of  education. 

468.  Have  the  salaries  of  the  young  men,  on  their  arrival  at  Madras,  been 
augmented  within  the  last  20  or  30  years  ?— I believe  that  they  are  now  double 
what  they  were  28  years  ago,  when  I first  went  to  Madras. 

4-69.  Does  that  appear  to  have  produced  among  them  a further  disposition  to 
expensive  habits,  or  on  the  contrary? — I should  say  that  it  has  produced  a further 
disposition  to  expensive  habits. 

470.  "What  evidence  have  you  to  give  to  the  Committee  of  extravagance  ex- 
isting at  the  college  of  Hayleybury  ? — I believe  it  to  be  so  very  notorious  as 
hardly  to  require  formal  proof.  I could  state  an  instance  of  a son  of  a friend  of 
mine  who  was  about  to  embark  for  India  two  months  ago,  and  who  was  arrested 
in  his  progress  to  the  ship  for  debt;  bills  to  a large  amount  were  brought  to  his 
father,  and  amongst  others  was  a bill  from  the  tobacconist  of  107J.  for  six  mouths 
supply  of  segars  for  this  young  man. 

471.  Are  you  aware,  that  the  parents  of  young  men  sign  their  names  to  a 

declaration  that  they  will  only  supply  them  with  small  sums  of  pocket-money 
according  to  the  number  of  terms  they  have  been  at  the  college,  and  that  the 
young  men  arc  only  liable  to  those  bills  which  come  under  the  view  of  the 
magistrates  of  tile  college  ? — 1 am  not  aware  o(  the  existence  of  that  regulation, 
but  1 know,  from  the  instance  1 have  adduced  and  from  other  instances,  that  if 
there  is  such  a regulation  it  is  of  no  avail  whatever  in  preventing  the  young  men 
from  contracting  heavy  debts.  „ 

(445.-1.)  h 4 472.  Will 
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miscellaneous.  4.72.  Will  you  favour  us  with  your  opinion  how  far  the  extravagance  can  be 
checked  by  any  rules  which  the  college  may  lay  down,  to  which  the  parents 

John  Sullivan, Esq.  themselves  are  parties  ? — It  is  a subject  I have  not  given  my  attention  to,  I am 

88FoW?la32.Mt^le!odeviseany‘'nlf  , . ...  wl  . ....  , 

473.  Are  you  aware  or  any  extravagancies  prevailing  at  the  universities  of 

Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — Very  great  extravagancies,  I believe  ; but  the  young 
men  I conceive  are  more  under  check  than  at  Hayleybury,  because  there  are 
seniors  as  well  as  juniors  residing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; amongst  the  seniors 
extravagant  habits  do  not  probably  prevail. 

474..  You  have  stated  that  you  are  not  aware  of  this  regulation  at  Hayleybury ; 
are  you  aware  of  any  regulation  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — I have  no  knowledge 
of  any  regulation. 

475.  Can  you  state  generally,  whether  upon  thewhole  the  institution  at  Hayley- 
bury is  or  not  considered  generally  by  men  conversant  with  India  affairs,  as  a 
failure? — I believe  it  is  generally  considered  that  every  object  that  was  in  con- 
templation when  the  establishment  of  the  Hayleybury  college  was  formed,  might 
have  been  more  effectually  obtained  by  other  means.  I also  find,  upon  a refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  in  his  opinion  young  men  who  came  to  India  from  Hayleybury  entertained 
a great  prejudice  against  India  and  its  concerns.  I do  not  pretend  to  use  the 
exact  words  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  but  that  is  the  purport  of  them. 

476.  I think  you  stated  that  there  was  no  responsible  character  attached  to  the 
appointment  of  the  writers  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  responsibility. 

477-  Are  you  not  aware,  with  relation  to  that  observation,  that  no  responsibility 
attached  to  the  appointment  of  a writer,  that  every  writer,  prior  to  the  admission 
into  the  college,  must  undergo  the  examination  of  the  college  council,  according 
to  the  order  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of'Con- 
troul  for  the  affairs  of  India? — I was  quite  aware  that  a certain  degree  of  educa- 
tion was  requisite,  but  that  did  not  come  under  my  idea  of  responsibility. 

478.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  no  responsibility 
attaching? — I merely  meant  that  the  Directors  were  left  to  select  any  person 
they  might  think  proper  for  the  appointment,  provided  he  was  able  to  pass  this 
sort  of  examination. 

471).  You  have  stated  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  a preferable  mode  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  service  would  be  open  competition  ? — That  is  my  decided  opinion. 

480.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  you  know  that  that  practice 
prevails  in  any  other  service,  in  the  King’s  service,  or  any  other  public  service,  as 
the  means  of  appointing  to  any  situation  ? — I believe  that  in  the  military  colleges 
at  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  commissions  are  given  by  competition. 

481.  Are  you  not  aware  that  after  young  men  shall  have  been  four  terms  in 
Hayleybury,  that  the  place  assigned  to  them  is  the  reward  of  merit  by  competition  ? 
— Yes ; I believe  it  is. 

482.  Are  you  aware  that  the  young  men  are  classed  one,  two,  three  or  four, 
according  to  their  merits  ? — Yes. 

483.  And  are  you  aware  that  no  writer  can  go  to  India,  unless  he  takes  with 

him  a character  for  talent  and  good  conduct  from  the  college  council? The 

young  individual  to  whom  I alluded,  who  went  to  India  the  other  day,  and  who 
had  contracted  a debt  of  above  100  guineas  for  six  months  segars,  had  of  course 
the  usual  testimonials. 

484.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  has  happened  constantly  that  young  men  who 
have  been  at  Hayleybury,  have  been  rejected  by  the  decree  of  the  college  council, 

in  whom  alone  rests  the  authority,  independent  of  the  Board  of  Directors? L 

am  aware  that  instances  of  that  kind  have  occurred. 

. 485.  You  have  commented  upon  the  Calcutta  college  as  a very  objectionable 
institution  ; are  you  aware,  upon  its  first  establishment  in  1800,  that  it  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors? — I have  understood  it  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  account  of  the  expense  which  the 
establishment  would  occasion. 

486.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  undergone  great  revision  of  late?— I have 
understood  it  lias  undergone  some  revision,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  nature  of 
that  revision. 

487.  By  what  mode  does  it  appear  to  you  that  a diminution  of  the  present  large 
charges  for  the  civil  administration  of  the  various  departments  in  India  might  be 
elfected  ?— As  a general  answer  I should  say,  that  by  bringing  all  the  departments 
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of  the  government  immediately  under  the  government  itself,  and  by  abolishing  biiscellanbous. 

boards,  and  substituting  individual  for  collective  agencies,  the  expense  might  be  

materially  reduced.  John  Sullivan, 

488.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a great,  reduction  might  be  effected  by  a general  Eaq- 

and  systematic  introduction  of  native  agencies  in  the  place  of  European  ? — Un-  28  February  1832. 
doubtedly  it  might,  to  a very  large  extent  indeed. 

489.  I believe  you  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the  natives  in  that  part  of 
India  in  which  it  has  fallen  to  your  lot  to  reside? — Yes ; I had  free  intercourse 
with  them  for  a great  many  years. 

490.  From  your  knowledge  of  their  talents  and  capacity,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  the  natives  might  be  generally,  and  very  generally  introduced  into  the  civil 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  ? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  upon 
the  subject,  that  their  introduction  to  office  would  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  to  the  state. 

491.  With  a view  to  that  object,  docs  it  appear  to  you  that  the  education  of 
the  natives  on  a sufficiently  extensive  scale  lias  yet  been  considered  by  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  ? — I believe  it  has  not.  In  the  Madras  territories, 
about  six  years  ago,  the  subject  was  considered  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  it 
was  determined  that  a certain  number  of  schools  should  be  established  in  each 
province,  at  the  expense  of  the  government ; that  plan  has  been  partly  acted 
upon ; if  fully  followed  up,  it  would  have,  to  a certain  extent,  furnished  the 
means  of  giving  a common  education  to  the  natives  of  India. 

492.  Could  you  state  in  detail  what  was  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  as  regards 
the  Madras  territories  ? — The  outline  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  was,  that  there 
should  be  a native  school  established  at  every  tehsildary,  or  subdivision  of  a 
province,  aud  that  the  master  should  be  paid  partly  by  a stipend  from  the 
government,  and  partly  by  fees  from  the  scholars;  that  was  the  outline  of 
the  plan. 

493.  You  had  to  provide  a school  at  Coimbatoor  on  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s 
plan  ? — 1 had. 

494.  Were  there  any  schools  established  in  that  province  ? — Under  the  plan 
I have  detailed,  two  schools  were  established  in  two  of  the  tehsildaries ; the 
province  consists  of  14. 

495.  W as  the  system  in  progress  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro  died  ? — It  had 
just  began  to  be  carried  into  effect  when  he  died. 

496.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  each  of  the  two  schools 
established  ? — 1 think  the  stipends  of  the  two  schoolmasters  might  have  amounted 
to  about  150  rupees  each  a year,  exclusive  of  what  the  scholars  paid. 

497.  Do  you  think  the  expense  of  these  two  schools  exceeded  400  rupees 
a year? — No;  not  more  than  that. 

498.  And  of  that  province  what  is  the  revenue,  and  what  is  the  population  ? 

— The  population  of  the  whole  province  is  about  850,000  souls,  and  the  revenue 
nearly  2 7 lacs  of  rupees. 

499.  Have  the  natives  any  schools  of  their  own  ? — There  is  a schoolmaster 
and  village  schools  in  almost  every  village  in  India,  but  the  education  that  they 
are  enabled  to  give  is  of  a very  confined  kind. 

500.  In  the  schools  established  by  our  Government,  is  the  English  language 
taught  ? — Not  at  all. 

501.  Docs  it  appear  that  there  is  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to 
learn  the  English  language,  or  otherwise? — On  the  contrary,  I should  say  they 
show  a very  marked  partiality  to  the  English  language,  and  a great  wish  to 
leam  it. 

502.  Should  you  not  consider,  with  a view  to  incorporate  the  natives  more 
effectually  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their  own  country,  that  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  English  language  would  be  highly  desirable  ? — I should 
think  the  spread  of  the  English  language  a poiut.  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  accomplish  it. 

503.  What  are  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  natives  at  present  feel 
themselves  to  labour  with  respect  to  the  British  Government  ? — Their  exclusion 
from  all  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  from  that  position  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  civil  and  military,  which  they  occupied  under  their  own 
princes. 

504.  If  the  career  of  the  whole  civil  administration  were  open  to  them,  although 
Europeans  entirely  might  not  for  a long  period  he  dispensed  with,  is  it  your  opinion 
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they  would  feel  solicitous  to  perfect  their  education,  and  acquire  the  English 
tongue  ? — Unquestionably  they  would.  . . . , „ 

505  You  have  stated  m your  last  answer,  that  the  natives  are  excluded  irom 
all  offices  of  trust  and  emolument;  it  has  been  stated  by  other  witnesses,  among 
the  discussions  that,  have  taken  place  the  last  two  Sessions  of  Parliament,  that 
natives  are  in  possession  of  incomes  of  500  rupees  a month,  and  arc  judicial  and 
revenue  officers ; are  you  aware  of  any  such  fact,  in  the  district  in  which  you 
have  resided?— That  is  not  the  case  at  Madras  or  in  Bengal ; I believe  it  to  be 
confined  to  Bombay.  . . 

506.  Arc  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  system  vanes  at  present  in  the 
various  presidencies  'l— Very  much  so  indeed.  In  Bombay  they  are,  under  recent 
regulations,  entrusted  with  much  higher  offices,  anil  with  much  larger  emoluments 
than  they  are  at  Madras;  and  1 believe  there  are  offices  at  Madras  higher  paid, 
though  very  few  in  number,  held  by  natives,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Bengal. 
Under  the  present  regulations  of  the  Madras  government,  the  highest  salary 
a native  can  attain  to ‘is  700  rupees  a month,  and  that  only  after  having  served 
as  the  head  native  officer  of  a province  for  20  years ; lie  must  be  an  old  man 
therefore  before  he  gets  possession  of  the  office,  and  he  must  serve  20  years  before 
he  can  attain  the  maximum  allowance ; at  this  moment,  1 believe  in  the  Madras 
territories  there  is  not  more  than  one  native  who  really  draws  that  allowance. 

507.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  multitude  of  the  different  nations  occupying 
Hindostanee  Proper,  and  the  territories  subject  to  the  three  presidencies  ? — I am. 

508.  Is  there  not  such  difference  between  the  natives  of  each  territory  respec- 
tively as  may  account  for  the  impossibility  of  giving  to  some  natives  of  some  of 
those  territories  a power  wliich  they  would  apply  to  the  case  of  the  natives  of 
other  territories ; might  not  the  government  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  find  it 
more  easy  to  find  natives  capable  of  administering  the  office  than  the  presidency 
of  Bombay? — I believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  by  those  who  arc  conversant 
with  the  natives,  that  they  are  throughout  India  qualified  by  talents,  acquirements, 
and  industry,  lor  all  offices  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country ; there  is  not 
the  same  unanimity  as  to  their  moral  fitness.  I am  not  aware  under  the  Bengal 
government,  that  there  is  a greater  range  for  selection  than  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  presidencies,  except  that  the  territories  of  Bengal  are  of  greater  extent. 

509.  You  have  referred  to  the  salary  of  700  rupees  per  month,  as  the  largest 
salary  received  by  any  native  under  the  presidency  ol  Madras,  and  you  have 
stated  generally,  that  Lire  natives  are  no  longer  in  possession  ol'  those  offices  to 
which  they  were  exclusively  appointed  under  their  native  government:  does  not 
the  system  which  the  natives  have  always  enjoyed  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, compensate  to  them,  in  a very  large  degree,  if  not  entirely  for  their  loss  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  offices,  to  which,  under  the  native  government,  they 
considered  themselves  entitled  ? — I should  say,  that  nothing  can  compensate 
them  under  such  exclusion. 

510.  Is  there  any  instance,  under  the  original  government,  of  parties  holding 
offices  for  as  many  years  as  many  of  those  whom  in  your  experience  you  have 
known  so  to  hold  them  ? — I should  say  for  quite  as  many  years.  The  tenure  of 
office  under  the  native  governments  was  very  precarious.  Every  functionary 
was  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  ruling  authority ; at  the 
Bame  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  the  natives  under  the  British  Government 
hold  their  offices  by  a tenure  almost  as  uncertain. 

511.  Is  there  not  a moral  certainty  that  persons  holding  offices  under  the 
British  Government  will  continue  to  hold  them,  whether  native  or  European,  as 
long  as  their  conduct  shall  appear  to  deserve  it  ? — By  no  means. 

512.  Can  you  give  instances  of  natives  having  been  recently  dismissed  from 
office  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  British  Government? — A multitude. 

513.  Without  cause  alleged  or  proof  ? — Without  proof  certainly,  not  without 
cause  alleged. 

514.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  establishment  generally, 
or  to  the  dismissal  of  individuals  generally  without  cause  ?— To  the  dismissal  of 
individuals  without  such  cause. 

515.  Do  you  know  n single  instance  of  a native  being  dismissed  from  em- 
ployment under  the  British  Government,  from  any  motive  which  you  believe  to 
have  been  corrupt? — Not  from  any  corrupt  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

5 16.  Or  on  the  part  of  the  agent? — Not  from  corrupt  motives. 

517-  Are  you  aware  of  instances  of  such  removal  and  of  such  motives,  namely, 

of 
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of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  native  government  ?— No  doubt,  under  the  native  miscellaneous. 
government,  they  were  dismissed  frequently  from  the  most  corrupt  motives.  

518.  Has  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  of  education  been  proceeded  with  since  Joh”  Suttivan, 
his  death  ? — Ilis  plan  did  not  go  beyond  wlmt  I have,  stated,  the  establishment  Esq' 
of  a certain  number  of  schools  in  the  provinces ; it  was  part  ly  introduced  into  some  28  Fcl,ruai'y  1832- 
of  those  provinces,  but  it  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  natives. 

51.0.  Would  any  difficulty,  in  your  opinion,  arise  in  the  endowment  of  the 
schools  at  the  principal  town  of  each  province  in  which  the  English  language  and 
the  elements  of  European  science  might  he  taught? — No  difficulty  whatever;  I 
should  think  that  the  establishment  iu  the  principal  town  of  each  province  of  a 
school  of  that  description,  and  at  the  same  time  of  schools  iu  each  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  province,  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Muiiro,  would 
be  highly  advantageous. 

520.  And  if  in  such  schools  prizes  were  given,  such  for  instance  as  the  public 
employment  hereafter  of  those  who  obtained  them,  would  not  that,  in  your 
opinion,  he  an  essential  stimulus  to  the  natives? — I think  such  a plan  would 
operate  most  beneficially  in  every  respect,  and  in  every  way. 

521.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  native  Christians  in  India  with  regard 
to  promotion? — They  are  not,  under  the  present  regulation,  eligible  to  any  judicial 
office ; I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  restriction  upon  their  employment 
in  other  departments.  I had  in  my  own  office  several  Christians  filling  respon- 
sible offices ; one  of  them  was  a tehsildar,  or  native  collector  of  a subdivision  of 
the  province. 

522.  A re  they  not  ex  cl  uded  from  the  offices  which  other  natives  are  authorized 
to  fill  ? — In  the  judicial  department  entirely  excluded. 

523.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  cause  of  such  exclusion  ? — I am  rather  inclined 
to  think  it  was  from  the  want  of  distinctness  in  the  wording  of  the  regulations  in 
the  judicial  department. ; it.  was  intended,  I believe,  to  exclude  from  judicial  offices 
Christians  descended  from  Europeans,  not,  I think,  native  Christians  born  such, 
or  becoming  such  by  conversion.  I employed  Christians,  in  common  with  other 
natives,  without,  any  reference  to  their  religion,  and  I found  them  amougst  the 
most  able  and  efficient  on  my  establishment.. 

524.  No  that  the  natives  who  are  converted  are  in  a worse  situation  than  the 
other  natives  not  converted? — Decidedly  in  a worse  situation. 

525.  Have  the  conversions  to  Christianity  in  any  part  of  the  Madras  territories 
been  numerous  ? — In  Tinncvelly  they  have  lately  been  very  numerous,  embrac- 
ing sometimes  whole  villages. 

52(i.  Were  the  converts  principally  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans? — Almost  entirely 
Hindoos ; there  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  the  conversion  of  a Mussulman. 

52/.  What  order  of  people  were  they,  of  the  most  part  higher  or  lower? — 

Almost  entirely  the  agricultural  class,  the  lower  orders. 

52.3.  Docs  the  Christian  convert,  by  cither  the  Hindoo  or  the  Mussulman  law, 
forfeit  his  claim  to  hereditary  property? — I have  heard  it  stated  that  under  the 
present  law  ho  does  forfeit  his  elaim,  that  he  is  in  fact  considered  to  have  lost 
caste. 

520.  Do  you  consider  that  the  existence  of  such  a law  has  operated  as  a bar 
to  the  progress  of  conversion  among  the  natives  ? — I should  think  it  lmd. 

530.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  British 
Government  to  introduce  a modification  of  that  law? — It  has  hcen  considered, 

I believe  a very  delicate  subject  to  meddle  with ; but  I rather  think  the  attention 
of  the  local  government  has  lately  hcen  drawn  to  the  subject,  with  a view  to  in- 
troduce a modification. 

531.  So  ns  to  give  the  Hindoo  convert  the  privilege  which  the  convert  to  the 
Mussulman  religion  would  have  enjoyed?— Yes. 

532.  Can  modifications  he  introduced  into  the  Mussulman’s  criminal  law  at 
the  instigation  of  our  Government? — Very  considerable  modification  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced  into  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law. 

533.  Is  it.  your  opinion  therefore  that,  by  temperate  means,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, sooner  or  Inter,  to  remove  this  bar  to  the  advancement  of  conversion? — I 
should  imagine  there  would  lie  no  particular  difficulty. 

534.  In  the  Government,  procuring  a declaratory  regulation,  allowing  the 
Christian  convert  to  share  any  hereditary  property  as  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  remained  a Hindoo,  is  that  not  interfering  m a most  delicate  question  with  the 
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religion  of  the  country  ? — I do  not  consider  it  to  be  a question  which  affects  the 
religion  of  the  country. 

535.  What  would  the  natives  consider  it  ? — Under  the  Mussulman  government* 
converts  to  Islamism  were  always  exempt  from  penal  consequences ; additional 
privileges  were  indeed  conferred  upon  such  converts.  _ Iu  passing,  therefore,  a law 
declaring  that  a change  of  religion  should  not  deprive  a man  of  his  hereditary 
rights,  we  should  only  follow  the  practice  of  our  Mussulman  predecessors. 

536.  Does  it  not,  nevertheless,  follow,  that  in  order  to  maintain  our  right  in 
India,  we  are  bound  in  honour  and  good  faith  not  to  interfere  with  their  religion 
in  any  way  whatever  ? — Not  to  interfere  with  their  religion ; but  I do  not  consider 
that  such'  a declaration  would  be  an  interference  with  their  religion.  It  seems  to 
be  a disputed  point,  whether  the  conversion  of  a Hindoo  to  another  religion  docs, 
by  the  Hindoo  law,  deprive  him  of  his  right  to  inherit  ancestral  property.  So 
there  were  disputes  as  to  the  suttee  being  enjoined  by  the  Shasters ; wc  have 
put  a stop  to  the  burning  of  widows,  by  law,  and  the  sacrificing  of  infants,  by  law. 

I do  not  conceive  that  wc  are  pledged  to  sanction  the  infliction  of  penalties  upon 
such  of  our  native  subjects  as  may  choose  to  embrace  Christianity. 

537.  Do  you  conceive  that  tlic  British  Government  might  pass  a declaratory 
law,  relieving  the  native  converts  to  Christianity  from  such  disabilities  as  those 
which  now  attach  to  them  as  such  converts? — Not.  in  those  express  terms,  but  in 
general  terms,  that  the  courts  of  law  should  not  determine  that  a man  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  ancestral  property  because  he  had  violated  the  laws  of  caste, 
as  the  government  of  Lord  Wellesley  passed  a law,  declaring  the  sacrifice  of  the 
aged  and  infants  to  be  murder,  and  as  Lord  William  Bentinck  has  passed  0 
law  prohibiting  suttees. 

538.  I would  ask  you  whether  the  practice  of  the  suttees  was  or  was  not  au 
tliorized  by  the  Hindoo  law  ? — A variety  of  opinions  were  entertained  upon  the 
subject ; the  preponderating  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  not  ordained  by  the 
Shasters : in  the  same  manner  it  is  doubtful  now  whether,  by  the  Hindoo  law,  a 
Hindoo  becoming  a Christian  is  liable  to  be  disinherited ; and  therefore  I con- 
ceive it  would  be  no  violation  of  their  religion  if,  in  communication  with  the 
natives  themselves,  the  British  Government  were  to  pass  such  a declaratory  law. 

539.  Does  it  not  generally  happen  that  the  Hindoos  who  embrace  the  Christian 
religion  do  lose  their  possessions  ? — I believe  wherever  the  point,  has  been  liti- 
gated, that  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  judicial  authorities  ; but  I cannot  at  the 
same  time  call  to  mind  auy  particular  instance  of  this. 

540.  Does  it  happen  that  the  description  of  persons  of  whom  these  converts 
consist,  are  not  persons  possessed  of  property  ? — Yes. 

541.  Having  stated  that  whole  villages  have  been  converted  in  the  Tinnevelly 
countiy,  does  not  that  imply  that  some  at  least  of  them  must  have  possessed 
property  ? — Certainly,  but  if  all  the  members  of  a community  at  once  become 
converts,  there  is  no  room  for  litigation ; all  these  persons  (however  small  it  may 
be)  have  an  interest  iu  the  land  of  the  village  in  which  they  live. 

542.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  Christian  converts  have  been  afterwards 
treated  by  their  fellow-countrymen  with  contempt  or  derision,  or  does  there  not 
exist  any  very  strong  feeling  upon  the  subject?— My  opinion  is,  that  there  does 
not  exist  any  strong  feeling  011  the  subject. 

543.  The  Hindoos  and  the  Mussulmans  sit  together  very  friendly,  without 
reference  to  each  other’s  religion? — Without  any  reference  whatever  to  religion, 
there  is  a feeling  of  perfect  equality ; they  live  in  social  habits. 

544.  By  sociability  you  do  not  mean  those  habits  of  intercourse  which  are  un- 
derstood by  the  term  in  England ; you  do  not  mean  that  the  Hindoos  will  eat 
with  the  Mussulmans,  or  the  Mussulmans  with  the  Hindoos? — No;  decidedly  not. 

545.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  existing  Church  establishment  in  the  presi- 
dencies in  India  is  adequate  to  its  purpose  ? — There  was,  1 think,  only  one  chap- 
lain in  all  the  southern  provinces  of  Madras  when  I was  there ; I should  consider, 
therefore,  that  the  establishment  was  quite  inadequate.  In  my  opinion  there 
should  be  a chaplain  at.  every  station.  I officiated  as  chaplain  myself  during 
the  15  years  I was  stationed  at  Coimbatoor. 

546.  In  the  Madras  presidency  are  there  at  present  any  Christian  churches  ? 
Yes;  there  are  churches  I think  at  all  the  principal  stations ; there  are  several 

churches  at  Madras,  there  is  one  at  Trichinopoly,  one  at  Bangalore,  one  at 
Masulipatam,  one  at  Arcot,  and  one  at  Casamore.  I think  those  arc  the  prin- 
cipal. 

547.  Do 
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547-  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a chaplain  and  a church  at  miscellaneous. 

each  of  the  provinces  ?—  I think  it  would  he  desirable  for  the  community,  and  

desirable  also,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  national  church  are  concerned.  doAn  Sullivan, 

548.  Tell  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  provinces  : in  how  many  pro-  ^st*‘ 
vinces  is  it  divided  ? — There  arc  20  provinces,  or  zillahs,  in  the  Madras  territory.  28  February  1832- 

549-  Some  as  large  as  Yorkshire  ? — Yes;  some  of  them. 

550.  Have  the  churches  been  built  with  due  regard  to  economy,  or  in  an  ex- 
pensive and  costly  style  ? — The  buildings  in  India  are  almost  entirely  conducted 
by  agency,  generally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  engineers  ; if  they  were 
built  by  contract,  they  would  bo  much  more  economical. 

551.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  great  abuse  lias  been  found  to 
exist  as  to  the  cost  in  the  building  of  churches  ? - 1 have  no  recollection  of  any 
such  abuse  ; I remember  that  the  Scotch  church  at  Madras  cost  a much  larger 
sum  than  the  estimate. 

552.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  superintending  care  of  one  bishop  is  amply 
sufficient  to  the  extent  of  the  establishment  in  India  ? — I should  think  decidedly 
not  sufficient ; at  the  same  time  I conceive  it  to  be  of  greater  importance  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  chaplains  before  another  bishop  is  appointed.  Of  two 
wants,  the  Avant  of  chaplains  is  the  greater. 

553.  Arc  3'ou  not  aware  that  a considerable  increase  has  of  late  years  been 
made  to  the  clerical  establishment  in  India? — I am  not  aware  of  any  increase  on 
the  Madras  side.  When  I left  India  I recollect  that  there  was  only  one  chap- 
lain in  the  southern  provinces. 

554.  Are  you  aware  that  the  expense  of  the  Church  establishment  has  very 
greatly  increased  of  late  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  particular  increase  in  that 
establishment ; the  territory  has  increased,  and  establishments  of  all  kinds  have 
increased. 

555.  Arc  you  aware  that  correspondence  has  taken  place  bctAveen  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  also  the  Directors  and 
Board  of  Commissioners  upon  the  subject  of  two  or  three  new  bishops  being 
appointed,  and  that  there  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
add  to  the  existing  number  of  one  bishop  Avhich  was  made,  and  that  the  means 
of  paying  the  salary  has  alone  prevented  it  ? — I have  heard  that  such  a cor- 
respondence has  taken  place. 

556.  You  have  stated  that  when  you  left  India  there  was  but  one  chaplain  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Madras ; please  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  lineal 
extent  of  the  district  Avhich  you  describe  as  the  southern  province  of  Madras  ? — 

The  superficial  contents  of  the  province  of  Coimbatoor  is  about  8,500  miles,  and 
I should  think  the  other  five  of  the  southern  provinces  were  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  that,  and  I think  you  may  take  the  population  of  the  seven  southern 
provinces  at  about  five  millions  and  a half. 

557-  Do  the  chaplains  employed  in  India  go  out  from  England,  or  are  they 
appointed  in  the  East  Indies  ? — I believe  they  are  all  sent  from  England. 

558.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  chaplains  ? — I suppose  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

559.  You  have  no  native  chaplains  ? — No. 

560.  What  ore  the  obstacles  which,  in  your  opinion,  stand  in  the  Avay  of  a 
more  unrestricted  intercourse  from  England  to  India  ? — Provided  the  means  are 
afforded  to  the  natives  of  obtaining  prompt  redress  for  any  injury  that  they  may 
receive  from  a European,  I am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  British  skill  and  capital  into  India. 

561.  At  present  a native,  except  to  a very  limited  extent,  is  incapable  of 
obtaining  redress  for  injuries  done  to  him  by  Europeans,  otherwise  than  by 
proceedings  at  the  presideuces? — -The  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  province  is  limited  to  petty  cases  of  assault,  and  to  debts  of  a small  amount, 
betAveen  natives  and  Europeans,  and  the  punishment  is  limited  to  a fine  of  500 
rupees ; that  is  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  at  this  moment ; I am  not  aware 
that  there  are  any  powers  of  imprisonment.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in  the 
wording  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  consequence  doubts  have  arisen  which 
of  the  two  officers  was  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  magistrate  of  the  zillah,  or  the  criminal  judge  of  the  zillah.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Madras  government  that  the  criminal  judge  alone  should  exercise  the 
jurisdiction,  which  confined  the  chance  the  native  had  of  obtaining  redress  for 

(445.— I.)  1 3 injuries 
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miscellaneous,  injuries  received  from  Europeans,  inasmuch  as  he  can  now  resort  only  to  one 

’ magistrate,  whereas  if  both  the  magistrates  and  tlxe  criminal  judge  exercised  the 

John  Sullivan,  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  he  might  take  his  choice,  and  go  to  either. 

Esq'  562.  Is  the  criminal  judge  of  the  zillah  a native  or  an  European  ? — An 

28  February  1832.  European. 

563.  In  what  way  might  the  English  settler  he  rendered  amenable  in  the  pro* 
vincial  courts  equal  with  the  native  ? — If  it  should  be  a sine  qua  non  that  English 
criminal  law  was  to  be  administered  in  all  cases  where  an  Englishman  might  be 
a party,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a professional  lawyer  upon  the  bench  of 
the  provincial  court ; I conceive  that  the  provincial  court,  by  some  enlargement 
of  its  jurisdiction,  might  be  made  a competent  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  and 
afford  redress  for  injuries  committed  by  Europeans  upon  the  natives,  and  that 
would  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  natives  seeking  redress  horn  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  presidency. 

564.  Does  it  appear  to  you  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  any  other 
indisposition  to  or  jealousy  of  English  settlers,  than  that  which  arises  from  the 
inequality  of  redress  in  case  of  injury  done  to  them? — No ; on  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  observed  that  Englishmen,  whose  pursuits  in  India  are  purely  of  a 
commercial  nature,  live  in  much  more  familiar  habits  with  the  natives  than  men 
who  are  clothed  with  public  authority,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  all  men  who 
are  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  to  conciliate  the  natives  as  much  as  possible ; it  is 
through  the  natives  alone  that  they  can  expect  to  carry  on  then-  speculations  with 
success. 

565.  Have  you  observed  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  English  settlers  to  treat 
the  natives,  or  their  religion,  with  scorn  or  contempt? — No  such  instances  have 
fallen  within  my  observation ; many  complaints  have  been  made  to  me,  as  magis- 
trate, of  injuries  received  from  the  public  functionaries  of  the  government,  civil 

- and  military. 

5(i(i.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  natural  resources  of  India  can  be  fully  deve- 
loped without  a free  access  to  India  by  Englishmen  of  skill,  science,  and  capital? 
— I think  the  presence  of  such  Englishmen  in  India  would  facilitate  in  a very 
material  degree  the  full  development  of  those  resources. 

567.  Do  you  think  the  mere  agricultural  cultivation  of  the  land  could  ever 
he  a sufficient  inducement  to  British  subjects  establishing  themselves  in  India? 
— I should  think  decidedly  not ; any  attempt  of  Englishmen  to  emigrate  to  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  inevitably  fail,  and  bring 
ruin  on  the  speculators. 

56S.  If,  therefore,  a free  access  to  India  were  permitted,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  result  would  be  that  a greater  extent  of  persons  possessing  more  or  less 
capital  would  go  to  India,  with  a view  to  commercial  speculations  ? — I think 
generally  that  would  he  the  case ; persons  of  a different  character  might  in  the 
first  instance  go  out,  but  I should  suppose  that  one  or  two  attempts  of  that  kind 
would  be  sufficient  to  deter  others  from  following  their  example.  The  extreme 
difficulty  of  persons  of  that  kind  going  to  such  a distance  as  India,  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  voyage,  is  almost  a sufficient  bar  to  any  but  persons  of  some 
capital  proceeding  to  India. 

569.  Is  there  not  evidence  as  to  the  part  of  the  country  of  which  you  have 
been  speaking,  of  the  existence  of  sources  as  yet  unexplored? — There  are  very  few 
sources  of  industry  in  India  that  are  not  in  some  degree  explored  by  the  natives, 
but  I consider  there  is  a wide  field  for  their  further  development  by  Englishmen 
of  skill  and  capital. 

570.  You  state  that  some  of  those  sources  have  been  partly  explored  by  the 
natives ; are  you  aware  of  any  great  public  works  that  have  been  established  in 
any  part  of  India  since  the  British  power  obtained  there  ? — Almost  all  the  great 
works  of  India  are  works  constructed  under  the  native  government,  by  the 
government  itself,  not  as  in  this  country  by  joint-stock  capital.  In  the  province 
with  which  I am  most  conversant,  I think  there  is  a very  wide  field  for  new 
works,  and  for  improvement  of  works  which  were  commenced  under  the  native 
government.  I allude  particularly  to  canals  of  irrigation,  and  for  internal  navi- 
gation, the  creation  of  which  would  most  materially  improve  the  public  revenue 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

571 . As  the  law  now  stands,  was  not  every  individual  embarked  in  commercial 
transactions  in  India  liable  to  deportation  upon  alleged  charges,  without  trial  ? — 

I believe 
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I believe  the  government  have  the  power  of  sending  any  man  out  of  the  country,  miscellaneous. 

without  trial.  — 

572.  Do  you  consider  such  a power  essential  to  the  good  government  of  that  John  Sullivan, 
country  ? — The  exercise  of  such  a power  is  generally  attended  with  the  absolute  sq' 

ruin  of'  the  individual,  and  therefore,  although  I am  not  prepared  to  say  decidedly  28  February  1832- 
that  the  government  should  not  possess  such  a power,  that  is,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  power  should  not  reside  somewhere,  yet.  I think  it  should  only 
be  exercised  in  the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  where  the  safety  of  the  state  was 
endangered  by  the  actual  residence  of  the  individual  in  India. 

5/3.  Must  not  the  existence  of  such  a power,  so  unqualified,  act  to  some 
extent  as  a discouragement  to  persons  embarking  their  capital  in  a country  so 
circumstanced  ? — It  must  certainly  operate  as  a discouragement ; but  if  Euro- 
peans are  well  acquainted  before  they  embark  for  India,  that  a power  of  this 
kind  is  vested  in  the  government,  they  can  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  if  it 
should  afterwards  be  put  in  exercise.  I think  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  devise  some  means  of  giving  Europeans  a regular  trial,  before  that 
power  is  exercised  against  them ; that  it  should  be  only  exercised,  in  short,  under 
the  sentence  of  a competent  court. 

574.  Can  you  imagine  any  case,  except  it  be  the  one  you  have  described,  of 
imminent  danger  to  the  state,  in  which  it  might  not  be  sufficient  to  suspend  the 
individual  in  some  way  or  other,  until  the  accusation  and  the  defence  could  be 
remitted  home  ? — Suspension  presupposes  the  filling  of  some  office ; he  might  he 
remitted  to  a particular  station  in  the  provinces,  or  he  might  be  placed  under 
some  surveillance,  until  a reference  could  be  made  on  the  subject,  to  the  autho- 
rities at  home ; but  I should  think  the  least  objectionable  mode  would  be  to  give 
him  a regular  trial  upon  the  spot,  and  that  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  any  act  at  variance  with  liis  duties  as  a good  subject,  that  then  the 
sentence  might  be  carried  into  effect  against  him. 

575.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  when  these  cases  have 
occurred,  no  previous  inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  the  party  has  taken  place? 

— There  must,  I suppose,  have  been  some  previous  inquiry,  but  how  far  such 
inquiry  may  have  been  ex  parte  or  otherwise,  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

576.  Arc  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee  how  many  instances  have  occurred 
iu  the  last  30  years,  of  the  deportation  of  any  individual  from  India  ? — They 
are  very  rare  indeed,  I do  not  think  there  have  been  above  half  a dozen  instances 
for  the  last  30  years. 

577.  Have  there  been  as  many  as  half  a dozen? — I imagine  not  so  many,  I 
do  not  recollect  above  three  or  four  for  the  last  30  years. 

578.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  resort  of  Europeans  to  the  East  Indies, 
possessing  skill,  science,  and  capital,  ought  to  be  encouraged? — Yes. 

579-  Are  you  not  aware  there  is  not  only  no  impediment  but  every  encourage- 
ment given  to  persons  so  qualified,  to  go  to  India.  ? — I believe  they  are  now 
obliged  to  get.  a licence  ; I am  not  aware  of  any  other  restriction. 

580.  Arc  you  aware  that  the  resort  of  persons  of  that  character  has  been  greatly 
increased  of  late  years? — Very  greatly. 

581.  Have  facilities  to  their  going  to  India  been  offered? — I believe  that  the 
facility  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 

582.  Are  you  aware  in  various  instances  that  the  refusal  to  permit  individuals 
to  proceed  to  India,  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  India  ? — I have  seen  instances 
of  that  kind  mentioned  in  the  public  papers,  where  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
have  interfered,  and  have  compelled  the  issue  of  the  licence. 

583.  Arc  you  aware  what  is  the  practice  when  a person  wishes  to  go  to  India  ? 

— I imagine  he  applies  for  permission  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  if  they  re- 
fuse permission  he  can  apply  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  ordering  that  permission  to  be  granted. 

584.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners have  taken  a different  view  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ? — I have  no 


means  of  knowing  the  exact,  number,  but  it  must  be  matter  of  record. 

585.  You  have  observed,  that,  in  order  to  render  succour  to  the  native  against 
ill-treatment  by  an  European,  that  means  of  prompt  redress  should  be  afforded 
to  him,  and  that  prompt  redress  could  only  be  had  by  European  judges  being 
appointed  to  every  zillah  court  V — I think  I stated,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that 
ii  it  was  considered  a sine  qua  non  that  English  law  should  be  administered  to  the 

(445 I.)  i 4 native, 
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laneous.  native,  that  it  would  be.  necessary  there  should  be  an  English  lawyer  as  a profes- 
■ sional  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  provincial  court. 

John  Sullivan,  536.  Are  you  not  aware  that  would  entail  a heavy  expense  on  the  revenues  ol 
E^q-  India?— On  the  contrary,  I think  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  which 

28  February  1832.  would  occasion  a very  great  saving  of  expense. 

58 7.  Point  out  to  the  Committee  how  that  arrangement  is  to  be  made  ?— By 
employing  natives,  in  the  first  instance,  largely  in  the  details  oi  the  civil  and 
revenue  administration  of  the  country,  and  by  the  concentration,  in  a certain 
degree,  of  the  powers  in  the  seme  authority,  and  by  the  substitution  of  individual 
for  collective  agency. 

588.  By  which  we  are  to  understand  a total  alteration  oi  the  present  system 
of  government  in  India?— That  is  not  my  meaning;  it  is  a remodelling  oi'  the 
different  branches  of  the  administration  in  the  manner  proposed  at  different  times 
by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  by  the  present  Governor 
General  himself,  I believe. 

589.  Explain  to  the  Committee  what  they  are  to  understand  by  the  term, 
“substitution  of  individual  for  collective  agency”?— The  administration  in  India 
is  now  carried  on  in  a great  measure  by  a series  of  boards  and  courts,  consisting 
ol'  two,  three,  and  four  judges  or  members.  Lord  William  Bentinck  has  lately 
abolished  some  of  the  courts  and  boards,  and  has  lodged  the  duties  formerly 
entrusted  with  two  or  three  members  of  courts  or  boards,  in  a single  individual. 

590.  Has  the  constitution  of  the  press  in  India  varied  considerably  at.  different 
times  since  your  acquaintance  with  that  country  ? — It  has  varied  considerably  at 
Calcutta  and  at  Bombay.  It  was  originally  placed  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
under  the  censorship  of  the  chief  secretary ; that  was  removed  I believe  under 
the  government  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  press  of  these  presidencies  is  now  quite 
as  free  as  the  press  of  this  couutry.  At  Madras  it  remains  under  the  most  rigid 
restrictions,  no  article  being  permitted  to  be  published  there  that  does  not  pass 
the  ordeal  of  the  chief  secretary,  who  is,  ex  officio,  the  censor.  Within  the  last 
few  years  native  papers  have  also  sprung  up  in  Calcutta ; three  or  four  papers  in 
the  native  language  are,  I believe,  published  weekly. 

591.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  law  respecting  the  press  differs 
materially  at  Madras  to  what  it  is  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay  ? — It  is  under  a com- 
pletely different  system  at  Madras.  At  Calcutta  the  editors  of  newspapers  are 
liccused,  and  therefore  publish  what  they  please  upon  their  personal  responsibility, 
under  a regulation  which  is  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court.  At  Bombay  the 
Governor  in  Council  passed  a similar  regulation,  but  upon  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  registry,  it  was  refused ; and  therefore  I imagine  Llie  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  have  no  means  of  enforcing  penalties  against  the  editors  of 
newspapers,  except  the  power  of  remitting  them  to  England.  At  Madras  the 
papers  are  submitted  to  the  chief  secretary  before  publication,  and  be  runs  his 
pen  through  whatever  paragraph  may  appear  to  him  to  be  objectionable. 

592.  Are  you  aware  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  distinction  is  made  in 
this  particular,  between  the  freedom  of  the  press  at  Madras,  and  of  the  other 
presidencies  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  grounds  for  the  difference  that  exists. 

593.  Does  the  difference  depend  solely  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
existing  governor? — Not  of  the  governor  individually,  the  government  must  be 
concurring  parties  with  him  iu  the  act,  except  when  orders  may  have  been 
received  from  the  authorities  in  this  country. 

594.  When  you  say  the  government,  you  mean  the  Governor  in  Council  ? 
- Yes. 

595.  When  you  say  that  the  papers  in  Bombay  and  Bengal  are  perfectly  free, 
you  mean  that  it  is  subject  always  to  that  peremptory  deportation  of  the  indi- 
vidual writer  ? — I believe  by  the  press  regulation  at  Bombay,  the  editor  is  liable 
to  have  his  licence  withdrawn. 

596-  And  the  consequence  of  his  licence  being  withdrawn  would  be  his 
expulsion  from  the  country? — I mean  not  his  licence  to  reside,  but  his  licence 
to  print  would  be  withdrawn. 

597-  Would  it  not  rest  with  the  pleasure  of  the  local  government  whether  his 
licence  to  reside  also  should  not  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  his  licence  to  print? 
— I believe  that  would  he  the  case,  the  government  might  deprive  him  of  his 
licence  to  reside. 

598.  Does 
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59S.  Docs  the  state  of  society  at  Calcutta  permit,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  pas-  

sihility  of  impamielling  juries  to  decide  upon  offences  of  the  press  ? — Yes;  I John  Sullivan, 
should  think  it  contains  all  the  materials  for  a most  impartial  jury.  Esq' 

599.  Would  it  he  possible  to  extend  that  system  also  to  the  other  presidencies  ? 28  February  1832. 
— Certainly,  to  both  the  other  presidencies;  the  society  of  all  the  presidencies, 
particularly  the  society  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  is  composed,  for  the  greatest 
part,  of  officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  military,  who  of  course  have  a 
leaning  towards  the  government.  They  would,  I imagine,  be  always  ready  10 
vindicate  the  authority  of  government  in  any  question  of  the  press  which  might 
be  brought  before  them  as  a jury. 

Out).  In  the  case  of  native  editors,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  impannel  a 
mixed  jury  of  Europeans  and  natives? — I should  think  there  would  be  110 
difficulty  whatever  in  impannolling  such  a jury. 

(iOl.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  this 
summary  power  in  the  Governor  General  is  essential  to  the  security  of' our  pos- 
sessions in  the  East? — I should  think  if  it  was  made  a matter  of  express  enact- 
ment, that  the  publishing  of  offensive  attacks  upon  the  government  were  to  be 
considered  as  libels,  and  as  such  tried  by  a jury,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
government  retaining  that  power. 

G02.  Does  there  not  exist  a regulation  prohibiting  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany from  taking  any  share  in  any  political  publication  at  the  several  presiden- 
cies ? — Orders  to  that  effect,  I think,  were  sent  out  to  India  some  years  ago. 

603.  Although  the  object  of  such  an  order  might  have  been  intelligible,  so  long 
as  it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep  down  the  press  in  India,  do  you  conceive 
that  the  same  ground  would  exist  for  such  a regulation  after  the  press  in  India 
should  have  become  more  or  less  free? — I think  the  order  in  question  is  attended 
with  this  very  great  disadvantage,  that  government  are  now  deterred  from  making 
use  of  the  agency  of  their  public  servants  in  explaining  measures  of  government, 
which  are  frequently  railed  against  from  not  being  properly  understood. 

604.  So  that  as  the  regulation  now  stands,  the  government,  however  severely 
attacked  by  the  press,  is  incapable  of  defending  itself  through  the  assistance  of 
its  public  servants  on  the  spot? — I think,  under  the  existing  orders,  that  no 
public  servants  would  ho  warranted  in  writing  in  the  public  journals,  even  in 
defence  of  the  government. 

GO.1}.  You  stated  in  one  answer  that  you  wore  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
power  of  deportation  ought  to  exist  somewhere;  and  you  stated  in  a subsequent 
answer,  if  matters  which  might  be  offensive  to  the  government  were  made  libels, 
and  triable  by  a jury,  such  power  of  deportation  might  he  abandoned ; hut  you 
did  not  stale  who  in  the  first  instance  should  he  the  judge  ofwhal  might  be  offen- 
sive to  the  government ; and  you  slated  that  a jury  might  be  found  in  each  of  the 
three  presidencies  under  these  circumstances,  and  having  also  slated  that  the  civil 
government  of  I ndia  is  conducted  by  about.  1 , 1 00  strangers  in  the  country,  and  the 
Committee  believing  that  the  population  so  superintended  by  1,100  strangers  is 
not  less  than  GO, 000,000,  and  may  exceed  100,000,000,  do  you  conceive  that 
any  government  so  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  such  a small  number  of  persons,  can 
he  conducted  without  some  such  summary  power  of  stopping  anything  offensive  10 
it,  as  is  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  existing  regulation  ? — I have  already 
stated  that  the  European  society  in  India  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
servants  of  the  government,  and  that  those  servants  are  completely  dependent 
upon  the  government  from  their  first  entrance  into  it  until  they  quit  it.  There 
is  therefore  naturally  a great  leaning  in  the  minds  of  such  persons  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  to  the  vindication  of'  the  authority  of  the  government 
and  of  their  own  authority,  which  is  linked  with  it;  and  therefore  1 think  that 
a jury,  composed  iu  a gre*at  degree  of  such  elements,  would  always  he  disposed 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  government,  from  whatever  quarter  attacked. 

GOG.  You  have  staled  that  the  mass  of  society  in  India  is  composed  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  European  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta  are  servants  of  the  Company? — I should  suppose  that,  taking 
civil  and  military  together,  a very  considerable  majority  of  the  society  at  the 
presidencies  consists  of  public  servants  of  the  government. 

G07.  You  consider  there  is  a very  considerable  majority  ?— Yes,  of  those  who 
mix  in  society;  I take  society  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term  ; I do  not 
mean  the  great  mass  of  the  European  population. 

(445 I.)  K GOS.  As 
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60s.  As  offences  might  be  committed  by  persons  not  mixing  in  what  by  the  last 

John  Sullivan,  answer  ,„jg|,t  appear  to  the  witness  to  be  society,  would  that  feeling,  resulting  from 
Esq‘  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a jury  of  European  inhabitants,  be  so  great  as  by 
28 February  1832.  tjle  former  :ll]SWCr  lie  seemed  inclined  to  impute? — It  was  not  my  intention  to 
state  that  the  jury  would,  on  any  occasion,  be  composed  exclusively  of  public 
officers,  but  that  the  majority  would  probably  be  men  whose  minds,  from  habit  and 
from  interest  also,  are  prone  towards  the  support  of  the  government. 

609-  Have  you  had  any  experience  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  state  whether  in 
any  trials  in  which  the  interests  of  the  government  might  be  involved,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  were,  as  such,  challenged  by  the  other  party  ? — 1 can 
recollect  several  trials  which  took  place  more  than  20  years  ago,  in  which  11  jury 
was  composed  of  European  inhabitants  of  Madras  not  in  the  service  ; anew  trial 
was  moved  for,  and  a special  jury  impannelled,  consisting  chiefly  of  Company’s 
servants;  not  one  of  these  individuals  was,  I believe,  challenged  by  the  parties 
who  were  interested  in  the  trial. 

610.  I presume  there  are  many  individuals  of  a class  competent  to  serve  as 
a jury  on  such  trial  who  do  not  move  in  what  you  call  the  society  of  t he  presiden- 
cies?— Yes,  at  the  presidencies  there  are  a considerable  number  of  that  rank  of 
life  ; but  in  the  provinces  of  Madras,  and  in  Bombay,  the  numbers  are  small ; in 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  they  are  more  numerous.  ■ 

611.  In  whom  resides  at  present  the  power  of  making  laws  for  the  local  govorn- 
mentof  India? — Under  the  present  system  the  power  is  not,  I imagine,  very  exactly 
defined  ; nominally  the  Governor  General  in  Council  for  the  territories  under  the 
Bengal  presidency,  the  Governor  in  Council  for  the  territories  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, and  the  Governor  in  Council  for  the  territories  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
have  the  power  of  making  regulations,  which  are  binding  upon  all  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  India;  but  if  such  regulations  affect  persons  living  within  the  jurisdiction 
of'tlie  Supreme  Court,  the  registry  of  such  regulations  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  their  validity ; and  it  has  occurred  that  the  Supreme 
Conn  has  refused  to  make  that  registry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  press  regulation  of 
Bombay,  and  therefore  the  regulation  within  those  limits  has  no  force. 

612.  The  regulations  affecting  only  individuals  who  are  without  the  limits  of 
the  presidencies,  require  no  registration  ?— They  require  no  registration  provided 
they  do  not  affect  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;  but  persons 
living  1,0U0  miles  from  the  Court  may  be  made,  and  have  been  made,  liable  to 
that  jurisdiction,  by  the  construction  put  upon  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  the 
judicial  authorities ; so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power,  not  of  making  laws,  but 
of  giving  the  regulations  passed  by  the  local  governments  the  force  of  law,  resides 
in  the  Supreme  Court;  and  this  power  may  be  exercised  by  the  court,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  the  government  itself. 

613.  The  power  therefore  of  making  or  enforcing  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  whole  native  population  of  India  rests  in  four  individuals,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  register  or  not  to  register  their  decree? — Precisely  so. 

614.  By  whom  are  those  four  individuals  appointed  ? — The  Governor  Gene- 
ral and  the  Governors  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  consent 
of  the 'Crown,  signified  by  his  sign  manual.  The  Members  of  the  Council  are 
Appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

615.  Does  any  mode  appear  to  you  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  any 
improvement  of  the  constitution  of  so  important  a body  as  this  legislative  council  ? 

App.  V.  Report  of  — I have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a correspondence  between  the  S11- 
1831-  preme  Government  of  Bengal  and  the  Judges  of’tlie  Supreme  Court,  relative  to 

the  formation  of  a legislative  council,  and  in  that  correspondence  1 find  a plan 
proposed  by  the  Judges,  that  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  British  territories  in 
India,  the  whole  powers,  executive,  judicial, and  legislative, should  be  vested  in  the 
Governor  General  in  Council.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  that  unless  such 
plenary  powers  were  vested  in  someone  authority,  that  our  power  in  India  would 
never  rest  upon  a stable  foundation  : I formed  that  opinion  from  t he  frequent' 
contests  that  have  occurred  between  the  King’s  courts  and  the  Company’s  govern- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  supreme  government  and  the  subordinate 
governments  on  the  other ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  preventive  for  those 
’ disputes  is  to  make  one  dominant  authority.  I should  conceive,  therefore,  that 
the  plan  which  the  Judges  have  suggested,  and  which  appears  to  be,  to  a certain 
extent,  concurred  in  by  the  Governor  General,  might,  under  modifications, be  made 
to  answer  the  objects  which  these  authorities  have  in  view.  Part  of  the  proposal 

of 
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of  the  Judges  is,  to  admit  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  to  participate  with  — 

the  Governor  General  in  Council,  as  a legislative  council,  over  a certain  portion  Jolm  Sullivan, 
of  territory,  leaving  the  remainder,  and  the  largest  portion,  under  the  exclusive  s‘1' 

authority  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council ; that  proposition  has  been  objected  e ruar^ 
to  by  the  Governor  General,  upon  grounds  that  appear  to  be  irresistible.  I should 
think  that  a legislative  council,  composed  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council, 
with  the  ministerial  officers,  secretaries,  and  heads  of  departments,  attached  to 
him,  and  with  such  an  admixture  of  professional  lawyers  of  reputation  as  would 
enable  that  tribunal  to  execute  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  functions,  would  be 
the  best  organ  that  could  lie  constituted  for  the  government  of  our  empire  in  the 
Fast.  I am  the  more  inclined  to  express  this  opinion,  because  it  is  frankly 
avowed  in  the  letters  of  the  Judges,  that  there  is  in  fact  no  limit  whatever  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  by  degrees  that  court  is,  I conceive, 
likely  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  the  acts  of  the  executive  government.  Another 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Judges  is,  that  convenient  divisions  should  be  made  of 
the  whole  territory,  and  that,  for  each  portion  of  those  territories,  a tribunal 
should  be  created,  which  should  exercise  a large  portion  of  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country,  and  exercise  judicial  functions,  civil  and  criminal,  equal  to  those 
which  are  now  exercised  by  the  King’s  courts,  and  the  Company’s  supreme 
courts  or  the  sadder  adawlut,  at  each  presidency  ; I conceive  that  such  a plan, 
if  well  arranged,  would  operate  most  beneficially,  inasmuch  as  it  would  provide 
an  adequate  and  convenient  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice  to  persons 
of  all  descriptions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  government  an  effectual  con- 
trol over  the  whole  provincial  administration,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
abuses  which  have  frequently  occurred  in  that  administration,  and  of  which  the 
government  have  had  no  knowledge,  until  their  attention  has  been  awakened  by 
tumults  and  insurrectionary  movements  amongst  the  people,  as  in  the  recent 
instances  of  Mysore,  Malabar,  and  Canara:  of  the  real  cause  of  such  disturbances 
the  government  are  at  present  ignorant,  and  have  been  obliged  to  depute  local 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  same.  Under  a controlling  authority  on  the 
spot,  such  cases  would  not  1 imagine  occur. 

(il6.  Whatever  administrative  powers  might  be  delegated  to  the  tribunals  to 
which  you  allude  in  the  subordinate  presidencies,  or  whatever  those  divisions 
might  be,  tun  I to  understand  that  you  propose  to  concentrate  the  power  of  legis- 
lation in  the  council  at  Calcutta? — In  a supreme  council  or  authority,  of  which 
the  Governor  General  and  the  present  council  should  be  component  parts. 

(il?-  Yon  have  slated  some  suggestions  were  made  by  the  Judges  and  other 
authorities  in  India,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  such  council;  does  any 
other  mode  occur  10  yourself  as  a means  of  establishing  a different  legislative 
assembly? — 1 think,  under  present  circumstances,  that  the  best  composition 
for  a council  would  be  the. Governor  General  as  president,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  as  vice-president,  the  members  of  the  present 
Council,  and  one  or  perhaps  more  of  the  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  government,  and  two  or  three  native  gentle- 
men of  rank  and  character.  , 

filS.  In  the  necessary  absence  of  anything  like  a constituent  body  in  India, 
might  it  not  he  desirable  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  at  the  subordi- 
nate presidencies  should  themselves  nominate  or  delegate  one  of  their  own  body 
to  sit  in  the  council  at  the  legislative  assembly  at  Calcutta  ? — That  presupposes  an 
entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  government;  at  present  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company  are  all  official  persons,  and  so  connected  with  the  government, 
that.  1 should  think  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  die  situation  they  hold  to  form 
them  into  a regular  constituency  ; I have,  however,  not  at  all  considered  the 
subject,  and  would  therefore  beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  great 
diffidence. 


G19.  Alluding  to  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  several  presidencies,  do  you 
conceive  any  advantage  might  result  from  the  civil  functionaries  of  this  descrip- 
tion, delegating  one  oi  their  own  bodies  to  the  legislative  council  ?— I think  under 
present  circumstances  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  power  of  selection  with  the 
authorities  in  this  country,  or  with  the  Governor  General  on  the  spot,  making 
provision  at  the  same  time  for  that  altered  state  of  society  which  will  gradually 
arise  out  of  the  congregation  ol  a greater  number  of  Europeans  at  Calcutta,  and  at 
the  different  presidencies;  1 should  think  it  expedient  then  that  persons  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  government  should  have  a scat  in  the  legislative  council ; 
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anil  in  the  draft  of  t he  bill  drawn  out  by  the  Judges,  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
persons  who  are  not  servants  of  the  Company. 

620.  With  a view  to  uniformity  of  action  in  the  government  of  India,  would 
it,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  that,  in  lieu  of  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
present  government  of  the  subordinate  presidencies,  lieutenant-governors  should 
be  appointed,  all  under  the  control  of,  and  communicating  directly  with,  the 
Governor  General  of  India? — Flans  of  that  kind  have  been  broached  by  some 
very  eminent  men ; I conceive  that  there  is  no  mode  of  administration  that 
would,  upon  the  whole,  be  so  efficient  and  economical. 

1)21.  In  addition  to  other  advantages  arising  from  this  system,  would  it,  in  your 
opinion,  tend  to  abridge  the  immense  volume  of  correspondence  with  the  highest 
authorities,  relating  to  matters  of  comparatively  an  insignificant  importance? — 

I have  no  doubt  it  would  have  that  tendency  in  a very  marked  manner;  supposing 
India  to  be  divided,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
into  convenient  circuits,  and  an  authority  placed  at  the  head  of  each  circuit, 
charged  with  the  civil  and  political  government  of  that  division,  such  agents 
would  alone  hold  direct  correspondence  with  the  Governor  General,  instead  of 
a great  multitude  of  agents,  through  whom  the  correspondence  is  now  conducted ; 
and  if  duplicates  of  the  reports  prepared  for  the  Governor  General  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  authorities  in  this  country,  all  the  information  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  that  division  of  the  territory  would  be  compressed  into  a comparatively 
smull  compass. 

622.  You  contemplate,  then,  the  detaching  the  Governor  General  from  the 
local  charge  of  Bengal? — That  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  which 
I confess  appears  to  me  to  be  full  of  advantages,  for  it  would  leave  the  Governor 
General  at  liberty  to  superintend  and  control  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 

623.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  power  not  being  at  present  sufficiently  defined 
between  the  King’s  courts  and  the  government  is  a source  of  great  evil  and  great 
danger  to  the  government? — Referring  to  the  recent  disputes  between  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  and  the  Government  of  that  presidency,  I conceive 
that  the  continuance  of  such  a divided  authority  must  always  menace  great  evil 
to  the  government,  and  injury  also  to  the  Supreme  Court,  because,  in  a struggle 
between  the  two  authorities,  the  government  may  feel  itself  compelled  to  adopt 
measures  which  cannot  fail  to  degrade  the  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 


Veneris , 2°  die  Marf  ii,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Holt  Mackenzie , Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

624.  IN  what  capacities  have  yon  served  in  the  East  Indies  ? — On  leaving  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  I was  first  appointed  an  Assistant  in  the  Sadder  Dewanny 
and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  afterwards  became  Reporter  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Divisions,  and  then  Deputy  Registrar  and  Translator  of  the  Regulations  into  the 
Persian  and  Bengalese  languages.  In  1816  I was  removed  to  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary to  Government  in  the  Territorial  department,  which  I held  until  I left  India 
in  December  1830.  For  about  20  months  I was  employed  in  the  interior,  partly 
as  Secretary  to  the  Governor  General,  and  partly  as  a supernumerary  member  of 
the  Revenue  Board.  And  whilst  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  to  Government, 
I belonged  to  various  committees,  being  for  a considerable  time  a member  of  the 
College  Council  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 

625.  You  were  at  the  College  at  Hayleybury  before  you  proceeded  to  India  ? 
— Not  at  Hayleybury;  the  college  was  then  at  Hertford. 

626.  Has  this  institution  appeared  to  you  beneficial  in  improving  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  civil  servants;  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  degree  ? — 
I believe  that  it  has  been  beneficial.  It  bad  very  able  men  attached  to  it,  and 
therefore  it  was  a very  good  school.  It  operated  to  delay  the  time  when  the  young 
civilians  left  their  native  country,  by  about  two  years  ; and  the  rules  prescribed  at 
its  institution  went  in  some  degree  directly  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification, 
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but  not  to  any  great  extent.  On  the  whole,  though  the  College  has,  I think, 
been  useful,  and  I consider  the  recognition,  which  such  an  institution  implied,  TI° 
of  the  necessity  of  requiring  from  t he  civil  servants  of  the  Company  some  quali-  2 
lication  for  office,  yet  I conceive  that  the  same  object  might  have  been  easily 
attained  without  it. 

0<27*  Should  you  say  that  the  advantages  derived  from  it  were  equivalent  to 
the  expense  of  the  institution  itself? — I think  not,  because  I conceive  the  same 
advantages  could  have  been  attained  without  the  expense.  It  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  weigh  the  one  against  the  other. 

6‘2»S.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  institution  might  be  dispensed  with  without 
any  serious  public  detriment  ? — I think  without  any  public  detriment. 

(>529.  In  the  event  of  its  abolition,  would  you  suggest  that  any  and  what  new 
rules  relative  to  the  age  and  qualification  of  civil  servants  should  he  adopted  ? — 

I think  the  plan  lately  acted  upon  by  Parliament  might  be  generally  applied  ; 1 
mean  that  under  which  they  allowed  certain  civilians  to  go  out  without  entering 
the  College.  At  the  same  time  I think  the  civil  service  is  such,  that  a higher 
standard  of  qualification  than  has  yet  been  required,  ought  to  be  made  a condition 
of  appointment.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  England  any  standard  of  qualification 
that  can  well  be  desired,  may  be  obtained  without  having  a special  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  it ; and  it  strikes  me  as  being  unreasonable  for 
Government  to  go  to  any  expense  in  furnishing  the  necessary  qualifications, 
when  it  has  so  good  a service  to  offer  as  the  reward  of  their  attainment. 

030.  Will  you  state  what  you  intend  to  convey  by  the  expression  higher  quali- 
fication, and  in  what  respect  you  propose  the  qualification  should  be  raised? — I 
should  think  that  from  all  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  civil  service  there  should 
be  required  a much  more  extensive  acquisition  than  they  now  generally  make,  in 
every  branch  of  European  knowledge  which  the  College  professes  to  teach,  espe- 
cially on  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of  government;  and  that  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  might  be  equal  to  the  best  men  that  the  College  sends  out. 

631.  In  regard  to  age,  what  alteration  would  you  suggest? — I think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  they  were  not  to  go  out  to  India  till  they  were  ‘22. 

032.  At  present  the  young  men  sent  from  the  college  at  Hertford  are  of  neces- 
sity entered  nt  the  college  at  Calcutta  on  their  arrival  in  India? — Yes,  that  has 
hitherto  been  the  plan  ; Iml;  it  applies  of  course  only  to  the  Bengal  service. 

033.  Has  it  been  found  generally,  that  on  their  entry  into  the  college  at  Cal- 
cutta, they  have  made  any  such  proficiency  in  oriental  languages  as  to  qualify 
them  for  public  business  in  India? — There  have  been  some  instances  of  very  con- 
siderable proficiency,  hut  in  general  their  acquisition  of  the  languages  has  not 
been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  immediately  on  public  service. 

03 1-.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  their  studies  on  their  entrance  into  the  Col- 
lege at  Calcutta  ? — Their  prescribed  studies  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  two  oriental  languages.  The  condition  of  entering  on  the  active  duties 
of  the  service  is  such  a knowledge  of  two  of  the  oriental  languages  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  may  enable  them  to  transact  public  business. 

03/5.  And  during  the  period  of  their  acquiring  these  languages  in  Calcutta 
they  are  maintained  by  a public  allowance? — Yes,  they  receive  in  Calcutta  300 
rupees  a month,  and  a house. 

030.  Should  you  say  that  the  institution  of  the  College  at  Calcutta  lias  been 
publicly  useful,  and  if  so  to  what  degree? — I think  it  has  been  useful  chiefly  in 
providing  books,  by  which  the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages  has  been  greatly 
facilitated.  But  that  object  having  been  accomplished,  I think,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  instead  of  advantageous. 

637.  Is  there  any  corresponding  institutions  at  Madras  or  Bombay? — At  Madras 
there  is  a collegiate  institution,  but  it  does  not,  I believe,  precisely  correspond 
with  the.  College  at  Calcutta,  as  that  college  stood  a short  time  ago.  There  never 
were  European  professors  at  Madras:  there  were  professors  at  Calcutta  until 
very  recently,  but  the  office  has  now  been  abolished.  A t Calcutta  there  are  a paid 
secretary  to  the  college  council,  and  paid  examiners:  ,1  believe  at  Madras  the 
secretary  and  examiners  an*  gentlemen  in  the  Company’s  civil  service,  who  receive 
no  pay.  I believe  the  young  men  at  Madras  did  not  live  in  any  particular  build- 
ing, but  I cannot  speak  positively  to  that:  in  Calcutta,  they  generally  resided 
in  what  are  called  the  Writers’  Buildings,  under  the  general  control  of  the  secretary 
to  the  college  council.  At  Bombay  there  never  has  been  any  college  for  the  civil 
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servants ; but  the  examiners  were  paid  officers,  in  which  respect,  however,  a 
change  was  proposed  when  I left  India. 

638.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  ground  of  the  abolition  of  professorships  in 
the  College  at  Calcutta? — Chiefly  because  the  advantage  derived  from  them  did 
not  appear  equivalent  to  the  expense. 

639.  The  systems  at  Calcutta  and  Madras  not  being  the  same,  arc  you  aware 
whether  any  different  result  was  produced  in  the  education  of  the  young  men  at 
the  two  different  establishments? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Madras 
to  say  what  the  result  was  there. 

G40.  What  has  been  the  plan  pursued  at  Bombay  ? — At  Bombay,  I believe, 
the  Government  make  no  provision  for  instruction  in  tin:  languages,  except  re- 
quiring the  knowledge  as  a c ondition  of  promotion  in  the  service. 

641.  There  being  no  such  institution  ut  Bombay,  should  you  say  that  either  at 
Calcutta  or  Madras  any  superior  advantage  over  Bombay  was  felt  from  the  exist- 
ence of  those  establishments? — I should  think  no  sufficient  advantage  to  justify 
any  material  expense;  of  course  some  facility  must,  have  been  afforded  by  the 
assistance  of  English  gentlemen  in  aid  of  the  native  teaejiers. 

642.  Was  it  not  found  at  Calcutta  that  the  civil  servants  were  very  generally 
involved  in  debt ? — A great  number  were. 

643.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Perhaps  the  main  cause  was  1 In- 
facility  of  their  getting  money ; and  as  they  were  very  young  men,  they  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  be  very  prudent.  Their  being  allowed  to  remain  at. 
Calcutta,  though  idle,  was  a cause  of  the  debt  being  aggravated,  the  capital 
affording  more  facility  and  greater  temptation  to  expense  than  remoter  districts. 

644.  Did  not  the  facility  of  obtaining  money  arise  very  materially  from  the 
certain  prospects  which  it  was  supposed  that  all  young  men  arriving  as  writers 
there  must  have  of  civil  promotion? — I should  imagine  so,  certainly. 

645.  Is  there  any  course  of  study  specially  applicable  to  India,  except  the 
study  of  the  languages  ? — 1 am  not  aware  of  anything  else.  Formerly,  I may 
remark,  there  was,  I believe,  no  institution  in  England  in  which  lectures  were 
given  in  the  science  of  political  economy;  and  law,  and  history,  ami  the  science 
of  government  were  not,  l apprehend,  much  attended  to  in  the  general  course 
of  education.  -Still  less  was  it  usual  to  direct  the  attention  of  young  men  to  the 
information  necessaiy  to  a knowledge  of  India  and  its  inhabitants.  Hut  never- 
theless I see  no  cause  to  conclude  that,  if  there  were  no  college  for  civil  servants, 
all  that  they  ought  to  acquire  might  not  be  got  elsewhere. 

646.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  much  knowledge  might  be  acquired  in  India  of 
the  native  languages  in  about  six  months  us  during  the  whole  time  tlu-y  are  at 
Hertford? — Generally  I do  not  think  it  desirable  that  gentlemen  destined  for 
India  should  attend  much  to  its  languages  in  England  ; they  can  acquire  them 
with  so  much  greater  facility  in  the  country  when  living  among  the  people. 

647.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  best  course  of  education  for  a young  man  in 
India  is  that  which  would  in  England  qualify  him  to  fill  any  high  public  office 
as  a statesman  ? — Yes;  at.  the  same  time  I should  think  that  the  study  of  Sanscrit, 
if  that  language  can  be  acquired  without  sacrificing  the  more  important  object 
of  acquiring  European  knowledge,  would  be  useful,  as  it  opens  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Hindoo  dialects  of  India. 

648.  You  would  give  the  students  some  instruction  in  languages  in  England  ? 
—I  should  like  them  to  study  the  Sanscrit,  though  I consider  the  question  of 
languages  to  be  one  of  inferior  importance,  in  so  far  as  the  education  in  England 
is  concerned. 

649.  The  best  education  for  an  English  gentleman  would  be  the  best  for  the 
Company’s  service? — With  the  difference  that  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing languages,  ol  which  the  acquisition  would  be  a mere  matter  of  uuiositv  in 
an  English  gentleman. 

G50.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  their  early  distribution  through  the  several  pro- 
vinces and  chief  places  in  India  after  their  arrival,  would  enable  t hem  more  speedily 
and  more  effectually  to  acquire  the  several  languages  of  the  country  than  their 
being  confined  together  in  the  expensive  city  of  Calcutta  ? — 1 think  iL  would  lie 
decidedly  an  improvement  to  send  them  to  stations  selected  chiefly  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  individual  officers  employed  there.  I do  not  think  there 
would  he  any  difficulty  in  making  such  a selection,  and  getting  the  local  officers  at 
many  of  the  stations  to  exercise  (as  friends,  not  as  masters)  all  that  general  super- 
vision 
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vision  over  the  young  men  which  would  ho  required.  By  such  a plan  their 
studios  would  bu  as  much  facilitated,  ami  their  good  conduct  better  ensured  than 
could  he  done  by  a collegiate  institution  in  Calcutta. 

dot.  In  Calcutta  I presume  they  can  make  little  or  no  proficiency  in  acquiring 
any  of  the  different  vernacular  languages  of  the  country  ?— There  is  no  want  of 
facilities  if  they  choose  to  make  use  of  them.  In  general  I think  they  do  not 
acquire  much  readiness  in  conv  rsation,  though  there  have  been  some  who  have 
done  so.  It  ilepend.su  good  deal  on  their  mode  of  life.  The  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  speak  Bengalese,  and  many,  with  almost  all  our  servants,  con- 
verse with  us  in  Hindostanee. 

G5&  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  present  plan  of  nominating  those  who  are 
to  become  the.  future  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in  the  East,  is  calculated  to 
secure  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  important  functions 
they  arc  to  he  called  to? — 1 he  plan  ol  nomination  goes  only  to  secure  qualifi- 
cations a little  better  than  the  ordinary  average  of  gentlemen  of  the  same  rank; 
and  as  every  office  held  by  a civilian,  at  least  every  office  that  ought  to  be  filled 
by  gentlemen  deputed  to  India,  is  one  of  importance,  I conceive  that  any  plan 
which  gives  India  only  such  an  average  of  talent,  must  be  considered  tobedefec 
live.  It  has  certainly  produced  men  of  much  talent,  and  the  highest  class  of 
offices  may  be  probably  well  filled,  there  being  few;  but  looking  to  the  great 
mass  of  offices,  which  are  also  very  highly  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  since  every  judge  and  every  collector  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  their  comfort,  I think  the  system  has  not  been  such  as  to  send  out  to  Indian 
body  of  men  fit  to  exercise,  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  exercised,  the  func- 
tions that  belong  to  the  civil  service. 

fi53.  Under  the  existing  system  is  not  the  patronage  exercised  in  this  respect 
by  the  individual  Directors  considered  to  he  their  private  patronage,  their  re- 
muneration for  whatever  trouble  the  duties  of  their  situation  may  have  imposed 
upon  thorn,  and  is  subject  to  no  public  responsibility? — As  far  as  I’know,  the 
case  is  so. 

(304.  That  being  so,  must  it  not  necessarily  happen  that  their  selections  are 
very  much  influenced  by  those  private  feelings  of  affection  and  connection  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind  ? — It  certainly  is  so;  and  the  appointments,  I imagine, 
have  always  been  avowedly  made  under  the  influence  of  such  motives. 

()55.  How  then  call  you  be  disposed  to  say  that  such  a system  would  be  likely 
to  ensure  a qualification  little  better  than  the  ordinary  average  of  gentlemen  of 
the  same  rank  ? — My  notion  is,  that  the  chance  of  success  in  India,  the  prospect 
at  least  of  rising  to  the  highest  offices  there,  depending  much  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  individual,  the  value  of  an  appointment  to  a man  of  talent  is  much  higher 
than  to  an  inferior  man.  The  consequence,  1 conceive,  must  be  a desire  on  the 
part  of  those  who  distribute  the  patronage,  to  seek  among  persons  standing  to 
them  in  the  same  relation,  those  who  are  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ap- 
pointments they  give  ; and  that  they  will  consequently,  among  any  considerable 
number  of  individuals  in  whose  prospects  they  have  the  same  interest,  select  the 
most  talented.  Something  should  he  allowed  for  the  qualifications  required  as  a 
condition  of  appointment;  but  to  that  I should  not  attach  much  importance.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  has  been,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  send  men  who  would  do  them 
honour ; and  that  motive,  though  I do  not  imagine  it  can  operate  to  prevent 
predominance  of  private  feeling,  I have  no  doubt  gives  a salutary  direction  to 
the  force  of  private  feeling. 

G5G.  Would  there  not  be  advantageous  results,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree, 
from  any  system  that  might  be  devised  of  appointing  to  the  situation  through 
the  means  of  public  competition  ? — I should  think  that  by  competition  a much 
higher  average  qualification  might  be  obtained. 

657.  However  distinguished  we  know  many  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany to  have  been  in  their  career  in  India,  should  you  say  that,  for  the  general 
mass  of  offices  to  be  supplied,  there  was  a sufficient  room  for  a selection  in  India 
on  the  part  of  those  in  whom  the  appointment  rests  in  England? — I think  not. 

1 think  we  have  many  judges  and  collectors  inferior  to  what  would  be  iftherewasa 
fuller  scope  of  selection  in  India,  or  competition  for  entering  the  service  in  England. 

6.58.  Does  it  appear  to  you  necessary  to  provide  civil  servants  from  home  to  fill 
all  the  offices  now  held  by  that  class  of  functionaries,  or  could  you  suggest  any 
limitation?' — 1 think  too  many  civilians  have  been  employed  in  India,  and  that  it 
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2 March  1832.  cjse(|  t|ie  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  consists  in  this  patronage,  must 
not  there  be  a tendency  to  counteractnny  plan  that  goes  to  devolve  these  functions 
upon  natives? — I think  the  Directors  must  be  more  than  men  if  they  consider 
without  prejudice  any  plan  that  goes  to  deprive  them  of  so  valuable  a patronage. 

660.  What  check  at  present  exists  for  regulating  the  supply  of  writers  to  the 
demand  ; is  it  altogether  at  the  discretion  of' the  Directors  themselves? — I believe 
it  depends  on  the  application  of  the  Indian  government ; whether  that  rule  has 
been  practically  applied,  I cannot  say. 

C6l.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  at  this  period  a great  number 
of  civil  servants  unemployed  at  the  several  presidencies,  and  whether,  notwith- 
standing that  circumstance,  new  appointments  have  been  made  this  year  ? — I 
believe  there  are  supernumerary  servants  in  India,  and  I have  heard  generally 
that  new  appointments  have  been  recently  made  in  England. 

662.  You  stated  that  a certain  number  of  civil  servants  were  unemployed  ; 
do  you  know  what  proportion  the  number  of  servants  so  unemployed  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  servants  on  the  general  establishment  of  the  Company  ? — 

1 do  not  remember  the  precise  number. 

tiCS.  Do  you  know  whether  such  non-employment  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company  at  the  several  presidencies  arises  from  a reduction  of  the  establishment, 
or  from  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  individuals,  or  from  their  unfitness  for 
active  duty? — l believe  it  arises  almost  entirely  from  a reduction  of  offices,  but 
partly  from  too  many  having  been  sent  out. 

661-.  In  a country  all  the  superior  offices  of  which  arc  filled  by  Europeans, 
whose  number  cannot,  if  deficient,  be  reinforced  and  supplied  in  a less  interval  of 
time  than  a year,  is  it  not  desirable  that  there  should  he  a fund  of  Europeans 
occasionally  unemployed,  in  the  respective  presidencies,  whose  services  may  he 
applicable  on  such  occasional  emergencies  ? — I think  not.  There  are  in  most 
offices  assistants  who  can  he  removed  temporarily  into  a higher  office,  without 
any  serious  inconvenience;  and  I consider  it  to  be  extremely  (inadvisable,  bolli 
on  the  score  of  expense,  and  on  the  score  of  individual  happiness,  that  English 
gentlemen  should  be  kept  in  India  not  actively  employed.  To  have  any  num- 
ber out  of  employ  is  a great  evil. 

605.  You  stated  that  you  believed  the  supply  from  England  to  be  regulated 
by  the  demand  made  by  the  local  government;  are  you  aware  that  at  different 
periods  the  respective  governments  have  transmitted  formal  representations  re- 
quiring more  and  more  servants  in  the  military  or  civil  employment  to  he  sent 
out ; as,  for  instance,  on  the  settlement  of  the  Mahratta  war  ?— I have  no  doubt 
they  have  frequently  stated  the  want  of  servants. 

666.  And  that,  in  consequence,  the  patronage  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  cither  enlarged  or  diminished,  according  to  such  local  demand  ? — I 
presume  that  has  been  the  case  to  a considerable  extent,  though,  as  1 said  before, 
1 spoke  rather  of  the  rule  than  of  its  practical  operation.  No  very  strict  rule  has, 
I imagine,  been  observed,  though  certainly,  in  general,  the  extent  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Directors,  in  respect  to  the  civil  service,  lias  chiefly  depended  on  the  re- 
presentation of  the  local  government  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  appointing 
writers. 

667.  You  said  the  patronage  of  the  Directors  is  exercised  without  any  public 
responsibility ; are  you  aware  of  any  greater  responsibility  attaching  to  the  Direc- 
tors in  their  nomination  of  young  men  to  the  public  service  in  India,  than  attaches 
to  the  King’s  Government  at  home  in  their  employment,  either  of  officers  in  the 
civil  service  at  home,  or  in  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  or  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
England  ?— No;  1 should  imagine  the  King’s  M misters,  in  introducing  young  men 
to  office,  exercise  their  patronage  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Directors. 

668.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  selection  of  servants  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  Directors  are  bound  to  select  such  individuals  as  may  have  shown 
themselves  duly  qualified,  according  to  certain  tests  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?—I am  aware  of  certain  tests  being  required,  but  I do  not  consider  those 
tests  to  operate  at  all  to  secure  the  necessary  talent. 

669.  The  question  is  whether  they  do  not  interpose  a difficulty  in  the  exercise 
of  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  difficulty  is  not  interposed 

. in  the  case  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  have  prac- 
tically operated  to  interpose  any  material  difficulty. 
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G70.  In  point  of  fact,  does  public  opinion  in  any  way  operate  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  young  men  to  these  situations,  or  are  even  the  names  of  the  young  1 
men  sent  out  to  India  known  to  the  public  of  this  country  ? — I imagine  not. 

07 1 • Are  not  the  establishments,  civil  and  military,  at  home,  matters  of  no- 
toriety exactly  as  large  or  as  limited  as  those  establishments  in  the  East  India 
Company.  ? — 1 am  not  quite  sure  that  I understand  that  question. 

G72.  The  question  refers  to  the  first  introduction  of  young  men  to  the  civil 
service  of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  India.  The  appointments  of  clerks  in  public  offices  in  England  are  not 
notified  to  the  public  at  any  time  in  any  official  manner;  it  is  understood  they 
are  communicated  to  the  public  indirectly  by  the  works  of  private  individuals  in 
the  annual  calendars  : is  any  greater  or  less  notoriety  given  to  the  appointment 
of  young  men  to  the  civil  service  of  India,  on  their  first  being  sent  out? — No  ; 

I believe  the  two  classes  stand  in  that  respect  alike. 

G73.  Are  the  clerks  in  the  public  offices  in  England  the  body  of  persons  from 
whom  functionaries,  discharging  the  highest  political,  financial,  diplomatic,  and 
other  civil  functions  in  the  State,  can  alone  be  selected  ? — I believe  not;  but  I 
really  cannot  speak  to  the  point,  excepting  very  generally. 

674>.  Might  not  a selection  made  by  competition,  while  it  raised  the  standard 
of  talent,  lower  the  standard  of  birth  ; and  would  you  not  be  likely  to  get  per- 
sons whom  the  Company  would  not  approve  of? — I should  not  be  apprehensive 
of  that  consequence  ; but  the  point  is  deserving  of  attention. 

675.  Would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult,  in  the  present  tendency  of  public 
feeling,  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  question  of  birth? — Certainly,  if  the  plan 
were  otherwise  one  of  perfectly  open  competition. 

67O.  Are  the  supernumerary  civil  servants  out  of  employment  in  receipt  of 
allowances  from  the  Company  in  India? — They  all  get  what  is  called  the  allow- 
ance of  civil  servants  out  ofemploy. 

G77*  ^radically,  what  security  against  incapacity  does  the  presentsystem  afford; 
though  a man  is  a very  incapable  servant,  from  bis  having  been  nominated  a writer, 
does  he  not  as  a matter  of  course  get  into  the  receipt  of  public  pay  ? — There  are 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  writers  have  been  lately  sent  home,  chiefly  on  account  of 
idleness ; and  there  is  now  a rule  established  in  Bengal,  that  if  they  do  not  acquire 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  within  two  years,  they  will  be  sent  to 
England.  If  they  attain  the  qualification  in  respect  to  language,  1 do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  incapacity  that  would  practically  keep  them  out  of  office. 

G78.  l)o  you  happen  to  know,  that  prior  to  this  rule  there  were  instances  of 
individuals  remaining  four,  five,  and  six  years  at  the  charge  of  the  Company  in 
India,  without  being  able  to  attain  the  modicum  of  qualification  in  language 
which  is  required  ? — There  were  instances  of  their  remaining  several  years,  but 
I do  not  remember  the  number. 

679.  Do  you  consider  the  patronage  exercised  in  India  by  the  local  got  em- 
inent as  very  superior  in  its  amount  and  importance  to  the  patronage  at  present 
exercised  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  appointment  of 
young  men  to  the  situation  of  writers? — 1 am  not  prepared  to  weigh  tlw  one 
against  the  other  ; they  are  both  very  important;  but  if  the  question  were  con- 
fined to  the  civil  service,  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  the  Governor 
General’s  patronage  is  of  small  value,  scarcely  equivalent  to  the  annoyance  of 
having  to  decide  on  contending  claims. 

G80.  Take  the  patronage  generally  ? — Still  I cannot  weigh  the  one  against 
the  other. 

681.  Does  not  the  patronage  exercised  in  India  itself,  form  a very  large  por- 
tion of  the  general  patronage  of  India? — It  is  certainly  very  considerable. 

682.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  a system  of  appointment  to  the  situation 
of  writers  by  public  competition  tend  very  much  to  abridge  the  amount  of  home 
patronage  ? — Certainly.  Indeed,  as  I understand  the  plan,  I should  suppose  it 
to  exclude  from  patronage  all  offices  appointed  by  competition,  if  the  competi- 
tion is  to  be  perfectly  free. 

GS3.  You  have  stated  also  that  the  introduction  of  a system  of  appointment 
of  natives  to  situations  in  India  would  tend  also  to  abridge  the  necessity  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  home  patronage  ? — Yes.  . 

G84-.  In  these  two  events,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a matter  of  necessity 
that  a body  should  be  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exercising  whatever  amount 
of  home  patronage  might  still  remain  ? — No  ; 1 should  think  the  home  patronage 
(41-5.— I.)  l 
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might  be  so  limited  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to  have  a body  specially 
appointed  for  its  distribution  ; it  of  course  must  rest  somewhere. 

685.  In  the  event  of  the  amount  of  patronage  being  thus  limited,  and  it  being 
necessary  to  place  that  amount  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  in  England,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  whole  case,  with  regard  to  the  interest  of  India  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  England,  what  would  you  conceive  to 
be  the  best  scheme  to  adopt  under  such  circumstances? — I confess  my  impression 
is,  that  if  the  government  of  England  and  its  colonies  be  administered  on  principles 
of  strict  economy,  it  will,  as  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  interests  of  this  country, 
be  rather  a desirable  thing  to  give  Lhe  King’s  Government,  the  home  patronage 
of  India;  for  l should  rather  apprehend,  that  with  a strictly  economical  system 
of  administration,  the  King’s  Government  will  scarcely  be  strong  enough  with- 
out some  such  addition  to  its  patronage.  Supposing,  therefore,  economy  to  be 
enforced,  and  all  improper  interference  in  the  patronage  of  India  prevented,  I 
should  think  the  increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  King’s  Government  to  the  ex- 
tent implied  in  the  question,  to  be  oil  the  whole  an  advantage.  This  I am  aware 
is  not  likely  to  be  a popular  notion  ; and  if  it  should  be  thought  objectionable  to 
give  the  patronage  to  the  King’s  Government,  I should  imagine  it  could  be 
easily  disposed  of  otherwise:  civil  appointments  might  be  given  to  the  Univer- 
sities or  other  bodies,  as  lias  been  more  than  once  proposed  ; the  principle  of 
competition  being  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  followed.  As  to  military  appoint- 
ments, I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sold ; I mean  cadetships. 

686.  You  have  stated,  that  with  regard  to  the  domestic  interests  of  England, 
you  could  view  without  apprehension  the  Indian  patronage  being  vested  in  the 
King’s  Government ; what  effect  do  you  think  such  an  arrangement  would  have 
on  the  good  government  of  India? — I should  imagine,  if  the  system  of  service 
and  promotion  in  India  be  continued  unchanged,  it  would  have  no  immediate  ef- 
fect on  the  government  of  India.  I see  no  reason  to  think  the  King’s  Ministers 
would  appoint  better  men  than  the  Directors ; on  the  other  hand,  I see  no  rea- 
son for  imagining  that  they  would  appoint  worse.  If,  however,  the  King’s 
Government  were  to  be  subject  to  no  control  in  the  general  administration  of 
India,  and  could  turn  it  to  purposes  of  patronage,  I should  then  apprehend 
greater  abuse  than  I conceive  is  likely  to  occur  under  the  present  system. 

687.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  say  what  you  think  would  be  the  best 
system  of  patronage? — As  far  as  the  civil  service  is  concerned,  I think  the  plan 
of  competition  at  public  seminaries  would  be  a great  improvement.  It  was,  I 
believe,  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Wynn.  I am  not  aware  of  any  better  plan. 

688.  In  any  case,  you  contemplate  a considerable  reduction  of  patronage,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  introduction  of  a large  economy  by  the  employment  of  natives  in 
a great  variety  of  capacities  in  which  they  are  now  not  employed? — Yes;  I think 
the  number  of  offices  held  by  Europeans  may  be  immediately  abridged  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  and  gradually  still  further.  The  principle  I should  adopt,  as 
regards  the  civil  service,  is  to  send  no  more  men  to  India  than  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  England  and  for  securing  good  government  to  India; 
and  I believe  that  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  country  good  government 
to  India  is  best  to  be  secured  by  employing  the  natives  in  all  details.  Tims,  I 
conceive,  that  the  judge  of  a district  should  be  regarded  as  the  governor  of  a 
district,  and,  subject  to  bis  control,  the  decision  of  individual  cases  should  rest 
almost  solely  with  the  natives  themselves.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a few  English  gentlemen  can  otherwise  do  much  towards  giving  the  people  a 
government  much  better  than  they  could  give  themselves.  Our  main  business 
must  be  to  check  misconduct  in  those  we  employ,  and  to  prevent  the  strong 
from  tyrannising  over  the  weak  ; and  although,  while  we  hold  our  power  over 
India,  we  must,  by  a system  of  appeal,  control  the  administration  of  justice,  yet 
the  cognizance  of  all  cases  in  the  first  instance  might,  I conceive,  at  a very  early 
period,  if  not  immediately,  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  natives. 

689.  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  of  native  functionaries  are  now  employed 
in  the  province  of  Benares, and  what  proportion  of  Europeans? — Of  European  dis- 
trict officers  there  are  in  the  four  districts  of  that  province  four  European  judges, 
two  of  whom  are  also  magistrates ; and  two  districts  have  separate  magist  rates — 
four  collectors,  four  registrars,  and,  if  the  complement  be  full,  four  assistants. 
On  the  present  system  the  full  establishment  of  European  functionaries  is  ordi- 
narily four ; there  is  a very  large  body  of  native  subordinates. 

G'JO.  Can 
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(390.  Can  yon  state  to  the  Committee  the  average  number  of  natives  employed 
in  respect  to  the  four  chiefs  whom  yon  now  mention  as  being  Europeans? — I do 
not  recollect  the  precise  number;  they  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  different 
districts.  I can,  however,  get  the  information  and  furnish  it  hereafter. 

091.  'State  to  the  Committee  what,  from  your  experience,  is  the  capacity  of 
the  natives  of  India  generally  for  civil  employment? — I think  generally  they  are 
exceedingly  acute  as  men  of  business,  and  very  industrious. 

69‘2.  Will  you  state  what  lias  been  done  towards  promoting  the  education  of  the 
natives  of  India  since  the  last  charter? — The  government  has  established  the  fol- 
lowing new  colleges  or  academies:  one  in  Calcutta,  for  the  Hindoos;  one  in  Delhi, 
and  another  in  Agra,  for  both  Moslems  and  Hindoos.  The  old  Moslem  College  at 
Calcutta  has  been  very  much  reformed,  and  ilie  study  of  English  latterly  intro- 
duced into  it.  The  same  course  lias  been  followed  in  regard  to  the  old  Hindoo 
College  at  Benares  : all  being  now  efficiently  superintended  and  supplied  with 
books.  It  has  also  established  a few  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; and 
other  seminaries,  established  by  individuals,  have  been  aided  by  it. 

693.  Do  you  mean  Europeans  or  natives  ? — Partly  both.  In  Calcutta,  the 
Vidyalaya,  which  is  an  Hindoo  academy  for  the  instruction  of  natives  in  English, 
was  chiefly  established  by  natives.  It  lias  been  aided  by  government,  and  a large 
share  in  its  direction  has  been  latterly  taken  by  Mr.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
who  is  junior  member  and  secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction ; and 
to  that  it  mainly  owes  its  success.  The  other  schools  which  have  been  established 
either  by  individuals  or  by  societies,  have  been  aided  chiefly  with  books ; and  sup- 
port has  been  given  to  an  association  called  the  School-book  Society.  For  a detail 
of  what  has  been  done  by  government  in  the  way  of  education,  I beg  to  refer  the 
Committee  to  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  re- 
quired annually  to  submit  to  the  government .a  statement  of  everything  of  import- 
ance regarding  the  institutions  with  which  it  interferes;  and  these  reports  will  con- 
vey to  l lie  Committee  more  precise  and  accurate  information  than  I can  give.  The 
resolution  of  government  appointing  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was 
passed  in  the  year  1823 ; and  there  are  periodical  reports  of  the  Committee, 
giving  a full  explanation  of  everything  that  has  been  done  since. 

694.  Prior  to  the  year  1813  several  of  these  institutions  had  been  founded  by 
natives  themselves  ?— The  colleges  I mentioned  as  existing  previously  were 
established  by  the  British  Government.  That  at  Benares  was  established  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Dunam,  and  endowed  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  province ; 
the  college  at  Fori  William  was  established  by  Mr.  Hastings, and  endowed  with 
certain  lauds  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  Both  had  been  left  chiefly  to  native 
management,  and  very  little  attended  to. 

695.  Are  you  aware  what  interval  elapsed  subsequently  to  the  provision  of  the 
Act  of  1813,  before  any  measures  were  taken  to  apply  any  part  of  the  funds  as 
directed  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  territorial  revenue  ? — It  was  not  till  1823  that 
the  government  adopLed  any  lixod  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  native  educa- 
tion. It  had  previously  afforded  assistance  to  particular  institutions,  and  also 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  the  two  colleges  at  Calcutta  and  Benares.  Be- 
fore 1823  I do  not  think  they  had  any  assured  conviction  of  having  a surplus 
revenue,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  general  scheme  for  the  promotion 
of  the  education  of  the  natives  was  recognized  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
question  of  disposing  of  a surplus  revenue  was  formally  discussed.  This  was  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Adam  was  Governor  General,  immediately  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  Before  that  period  the  govern- 
ment could  not  well  reckon  with  confidence  on  a surplus,  and  events  have  shown 
that  they  reckoned  much  too  sanguinely  on  that  occasion. 

Do  you  recollect  what  was  about  the  territorial  revenue  drawn  from 
India  at  r.hat  period  ? — I think,  about  20,000,000/. 

()97*  And  what  sum  has  the  government  since  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
native  education  ? — In  Bengal  a lac  of  rupees  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  of  education,  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  belonging  to  the  exist- 
ing institutions. 

69S.  Are  you  aware  Whether  the  Government  of  England  make  any  and  what 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  England? — 1 am  not  aware  of  any 
charge  on  the  general  revenues  of  England  for  purposes  of  education  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  _ 

(445. — I.)  l 2 699.  Do 
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699.  Do  you  conceive  the  two  cases  to  be  in  any  way  parallel  ?— No  ; I con- 
sider the  distinction  to  be,  that  the  people  of  England  govern  themselves  and 
educate  themselves ; the  people  of  India  are  governed  by  the  English. 

700.  Thenativegovernment  oflmlia,  which  preceded  the  British  Government, 
established  certain  institutions  of  a charitable  kind,  partly  for  the  relief  of  sickness, 
and  partly  for  instruction  ; have  these  institutions  been  maintained  by  the  British 
Government  ?— I believe  that  all  endowments  which  existedwhon  wc  acquired  the 
country,  were  maintained ; but  in  the  Bengal  provinces  there  were  few,  if  any,  that 
could  properly  be  called  institutions  established  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction.  Particular  Brahmins  and  other  learned  men  frequently  had  allow- 
ances on  the  condition  of  communicating  instruction  : these  have  been  continued 
where  the  grant  of  the  former  government  appeared  to  be  perpetual ; where  the 
grant  was  personal,  it  has  ordinarily  lapsed  with  the  death  ol  the  party.  I do  not 
now  remember,  within  the  Bengal  presidency,  more  than  one  institution  for  educa- 
tion established  under  the  preceding  government,  which  has  come  to  our  notice. 

701.  In  addition  to  that  one,  you  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings 
founded  one  institution,  and  Mr.  Duncan  another,  and  that  the  Government 
have  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  other  institutions  prior  to  the  year  1823, 
when  they  established  a formal  system  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Act  confirm- 
ing the  last  charter  ? — Yes. 

702.  With  a view  to  the  more  general  identification  of  the  natives  with  the 
government  of  India,  do  you  consider  that  the  more  general  extension  of  the 
English  language  is  highly  desirable?— Yes;  1 think  it  is  very  desirable. 

703.  Has  such  extension  been  upon  the  whole,  in  jour  opinion,  hitherto  dis- 
couraged or  encouraged  by  the  government  of  India? — Latterly  it  has  been  an 
object  in  all  the  government  institutions  to  introduce  instruction  in  the  English 
language. 

704'.  Systematically  ? — Yes,  latterly  ; I do  not  think  the  same  policy  bad 
been  previously  pursued.  There  is  a paper,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  which  was,  I believe,  printed  by  the  Committee  of  Parliament  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  charter,  and  which  contains  many  important  suggestions  on 
the  subject,  submitted  by  him  to  the  Government  as  far  back  I think  as  171)3; 
but  his  views  were  not  acted  upon.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  policy,  or 
rather  the  desire,  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  English  language. 

705.  But  have  they  taken  any  active  measures  for  giving  effect  to  that  desire? — 
Not  until  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  education  committee  in  Bengal. 

706.  Is  not  the  language  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  are 
conducted,  the  Persian  language,  alanguage  almost  as  foreign  to  the  natives  of  I ndia 
as  the  English  language  itself? — Persian  cannot,  in  any  part  of  the  provinces  be- 
longing to  the  Bengal  presidency,  be  said  to  he  almost  as  foreign  to  the  natives  as 
English.  In  Bengal  Proper,  indeed,  it  is  I believe  unknown  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people,  I mean  of  those  who  read  and  write ; but  there  in  the  lower  courts  the  pro- 
ceedings are  held  in  the  Bengalese  language, and  the  regulations  are  translated  into 
that  language.  In  Bahar,  and  in  the  Western  Provinces,  most  men,  whether 
Mussulmen  or  Hindoos,  of  any  pretence  to  education,  understand  Persian  ; and 
although  it  be  unknown  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  :u-e  agriculturists 
following  the  plough,  and  do  not  read  or  write  at  all,  speaking  only  their  local 
dialect,  still  the  Persian  is  known  to  a great  multitude  of  persons,  not  only  in  the 
chief  towns,  but  throughout  the  country. 

707-  Should  you  say  that  the  Persian  was  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  India  as 
the  French  may  be  to  the  people  of  England  ? — Much  more  so  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bengal  presidency.  Almost  every  public  officer  with  a monthly 
salary  of  SO s.  or  upwards,  knows  it,  I believe,  enough  for  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  all  classes  who  can  read  and 
write  at  all,  excepting  probably  the  mercantile  classes,  many  of  whom,  though 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  do  not  understand  Persian.  I should  therefore  con- 
ceive that  a knowledge  of  Persian  descends  much  lower  in  society  in  Hindostan, 
than  a knowledge  of  French  in  England,  though  it  is  rarely  spoken. 

70S.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  through  interpreters? — Not  generally  ; 
the  examinations  are  actually  conducted  in  the  common  language  of  conversa- 
tion, the  Persian  is  only  used  for  record. 

709.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  possible  gradually  to  introduce  the  English 
language  into  the  proceedingsof  the  courts  of  justice  in  India  ? — I think  it  mightbe 

done 
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done  gradually,  if'  the  attainment  were  made  a condition  of  promotion  in  the  

service.  In  Bengal  the  natives  are  generally  anxious  and  willing  to  learn  it.  fyk  Mackenzie, 

7 10.  Explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  understand  by  the  gradual  altera-  2M 
tion  of  a language  in  judicial  proceedings  ?— I understand  that  the  change  11 
should  be  made  district,  by  district. 

71 1.  Then  complete  and  absolute  in  any  one  district  at  a given  period  ? — Yes. 

712.  Is  not  every  regulation  of  the  government  translated  into  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  district  in  which  it  may  be  promulgated  ? — No.  I11  Bengal  we  have  a 
translation  into  Bengalese,  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  that  province : the  Persian 
translation  is  the  only  one  that  the  natives  of  the  other  provinces  have.  The  regu- 
lations used  formerly  to  be  translated  into  Hindostanee,  but  the  translation  was 
found  to  bo  less  intelligible  to  the  people  generally  than  the  Persian.  In  fact  the 
language  of  the  body  of  the  population  varies  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
Upper  Provinces,  and,  from  want  of  schools  and  books,  is  so  little  settled,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  diflicult  to  translate  the  regulations  into  any  language  that 
would  be  understood  there,  unless  a. separate  translation  were  made  for  every  dis- 
trict, if  even  then.  But,  practically  speaking,  1 believe  the  Persian  regulations  are 
accessible  to  as  many  people  in  those  provinces  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are  in 
England.  The  men  of  business  read  Persian,  and  the  rest  of  the  people,  when 
their  rights  arc  affected,  ascertain  through  them  the  bearing  of  our  regulations. 

And  so  I suppose  it  is  with  the  laws  of  most  countries. 

713.  Does  there  exist  on  the  part  of  the  natives  a disposition  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  English  language,  or  otherwise? — I mink  on  the  Bengal 
side  of  India  there  exists  a very  strong  disposition  : indeed  it  lias  been  very 
strongly  evinced  both  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
remote  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces  under  Bengal. 

714.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  education,  and  the 
making,  in  some  measure,  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  a condition  of 
preferment  and  employment  to  the  natives,  would  be  such  a stimulus  as  would 
tend  rapidly  to  spread  the  language  through  the  Indian  empire? — No  doubt  its 
extension  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  any  preference  being  given  to  those  who 
had  acquired  it. 

715.  Are  the  CommiLtec  to  understand  that  you  think  there  is  a reasonable  pro- 
bability under  any  circumstances  of  the  English  language  being  at  all  generally 
diffused  throughout  any  part  of  our  dominions  in  India,  and  becoming  in  any 
degree  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  community  ? — I think  the  chance  depends 
very  much  on  the  number  of  Europeans  who  may  reside  in  the  country.  I do  not 
think  the  thing  hopeless,  though  time  is  of  course  required  for  such  a change.  A 
knowledge  of  English  is  rapidly  extending  in  Calcutta  and  the  villages  adjoining; 
and  that  the  natives  will  nowhere  object  to  the  acquisition  of  English,  may  perhaps 
he  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  young  Rajah  ofBhurtpoor,  of  his  own 
motion,  at  least  with  the  free  consent  of  those  about  him,  had  commenced  thestudy 
of  English  before  I left  India,  upon  the  avowed  ground  that  the. supreme  govern- 
ment being  English,  it  was  reasonable  that  he,  a Hindoo  prince,  if  required  to 
acquire  a language  foreign  to  his  state,  should  select  the  language  of  the  existing 
supreme  power,  in  preference  to  the  Persian  language  of  the  Mogul  court. 

71b.  Do  you  not  consider  it  as  rather  a refined  mode  of  flattery,  to  acquire  the 
English  language  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  was  thought  that  the  proposition  would  he 
an  agreeable  one.  But  it  Ims  been  acted  upon  ; and  I should  look  to  such  influ- 
ences as  one  means  at  least  of  extending  a knowledge  of  the  language. 

717.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  history  of  an  European  language  being 
introduced  into  the  courts  of  justice  of  an  oriental  nation  ? — 1 am  not  immediately 
prepared  to  say  what  the  practice  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  was  in  regard 
to  their  oriental  provinces;  my  impression  is,  that  their  languages  were  intro- 
duced largely  into  Asia. 

718.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  the  English  language  into  the  proceedings  of  a court  of  justice, 
and  would  it  excite  apprehensions  that  it  was  preparatory  to  further  changes  in 
circumstances  that  are  peculiar  to  the  religion  or  customs  and  habits  of  the  native 
population  ?— No  ; I think  not. 

71!).  Do  you  not  think  that  the  attempt  to  alter  the  form  of  dress  in  1809,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disturbance  that  look  place  in  the  native 
army  ? — I believe  that  had  some  effect. 

720.  Would  you  not  consider  the  settling  of  capitalists  in  India,  with  a view  to 
(445. — I.)  l 3 the 
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the  extension  of  commerce,  a means  of  very  much  facilitating  the  introduction 
of  English  generally?— I think  the  diffusion  of  English  depends  greatly  on  the 
number  of  English  settlers. 

721.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  Tartar  government  of  China  lias  ever  intro- 
duced'their  'own  language  into  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that  empire?— I 

722.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  natives  would  consider  the  introduction  of 
English  rather  as  the  introduction  of  the  language  of  one  set  of  conquerors  for 
the  language  of  another? — I do  not  think  that  notion  would  cross  their  minds. 
But  if  the  introduction  of  the  English  were  so  effected  as  to  cause  any  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  people,  or  suddenly  to  throw  out  of  employment  any  large 
class,  there  would,  I should  imagine,  be  great  discontent ; and  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
content in  India,  there  is  danger  of  its  taking  a direction  towards  their  religion. 

723.  Do  you  think  that  English  can  ever  be  introduced  by  the  interference 
of  Government;  and  is  there  any  likelihood  of  there  ever  being  such  an  inter- 
course between  the  English  and  the  natives  as  to  enable  them  to  acquire  it 
familiarly? — I think  it  may  be  gradually  introduced,  and  that  the  interference 
of  Government  may  essentially  promote  its  introduction.  In  proportion  as 
Englishmen  and  their  children  are  abundant,  the  introduction  of  the  language 
will  be  facilitated.  I think  at  the  present  moment  there  would  probably  be  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  the  use  of  English  into  the  suburbs  court  of  Calcutta. 

724.  Do  you  contemplate  at  any  period  such  a number  of  English  residing 
generally  in  India  as  to  enable  the  natives  to  acquire  the  English  language  ? — 

1 think  that  in  the  province  of  Bengal  Proper  the  number  of  persons  speaking 
English  may  be  expected  at  no  distant  period  to  be  considerable. 

7 25.  Is  there  at  present  any  considerable  number  of  natives  in  Calcutta  who 
speak  and  write  the  language  fluently  ?— There  is  a considerable  number  of 
persons  who  write  and  speak  the  English  language  extremely  well ; and  the 
students  of  the  Vidyalaya  have  indeed  shown  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  lan- 
guage, writing  it,  many  of  them,  with  purity  quite  equal  to  that  shown  by  lads 
of  the  same  age  at  an  English  school.  The  exercises  to  which  I immediately 
refer,  I was  assured  had  been  written  by  them  without  any  assistance,  and  they 
were  excellent  compositions. 

726.  Of  course  any  introduction  of  the  English  language  into  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice could  only  be  contingent  upon  along  and  established  introduction  of  the  lan- 
guage into  the  general  education  of  the  country  ? — I think  it  should  be  contingent 
upon  its  becoming  general,  or  nearly  so,  among  the  educated  classes  ; but  in  so  far 
as  the  Persian  language  is  used,  1 conceive  that  whenever  English  becomes 
known  to  the  educated  classes  in  a degree  at  all  equal  to  that  in  which  that  lan- 
guage is  now  known,  it  should  then  be  substituted  for  it.  In  Bengal  Proper, 
for  instance,  the  Persian  being  a comparatively  foreign  language,  a much  less  gene- 
ral extension  of  English  would  justify  the  superseding  of  Persian  in  the  oflices  in 
which  it  is  now  used,  by  English,  than  in  theolher  provinces  where  Persian  is  more 
generally  known.  Independently,  however,  of  its  general  introduction,  there  are 
particular  situations  held  by  natives,  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  a know- 
ledge of  English  should  be  required,  being  in  the  first  instance  made  a tide  of  pre- 
ference. Thus,  attached  to  every  court,  there  is  an  officer  called  the  Government 
Pleader,  who  manages  the  government  suits.  Many  of  the  pleaders  are  now  edu- 
cated at  the  college  in  Calcutta  ; and  the  young  men  have  expressed  themselves 
decidedly  that  their  study  of  English  must  depend  on  its  comparative  utility  with 
the  study  of  Arabic,  as  a means  of  getting  on  in  life.  Now  if  the  government 
pleaders,  who  have  to  communicate  with  the  English  officers  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  public  lawsuits,  many  of  which  require  a reference  to  English  papers,  were 
appointed  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  English,  the  arrangement  would  be  a 
convenient  one ; and  a considerable  step  would  be  made  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  study,  without  interfering  with  the  interests  of  any  one.  That  measure  alone 
would  probably  have  no  small  effect  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  revenue  and  other  departments,  Government 
might,  in  appointing  lo  particular  offices,  give  a preference  to  those  who  knew 
English,  and  so  gradually  introduce  into  the  country  a great  many  natives  ac- 
quainted with  our  language.  For  every  office  to  which  the  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish gave  an  opening,  we  should  have  numerous  candidates  studying  the  language ; 
and  in  that  way,  1 think,  without  anything  like  compulsion,  or  an  interference 
at  all  offensive,  the  Government  might  promote  it  greatly. 

727.  Have 
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727.  Have  you  considered  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  • 

system  of  licensing  individuals,  in  order  to  permit  their  residence  in  India  ? — Yes.  Bolt  Mackenzie, 

728.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  such  a regulation,  and  to  what 

extent  might  it  be  safely  abolished  ? — s far  as  Bengal  Proper  is  concerned  I see  arc  1832‘ 

no  reason  for  any  restriction.  I should  extend  the  observation  to  the  whole  of 

the  provinces  subject  to  the  Bengal  presidency ; nor,  as  far  as  I know  of  Madras, 

am  I immediately  aware  of  any  necessity  for  restriction  there.  I should  think 

that  on  t he  Bombay  side  of  India  there,  may  in  several  places  he  more  ground  for 

restriction,  the  country  having  been  recently  acquired,  the  Mahrnttas  being  a 

conquered  people,  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  India  we  have  generally  displaced 

governments  nearly  as  strange  to  the  people  as  ourselves;  and  the  leading  men 

of  the  community  in  those  recent  acquisitions  have,  I apprehend,  their  position 

and  their  notions  much  more  extensively  derived  from  preceding  governments 

than  is  the  case  in  the  older  provinces  of  Bengal.  I think,  however,  that  it  would 

not  be  advisable  to  throw  open  the  whole  of  India,  nor  indeed  any  presidency, 

without  leaving  some  discretion  to  the  local  government,  to  be  exercised,  of 

course,  subject  to  revision  from  home  ; but  as  far  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  I should 

not  apprehend  the  necessity  of  any  restrictions. 

722.  As  the  law  now  stands  is  not  every  British  subject,  whatever  amount  of 
capital  he  may  have  embarked  in  the  country,  liable  to  deportation  at  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  the  government  of  the  presidency  in  which  he  resides  ? — He  may  cer- 
tainly be  removed  by  an  order  of  the  government  if  lie  is  not  licensed,  or  if  he 
stays  after  his  license  is  cancelled ; but  I should  scarcely  say  he  is  liable  to  be 
removed  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  government : he  is  indeed  liable  to  be 
removed  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  his  removal  is  necessary. 

730.  Is  there  any  other  limit  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  than  thejudgment 
and  discretion  of  the  individual  invested  with  it? — No;  and  his  responsibility 
for  the  act  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  to  his  country  generally. 

731.  But  would  his  responsibility  in  any  way  diminish  the  injury  to  the  indi- 
vidual, who  having  embarked  his  capital  in  the  country,  had  been  sent  home? — 

Not  unless  the  individual  can  get  damages,  which  I apprehend  can  hardly  ever 
be  expected. 

782.  I11  what  way  would  you  propose  that  that  power  should  be  qualified  or 
limited  ? — The  qualification  that  has  suggested  itself  to  me  is,  that  it  should  he 
exercised  as  a legislative  act.  1 mean  that  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law 
should  be  against  the  exercise  of  any  such  power,  but  that  the  Governor-General 
in  council  should  have  authority  to  pass  an  act  suspending  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law,  and  directing  the  removal  of  any  European,  whose  presence  might 
be  deemed  dangerous,  and  that  no  European  should  be  deported,  unless  by  legal 
sentence  of  a court,  without  the  formality  and  the  discussion  which  would  of 
course  precede  the  passing  of  such  a law  ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  power 
could  altogether  be  taken  away  from  the  local  government. 

733.  When  you  speak  of  the  local  government,  do  you  mean  the  subordinate 
presidencies  as  well  as  the  government  of  Bengal? — My  notion  is,  that  the  sub- 
ordinate governments  should  not  legislate  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Governor-General.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  European  proposed  to  be  sent 
home  might  prefer  awaiting  thejudgment  of  the  homeauthorities,  under  restraint: 
in  that  case  I should  think  his  claim  to  stay  in  the  country  ought  lo  he  allowed  ; 
it  being  left;  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  to  place  him  under  such  restraint 
as  would  obviate  the  danger  apprehended  from  his  presence,  and  prevent  him 
from  any  acts  likely  to  occasion  danger.  The  main  thing  wanted  to  prevent  the 
risk  of  abuse,  seems  to  be  to  give  formality  to  the  act,  that  it  may  be  deliberately 
considered,  and  that  the  party  may  have  full  opportunity  of  stating  all  he  may 
desire  to  have  stated  as  cause  why  he  should  not  be  deported. 

734.  Do  you  contemplate  the  probability  of  any  case  of  extreme  danger 
arising  from  the  continuance  of  an  individual  under  such  circumstances,  that  is 
to  say,  under  restraint,  in  the  country,  until  his  case  can  have  been  reported 
home,  and  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home  to  his  deportation  received? 

- — I can  scarcely  contemplate  such  a case.  The  necessity  of  deportation,  without 
sanction  from  home,  seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  placing  an 
European  under  any  restraint  without  great  injury  to  his  health  ; yet  the  privilege 
of  staying  might  in  some  cases  be  important;  and  il  ho  chose  to  remain  on  the  spot, 
there  would,  I think,  be  little  chance  of  his  being  subjected  t°  anything  like 
cruel  treatment ; whereas  when  once  lie  is  shipped,  the  thing  is  done  and  cannot 
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be  recalled.  The  great  object,  as  I have  said,  is  to  give  the  government  time  to 
pause,  that  the  act  may  not  be  done  with  passion,  and  that  it  may  be  considered 

more  solemn  than  if  it  be  a mere  ordinary  executive  order. 

735.  From  the  high  and  confidential  situations  you  held,  is  it  possible  that  any 
such  acts  of  deportation  could  have  occurred  during  your  employment  without 
your  knowledge?— 1 should  think  not;  on  the  deportation  of  any  person  of 
consideration  I should  certainly  have  known  it. 

73G.  During  the  time  you  were  secretary  to  the  government,  is  it  possible  any 
such  case  could  have  occurred,  whether  of  persons  of  consideration  or  otherwise, 
withoutyour  knowledge? — Instances  may  have  occurred  in  which  destitute  Euro- 
peans, or  persons  reported  by  the  police,  were  sent  home,  of  which  I knew 
nothing.  All  cases  of  deportation  from  state  necessity  must,  I think,  have  come 
to  my  knowledge. 

737.  The  former  questions  have  had  reference  to  deportation  from  alleged 
state  necessity  ? — I should  imagine  I must  have  known  all  that  so  occurred. 

738.  State  to  the  Committee  the  actual  number  of  deportations  during  the 
time  of  your  connection  with  the  government  of  Fort  William  ? — I only  remember 
two  during  15  years. 

739.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the. powers  of  the  Governor 
General,  or  of  the  governors  in  the  several  presidencies,  to  deport  individuals 
within  their  respective  governments,  is  similar  to  that  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  the  old  Alien  Act,  with  respect  to  foreigners?— I apprehend  very  much  so. 

740.  In  both  instances  the  exercise  of  the  power  being  subject  to  the  general 
responsibility  which  a public  man  owes  to  his  country  ? — I apprehend  so. 

741.  Under  the  administration  of  Lord  Wellesley,  were  there  not  instances  of 
foreign  adventurers,  not  from  England,  appearing  in  the  Deccan  and  other  parts 
of  India,  whom  it  was  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  British  interests,  to  remove 
from  that  country  ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  particulars,  but  I presume  that  when 
the  French  officers  were  removed  from  the  armies  of  native  princes,  they  were 
generally  ordered  to  proceed  to  Europe.  Some  of  the  French  officers  who  left 
the  Mahratta  service  indeed  settled  in  Bengal,  and  the  same  may  have  happened 
at  Fort  St.  George. 

742.  Do  you  or  not  conceive  that  a greater  power  must  he  left  to  the  executive 
government,  considering  the  nature  of  the  empire  in  India,  than  would  lie  fairly 
claimed  or  exercised  by  the  English  Government  at  home? — Certainly  a much 
greater  power. 

743.  Doyou  think  it  necessary  that  the  government  in  India  should  have  a more 
summary  power  of  removing  natives  of  other  European  nations  than  it  should 
have  to  remove  British  subjects? — I should  object  to  the  summary  exercise  of 
any  such  power.  But  it  would  be  sufficient,  I think,  to  require  a solemn  legis- 
lative act  in  the  case  of  British  subjects ; and,  as  far  as  treaties  allow  it,  the  power 
of  removing  foreigners  should  be  absolute. 

744.  Do  you  apprehend  that,  considering  the  large  expense  of  the  voyage  to 
India,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  the  mere  peasant  maintaining  himself  by 
agricultural  labour  in  India,  it  is  at  all  probable  that  the  consequence  of  the  re- 
laxation of  the  licensing  system  would  lead  to  a vast  influx  of  needy  adventurers 
into  India? — I should  think  not.  My  own  impression  is,  the  number  of  English 
settlers  would  never  be  equal  to  that  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  ; and  I see  no 
risk  of  public  inconvenience  from  the  resort  of  needy  adventurers,  although  there 
might  be  some  individual  misery  to  themselves. 

745.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  resort  of  Europeans,  under  any  relaxation 
of  the  present  system,  would  be  confined  to  persons  engaged  in  commercial  or 
manufacturing  enterprise,  or  to  scientific  men  ? — I should  think  the  relaxation 
would  chiefly  lead  to  the  introduction  of  men  of  capital,  or  character  that  would 
enable  them  to  command  capital. 

746.  Is  it  not  the  nature  of  such  a power  as  now  exists,  over  the  persons  and 
properties  of  individuals,  to  discourage  the  settlement  of  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing capital  in  that  country? — I think  it  must  have  some  effect,  especially  on 
public  opinion  in  England.  As  far  as  the  merchants  settled  in  India  are  con- 
cerned, I believe  their  experience  of  the  principles  of  the  government  has  rendered 
them  very  little  apprehensive  of  the  misuse  of  the  existing  power  ; and  that  in 
so  far  as  the  introduction  of  English  capital  or  intelligence  depended  on  them, 
the  effect  is  much  less  than  upon  persons  who  in  this  country  might  speculate  on 
their  making  new  establishments  in  India. 

747.  Do 
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74-7-  Do  you  conceive  tlmt  there  exists  in  our  Eastern  possessions  a great  field  — “ 

for  mercantile  enterprise? — I think  there  is  a great  opening  for  improvement  in  the  Uolt  Esq  ^ 
commerce  of  the  country.  2 Hard  1832. 

74-8.  With  a view  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  should  you  not  consider  it  of  import- 
ance to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  English  capital? 

— 1 think  it  very  important  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  English  capital  and 
intelligence  ; especially  because  the  educated  classes  of  natives  seem  as  yet  to 
have  little  or  no  turn  towards  agricultural  or  commercial  pursuits. 

749.  Are  you  aware  what  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
Europeans  in  the  provinces  ? — I believe  the  difficulty  of  administering  justice  is 
considered  to  present  the  chief  obstacle. 

750.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  Europeans  and  natives  are  circum- 
stanced in  regard  to  each  other  in  that  respect? — Within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  there  is  no  distinction,  excepting  so  far  as  their  peculiar  law  of 
inheritance,  and  other  special  laws  and  customs,  are  secured  to  the  natives,  and 
as  the  acts  regarding  juries  operate.  In  the  interior  the  criminal  courts  can  only 
try  a British-born  subject  for  an  assault : any  felony,  however  inconsiderable, 
renders  it  necessary,  if  he  is  not  a military  man,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
presidency.  In  the  civil  department,  suits  may  be  brought  against  him  in  the 
local  court,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  case  that  would  be 
appealable  by  a native  to  the  Company’s  chief  court.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one 
British-born  subject  can  sue  another  in  the  country  courts.  Europeans  are  not 
allowed  to  hold  land  at  all  in  the  interior,  without  the  express  permission  of 
government ; and  holding  such  land  without  permission,  they  cannot  recover 
against  any  person  who  disturbs  their  possession  or  withholds  their  rents.  For 
almost  all  the  lands,  therefore,  held  by  them  (and  many  do  hold  considerable 
tracts  of  land  in  the  names  of  their  native  servants),  they  are  necessarily  very 
much  in  the  power  of  those  persons ; the  government  having  hitherto  only  granted 
permission  to  Europeans  to  take  leases  under  certain  conditions,  which  seem  as  yet 
to  have  practically  operated  to  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed  with  a view  of  opening  facilities  to  their  occupation  of  land. 

751.  Then  the  natives,  in  the  event  of  sustaining  injury  from  English  settlers 
in  the  provinces,  have,  except  in  the  very  limited  case  you  mentioned,  no  other 
redress  than  by  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  presidency  ? — All  cases  only 
cognizant  by  the  Supreme  Court  must  go  there  ; but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
courts  is  considerable. 

75*2.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  practicable  to  render  the  European  settlers 
amenable  to  the  provincial  criminal  court  ? — I think  that  Europeans  should  be 
placed  on  a footing  with  natives  when  they  live  in  the  interior,  and  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  interior  in  all  respects  like  a native. 

753.  How  would  you  adapt  that  system  to  the  altered  state  of  things  that 
would  arise  from  a man  being  allowed  to  settle  in  the  interior  ? — It  does  not 
strike  me  that  any  change  would  be  necessary,  beyond  what,  is  necessary  to  the 
good  administration  of  justice.  The  Europeans,  I think,  would  be  few,  and  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  from  their  cases  being  tried  by  the  native  judges, 
if  of  a kind  that  would  be  ordinarily  cognizable  by  them.  All  very  serious  cases, 
where  natives  were  concerned,  I should,  for  the  present  at  least,  reserve  to  the 
European  judges,  using  the  natives  as  their  assistants  and  assessors. 

754.  What  code  of  criminal  law  is  administered  in  the  provincial  courts?— 

It  rests  chiefly  on  the  regulations  of  the  British  Government,  with  little  or  no 
remains  of  the  old  Mussulman  code  of  the  country.  I hardly  remember  any 
instance  of  a crime  of  which  the  punishment  has  not  been  regulated  by  the 
English  code.  We  have  at  least  got  rid  of  everything  that  was  considered 
objectionable  in  the  Mussulman  law,  tMs  far  as  punishment  of  crime  is  concerned, 
and  all  unreasonable  technicalities  regarding  evidence  have  been  set  aside.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  aware  of  any  thing  to  bar  the  application  to  all  classes  of  the 
criminal  law  administered  in  the  provincial  courts:  and  an  opinion  has  been 
stated  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  a code  equally  applicable  to 
Calcutta  and  the  provinces  might  be  very  easily  formed.  A good  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension has  arisen  from  its  being  fancied  that  our  courts  in  the  interior 
administered  a barbarous  code ; whereas,  looking  at  the  crimes  and  punishments, 
my  impression  is  that  our  law  will  on  examination  be  found  to  be  a milder  one 
than  that  of  England,  and  at  least  as  reasonable  a one. 
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755  What  classes  of  persons  do  these  natives  judges  consist  of? — The  head 
native  judges  are  Moslems  or  Hindoos  j they  are  generally,  the  former  especially 
men  of  education,  as  far  as  their  own  learning  extends.  In  the  criminal  depait- 
ment  the  Mussulman  officer  is  alone  employed  ; he  gives  a verdict  in  criminal 
cases  tried  by  the  court  of  circuit,  as  an  assessor  to  the  judge  ; and  1 dunk  that  in 
general  the  verdicts  I have  seen  were  well  drawn  up  anclshowedabundantintellect. 

756.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  case  of  the  indigo  planters  has  often  been 
adduced  as  a proof  that  the  ownership  of  land  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  in  India 
must  produce  effects  very  detrimental  to  the  English  character  in  that  country  i 
—I  believe  that  opinion  has  been  held  by  many.  I should  observe,  that  never 
having  been  in  charge  of  a district  myself,  I can  only  speak  from  the  authority  of 
others : but  I have  communicated  on  the  subject  with  a great  number  of  public 
officers,  and  also  with  many  individuals  not  in  the  service  : the  general  result  of 
my  inquiry  is,  that  the  disorders  ofafew  have  been  allowed  a great  deal  too  much 
weight  in  estimating  the  general  character  of  the  class  ; and  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, I should  say  that  the  balance  of  good  is  exceedingly  great.  1 consider  the 
evils  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  to  have  arisen 
in  a considerable  degree  out  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  India.  If  the  persons  who  own  or  support  the  indigo  factories  had  been 
allowed  to  send  home  for  any  persons  whom  they  thought  likely  to  be  good 
managers,  their  concerns  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a class  very  superior  to 
niany° who  from  necessity  they  have  been  compelled  to  employ  ; for  factories  are, 

I believe,  often  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  qualified  for  so  greatatrust.  I apprehend 
also  that  great  mischief  has  arisen  out  of  the  difficulty  of  occupying  land,  by  which 
Europeans  have  been  compelled  to  hold  land,  which  they  do  very  extensively,  in 
the  name  of  native  agents.  I have  understood  from  gentlemen,  indigo  planters 
themselves,  that  they  were  compelled  frequently  to  wink  at  abuse  on  the  part  ol 
the  natives  whom  they  employed,  chiefly  because  the  land  being  in  their  name, 
they  had  the  means,  if  not  of  ruining  them,  at  least  of  putting  them  to  great  loss 
and  inconvenience.  Another  effect  of  the  prevention  of  Europeans  holding  land 
avowedly,  is,  that  when  disputes  arise  in  the  courts,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
get  at  the  real  truth,  and  therefore  there  is  a great  opening  to  litigation.  I think 
it  probable,  if  Europeans  had  the  power  of  holding  land,  that  the  tenures  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  their  indigo  business  would  have  been  fully  ascertained, 
and  there  would  rarely  have  arisen  the  question,  now  often  disputed,  whether  a 
particular  planter  be  entitled  to  the  produce  of  a particular  tract  of  land  or  not. 
Under  the  present  system  it  constantly  happens  that  the  courts  are  called  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  to  decide  disputes  involved  in  doubt ; and  as  their  decision 
can  hardly  be  quick  enough  to  save  the  season,  the  indigo  planters  are  often  com- 
pelled, in  their  self  defence,  to  use  force  to  secure  their  rights.  I think  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  public  officers  in  Bengal,  to  whose  opinion  I should  attach 
most  weight,  was,  that  the  indigo  trade  had  very  greatly  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  districts  in  which  it  was  established,  and  benefitted  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  outrages  complained  of  were  rather  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

757.  Does  there  exist  any  general  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  Euro- 
peans occupying  land  in  India  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  jealousy  ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  particular  classes  may  object  to  it,  and  be  unwilling  to  have 
Europeans  settled  in  their  neighbourhood.  I should  think  a considerable  number 
of  Bengal  zemindars  would  object;  for  many  oppress  their  tenants  exceedingly. 

758.  .Should  you  suppose  the  higher  classes  throughout  India  would  generally 
be  averse  to  it  ? — I think  not,  supposing  the  Europeans  respectable. 

759.  Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  that  the  zemindars  have  shown  a 
great  anxiety  to  induce  Europeans  to  extend  their  occupation  of  laud  ? — I have 
heard  it  so  stated,  but  I do  not  know  the  fact. 

760.  Should  you  not  consider  it  advantageous  to  the  zemindars  for  Europeans 
to  settle,  as  it  would  increase  the  value  of  land  ? — It  would  be  for  their  advantage, 
but  a good  deal  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  may  really  he  the 
owners  of  the  lands  contained  in  their  zemin  claries : many  of  the  great  zemindars 
are  not,  1 think,  and  do  not  yet  securely  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to 
enhance  at  pleasure  the  rents  of  their  tenantry  ; and  they  are,  I believe,  generally 
guilty  of  considerable  exactions.  'This  state  of  things  must  probably  make  them 
averse  to  anything  that  is  likely  to  increase  the  influx  of  Europeans ; and  in 
general  the  natives  look  more  to  immediate  objects  than  to  distant  advantages. 

761.  Would  it  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  land  immediately  ? 
— I should  think  very  soon,  certainly. 
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Holt  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  called  in  ; arid  further  Examined. 

762.  REFERRING  to  some  questions  on  your  last  examination  respecting 
patronage,  you  stated  that  you  considered  it  desirable  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  selecting  by  competition? — Yes. 

763.  Do  you  think  that  the  progress  a young  man  makes  in  education  in 
England  is  any  criterion  for  the  qualities  required  for  a civil  servant  in  India  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so  certainly,  taking  education  in  a liberal  sense. 

7 64.  Do  not  you  think  that  a selection  at  a later  period  of  life  would  be 
preferable? — I think  civilians  had  better  be  22  years  of  age  before  they  go  out 
to  India. 

76.5.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  the  whole  of  the  service  being  originally 
military,  and  selections  afterwards  made  for  the  civil  and  military  officers?— I have 
always  thought  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system  ; but  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  the  best  system  that  could  be  adopted. 

766.  Have  not  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Company’s  civil  func- 
tionaries been  military  officers  ? — Certainly,  the  military  branch  of  the  service 
has  furnished  some  of  the  best  men. 

767.  Have  any  provinces  been  better  managed  than  the  Ceded  Districts,  which 
have  been  temporarily  under  a military  man,  Sir  Thomas  Munro? — I do  not 
remember  any  administrator  in  India  so  good  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 

768.  Does  not  the  situation  of  the  European  officer  in  charge  of  a province 
correspond  with  the  Amil  under  the  Mahomedan  government  ? — It  pretty  nearly 
resembles  it,  1 believe,  in  places  where  there  is  no  separation  of  departments. 
But  the  Amils  had  generally,  I imagine,  a personal  interest  in  the  revenue,  which 
the  British  officers  have  not,  and  the  power  of  the  latter  is  much  less  arbitrary  ; 
nor  have  they  generally  any  military  duty  beyond  what  a civilian  is  capable  of 
discharging. 

769.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  that  the  government 
should  be  of  a mixed  civil  and  military  character? — Not  as  a permanent  plan. 
In  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  country,  I think  the  civil  authority  should 
be  separate  and  predominant.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was,  I imagine,  very  little  of 
a military  man  when  he  held  the  appointment  referred  to. 

770.  Do  not  you  think  that  with  every  improvement  we  can  introduce  into 
India,  the  tenure  of  India  must  be  in  a great  measure  the  tenure  of  the  sword? — In 
a great  part  of  India,  and  for  a long  time,  such  must,  I think,  be  the  condition 
of  our  tenure.  In  Bengal  Proper  the  case  seems  to  be  different ; there,  I believe, 
the  feeling  to  be,  that  we  protect,  rather  than  control  by  the  sword.  The  people 
do  not  think  of  resistance,  and  have  no  conception  thatthey  could  protect  them- 
selves from  invasion  by  others  if  we  were  away  : they  are  essentially  unmilitary. 
In  the  Western  provinces,  the  submission  of  the  people  appears  to  me  to  rest 
mainly  on  the  dread  of  our  military  power;  and  our  civil  officers  are  obeyed,  because 
they  have  the  bayonet  to  back  them.  We  protect  the  people  indeed  better  pro- 
bably than  any  preceding  government,  and  they  can  hardly,  especially  the  lower 
classes,  be  insensible  of  the  circumstance.  But  still  I conceive  that  in  the  general 
sentiment,  certainly  among  the  most  influential  classes,  the  restraints  we  impose 
are  regarded,  rather  than  the  protection  we  afford  ; those  who  are  used  to  arms 
may  naturally  fancy  that  they  could  protect  themselves;  and  on  the  whole,  from 
Benares  upwards,  I should  say  that  essentially  we  hold  the  country  by  the  sword. 

I am  not  aware  how  far  that  distinction  I have  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Ben- 
gal side  of  India  would  apply  to  Madras  and  Bombay.  I should  suppose  the 
tenure  by  the  sword  must  be  the  prevalent  tenure. 

771.  In  the  probable  course  of  the  Company’s  government  are  not  those  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  tenure  is  whacyou  admit  it  to  be,  that  of  the  sword,  very  likely 
to  continue  such  as  to  require  military  talent  on  the  part  of  those  servants  of  the 
Company  filling  the  most  important  situations  probably  for  the  next  50  years?-  I 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  we  must  look  to  our  holding  India,  fora  Jong  time 
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to  come,  very  much  by  the  sword ; but  I should  not  therefore  conclude  that 
military ’talent  is  what  is  wanted  in  the  governors  of  the  country.  To  estab- 
lish a good  civil  administration  appears  to  be  their  primary  object,  and  if  that 
be  successfully  accomplished,  it  may  be  hoped  that  gradually  the  power  of 
the  sword  will  become  less  and  less  necessary. 

772.  In  answer  to  the  third  question  proposed  to-day,  you  state  that  you  think 
22  would  be  a better  age  than  that  now  by  law  provided  for  the  admission  of  young 
men  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  writers ; in  making  that  state- 
ment had  you  reference  to  the  physical  character  of  the  service  as  well  as  to  the 
moral  capabilities  and  qualities  of  the  young  men  admitted  into  it?~Yes,  as  far 
as  I can  judge  of  the  former  ; on  the  score  of  the  latter  I have  no  doubt. 

773.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  age  of  22  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  bear  the 
change  of  climate  than  the  age  at  which  now  by  law  the  young  men  are  admis- 
sible, and,  in  point  of  fact,  are  generally  admitted? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
reason  for  decidedly  preferring  the  one  to  the  other  ; but  I should  rather  think 
the  more  advanced  age  the  best,  the  constitution  being  more  confirmed. 

774.  The  latter  part  of  your  examination  this  day  has  had  reference  to  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  selecting  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  its  military  establishment ; in  what  mode  would  you  in  the  first 
instance  provide  for  the  admission  into  the  military  service  of  a young  man 
qualified  to  discharge  civil  duties  ? — I believe  I have  already  mentioned  that  I 
only  considered  the  suggested  plan  as  an  improvement  on  the  present  system, 
not  as  the  best  system  which  could  be  adopted.  One  objection  that  occurred  to 
me  was,  that  you  could  scarcely  require  the  same  general  test  for  the  united  as 
for  the  separate  civil  service.  But  even  on  the  plan  of  nominating  to  the  general 
service,  civil  and  military,  you  might,  I think,  require  a test  equal  to  that  now 
required  for  the  civil  service ; the  appointments  would  still  be  sufficiently  good 
to  justify  even  a higher  acquirement.  Then  for  the  qualifications  necessary  in 
the  more  important  stations  of  the  civil  service,  you  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  selection  from  a large  instead  of  from  a very  limited  body. 

775.  If  you  required  the  same  qualifications  for  the  admission  of  young  men 
into  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company  which  are  now  required  for 
their  admission  into  the  civil  service,  what  advantage  do  you  conceive  would 
exist  by  such  alteration  which  would  compensate  for  any  possible  disadvantages 
arising  from  change  in  the  system  ?— If  you  got  the  same  average  of  qualification 
in  a body  containing  several  thousands,  and  had  to  select  only  a few  hundreds 
of  them,  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  so  selected  by  competition  in  India 
would  doubtless  be  higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  present  System  ; supposing 
of  course  a fair  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  local  government. 

776.  In  addition  to  the  acquirement  of  science  termed  military,  and  sciences 
connected  with  the  military  profession,  would  not  the  young  men  so  transferred 
from  the  army  to  the  civil  establishments  of  the  Company  have  to  acquire  there 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  languages,  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  system  of  the 
country,  which  in  thd  present  day  must  be  found  in  the  young  men  introduced 
into  the  civil  service  ? — 1 am  not  aware  of  any  military  science  being  required 
from  the  young  men  now  sent  out  for  the  army,  excepting  the  engineers  and  the 
artillery,  which  form  a special  and  very  limited  service.  These  might  or  might 
not  fall  within  the  general  plan,  but  they  would  not  materially  affect  the  scheme. 

777.  At  what  age  is  a young  man  ordinarily  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant 
in  the  judicial  department  ? — I suppose  now  generally  at  the  age  of  18. 

778.  It  appears  from  the  first  part  of  your  evidence,  that  you  would  contem- 
plate a considerable  reduction  in  India  of  those  offices  to  which  young  Europeans 
are  now  in  the  first  instance  appointed,  by  the  substitution  of  native  agency  ; is 
not  that  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  you  would  conceive  that  for  the  time  to 
come  young  men  sent  out  from  this  country  should  be  sent  out  at  a more  advanced 
age  than  they  at  present  are,  inasmuch  as  higher  situations  only  would  then 
be  opened  to  them  ? — Any  change  of  that  kind  will  render  it  essentially  more 
important  to  have  men  of  more  advanced  age  and  superior  qualifications.  But  I 
think,  that  even  although  the  existing  plan  be  otherwise  maintained,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  fix  a later  age  of  appointment. 

779-  Do  you  know  whether  there  existed  under  the  Mogul  government  large 
quantities  of  land  in  Bengal  called  Charity-lands,  lands  liberated  from  tribute  as 
being  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes  ? — Yes,  there  is  avast  quantity  of  land 
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780.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  these  lands  under  the  British  adminis-  Esq‘ 

tration  in  Bengal  ? — I believe  the  greatest  part  have  continued  in  the  possession  6 18S2> 

of  the  parties. 

781.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  considerable  quantity  of  those  lands,  under 
the  title  of  assumed  or  fallen  in,  have  been  in  fact  confiscated  by  the  British 
Government? — Several  life  tenures  have  lapsed : but  I believe  they  have  formed 
but  a small  proportion  of  the  free  lands  held  in  Bengal.  These  are  chiefly  held 
in  small  tenures  and  under  the  permanent  settlement  of  that  province,  unless 
the  extent  exceeded  100  begars,  or  about  32  acres,  the  government  did  not  in- 
terfere. The  rent  belonged  to  the  zemindar,  even  if  the  title  was  invalid  ; but 
of  his  claims  the  government  took  no  cognizance.  Of  the  larger  tenures  several 
have  been  resumed  by  the  officers  of  government,  as  not  having  been  alienated 
by  competent  authority,  but  they  did  not  generally  fall  under  the  description  of 
charity-lands.  Others  have  been  assessed  as  having  been  assigned  as  remuneration 
of  service,  or  under  other  conditions.  The  general  principle  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  continue  all  that  were  valid  life  tenures,  lapsing  on  the  death 
of  the  parties  ; and  to  recognize  long  possession  as  constituting  a good  title. 

782.  You  are  not  aware  what  was  the  amount  of  charity-lands  delivered  in  in 
the  account  of  zemindars  which  appears  in  the  Bengal  Consultations  of  17fi7  ? — 

No,  I am  not. 

783.  You  cannot  say  how  far  the  lands  appropriated  to  those  purposes  have  or 
not  been  respected? — No,  I cannot  with  any  precision  ; I believe  that  compara- 
tively few  have  been  resumed,  and  none  were  intended  to  be  resumed,  of  which 
the  title  was  valid.  Every  district  is  yet  full  of  those  lands. 

784.  Are  they  distinguished  in  any  particular  way  ? — The  designation  varies 
according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  appropriated,  and  the  other  condi- 
tions of  the  grant. 

785.  Under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Company’s  executive  government 
in  India,  and  the  King’s  Courts  in  India,  is  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  danger 
to  be  apprehended  of  collision  between  those  two  authorities? — Yes,  I think  so. 

780.  Will  you  state  how  that  danger,  in  your  opinion,  arises? — It  appears  to 
me  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  existence  of  two  independent  authorities  in  the  same 
country,  removed  by  half  the  globe  from  the  authority  that  can  alone  settle  their 
disputes,  when  they  differ.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  Courts  is  defined  by 
laws  which  are  drawn  up  generally  by  persons  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
facts  to  which  those  laws  are  to  apply  ; and  from  the  imperfection  of  language, 
all  legislative  acts  that  embrace  a wide  scope  of  enactment  must  involve  a number 
of  doubts,  however  well  informed  the  Legislature  may  be.  Hence  have  arisen 
several  questions  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  King’s 
Courts  ; and  as  such  questions  may  involve  matter  of  political  consequence 
whenever  the  King’s  Courts  extend  their  jurisdiction  beyond  that  which  the 
local  government  thinks  the  law  warrants,  there  must  necessarily  be  a risk  of 
collision,  more  or  less  important  according  to  the  points  under  discussion.  I 
think  experience  has  shown  that  the  claims  of  the  King’s  Court  may  extend  to  a 
jurisdiction  exceedingly  important,  and  such  as,  if  enforced,  would  essentially 
affect  the  political  government  of  the  country. 

787.  In  what  manner,  and  on  what  occasion,  have  any  symptoms  of  such  col- 
lision already  happened? — The  occasion  which  immediately  occurs  to  me  is  that 
which  happened  about  three  years  ago  at  Bombay,  as  the  most  remarkable  one 
since  the  dissensions  in  Bengal,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Act  of  1781. 

788.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ?— The  chief  question  was,  whether  in  certain 
cases  writs  of  habeas  corpus  could  issue  from  the  King’s  Court  to  natives  generally 
residing  in  the  provinces,  or  whether  the  authority  of  that  court,  in  reference  to 
natives,  was  limited  to  the  ordinary  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Calcutta  also  claims  authority  over  many  natives  residing  in  the  interior,  on  the 
plea  of  constructive  inhabitancy  ; and  it  at  the  same  time  claims  an  extensive  juris- 
diction over  landed  property,  holding  that  the  immovable  estates  of  all  persons 
who  are  personally  subject  to  them  are  also  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  1 hey  have 
directed  their  receiver  to  manage  the  collections  of  very  considerable  estates  in  the 
interior  ; and  where  that  is  done,  that  would  seem  to  render  the  whole  of  the 
tenantry  liable  to  the  process  of  the  court.  Further,  it  would  seem  that  in  a suit 
for  debt  the  person  of  a native,  in  whatever  part  of  the  presidency,  may  be 
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attached,  on  affidavit  being  made  that  he  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  • and  on  one  occasion,  a few  years  ago,  a capias  was  issued  against  a native 
of  (Treat  rank,  living  at  Furrackabad,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  s officer ; 
and  although  ready  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and  to  give  security  to  any  amount,  he 
would  have  been  carried  down  to  Calcutta  if  the  local  magistrate  had  not  relieved 
him  by  what  was  considered  an  illegal  exercise  of  power. 

789.  What  court  was  this  ? — The  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta ; and  1 beg  to 
observe,  that  the  Committee  will  find  this  subject  very  fully  discussed  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Bengal  government,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

relative  to  the  establishment  of  legislative  councils  and  the  reform  of  the  law, 

which  have  been  published  as  Appendix  V.  to  the  Report  of  October  1831. 

790.  Referring  to  that  case,  and  also  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Madras  in  the  case  of  Kuleemoollah  Khan,  does  there,  in  your  opinion,  appear 
to  be  any  real  limit  to  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  these  courts?— I think  there 
are  many  cases  which  might  be  stated  to  be  beyond  any  pretension  I have  ever 
heard  urged  ; but  I am  not  able  to  say  to  how  many  cases  the  jurisdiction  might 
be  extended ; more  especially,  there  seems  to  be  danger  of  a gradually  extended 
application  of  the  power  of  bringing  natives  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction ; for  if  it  be  generally  known  to  the  hangers- 
on  of  the  court  that  by  hard  swearing  they  may  compel  a person  to  come  1,000 
miles  to  a place  which  he  detests,  and  to  a climate  which  may  be  fatal  to  him,  to 
plead  to  jurisdiction,  I should  fear  the  frequent  repetition  of  cases  similar  to  that 
which  I have  mentioned. 

791.  if  the  court  has  thought  fit  to  exercise  its  special  jurisdiction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seizing  a native  under  the  circumstances  you  have  described,  500  miles 
distant  from  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  limit  of  its  jurisdiction,  what 
real  limit  is  there  to  the  indefinite  extension  of  such  a power  ? — There  appears 
to  be  no  local  limit,  except  that  of  the  Company’s  government. 

792.  What  steps  were  taken  in  either  of  the  cases  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
either  the  case  of  arrest  at  Furrackabad,  or  the  case  of  the  controversy  between  the 
authorities  at  Bombay  ? — I am  not  aware  of  anything  having  been  done  to  amend 
the  practice  pursued  in  the  Furmckabad case ; in  the  other  case  the  matter  was 
referred  home,  and  a decision  passed  against  the  judges  of  Bombay,  which  Isup- 
pose  set  at  rest  the  individual  pretension ; but  I am  not  certain  that  analogous 
cases  may  not  occur,  and  others  resting  on  some  new  point  not  less  important. 

793.  That  decision  determined  that  the  writs  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not 
run  beyond  the  local  limits  of  the  presidency  ? — 1 do  not  think  that  decision 
touched  the  case  of  a native  who  may  be  stated,  on  oath,  to  have  commercial 
dealings  in  Calcutta,  nor  in  any  way  limited  the  jurisdiction  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  natives  who  have  what  the  courts  call  a constructive  residence;  a 
Benares  banker,  for  instance,  having  an  establishment  in  business  in  Calcutta. 

794.  Was  any  legislative  proceeding  adopted  in  consequence  of  those  transac- 
tions ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

7 95.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion  whether  any  native  might  be 
brought  down  500  miles  to  Calcutta,  does  any  such  case  occur  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — I have  mentioned  the  case  which  occurred  at  Furmckabad,  a distance 
of  about  800  miles. 

796.  Did  you  not  state  that  the  Supreme  Court  considered  the  magistrate  as 
having  acted  illegally  in  setting  the  person  at  liberty  ? — Yes. 

797-  Was  there  any  proceeding  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  there  was  a prosecu- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  particulars  of  which  I forget;  but  it  was  held  to 
be  an  established  point  that  the  magistrate  had  no  power  of  bailing  the  person 
who  was  arrested,  and  that  his  exercise  of  authority  was  quite  illegal. 

798.  The  writ  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  recognized  ? — Yes. 

799.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  instances  during  the  last  70  years, 
from  which  time  the  jurisdictions  of  the  King’s  Courts  in  India  will  date,  in 
which  collision  has  taken  place  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  local  govern- 
ment?— The  disputes  which  occurred  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta,  are  doubtless  fully  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee. 
These  were  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
no  disputes  leading  to  serious  consequences  in  Bengal. 

SOU.  That  occurred  about  64  years  ago,  did  it  not  ? — It  is  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

801.  Therefore  during  that  period  there  has  not  been  any  collision  leading  to 
any  serious  consequence  ? — None,  but  the  Supreme  Courts  have  been  gradually 
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extending  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Bengal  government  is  that 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried  is  likely  to  be  very  seriously  inconvenient, 
though  the  inconvenience  is  not  such  as  to  justify  them  in  resisting  it,  and  there- 
fore they  have  referred  the  matter  home. 

802.  In  the  case  you  have  supposed  of  the  native  banker  at  Benares  having 
his  residence  at  Benares,  but  an  establishment  in  Calcutta,  how,  except  by  ren- 
dering him  subject  to  the  process  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  you  provide  for 
the  due  execution  of  justice  in  respect  to  those  who  might  deal  with  him  in  Cal- 
cutta at  his  establishment  there? — If  there  were  one  system  of  courts  for  the 
whole  of  the  presidency,  the  writs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  supposing  it  to  retain 
original  jurisdiction,  would,  I suppose,  be  issued  through  the  local  courts,  and 
security  taken,  when  necessary,  by  them.  Even  on  the  present  plan  of  separate 
establishments  of  King’s  and  country  courts,  the  same  process  might  be  observed 
as  between  England  and  Scotland,  or  England  and  Ireland. 

803.  In  what  way  would  the  situation  of  the  native  be  more  or  less  improved 
under  the  case  supposed,  compared  to  what  it  is  at  this  moment  ? — It  must  be 
greatly  improved  by  any  arrangement  that  diminishes  his  liability  to  be  brought 
down  under  arrest  to  a distant  province.  For  an  up-country  man  to  be  carried 
forcibly  to  Bengal  I should  regard  as  one  of  the  severest  punishments  that  could 
be  inflicted. 

804.  Suppose  a man  has  an  establishment  in  Calcutta,  and  another  in  Agra, 
and  that  he  has  defrauded  a man  in  Calcutta,  how  would  you  provide  for  the 
trial  by  any  other  means  that  those  which  exist  now? — The  creditor  may  sue 
him  in  the  local  court  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides.  All  property  within 
the  limits  of  Calcutta  remains  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
all  the  agents  employed  there  are  also  subject  to  it.  The  objection,  I may  remark, 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  persons  who  have  themselves  transacted  business 
in  Calcutta ; but  there  are  establishments  there  belonging  or  connected  with 
bankers  who  live  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  India,  some  in  foreign  states. 

805.  Is  it  not  necessary,  to  give  validity  to  all  regulations  or  laws  passed  by  the 
local  government,  that  they  should  be  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  pre- 
sidency ? — Registry  has  not  been  considered  necessaiy,  in  regard  to  the  general 
regulations  passed  for  the  guidance  of  the  provincial  courts,  under  the  authority 
given  by  an  act  of  the  21st  of  CJeo.  8.  The  only  regulations  which  are  registered, 
are  what  are  called  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the 
settlement  of  Fort  William,  &c.,  passed  under  the  Act  of  the  IStli  of  that  King. 

80(1.  In  the  event  of'  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Bengal  thinking  it  necessary 
to  pass  a new  law,  do  yon  mean  that  such  law  would  have  force  without  being 
registered  in  the  King’s  courts? — Such  a law  has  full  force  on  the  Courts  of  judica- 
ture beyond  the  Mahratta  Ditch,  without  registry,  and  I do  not  apprehend  that 
the  judges  of  those  courts  are  entitled  to  take  any  exception  to  the  authority  of  the 
Government  in  passing  such  laws  ; though  there  may  be  a doubt  as  to  enactments 
going  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament ; as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  new  or  additional  duties  imposed  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  such  sanction  being  specifically 
required  by  the  Act  of  the  53  Geo  8.  The  only  laws  registered  are  those  which 
apply  to  the  country  immediately  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  inland  from  the  river,  was  formerly  bounded  by  what  was  called  the  Mah- 
ratta Ditch,  a ditch  intended  to  protect  the  settlement  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  line  of  which,  though  now  filled  up,  is  still  observed. 

807.  How  is  this  at  the  minor  presidencies  ? — The  sanm  law  applies,  I appre- 
hend. But  at  Madras  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  Court  extends 
to  a greater  extent  of  country,  and  at  Bombay  to  the  Island. 

808.  How  are  the  duties  of  customs  levied  at  Calcutta,  and  under  what  law  ? 

• — The  duties  of  customs  are  levied  under  the  general  regulations,  and  it  was  a 
question  at  one  time  whether  the  collections  were  legal  that  are  made  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  that  point  was  settled  by  an  Act  <>f 
Parliament  passed  in  the  54th  of  Geo.  3,  which  recognised  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  impose  such  duties  by  regulations  similar  to  those  enacted  for  the 
provincial  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stamp  law,  in  its  application  to  Calcutta, 
was  required  to  be  registered,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  matter  is 
not  yet  free  from  doubt,  and  requires  to  bo  considered.  The  very  circumstance 
that  the  custom  laws  have  not  been  registered,  and  that  the  stamp  law  was  halo 
to  require  registry,  appears  to  show  that  the  system  is  not  well  settled. 

(445.-— 1.)  m4  809.  The 
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809.  The  power  of  making  laws  existing  in  the  legislative  council,  subject  to 
the  exception  you  have  stated,  comprised  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  absolute, 
is  it,  not  ? — Yes,  I do  not  know  of  any  other  restriction. 

810.  Of  whom  does  the  legislature  at  present  consist? — In  Bengal  the  legis 
lative  authority  rests  with  the  Governor  General  and  the  Council,  consisting  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  Court  Directors. 

811.  In  that  Council  the  power  of  the  Governor  General  predominates  over 
the  rest  of  tire  council  in  the  event  of  a difference  of  opinion,  does  it  not  ? — I appre- 
hend he  has  not  the  power  of  passing  any  regulation  by  his  single  voice,  but  he 
has  a casting  voice.  The  Act  which  gives  to  the  Governor  General  and  Governors 
authority  to  act  without  concurrence  of  their  council,  excepts  from  the  operation 
of  such  independent  power,  legislation  and  matters  judicially  before  them. 

812.  Is  unanimity  in  the  council  necessary  to  the  passing  a regulation  ? — No, 
a majority  is  sufficient ; and  it  may  be  right  I should  remark  that  the  Com- 
mander-iii-Chief  is  often  absent. 

813.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  that  a body  so  constituted  is  adequate  to  the  great 
charge  with  which  it  is  entrusted  as  a legislative  body? — I think  it  is  desirable 
that  a larger  number  of  persons  should  be  consulted  before  laws  are  passed.  But  I 
should  state,  many  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  government  are  proposed  by  subor- 
dinate officers;  the  judges  of  courts,  and  the  members  of  the  different  boards,  having 
authority  to  propose  laws.  Most  of  the  judicial  laws  do,  in  fact,  come  from  the 
Sudiler  Court ; and  revenue  laws  have  frequently  been  suggested  by  the  Revenue 
Board.  In  such  cases  the  Governor  General  and  Council  may  be  considered  to 
exercise  little  beyond  a veto  upon  what  is  proposed,  though  it  is  quite  open  to 
the  government  to  reject  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  their  power  being  absolute. 

814.  Is  anything  known  of  those  laws ; do  they  undergo  any  great  public 
discussion  till  they  are  promulgated  ? — Frequently  the  drafts  of  proposed  laws 
are  communicated  to  the  public  officers,  and  pretty  fully  discussed.  In  other 
cases  they  are  passed  without  any  discussion,  except  among  the  members  of 
government. 

815.  Do  any  means  occur  to  you  by  which  greater  efficiency  and  extent  might 
be  given  to  the  legislative  councils  in  India  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  government,  and  also 
respectable  gentlemen  not  in  the  service,  including  possibly  some  natives,  were 
appointed councillorsby  the  Governor  General,  and  authorized,  as  such,  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  all  laws  intended  to  be  passed,  so  that  ordinarily  no  law  should  be 
enacted  without  the  consent  of  a considerably  larger  body  than  now  legislates ; but 
in  that  case  I should  consider  it  necessary  for  the  Governor  General  to  have  the 
same  power  of  passing  laws  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  so  far  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  state,  as  he  now  has  in  matters  of  executive  administration. 

816.  You  think  it  might  be  possible  to  find  means  of  giving  the  natives  some 
share  in  making  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  country? — Yes,  I think  it 
might;  but  I should,  for  the  present  at  least,  leave  their  appointment  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  General. 

817.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  are  natives  at  the  presidencies  who,  from 
education,  knowledge,  talent,  and  general  character,  are  competent  to  such  a task? 
— I have  no  doubt  that  many  natives  are  to  be  found  whose  opinions  would  be 
exceedingly  valuable  upon  regulations  proposed  for  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country,  and  who  would  feci  it  a great  honour  to  be  considered  as  advisers  of 
government,  without  the  privilege  being  given  to  them  as  a matter  of  right,  or  at 
all  removed  from  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  General.  I do  not  coniine  the 
proposition  to  the  presidency.  In  other  parts  also  respectable  natives  might  be  ad- 
vantageously consulted,  though  I do  not  think  that  anywhere  they  can  properly 
be  vested  with  political  rights  by  a fixed  law,  independent  of  the  discretion  of  the 
government.  And  it  would  also  be  beneficial  to  give  a share  in  the  legislative 
authority  to  the  chief  officers  of  government  stationed  in  the  provinces.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  I think,  that  the  function  of  legislation  has  been  confined  to  the  same 
persons  as  have  the  executive  power ; for  though  it  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
executive  government  of  a country  if  shared  by  a multitude  of  persons,  yet  laws 
should  not  ordinarily  be  enacted  without  the  concurrence  of  many  councillors. 

SIS.  Should  you  propose  that  the  councillors  should  be  all  nominated  by  the 
authorities  at  home,  or  that  any  portion  of  them  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  in  India,  or  is  there  any  other  mode  in  which  you  conceive 
their  appointment  could  beneficially  be  made? — I think  in  general  their  nomination 

should 
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shoulil  be  confined  to  the  government  abroad,  the  home  Government  exercisin'* 
the  same  kind  of  control  in  that  as  in  other  matters  ; hut  it  should  not  interfere  noliMucltevti 
frequently  in  any  matter  of  detail,  and  it  should  seldom  set  its  judgment  of  the  Esq' 
individuals  appointed,  or  claiming  to  be  appointed,  against  that  of  the  Governor  6 M"rch  1882* 
General,  unless  where  there  Inight  be  reason  to  suspect  a wrong  bias  or  improper 
motives. 

SIS).  I*'  the  event  of  a special  legislative  power  being  conferred  on  the 
Governor  General,  in  order  to  guard  against  pressing  dangers,  should  you  uot 
think  it  desirable  that  that  power  should  be  limited  by  the  sanction  of  something 
in  the  nature  of  a privy  council,  including  probably  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Bishop  for  the  time  being? — No;  I think  die  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
India  must  always  rest  on  the  Governor  General  alone,  and  that  the  power 
should  he  absolute  in  his  hands  so  long  as  we  govern  India  on  the  present  system. 

820.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  council  should 
not  be  carried  into  effect  until  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  home 
Government,  except  in  cases  in  which  they  should  certify  that  the  public  interest 
would  suffer  from  such  delay? — In  cases  where  the  public  interest  would  not  at 
all  suffer  by  the  delay,  there  would  he  advantage  certainly  in  referring  the  matter 
home;  hut  in  general  it  is  desirable  that  laws  which  are  required  at  all,  should  be 
enforced  at  an  earlier  period  than  can  well  consist  with  a reference  home,  and  a 
full  consideration  of  the  matter  there.  Therefore  the  rule  had  better,  I think, 
he  that  they  should  be  enforced  when  passed,  trusting  to  the  prudence  of  the  local 
government  not  to  pass  laws  which  may  be  delayed  without  inconvenience  until 
they  have  ascertained  that  the  views  of  the  home  authorities  agreed  with  theirs. 

821.  Would  the  establishment  of  a supreme  authority  in  India,  in  which  should 
he  vested  the  power  of  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions,  afford,  in  your 
opinion,  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  arising  but  of  the  present  system  of 
government  and  judicature,  as  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  of  your  examination? — 

Yes,  I should  think  it  would;  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  laws  passed  by  it 
arc  to  have  the  same  force  over  the  King’s  Courts  as  they  have  over  the  Com- 
pany’s Courts,  both  being  considered  as  equally  national  tribunals. 

822.  Of  what  materials  should  such  an  authority,  in  your  opinion,  be  composed  ? 

— For  the  executive  government,  I think  that  there  should  be  one  Governor 
General  with  a Council  for  the  whole  of  India  ; and  that  the  ordinary  details  of 
administration  should  he  conducted  by  lieutenant-governors  for  the  several  great 
divisions  of  the  country,  with  secretaries  acting  as  councillors.  The  legislative 
council  should,  I think,  consist  of  the  Governor  General  and  his  Council,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  lieutenant-governors  and  their  secretaries  ; the 
chief  public  functionaries,  judicial  and  revenue,  with  some  military  officers,  and 
gentlemen  out  of  the  service, including  natives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
General.  For  local  laws,  local  chambers  might  be  constituted ; but  the  legisla- 
tive authority  should  he  kept  quite  distinctfrom  the  executive, though  the  members 
of  the  several  executive  governments  may  form  a part  of  the  legislative  council ; 
and  it  would  he  necessary  in  regard  to  the  former,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
business  now  transacted  in  India,  to  admit  of  discussion  by  correspondence. 

823.  Should  all  those  persons  have  votes,  or  merely  give  advice  ? — I think  they 
should  all  have  votes,  reserving  a veto  to  the  Governor  General,  and  further 
giving  him  the  power  of  passing  laws  which  he  might  deem  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  state. 

824<.  By  what  mode  are  the  general  laws  to  be  discussed  by  a council  so  dis- 
persed ? — Those  who  could  assemble  would  he  summoned  to  meet  at  such  place 
as  the  Governor  General  and  his  Council  might  appoint.  In  the  assembly  so 
held  the  proposed  laws  would  undergo  an  oral  discussion.  Absent  members 
should  be  allowed  and  required  to  give  their  opinions  in  writing;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  associating  in  the  council  some  persons  in  the  more  distant  provinces, 
whose  opinions  are  not  now  sufficiently  consulted,  would,  I think,  outweigh 
any  inconvenience  likely  to  result  from  the  councillors  being  dispersed. 

82.5.  Would  not  the  same  end  be  answered  by  getting  the  opinion  of  those, 
and  then  vesting  the  discretion  in  a smaller  body  ? — No ; I think  that  the  exer- 
cise of  a vote  would  give  them  a weight  and  a sense  of  responsibility  which 
would  be  very  salutary. 

826.  M ight  not  the  leading  members  of  the  government  be  defeated  in  any  pro* 
ject  of  their  own  by  a majority  of  the  council  thus  created  ? — I should  not  appre* 
bend  injurious  consequences  from  that  cause,  Suppose  the  appointment  of  coun* 
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cillors  to  be  vested  in  the  Governor  General,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  power  of 
passing  laws  which  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  risk  of 
occasional  opposition,  on  insufficient  grounds,  would  not,  l think,  be  a great  evil. 

8^7.  You  state  it  to  be  highly  desirable  that  laws  should  he  made  by  a legis- 
lative council ; have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  such  desirableness  arises  from 
any  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  people  subject  to  British  rule  generally,  or 
from  any  special  instances,  to  which  you  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  occurring  of  late  years,  and  requiring  this  change? — Several  laws 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  passed  without  sufficient  consideration,  and  especially 
without  a clear  view  of  the  practical  operation  of  their  details. 

828  In  what  department? — Both  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments 
the  laws  seem  to  me  to  have  been  too  easily  passed. 

829.  The  Committee  have  understood  from  your  former  answer  that  the  judges, 
both  of  the  presidency  and  in  the  districts,  and  the  other  high  officers  of  live  Com- 
pany’s service,  are  in  the  habit  of  conveying  suggestions  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  local  government  oftheir  presidency,  in  respect  of  the  alterations 
which  they  may  suggest  as  fit  to  be  made  the  subject  of  regulations  ? — Yes. 

830.  Does  not  such  license  so  given  by  the  respective  governments  to  their 
servants,  enable  such  respective  governments  to  profit  by  all  the  experience  of 
their  servants  as  much  as  if  drafts  of  the  laws  were  submitted  by  the  supreme 
legislative  council  to  those  who  might  be  called  their  subsidiary  members  in 
distant  provinces,  personal  conference  being  in  both  cases  equally  impossible  ? — 
There  have  been  several  laws  passed  without  any  reference  to  the  local  authori- 
ties ; and  in  those  cases  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  discussion  ; and  when 
they  propose  laws,  or  are  referred  to,  I think  that  they  discuss  with  a sense  of 
inferiority  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove. 

831.  Would  that  sense  of  inferiority  be  much  diminished  if  the  same  parties 
still  communicated  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  on  paper,  with  the  supreme 
government,  knowing  that  the  same  power  would  still  exist  in  the  Governor 
General  to  render  their  regulations  nugatory  ? — 1 conceive  that  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  the  parties  would  be  essentially  altered,  if  no  law,  excepting  on 
very  special  exigencies,  could  pass  without  their  votes  being  taken  and  weighed. 

832.  The  question  assumed  a reference  to  those  called  councillors,  but  that 
the  parties  resided  at  a distance  from  the  supreme  legislative  council? — At 
present  there  is  no  obligation  of  making  such  reference,  and  a reference  frequently 
Is  not  made;  and  though  they  have  the  power  of  suggesting  laws*  those  laws 
may  be  rejected  without  discussion  ; they  have,  therefore,  no  negative  upon 
what  the  government  propose  to  do,  and  no  means  of  giving  force  to  their  sug- 
gestions, if  disallowed  by  government. 

S33.  Are  any  regulations  passed  by  any  of  the  presidencies  that  arc  not  trans- 
mitted annually  to  England?— No  ; they  are  all  transmitted  annually  to  England. 

834.  What  number  of  regulations  will  each  government  have  passed  during 
the  three  last  years? — ■!  suppose  that  on  an  average  about  20  or  30  regulations 
have  been  passed  in  Bengal. 

835.  If  such  a legislative  council  were  formed,  might  it  not  be  sufficient  that  it 
should  he  assembled  for  a time  only  to  form  a code,  and  then  be  assembled  at 
intervals,  leaving  the  authority  of  the  government  to  pass  such  Acts  as  it  saw 
expedient  in  the  interval  ? — It  strikes  me,  that  no  code  can  anticipate  the  wants 
of  a people  under  the  best  established  government,  still  less  under  a government 
like  that  of  British  India,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  changing  perpetually. 
Doubtless  it  would  he  useful  if,  at  the  end  of  some  fixed  term  of  years,  the 
existing  laws  were  systematically  revised,  consolidated  and  simplified,  and  so  a 
retrospective  code  periodically  formed.  But  I do  not  think  that  any  code  could 
prospectively  supersede  the  necessity  of  frequent  legislation,  or  the  expediency 
of  having  a well  constituted  legislative  body  always  in  existence. 

836.  Would  not  such  a retrospective  code  be  valuable,  leaving  to  the 
government  to  form  laws  in  the  interval  ? — My  chief  objection  to  the  present 
system  is,  the  little  deliberation  with  which  laws  may  be  passed  under  it. 

837.  You  are  of  opinion  that  no  law  should  be  passed  without  a great  deal  of 
discussion? — Yes ; such  discussion  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  permit ; and 
certainly,  in  my  judgment,  the  object  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  at  present. 
The  council  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  persons,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
very  frequently  absent,  and.takes  little  share  in  civil  business;  and  their  thoughts 
being  of  course  very  . much  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, 
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meat,  if  I might  speak  particularly  of  laws  drafted  by  myself,  I must  acknowledge  „ 7 . 

my  conviction  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  government  too  readily.  0 Es“°  enzie’ 

838.  What  proportion  of  die  regulations  have  been  repealed  or  modified  on  6 l832 

subsequent  experience  of  their  defects? — T cannot  speak  to  the  precise  propor- 
tion ; but  a large  part,  I think,  of  the  eight  or  nine  volumes  of  the  Bengal  Code 

consists  of  regulations  repealing,  altering  or  consolidating  others. 

839.  Should  you  not  think  it  might  he  advantageous,  that  while  laws  are 
under  discussion,  before  they  are  adopted,  they  should  be  made  matter  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  press  of  the  country  ? — I think  some  advantage  would  result  from 
their  being  so  discussed. 

840.  In  a country  circumstanced  as  our  Indian  empire  is,  where  the  laws  to 
be  made  are  to  affect  so  many  millions  of  persons  so  widely  scattered,  and  where 
there  has  existed  no  adequate  check,  in  the  shape  of  public  opinion,  upon  the 
passing  of  such  laws,  do  you  not  conceive  it  must  be  desirable,  for  the  interests  of 
that  community,  that  the  power  of  making  laws  should  be  fenced  round  by  every 
possible  security,  and  every  means  exerted  to  introduce  to  the  discussion  of  them 
the  best  Abilities  which  the  country  affords? — I think  the  present  constitution 
does  not  require  a sufficient  number  of  persons  to  join  in  the  making  of  the  laws, 
and  thereby  does  not  secure  a sufficient  representation  of  the  views  of  all  parties 
whose  interests  are  effected,  nor  that  full  information  as  to  details  which  is 
necessary  to  an  efficient  legislation.  It  is  this,  rather  than  the  want  of  abilities, 

I should  complain  of'.  Indeed,  supposing  all  parties  fully  heard,  and  all  neces- 
sary information  collected,  which  cannot  however  be  if  we  shut  out  discussion, 
it  might  perhaps  be  expected  that,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  mere  exercise  of  legis- 
lative talent,  the  best  laws  would  be  excogitated  by  a single  individual  in  his 
closet,  rather  than  by  a number  of  legislators. 

841.  Do  you  not  think  that  a discussion  of  those  laws  by  natives,  through  the 
means  of  the  public  press,  and  introducing  them  into  a share  of  political  dis 
mission,  may  in  the  event  be  dangerous? — Confining  my  observation  to  Bengal, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  would  be  any  serious  danger  in  such  discussion. 

842.  It  is  giving  them  a right  to  exercise  judgment  in  matters  of  legislation  ; 
and  as  a step  to  the  exercise  of  political  power,  would  it  not,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Indian  possessions,  be  a dangerous  step  ? — I think  not,  as  far  as  my 
experience  of  Bengal  goes. 

843.  Do  you  conceive  that  our  empire  in  India  is  an  empire  of  opinion  or  of 
force  ? — It  is  a mixture  of  both  I conceive. 

844.  Do  you  conceive  the  influence  of  the  British  name  has  existed  chiefly  by 
the  idea  of  the  union  which  has  been  thought  to  prevail  among  the  authorities  of 
India  ? — I think  that  it  stands  chiefly  on  the  persuasion  of  our  national  power, 
and  of  military  strength  and  military  discipline,  with  considerable  support  among 
many  in  Bengal  from  the  feeling  of  protection  and  security.  Anri  I do  not 
conceive  that  disputes  among  the  civil  officers  have  much  tendency  to  affect 
this,  so  long  as  the  military  remain  united  and  under  good  discipline. 

845.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  collision  between  the  King’s  Court  of 
Bombay  and  the  local  Government  of  Bombay  has  had  any  injurious  effect  in 
weakening  the  confidence  of  the  native  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  pur 
government? — 1 should  think  not  much.  The  bad  effect  I should  have  appre- 
hended was  that  likely  to  flow  from  the  dread  of  an  alarming,  mysterious,  and 
unpopular  process  ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  mere  dispute  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Courtis  likely  to  have  had  any  great  effect. 

846.  Do  you  consider  that  the  discussion  throughout  all  India  of  measures 
intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  supreme  government,  henceforth  to  he  consti- 
tuted as  a council,  will  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  English 
government  in  the  minds  of  the  people? — I think  it  will  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  government,  if  it  results  in  securing  better  laws. 

847.  What  evils  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  as  having  actually  arisen  front 
the  present  system,  from  the  absence  of  that  freedom  of  discussion  which  some 
of  the  preceding  questions  have  supposed  to  he  in  the  possible  contemplation 
of  the  Legislature  ? — To  give  one  grand  instance,  I consider  that  from  the  ex- 
tension in  1803,  and  subsequent  years,  of  the  Bengal  Code,  with  very  partial 
exceptions,  to  the  whole  of  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces,  an  incon- 
venience of  the  most  serious  amount  has  resulted,  the  laws  being  found  to  be 
very  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  those  provinces. 

(445. — I.)  n 2 848.  Are 
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S4-S.  Are  you  aware  that  at  this  moment  the  King  in  Council  has  the  power  of 
repealing,  altering,  or  amending  any  regulations  that  the  local  governments  may 
],assv— Yes;  I am  aware  of  that;  ’but  1 am  not  aware  of  any  instances  in  which 
the  power  has  been  exercised,  so  far  as  their  general  regulations  are  concerned. 

S'MJ.  If;  in  the  judgment,  of  the  India  Board  at  home,  any  regulation  were 
adopted  by  the  local  government  of  Bombay,  for  instance,  which  might  be  injurious, 
would  not  the  India  Board  have  the  power  either  of  submitting  the  expediency 
of  an  alteration  to  the  local  government,  or  moving  the  King  in  Council  to  repeal 
or  alter  the  obnoxious  regulation  ? — Certainly  they  possess  that  power. 

850.  Then  in  point  of  fact,  there  does  exist,  however  little  it  may  have  been 
exercised,  a controlling  power  in  respect  of  the  regulations  of  the  different 
governments  in  India,  similar  to  that  revision  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  some 
late  questions  to  suggest ? — A controlling  authority  exists;  but  that  such  con- 
trolling authority  may  be  efficiently  exercised,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  abroad  the  fuller  discussion  and  information  which 
the  suggested  arrangements  might  secure. 

851.  What  was  the  result  of  the  introduction  into  the  Western  Provinces  of 
the  Bengal  Codeof  1803;  how  long  did  it  continue  unmodified  ; and  with  what 
evils  was  its  introduction  accompanied? — One  great  mischief  was  the  transfer  of 
a large  portion  of  the  property  of  the  country  by  revenue  sales,  which  appear  to 
have  produced  a mass  of  evil  worse  almost  than  had  resulted  from  the  tyranny 
of  any  native  government  ; and  a great  disturbance  otherwise  of  private  rights 
by  revenue  arrangements  and  judicial  decisions.  The  general  scheme  of  govern- 
ment had  no  distinct  reference  to  the  local  circumstances ; and  in  the  police 
especially,  the  plan  pursued  being  founded  upon  the  Bengal  system,  implied  a 
neglect  of  the  character  of  the  people,  their  institutions  and  natural  leaders, 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  occurred  had  the  laws  been  fully  discussed  by  officers 
on  the  spot  communicating  freely  with  the  people. 

832.  was  that  code,  so  introduced,  afterwards  modified? — It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  various  modifications. 

85S.  So  soon  as  those  evils  were  discovered  were  they  remedied  ? — Not  suf- 
ficiently soon  to  prevent  a very  great  mass  of  evil. 

854.  At  the  suggestion  of  what  authorities  have  such  modifications  taken 
place? — Some  of  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  local  authorities  ; some  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  members  of  government ; some  at  that  of  the  secretaries. 

83.5.  The  natives  being  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  civil  government 
of  their  country,  do  they  take  any  interest  in  any  arrangements  that  may  he  made 
by  our  Government  with  respect  to  its  civil  administration  ? — 1 believe  that  the 
parties  interested  often  take  a lively  interest  when  a law  is  published  and  made 
known  to  them,  and  that  they  are  quicker  than  ourselves  in  anticipating  the 
practical  results  of  laws. 

S5G.  During  your  own  experience  has  not  a very  considerable  change  taken 
place  in  India  in  the  state  of  public  opinion,  as  affecting  public  measures;  are 
they  not  much  more  discussed,  both  in  general  society,  ami  by  the  press,  than 
they  were  some  years  since? — There  has  been  more  discussion  certain  I v,  hut 
very  few  of  our  laws  have  hitherto  been  discussed  by  the  press. 

S57.  Should  you  say  that  the  discussion  of  such  measures  by  the  press,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  been  upon  the  whole  useful  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  country? — I think  the  discussion  of  what  may  be  termed  public  measures 
has  been  useful.  I do  not  remember  any  instance  in  which  it  has  been  injurious. 
But  some  of  the  discussions  about  military  patronage,  and  other  matters  which 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  been  of  public  interest,  may,  I am  afraid,  have  done 
harm  to  the  discipline  and  feeling  of  the  army.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  our 
laws  or  our  judicial  decisions  have  been  discussed. 

858.  Do  you  speak  of  the  press  in  the  English  language? — Chiefly  of  that 
press.  The  Bengal  press  shared,  I believe,  with  the  English  the  discussions 
regarding  suttee  and  some  other  matters  of  general  interest ; and  it  has  given  some 
representations  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  police  and  revenue  laws,  and  one  or 
two  other  matters  of  detail  which  appeared  to  me  to  possess  considerable  value, 
and  of  which  the  extended  exposition  seems  much  to  be  desired,  as  giving  to  the 
government  a new  access  to  the  notions  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
their  system.  I am  not  aware  that  there  has  resulted  anything  like  political 
inconvenience. 

859.  Those 
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S5Q.  Those  discussions,  so  far  as  you  have  observed,  have  been  conducted  

with  perfect  safety  to  the  government? — I think  so,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  Holt  ^ac,ccn2ie‘ 
with  the  circumstances.  'sq- 

HfiO.  How  long  is  it  since  anything  in  the  nature  of  a native  press  has  been  6 March 
established  in  India? — I believe  about  10  or  l 2 years. 

861.  Do  the  publications  of  the  native  press  penetrate  at  all  into  the  interior, 
and  are  they  on  the  increase?- — L believe  they  are  on  the  increase,  but  l do  not 
imagine  that  they  penetrate  very  far.  The  Persian  papers,  I believe,  have  not 
succeeded.  The  Bengalee  papers  are  those  that  have  hitherto  succeeded,  and 
they  are  limited,  of  course,  to  Bengal,  An  extended  circulation  may  however 
be  expected,  for  the  natives  seem  sufficiently  fond  of  news. 

862.  You  have  proposed  to  detach  the  Governor  General  from  the  local  dutier 
of  the  council  in  Bengal,  and  to  leave  him  the  general  superintendence  of  th». 
government  of  the  whole  country? — Yes;  I chink  such  a plan  would  be  very 
advantageous. 

863.  Should  you  conceive  it  would  be  attended  with  public  advantage  to  retai. 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  presidencies,  or  in  appointing  the  lieutenant 
governors  would  you  make  a new  distribution  of  boundary  throughout  the  Indihu 
empire? — I am  not  aware  of  any  essential  change  that  would  be  advantageous, 
except  that  of  dividing  the  Bengal  Presidency  into  two  separate  governments. 

Probably  on  the  Western  coast  Geneva  might  be  advantageously  transferred  to 
Bombay;  but  lam  not  sufficientlyacquainted  with  that  country  to  speak  positively. 

864.  Is  it  the  case  that  at  present  the  promotion  to  office  in  the  several  presi- 
dencies is  confined  to  the  individuals  within  that  presidency  ? — Yes;  excepting 
the  political  branch,  which  is  considered  open  alike  to  all  the  presidencies. 

865.  Would  it  not  he  desirable  that  there  should  exist  the  power  of  employing 
any  Indian  servant  in  any  department  at  any  presidency  ? — I think,  upon  the 
whole,  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  no  absolute  separation  of  the  services ; 
though  practically  there  must  be  a distinct  distribution,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  languages  and  customs  prevailing  within  the  different  provinces. 

866.  Can  the  government,  as  at  present  constituted,  exercise  an  effectual  con- 
trol over  the  different  agents  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces  ? 

— I think  the  Bengal  government  cannot  possibly  do  so.  Its  sphere  is  much  too 
extensive. 

867.  I):  is  principally  in  this  view  that  you  suggest  the  idea  of  establishing  lieu- 
tenant-governors ? — Yes;  and  as  concerns  the  Bengal  presidency,  I think  the 
Western  Provinces  require  a separate  government  very  urgently.  The  language, 
the  habits,  the  institutions,  the  nature  of  property,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  different 
from  Bengal ; and  1 consider  it  a great  misfortune  to  the  Western  Provinces  to  have 
been  ruled  so  much  by  notions  borrowed  from  Bengal,  which  necessarily  prevail 
more  in  ihc  councils  of  Calcutta  than  they  would  with  a separate  government 
stationed  near  Furruckabacl,  Agra,  Delhi  or  Meerut.  Then  in  order  that  the 
Governor  General  may  really  control  the  other  governments,  it  isjnecessary  that 
lie  should  not  be  responsible  for  the  details  of  any  presidency,  especially  of  that 
which  has  more  than  50,000,000  out  of'70,000,000  or  80,000,000. 

80S.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  are  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  resident 
at  Delhi? — In  the  political  department  he  has  the  same  functions  as  the  other 
political  residents,  modified  of  course  by  local  circumstances,  and  with  several 
political  agents  (British  officers)  under  him.  He  has  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  King  of  Delhi, and  his  family  and  dependents:  he  superintends  or  manages  the 
business  arising  out  of  our  relations  with  Runjeet  Sing,  with  the  protected  Sikh 
chiefs  between  the  Jumna  and  theSutledj,  with  the  adjoining  hill  country,  with 
Bhurtpoor,  and  various  petty  principalities  lying  to  the  West  of  Delhi,  and  with 
the  princes  pf  Rajpootana.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  military  authorities  within 
the  sphere  of  his  authority,  must  attend  to  his  requisitions;  and  of  course  the 
different  political  agents  under  him  are  required  to  obey  his  instructions  in  regard 
to  all  the  matters  falling  within  their  cognizance.  In  the  Judicial  and  Revenue 
departments  he  possesses  the  powers  of  the  Sudder  Court,  and  of  the  Revenue 
Board  within  the  five  divisions  of  the  Delhi  territory,  the  officers  in  charge  of 
which  combine  the  duties  of judge,  magistrate,  and  collector,  but  withoutany  printed 
code  of  regulations  ; and  he  exercises  similar  powers,  but  under  the  rules  of  the 
general  regulations,  within  the  districts  of  Fharunpore  and  Meerut  and  their  de- 
pendencies, which  form  the  upper  part  ofthcDoab,  (or  Two  River  Country) 
betweei  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  are  separated  from  Delhi  by  the  latter. 
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For  each  division,  viz.  that  of  Delhi  and  that  of  the  Doab,  there  is  a Commis- 
sioner of  revenue  and  circuit  intermediate  between  the  resident  and  the  district 
officers. 

869.  Would  the  establishment  of  authorities,  exercising  somewhat  similar 
powers  but  always  subordinate  to  the  Governor  General,  in  different  parts  of  the 
provinces,  operate  beneficially  to  the  administration  of  the  Government  or  other- 
wise ? — 1 think  he  has  more  power  than  it  is  right  to  trust  to  one  man  under  any 
general  and  permanent  system.  But  in  particular  places,  where  there  is  likelihood 
of  disorder,  unless  the  people  are  restrained  by  a strong  hand  ; and  where  they 
are  too  ignorant  and  undisciplined  to  be  governed  or  protected  by  fixed  laws,  a 
similar  arrangement  may  be  advantageous.  In  the  Delhi  territory,  however,  l 
do  not  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  people  altogether  without  published 
laws,  though  it  would  be  very  wrong  hastily  to  extend  to  them  the  rules  that 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

870.  Will  yon  state  what  are  the  boards  now  constituted  at  Calcutta  for  con- 
ductii  g bublic  business  ? — There  are  two  revenue  boards.  One,  called  the  Board 
of  Customs,  Salt,  and  Opium,  exercises  a general  direction  ami  control  over  the 
several  agents  who  provide  the  salt  and  opium,  from  the  sale  of  which  our  revenue 
is  derived,  and  over  the  other  officers  employed  in  the  management  and  protection 
of  those  branches  of  the  public  resources.  They  similarly  control  the  officers  who 
are  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  town  duties,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  also  collectors  of  the  land  revenue  ; and  though  they  have  no  power  in 
reference  to  the  land  revenue,  all  the  collectors  are  under  them  in  matters  relating 
to  the  stamps  and  excise.  For  the  general  control  of  the  business  of  the  Land 
Revenue  department,  there  is  a boavd,  denominated  theSudder  Board  of  Revenue, 
with  commissioners  over  divisions  of  three  or  four  districts,  who  also  exercise 
under  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  the  powers  ofjudges  of  circuit.  When  the  Governor 
General  went  to  the  Western  Provinces  he  took  with  him  a detachment  of  the 
Sudder  Board,  to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  affairs  of  those  provinces  sepa- 
rately from  those  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  I believe.it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a distinct  board  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  a separate  sudder  court. 

871.  Is  there  not  also  a military  and  medical  board  ? — Yes  j there  is  a medical 
board,  whose  chief  duty,  I believe,  is  to  superintend  the  provision  and  distribution 
of  medical  stores,  to  collect  and  examine  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers,  and 
to  advise  government  on  medical  matters  ; and  there  is  a military  board,  which 
acts  as  a board  of  ordnance  and  public  works,  controlling  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  all  military  stores,  the  management  of  all  military  agencies  or  manu- 
factories, the  construction  of  buildings,  anil,  in  short,  superintending  and  advising 
the  government  upon  all  questions  touching  the  materiel  of  the  army ; being 
likewise  employed  to  superintend  and  control  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
embankments,  and  buildings  in  the  civil  department. 

- S72.  Are  there  boards  of  those  descriptions  at  the  minor  presidencies  also? 

There  are  medical  boards  both  at  Madras  and  Bombay  ; and  at  the  former  they 
have  a board  of  revenue  and  a military  board.  At  Bombay  a military  board  did 
exist,  but  was  abolished  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  I have  not  heard  that  it  has 
been  re-established.  There  never  was  any  revenue  board  at  Bombay.  These  are 
all  boards  employed  by  the  government  in  its  political  capacity.  At  Bengal  there 
is  also  a board  of  trade,  which  manages  the  provision  of'  the  Company’s  com- 
mercial investments,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  government  of  the 
country;  there  is  no  board  of  trade  elsewhere  but  at  Calcutta. 

87S.  is  all  the  machinery  now  employed  in  carrying  on  the  government-  the 
boards  of  revenue,  trade,  custom,  medical,  and  military,  necessary  in  youropinioii, 
or  advantageous  to  the  efficient  transaction  of  the  public  business  in  those  depart- 
ments?— I should  think  generally  that  a single  individual  would  conduct  the  duty 
of  the  boards  more  efficiently  than  a collective  body  ; I would  except  perhaps 
the  military  board,  of  which  one  main  duty  is  to  prevent  expense,  and  to  oppose 
plans  likely  to  induce. expense  ; and,  as  far  as  I understand  its  functions,  I tuink 
there  is  an  advantage  in  their  being  discharged  by  more  than  one  person  ; but  I 
conceive  that  one  military  board  ought  to  answer  for  all  India,  if  the  army  was  one. 

874.  Is  not  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  boards  in  itself  an  evil  tending 
rather  to  the  delay  than  the  expedition  of  public  business  ? — -Yes  ; I think  »eni> 
rally  hoards  are  efficient  just  in  proportion  as  their  duty  is  discharged  by  one'man. 
Ii  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  finance  committee  at  Calcutta  discussed  that, 
point  among  others. 

87 0.  Are 
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875.  Are  you  aware  that  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  the  European  civil  ser-  PUBLIC, 
vants  in  India  amounts  to  the  sum  of  2,00u, 000/.  annually? — It  probably  IIolt  jVac!tu,lzie> 
amounted  to  nearly  that  sum  including  all  civil  appointments ; but  has  now,  I Esq‘ 
believe,  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  revision  which  has  taken  place  lately.  6 March  1832' 
870-  The  principle  of  the  system  of  Indian  administration  was  to  conned  India 
and  England,  by  giving  the  English  who  govern  India,  a continual  interest  in 
returninghome,  consequently  giving  them  the  means  of  so  returning  home  by  larger 
salaries  than  under  colonization  might  he  necessary? — Yes;  the  object  lias  been, 

I believe,  to  keep  up  their  connexion  with  their  native  country  iii  that  way. 

877.  Would  not  that  object  be  better  answered  by  giving  them  retiring 
pensions  at  an  earlier  period  ? — They  now  do  get  retiring  pensions  after  25  years’ 
service;  the  amount  of  which  is,  however,  chiefly  paid  by  a contribution  from 
their  own  salaries. 

878.  In  point  of  fact,  about  1,000  or  1,100  Englishmen,  of  high  education  and 
good  connexions,  are  receiving  from  the  Indian  empire  the  means  of  making 
fortunes  and  returning  to  this  country  ? — 1 think  they  have  generally  the  means 
of  making  fortunes  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  return  to  this  country,  but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that,  they  have  not  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  means  given 
to  them. 

S79-  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  law  which  prohibits  civil  servants  realizing 
in  India  whatever  fortunes  they  may  have  acquired  there ?— I think  that  any 
restriction  on  the  purchase  ofland,  except  such  as  may  be  suggested  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  employment  of  individuals,  is  inexpedient.  While  officers  are 
actually  in  the  service  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  allowing  them  to  acquire 
land,  because  the  possession  of  that  would  subsequently  limit  the  sphere  in  which 
they  could  be  employed  by  the  local  government,  if  it  were  thought,  as  I think 
it  would  be,  objectionable  that  they  should  exercise  authority  in  districts  where 
they  themselves  possessed  land.  Saving  those  objections,  I tlnnk  the  obstruc- 
tions inexpedient  and  unnecessary. 

S80.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  that  country  is  con- 
cerned, that  individuals  should  investthe  capital  they  luiveacquired  there  in  advan- 
tageous commercial  and  manufacturing  speculation  there,  rather  than  in  remitting 
it  home? — 1 think  itwould  be  advantageous  to  remove  the  existing  restrictions,  but 
at  the  same  time  1 should  not  expect  that  much  capital  would  be  invested  in  land 
by  the  servants  of  the  Company  ; the  natives  are  willing  to  give  so  high  a price  for 
land  that,  to  say  nothing  of  climate,  I have  no  idea  that  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  European  to  buy  land  in  India,  unless  he  wanted  it  for  purposes  of 
manufacture  or  trade,  or  had  some  scheme  of  improvement  in  view.  But  I think 
the  restriction  is  useless,  and,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  operates,  inexpedient. 

881.  How  many  years’  purchase  is  obtained  for  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta? — 1 have  understood  from  many  natives  that  they  are  very  glad  to  pur- 
chase with  the  prospect  of  a return  of  six  per  cent.,  and  some  experienced  officers 
have  stated  the  ordinary  rate  as  high  as  20  years’  purchase  upon  the  net  profit, 
after  paying  all  the  public  burthens. 

882.  If  land  in  India  sells  at  from  15  to  20  years’ purchase,  and  in  England  from 
25  to  30,  why  do  yon  presume  that  persons  having  made  money  in  India,  would 
not,  if  permitted  by  law,  invest  their  money  in  land  in  India? — I do  not  think  the 
difference  of  profit  would  be  a sufficient  temptation,  except  to  a few.  Most  men 
desire  to  come  home,  and  the  chance  of  bad  health  and  other  contingencies,  from 
which  the  native  is  free,  would  render  it  an  undesirable  speculation. 

883.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  interest  of  money  ? — The  government  pay 
five  per  cent,  for  most  of  their  debts,  and  the  six  per  cent,  debt,  which  they 
cannot  immediately  get  rid  of,  bears  a high  premium.  They  are  now,  I under- 
stand, paying  off  part  of  one  of  the  five  percent,  loans,  and  endeavouring  to  raise 
money  at  four  per  cent., at  which  rate  a considerable  sum  was  at  one  time  raised,  cir- 
cumstances having  occasioned  a glut  in  the  money  market.  Five  per  cent,  may 
now  be  considered  established  as  the  government  rate.  Native  bankers,  I have 
understood,  charge  on  accounts  current  six  per  cent.  The  mercantile  houses  in 
Calcutta  are  at  present,  I believe,  giving  about  eight  per  cent.  The  bank  of  Bengal 
lias  of  late  generally  discounted  at  five  or  six,  requiring  perfect  security.  The  cul- 
tivators of  the  land  hardly  ever,  I believe,  pay  less  than  two  per  cent,  a month, 
and  often  more;  and  interest  varies  within  wide  limits  according  to  credit. 

884-.  With  reference  to  the  two  millions  annually  paid  in  salaries  to  civil  servants 
in  India, you  were  asked  whether  that  did  not  enable  young  men  of  good  education 
(4-45. — I.)  n 4 and 
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ami  connections  to  make  their  fortunes  there,  and  remit  them  to  England ; from 
Jloli  Mackenzie,  w|lat  source>  ol|)er  from  the  industry  of  the  natives,  do  those  funds  proceed  ? 

_X  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fund  proceeds  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 

(5  March  1832.  bein„  f;lct  rcnt>  0fwhich,  by  the  constitution  of  India,  the  government  is  the 
owner.  But  of  course  without  industry  the  land  will  not  yield  rent,  and  in  that 
sense  the  fund  may  be  said  to  be  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  people.  So  in 
regard  to  almost  all  taxes;  and  even  the  opium  revenue,  which  is  a tax  not 
levied  from  the  people  of  India,  but  from  the  consumers  of  the  drug  iu  China. 

885.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  arbitrary  rents  demanded  from  the  natives 
have  been  in  many 'instances  regulated  rather  by  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment thau  by  the  capability  of  the  soil -I  have  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  ihe 
government  demands  have  been  raised  higher  than  they  onghL  to  be,  and  very 
much  in  consequence  of  government  being  or  considering  itself  to  be  poor. 

8S6.  Are  you  aware  than  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro  remonstrated  wiLh  the 
government  at  home  on  the  fatal  mistake  which  had  been  made  in  making  too 
hi«h  an  assessment  in  Madras,  he  was  answered,  nevertheless,  the  government 
could  not  afford  to  lower  it? — 1 believe  that  answer  was  made  to  him,  but  made 
I conceive  in  error. 

887.  With  a view  to  the  principle  of  government  of  that  country,  do  you  not 
think  that  whatever  may  be  the  organ  of  the  administration  of  affairs  of  India  at 
home,  means  must  be  found  of  reducing  the  expense  of  its  administration  ? — 

I believe  the  measures  now  in  progress  will  leave  the  existing  revenue  sufficient: 
but  it  certainly  is  highly  desirable  to  reduce  every  thing  which  can  be  reduced  con- 
sistently with  the  safety  and  good  government  or  the  country;  and  more  especially 
I consider  it  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  country,  that  the  owners  of 
land  should  be  allowed  a share  in  the  rent,  that  there  may  be  no  reasonable  ground 
to  doubt  whether  the  government  demands  exceed  the  rent  or  fall  short  of  it. 

88S.  You  consider  the  difference  between  European  and  native  agency  to  be 
as  nine  to  one  ; and  that  a native  might  be  got  for  100  rupees,  to  perform  the 
same  duty  that  an  European  performs  for  1,000? — I think  3,000  rupees  a year 
would,  on  an  average,  be  sufficient  for  native  judges,  and  I do  not  think  the 
English  judges  are  overpaid  at  30,000.  But  i believe  higher  salaries  for  the 
natives  have  been  recommended  by  some  of  the  judicial  officers  iu  Bengal. 

889.  There  are  instances  of  natives  holding  judicial  offices  to  the  extent  of  (500 
rupees  a month,  are  there  not  ? — In  Bengal  1 knew  only  of  one  officer  so  paid ; the 
head  Moslem  officer  attached  to  the  Sudder  Court,  who  is  called  the  Cuzuc  ool 
Cuzat.  The  native  officers  at  Madras  and  Bombay  are,  1 believe,  more  liberally 
paid,  but  I do  not  know  the  precise  amount  of  tlieir. salaries.  And  referring  to  the 
price  of  labour  and  of  grain  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
.•average  of  3,000,  admitting  of  gradations  up  to  6,000,  would  be  there  sufficient  for 
die  native  judges.  The  European  judges,  I should  observe,  1 contemplate  as  being 
judges  of  appeal ; and  though  I should  expect  from  the  natives  equal  talent,  and 
probably  more  work,  I should  not  expect  the  same  degree  of  trustworthiness. 

890.  The  last  answer  has  supposed  thatacourt  of  appeal,  consisting  of  European 
judges,  should  at  any  rate  exist ; does  not  the  existing  system  furnish  the  best  means 
to  those  who  now  sit  in  the  judicial  courts,  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  which  can 
alone  enable  them  to  decide  appeals ; and  could  such  knowledge  be  obtained, 
unless  the  parties  sitting  in  the  civil  courts  had  previously  passed  through  thejudi- 

' cial  course  in  those  inferior  branches  in  the  districts? — I do  not  think  that  the 
present  system  furnishes  the  information  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Our  officers 
are  generally  too  ignorant  of  the  people  to  administer  good  civil  justice.  I conceive 
that  a civil  servant  should  not  commence  his  career  with  the  discharge  of  judicial 
functions;  but  should  be  employed  on  executive  duties,  which  would  make  him 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  revenue  system  of  the  country,  and  with  the  rights 
and  institutions  of  the  people,  before  he  was  raised  to  be  a judge  of  a district. 

891.  Is  it  part  of  your  plan  that  there  should  beany,  and  how  many,  European 
judges  in  the  provinces? — 1 think  about  41  in  the  districts. 

892.  How  many  now  exist  in  the  districts  ? — There  are  52  judges ; the  pro- 
posed plan  would  give  41 : the  total  civil  servants  of  the  higher  grades  at  present 
173  ; I should  propose  146. 

893.  The  saving  of  judges  would  be  11,  and  of  other  servants  27  ; — Yes;  and 
ultimately  I think  that  fewer  European  judges  would  suffice.  The  authority  of 
natives  beinggradually  extended, and  thecontrol  of  the  European  judges  becoming 
less  and  less  detailed,  much  expense  might  thus  be  saved,  The  conduct  of  the 

natives 
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natives  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  found  good  in  proportion  as  they  are  well  and 
liberally  treated.  The  Bengal  judicial  officers  are  united  in  saying  that  the  Hl 
sudder  ameens  are  respectable  men,  and  at  Madras  the  native  district  judges  are 
equally  esteemed. 

S9'I.  Are  there  any  gradations,  or  are  the  judges  all  of  the  same  rank  ? — Of 
the  European  judges  there  are  three  grades,  the  district  judges,  the  provincial 
judges,  and  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court.  Of  the  native  judges  there  are  two 
classes;  moonsifs,  of  whom  there  are  several  stationed  in  the  interior  of  every 
district,  and  sudder  ameens,  who  are  established  at  the  same  station  with  the 
European  district  judge. 

S95.  There  is  no  judicial  officer  inferior  to  the  judge  in  a district? — Not  uni- 
formly ; but  there  are  magistrates  or  joint  magistrates,  who  are  not  civil  judges, 
but  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  under  special  appointment ; and  the  registers 
generally  try  and  decide  causes  referred  to  them  by  the  judge. 

89b.  Does  your  experience  in  Bengal  enable  you  to  state  to  the  Committee 
under  what  circumstances  a disability  in  respect  to  the  property  of  the  natives  of 
India,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans,  occurs  when  they  shall  have  embraced 
Christianity  ? — I have  never  had  any  case  of  the  kind  brought  distinctly  to  me, 
excepting  what  are  stated  in  a pamphlet  printed  at  Calcutta  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  propagating  the  Gospel  in  India;  but  I have  communi- 
cated with  different  officers  on  the  subject,  and  I believe  it  to  be  generally 
recognised  as  part  of  the  Hindoo  law  that  the  right  of  inheritance  is  forfeited  by 
conversion  to  and  the  observance  of  another  faith. 

S97*  It  is  the  same  with  the  Mahomedan  law,  is  it  not? — I apprehend  so. 

898.  In  both  cases  generally,  not  by  conversion  to  Christianity,  but  by 
departure  from  their  original  faith  ; by  becoming  an  outcast  in  the  case  of  the 
Hindoo,  and  an  infidel  in  the  case  of  a Mussulman? — Yes ; and  in  the  case  of 
a Hindoo  the  question  would  probably  turn,  not  on  matters  of  faith,  but  on 
practices  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  retention  of  caste. 

899.  Has  any  mode  occurred  to  you  by  which,  preserving  perfectly  and  entire 
the  toleration  of  our  native  subjects,  the  rights  of  those  who  may  become 
Christians,  rights  connected  with  civil  property,  may  be  preserved  to  them  also? 

— The  question  was  discussed  in  Bengal,  and  is  adverted  to  in  Ihe  correspondence 
regarding  a legislative  council.  It  was  admitted  to  involve  considerable  difficulty. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  a general  law  should  be 
passed,  declaring  that  no  such  consequence  should  follow  a departure  from 
hereditary  faith,  excepting  with  regard  to  property  (to  be  defined),  in  regard  to 
which  there  might  be  conditions  inconsistent  with  a change  of  religion:  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  management  of  various  endowments,  both  Hindoo  and  Moslem, 
which  could  not,  consistently  with  their  purposes  or  the  rights  of  others,  be 
vested  in  any  who  had  not  adhered  to  the  old  faith.  In  the  case  of  Hindoos, 
too,  I should  imagine  that  it  would  be  ordinarily  (bund  necessary  to  leave  the 
family  house  with  those  who  continued  in  that  faith,  without  interference  of  the 
convert,  for  many  have  temples  attached  to  them  ; and  it  would,  at  any  rate,  I 
conceive,  lie  impossible  that  the  convert  could  live  with  his  unconverted  relations. 

To  compel  a sale  would  be  a hardship  and  offensive. 

900.  Your  experience  has  not  furnished  you  perhaps  with  any  practical  in- 
stance  of  the  evil,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  evil  was  evaded  or  remedied?— No; 

I have  never  had  to  do  practically  with  any  such  case. 

901.  Would  you  leave  to  the  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  the  power  of  bequeathing 
property  to  his  descendants  on  condition  of  their  remaining  in  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors  ? — 1 think  the  law  of  bequest  ought  to  be  left  as  it  is.  Moslems  are 
limited  to  the  bequest  of  one-third  of  their  property  ; and  though  the  Hindoos, 
under  the  law  as  administered  in  Calcutta,  are,  I believe,  considered  to  have  an 
absolute  right  of  bequest,  1 should  not  interfere  to  alter  the  law  by  a legislative 
enactment. 

90'.?.  The  Hindoo  having  the  absolute  right  of  bequest,  would  be  very  likely  to 
enjoin  the  continuance  of  his  sons  in  the  faith,  as  the  condition  of  their  inheriting 
the  property? — Still  I should  not  interfere  with  the  right  it  it  exist. 

90S.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  case  of  intestates  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  a regulation  by  which  the  courts  should  be  directed  or  permitted  to  divide 
the  property  of  such  person,  being  a Christian,  in  the  same  way  that  he  would 
divide  it  if  he  had  remained  either  a Hindoo  or  a Mussulman?— No;  with  the 
exceptions  I have  already  mentioned. 

(445. — I.)  o 901.  The 
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904'.  The  Committee  understand  that  certain  regulations  have  been  established 
in  Bengal,  by  which  certain  offices  were  reserved  to  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans, 
with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  European  candidates  for  such  offices,  or  the 
half-castes,  Indo-Britons ; practically,  has  the  interpretation  of  such  regulations 
been  to  exclude  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  who  should  become  Christians? — I 
believe  it  has  operated  to  exclude  Christians  in  districts  under  the  Madras  pre- 
sidency, where  the  Christian  population  was  considerable.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  similar  result  having  occurred  practically  in  Bengal. 

905.  Are  you  aware  how  far  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the 
Bengal  presidency  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  English  population? — On  that 
subject  I beg  permission  to  refer  the  Committee  to  a report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  satin  Bengal  in  1829-30;  it  is  dated  Lhe  30lb  April  1830.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  to  determine  how  far  it  is  incumbent  on  the  government  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population. 

906.  That  being  also  a question  of  finance? — We  laid  to  consider  it.  chiefly  as 
such ; but  the  late  Bishop  Turner,  I believe,  reported  to  the  government  fully 
upon  the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  committee. 

907.  Do  you  know  that  in  Southern  India,  Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, intermarry  with  the  Hindoo  tribes, • and  continue  to  keep  up  caste? — I 
am  not  aware  that  such  is  the  case.  I know  that  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  many  retain  the  name  of  Rajpoots  who  have  become  Moslems; 
and  other  Hindoo  converts  to  the  Mahomedan  religion  adhere  to  their  notions 
ofca  le,  and  other  ancient  customs  and  prejudices;  but  I do  not  believe  that 
those  of  different  religions  intermarry. 

908.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  a Hindoo,  from  having  violated 
caste  in  many  instances,  was  declared  by  the  court  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  his  trade  irrevocably,  in  reference  to  one  only  of  all  the 
offences  proved  to  have  been  committed  by  him  ; that  one  being  the  offence  of 
cohabiting  with  a Mahomedan  woman  ? — I do  not  remember  any  such  case ; 
indeed,  I believe  several  Hindoos  on  the  Bengal  side  of  India  have  been  guilty 
of  the  offence  without  the  penalty  following;  though  probably,  if  it  were 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  their  punchayet,  or  general  assembly,  expulsion 
would  follow. 

909.  The  case  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  question  lately  put  was 
a case  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  Sudder  Dewanoe  Adawlut  in  the  year  1814' ; 
does  that  or  not  bring  the  case  to  your  recollection  ? — 1 think  I know  the  party 
referred  to.  The  family  was  one  of  distinction  in  Behar;  but  the  c ire  11  in  stances 
have  escaped  me;  they  will  probably  be  found  in  one  of  the  printed  reports  of 
decisions  passed  by  that  court. 


Jovis,  8°  die  Martii,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Charles  Lushington,  Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

910.  DURING  how  many  years  were  you  a servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  India? — I was  actually  resident  22  years;  but  altogether  I was  about 
27  years  in  the  Company’s  service. 

911.  During  how  long  a portion  of  that  time  did  you  fulfil  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  General  Department  at  Calcutta? — I was  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  General  Department  of  Bengal  nearly  10  years  ; two  years  of  that 
period  I was  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government,  in  addition.  During  the  same 
period  also  I was  about  six  or  eight  months  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Adam  and 
to  Lord  Amherst. 

912.  Mr.  Adam  was  at  that  time  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor-General? 
— He  exercised  those  functions  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  beginning  of 
August  1823. 

918.  Will  you  state  to  t he  Committee,  as  the  result  of  your  experience  in  India, 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  existing  system  for 

educating 
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educating  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  ? — I think  the  present  system  of 
education  at  Hertford  is  defective.  The  character  of  the  education  of  the 
young  men  is  not  sufficiently  defined  ; it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  treated 
neither  as  boys  nor  as  men.  1 am  inclined  also  to  be  of  opinion,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nature  of  their  appointment,  they  are  apt  to  presume  too  much 
upon  their  interest;  they  consider  themselves  too  free  from  responsibility;  and 
I believe  that,  with  some  few  eminent  exceptions,  the  proficiency  in  the  native 
languages  which  the  writers  ordinarily  take  with  them  from  Haileybury  to  Cal- 
cutta is  imperfect.  If  the  Hertford  institution  be  maintained,  its  anomalous 
system  should  be  corrected ; it  should  be  considered  and  governed  either  as  a 
seminary  or  a college,  not  as  a nondescript  establishment,  where  the  youths  are 
subjected  to  an  ill-defined  restraint,  vacillating  between  the  coercion  of  a school 
and  the  liberal  and  manly  discipline  of  an  university. 

914.  Does  not  that  undue  reliance  upon  what  you  term  their  interest  emanate 
in  a great  degree  from  the  system  of  nomination  under  which  they  are  originally 
appointed  ? — Yes ; that  is  what  I allude  to. 

915.  Do  you  consider  the  qualifications  established  in  the  system  at  Haileybury 
as  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  with  a view  to  the  formation  of  the  young  men 
for  useful  civil  service  in  India? — No;  I do  not  think  they  are. 

916.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  those  qualifications  as  defective? — I think 
that  too  much  time  is  devoled  to  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  acquire  the  native 
languages,  which  would  be  much  better  learnt  in  India.  I would  confine  the 
study  of  the  native  languages  at  Haileybury  merely  to  the  elementary  and  gram- 
matical parts,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  acquired  at  Calcutta,  either  at  the  College  or 
in  such  other  way  as  may  hereafter  be  determined ; in  fact,  I would  devote  the 
education  in  England  to  the  acquisition  of  the  points  of  education  of  a gentleman, 
laying  a good  classical  foundation,  according  to  the  existing  practice  of  tuition, 
and  combining  with  it  the  study  of  state  polity  and  general  jurisprudence. 

917-  Do  all  the  young  men  proceed  at  present  to  India  with  the  same  certificate 
of  qualification  ? — As  far  as  I recollect,  they  all  have  one  form  of  certificate. 

918.  Has  it  been  very  generally  found  that  the  attainments  of  the  young 
men  have  corresponded  to  such  certificates? — I think  in  most  cases  they  have. 

I have  observed  in  one  or  two  instances,  in  communication  with  the  officers  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  young  men  did  not 
answer  quite  so  strictly  as  they  should  do. 

9H).  Do  you  mean  that  on  tlu'ir  arrival  at  the  College  at  Calcutta  it  has  not 
been  very  frequently  found  necessary  for  them  to  begin  their  education  almost 
de  novo  ? — Occasionally  with  respect  to  the  Oriental  languages.  Credit  is  some- 
times given  to  the  young  men  for  respectable  proficieucy  in  Persian,  Bengalee, 
or  Hindostanee,  when  their  ignorance  of  those  tongues  is  hut  too  apparent. 

920.  What  should  you  consider  the  most  efficient  diode  of  obviating  the  evils 

arising  out  of  the  system  of  nomination  to'writershipsat  home  ? — I can  answer  that 
point  most  readily,  because  I have  fijeqi i ently  cons! flered  it.  I think  the  best  plan 
would  be,  to  distribute  the  wfitersliips  among  the  ‘universities  and  great  seminaries 
ofEngla'nd,  Scotland,  andtrefandjorenM  empowered 

to  bestow  them' according  to"  a'  conscientious  'and 'uninfluenced  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  candidates, 'Whose,  only  titje  should  be  'their  merit,  and  whose  only 
disqualification,  if  unobjectionable''  in  a moral  point  of  view,  should  be  their 
deficiency  in  the  attainments  adapted  to  the  stations  for  which  they  are  destined. 

921.  To  vest  them,  in  short,  in  spine  independent  authorities;  the  basis  of 
obtaining  such  preferment' cortsistihg  in  public  competition? — Exactly  so.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  we  should  have  the  choice  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  rising  talent  of  Great  Britain;  and  India  would  be  supplied  with  functionaries 
of  superior  and  authenticated  ‘ability.'1  1 conceive  that  the  character  of  the 
service  would  be  very  much  raised  indeed  by  such  an  alteration. 

922.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  by  such  a change  of  system  the  moral  character 
of  the  young  men  so  sent  out  would' be  materially  affected? — I think  so.  We 
should  have  men  of  a steadier  cast,  and  more  alive  to  the  consequences  of 
responsibility. 

928.  With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  young  men  should  proceed  to  India,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  present  age  is  too  high  or  too  low  ? — I think,  on  an 
average,  they  generally  go  out  at  about  eighteen.  That  is  a very  fair  medium 
to  take,  but  I would  rather  have  them  go  out  older  than  younger;  certainly,  by 
going  out  older,  they  are  more  likely  to  avoid  habits  of  expense. 

(445—1.)  o 2 924.  If 
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924.  If  the  principle  of  introducing  into  the  civil  administration  of  India  more 
generally  native  agency  were  adopted,  must  it  not  follow  that  there  would  not 
be  so  many  probationary  offices  for  young  Europeans  to  fill  in  India  as  there  arc 
now?— Certainly  not.  When  the  system  is  matured,  I should  conclude  that  we 
should  not  want  any  young  men  for  assistants  or  registrars. 

92o.  If  then  the  offices  ofgrcater  responsibility  and  control  were  alone  reserved 
for  Europeans,  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  desirable  that  young  men  should 
proceed  from  this  country  with  a view  to  filling  such  stations  at  a somewhat  more 
advanced  period  of  life  than  at  present  ?— Yes,  certainly;  supposing  they  are  at 
once  to  step  into  situations  of  importance ; but  the  difficulty  occurs  how  they 
are  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience  and  local  knowledge,  without  a suitable 
probationary  course  of  service  in  India. 

926.  Does  not  a young  man  proceeding  to  India  cut  himself  off  altogether 
from  the  different  professions,  civil  and  military,  of  this  country?— Yes;  lie  does, 
unless  he  returns  to  England  within  the  age  necessary  to  pursue  such  professions. 

927.  Does  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  instances  have  been  very  rare  of 
sending  back  to  England  young  men  who  have  proceeded  there,  appointed  to 
wi  iterships,  however  deficient,  in  point  of  ability,  they  might  have  proved  them- 
selves for  employment  in  India? — I think  that  consideration  has  operated  very 
strongly  with  the  government. 

928.  Do  you  remember  any  instances  of  young  men  being  sent  back,  except 
for  some  moral  offence? — I do  not  remember  any  young  man  being  sent  back. 

929.  What  is  the  principle  of  promotion  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company 
when  in  India;  is  it  by  seniority,  or  is  it  by  favour  of  the  local  government? — In 
as  many  cases  as  possible,  regard  to  seniority  is  observed.  There  are  some  very 
important  situations  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  overlook  mere  seniority, 
and  to  select  men  of  marked  ability ; for  instance,  the  political  residences,  the 
SudderDewanee  Adawlutand  some  others;  butthe  claims  of  seniority  are  respected 
as  much  as  possible,  so  much  so,  as  to  deprive  the  Governor-General  of  a great 
portion  of  what  would  be  considered  patronage  ; he  scarcely  has  a selection.  I 
look  upon  it  that  the  patronage  of  India,  I mean  Bengal,  which  is  the  only  part 
I am  intimately  acquainted  with,  is,  generally  speaking,  dispensed  with  remarkable 
equity. 

930.  If  the  supply  of  writers  is  proportioned  at  all  to  the  demand  for  filling  up 
vacancies  as  they  arise  in  India,  it  is  presumed  that  the  Governor-General  has  very 
little  room  for  selection  in  the  servants  to  be  promoted? — Certainly  but  little. 

931.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a large  body  of  supernumerary  young  men  are  sent 
out  to  India,  would  it  not  entail  a very  heavy  charge  upon  the  finances  of  the 
country  ? — Yes ; I should  think  so. 

932.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  are  at  present,  and  under  an  extended 
system  of  native  education,  would  for  the  future  be,  a still  larger  supply  of  intel- 
ligent, informed,  and  trustworthy  natives,  adequate  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  nearly 
all  the  offices,  except  the  highest  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments?  — 
Undoubtedly;  I have  a very  high  opinion  of  native  talent. 

933.  Would  the  introduction  of  native  agency  into  those  departments,  and  the 
giving  the  people  of  the  country  reason  to  know  that  they  were  not  excluded  from 
those  rewards  which  await  European  talent  and  acquirement,  in  your  opinion,  tend 
to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  British  dominion  ? — I should  think  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  would  do  so. 

934-.  During  the  period  of  your  residence  in  India,  did  not  you  interest  your- 
self considerably  in  the  system  of  native  education  ? — A great  deal,  as  far  as  my 
official  occupations  would  allow. 

935.  Will  you  state  whether  oflate  years  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Bengal 
in  that  particular? — Some  years  back  the  Company  were  authorized  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  appropriate  a lac  of  rupees  annually  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation among  the  natives,  out  of  the  surplus  territorial  revenues  of  the  Company. 
For  a longtime  there  was  no  surplus  revenue;  indeed,  I am  not  quite  certain  that 
there  is  any  now:  but  a few  years  ago  the  government  began  to  apportion  that 
annual  lac  of  rupees  regularly  amongst  certain  institutions,  and  I may  say,  that  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the  government  have  afforded  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  cordial,  and  the  most  benevolent  support  to  the  education  of  the  natives. 
They  have  established  a Sanscrit  College,  with  a foundation  of 30,000  rupees  a year; 
they  have  established  a Mahomedan  College,  with  the  same  endowment;  and’  they 
have  assisted  very  much  what  we  call  the  Anglo-Indian  College,  which  is  a college 

founded 
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founded  by  the  Hindoos  themselves  almost  expressly  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
English  language.  They  have  favoured  this  college  very  much,  by  allowing  it  the 
use  of  instruments,  books,  and  other  facilities,  and  permitting  several  of  their  own 
officers  to  act  as  examiners,  and  to  aid  them  in  various  ways.  The  examinations 
of  this  latter  college,  I know  in  one  instance,  and  probably  in  several  instances 
have  been  conducted  at  the  Government-house  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Government  have  revived  the  colleges  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  also  one 
at  Benares,  and  they  have  established  schools  at  Chinsuralt,  Chunar,  Ajmere,  and 
Bhagulpore,  and  other  places;  they  have  also  appointed  a committee  of  public 
instruction,  who  superintend  not  only  the  government’s  own  institutions, but  afford 
their  aid  and  countenance  to  all  the  schools  belongingto  natives  which  may  apply 
to  them  for  aid.  The  committee  are  specially  instructed  to  submit  from  time  lo 
time  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to 
improve  the  education  and  morals  of  the  people  by  the  introduction  of  useful 
knowledge,  including  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe.  The  principal  civil 
servants  at  the  presidency  belong  to  the  committee,  of  which  a member  of  council 
is  usually  president.  The  progress  of  native  education  is  ascertained  with  great 
anxiety  by  the  Governors-General.  In  their  speeches  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
College  of  FortWilliam,  notice  is  always  taken  of  the  progress  of  native  education, 
and  learned  natives  are  very  much  encouraged  ; I should  say  on  the  whole,  that 
a very  warm  and  heart-felt  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  government  in  native 
education,  and  that  its  servants  also,  as  far  as  possible,  have  contributed  their 
endeavours  to  the  promotion  of  that  most  desirable  object. 

986.  However  strong  the  interest  felt  by  the  government  in  the  object  of  edu- 
cating the  natives  of  India,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  one  lac  of  rupees, 
about  10,000 1.  sterling,  is  the  only  portion  of  a territorial  revenue  of  about 
20,000,000/.,  at  present  devoted  to  that  object? — I suspect  so,  except  some 
inconsiderable  additions  ; they  occasionally  give  a few  hundred  rupees  a month 
to  other  institutions  for  native  education. 

937-  You  have  mentioned  that  the  natives  themselves  established  an  Anglo- 
Indian  College  at  Calcutta,  with  a view  principally  of  acquiring  and  disseminating 
the  English  language  ; is  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  a strong  proof  of  the  eager- 
ness of  the  natives  to  acquire  the  English  language? — It  is  a very  strong  proof;  and 
that  is  not  the  only  proof!  because  they  have  constantly  shown  a great  anxiety  to 
acquire  the  English  language. 

938.  Arc  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  in  the  establishments 
hitherto  existing  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  native  education,  the  acquirement 
of  the  English  language  lias  been  universally  adopted  as  an  essential  object? — 
The  Sanscrit  College  was  originally  instituted  principally  for  the  cultivation  of 
that  language,  but  an  English  class  was  afterwards  added.  In  the  Mahomedan 
College  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Mahomedan  law  is  chiefly  cultivated;  but  they 
also  have  an  English  class. 

939-  Do  you  not  think  that  by  opening  employment  in  India  to  such  natives 
only  as  should  have  made  some  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language, 
a great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  natives  generally  to  acquire  it? — Yes;  I 
think  so. 

1H0.  Even  at  present,  small  as  is  the  portion  of  natives  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  country,  do  they  not,  in  many  instances,  prefer  the  English 
language  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  other  foreign  Oriental  languages? — I think  the 
younger  class  do.  There  has  been  a very  great  interest  indeed  excited  among 
the  rising  generation  in  favour  of  the  English  language. 

9'1'1.  You  arc  aware  that  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  India  are 
universally  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a foreign  language,  namely,  the 
Persian  ; do  you  think  it  might  be  possible  gradually  to  introduce  the  English 
language  into  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  courts  of  justice? — I cannot 
see  any  objection  to  that,  because  the  Persian  language  is  as  much  a foreign  lan- 
guage to  a Hindoo  as  English  is.  The  Bengal  government,  however,  have  gone 
far  towards  settling  that  point,  by  promulgating  their  intention  gradually  and 
eventually  to  render  the  English  language  the  medium  of  transacting  public 
business  throughout  the  country. 

9-1.2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  giving  to  the  natives  systematically  an  enlightened 
education,  affords  the  best  chance  of  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
India? — It  is  the  only  rational  foundation.  While  encouraging,  to  every  pru- 
dential degree,  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  our  Indian  subjects, 
(445. — I.)  o S every 
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every  government  under  which  I have  served,  has  enjoined  the  most  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  long-avowed  and  indispensable  condition  of  not  interfering  directly 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  natives,  an  injunction  which  has  pointedly  and 
wisely  been  reiterated  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  A disposition  having  of  late 
been  inanifested  in  certain  quarters  to  depart  from  that  judicious  and  just  course 
of  policy,  it  seems  expedient  that  our  obligations,  as  declared  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  respect  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people,  should  be  reviewed,  and 
their  observance  authoritatively  inculcated,  for  if  we  disregard  our  solemn  en- 
gagements to  our  native  subjects,  we  must  calculate  on  their  bitter  disaffection. 

943.  Have  you  had  occasion  personally  to  observe  any  instances  in  which  the 
extension  of  education  has  had  the  consequence  of  affecting  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  natives? — I have  not  had  any  personal  observation  or  the  fact;  but  I appre- 
hend it  certainly  does  exist  very  strongly.  I have  great  reason  to  suppose,  that 
at  least  one  in  ten  of  those  Hindoos  at  the  presidency  who  have  at  all  given  their 
attention  to  reading,  scoff  at  and  have  abandoned  the  follies  of  idolatry  and  be- 
come deists.  I had  not  much  intercourse  with  the  natives  myself  in  India. 

944.  Has  any  progress  been  made  in  the  Bengal  presidency  in  the  conversion 
of  the  nalives  to  Christianity? — I am  afraid  very  little;  there  have  been  to  my 
knowledge  one  or  two  remarkable  instances,  however,  of  sincere  conversion,  and 
many  more  are  claimed.  The  cause  ofChristianity  will  not  be  promoted  in  India  by 
premature,  injudicious,  or  fanatical  attempts  at  proselytism.  The  experience  of 
late  years  has  shown  (I  mention  it  with  sorrow)  that  the  direct  and  permanent  con- 
version of  adult  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans  (especially  the  former)  is  extremely  rare; 
it  only  remains  therefore  to  seek  the  propagation  ofChristianity  by  the  slow  process 
of  instructing  the  rising  generation.  The  progress  must  indeed  he  gradual,  but  the 
results  will  be  solidly  beneficial.  Any  efforts  to  force  such  results,  by  open  inter- 
ference with  the  religious  observances  of  our  native  subjects,  might,  without  advanc- 
ing the  great  cause  in  view,  produce  consequences  the  most  inj  urious.  Such  pro- 
ceedings might  tend  to  our  expulsion  from  the  country  in  the  midst  of  our  career 
of  usefulness,  and  cast  back  the  objects  of  our  care  into  their  ancient  ignorance. 
We  must  patiently  persevere  in  the  course  which  has  already  produced  a large 
harvest  of  improvement.  It  is  true  that  the  consequences  of  our  teaching  the 
natives  the  value  and  extent  of  their  power  will  lead  to  their  asserting  it,  and  to  the 
subversion  of  our  rule ; but  this  consummation  is  not  likely  to  occur  till  the  light 
ofknowletlge  has  spread  widely,  and  beyond  the  risk  of  extinction,  bringing  with 
it  the  secure  establishment  ofChristianity.  The  change  of  dominion  will  then, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  effected  without  convulsion  ; we  shall  retire  gracefully;  gra- 
titude will  succeeed  to  resistance  ; and  instead  of  our  being  execrated  as  reck- 
less tyrants,  our  memory  will  be  revered  as  belonging  to  enlightened  benefactors. 

945.  In  what  light  are  such  converts  held  by  their  countrymen  in  Bengal  ? — 
Greatly  depreciated.  They  cease  to  associate  with  them  ; they  will  not  eat  in 
their  company  ; and,  in  fact,  despise  them. 

94-6.  Yon  stated  that  yon  had  a high  opinion  of  the  native  talent;  have  you  also 
a sufficiently  high  opinion  of  their  trustworthiness  to  consider  that  native  agency 
generally  might  be  employed  in  India?— Generally  speaking,  1 have  not  a very 
high  opinion  of  their  trustworthiness;  but  1 think  it  is  because  when  they  have 
been  in  situations  of  trust,  they  have  never  been  adequately  reinu iterated;  but  if 
they  were  liberally  paid  and  properly  educated,  I do  not  see  why  the  Bengalee 
should  not  be  as  trustworthy  as  the  European.  I can  adduce  one  instance 
within  my  own  knowledge,  which,  I think,  showed  great  trustworthiness  on  the 
part  of  the  nalives:  it  rather  concerns  myself  personally,  but  perhaps  I shall  be 
excused  for  mentioning  it.  After  I had  been  in  India  about  tl  years,  I was 
objiged  to  go  home  for  my  health.  As  I had  been  in  the  Political  Secretary’s 
office  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  except  when  I was  in  college,  I had  long 
ceased  to  give  any  attention  to  the  native  languages,  except  for  mere  colloquial 
purposes.  1 returned  to  India  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  and  of 
course  was  thrown  out  of  my  situation  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  some  employment  or  other,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  take  the  first  that 
was  offered  (I  would  not  have  accepted  a judicial  one,  from  conscientious  motives), 
and  I was  appointed  acting  collector  of  Burdwan,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
about  450,00Uf.  a year.  When  I took  charge  of  that  eollectorship,  I was  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  my  duty,  and  had  to  depend  for  advice  on  the  head  clerk,  a 
Bengalee,  but  who  understood  English  perfectly.  I remained  there  six  months, 
and  of  course  endeavoured  to  qualify  myself  as  well  as  I could,  and  also  showed 
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as  much  pretence  of  supervision  as  it  was  possible  for  me,  under  such  a state  of  ~1  7 
inexperience,  to  evince.  I was  then  summoned  to  Calcutta  to  officiate  as  poli-  G‘  Lu^noton, 
tical  secretary  to  government,  and  was  enabled  to  render  up  my  accounts,  s March  1882 
and  to  escape  from  the  collcctorship  (for  I can  use  no  other  word)  without  arc 
complaint  of  defalcation,  owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  integrity  or  moderation 
of  the  principal  native  officers. 

947.  The  term  “ Collector”  would  imply  to  an  Englishman  a mere  receipt  of 
money;  will  you  give  the  Committee  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  an  individual  filling  that  office? — The  principal  duty  of  a collector  is 
to  receive  the  revenue,  and  to  preside  in  what  we  call  summary  suits;  that  is, 
suits  that  require  early  decision  between  the  ryot  and  the  landlord.  I believe 
these  are  appealable  to  some  other  court,  but  I cannot  speak  much  about  revenue 
matters,  as  six  months,  1.5  years  ago,  were  all  the  experience!  had  on  those  points. 

948.  Does  the  collector  combine  any  other  functions? — Not  that  I recollect. 

949.  Does  any  method  suggest  itself  to  you,  in  which  the  government  could  give 
encouragement  to  the  village  schools,  however  trifling  the  amount  might  be  in  each 
case,  which  would  considerably  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  English  by  a large  por- 
tion of  the  population  ? — The  most  effectual  mode  of  aiding  them  would  be  to  assist 
in  providing  them  with  competent  masters,  a measure  not  very  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, as  a considerable  prejudice  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos  against 
becoming  teachers  for  hire;  but  this  prejudice  has  of  late  been  weakened. 

950.  You  said  that  the  natives  had  shown  a great  anxiety  to  obtain  a knowledge 
of  the  English  language;  can  you  state  whether  many  of  them  have  made  any  pro- 
ficiency in  the  language? — They  have  made  very  remarkable  proficiency  in  the 
English  language.  Some  of  the  students,  who  have  completed  their  education  in 
the  Hindoo  College,  and  other  institutions,  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  debating 
societies,  where  they  discuss  topics  of  considerable  importance  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  read  lectures  and  essays  of  their  own  composition,  upon  various  literary 
and  scientific  subjects.  At  one  of  the  meetings  above  mentioned,  the  question  for 
discussion  was,  “ Whether  posthumous  fame  be  a rational  principle  of  human 
action  or  not.”  It  is  true  that  the  debates  soon  branched  off  into  a consideration 
of  the  possibility  and  probability  of  human  perfection,  but  the  orators  spoke  with 
remarkable  fluency,  quoting  Gibbon,  Hume,  Reid,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  &c.  The  forms  of  similar  meetings  in  England  were  imitated,  and 
the  chairman  having  inquired  the  reason  of  the  secretary’s  absence,  a loud  cry  of 
“Persecution  In  was  raised,  and  it  was  explained  that  he  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  his  father,  who  was  afraid  that  his  principles  of  paganism  should  he 
corrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  other  members  being  deists.  Thus  has  the 
beginning  of  a most  wonderful  change  been  worked  among  a race,  who  for  a long 
time  were  considered  as  sunk  in  a hopeless  state  of  ignorance  and  the  blindest 
idolatry.  I should  have  mentioned  before,  that  one  of  the  young  Hindoos  in  ques- 
tion being  called  upon  at  the  police  to  swear,  as  usual,  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges, 
declined,  averring  that  he  should  just  as  soon  swear  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

951.  Have  you  known  of  a native  of  Calcutta,  a Hindoo  of  education,  publish- 
ing a work  turning  into  ridicule  the  idolatry  and  superstitions  of  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  question  refers  to  a work  published  in  the  year  1820? — I do  not 
remember  it. 

952.  Are  you  aware  that  any  of  the  young  men  at  Calcutta  have  established 
a periodical  work  in  the  English  language? — 1 cannot  speak  with  certainty;  but 
I think  I have  heard  it  mentioned. 

953.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  debates  you  have  mentioned? — No;  but 
I am  in  correspondence  with  persons  who  have  sent  me  authentic  information  on 
that  subject. 

954.  What  subordinate  offices  had  you  filled  in  India  previous  to  your  appoint- 
ment to  the  collcctorship  of  Burdwan? — On  my  leaving' college  I was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Governor-General’s  office.  That  office  consisted  of  eight  or  ten 
junior  civil  servants  employed  under  the  Marquess  Wellesley  solely  in  the  duty  of 
transcription,  but  of  a strictly  confidential  nature.  Afterwards,  upon  the  disso- 
lution of  that  office,  I was  appointed  assistant  to  the  secretary  in  the  Political 
department;  I then  became  deputy  secretary  in  the  same  office,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England  for  my  health  in  1812.  Upon  my  return,  I was  appointed 
to  the  acting  coTlectorship  of  Burdwan,  and  then  became  secretary. 

955.  It  was  not,  then,  by  virtue  cf  seniority  that  you  became  collector  of 
Burdwan? — I was  entitled  to  a collectorship  by  my  standing. 

(445. — I.)  0 4 956.  Will 
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g5g<  win  yoU  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  being  entitled  to 

C.  Lushington,  a eollectorship  by  your  standing  ? — Unless  in  consequence  of  notorious  incapacity, 
Esq-  a civil  servant  is,  after  six  or  seven  years,  supposed  eligible  lo  a eollectorship. 

8 Much  1832.  ()57  Js  it  USU.,1  for  writers  to  be  appointed  to  situations  without  any  reference 

whatever  to  their  capability,  or  their  adaptation  to  the  offices  to  which  they  are 
appointed?— Yes;  because  they  possess  very  little  peculiar  qualification  when  they 
first  leave  the  college  ; some  young  men  who  have  made  very  great  proficiency 

arc  generally  selected  for  the ’political  residences. 

1)38.  Did  not  the  government  of  Bengal  in  1823  state  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
that  the  supply  of  civil  servants,  from  temporary  causes,  was  inadequate  to  the 
demand? — 1 think  they  did.  . 

959.  Did  not  the  local  governments  in  consequence  appoint  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, not  of  the  regular  civil  servants,  to  offices  commonly  held  by  covenanted 
servants? — I do  not  remember  any  particular  instance  of  it ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  fact  may  not  have  existed,  because  1 was  only  cognizant  of  the  affairs  of 
my  own  department.  , . 

y60.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  present  mode  of  administering  the  public  depart- 
ments in  Calcutta,  through  the  agency  of  Boards,  is  attended  with  advantage  Lo  the 
public  service?— Certainly  not  with  advantage;  I think  it  is  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  and  great  delay.  Instead  of  having  Boards,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  one  responsible  efficient  person.  The  consequence  of  a Board, 
in  many  cases,  is,  that  you  have  one  able  man  who  docs  the  work,  and  you  have 
an  inferior  person,  or  a person  of  tolerable  attainments,  just  to  fill  up  the  number 
to  make  the  quorum. 

961.  From  the  distance  to  which  many  of  those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  India  in  the  provinces  are  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  must  it 
not  happen  that  the  government  of'  the  residency  can  have  but  an  imperfect  con- 
trol over  their  proceedings? — Certainly. 

96*2.  In  what  way  does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  he  desirable  to  amend  the 
system  of  the  administration  of  the  government  in  India  itself,  with  a view  lo  give 
it  greater  vigour  and  unity  of  action? — That  is  a most  momentous  and  important 
question,  which  I feel  great  difficulty  in  answering. 

968.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  by  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governors, 
vested  with  considerable  powers,  but  always  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General, 
a greater  degree  of  vigour  and  uniformity  of  action  might  be  given  to  the  executive 
administration  of  the  country? — Yes;  I think  so,  and  the  Governor-General  would 
be  greatly  relieved  by  such  appointments ; nor  do  1 think,  upon  the  whole,  it 
will  be  the  cause  of  great  additional  expense,  because  other  appointments  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

96 1.  Under  such  a system,  might  not,  for  instance,  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ments at  Bombay  and  Madras  be  very  materially  reduced? — I think  they  might,  cer- 
tainly. I conceive  that  instead  of  having  governments  with  councils,  &c.,yon  might 
have  lieutenant-governors  there  also,  by  which  an  immense  expense  would  be  saved. 

965.  What  additional  powers  do  you  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  give  to  such 
officers,  beyond  those  now  exercised  by  the  present  provincial  authorities?' — The 
lieutenant-governors,  supposing  that  system  to  prevail  over  all  British  India,  would 
require  very  extensive  powers,  territorial,  judicial,  and  political,  which  should 
enable  them  to  act  without  reference  to  the  paramount  authority,  except  on  the 
most  important  occasions.  It  would  simplify  the  business  a great  ileal,  and  would 
save  the  time  of  the  Governor-General.  At  present,  the  Governor-General  is 
overwhelmed  with  business,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  every  detail 
submitted  to  him.  Of  course,  there  might  he  some  efficient  plan  of  responsibility 
arranged  for  the  lieutenant-governors,  but  I do  not  profess  to  say  wlnit  it  could 
be  just  now.  I am  only  speaking  in  reply  to  the  question,  as  to  the  general 
alteration  which  I think  might  be  expediently  introduced. 

966.  Should  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  de- 
tached from  the  local  administration  at  Calcutta? — I would  confine  the  attention 
of  the  Governor-General  to  the  most  important  points ; he  has  far  too  much  to  do. 
1 think  that  the  members  of  Council  might  perforin  a great  part  olTho  business 
upon  their  own  responsibility;  I even  think  the  secretaries  to  government  might 
taketheirshareinthe  executive  also,  upon  responsibility,  without makingu  reference 
upon  every  trifle,  as  they  have  to  do  now,  to  either  the  Governor-General  or  the 
members  of  Council.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the  Governor-General  now  must 
devote  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  political  matters,  other  subjects 

necessarily 
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necessarily  receive  but  a very  crude  degree  of  bis  consideration.  It  is  physi-  

cally  impossible  for  any  man  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  lie,  as  Governor-  a Lushington, 
General,  professes  to  perform.  Es(l- 

967.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  it  appears  to  you  that  the  present  im-  8 March  1832. 
mensely  voluminous  correspondence  between  India  and  this  county  might  be 

abridged  ? — If  the  home  authorities  would  dispense  with  so  much  detail  as  they 
require  at  present.  We  are  expected  now  to  send  home  a copy  of  every  paper, 
however  trifling,  which  comes  before  Council,  and  not  only  one  copy,  but  copies 
in  duplicate  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  I believe  in  duplicate  also  to  the 
Board  of  Control.  I would  send  home  transcripts  of  important  papers,  and 
indexes  containing  the  heads  of  others  which  arc  not  of  great  importance,  ancl 
which  might  be  furnished  when  required.  A good  index  would  keep  the  home 
authorities  advised  of  the  contents  of  the  Indian  records. 

968.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  executive  government  being  discharged  through 
the  means  of  Councils  or  of  Boards,  to  increase  unnecessarily  the  amount  ofpublic 
writing  ? — I think  it  does  increase  the  amount  of  public  writing ; but  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  are  extremely  useful  to  the  Governor-General ; they  arrange 
for  him  the  most  material  points  of  correspondence  in  judicial  and  territorial 
matters,  and  relieve  him  from  a load  of  detail ; but.  they  could  relieve  him  still 
more  if  they  were  allowed  to  decide  upon  many  of  those  matters  upon  then- 
own  responsibility.  As  for  the  Boards,  as  I said  before,  I think  they  had  better 
be  abolished,  and  one  responsible  person  be  substituted. 

9O9.  The  power  of  making  regulations  by  the  government  of  India,  the  Com- 
mittee understand,  is  at  present  vested  solely  in  the  Governor  in  Council? — Yes. 

970.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  better  tribunal  might  he  constituted  in 
India  for  so  important  a purpose? — Not  having  given  my  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject, I am  not  prepared  to  speak  upon  it. 

971-  Does  it  occur  to  you  that,  in  matters  so  vitally  affecting  the  feelings  and 
wants  of  the  natives,  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  into  such  legislative  councils 
a person  of  native  talent  and  experience  ? — I think  it  would  be  consistent  for  me  to 
return  the  same  answer  to  this  question,  that  I have  not  considered  the  subject. 

97%.  What  was  the  state  of  the  press  in  Calcutta  at  the  period  of  your  residence 
there  ; and  what  do  you  understand  it  to  be  at  the  present  time? — The  press  in 
Calcutta  was  for  a long  time  under  a censorship  ; at  last,  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Hastings,  an  Anglo-Indian  editor  discovered  that  he  could  not  be  legally  sent  out 
of  the  country  for  press  offences;  the  consequence  was,  that  lie  set  the  government 
at  defiance,  and  refusal  to  adopt  the  erasures  of  the  chief  secretary,  who  was  the 
censor  of  the  press.  The  government  then,  making  a merit  of  compulsion,  adopted 
a set  of  regulations,  by  which  they  required  that  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
press  should  be  conducted,  and  took  off  the  censorship ; and  those  regulations  were 
for  a time,  as  far  as  I recollect,  very  fairly  adhered  to.  At  last  a gentleman 
establisheda  newspaper,  called  the  Calcutta  Journal,  which  soon  became  extremely 
popular,  and  which  was  excellently  conducted,  I mean  as  to  ability.  The  editor 
certainly  created  in  India  a great  taste  for  literature,  and  for  the  prosecution  of 
enlightened  pursuits ; hut,  unfortunately,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  infringe  the 
Regulations,  which  produced  remonstrancesfrovn  thegovemment.  Tothoserenion- 
strances,  as  far  as  I recollect,  he  generally  returned  respectful  answers,  and  the 
next  day  repeated  his  infractions.  The  government,  pursuing  their  system  of 
weakness,  continued  to  remonstrate  with  the  editor.  I am  not  certain  whether 
I am  correct  as  to  dates  now,  but  about  this  time  an  address  was  presented  from 
certain  individuals  at  Madras  to  Lord  Hastings,  congratulating  him,  and  compli- 
menting him  upon  having  taken  off  the  restrictions  upon  the  press,  which  restric- 
tions were  in  existence  at  that  time.  Lord  Hastings  was  extremely  pleased  with 
this  address  ; and  in  his  reply  dilated  upon  the  advantages  of  a free  press,  and  the 
credit  which  reflected  upon  a.  liberal  government  from  allowing  its  measures  to  be 
publicly  discussed.  Whilst  he  was  receiving  those  compliments,  as  Governor- 
General,  he  was  authorising  remonstrances  and  threats  to  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  as  Governor-General  in  Council ; and  latterly,  whenever  the  editor 
received  one  of  those  letters  of  remonstrance  from  the  chief  secretary,  he  of  course 
threw  into  the  teeth  of  the  Governor-General  those  liberal  expressions  in  his 
speech ; the  consequence  was,  that  Lord  Hastings  felt  himself  committed  ; and 
though  he  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  curbing  and  coercing  the  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Journal  to  the  very  utmost,  yet  he  was  in  a dilemma,  and  lie  deferred 
each  hour  the  iufliction  of  severe  punishment  until  he  left  the  country.  The  editor 
(445. — I.)  p in 
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in  question  continued,  after  Lord  Hastings’s  departure,  to  defy  the  government: 
one  of  the  usual  warnings,  but  I believe  in  a little  stronger  terms,  was  conveyed 
to  the  editor,  upon  the  part  of  the  then  Governor-General  in  Council,  Mr.  Adam. 

He  continued,  and  having  reflected  upon  some  act  of  the  government,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Afterwards  another  in- 
dividual incurred  the  same  fate,  during  the  government  of  Lord  Amherst.  After 
a time,  the  Regulations  being  loosely  drawn  up,  and  easy  to  be  misconstrued  by 
such  as  wished  it,  the  government  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a bye-law, 

which  should  reach  all  native  editors,  Anglo-Indians  and  Bengalese;  and  a bye- 
law was  in  consequence  enacted,  which  put  the  press  under  severe  regulation, 
and  made  the  editors  liable  to  very  strong  penalties ; I think  they  went  so  far  as 
to  confiscate  the  press  and  the  materials,  and  also  involved  a fine  upon  each  copy 
of  the  newspapers  published  which  was  considered  offensive.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  I left  India.  I understand  since,  that  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  has  allowed  a system  of  the  press  totally  licentious  and  free  ; by  licentious, 

I mean  that  he  has  given  it  full  license. 

973.  What  were  the  offences,  generally  speaking,  imputed  to  the  publications 
of  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal  ?— Generally  calling  in  question  the  acts 
of  the  government,  so  far  as  I recollect. 

974.  Do  you  recollect  any  specific  instance  of  having  excited  natives  to  rebel- 
lion, or  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  or  any  offences  of  that  description,  tending  to 
put  the  goverment  in  peril  ? — No. 

97 5.  Uo  you  know  what  were  the  consequences  to  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal  of  his  summary  deportation  ?— The  consequence  was  that  ho  suffered 
very  severely  in  his  fortune. 

976.  You  stated  that  the  government  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
bye-law ; will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean 
by  the  government  applying  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a bye-law  ? — The  Supreme 
Court,  in  conjunction  with  the  government,  are  entitled,  according  to  law,  to 
enact  certain  laws  tor  what  is  called  the  better  government  of  the  town  of 
Calcutta  and  its  vicinity,  or  some  such  expression. 

977.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  difference  between  a regulation  and  a byc- 
law ? — A bye-law  simply  applies  to  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity ; a regulation  is  one 
of  general  extension  to  all  the  courts  in  the  interior,  and  is  either  strictly  judicial 
or  territorial. 

978.  Do  you  mean  that  a bye-law  would  have  no  effect  beyond  the  Mahratta 
Ditch  ? — I think  not. 

979.  Is  it  necessary  that  such  bye-laws  should  have  their  origin  in  the 
Supreme  Court? — As  far  as  L recollect,  the  government  proposes  the  bye-law 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  registers  it  or  not  as  a legal  enactment,  after 
hearing  objections  to  it,  according  to  fixed  forms. 

980.  Is  that  bye-law  still  in  force,  or  has  it  since  been  repealed  ? — I suppose 
it  is  in  force. 

981.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  has  in  any  instance  been  acted  upon  ? — I do 
not  remember. 

982.  Are  not  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  generally  at  present  precluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  press  of  India  ? — They  are  debarred  by  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  from  being  proprietors  or  editors. 

983.  Is  there  any  interdiction  against  their  being  writers  in  periodical 
journals  already  established  ? — No,  1 do  not  think  it  extends  to  that. 

984-.  Docs  the  power  of  the  government  under  this  bye-law  extend  equally  to 
the  native  as  to  the  European  press  ? — Yes,  it  was  intended  to  extend  the  con- 
trol to  the  editors  of  native  newspapers  which  had  lately  risen  up. 

985.  At  the  period  of  passing  this  bye-law,  does  it  come  within  your  know- 
ledge how  many  of  the  judges  in  Calcutta  were  present  upon  the  bench  ? — As 
far  as  I recollect,  there  was  only  one,  Sir  Francis  M’Naughten. 

986.  Was  a similar  bye-law  applied  for  to  the  bench  at  Bombay  ? — I do  not 
know. 

987-  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  bench  at  Bombay  refused  to  sanction  any 
such  regulation  ? — I do  not  remember  the  circumstance. 

988.  Is  ityouropiniou  that  the  encouragementof  native  journals  might  ho  made 
the  means  of  conveying  information  highly  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  India? — • 
Unquestionably ; hut  I would  exercise  a very  close  supervision  over  them ; for  fear 
they  should  be  the  means  of  doing  mischief  to  the  native  army ; in  fiict,  the  native 

army 
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army  is  the  only  body  which  is  to  be  considered  now-a-days  with  regard  to  the  

press.  I think  the  press  may  continue  just  as  free  and  just  as  licentious  as  Indian  C‘  Lushington, 
politicians  may  desire,  so  long  as  the  infection  does  not  spread  to  the  native  army. 

Whilst  we  have  the  native  army  staunch,  it  does  not  much  signify  what  newspaper  8 Mllrcl’ 1832- 
squabbles  take  place  at  the  presidencies.  When  Earl  Minto  was  Governor-General, 
he  was  so  alarmed  at  certain  publications  which  proceeded  from  the  missionary 
press  at  Serampore,  directed  against  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  that 
he  required  the  press  to  be  removed  to  Calcutta,  though  the  editors  were  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  Danish  government.  Itis  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, in  his  History  of  India  (1826),  that  for  85  years  a most  active  circulation 
of  inflammatory  papers,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  proclamations,  and  prophecies, 
has  been  made  to  the  native  troops,  causing  a deep  impression  ;*but  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  multiplying  copies,  the  emissaries  of  sedition  did  not  do  much  harm. 

Surely  they  should  be  debarred  thefacilities  ofapress,  under  the  very  eye  ofgovcrn- 
men  t,  in  aid  of  their  designs  1 If  the  native  army  be  once  tainted,  the  empire  which 
we  have  taken  so  many  years  to  consolidate  may  he  lost  to  us  in  one  day;  and  there- 
fore I think  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  native  journals  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  and  my  opinion  is  that  this  salutary  supervision  was  rather  too 
much  neglected  in  former  days.  I cannot  speak  of  course  as  to  the  last  five  years. 

989*  In  what  languages  are  the  present  newspapers  written  ? — In  Bengalee 
and  Persian.  I believe  there  was  one  in  Hindostanee.  The  Persian  papers 
are  accompanied  by  a Hindostanee  version. 

990.  Are  those  languages  that  the  sepoys  generally  understand  ? — The  sepoys 
generally  speak  Hindostanee,  hut  of  course  they  soon  pick  up  a knowledge  of 
Bengalee,  when  quartered  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  I have  heard  that  some  of 
the  native  officers  understand  Persian,  and  even  English. 

991.  Have  you  understood  that  any  ill  consequences  have  been  attributed  to 
the  existing  relaxation  of  the  press  at  Calcutta,  so  far  as  it  has  gone? — Yes. 

992.  Can  you  state  in  what  respect? — I am  bound  to  answer  frankly.  The 
subordination  in  the  civil  service  was  affected  in  a few  instances,  and  I think  it 
had  a still  stronger  influence  upon  a portion  of  the  officers  of  the  Company’s  army. 

993.  Do  you  know  whether  the  present  government  of  India  have  expressed 
themselves  as  sensible  of  any  such  ill  consequences  to  their  government  ? — No ; 

I am  not  aware  of  it. 

99 L Does  not  the  condition  of  the  press  at  Madras  at  this  time  differ  mate- 
rially from  its  condition  at  Calcutta  or  Bombay  ? — Yes ; I understand  the  censor- 
ship still  exists  at  Madras. 

995.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  system 
adopted  with  regard  to  it,  throughout  all  the  presidencies  generally ? — Yes;  I 
would  remove  the  censorship,  because  it  is  hateful  to  everybody  ; the  very  name 
disgusts  people;  in  fact,  we  have  gone  through  the  ordeal,  and  as  I said  before, 
as  long  as  the  native  army  is  not.  affected,  it  does  not  signify. 

996.  Does  the  state  of  society  in  Calcutta  at  present  admit  of  trying  offences 
of  the  press  by  the  intervention  of  juries  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  throw  any  impu- 
tation upon  a considerable  body  of  men,  but  I should  not  like  to  have  a press 
cause  before  any  jury  in  Calcutta. 

997-  Of  what  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  would  such  juries  be  com- 
posed ? — Principally  of  European  shopkeepers,  and  of  Anglo-Indians. 

998.  Do  you  mean  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  ? 

— Yes ; the  civil  servants  never  sit  upon  juries,  except  when  specially  summoned. 

999-  Are  they  precluded  from  so  doing  by  any  Regulation  ? — No ; they  are 
not  precluded.  , 

1000.  Has  any  experiment  been  made  of  submitting  to  such  tribunals  offences 
touching  the  press  ? — Yes  ; there  was  one  case  where  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
Journal  was  tried  for  a libel  upon  the  secretaries  to  government,  and  the  secre- 
taries were  cast.  At  that  time  disputes  about  the  freedom  of  the  press  were 
extremely  rife,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  an  unbiassed  set  of  men  as  a jury. 

The  power  of  venue,  as  in  England,  did  not  exist;  we  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  a jury  who  certainly  thought  warmly  upon  the  subject,  and  taken  from  a class 
of  persons  who  generally  gave  their  opinion  most  decidedly  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

1001.  In  your  opinion,  can  the  present  system  of  licensing  individuals  who 
proceed  to  reside  in  India  be  conveniently  or  advantageously  relaxed?— Yes, 

I think  so. 

(445.—I.)  P 2 1002.  Do 
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1002.  Do  you  consider  that  in.  the  event  of  the  absence  of  all  restrictions 
upon  individuals  resorting  to  India,  any  very  formidable  influx  of  needy  adven- 
turers need  be  apprehended? — No,  I think  not  of  needy  adventurers,  certainly. 

I do  not  see  how  they  would  get  out. 

1003.  If  they  should  get  out,  does  India  afford  a possible  means  of  subsistence 
to  either  the  mere  agricultural  peasant  or  the  lowest  description  of  artizan? — I 
do  not  think  that  the  mere  agricultural  peasant  could  compete  for  three  months 
with  the  ryot  of  the  country,  for  many  reasons:  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
with  which  the  ryot  can  live,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  climate.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  European  could  personally  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the 
climate  of  India ; and  as  for  the  common-rate  urtizans,  the  natives  of  India  are 
remarkably  good  workmen,  and  excellent  imitators  of  patterns,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  would  be  only  the  superior-rate  artizans  who  could  expect  to  succeed. 

1004  Should  you  conceive  it  for  the  advantage  of  that  country  to  encourage 
the  resort  to  India  ofindividuals  possessing  more  or  less  of  capital? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1005.  Are  you  aware  of  any  benefit  that  arises  from  their  prohibition  to  pos- 
sess or  occupy  any  lands  in  the  interior? — I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  possess  lands  in  the  interior,  provided  the  natives  are  guarded 
against  their  possible  oppression. 

1006.  In  what  manner  should  you  propose  so  to  guard  the  natives? — I would 
make  the  Europeans  in  question  amenable  to  the  Company’s  courts,  and  the  less 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  allowed  to  interfere  the  better. 

1007.  Au  apprehension  has  been  expressed  by  some  natives,  in  a recent  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  lest  by  the  permission  of  Europeans  to  settle  in  the 
interior  they  should  be  exposed  to  persecution,  agaiust  which  they  should  have 
no  other  redress  than  by  proceeding  to  the  presidency ; are  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude from  your  answer  to  the  last  question,  that  you  see  no  difficulty  in  rendering 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  provincial  courts  such  as  an  European  might  safely 
be  made  amenable  to? — I think  that  the  complaints  adverted  to  would  be 
obviated,  and  might  be  remedied  unexceptionably  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 

1008.  Would  it  not  be  the  direct  interest  of  any  European  embarking  capital 
in  manufacturing  or  commercial  speculation  in  India,  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  co-operation  of  the  natives? — It  would  seem 
to  be  but  common  good  policy  to  do  so. 

1009.  This  then  being  his  interest,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  him  by  the 
courts  ofjustice  being  so  improved  as  you  propose,  do  any  dangers  occur  to  you 
as  likely  to  result  from  an  unrestrained  admission? — I think  that  the  class  of 
persons  who  would  go  out  to  India,  that  is,  persons  with  some  small  degree  of 
capital,  because  we  have  excluded  the  lowest  class,  would  generally  be  people  of 
respectability,  who  would  have  a knowledge  of  their  own  interests,  and  I do  not 
see  the  slightest  objection  to  their  being  allowed  to  go  into  the  interior,  under 
the  restrictions  adverted  to. 

1010.  Should  you  say  that  any  jealousy  exists,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives  as  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans  among  them  ? — Yes ; in 
their  ignorance,  they  are  naturally  apprehensive  of  it.  They  have  had  perhaps 
a few  persons  settled  among  them  who  may  have  treated  them  with  roughness 
and  violence.  I allude  to  the  class  of  indigo  planters ; but  on  the  whole,  they 
have  generally  treated  the  natives  with  mildness. 

1011.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  in  the  event  of  free  access  being  permitted  to 
Europeans  it  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  existing  government  of  India 
with  any  summary  powers  with  respect  to  the  residence  ofindividuals? — I think 
the  Governor-General  can  scarcely  be  made  too  powerful ; emergencies  mi«ht 
arise  where  the  exercise  of  summary  power  would  be  necessary,  therefore  I 
would  leave  him  the  power  of  sending  Europeans  to  England,  although  I think 
it  might  be  accompanied  with  certain  explanations  and  modifications.  I think 
that  a great  deal  of  secret  mischief  may  be  done  by  an  ill-intentioned  man,  with- 
out coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a court  ofjustice. 

1012.  You  would  therefore  leave  to  the  Governor-General  a power  of  summary 
deportation  ; should  you  propose  to  do  so  with  or  without  his  assigning  a cause 
for  so  doing,  and  giving  the  individual  an  opportunity  of  disproving,  if  he  could, 
the  accusations  against  him  ? — I would  certainly  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
disproving  the  accusations,  if  he  could ; but  I think  the  procedure  should  be 
summary,  and  not  be  clogged  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  other 
court  of  judicature  in  India. 
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1013.  Would  there  be  any*  danger,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
arbitrary  power  disinclining  men  of  capital  from  embarking  under  such  a system 
— I think  not,  because  every  well-disposed  man,  and  every  reasonable  man,  has 
no  cause  to  fear  the  infliction  of  such  a punishment  as  that.  A man  who  goes  to 
India  just  to  prosecute  Iris  pursuits  peaceably,  and  not  to  trouble  the  government 
or  other  people  with  political  dissentions  or  intrigues,  is  not  likely  to  come  under 
the  visitation  of  this  power ; and  another  reason  also  is  this,  that  such  eagle-eyed 
scrutiny  would  be  exerted  over  the  exercise  of  such  a power,  that  a Governor- 
General  would  take  care  to  have  good  grounds  for  using  it.  It  is  also  my  opinion, 
although  it  may  be  disputed,  that  that  power  has  never  been  unjustly  exerted. 

I am  sure  myself,  that  if  I were  to  proceed  to  India  with  50  lacs  of  rupees,  em- 
barked in  speculations  of  an  anxious  nature,  I should  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  to 
the  justice  of  the  government ; I should  not  be  afraid  of  being  deported. 

1014'.  Where  is  the  power  that  exercises  this  eagle-eyed  scrutiny  in  India  ? — 
At  home. 

1015.  You  have  intimated  that  some  modifications  might  be  desirable ; what 
is  the  nature  of  the  modifications  you  allude  to? — I would  make  the  procedure  a 
little  more  formal  as  to  accusation  and  trial,  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  general 
opinion  than  from  any  idea  that  the  government  in  preceding  instances  have  acted 
with  harshness  or  injustice,  because  in  every  case  I am  aware  of  at  Calcutta,  there 
was  a manifest  infringement  of  the  articles  under  which  the  individual  came  to 
Calcutta  ; he  was  bound  by  those  articles  to  conform  to  the  existing  regulations 
of  the  Company’s  government,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  conform,  to. 

1016.  Do  you  contemplate  the  probability  of  cases  arising  in  which  it  would 
be  attended  with  public  danger  to  postpone  the  infliction  of  such  a penalty  until 
sanctioned  by  authorities  at. home? — 1 think,  in  the  case  of  a political  offence, 
it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  the  state  certainly. 

1017.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  not  meet  the  exigency  of  almost  any  case 
that  you  could  imagine,  that  until  such  sanction  should  have  been  received  the 
individual  should  be  placed  under  more  or  less  of  personal  restraint? — I think 
in  most  cases  it  might  certainly,  but  at  the  same  time  that  individual,  in  a small 
society,  as  Calcutta  still  is,  would  be  doing  a great  deal  of  mischief  by  remaining 
upon  the  spot  for  many  months. 

101S.  Have  you  not  known  many  Europeans  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Calcutta 
in  a state  of  destitution,  and  objects  of  charity  ? — Yes,  a good  many. 

1019.  Have  not  you  known  any  beneficial  effects  in  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  police  result  from  the  existence  of  the  press  in  India? — I do 
not  remember  any  at  this  moment. 

1020.  Are  you  aware  that  so  long  ago  as  tire  time  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  the 
press  was  free,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  verdicts  from  juries  aganst 
editors  in  cases  of  libel  ? — My  memory  does  not  serve  me  as  to  that  point. 

1021.  Should  you  not  attribute  the  circumstance  you  have  mentioned,  of  the 
strong  indisposition  of  the  juries  to  convict  in  cases  of  political  libel,  to  the  peculiar 
excitement  of  the  time,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  upon  the  subject  that 
was  then  going  on  ? — Yes,  certainly  men’s  minds  were  very  much  excited  then. 

1022.  Has  any  class  of  the  native  population  shown  much  interest  in  this 
question  about  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? — I think  they  have,  apparently  ; but  T 
suspect  that  they  have  been  only  instigated  by  Europeans  in  the  first  instance, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  .perfectly  indifferent  to  it. 

1023.  You  said  that  so  long  as  the  native  army  was  not  affected  by  the  press, 
you  apprehended  no  danger  from  the  liberty  of  it ; would  you  therefore  apprehend 
any  danger  from  the  entire  liberty  of  the  European  press,  merely  subject  to  the 
common  resort  of  the  courts  of  law  ? — Yes,  I should,  because  by  degrees  the  poison 
of  the  European  press  might  be  communicated  to  the  native  army  by  means  of 
translation  and  other  modes.  W e have  known  very  active  emissaries,  for  instance, 
before  the  massacre  of  Vellore,  going  about  with  papers  venting  sedition  and  mu- 
tiny. Should  Great  Britain  be  engaged  in  European  war,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
would  require  to  be  considered  in  a new  point  of  view,  as  relating  to  the  facilities 
which  newspapers  may  afford  for  communicating  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 

1024.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  of  the  native  journals  ? — 
No,  I have  not ; I have  heard  their  substance  sometimes  mentioned. 

1025.  Do  they  resemble  English  newspapers? — As  far  as  1 recollect,  there 
were  some  few  heads  of  intelligence  that  were  interesting  to  the  natives,  and  a 
good  deal  about  literature. 
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1026.  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  political  disquisition  ? — Not  much, 
so  far  as  1 recollect ; but  that  will  soon  follow,  if  it  has  not  obtained  yet. 

1027.  Have  the  native  newspapers  found  their  way  into  the  interior? — Not 
many  hitherto,  I believe. 

1028.  For  example,  at  Benares  and  Dacca,  Delhi,  and  the  more  considerable 

places?— 1 know  they  have  reached  Delhi ; I cannot  speak  positively  as  toother 
places.  , . . 

1029.  Does  your  experience  during  the  period  you  were  secretary  to  the 
government  in  Bengal,  enable  you  to  say  how  far  the  present  machinery  for  con- 
ducting the  government  in  India,  both  in  India  and  at  home,  has  led  to  great 
delays  In  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ? — I think  it  has  led  to  great  delay 
in  frequent  instances.  Familiarly  speaking,  I think  we  calculated  about  two 
years  in  getting  an  answer  from  the  Court  of  Directors  on  general  subjects. 

1030.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  the  determination  of  public 
matters  of  importance  has  very  greatly  exceeded  that  period  ?— There  is  none 
in  my  recollection  at  this  moment. 

1031.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  means  by  winch  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  of  India  might  he  conducted  with  more  expedition  and 
promptitude,  due  regard  being  had  to  its  efficiency  ?— Yes,  I think  so,  by  having 
one  authority  instead  of  two  at  home. 

1032.  You  think  that  a single  organ  for  administering  the  affairs  of  India  at 
home  would  be  preferable  to  a double  one,  as  now  existing  ? — I should  think 
so,  undoubtedly. 

1033.  How  soon  does  a merchant  in  India  receive  a reply  from  his  agent  in 
London  ?— Generally  within  a twelvemonth,  sometimes  much  earlier. 

1031.  Have  you  considered  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India 
as  adequate  to  its  purposes? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1035.  You  speak  from  your  knowledge  of  Bengal? — Yes;  the  ecclesiastical 
department  was  under  my  office  as  secretary  to  the  government.  The  number 
of  chaplains,  was,  I consider,  adequate  for  Bengal.  It  would  have  been  desirable 
to  have  more,  so  that  a larger  number  of  Europeans  might  have  access  to  public 
worship.  I mean  those  scattered  at  small  stations.  But  the  apportionment  of 
chaplains  is  not  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  our  territory,  hut 
to  tiie  number  of  Christians  who  are  to  benefit  by  their  ministrations,  and  the 
government  cannot  in  reason  he  required  to  incur  a large  outlay  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a few  individuals,  who  do  not  contribute  towards  defraying  the  charge. 
Every  station  where  there  was  any  considerable  number  of  Europeans  quartered 
or  resident,  had  a chaplain  located ; the  Company  had  built  several  churches  where 
they®  were  called  for,  and  were  building  more,  only  they  wished  to  incur  the 
expense  gradually.  I think  that  the  number  of  chaplains  is  as  great,  if  the  comple- 
mentbekeptup,  (because  some  are  absenton  furlough  and  on  account  of  sickness,) 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  the  government  paying  all  the  expenses. 

1036.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  augmenting  the  number  of 
bishops? — Having  the  misfortune  to  differ  on  this  point  with  many  excellent  per- 
sons, I should  distrust,  my  own  judgment,  but  the  conviction  presses  most  strongly 
on  my  mind  that  such  augmentation  is  quite  unnecessary.  My  reason  is  this, 
that  1 think  the  duties  and  labours  of  the  bishop  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  archdeacons  at  the  several  presidencies  have  very  little  to  do.  I conceive 
that  their  functions  might  be  very  much  increased.  I was  assured  by  Doctor 
Loring,  the  first  archdeacon,  that  he  had  very  little  to  do.  The  more  particular 
charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  interests  at  the  different  presidencies  might  he  safely 
intrusted  with  increased  powers  to  the  several  archdeacons,  who  might  (or 
should)  control  the  subordinate  clergy,  and  transact  affairs  connected  with  their 
department,  without  the  imposing  title  of  bishop,  under  ulterior  appeal  in  im- 
portant cases  to  their  diocesan.  It  would  scarcely  he  denied  that  the  archdeacons 
are  competent  to  visit  the  congregations  of  native  Christians.  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  hardship  of  the  visitation,  in  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  the 
option  of  takiug  a voyage  to  sea,  or  up  the  river,  or  making  an  excursion  in  tents, 
or  even  a long  journey  in  a palanquin,  at  a proper  season,  would  he  hailed  as  a 
boon  by  the  healthy,  and  as  a means  of  renovation  by  the  sick.  Therefore,  I 
cannot  understand  why  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  infliction,  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  the  bishop  going  upon  his  visitation. 

1037"  Are  there  any  duties  of  ordination  to  be  performed  by  the  bishop  in 
India? — There  are ; hut  in  my  experience  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Then 

again, 
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again,  as  to  the  labour  of  the  bishop,  exclusive  of  the  alleged  toil  of  the  visitation,  c Lushini)ton 
he  is  allowed  a secretary  and  a chaplain.  This  secretary  both  Bishop  Middleton  ’ Esq. 
and  Bishop  Heber  allowed  to  practise  as  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  8 March  1832. 
consequently  lost  a great  part  of  his  assistance.  The  chaplains  too  of  these  pre- 
lates were  generally  detached  on  some  other  service,  therefore  the  bishop  was  de- 
prived, or  rather  deprived  himself,  of  that  aid  which  he  wasdestined  to  receive.  He 
certainly  has,  I believe,  a very  voluminous  correspondence,  but  then  he  has  de- 
prived himself  of  persons  who  might  draw  up  a number  of  letters  Tor  him,  or  at 
any  rate  transcribe  them  ; and  both  Bishop  Middleton  and  Bishop  Heber  were  in 
the  habit  of  copying  their  letters  to  the  government  with  their  own  hands.  Then 
again,  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  danger  to  which  persons  at  the  time  of  life 
at  which  bishops  usually  resort  to  India,  are  exposed  from  the  climate.  My  opinion 
is,  that  this  inference  is  totally  erroneous  and  opposed  by  experience,  and  that  per- 
sons at  a mature  age  have  just  as  good  a chance  of  health  in  India,  as  younger  ones. 

With  respect  to  the  remarkable  and  lamented  mortality  among  the  bishops,  I 
would  observe,  that  Bishop  Middleton  lived  eight  years  in  India.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was,  that  he  went  out  in  an  open  carriage  rather  too  early,  and 
allowed  the  sun  to  strike  upon  his  head.  Fever  ensued,  but  in  consequence  of 
his  peculiar  constitution,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  subdue  the  disorder  ; so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  death  was  produced  by  the  ordinary  effects  of  the 
climate.  Bishop  Heber  unfortunately  committed  the  great  imprudence  of’plung- 
ing  into  a cold  bath  after  being  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  allowing  the  stimulus  of 
exercise  to  subside,  which  error  caused  apoplexy,  to  which  he  had  a constitutional 
tendency.  Bishop  James,  I have  heard  from  clergymen  who  knew  him,  was  by  no 
means  a healthy  man  in  England.  It  has  been  stated  in  a memoir  of  the  life  of 
Bishop  Turner,  that  he  had  for  many  years  suffered  under  an  internal  complaint 
in  England,  for  which  he  looked  to  relief  in  a change  of  climate  ; so  that  the  sun  of 
India,  however  noxious,  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  accelerating  that  prelate’s  end. 

I think,  therefore,  that-  the  climate  of  India  may  be  acquitted  of  the  deathof  those 
four  bishops  to  a very  great  extent,  and  that  it  will  be  apparent  that  a clergyman 
in  accepting  the  episcopal  dignity  of  Calcutta,  entering  on  the  enjoyment  of  high 
influence  and  consideration,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  extensive  usefulness,  re- 
ceiving a fair  stipend,  and  looking  to  a liberal  pension,  does  not  confer, as  has  been 
insinuated,  an  extraordinary  favour  on  mankind  by  exposing  himself  to  an  almost 
certain  premature  death.  1 .shall  rejoice  accordingly,  if  my  exposition  shall  in  any 
degree  contribute  to  enlarge  the  sphereof  selection  for  the  high  and  revered  station 
in  question.  If  further  proof  were  required,  I might  assort  that  India  has  not  been 
inimical  to  the  lives  of  chief  justices ; Sir  John  Anstruther  came  home  after  a long 
residence;  Sir  Henry  Russell  returned  after  a long  residence,  and  is  at  this  moment 
alive,  I believe ; there  is  also  Sir  Edward  East ; and  Sir  Charles  Gray,  the  fourth 
chiefjustice  is  about  tocome  home,  his  term  having  expired;  Judges  M'Naughten, 

Burroughs,  and  Duller  are  now  in  England.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  Sir  Henry  Blossett  and  Sir  Christopher  Puller  died  in  India.  Sir  Henry 
Blossett  went  out  in  a dying  state,  from  a schirrous  stomach,  and  survived  but  a 
few  weeks.  Sir  Christopher  Puller,  it  was  notorious,  was  subject  to  a confirmed 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ; and  in  the  fever  supervening  upon  this  most 
unfavourable  predisposition,  he  was  for  some  time  attended  by  a physician  prac- 
tically inexperienced  in  tropical  disorders. 

1088.  What  objection  should  you  see,  independent  of  the  question  of  expense, 
to  there  being  more  than  one  bishop  in  so  extensive  a country,  for  the  purpose 
of  ordination  and  other  purposes? — It  certainly  appears  to  me  to  he  unneces- 
sary, because  the  ordinations  occur  very  rarely,  and  the  few  persons  to  be 
ordained  can  come  to  the  bishop. 

1039-  Is  there  not  this  objection  to  there  being  but  one  bishop  in  India, that  a 
great  part  of  his  time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  travelling  from  place  to  place  in 
so  extensive  a diocese? — He  cannot  travel  far  without  coming  to  some  place  which 
it  is  desirable  for  him  to  visit;  and  he  can  always  arrange  as  to  his  correspondence, 
which  I suppose  can  be  conducted  without  inconvenience.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, the  bishop  is  only  bound  to  go  on  his  visitation  once  in  three  years. 

104)0.  Might  it  not  he  very  desirable  that  there  should  bo  a second  bishop  in 
India,  who  should  be  able,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  office,  to  consecrate  one  of  the 
clergyupon  thespot,so  thatlie  might  enter  at  once  upon  the  functionsof  the  office, 
which  might  save  the  necessity  of  a journey  to  England  ? — That  might  be  con- 
venient, but  it  would  not  be  desirable  as  an  uniform  practice  to  appoint  a clergy- 
(445. — I.)  P 4 man 
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man  on  the  spot  to  the  vacant  bishopric ; and  if  yon  make  a second  bishop,  you 

C.  Lushington,  must  gjve  him  the  allowances  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  station. 

Esq'  Besides  there  would  be  a division  of  rule,  perhaps;  in  fact,  in  the  present  infancy 
8 March  1832.  oj.  ^ establishment  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary.  I think  the  arch- 
deacons could  perform  the  functions  just  as  well,  and  the  Company  or  the  govern- 
ment would  be  saved  many  thousands  of  pounds  a year,  both  in  salary  and  in 
pension.  At  all  events,  the  public  finances  should  not  be  burthened  with  the 
expense  of  two  additional  bishops;  but  if  the  Christian  community  in  India  should 
urge  the  appointment  of  a more  numerous  hierarchy,  they  might  reasonably  be 
required  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance. 

1041.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  the  archdeacons  being  enabled  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  bishop  with  the  same  salary  that  they  now  receive  ? — The 
government  can  by  Act  of  Parliament  delegate  to  them  certain  functions  of  the 
bishop,  while  the  episcopal  station  is  in  abeyance;  and  I can  see  no  objection  to 
their  powers  being  extended  even  while  the  bishop  is  in  the  discharge  of  his  own 
functions,  provided  they  continue,  as  before,  subordinate  to  the  bishop,  receive  no 
additional  allowances,  and  do  not  assume  the  prelatical  title.  The  establishment 
of  chaplains  is  too  small  to  justify  any  increase  of  dignitaries.  It  appears  quite 
disproportionate  to  have  a bishop  for  35  chaplains  in  Bengal,  a bishop  for  SO  at 
Madras,  and  a bishop  for  25  at  Bombay. 

1042.  Of  the  Europeans  in  India,  is  there  any  considerable  proportion  pres- 
byterians  ?— Yes,  a good  many  at  the  presidency. 

1043.  What  sort  of  proportion  of  the  Europeans  in  Calcutta  do  you  think  ? — 
There  axe  a good  many  Scotchmen  at  the  presidencies,  and  they  are  generally 
presbyterians ; they  have  a church  of  their  own,  for  which  the  government  send 
out  and  pay  a chaplain. 

1044.  Have  they  not  a presbyterian  establishment  at  each  of  the  presi- 
dencies?— Yes. 

1045.  Are  there  many  Catholics  among  the  Europeans? — Very  few,  except 
among  the  European  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  generally  Irish ; they 
are  allowed  access  to  a Catholic  priest.  The  government  pay  the  salary  of  a 
Catholic  priest  at  one  or  two  stations. 


Veneris,  16"  die  Martii,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chaie. 


James  Sutherland,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  Examined. 


James  Sutherland. 
Eaq. 


16  March  1832. 


1046.  WHEN  did  you  return  from  India? — In  April  last. 

1047-  From  Calcutta? — Yes. 

1048.  How  were  you  occupied  principally  during  your  residence  in  Calcutta? 
— Chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  press. 

1049.  During  what  period  were  you  connected  with  the  press  ? — I was  for 
some  time  in  the  year  1818,  again  in  1823,  and  subsequently  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  of  my  residence. 

1050.  Were  you  yourself  editor  of  any  paper  published  there? — I was  editor 
of  several  publications,  and  for  the  last  three  years  editor  of  a daily  journal,  the 
Bengal  Hurkura  or  Messenger. 

1051.  When  was  it  first  established? — I cannot  tell  at  this  moment ; it  was 
a great  many  years  ago. 

1052.  How  many  English  newspapers  are  published  in  Calcutta  ? — I have  a 
list  of  the  papers  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  I will  put  in. 
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The  Press  of  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  Year  1831. 


CALCUTTA. 


James  Sutherland, 
Esq. 

16  March  1832. 


EN'Gi.isn  Newspapers  : 


Publisher. 


Daily  - 


( The  Bengal  Hurjcura  anil  Chronicle 
\ The  John  Bull  - 
l The  India  Gazette 


Tri-weeldy  editions  of 
tho  daily  papers 
the  same  name 


of  1 , 


The  India  Gazette 
The  Bengal  Chronicle 


Twice  a week  - - The  Government  Gazette 

The  Bengal  Herald 
Tlie  Calcutta  Literary  Gazette 
The  Oriental  Observer  - 


Native  Newspapers  : 


The  Janri  Jehan  Nnnia 
The  Summacliar  Chnndnca  - 
The  Snubad  Tuncer  Nassulc  - 
The  Biuiga  Doot 
The  Snnbod  Coumoody 


Monthly  Publications  : 

The  Calcutta  Magazine 
The  Gleanings  of  Science 
The  Kaleidoscope  ... 
The  Christian  Intelligencer  - 


Samuel  Smith  & Co. 
Geo.  Pritchard. 

J.  B.  Scott  & Co. 

J.  B.  Scott  & Co. 
Samuel  Smith  & Co. 

G.  H.  Hutroan. 
Samuel  Smith  & Co. 
- - Ditto 
Geo.  Pritchard. 


Hurry  bar  Datt. 
Bhowanicluim  Bannorjee. 
Kistnomolnm  Doss. 
Bholonnulh  Seen. 

Cobind  Ohntterjee. 


Samuel  Smith  & Co. 
W.  Thacker  & Co. 

J.  J.  Fleury. 

Church  Mission  Press. 


Quarterly : 

The  Bengal  Army  List  - 

Tho  Army  List  II.  M.  Forces  in  India  - 

Tho  Calcutta  Quarterly  .Register 


- Samuel  Smith  & Co. 

- - - Ditto 

- J.  B.  Scott  & Co. 


Yearly: 

The  Bengal  Annual  - 

The  Bengal  Souvenir  - 

The  Bengal  Almanack 

The  Companion,  and  Appendix  to  Do. 

The  Bengal  Dircotory- 

The  Calcutta  Directory 


Samuel  Smith  & Co. 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

J.  B.  Scott  & Co. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Bengal  Hnrknra  press,  at  which  alone  no  less  than 
14  periodicals,  daily,  tri-weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  anil  annual,  are  published 
(including  four  political  and  literary  journals),  all  the  presses  at  which  the  other 
publications  enumerated  above  are  published,  and  several  others,  undertake 
general  printing,  and  there  are  printed  several  Advertisers,  Price  Currents,  &c., 
and  occasionally  books  and  pamphlets. 

1053.  Are  von  aware  whether  any  other  English  journal  has  been  published 
since  you  left  Calcutta  ? — There  have  been  several  since  I left  Calcutta,  jour- 
nals published  in  English  ; one  is  called  The  Reformer,  conducted  by  a native, 
and  published  by  natives ; The  East  Indian,  conducted  by  a gentleman  of  the 
class  of  Anglo-Indians ; The  Enquirer;  and  also,  l believe,  The  Hesperus. 

1054.  Whom  doyoii  understand  by  tho  Anglo-Indians? — Generally  the  chil- 
dren of  British  fathers  by  Asiatic  mothers,  and  all  Christians  who  are  not 
British-born  or  aboriginal. 

1055.  Whom  do  you  understand  by  the  term  half-caste,  as  familiarly  used  in 
India  for  the  Inst  (iO years? — The  same  classes. 

1050.  Applying  them  equally  to  the  descendants  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
French,  as  well  as  of  English  parents? — Applying  to  all  who  are  not  aboriginal 
or  European.  I would  desire  to  place  it  on  record  that  I consider  the  word 
half-caste  as  offensive  and  improper. 

1057.  Ho  you  possess  any  documents  by  which  could  be  shown  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  can  you  from  recollection  slate  to  the  Committee,  the  numbers  of  each 
(44-5. — I.)  q of 
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James  Sutherland, 
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16  March  1832. 
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of  the  papers  miWMied  at  Calcutta  in  the  nat.ve  languages  simply,  or  nr  the  native 
ami  ErglMi  languages  ? — I have  not  any  accurate  information  mto  the  circulation 
of  the  native  papS,  hut  1 can  give  a gooJ  idea  ns  to  that  of  the  English  news- 


papers. 


1U5S.  In  what  language  are  the  native  jounia  , 
ith  one  exception,  which  is  a Persian  paper.  I here  was  formerly 


published  ? — All  Bengalee, 
Iliiulo- 


stance  paper.  About  3,000  is  the  circulation  of  tire  English  papers. 

1059.  Including  the  tri-weekly  as  well  as  the  daily  papers . Yes  ; the  number 
includes  the  entire  circulation,  but  it  is  rather  a low  estimate. 

1 oC30  Can  you  stale  what  number  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  are  published 
at  (lie  other  two  presidencies?— There  are  three  English  newspapers  Pushed 
at  Madras:  The  Government  Gazette,  The  Madras  Gazette,  and  I he  Madras 


1 061. '  At  Bombay  ?— At  Bombay,  two:  The  Bombay  Gazelle  and  I lie  Courier. 

1062.  Is  there  any  native  paper  at  Bombay  ?■ — There  is,  I believe,  a Gujerattee 


paper. 

1063.  At  Prince  of  Wales  Island  or  Singapore  ?—  I here  is  a newspaper  at  Sin- 
gapore, and  one  also  at  Malacca.  At  Penang,  the  Gazette,  I believe  has  ceased. 

° 1064.  At  Canton  ? — At  Canton  there  are  now  two. 

106.5.  Have  you  seen  the  official  return  that  has  been  published  of  the  news- 
papers in  India?— I have  seen  such  a return  copied  into  the  newspapers  only. 

1066.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  accurate  as  far  as  it  went? — No,  it  was  in- 
accurate in  many  particulars.  In  the  return  of  papers  for  1830,  there  are  many 
inaccuracies. 

1067.  Have  you  the  means  of  stating  what  portion  of  the  papers,  whether 
native  and  English,  or  English  only,  are  subscribed  for  by  natives,  and  what 
portion  by  Europeans? — I have  no  certain  means  of  answering  that  question  ; 
but  my  impression  is,  that  the  number  of  natives  who  subscribe  to  papers 
published  by  Europeans  in  English  is  extremely  limited. 

1068.  With  respect  to  papers  published  in  the  native  language,  do  you  mean 
that  the  circulation  in  that  case  is  confined  to  the  natives  exclusively  ? — Almost 
exclusively. 

1069.  Can  you  state  what  portion  of  the  3,000  papers  are  subscribed  for  by 
natives? — That  number  totally  excluded  natives. 

1070.  That  is  totally  excluding  the  native  press? — Yes. 

1071.  Under  what  regulation  practically  is  the  Calcutta  press  at  this  lime? 
How  is  the  press  at  present  conducted  ? — ‘Every  paper  is  published  under  a 
license  from  Government,  revocable  at  pleasure,  with  or  without  inquiry  or  notice. 

1072.  Do  you  mean  with  or  without  assigning  reasons? — Yes,  with  or  with- 
out assigning  reasons. 

1073.  Has  this  Regulation  ever  been  acted  upon  ; and  if  so,  at  what  period? 
— It  was  first  acted  on  in  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  in  the  year  1823; 
that  paper  having  been  suppressed  tinder  that  Regulation. 

1074.  Was  it  acted  on  in  any  other  instance  you  are  aware  of? — In  another 
case,  that  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle,  in  the  year  1827. 

1075.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  the  particulars  of 
these  two  acts  of  suppression  ? — Yes.  I have  no  copy  of  the  official  corre- 
spondence in  the  first  ease,  but  1 was  attached  to  the  paper  at  the  time.  I re- 
collect that  it  was  ostensibly  suppressed  for  the  insertion  of  a pamphlet  of  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope,  published  in  England,  on  a free  press  in  India. 

IU76.  Were  they  suppressed  with  or  without  any  reasons  assigned  ? — The 
reason  assigned  in  the  first  case,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  the  republi- 
ention  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  ; I beg  tc  stale,  however,  that  1 speak  entirely 
on  this  point  from  memory ; I have  no  document  by  me  at  present  to  refer  to. 

IO77.  Were  yon  connected  yourself  with  either  of  the  publications  at  the 
lime  of  the  suppression. — With  both. 

1073.  What  was  the  reason  in  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle? — I have  a 
copy  of  the  official  correspondence  in  the  case  of  the  suppression  of  the  Calcutta 
Chronicle,  but  no  specific  reason  was  assigned ; the  general  tenor  was  stated  to 
be  objectionable. 

J079.  I think  it  was  stated  by  you  in  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  the 
reason  assigned  was  the  republication  of  the  pamphlet  of  Colonel  Stanhope?- — 
Yes,  I think  that  was  the  principal  reason  assigned  ; the  official  letter  may  have 
referred  to  other  publications 

1080.  Will 
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1080.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  assign?  Do  you  mean  formally 
notified  by  the  Government  to  the  proprietors? — 1 mean  it  was  adverted  to  in 
the  letter  suppressing  the  paper. 

1081.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  the  sole  ground  stated  in  the  letter? 
— I do  not  at  this  moment  distinctly  recollect. 

1082.  Hut  it  was  your  own  impression  at  the  time  that  that  was  the  real  cause 
of  its  suppression  ? — Not  that  it  was  the  real  cause.  My  own  impression  was, 
that  the  law  itself  had  been  made  with  the  express  view  of  putting  down  that 
paper. 

108S.  How  long  previously  to  the  suppression  had  that  Regulation  been 
made? — It  came  into  operation  a few  months  previously. 

1084.  Was  that  prior  or  subsequent  to  Mr.  Buckingham’s  transmission  ? — 
Subsequent  to  Mr.  Buckingham’s  transmission. 

1085.  With  respect  to  the  suppression  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle,  was  it  ever 
ascertained  on  what  grounds  that  suppression  took  place? — The  government, 
although  respectfully  solicited  to  state  the  grounds,  refused  to  do  so;  but  it  was 
privately  stated  to  have  been  suppressed  for  a paragraph,  of  which  I have  a copy 
here;  the  substance  of  the  paragraph  contained  a suggestion,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment should  prosecute  a certain  firm  in  Calcutta  with  a view  of  making  them  the 
“scapegoats,”  as  it  was  called,  in  the  case  of  the  Stamp  Act,  that  the  community 
should  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  likely  to  be  entailed  on  them  thereby. 

1086.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  official  correspondence? — Yes,  I have. 


James  Sut/terlan 
Esq. 

1 6 March 


( The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same , which  is  as  follows ;) 

“To  Mr.  William  Adam  and  Mr.  Villiers  Holm  oft,  Proprietors  of  the 
Calcutta  Chronicle. 

“ General  Department : 

“Gentlemen,  Council  Chamber,  Slst  May  1827. 

“ The  general  tenor  of  the  contents  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  having  been  for 
some  time  past  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  paper  of  the  29th  instant  in  particular,  com- 
prising several  paragraphs  in  direct  violation  of  the  Regulations  regarding  the 
press,  I am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  Right  honourable  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  Council  has  resolved  that  the  license  granted  to  you  on  the  25th 
January  last  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  be  can- 
celled, and  it  is  hereby  cancelled  accordingly  from  the  present  date. 

“ I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ C.  Lushington, 

“ Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government.” 


“ Charles  Lushington , Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government. 

“ Sir,  “ Calcutta,  Slst  May  1827. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date,  in- 
forming me  that  the  licence  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  is  cancelled  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Vice-President  in  Council. 

“ As  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  not  seen  fit  to  indicate  the  particular  articles 
or  paragraphs  that  have  brought  upon  me  this  heavy  expression  of  his  displea- 
sure, I am  at  a loss  to  know  wherein  my  offence  consists,  what  are  the  violations 
of  the  Press  Regulations  to  which  his  Lordship  refers,  or  in  what  respects  the 
general  tenor  of  the  paper  has  been  considered  as  highly  disrespectful  to  the 
Government,  and  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

“ I beg  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  that  the  rules 
attached  to  the  Press  Regulation  are  expressly  declared  to  impose  no  irksome 
restraints  on  the  publication  and  discussion  of  any  matters  of  general  interest 
relating  to  European  or  Indian  affairs,  provided  they  are  conducted  with  the 
temper  and  decorum  which  the  Government  has  a right  to  expect  from  those 
living  under  its  protection  ; neither  do  they  preclude  individuals  from  offering,  in 
a temperate  and  decorous  manner,  through  the  channel  of  the  public  newspapers 
or  other  periodical  works,  their  own  views  and  sentiments  relative  to  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  community.  With  profound  deference  to  his 
Lordship  in  Council,  I beg  to  state,  that  in  offering  my  sentiments  relative  to 
(445. — I.)  q 2 matters 
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™mi  mattOT  affecting  Hie  interests  of  llie  community,  I am  not  conscious  of  having 
Jami  Sutherland,  unnsnressed  the  bounds  here  prescribed.  . 

Es<l-  « f beg  respectfully  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  ot  Jus  Lordship  in  Council, 

16  March  1852.  . e"ery  formel.  rase  of  suppression  several  previous  admonitions  have  been 

aiven  whereas  in  the  present  case,  although  I am  informed  that  tire  general  tenor 
of  the  contents  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  lias  been  considered  for  some  time  past 
highly  disrespectful,  yet  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence  is  sudden  and  unexpected, 
and  lias  not  been  preceded  by  any  authoritative  warning,  to  which  it  would  hove 
been  at  once  my  duty,  my  interest,  and  my  inclination  to  attend. 

“ Knowing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  heset  the  path  ot  an  Indian  editor, 

I was  originally  induced  to  allow  my  name  to  be  sent  in  to  Government,  in  that 
character5 with' extreme  unwillingness,  which  was  vanquished  chiefly  by  the  hope 
of  being  instrumental  in  saving  from  destruction  the  property  of  a poor  man, 
vested  in  a paper  that  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Government  m that  case, 
and  subsequently  encouraged  me  to  embark  property  on  my  own  account  in  a 
similar  concern.  1 venture  to  hope  that  an  engagement  thus  commenced  for 
the  benefit  of  another  will  not  be  terminated  by  the  fiat  of  his  Lordship  in  Coun- 
cil to  my  great  loss,  without  any  premonition  for  my  guard  and  guidance. 

« I have  only  to  add,  that  should  his  Lordship  in  Council  he  pleased  to  extend 
to  me  the  same  consideration  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  others  in  similar 
circumstances,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  avoid  whatever  may  appear 
likely  to  be  deemed  a violation  of  the  Press  Regulations. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  “ W,  Adam, 

“ Sole  Proprietor  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle.” 


11  To  Mr.  William  Adam. 


“ General  Department : 

“ Sir,  Council  Chambers,  1st  June  1827- 

“ Your  letter  of  yesterdays  date  having  been  laid  before  Government,  1 am 
directed  to  inform  yon,  that  the  Right  honourable  the  Vice-President  in  Council 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  more  specific  reference  to  the  objec- 
tionable passages  contained  in  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  of  the  Sf)th  ultimo  than 
was  done  in  my  communication  of  yesterday. 

“2.  I am  desired  to  add,  that  the  remainder  of  your  letter  requires  no  other 
reply  than  that  the  warnings  publicly  given  to  other  editors  were  sufficient  for 
your  information,  and  that  Government  docs  not  see  fit  to  accede  to  your  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  “ (J.  Lm/diigton, 

“ Chief  Secretary  to  Government.” 

IOS7.  Do  you  mean  that  no  previous  communication  had  taken  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  editor  prior  to  this? — None  whatever. 

1088.  In  the  absence  of  any  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Government  as  to  what  were  the  objectionable  paragraphs  contained  in  the 
paper,  what  was  your  own  impression  as  to  what  those  paragraphs  were  ? — I 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  idea  on  the  subject,  from  the  variety  of 
matter  which  was  introduced  into  011c  day’s  paper ; a great  variety  of  topics 
being  discussed  in  each  number  renders  it  impossible. 

1089.  Your  attention  was  recalled  to  a particular  number  ?■ — The  number  of 
the  29th  May;  I think  it  was  in  that  number  that  the  paragraph  which  I have 
mentioned  appeared,  and  which  was  afterwards  privately  pointed  out  as  the 
paragraph  that  gave  offence  to  the  Government. 

1090.  You  stated  that  it  was  privately  intimated  to  you  afterwards  what  the 
objectionable  passage  was ; do  you  mean  that  it  was  intimated  to  you  by  a 
private  friend? — Yes,  by  a private  friend. 

1091.  Not  from  authority  ? — No,  not  from  authority. 

1092.  You,  in  fact,  then  never  luid  reason  to  know  what  were  the  grounds  of 
the  suppression  ? — Nothing  beyond  that  private  intimation. 

1093.  The  last  letter  of  the  chief  secretary  adverts  to  warnings  publicly  given 
to  other  editors,  which  he  conceives  would  he  sufficient  for  your  information; 
what  was  the  nature  of  those  public  warnings  ? — They  had  called  the  attention  of 
other  editors  to  certain  articles  which  had  been  deemed  offensive  by  llieG  overn  mont. 

1091'.  Where 
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1094.  Where  and  to  whom  were  those  warnings  given? — In  Calcutta,  given 

to  the  editor  of  the  Bengal  Chronicle.  ' James  Sutherland, 

1095.  Publicly  ? — Officially.  Esri- 

109(1.  To  whom  were  they  addressed? — To  the  proprietor.  16 March  1832. 

1097.  What  was  his  name? — Monte  de  llosario. 

1098.  Were  not  those  warnings  matters  of  public  notoriety? — They  were 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

1099.  Had  they  any  effect  on  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  making  him  more 
cautious  in  his  publications? — That  paper  never  was  suppressed. 

1100.  Then  may  it  be  inferred  that  they  had  that  effect  on  the  paper? — It  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  a change  in  the  Government  occasioned  in  several 
instances  a change  in  the  policy  towards  the  papers. 

1101.  Was  the  Government  changed  at  this  period? — It  was. 

1102.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  were  any  warnings  given  to  him 
officially  ? — Yes,  several. 

1103.  Was  his  conduct  altered  in  consequence  of  them? — I believe  so.  In 
consideration  of  his  own  interest  he  must  have  endeavoured  to  frame  his  conduct 
according  to  the  wishes  oftheGovemnicnt,  but  thathedid  not  succeed  isapparent, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  first  transmitted,  and  the  paper  subsequently  suppressed. 

1104'.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  at  what  date  the  present  Regulations 
affecting  the  press  at  Calcutta  were  made ; are  they  coeval  with  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  English  in  Bengal? — By  no  means;  the  Regulations  under 
which  it  is  now  conducted  were  enacted  in  1823. 

1105.  Was  not  the  press  always  under  some  restrictions  ever  since  the  English 
authority  was  established  in  India? — No,  it  was  not;  in  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings  it  was  as  free  as  it  is  now  in  England. 

110(3.  On  the  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  two  papers  inquestion,  wasthere 
any  loss  of  properly  sustained  by  the  proprietors? — In  the  firsta  very  enormous  loss. 

1107-  At  how  much  do  you  estimate  that  loss? — I should  say  it  had  not  been 
overrated  at  40,000/. 

1108.  IIow  do  you  estimate  that ; was  it  divided  into  shares  ? — It  was  divided 
into  400  shares,  200  of  which  were  offered  for  sale,  and  upwards  of  90  of  them 
readily  sold  at  that  valuation  prior  to  Mr.  Buckingham’s  transmission. 

1109.  The  Calcutta  Chronicle  was  only  a three-times-a-weelc  paper;  what 
was  the  loss  on  the  suppression  of  that  paper? — I should  say,  on  a low  valua- 
tion, 1,000/. ; it  had  only  been  established  four  months. 

1 1 10.  How  many  personshave  been  transmitted  from  India  duringyom- residence 
there  for  offences  against  the  press? — Two  from  Calcutta  and  one  from  Bombay. 

1111.  Is  the  case  of  Bombay  that  which  ultimately  came  before  a court  of 
law  in  this  country? — Yes;  Mr.  Fair. 

1112.  To  what  extent  then,  under  the  Regulations,  does  the  liberty  of  the 
press  practically  exist  in  Calcutta  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  the  views  of  the 
Government  for  the  time  being,  whatever  those  may  be..  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  a very  great  latitude  is  allowed  to  it;  it  is 
virtually  as  free  as  it  is  here,  in  fact. 

1113.  How  did  it  stand  during  the  time  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Lord 
Amherst?— In  the  early  part  of  Lord  Amherst’s  administration  it  was  extremely 
limited ; indeed  Lord  Amherst  transmitted  one  editor,  and  suppressed  the  Cal- 
cutta Journal ; but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  his  Lordship  never 
interfered  with  the  press  at  all  while  he  was  on  the  spot. 

1114.  Does  not  his  policy  with  respect  to  the  press  seem  to  have  undergone 
some  change  during  his  administration  ? — Yes,  some  considerable  change. 

1115.  During  the  absence  of  Lord  Amherst  in  the  Upper  Provinces  was  there 
any  change  perceivable  in  Lhe  liberty  of  the  press  ? — It  was  during  his  Loidship  s 
absence  that  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  was  suppressed  ; there  was  an  immediate 
change  on  his  Lordship’s  departure. 

11 1C).  Did  anything  transpire  publicly  to  mark  his  Lordships  sense  01  that 
suppression  one  way  or  other  ? — Not  at  all. 

ill?.  What  were  the  general  objects  of  discussion  in  the  English  newspapers 
at  Calcutta?— Revenue,  police,  judicature,  colonization ; but  also  a very  large 
infusion  of  strictly  European  politics. 

1118.  Had  tlie  editors  numerous  correspondents,  and  it  so,  of  what  class  did 
they  consist? — A great  many;  chiefly  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians,  and  some 
natives  also. 

(445— I.)  a 3 1119.  Are 
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James  Sutherland, 
Esq. 

16  March  1832. 


126  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

1119.  Are  not  the  civil  servants  prohibited  from  engaging  actively  in  the 
papers  at  Calcutta? — There  was  some  order  of  the  kind  published  some  years 
ago,  but  they  still  do  correspond  very  largely  with  the  press,  both  civil  and 
military  servants  of  the  Company. 

1120.  What  was  the  circulation  of  the  Bengal  Hurkura  when  you  left  that 
country  ?— In  all  its  editions  it  circulated  upwards  of  1,500. 

1121.  That  is  to  say,  in  its  tri-weekly  editions  ? — The  three  editions  circu- 
lated upwards  of  1,500 ; that  of  the  daily  alone  was  800. 

1122.  Of  whom  did  your  subscribers  consist;  were  there  any  natives  among 
them? — Very  few  natives. 

1123.  What  is  the  price  of  the  daily  paper  at  Calcutta? — About  7 d.  sterling. 

1124.  Is  there  any  stamp  duty  ?— None.  There  is  a postage  charged. 

1125.  What  was  the  monthly  subscription  ? — The  monthly  subscription  is 
eight  rupees,  or  64  rupees  by  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance. 

1126.  Are  the  expenses  of  paper  and  printing  heavier  there  than  they  are  in 
England  ? — Considerably. 

1127.  From  what  cause  does  that  arise? — We  have  to  import  our  paper,  ink, 
types,  presses,  &c.  from  England. 

1128.  What  was  formerly  the  price  of  newspapers  at  Calcutta,  do  you  know? 
— Formerly,  I believe,  they  were  all  weekly  journals ; the  price  was  then  four 
rupees  a month. 

1129.  By  what  means  was  the  price  reduced? — By  active  competition,  in 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  took  the  lead. 

1 ISO.  What  class  of  persons  do  you  employ  as  printers  and  compositors  ? — 
Portuguese  of  the  country  and  Hindoos. 

1131.  Native  Christians? — No,  Portuguese  and  Hindoos. 

1132.  Are  they  expert  in  their  business? — Very  expert. 

1133.  The  Hindoos,  pray  how  do  they  perform  their  parts? — When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  many  of  them  do  not  read  English  at  all,  with  surprising  expertness. 

1134.  What  number  of  persons  in  all  are  employed  on  the  Hurkura  press  ? — 
Probably  50  or  60  in  the  publication  of  the  newspapers  alone  ; I have  no  means 
of  knowing  accurately. 

1135.  Of  the  native  press,  what  are  the  topics  that  are  principally  discussed? 
— They  now  discuss  questions  of  government,  jurisprudence,  revenue,  and 
police;  and  religion  some  of  them  discuss  very  largely. 

1136.  Of  your  800  subscribers,  what  number  may  have  been  resident  in  Cal- 
cutta?— More  than  half. 

1137.  What  impediment  is  there  to  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
provinces  ? — The  postage. 

1138.  Is  the  postage  as  heavy  now  as  it  was  formerly? — Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  has  made  a very  considerable  reduction  in  it ; formerly  it  was  charged 
nearly  as  a letter  postage,  now  there  are  two  lixed  rates  ; two  annas  to  all  places 
within  a certain  limit,  and  four  annas  to  all  places  beyond  that  limit. 

1139-  What  was  the  largest  amount  paid  to  Government  by  that  postage? — 
One  journal  paid  by  contract  to  the  Government  3,000  sicca  rupees  a month,  or 
300/.,  under  the  old  system. 

1140.  Has  the  reduction  in  the  postage  increased  the  sale  of  the  newspapers  ? 
— Considerably.  That  of  the  Hurkura  has  increased:  I am  not  sure  that  it  has 
been  so  with  the  other  newspapers. 

1141.  To  what  extent? — Probably  200  or  300. 

1142.  Has  the  reduction  produced  any  defalcation  in  the  revenue  ? — I imagine 
not,  because  it  was  agreed  that  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  should  be  respon- 
sible for  such  defalcation,  if  any  occurred,  and  no  claim  has  been  made  upon 
them,  therefore  1 suppose  there  is  no  defalcation. 

1143.  Do  you  know  what  amount  is  derived  from  that  source  for  the  convey- 
ance of  newspapers  ? — I should  think  one-tenth  of  the  whole  post-ollicc  revenue, 
about  70,000  rupees. 

1144.  By  the  year  ? — Yes. 

1145.  Is  there  the  same  rate  of  postage  at  Madras  and  the  Bombay  presidencies 
as  at  Bengal  ? — No,  the  old  rates  are  retained,  and  they  are  very  heavy. 

1 1 46.  Can  you  speak  to  what  they  are  ? — The  postage  of  a paper  from  Madras 
to  Calcutta,  for  example,  is  one  rupee  14  annas;  one  rupee  seven  annas  from 
Madras  to  Gangam,  and  seven  annas  from  Gangam  to  Calcutta.  Under  the  pre- 
sent Regulations  the  postage  from  Gangam  to  Calcutta  would  be  only  four  annas. 

1147.  The 
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114.7.  The  Madras  rate  of  postage  would  appear  to  be  more  limn  double  than  

that  of  Bengal  ? — A great  deal  more.  James  Sutherland, 

114-S.  During  your  connection  with  the  periodical  press,  have  you  known  any  Esq' 
instance  in  which  writings  have  been  charged  as  having  a tendency  to  promote  16  Maroh  1832, 
sedition  or  revolt  among  the  native  troops?-!  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of 
the  kind. 

1149.  What  benefit  do  you  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  the  free  discussion  of 
the  press  in  Bengal  ? — I think  it  has  acted  as  a check  on  the  conduct  of  public 
functionaries,  and  occasionally  led  to  very  useful  investigations. 

1150.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  it  operates  as  a salutary  con- 
trol on  any  of  the  functionaries  at  Bengal  ? — I imagine  they  all  stand  in  awe  of 
that  public  constituted  by  the  Europeans,  in  the  service  and  out  of  the  service, 
a large  body  of  Anglo-Indians,  and  a number  of  intelligent  natives  in  Calcutta. 

1151.  Has  the  press  on  any  occasion  within  your  experience  been  rendered 
available  for  the  defence  of  public  functionaries  when  attacked? — Very  fre- 
quently ; they  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of  it  against  attacks  made  on 
them  through  the  same  channel. 

1153.  Do  any  particular  instances  of  this  nature  occur  to  you  ? — I cannot  at 
this  moment  recal  any  particular  instance.  I remember  one  instance  in  which  a 
gentleman  in  the  civil  service  was  charged  with  having  compelled  a rich  native 
to  lend  him  his  boat.  The  Sudder  or  Supreme  Company's  Court  of  Calcutta 
wrote  to  request  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  attack,  which  was  given  to  them, 
and  an  investigation  ensued,  by  which,  I believe,  the  conduct  of  that  servant 
was  exculpated. 

1153.  Since  the  relaxation  of  the  press  in  Bengal,  under  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  have  you  heard  any  allegation  of  specific  mischief  in  any  instance  having 
arisen  to  the  Government  from  that  relaxation  ? — I recollect  none,  except  in  a 
rival  paper ; perhaps,  in  discussion  with  rival  papers,  they  endeavoured  to  make 
out  that  the  relaxation  of  the  press  was  dangerous  to  the  Government ; but  I 
know  of  no  specific  instance  that  can  be  produced. 

1154.  When  you  spoke  of  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press  on 
the  part  of  the  existing  Governor-General,  do  you  mean  the  Committee  to 
understand  that  the  same  power  of  transmission  from  India  which  has  been  exer- 
cised in  former  instances  is  not  at  this  moment  held  over  the  press  and  its  con- 
ductors exactly  as  before? — Precisely  the  same  state  of  law  exists. 

1155.  Then  what  do  you  understand  by  the  term  relaxation  under  the  later 
government  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  ? — I mean,  practically,  that  his  Lordship 
has  never  interfered  with  the  press,  and  that  it  has  been  privately  understood  he 
never  will  do  so. 

1 156.  You  have  stated  in  your  own  experience  in  India  you  have  known 
three  instances  in  which  persons  were  transmitted  from  India? — Yes. 

I I57.  Does  your  experience,  or  does  your  knowledge  historically,  enable  you 
to  state  to  the  Committee  any,  and  how  many,  further  instances  at  any  preceding 
period  ? — I am  not  aware  of  more  instances  historically  recorded  of  transmission 
for  offences  of  the  press. 

1158.  Then  in  the  course  of  all  that  you  know,  personally  and  historically,  you 
can  state  to  the  Committee  only  four  instances  in  which  this  power  of  restricting 
the  press  by  transmitting  from  India  the  conductor  of  a periodical  work  has 
been  enforced  by  the  British  Government  in  any  of  the  presidencies  ? — Only 
four  instances  in  which  the  press  has  been  restricted  by. that  means. 

1159.  In  one  of  those  instances  which  you  have  specified,  the  case  of  Mr.  Fair, 
at  Bombay,  the  party  applied  to  a court  of  law  in  England,  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  such  transmission;  can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  result  of  such  trial  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  Mr.  Fair  was  too  late  in  bringing  on  his  case ; there  was  a 
technical  objection  taken  ; I think  he  was  defeated  on  that  ground. 

1160.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  generally  at  what  period  the  press  was 
restricted  for  the  first  time  to  the  class  of  restrictions  under  which  it  is  now  sub- 
jected in  Bengal  ? — In  point  of  fact,  it  is  under  two  restrictions  at  this  juncture ; 
the  one  the  law  of  transmission,  the  first  enactment  of  which  I do  not  positively 
recollect,  but  it  was  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  present  Charter;  the  second 
was  enacted  in  1833. 

1161.  What  was  the  second  class  of  restrictions  to  which  in  your  last  answer 
you  have  referred? — The  licensing  regulation  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  as  Governor 
General. 
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HO-3  Reference  lias  been  made  to  the  ease  of  Mr.  Fair ; upon  what  ground 
was  he  transmit!,  d from  Bombay  ?— For  an  alleged  misrepresentation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Supreme  Court.  . ... 

1103  Was  the  paper  he  edited  his  own  property ? — It  was  m part,  if  not 
entirely  the  property  of  one  of  the  secretaries  to  Government,  Mr.  Warden. 

ll6t  What  took  place  with  respect  to  him  ?— Sir  Charles  I Iareourt  Chambers, 
one  of' the  King's  judges,  conceiving  the  Government  to  be  responsible  for  this 
misrepresentation,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  was  the  property  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal confidential  servants,  complained  of  it,  on  which  the  Governmenl  called  on 
Mr.  Fair  to  make  an  apology,  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so,  he  was  transmitted 
to  England,  vid  China.  . . . 

1105.  Under  what  Government  Regulations  is  the  press  at  Bombay  con- 
ducted ?— There  is  no  Regulation  for  the  press  at  Bombay,  but  it  is  restrained 
by  the  terror  of  the  law  of  transmission,  I apprehend,  applicable  to  Englishmen. 

} 1 106.  Do  the  same  Regulations  that  exist  at  Calcutta  exist  at  Bombay  ?— No ; 
the  same  Regulation  was  proposed  at  Bombay,  but  ll.ejudges  unanimously  rejected 
it  as  “ repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,”  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

H67.  Was  that  decision  not  in  contradiction  to  a decision  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil?.  It  was;  but  the  judges  of  the  court  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by 

the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council. 

1108.  When  the  Regulation  was  registered  at  Calcutta,  do  you  know  how  many 
judges  were  on  the  bench? — Only  one,  Sir  Francis  M'Nanghleii,  a puisne  judge. 

— ■ !- * **'**•*  *Un  1 was,  and  reported 


HO9.  Were  you  present  in  court  yourself  at  the  time  ?- 
the  whole  proceeding. 

1170.  What  took  place  on  that  occasion? — Counsel  were  heard  against  the 
Regulation,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  several  journals  there,  and  also  on 
the  part  of  some  enlightened  natives  on  behalf  of  their  countrymen  ; but  the 
judge  stated  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  that  he  had  previously  promised  the 
Government  to  sanction  some  such  Regulation. 

1171.  The  Regulation  refers  to  the  licensing,  and  not  to  the  power  of  trans- 
mission ?— To  the  licensing. 

1172.  Who  were  the  judges  at  Bombay  who  refused  to  register  the  Regu- 
lation of  the  Government? — Sir  Edward  West,  chief  justice,  Mir  Charles  IJnr- 
couit  Chambers,  and  Sir  Ralph  ltice. 

1 17S.  Did  the  other  judges  at  Calcutta  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  Francis 
M'Naughten  ? — There  were  no  other  judges  at  the  time,  he  was  alone  on  the 
bench. 

1174.  Wlmt  arc  the  Regulations  respecting  the  press  at  Madras?  — It  is  under 
a rigorous  censorship. 

1175.  Who  is  the  censor? — Generally  one  of  the  secretaries  to  Government ; 
I believe,  the  Chief  Secretary. 

1176.  Is  the  censorship  usually  acted  upon  ? — Constantly.  There  have  been 
repealed  instances  of  articles  rejected  in  the  Madras  papers  having  been  sent  up 
to  Calcutta,  and  published  there. 

H77.  What  is  the  form  adopted  as  between  the  publisher  and  the  censor? — 
The  paper  is  sent  to  him  in  proof,  and  he  strikes  out  anything  that  lie  disapproves 
of,  either  original  or  select. 

II7S.  Have  you  known  instances  of  considerable  omissions  in  consequence  ? — 
Several.  The  first  I recollect  is  that  of  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  assembled 
to  address  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818;  the  censor  forbade  them  to  he  pub- 
lished, and  they  were  sent  up  to  the  Calcutta  Journal,  and  inserted  in  it. 

1179.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  being  Governor  General  ? — Yes.  The  first 
instance  in  which  I ever  heard  of  it  was  a letter  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte, 
written  on  her  death-bed  to  her  mother. 


1180.  Does  the  censorship  extend  to  European  politics  as  well  as  Indian 
matter? — Even  to  Parliamentary  debates. 

1181.  Can  you  produce  any  examples  of  rejected  articles,  rejected  by  the 
censor  at  Madras,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  you  at  Calcutta  for  publica- 
tion?— Yes,  1 have  one  here,  inserted  in  the  Bengal  Iiurkura  of  the  2i)lh  of 
July  1820. 

1182.  In  the  event  of  an  omission  being  made  by  the  censor,  bow  is  the 
vacuum  filled  up? — Generally  by  lines  of  stars  or  asterisks. 

1183.  Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand  that,  excepting  only  the  power  of 
deportation,  which  is  common  to  each  of  the  three  presidencies,  the  presidencies 
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arc  practically  under  Regulations  each  distinct  from  the  other  ? — Yes,  each  dis-  

tinct  front  the  Other.  James  Sutherland, 

list..  The  censorship  depending  altogether  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  ...  15s^' 

the  individual  filling  the  ollice  of  Secretary  to  the  Government,  it  is  presumed  I6March  1832- 
that  great  variations  and  fluctuations  would  take  pluccas  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  censorship  are  from  time  to  time  discharged  ? — Very  great ; they 
must  depend  on  the  views  of  the  person  exercising  it  for  the  Lime  being. 

1185.  What  Regulations,  according  to  your  view,  would  it  be  expedient  to 
make  for  the  press,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India?— I sec  no  reason  why  the  press  in  India  should  not  be  left  as  perfectly 
free,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  laws,  as  iL  is  in  Great  Britain  itself;  on  the 
contrary,  I think  that  freedom  is  attended  with  even  less  danger,  if  possible,  in 
India  than  in  Great  Britain. 

1 ISO.  State  to  the  Committee  the  grounds  on  which  you  form  that  opinion  ?— 

I conceive  that  the  press  for  the  present,  and  for  a very  long  time  to  come,  can 
only  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  English,  Anglo-Indians,  and  the  natives  very 
considerably  enlightened ; that  if  the  Government  desire  to  have  the  good 
opinion  of  such  men,  which  I presume  to  be  cherished  by  all  public  functionaries, 
the  natives  in  general  in  India  would  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a free  press  without 
being  aware  of  the  instrument  by  which  they  are  beuefitted,  or  even  capable,  at 
present,  of  understanding  it.  I would  appeal  also  in  support  of  that  opinion  to 
the  fact  recorded  in  Indian  History,  that  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  cer- 
tainly the  most  critical  period  of  our  empire  in  India,  the  press  laboured  under 
no  other  restrictions  than  the  law  of  England,  which  was  found  amply  sufficient 
to  check  its  licentiousness.  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  earliest 
paper  published  in  Bengal,  and  it  was  violent,  and  even  scurrilous  in  the  extreme, 
in  its  attacks  on  public  men;  but  the  law  in  that  case  was  found  sufficient  to 
suppress  it,  by  subjecting  the  editor  to  numerous  and  heavy  fines. 

1 187.  Were  the  fines  enforced  by  prosecutions  for  libel  ? — By  prosecutions  for 
libel  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  verdicts  of  juries. 

1188.  Do  you  think  that  writing’s  of  such  a description  would  be  tolerated  in 
the  present  stale  of  society  in  India? — No  such  writings  as  those  contained  in 
the  earliest  paper  published  in  Bengal  would  now  be  tolerated  011c  day,  according 
to  the  present  taste  of  the  community  in  India. 

1 189.  Was  it  the  enforcement  of  the  English  law  of  libel  that  was  found  suf- 
ficient to  put  it  down? — Yes,  the  English  law  of  libel. 

1190.  Did  not  Mr.  Hastings  obtain  various  verdicts  from  successive  juries  ? — 

Ho  obtained  various  verdicts  against  Mr.  Hickey,  the  proprietor  of  that  paper 
alluded  to,  Hickey’s  Gazette  ; and  when  that  Governor  left  Bengal,  he  held  a 
bond  of  Mr.  Hickey’s,  which  he  generously  cancelled  on  leaving  the  country,  a 
bond  for  these  fines,  amounting  to  3,0001. 

1191.  Has  not  the  circle  from  which  juries  might  be  taken  considerably 
enlarged  in  Calcutta  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastings? — Very  much  in  all  classes. 

1 192.  What  difficulty,  in  your  opinion,  exists  in  jury  trials  for  offences  of  the 
press  at  Calcutta? — I know  of  none.  I have  heard  of  fears  expressed  by  legal  men 
that  there  might  be  a difficulty  of  obtaining  verdicts  under  the  existing  system. 

1193.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  heard  apprehensions  expressed  of  an  indis- 
position in  the  classes  of  whom  jurors  are  composed — Yes. 

119  k With  respect  to  the  system  or  to  British  dominion  ?— To  the  system  alone, 
certainly  not  to  the  British  power;  that  would  be  n very  unreasonable  supposition. 

1195.  Were  the  verdicts  which  were  gained  by  Warren  Hastings  for  attacks  on 
his  political  character? — For  attacks  on  his  public  and  private  character,  and  on 
that  of  the  naval  commander-in-chier. 

1190.  Not  for  political  articles,  not  for  articles  on  Indian  politics? — Yes; 
for  strictures  on  his  public  conduct,  and  on  that  of  the  naval  commander-in-chief, 
and  so  on. 

1197.  Would  you  find  a strict  resemblance  either  as  to  the  society  or  as  to 
British  dominion  between  the  present  time  and  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings? — 

On  the  contrary,  no  resemblance  whatever;  the  advantages  are  all  in  favour  of 
the  latter  period. 

1 198.  No  natives  at  that  time  read  English  newspapers  ? — Very  few,  I imagine, 
then. 

1 199-  There  was  no  considerable  class  of  what  are  called  Anglo-Indians  ? — 

Not  many. 

(445. — I.)  n 1200.  Therefore 
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1200  Therefore  the  newspapers  printed  in  English  were  principally  read  by 

Jame*  Sutherland,  the  servants  0f  t|ie  Company  ?— Principally  by  the  servants  of  the  Company. 

J i«o  1201.  Was  there  at  that  time  any  very  great  class  of  commercial  persons  tin- 
16 March  1832.  connected  wjth  the  p,ast  India  Company  ?—  No,  certainly  very  few;  the 

monopoly  effectually  prevented  that. 

1202. ' Under  what  restrictions  is  the  native  press  conducted  at  Calcutta?— 
Precisely  the  same  as  the  English  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  law  of  trans- 
mission, applicable  to  Englishmen  alone,  or  British  born  subjects. 

1203.  How  is  it  in  Madras? — The  native  papers? 

1204.  Yes?— There  are  no  native  papers. 

1 20/5.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Regulations  are  tiie  same  for  the  Bengal 
papers  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  provinces? — In  the  provinces  the  penalties  are  more 
severe,  amounting  to  confiscation  of  the  types  and  presses  in  some  cases. 

1206.  For  breach  of  Regulation?— Yes. 

1207.  Then  there  are  papers  printed  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  ? — I am  not 
positively  aware  of'  the  fact ; I have  heard  that  there  is  one,  and  I know  there  is 
a press  at  Cawnpore,  but  I cannot  say  that  there  are  native  papers  published  there. 

1205.  In  the  event  of  the  paper  being  published  after  the  Government  has 
notified  the  cancelling  of  the  licence,  what  is  the  result? — The  fine  of'  400  rupees 
for  each  publication,  levied  by  summary  process  by  the  magistrates  of  Calcutta, 
which  magistrates  hold  their  appointments  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 

1209.  Now  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  native  press  of  Bombay  ? — Perfectly 


free,  l should  say. 

1210.  More  than  the  English  press? — Yes.  I would  observe,  of  late  there 
has  been  a very  great  latitudeof  discussion  permitted  in  Bombay  ; 1 have  seen  very 
recently  a discussion  about  the  Princess  of  Kiitoor,  who  died  under  confinement 
by  the  Company's  authorities. 

1211.  You  have  seen  that  case  freely  canvassed  ? — Yes. 

1212.  In  the  event  of  the  financial  accounts  of  India  being  published  for  in- 
formation as  they  are  now  in  England,  do  you  conceive  it  would  excite  interest, 
and  be  productive  of  discussion  or  otherwise? — It  would  excite  very  great 
interest,  and  lead  to  many  useful  suggestions. 

1213.  Since  your  first  acquaintance  with  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  has  English 
education  made  any  progress? — Very  great  progress  indeed. 

1214.  Does  there  appear  to  be  a growing  disposition  to  approximate  to 
English  manners? — Very  great;  and  the  number  who  speak  English  has  won- 
derfully increased. 

121.5.  Would  that  apply  more  to  the  rising  generation? — To  the  young  men, 
and  the  rising  generation  more:  it  is  indicated  in  the  institution  of  literary 
societies,  and  the  increase  of  native  schools  for  teaching  English. 

121fi.  You  refer  to  schools  instituted  by  the  natives  themselves  for  that 
purpose?— Yes. 

1217.  Do  you  consider  that  this  has  led  to  make  any  impression  among  any 
of  them  in  the  superstitions  of  their  religion? — 1 conceive  I hat  very  few  of  the 
great  number  of  the  well-educated  Hindoos  any  longer  adhere  to  the  super- 
stitions of  their  countrymen  in  former  days,  whatever  they  may  find  it  con- 
venient publicly  to  profess. 

1218.  Do  you  allude  to  your  residence  at  Calcutta  principally  ? — Yes. 

1219.  Are  those  persons  of  respectability  or  of  the  lower  classes? — Educated 
and  respectable  persons,  persons  much  in  habits  of  association  with  Europeans ; 
at  Benares  also  the  natives  presented  Lord  William  Bentinck  with  an  address  of 
thanks  on  his  abolition  of  the  rite  of  suttee. 

1220.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  growing  change  in  the  character  of  the 
natives? — In  the  first  instance,  to  the  opening  of  the  trade,  which  has  led  to  a 
vast  increase  of  European  association,  which  has  produced  that  improvement 
that,  I believe,  it  has  been  remarked  to  have  done  everywhere  else.  In  the 
instance  of  China,  it  was  observed  that  the  people  of  Canton  were  infinitely  more 
intelligent  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  where  there  had  been  no  inter- 
course with  Europeans. 

1221.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  increase  of  this  intercourse,  and  Lhe  exten- 
sion of  education,  are  the  most  probable  means  of  effecting  ultimately  any  degree 
of  conversion  among  the  natives,  among  the  Hindoos? — I should  say  the  only 
probable  means. 


1222.  Are 
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1222.  Are  there  any  native  literary  societies  established  at  Calcutta  ? — There  , TTT 

are  several,  I believe,  I attended  only  one.  Jam*  Sutherbud, 

1223.  What  class  of  persons  resort  to  them  ?— Respectable  Hindoos;  young  i6 March  1832 
men  principally. 

1224.  At  the  meeting  you  state  yourself  to  have  attended,  what  question  was 
discussed? — A very  able  paper  on  the  British  constitution,  written  by  a Hindoo, 
was  read,  and  some  discussion  ensued  on  it  in  English. 

1225.  Do  the  Hindoos  of  Calcutta  prefer  the  English  literature  to  the  Sanscrit? 

— Most  decidedly.  I have  been  in  company  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the 
youths  educated  at  the  College,  and  their  conversation  turned  entirely  on  the 
merits  of  English  literature,  on  the  poetry  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and  other  writers  ; 
they  have  all  a great  ambition  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English  literature. 

1226.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  means  might  be  taken  for  disseminating  much 
more  largely  the  English  language  throughout  India  ? — Yes,  I think  means  might 
be  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  that  language  as  the  language  of  the  courts  in  the 
interior.  I think  also  that  the  sepoys  in  our  army  might  be  taught  to  speak  English, 
and  I have  heard  Lord  William  Bentinck  is  attempting  something  of  the  kind. 

1227.  What  opinion  do  you  entertain  of  the  capacity  of  the  Hindoos? I 

think  the)'  have  great  natural  capacity. 

1228.  Should  you  say  they  are  trustworthy  ? — I think  those  who  are  educated 
and  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  European  intercourse,  are  as  trustworthy 
as  any  men  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  those  who  are  not  educated  and  have 
not  the  benefit  of  that  intercourse,  they  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
superstition  which  inculcates  falsehood  as  a virtue  sometimes. 

1229.  Is  there  any  improvement  which  strikes  you  as  easy  to  be  made  in  the 
native  schools  of  India  in  teaching  the  English  language  ? — No,  I am  not  aware 
of  any,  except  that  a great  number  of  translations  into  English  of  elementary 
works,  on  the  physical  and  useful  sciences  in  particular,  might  be  an  advantage. 

1230.  Could  Government  at  a small  expense  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
natives  acquiring  English  in  the  schools? — I imagine  they  might  at  a very 
trifling  expense ; for  I believe  the  natives  themselves  are  generally  disposed  to 
assist  in  the  effort  to  instruct  the  rising  generation. 

1231.  Would  that  be  sufficient  without  the  assistance  of  the  Government  ? — It 
would  require  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Government  also. 

1232.  Are  the  Indo-Britons  a numerous  class  at  Calcutta;  at  what  do  you 
estimate  their  number  ? — There  are  a very  great  number  congregated  at  Calcutta ; 
but  1 consider  the  estimate  which  has  been  formed  is  very  greatly  overrated ; I 
cannot  conceive  the  number  can  exceed  5,000  or  6,000. 

1233.  Is  the  number  increasing? — It  is  increasing. 

1234.  Do  you  think  a little  more  extended  intercourse  with  India  would  be 
likely  to  increase  the  number  in  Madras  of  the  Anglo-Indians? — I should  think 
it  would.  I should  say  that  the  shades  of  distinction,  however,  would  decline:  in 
the  case  of  a European  marrying  an  Anglo-Indian  lady,  for  example,  the  shades 
of  distinction  would  be  almost  lost;  their  children  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  whose  parents  were  both  Europeans. 

1235.  What  degree  of  English  education  do  they  possess,  and  what  capacity- 
have  you  obsevved  them  to  enjoy,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  ? — 

There  are  very  many  clever  men  among  them,  and  they  are  found  extremely 
useful  and  skilful  in  the  public  offices,  in  which  they  are  chiefly  employed. 

1236.  Have  you  personally  known  any  of  them  well  educated? — Several 
extremely  well  educated  ; biit  they  feel  the  disadvantage  which  they  labour 
under  ; the  exclusion  from  civil  and  military  employment,  and  the  first  society,  is 
felt  as  invidious. 

1237.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  that  distinction? — l 
should  say  it  is  very  impolitic;  I consider  that  it  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection among  a body  otherwise  extremely  well  disposed  to  the  British  power. 

1238.  Have  they  also  latterly  instituted  any  societies  in  Calcutta? — They  have 
several  societies. 

1239.  Have  you  attended  any  of  them  ? — I have  attended  one  or  two  of 
them ; the  discussions  were  of  a literary  nature  ; I do  not  at  this  moment  recollect 
the  particular  subjects. 

1240.  Did  you  attend  them  out  of  curiosity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  use 
of  them  in  the  course  of  publication  ? — Purely  from  the  desire  to  observe  the 
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nature  of  the  discussions.  I have  heard  some  very  good  speaking,  some  very 
eloquent  speaking,  at  some  of  those  meetings. 

1241.  Do  you  consider  them  as  being  impatient  at  being  excluded  from  civil 
offices  of  trust  or  responsibility  ? — I think  they  begin  to  feel  their  situation. 

1242.  Have  you  any  idea  of  any  danger  resulting  to  the  British  interests  by 
opening  to  them  offices  of  trust  and  emolument?—  On  the  contrary,  I should  think 
the  British  Government  would  derive  advantage  from  that  more  liberal  policy. 

1243.  If  a covenanted  European  civil  servant  received  3,000  rupees  a month, 
how  much  would  remunerate  an  Anglo-Indian  of  the  same  capacity  and  fitness, 
how  much  would  remunerate  him  for  the  same  office  ? — I conceive  he  would 
think  himself  very  handsomely  remunerated  atone  third. 

1244.  What  would  be  considered  by  a native  of  the  same  capacity  and  fitness 
as  a sufficient  remuneration  under  similar  circumstances? — I think  generally  one 
half  of  what  would  content  an  Anglo-Indian  would  satisfy  a native. 

1245.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  not  on  its  way  home  a petition 
from  the  Anglo-Indians  with  regard  to  their  exclusion  from  office?— I understand 
there  is  such  a petition.  There  has  been  another  meeting  held  on  the  subject. 

1246.  Do  you  consider  the  English  gentlemen  filling  the  offices  of  Magistrates 
and  Commissioners  of  Courts  of  Requests  at  Calcutta  superior  in  point  of  talent 
and  acquirements  to  the  average  of  the  covenanted  servants  holding  judicial 
offices ; and  if  so,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  their  comparative  rate 
of  remuneration? — I should  say,  they  were  at  least  fully  equal  in  point  of  talent 
and  acquirement  to  any  of  the  Company’s  servants,  judicial  or  revenue.  With 
regard  to  the  remuneration  to  gentlemen  in  those  situations,  it  is  as  follows  : the 
salary  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Courts  of  Requests  and  the  Magistrates 
varies  from  about  800  to  1,400  rupees  per  month.  I believe,  however,  that 
there  has  been  recently  a reduction  in  these  salaries. 


Martis,  20°  die  Marl'd , 1 832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  tiik  Ctuiu. 


James  Sutherland , Esquire,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

124'/.  I believe  you  wish  to  give  some  further  explanation  ? — The  point  I hog 
to  explain  is,  that  although  the  warnings  mentioned  as  given  to  the  editors  of  the 
Calcutta  newspapers,  were,  without  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  government, 
inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  they  did  not  and  could  not  form  any  intelligible 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  the  editors  in  regard  to  future  discussions.  The  case  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  was  exactly  in  point.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  government  referred  to  previous  warnings,  and  were  supposed  to  allude 
to  those  given  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Bengal  Chronicle.  One  of  I hose  warnings 
was  called  forth  by  some  comments  on  the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
England;  the  other  by  some  jocular  remarks  on  a despatch  relative  to  the  island 
of  Shahpooree,  in  the  river  Naaf.  In  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle  neither 
of  those  topics,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  had  ever  been  touched 
on  at  all,  certainly  not  in  the  number  of  the  29th  May,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment made  particular  reference.  I mean  to  say,  therefore,  that  they  could  have 
formed  no  guide,  no  warning  to  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle.  That  is 
the  explanation  I wish  to  give.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I wish  to 
add  a few  words.  I stated  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  never  interfered 
with  the  press  generally  ; 1 have  since  recollected  that  he  did,  on  one  occasion, 
by  a circular  addressed  to  the  editors,  prohibit  any  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  reply  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  memorials  of  the  Bengal  officers 
respecting  the  half-batta  reduction,  which  circular  the  editors  obeyed. 

1248.  Is  that  the  only  point? — I do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  any  other. 

1249.  And  with  that  injunction  the  editors  complied? — Yes,  implicitly. 
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1250.  IN  your  examination  of  the  14th  of  February  last,  you  stated,  “ that  the 
number  of  despatches  sent  up  for  approval  to  the  Boat'd  from  1793  to  1813  was 
3,958,  and  from  1814  to  1S30,  7, 97^.’’  Arc  you  aware  that  the  most  important 
of  those  despatches  originated  with  the  India  Board? — I am  not  aware  that  the 
most  important  did  originate  with  the  Board ; I do  not  know  what  may  be  termed 
the  most  important  despatches ; there  are  despatches  which  come  solely  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Secret  Committee,  and  there  are  the  other  despatches  which 
come  under  the  review  of  the  Court  of  Directors  at  large.  The  former  are 
unquestionably  important  on  many  points,  especially  with  regard  to  theprinciples 
of  maintaining  our  relations  with  the  native  states  of  India,  and  frequently  ns  to 
the  proceedings  anterior  to  war,  and  also  as  connected  with  the  treaties  which 
may  be  concluded  with  those  native  powers. 

1251.  This  answer  has  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the 
despatches  ; what  proportion  of  the  despatches  numerically  can  have  been  said  to 
have  originated  with  the  India  Board? — As  far  as  the  despatches  from  the  Secret 
Committee  are  concerned,  I think,  from  1784  to  the  present  period,  there  may 
have  been  about  450  or  460  from  that  Committee  Lo  India. 

1252.  "What  part  lias  been  taken  by  the  India  Directors  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  such  secret  despatches  ? — I believe  it  lias  been  represented  that  the 
origination  of  the  secret  despatches  rests  entirely  with  the  Board  ofCommissioners, 
whereas  the  Act  does  not  prescribe  either  party  as  specially  invested  with  that  duty ; 
it  declares  that  whatever  are  sent  down  to  the  Secret  Committee  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  shall  be  sent  out  by  the  Committee,  who  have  no  power  of  remon- 
strating against  such  despatch  ; but  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, that  I am  aware  of,  from  proposing  any  despatch  in  the  Secret  depart- 
ment. 

1253.  Are  we  to  understand  practically  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the  Secret 
Committee  proposing  despatches  in  the  Secret  department ; have  the  Court  of 
Directors  or  the  Secret  Committee  never,  in  point  of  fact,  originated  secret 
despatches? — Anterior  to  1813,  and  during  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  Mysore 
war,  and  those  of  the  Mahratta  war,  in  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  and  like- 
wise the  expedition  against  the  Cape,  Manilla,  the  Moluccas,  the  French  islands, 
and  Java,  various  despatches  were  proposed  by  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  some  also  lately. 

1254.  Is  there  any  provision  by  which  despatches  generally  shall  be  held  lo 
originate  with  the  Court  of  Directors  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament,  I think,  pro- 
vides so  certainly  by  implication,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  are  to  originate 
despatches,  for  in  the  event  of  their  not  preparing  replies  to  despatches  to  India, 
the  Board  may  direct  the  Court  to  frame  such,  despatches  on  any  subject  the 
Board  shall  see  fit  connected  with  civil,  military,  or  revenue  subjects,  as  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  India. 

1255.  Are  we  to  understand,  in  your  judgment,  the  originating  power  rests 
with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  of  supervision  and  direction  with  the  Board 
ofCommissioners  ? — Perhaps  I might  put  the  Committee  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  gave  rise  to  the  enactment  as  it  now  stands,  with  regard  both  to  the 
despatches  from  the  .Secret  Committee,  and  the  originating  of  despatches  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  Secret  Committee  was  first  established  in  17S4- ; when 
the  Act  which  first  instituted  that  committee  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  commu- 
nications were  frequently  held  with  the  Court  of  Directorson  thesuhject.  Among 
the  clauses  that  came  under  consideration  was  section  15  of  the  Bill : as  it  original  ly 
stood,  that  section  vested  the  Board  with  the  power  of  issuing  secret  orders  to  the 
government  in  India  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  civil  and  military  government, 
as  well  as  respecting  peace  or  war,  withholding  the  knowledge  of  the  same  from 
the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  of  the  replies  that  might  be  received  from  India, 
as  the  Board  might  see  lit.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  of  opinion,  that  to  the 
extent  stated  in  the  clause,  the  powers  therein  given  would  at  one  blow  annihilate 
the  Company’s  government.  The  Court  were  ready  to  recommend  to  the  general 
Court  of  Proprietors  to  consent  to  vest  powers  in  bis  Majesty’s  M inisters  to  issue 
secret  orders,  such  orders  being  first  communicated  and  afterwards  transmitted 
through  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  concerning  lliclevying  of 
war,  or  making  of  peace,  or  negotiation  respecting  war  and  peace,  to  the  several 
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governments  or  presidencies  in  India,  and  binding  those  presidencies  to  obey  the 
same  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  been  issued  by  the  Court ; but  beyond  this 
they  could  not  conceive  a case  in  which  such  power  would  be  useful,  and  many 
in  which  it  would  be  improper  and  dangerous.  In  consequence  of  such  repre- 
sentation the  provisions  were  altered  as  they  now  stand. 

12.56.  Where  do  you  find  the  representation  made  by  the  Court  ? — In  the 
records  of  the  East  India  Company.  With  regard  to  the  public  despatches,  sec- 
tion IS  of  the  Act  of  1784,  as  it  originally  stood,  left  it  to  the  Board  to  transmit, 
whenever  they  might  see  fit,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  drafts  of  despatches, 
without  waiting  for  any  copies  of  despatches  intended  to  be  sent  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  The  Court  were  of  opinion,  that  whilst  the  government  of  the  pos- 
sessions in  India  remained  vested  in  the  Company,  and  administered  in  their 
name,  under  any  degree  of  control  whatsoever,  the  power  to  originate  orders  and 
instructions  could  not  be  vested  in  any  other  class  of  men  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  such  a government,  or  without  at  once  annihilating  the  executive 
power  of  the  Company,  and  that  the  power  thereby  given  would  not  only  tend 
to  destroy  the  principle  before  mentioned,  and  tend  to  introduce  a doubt  which 
of  the  two  bodies  would  stand  responsible  for  delay  or  negligence,  but  might 
become  highly  dangerous  in  times  of  political  contest  and  unsteady  administration, 
when  it  might  be  very  inexpedient  that  new  men  just  vested  with  the  power  of 
controlling  the  most  important  acts  of  the  Company  should  decide  on  materials 
digested,  and  without  the  aid  of  those  reasons  and  explanations  which  a previous 
discussion  by  men  of  experience  must  ever  afford,  rather  than  be  led  to  commit 
the  credit  of  their  Board  by  precipitate  orders,  which  once  issued  would  not  be 
easily  given  up  ; and  moreover  it  did  not  appear  that  any  use  whatever  could  arise 
from  that  power,  because  it  would  still  be  necessary  that  both  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Court  should  deliberate  on  every  measure,  and  no  time  therefore 
would  be  saved  by  originating  the  orders  in  one  branch  rather  than  another.  The 
Court  were  very  ready  to  concur  in  any  regulation  which  might  enforce  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  tend  to  prevent  negligence  or  inefficiency  in  its  own 
provisions,  but  whilst  the  government  remained  vested  in  the  Company,  the  power 
so  given  appeared  at  once  destructive  and  useless.  The  Court  therefore  gave  it 
as  their  decided  opinion  that  the  clause  should  be  altered  by  making  the  same  to 
take  place  only  whenever  the  Court  of  Directors  should  omit  to  forward  to  the 
Board  their  intended  despatches  on  any  subject  within  14- days  after  requisition 
made  by  the  Board.  The  Act  was  altered,  and  now  stands  nearly  in  those  terms. 

1257.  The  great  bulk  then  of  dispatches  connected  with  the  government  of 
India  originates  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  power  and  supervision  of 
those  despatches  rests  with  the  India  Board  ? — Clearly  so.  I may  state,  in  order 
to  show  it  more  clearly,  that  from  1814  to  1831,  comprising  a period  of  17  years, 
there  were  7,978  drafts,  instead  of  7,962,  as  stated  in  my  former  examination, 
(Question  156)  prepared  for  India  in  the  various  departments.  Of  this  number 
690  were  altered  by  the  Board.  The  Court,  under  the  power  which  is  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Act,  made  representations  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  upon 
109  of  those  690  drafts,  and  the  Board  consented  to  modifications,  more  or  less,  in 
76  of  those  109  cases.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  despatches  I beg 
to  state,  that  the  Political  department  comprises  almost  every  subject  which  is 
or  has  been  treated  of  in  the  Secret  department,  such  as  the  policy  to  be  observed 
towards  the  several  native  states  ill  India.  There  is  also  the  Judicial  department, 
another  very  extensive  and  important  part  of  the  correspondence ; the  Revenue 
likewise,  and  I may  especially  point  out  the  Financial  department,  which  since  the 
year  1822  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Melvill,  the  auditor,  in  a manner  which  clearly 
exhibits  the  state  of  the  Indian  finances,  and  shows  the  extent  and  importance  of 
that  branch  of  the  correspondence  ; and  lam  not  aware  that  any  entire  despatch  in 
these  several  departments,  during  the  17  years,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  The  Board  have  directed  despatches  to  be  prepared  to  the  num- 
ber, 1 believe,  ol'4<Jor50  ; I may  not  be  quite  correct,  but  I believe  that  is  about 
the  number.  The  Board  on  the  occasion,  in  1814,  of  the  military  arrangements, 
comprised  in  one  letter  what  was  proposed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  lie  com- 
municated in  three  several  letters.  On  many  occasions  important  alterations 
have  been  made  by  the  Board,  but  no  actual  origination  that  1 am  aware  of. 

1258.  There  have  been  differences  between  the  India  Board  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  on  certain  points  of  policy  connected  with  the  Indian  administration,  as, 
lor  instance,  to  the  encouragement  given  to  native  princes  to  maintain  troops  after 
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the  European  method;  can  you  give  me  any  information  on  this  subject? —I 
believe  the  Board  and  the  Court  have  entertained  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  training  the  troops  of  native  princes  after  the 
European  mode;  but  the  Board  have  ultimately  taken  the  same  view  with  the 
Court,  and  rather  condemned  that  policy,  or  at  least  they  have  concurred  in 
despatches  which  condemn  it. 

12.59.  Can  you  state  any,  and  what  objections  have  been  entertained  at  different 
times  by  the  Court,  with  respect  to  the  employment,  or  rather  the  retention  in 
India  of  half-pay  officers  in  the  service,  such  service  being  the  service  of  native 
princes? — I think  it  was  in  the  year  1819  or  1820,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mahratta  war,  when  a considerable  reduction  took  placein  His  Majesty’s  regiments 
in  India,  that  Lord  Hastings  permitted  several  half-pay  officers  of  such  regiments 
to  remain  in  India.  Those  officers  having  found  their  way  into  the  service  of  the 
native  states,  Lhe  Board  of  Commissioners  cal  led  the  Court’sattention  to  the  subject, 
upon  which  despatches  were  prepared  by  theCourt,  prohibiting  that  practice.  I may 
refer  to  the  Court’s  letter  of  the  19th  June  1823  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
upon  the  subject  of  some  alterations  madein  the  draft  proposed  by  the  Court  relative 
to  this  subject ; orders  had  originally  been  sent  out  in  the  Secret  department,  but 
the  subject  of  those  orders  was  afterwards  treated  of  in  the  public  records.  The 
Court  observed,  “if  there  be  one  thing  more  indispensable  than  another  to  good 
government,  it  is  the  taking  clue  precaution  that  those  whoareentrusted  with  power 
shall  be  duly  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it,  and  although  this  responsibility  will 
not  always  exclude  bad  government,  bad  government  is  inseparable  from  the 
absence  of  it.  In  proportion  as  power  is  great  and  liable  to  abuses,  should  be  the 
efficiency  of  the  checksimposed  upon  it.  Hence  it  haswiselybeen  deemed  necessary 
not  only  to  subject  those  who  are  entrusted  with  military  power  to  severer  laws 
than  are  generally  found  sufficient  to  restrain  the  unarmed  class  of  society,  but  to 
keep  the  military  force  completely  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority.  Butin  the 
case  in  question,  all  precaution  is  neglected  under  circumstances  which  render 
more  than  ordinary  precaution  necessary.  The  European  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  Nizam  and  the  Nagpore  Rajah  are  vested  with  power,  civil  as  well  as 
military.  They  not  only  discipline  and  command  the  corps  to  which  they  are 
severally  attached,  but  they  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  revenue  and 
police,  and  in  both  capacities  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  equally  exempt  from 
responsibility.  The  governments  of  Hydrabad  and  Nagpore  have  been  actually 
superseded  by  the  British  residents,  whose  authority,  however  great  in  other 
respects,  does  not  legally  extend  to  lliose  officers ; and  even  did  the  government 
retain  their  efficiency,  it  is  not  within  the  competency  of  the  British  Indian  govern- 
ment to  render  British  subjects  amenable  to  their  laws.  Setting  aside,  too,  the 
anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  a military  force  of  which  the  troops  would  be 
subject  to  one  law  and  the  officers  to  another,  the  Court  are  doubtful  whether  the 
Company’s  articles  of  war  contain  any  provision  applicable  to  offences  committed 
by  British  officers  when  employed  in  the  service  of  a foreign  prince.  There  are  a 
number  of  individuals,  many  of  them  very  young  men,  entrusted  with  most  extra- 
ordinary powers,  placed  in  circumstances  of  strong  temptation  to  abuse  those 
powers,  and  subject  to  little  or  no  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  them.  The 
Court  are  far  from  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  probable  evils  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  a solemn  sense  of  duty  does  not  permit  them  to  suppress  their  appre- 
hensions, that  it  will  be  attended  with  practical  abuses  most  calamitous  to  the 
countries  which  may  be  the  theatre  of  them,  and  injurious  little  less  to  the 
reputation  of  the  government  which  does  not  prevent  them,  than  to  the  character 
of  the  immediate  actors  in  them.” 

1260.  You  have  stated  two  instances  in  which  differences  of  opinion  had 


originally  existed  between  the  Court  and  the  Board  of  Control,  but  m which 
ultimately  the  Board  took  the  same  view  as  the  Court?— I do  not  mean  altogether 
the  same  view  ; I mean  in  some  degree  approaching  the  view  of  the  Court. 

1261.  Does  not  your  experience  enable  you  to  furnish  us  with  a great  variety  of 
instances  in  which  points  of  controversy  have  arisen,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  Court  were  under  the  necessity  of  forwarding  despatches  to  India  in  a sense 
directly  opposed  to  that  which  they  themselves  had  entertained  ?— Most  clearly. 
Perhaps  my  previous  answer,  which  stated  the  number  of  698, 1 think,  as  altered  by 
the  Board,  will  show  that  it  was  only  on  109  drafts  that  the  Court  made  any  repre- 
sentation, and  that  the  Board  consented  to  modifications  in  76  of  such  drafts. 

1262.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  considerable  delay  in  the  Indian  corres- 
pondence, and  thatsuch  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  existence  of  two  Boards;  can 
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; yon  slate  to  (he  Committee  whether,  in  your  opinion,  such  delay  be  or  be  not 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  attributable  to  the  existence  of  two  such  Boards? — lain  quite  aware  that  it  is 
Maivli  1832.  thought  considerable  delay  has  taken  place  in  the  Indian  correspondence.  1 find 
that  'll  Return  has  been  called  for  by  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  letters 
received  from  India,  the  dates  of  such  letters,  and  the  dates  when  the  answers 
were  prepared  here  to  such  letters.  I may  take  the  opportunity  of  staling,  that 
such  Return  will  by  no  means  give  the  information  which  I apprehend  it  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  to  obtain.  It  is  essential,  ill  order  to  show  the  despatch 
or  delay  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  replies,  that  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
such  despatches  in  this  counlry  should  be  stated,  because  it  frequently  happens 
that  a letter  may  bear  date  in  January  or  February,  which  letter  is  sometimes 
nine  months  on  the  voyage,  and  sometimes  it  is  only  four. 

1263.  The  Return  wc  inquire  after  scales  the  dale  at  which  the  letter  was 
received? — I beg  pardon  ; not  the  date  at  which  they  arc  received,  but  the  period 
at  which  they  bear  date  in  India;  not  the  period  they  were  received  here. 

12(54’.  Can  yon  state  any  instance  in  which  such  delay  has  arisen  from  the 
system  of  previous  communication,  which  was  adverted  to  on  a former  occasion? 
— 1 have  taken  out  one  or  two  instances,  simply  witli  reference  to  previous  com- 
munications, and  in  order  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  answers  have  been 
returned  to  letters  of  importance.  A despatch  in  the  Political  department,  from 
Bengal,  dated  14th  of  February  1829,  was  received  in  June  1820;  it  related  to 
the  contemplated  temporary  removal  of  the  supreme  government  from  Calcutta 
to  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India.  That  letter  was  answered  in  1(5  days  from 
its  receipt,  the  previous  communication  having  remained  at  the  Board  live  days 
only.  There  was  one  also  as  to  the  Tennasserim  provinces. 

1265.  In  this  Return  the  letter  bears  date  on  the  14th  of  February  1820; 
ami  opposite  to  that  the  dates  of  the  answers  to  that  letter  are,  the  18th  of 
July  1829,  the  1st  of  February  1830,  and  the  17th  of  August  1831 ; you  stale 
that  it  was  answered  in  16  days?— The  letter  to  which  I refer  is  dated  the  Mill 
of  February  1829,  and  was  received  on  the  17th  of  June. 

1266.  That  is  a very  different  account  of  the  correspondence  from  what  the 
Return  gives? — That  Return  is  signed  by  the  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspon- 
dence; it  was  brought  down  to  me,  as  all  returns  are,  to  ho  forwarded  through 
my  department,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  on  looking  at  it,  that  it  would  by  no  menus 
afford  the  Committee  that  information  which  I presumed  they  required,  which 
is,  10  see  the  rapidity  or  delay  with  which  replies  are  sent  to  letters  from  India. 

I do  not  know  how  far  the  letters  alluded  to  by  the  Committee  may  have  refer- 
ence to  what  I am  now  staling,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  despatch  dated  the  Mill 
of  February  1820,  which  had  reference  to  the  temporary  removal  of  the  .supreme 
government  from  Calcutta  to  the  North-west  Provinces,  was  received  here  on 
the  17th  of  June  1829,  and  was  answered  on  the  3d  of  July;  the  other  letters 
may  have  contained  some  further  explanations  with  regard  to  it. 

1267.  You  admit  it  is  in  reference  to  the  same  letter,  so  that  the  period  would 

he  from  the  24th  of  February  1829,  down  to  the  24th  of  August  is.il  '( There 

may  he  an  error  in  the  Return  ; but  the  principle,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
government,  was  answered  on  the  first  date  to  which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling  your  attention.  J 

1268.  It  appears  then,  in  the  Return  we  now  have,  that  in  answer  to  the  letter 

of  the  14lh  of  February,  three  different  replies  were  given  at  various  periods, 
the  first,  being  on  the  3d  of  July  1820,  and  the  last  being  011  the  24th  of  August 
1831  ?— The  only  answer  of  which  I am  aware,  and  of  which  I am  sneaking  was 
dated  the  3d  of  July.  1 & 

1269-  Will  you  just  explain  how  this  has  arisen  ? — I beg  leave  to  state,  that 
that  Return  was  not  prepared  in  my  department.  I have  taken  out  one  or  two 
Instances  from  the  records,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  Committee  that, 
when  the  subject  has  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an 
immediate  answer,  great  rapidity  instead  of  delay  has  been  observed  in  preparing 
such  answer.  With  regard  to  the  two  other  letters  referred  to,  I cannot  give 
any  other  explanation  without  referring  to  the  records.  I apprehend  that  in  the 
answer  I am  now  referring  to,  the  whole  principle  is  treated  of  with  respect  to  the 
IranaR-r  of  the  government;  that  is,  the  Court’s  disapproval  of  the  measure,  and 
111  fact,  tile  illegality  of  it. 

1270.  In  point  of  fact,  in  cases  in  which  delay  has  arisen,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
conceive  there  arc  any  counterbalancing  circumstuncesatteiiding  suclulelny,  which 
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may  be  placed  as  an  advantage  against  it? — If  I might  offer  any  opinion  with  

regard  to  the  general  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  maintenance  of  the  mode  Petcr  Auber>  Eaci- 

in  which  the  correspondence  is  now  answered  is  justly  considered  to  be  of  great  20Marcl1  1832. 

importance.  No  despatch  from  India  which  requires  an  immediate  reply  is  left 

unanswered  for  any  length  of  time.  There  are  other  important  points  upon  which, 

in  previous  communication  as  well  as  in  the  original  preparation  by  the  Court  of 

Directors,  considerable  delay  has  taken  place;  but  I consider  that  the  opportunity 

which  that  delay  affords  to  both  authorities  of  discussing  and  reviewing  the  several 

subjects  which  arc  contained  and  treated  of  in  those  despatches,  amply  compensates 

for  the  delay  which  has  occurred.  I shall  perhaps  better  inform  the  Committee 

by  reading  part  of  a letter  which  was  written  by  the  Chair  to  Lord  Ellenborough  on 

the  27th  of  August  1829,  when  his  Lordship  pressed  for  some  arrangement  which 

might  facilitate  the  correspondence  with  India.  The  Court  observes,  “Were  the 

Indian  government,  as  atpresentconstituted,  (comprehending  under  that  term  the 

established  authorities  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  India,  ) to  be  characterized  by 

a single  word,  it  might  with  no  impropriety  be  denominated  agovernmentofchecks. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of  checks,  it  must  always  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  delay,  and  the  amount  of  delay  will  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  the  checks.  The  correspondence  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  thegovernmentsoflndiais  conducted  with  a comprehensiveness  and 
in  a detail  quite  unexampled ; every,  the  minutest  proceeding  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, including  the  whole  correspondence  respecting  it  which  passes  between 
them  and  their  subordinate  functionaries,  is  placed  on  record,  and  complete  copies 
of  the  Indian  records  are  sent  annually  to  England  for  the  use  of  the  home  autho- 
rities. The  despatches  from  India  are  indexes  to  those  records,  or  what  a table  of 
contents  is  to  a book,  not  merely  communicating  on  matters  of  high  interest,  or 
soliciting  instructions  on  important  measures  in  contemplation,  but  containing 
summary  narratives  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  respective  governments,  with 
particular  references  to  the  correspondence  and  consultations  thereon,  whether  in 
the  Political,  Revenue,  Judicial,  Military,  Financial,  Ecclesiastical, or  Miscellaneous 
departments.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Indian  administration  much  must  always 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  governments ; and  unless  upon  questions  of 
general  policy  and  personal  cases,  it  rarely  occurs  that  instructions  from  hence  can 
reach  India  before  the  time  for  acting  upon  them  is  gone  by.  This  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  great  distance  between  the  two  countries,  the  rapid  succession 
of  events  in  India,  which  arc  seldom  long  foreseen,  even  by  those  who  are  on  the 
spot,  and  the  importaneeof  the  ruling  authorities thereacting  with  promptitude  and 
decision,  and  adopting  their  measures,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  the  hour.  These  circumstances  unavoidably  regulate,  but  do  not  ex- 
clude the  controlling  authority  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Without  defeating  the 
intentions  of  Parliament,  they  point  out  the  best  and  indeed  theonly  mode  in  which 
these  intentions  can  be  practically  fulfilled.  Although,  with  the  exceptions  above 
adverted  to,  a specific  line  of  conduct  cannot  often  be  prescribed  to  the  Indian 
governments,  yet,  it  seems  to  indicate  any  other  rather  than  a state  of  irresponsi- 
bility that  the  proceedingsoftho.se  governmentsare  reported  with  fidelity,  examined 
with  care,  and  commented  upon  with  freedom  by  the  home  authorities;  nor  can 
the  judgment  passed  by  the  Court  be  deemed  useless  whilst,  though  t hey  have  im- 
mediate reference  to  past  transactions,  they  serve  ultimately  as  rules  for  the  future 
guidance  of  their  servants  abroad.  The  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, that  their  proceedings  will  always  undergo  this  revision,  operates  as  a salu- 
tary check  upon  its  conduct  in  India,  and  the  practice  of  replying  to  letters  from 
thence,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  is  a security  against  habitual  retnissness,  or  acci- 
dental oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  or  their  servants  at  home.  I'roin  a 
perusal  of  the  Indian  records,  the  Court  also  obtain  an  insight  into  the  conduct 
and  qualification  of  their  servants,  which  enables  them  to  judge  of  their  respec- 
tive merits,  and  to  make  a proper  selection  of  members  of  Council.’ 

1271.  It  has  been  stated,  “ the  Court  of  Directors  have  a power,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  to  recall  a Governor  or  any  one  of  their  servants ; but  the 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  absolute  power  of  framing  the  despatch  in 
which  the  decision  of  the  Courtis  conveyed  to  India  : and  I believe  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  Court  having, for  reasons  assigned, , vecalledaGovernor, 
the  Board  converted  those  reasons,  which  of  course  were  criminatory,  into  para- 
graphs commendatory,  or  at  least  excusatory,  the  despatch  nevertheless  necessarily 
terminating  in  the  recall  of  the  individual.”  Can  you  give  an  instance  in  which  such 
(445.— I.)  8 power 
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power  has  been  exercised  ?— I believe  the  instance  adverted  to  was  that  which 
occurred  in  1807,  of  the  recall  of  the  then  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  William 
Bentinclc,  and  that  is  the  only  instance  of  direct  recall  which  1 am  aware  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  ever  made.  I can  state  the  terms  in  which  the  Court 
proposed  to  communicate  it.  The  Court  had  sent  up  to  the  Board  a draft,  which 
contained  their  sentiments  in  the  form  of  a resolution.  The  Board  have  in- 
variably rejected  a draft  so  framed,  because  they  very  justly  state  that  they  arc 
thereby  precluded,  if  they  adopt  such  resolutions,  from  making  any  alteration  in 
the  draft.  The  draft,  as  proposed  by  the  Court,  stood  as  follows : — “ Resolved, 
that  although  the  zeal  and  integrity  of  the  present  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  are  deserving  of  the  Court’s  approbation,  yet  when  they  con- 
sider the  unhappy  events  which  have  lately  taken  place  at  Vellore,  and  also  other 
parts  of  his  Lordship’s  administration  which  have  cotne  before  them,  the  Court  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient,  for  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  Company’s 
government,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  should  be  removed,  and  he  is  hereby 
removed  accordingly.”  The  Board  altered  it  in  the  following  terms  : “ Though 
the  zeal  and  integrity  of  our  present  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
are  deserving  of  our  approbation,  yet  being  of  opinion  that  circumstances  which 
have  recently  come  under  our  consideration  render  it  expedient,  for  the  interest 
of  our  service,  that  a new  arrangement  of  our  government  of  Fort  St.  George 
should  take  place  without  delay,  we  have  felt  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
determining  that  his  Lordship  should  be  removed ; and  we  do  hereby  direct  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck  be  removed  accordingly.” 

1272.  The  instance  which  you  have  quoted  is  the  only  instance  in  your  expe- 
rience of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  to  which  the  statement  recited  in  the  last 
question  could  have  reference  ? — 1 know  of  no  other. 

J273.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a despatch  signed  by  28  Directors,  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  a Governor-General,  which  was  withheld  by  authority  of 
the  Board? — I believe  it  was  in  the  year  180.5,  and  had  reference  to  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Bengal  government  in  1S03  and  1804,  which  draft  was  cancelled 
by  the  Board. 

1274.  It  has  been  stated  that,  “ the  Board  have  no  control  over  the  communi- 
cations made  by  the  Court  to  any  persons  in  this  country  ; the  Court  may,  there- 
fore, write  a letter  in  London,  communicating  a view  of  a subject,  or  of  the  case 
of  an  individual,  and  may  then  be  obliged  or  may  even  have  been  previously 
obliged,  to  take  a totally  different  view  or  the  case  in  a despatch  sent  to  India.” 
Can  you  state  any  instance  in  point  in  reference  to  such  recital  ? — 1 am  aware  of 
only  one  instance,  which  took  place  in  1821,  and  in  which  the  Court’s  decision 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Bengul  establishment,  who  was  in  this  country, 
was  made  known  to  him  before  the  draft  which  had  reference  to  his  conduct, 
and  which  necessarily  would  go  to  India,  had  been  approved  by  the  Board  ; but 
since  that  period  I am  not  aware  of  any  other,  the  Court  having  invariably 
abstained  from  communicating  any  decision  whatever  to  parties  when  such  deci- 
sion was  in  any  way  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  unless  that  appro- 
bation bad  been  received. 

1275.  You  stated  in  your  former  examination  that  the  references  were  50,146 ; 
are  we  then  to  understand  that  the  only  instances  in  which  such  a case  as  that  in 
the  recital  occurred,  is  the  instance  to  which  you  have  now  referred  in  the  case 
of  the  Bengal  officer  ? — Most  unquestionably ; perhaps  I may  state  that  the 
50,000  references  alluded  to  were  not  all  matters  in  which  the  Board  would 
necessarily  have  a control. 

1276.  It  has  been  stated,  “ that  the  Board  is  restrained  from  taking  part  in  the 
appointments  to  office ; I should  say,  however,  that  the  Governor-General  and  the 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  three  Commanders-in-Chief  cannot  be 
appointed  by  the  Company  without  the  approbation  of  the  King.  The  warrant  of 
approbation  is  countersigned  by  the  President,  who  is  therefore  the  responsible 
minister  on  such  occasions.  This  approbation  has  been  repeatedly  refused.”  Be- 
ginning with  the  administration  oflndia;  beginning  from  1784,curryingitclownto 
1831,  will  you  state  the  instances  which  have  occurred  in  which  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  the  President  of  the  India  Board  has  refused  the  warrant  of 
approbation  to  the  great  offices  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company,  as  recited  by 
this  question?— Beginningwith  the  Governors  General,  and  then  going  down  from 
1784  to  the  present  periodof'GovernorsGeneral, Governors  of'Madrasand  Bombay 
and  Commanders-in-Chief,  the  total  number  of appointments  which  have  been  made 
are  70,  and  there  have  been  only  three  disapprovals  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
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but  it  is  important  to  apprise  the  Committee  that  the  King  was  not  vested  with  

the  power  of  negativing  the  appointment  by  the  Court  until  ISIS,  therefore  the  Peter  Auber>  Eafl- 
exercise  of  that  power  must  have  reference  to  a period  subsequent  to  1813  ; and  20  March  1832. 
since  that  time  there  have  been  24'appohitments  of  Governors  General,  Governors, 
and  Commanders-in-Chief,  and  only  U r :■  were  disapproved  bytlie  Crown.  Those 
three  consisted,  one  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  was  a Company’s  officer  ; His  Majesty  was  not 
pleased  to  confirm  that  nomination.  The  two  other  instances  were  those  of 
Mr.  Elphinstoneand  Sir  John  Malcolm;  theCourt  proposing  that  Mr.  Elphinstone 
should  be  removed  from  Bombay  to  Madras,  and  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  should 
be  appointed  to  Bombay,  Mr.  Canning  having  in  1818  brought  the  services  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm  to  the  special  notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  if  they  chose  to  appoint  him.  When  the  Court  proposed,  as 
I have  stated,  to  appoint  him  successor  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  1824,  His 
Majesty’s  refusal  was  received;  but  the  Court  afterwards  nominated  him  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Elphinstone  at  Bombay,  and  His  Majesty’s  approval  of  that  appointment 
was  then  given  ; so  that,  in  fact,  the  negative  passed  upon  the  appointments  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  only  affected  the  transfer  of  the  former, 
and  caused  a delay  in  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Bombay. 

1277-  In  point  of  fact,  is  there  a single  instance  of  a Governor-General  of  India, 
appointed  by  the  East  India  Company,  having  been  refused  by  the  President  ? — 

I am  not  aware  of  one. 

127S.  In  point  of  fact,  is  there  a single  instance  of  a Commander-in-Chief 
appointed  by  the  Company  having  been  refused  by  the  President  ? — I am  not 
aware  there  is  an  instance,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  which  I have  adverted ; 
but  perhaps  I should  state  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
individual  who  is  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  His  Majesty’s  troops  in 
India,  generally  appoint  such  officer  to  command  the  Company’s  troops,  on  an 
understanding  with  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  that  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  King. 

1279.  Can  you,  without  any  breach  of  official  confidence,  state  any  circum- 
stances that  took  place  in  the  year  180G  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India  between  the  months  of  February  and  June  in  that 
year.  You  are  not  to  answer  this  question  unless  you  choose  ? — I can  have  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  The  appointment  of  a Governor-General 
to  India  at  the  period  alluded  to  gave  rise  to  a long  correspondence  with  the  then 
President  of  the  Board,  Lord  Mint©.  It  will  put  the  Committee  in  possession  of 
the  views  of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  at  that;  time,  with  regard  to  the  power  the 
Court  possessed  of  nominating  their  Governors,  if  1 read  an  extract  from  that 
correspondence.  Lord  Minto,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Chairs,  in  which  they 
objected  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  the  nobleman  who  was  proposed  to  them, 
wrote,  “ It  is  with  perfect  satisfaction  therefore  that  I subscribe  entirely  to  the 
unquestionable  doctrine  concerning  the  right  and  powers  which  relate  to  the 
appointment  of  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  including  the  Governor-General,  as 
it  is  laid  down  in  para.  4, 5,  and  6 of  your  letter.  The  appointment  is  undoubtedly 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  clearest  provisions  of  the  law,  and  so  far 
from  disputing,  I am  prepared  to  second  you  in  asserting  and  maintaining  that 
doctrine.  At  the  same  time  the  powers  of  revocation  are  vested,  by  provisions 
equally  clear,  both  in  the  Crown  and  in  the  Court  of  Directors.  I subscribe  also 
to  the  other  important  truth  contained  in  the  6th  para.,  viz.  ‘ That  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  fill  those  high  stations  (of  Governor-General  and  Governors)  it  has 
been  usual  with  the  Court  to  have  an  understanding  with  Administration,  and  to 
consult  their  opinions  and  wishes  ;’  nor  can  I feel  any  inclination  to  controvert 
the  concluding  lines  in  that  paragraph,  ‘ That  the  Court  have  also,  to  a certain 
extent,  exercised  their  own  judgment,  and  a choice,  not  objectionable  to  either 
party,  has  consequently  been  made.’ 

“ In  these  great  outlines  of  strict  legal  powers,  and  of  a due  and  discreet  exer- 
cise of  them,  we  are,  I trust,  and  I am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  declaring  so, 
entirely  and  cordially  agreed. 

“ On  that  account,  indeed,  I am  the  more  unwilling  to  pass  by  entirely  without 
notice  a passage  in  para.  14,  which  appears  to  me  capable  of  bearing  a construction 
which  I ampersuaded  the  Court  did  not  intend,  but  if  it  does  not  clearly  pronounce, 
it  may  at  least  be  thought  to  convey,  the  imputation  of  Government,  having  pro- 
(445.— I.)  s 2 posed 
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posed  to  arrogate  the  absolute  appointment  of  the  Governor-General  without  the 
interposition  of  any  discretion  ot  the  East  India  Company. 

“ It  would  perhaps  be  enough  to  disclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  King’s  servants, 
and  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  illegal  design  brought  into  view  by  this  pas- 
sa^e.  But  I may  be  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  express  some  regret  at  finding  in 
that  paper  even  the  trace  and  shadow  of  an  injurious  allegation,  altogether  unwar- 
ranted by  any  part  of  the  proceedings  to  which  it  has  been  applied.” 

Mr.  Canning  in  1818  wrote  to  the  Chair  on  the  choice  of  a Governor  for 
Bombay  : “ The  more  usual  practice  for  the  Court  is  to  look,  for  their  Governors 
rather  among  persons  of  eminence  in  this  country  than  among  the  servants  of  the 
Company.” 

1280.  You  have  stated  three  instances  since  the  year  1813  in  which  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  appointment  proposed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  has  been  formally  withheld  ; do  you  entertain  any  doubt  that  in  other 
instances  the  communication  which  took  place  between  the  Chair  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board  has  been  a different  appointment  from  that  which  had 
been  originally  contemplated  by  the  Court? — 'As  far  as  public  proceedings  go,  I 
can  only  speak  to  what  is  on  record  ; but  I have  a perfect  knowledge  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  individuals  have  been  proposed  by  the  Chair  ; and  I know 
also,  that  there  have  been  many  instances,  or  some  instances,  in  which  individuals 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Board  in  the  same  manner,  to  which  neither  party 
would  consent,  and  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  letter  from  Lord  Minto 
has  been  the  principle  acted  upon  ; viz.  that  there  should  be  an  understanding 
between  the  two  authorities  before  the  nomination  is  publicly  brought  forward  : 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nomination  should  be  publicly  brought  forward  in  the 
way  it  has  been  here  shown,  the  Court  would,  I have  little  doubt,  decidedly 
negative  the  proposal. 

1281.  In  the  instance  you  have  referred  to  in  the  year  180(1,  was  not  the  result 
of  what  passed  between  the  Court  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  at 
that  period  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  one  nobleman  suggested  by  the  India 
Board  for  the  name  of  another  nobleman,  whose  name  had  not  proved  agreeable 
to  the  Court  ? — I believe  I may  confidently  assert,  that  Lord  Minto  was  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  take  it  by  the  Chairs. 

1282.  Do  you  conceive  that  Lord  Minto’s  description  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  India  Board  and  the  Board  of  Control  stood  in  180fi,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  towards  one  another  now,  with  regard  to  Indian 
patronage  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  this,  that  Lho  King  has  the 
power  of  negativing  appointments  now  which  His  Majesty  had  not  then. 

1283.  From  the  view  of  the  working  system  connected  with  this  nomination,  is 
the  government  of  India,  in  your  opinion,  practically  vested  in  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, or  in  the  India  Board? — In  presuming  to  offer  my  own  opinion,  I willuttemptnlso 
to  fortify  it  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  Indian 
affairs.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  government  of  India  has  never  been  altered  so 
f;ir  as  regards  the  body  in  whom  the  actual  government  of  India  is  reposed.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1784,  the  government  of  India  vested,  as  I conceive  it  does 
now,  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  then  subject  on  various  points  to  the 
supervision  by  His  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State,  as  they  are  now  to  the  Board.  It 
may  be  important  to  show  what  the  views  were  at  the  various  periods  of  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  with  regard  to  the  East  India  Company  and  their  executive  body.  In 
1772)  when  a Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Company’s  afiairs,  and 
winch  inquiry  led  to  the  Act  of  1773,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  who  was 
Colonel  Burgoyne,  said,  “ I shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  object  and  end  of  my 
inquiry  is  to  throw  the  whole  affiiirs  of  the  Company  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
from  which  the  death-blow  to  the  Constitution  is  most  to  be  apprehended.  I have 
no  such  purpose.  If  the  Legislature  has  not  power  and  wisdom  so  to  model  and 
regulate  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  India,  or  so  to  delegate  its  powers  as  to 
pi  event  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  England,  let  it  never  be  attempted.” 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  same  occasion,  says,  “Their  authority  I would  not  have 
diminished  in  India  by  any  severe  animadversions.  Let  the  people  of  Bengal  be 
not  taught  to  despise  them  by  finding  their  authority  limited  and  circumscribed. 
It  is  enough  that  we  provide  for  the  good  government  of  that  country  for  the 
future,  when  they  have  so  widely  extended  our  empire  and  commerce,  when  they 
have  so  greatly  augmented  our  naval  power.” 

In  P/73,  when  Lord  North  was  about  to  bring  forward  his  regulating  Act,  he 
said,  “ The  point  to  wliich  I shall  confine  myself  at  present  is  the  territorial  pos- 
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sessions  ; and  I think  it  necessary,  in  this  part  of  the  affair,  to  drop  all  examination 

or  declaration  of  the  right  which  the  Crown  has  to  these  possessions  ; since,  from  I>ekT  Aubcr>  Esq. 
the  motion  which  I have  read,  there  is  no  want  of  such  examination,  as  the  terri-  20  Mjrch  1832. 
tories  are  left,  under  certain  conditions,  entirely  in  the  Company.  I think  they 
ought  to  be  left  for  ever  in  the  Company.  I am  fully  and  clearly  of  that  opinion, 
if  not  from  right,  at  least  from  policy.  But  this  depends  upon  their  conduct.  If 
they  in  future  govern  them  no  better  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  my  opinion 
will  be  very  different.” 

In  17s3,  hi  order  to  show  the  minuteness  with  which  the  examination  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  period,  Mr.  Fox, 
when  about  to  submit  his  views  on  Indian  affairs,  in  allusion  to  the  Committees’ 

Reports,  said,  “they  contained  a body  of  information  so  complete,  that  perhaps 
the  like  had  never  been  laid  before  Parliament.” 

It  was  with  this  information  that  Parliament  legislated  in  establishing  the  Board 
of  Commissioners ; which  measure  did  not,  I conceive,  take  away  the  government 
of  India  from  the  Fast  India  Company,  but  placed  their  administration  of  that 
government  under  the  control  of  a branch  of  the  Executive  Government  of  this 
country. 

In  1793  Mr.  Dundas  says,  “ If  the  mode  at  present  adopted  for  the  government 
of  India  is  to  be  examined  on  any  principles  of  general  theory,  it  may  be  liable  to 
many  criticisms  ; but  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a successful  and  prosperous  administration  of  our  Indian  affairs.  And,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  much  wiser  to  found  on  the  basis  of  established 
systems,  than  to  substitute  in  their  room  the  most  plausible  untried  theories.” 

In  1800,  when  the  subject  regarding  the  private  trade  with  India  was  brought 
forward,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  “ That  a direct  interference  by  Government  in  the 
affairs  of  India  is  necessary  for  their  stability  and  uniformity,  I am  more  and  more 
convinced  ; but  that  the  ostensible  form  of  government,  with  all  its  consequent 
extent  and  detail  of  patronage,  must  remain  as  it  now  is,  I am  persuaded  will  never 
be  called  in  question  by  any  hut  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  freedom 
and  security  of  our  constitution  to  their  own  personal  aggrandizement  and  ill- 
directed  ambition.” 

In  1808,  before  the  negotiation  commenced  for  the  renewal  of  the  last  Charter, 

Mr.  Dundas  said,  “ Ho  had  not  yet  heard  or  read  any  arguments  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  system  under  which  the  British  possessions  in  India  were  governed, 
of  sufficient  weight  to  counterbalance  the  practical  benefits  which  had  been  derived 
from  it  in  their  increased  and  increasing  prosperity,  and  the  general  security  and 
happiness  of  their  inhabitants.  It  was  possible  that  the  same  effects  might  have 
been  produced  under  a government  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Crown  ; but 
for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  the  experiment  was  at  least  unnecessary  ; and 
it  might  be  attended  with  dangers  to  the  constitution  of  this  country  which,  if  they 
could  be  avoided,  it  would  be  unwise  to  encounter.  Any  alteration,  therefore, 
which  might  be  suggested  in  that  part  of  the  system  would  probably  be  only  in 
its  details.” 

And  again  : “ He  assured  the  Court,  that  it  would  be  the  earnest  desire  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  suggest  to  Parliament  such  a system  only  as  should  be 
conformable  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Regulations  of  1784  and  1793  were 
founded,  as  would  secure  to  this  kingdom  all  the  benefit  that  could  practically  be 
derived  from  its  trade  with  our  possessions  in  India;  and  to  the  natives  of  those 
countries  a government  and  an  administration  of  law  suited  to  their  customs,  habits 
and  prejudices,  and  consistent  will)  the  British  character,  and  which  should  also 
be  strong  and  efficient,  without  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  Executive  Government 
at  home,  or  increasing  to  any  dangerous  extent  the  influence  of  the  Crown.” 

In  the  year  1813,  it  was  stated  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  when  moving  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
petition  of  the  Company  for  a renewal  of  their  exclusive  privilege,  “ That  if  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  conceived  that  the  arrangements  they  should  propose  would 
shake  a system  which  had  unquestionably  answered  all  the  great  purposes  of 
government , they  would  have  hesitated  before  they  had  suggested  them ; but  his 
proposition  would  not  only  abstain  from  touching  the  principle  of  that  system, 
but  would  render  it  more  applicable  to  the  times.” 

And  on  the  4th  of  June  1813,  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  resolved, 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  as  long  as  the  government  of  India 
shall  be  administered  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Company.” 
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From  what  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the  Committee,  it  appears 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  j-0  me  jjmt  the  government  does  certainly  rest  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  under 
20  March  1832.  the  direction,  control,  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  and  perhaps 
I might,  with  reference  to  the  various  subjects  which  arise  out  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  Court  of  Directors  at  the  present  moment,  add,  that  if  the  originating  of 
the  despatches  to  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  part  of  those  that  are 
in  the  Secret  department;  if  originating  all  the  appointments  in  this  country  for 
the  service,  civil  and  military,  in  India  ; if  the  appointment  of  the  highest  func- 
tionaries in  India ; if  the  transaction  of  all  the  various  duties  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  others  attached  to  the  several  establishments;  if  the  power 
of  deciding  upon  all  personal  cases,  of  course  such  as  are  adverted  to  in  the 
despatches  to  India  being  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Board;  if  tins  provision  and 
management  of  all  die  funds  necessary  for  the  political  utlay  in  this  country;  if 
all  the  arrangements  consequent  on  the  recruiting  of  ..  u:  Company’s  European 
regiments,  the  embarkation,  transfer,  and  return  of  troops  connected  with  Mis 
Majesty’s  regiments  to  India;  if  all  questions  as  to  prize  money  and  the  various 
details  connected  with  so  extensive  a government,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  notice  here,  in  the  shipping  and  commercial  departments,  and  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  drpartments  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  constitutes  the 
government  of  India,  I presume  it  must  be  considered  as  resting  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  subject,  as  1 have  before  said,  to  the  correcting  (to  use  Mr.  Canning’s 
own  term)  the  correcting,  restraining,  and  approving  Board. 

1284.  It  has  been  stated,  “ That  previously  to  this  arrangement  of  1807,  the 

functions  of  the  Board  were  performed  in  a much  less  satisfactory  manner,  and 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  members,  still  less  the  permanent  officers  of  the 
Board,  had  any  detailed  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  several  depart- 
ments in  India,  or  took  any  concern  in  matters  which  did  not  excite  the  attention 
of  Parliament  or  the  public.’’  Can  you  state  anything  from  personal  experience 
or  documentary  evidence  in  relation  to  the  recital  of  the  preamble  of  this  ques- 
tion ? — From  personal  experience  I cannot,  but  from  documentary  evidence  I 
should  say,  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  from  its  first  establishment 

1285.  Mention  the  name  of  the  first  Commissioner? — I hardly  recollect  the 
name,  but  it  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  reference  to  the  records  anterior  to  1807 
will  show  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  took  the  most  minute  interest,  and 
exercised  a supervision  on  every  matter  falling  within  their  province.  There  is 
one  particular  circumstance  occurs  to  my  recollection  : when  the  subject  of  the 
decennial  settlement  in  India  was  under  discussion,  1 think  it  wus  in  I70^»  that 
Mr.  Mitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  devoted  ten  days  in  communication  wiLli  the  Chuirs 
upon  the  important  subject.  On  that  occasion  they  spoke  so  highly  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Teignmouth,  then  Mr.  Shore,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  appointed 
him  Governor-General  of  India  in  succession  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Mr.  Burke  ut 
that  period  happened  to  be  at  Bath ; he  was  engaged  in  conducting  the  prosecution 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  expostulated  witli  the  Court  for  having  made  the 
appointment  of  an  individual  who  he  considered  in  some  measure  mixed  up  with 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  then 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Baring,  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke,  stating,  that  it  was  in 
consideration  of  the  high  character,  probity,  and  honour  of  Mr.  Shore,  that  the 
Court  had  appointed  him,  and  the  Court  adhered  to  that  appointment. 

128t>.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board 
of  Control  have  been  different  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  natives  in  India; 
do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  that  the  Board  have  manifested  a stronger  desire 
than  the  Court  for  the  employment  of  natives? — I think  it  is  due  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  state,  thaL  they  have  undoubtedly  pressed  for  the  more  imme- 
diate employment  of  natives  in  various  offices  than  in  tire  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  has  beeu  wise  or  expedient ; but  the  Court  of  Directors  are  as  anxious 
as  anybody  can  be  to  promote  the  same  objects,  only  less  precipitately. 
There  is  a despatch  before  the  Committee,  dated  on  the  23rd  of  July  1824,  in 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  thus  expressed  themselves : “ But  whatever  may 
be  tlie  urgency  for  increasing  your  European  civil  establishment,  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  that  increase,  we  cannot 
let  the  present  opportunity  pass  without  again  inculcating  that  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  namely,  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a more  extensive  employ- 
ment of  native  agency  in  the  Judicial  department  of  the  service.  The  Regu- 
lations 
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lations  passed  by  you  with  this  object,  in  the  beginning  of  1821,  have  our  cordial 

approbation  ; and  we  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  valuable  Memorandum  which  Peter  Auber> Es<b 
was  then  submitted  to  you  by  your  Chief  Secretary,  M r.  Bayley,  explanatory  of  the  20  Marrh  1832. 
policy  which  had  influenced  the  framing  of  those  Regulations.  But  though,  under 
the  provisions  then  made,  the  powers  of  moonsifs  and  sudder  aumeens  were 
increased,  and  their  number  may  be  increased  indefinitely,  wc  apprehend,  from  the 
large  arrear  of  undecided  causes  stated  in  Mr.  Adam’s  Minute  to  be  depending  in 
some  of  the  Zillah  Courts,  that  both  the  number  and  powers  of  those  functionaries 
are  still  inadequate.  It  has  frequently  been  objected  to  the  employment  of  the 
natives  of  India  injudicial  offices,  that  they  cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  To  this  objection  it  might  perhaps  be  a sufficient  answer  to 
say,  that  they  are  already  so  trusted.  But  our  principal  reason  for  noticing  the 
objection  is,  that  we  may  impart  to  you  our  decided  conviction,  that  when  we 
place  the  natives  of  India  in  situations  of  trust  and  confidence,  we  are  bound,  under 
every  consideration  of  j ustice  and  policy,  to  grant  them  adequate  allowances.  We 
have  no  right  to  calculate  on  their  resisting  temptations  to  which  the  generality  of 
mankind  in  the  same  circumstances  would  yield;  butifweshowa  disposition  to  con- 
fide in  them,  and  liberally  to  reward  meritorious  service,  and  to  hold  out  promotion 
to  such  as  may  distinguish  themselves  by  integrity  and  ability,  we  do  not  despair  of 
improving  their  characters,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  of  rendering  them 
the  instruments  of  much  good.  It  will  be  gaining  a most  important  point  if  we 
can  substitute  a well  regulated  and  responsible  agency  for  that  unauthorized  and 
pernicious  influence  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  native  officers  of  the 
adawluts  are  in  the  habit  now  of  too  frequently  exercising  over  the  proceedings  of 
those  courts.  The  experiment,  however,  of  employing  native  agency  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  has  been  tried  with  success  on  a larger  scale  in  the  Madras 
provinces,  where  it  has  greatly  relieved  the  zillah  courts  fromapressure  of  business, 
to  the  expeditious  despatch  of  which  they  had  been  found  unequal, besides  having, 
as  we  believe,  been  attended  with  other  important  benefits  ; and  we  have  derived 
much  satisfaction  from  observing  a spreading  conviction  of  its  utility.  When  the 
revenues  of  a state  are  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred on  account  of  its  government  and  defence,  the  people  are  entitled  to  look 
for  relief  from  part  of  their  burthens;  and  you  will  besides  have  seen  from  our 
recent  despatches  in  the  Military  and  Financial  departments,  that  according  to  the 
best  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  actual  state  of  our  affairs,  it  is  not  such  as  to  ex- 
empt you  from  the  strictest  attention  to  economy  in  every  department  of  youradmi- 
nistration.”  The  Board  have  undoubtedly  pressed  more  strongly  than  the  Court, 
subsequently  to  the  Act  of  1813,  for  the  employment  of  natives.  The  Court  are 
disposed  to  adopt  the  same  principle  gradually ; but  they  still  refrain  from  going  to 
the  extent  to  which  propositions  have  been  made  for  conferring  certain  offices  on  the 
natives  of  India.  The  measures  of  Sir  Thomas  Munroon  that  subject  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  just  read  as  to  the  employment  of  natives.  There  isa  Minute, 
which  was  placed  on  record  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  which  has  reference  to  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  some  of  our  measures  in  1824.  “ Our  experience  is  too  short  to  judge 
what  rules  are  best  calculated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  only  within  the  last  SO  years 
that  we  have  here  begun  to  acquire  any  practical  knowledge.  A longer  period 
must  probably  elapse  before  we  can  ascertain  what  is  best.  Such  a period  is  as 
nothing  in  the  existence  of  a people;  but  we  act  as  if  this  were  as  limited  as  the  life 
of  an  individual.”  With  regard  to  precipitation  he  has  this  observation:  “Onegreat 
error  in  this  country,  duringa  long  course  of  years,  has  been  too  much  precipitation 
in  attempting  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people,  with  hardly  any  knowledge  of 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  indeed  without  seeming  to 
think  that  any  other  than  good  intentions  were  necessary.  It  is  a dangerous  sys- 
tem of  government,  in  a country  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  to  be 
constantly  urged  by  the  desire  of  settling  everything  permanently,  to  do  every- 
thing in  a hurry  and  in  consequence  wrong;  and  in  our  zeal  for  permanency,  to 
put  the  remedy  out  of  our  reach.  The  ruling  vice  of  our  government  is  innova- 
tion, and  its  innovation  has  been  so  little  guided  by  a knowledge  of  the  people,  that 
although  madeafter  what  was  thoughtby  us  to  be  mature  discussion, it  must  appear 
to  them  as  little  better  than  the  result  of  mere  caprice.  We  have  in  our  anxiety  to 
make  everything  as  English  as  possible,  in  a country  which  resembles  England 
in  nothing,  attempted  to  create  at  once,  throughout  extensive  provinces,  a kind 
of  landed  property  which  had  never  existed  in  them.” 

(445. — I.)  s 4 1287.  What 
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1287.  What  is  the  highest  salary  given  to  a native  in  the  administration  of 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  :ust;Ge  p j am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

20  March  1832.  1288.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  is  ? — I cannot.  The  return  could 

easily  be  made;  I think  there  are  now  some  returns  before  the  Committee  rela- 
tive to  that  subject.  . 

1289.  You  stated  in  your  examination  the  other  day  “ the  secret  Committee 
is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  orders,  with  reference  to  political 
matters  that  are  connected  with  war  or  peace,  or  treaties  and  negotiations  with 
the  native  states  in  India : ” have  despatches  relating  to  purely  financial  and 
commercial  subjects  ever  gonethroughtheSeeretCommitteeoflndia? — Certainly. 

1290.  Upon  such  subjects  as  the  transmission  of  bullion,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  Company’s  investments  ?— Unquestionably. 

1291.  Are  such  despatches  at  any  subsequent  period  communicated  by  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ?— The  subject  of  no 
despatch  in  the  Secret  department,  without  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, can  he  communicated  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  No 
despatch  which  has  been  forwarded  to  India  in  the  Secret  department  can  be  com- 
municated to  any  party  without  the  permission  of  the  Board,  no  matter  whether 
it  originated  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  is  sent  down  from  the  Commissioners. 

1292.  Do  those  orders  of  a purely  commercial  nature  remain  concealed  from  the 
knowledgeoftheCourtof  Directors? — I may  perhaps  draw  this  distinction  between 
communicating  this  despatch  totidem  verbis,  and  communicating  the  subject  of 
the  despatch  generally  ; but  when  any  large  measure,  either  war  against  a native 
state,  or  the  carrying  forward  an  expedition  against  any  of  the  Eastern  islands, 
has  been  in  contemplation,  and  the  finances  of  India  at  those  periods  exceedingly 
pressed  upon  or  requiring  aid  from  this  country,  the  Secret  Committee,  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  provide 
the  funds  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  those  measures,  without  communicating 
the  same  to  the  Court  at  that  time ; but  the  very  effects  which  would  necessarily 
result  to  the  Company’s  financial  concerns  would  subsequently  show  that  there 
had  been  such  a transaction,  and  therefore  ultimately  the  fact  would  be  known. 

1293.  The  case  which  you  have  instanced  is  one  of  a mixed  nature  of  finances 
and  politics ; l am  anxious  to  know  whether  there  have  been  any  cases  purely 
commercial  in  which  despatches  have  been  sent  to  India  by  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee?— I have  great  doubt  whether  any  despatch  purely  commercial,  without 
having  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Company’s  finances,  or  without  being  con- 
nected with  some  political  proceeding,  has  been  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Secret 
Committee:  there  is  a Secret  Commercial  Committee,  in  addition  to.  the  Secret 
Political  Committee,  and  the  subjects  which  are  treated  of  by  them  in  their 
despatches  are  wholly  commercial ; and  are  not  laid  before  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors till  the  conclusion  of  the  official  year  in  the  month  of  April. 

1294.  Does  that  Secret  Committe  correspond  with  the  Board  of  Control  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  Secret  Committee  does?— Every  despatch  from  the 
Secret  Commercial  Committee  is  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

1295.  How  is  the  Secret  Commercial  Committee  constituted? — It  is  consti- 
tuted under  a bye-law,  which  has  the  effect  of  an  Act  ofPailiamont  on  the  Court 
of  Directors,  if  there  is  no  Parliamentary  provision  which  supersedes  it.  The 
Committee  is  chosen  by  the  Court,  who  nominate  the  chairman,  the  deputy 
chairman,  and  the  senior  member  of  each  of  the  three  committees. 

1296.  The  description  of  investment,  whether  indigo,  silk,  or  otherwise,  you 
consider  as  purely  commercial  matter  ? — Certainly. 

1297-  But  an  order  to  send  bullion  either  connected  with  thcgovernmenl  of  this 
country  or  with  the  Indian  debt,  you  consider  to  be  of  a mixed  nature,  partly  poli- 
tical and  partly  commercial?— It  would  come  under  the  Financial  department,  and 
either  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Commerce  or  Territory,  as  the  case  might  be. 

1298.  And  might  pass  through  the  Secret  Committee?— It  might  pass  through 
the  Secret  Committee,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners ; but, 

' as  I have  before  observed,  no  despatch  could  be  sent  to  India  in  any  way 

without  their  knowledge. 

1299.  Butthe  entire  trade  of  the  Company  with  India  being  now  for  remittance, 
does  not  the  Secret  Committee  possess,  in  fact,  a powerof  interfering  with  almost  the 
whole  of  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  ] ndia,  and  of  engrossing  the 
direction  of  it  in  its  own  hands  if  it  so  please  ? — I apprehend  we  must  suppose  the 

Board 
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Board  of  Commissioners  and  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
concur  together  in  a measure  of  that  kind,  which  is  most  improbable.  Pcter  -Auber,  Esq. 

1300.  There  are  no  orders  which  they  might  not  frame  as  they  pleased  ? — It  20  March  1832. 
would  be  a most  tremendous  responsibility,  if  they  were  to  frame  and  send  out 

any  orders  which  did  not  strictly  fall  within  the  limits  of  their  appointment. 

1301.  And  you  consider  the  limits  of  those  are  sufficiently  defined  for  that 
practical  purpose? — I do.  There  is  no  desire  that  I am  aware  of  to  keep  matters 
in  the  Secret  department.  One  instance,  in  which  it  was  proposed  lately  to  treat 
of  the  affairs  of  a certain  state  in  the  Secret  department,  was  opposed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  made  a representation  against  some  portion  of  a despatch 
regarding  a state  in  the  western  part  of  India,  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
Public  department,  being  struck  out  by  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  include  it  in  the  Secret  department.  The  Court  expostulated 
against  it,  but  the  Court  have  no  power  to  control  the  Secret  Committee. 

1302.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  division  of  the  Directors  among  the  Com- 
mittees is  regulated  entirely  by  seniority ; has  it  happened  that  within  your  know- 
ledge at  any  time  the  Directors  composing  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
have  all  been  members  of  a particular  profession ; all  nautical  men,  for  instance  ? 

— Clearly  not  since  the  year  1794.  I am  not  aware  of  there  being  at  any  time  a 
greater  number  than  three  nautical,  or  perhaps  four  nautical  members,  and  that 
in  very  few  years. 

1303.  Any  statement  to  that  effect  would  perhaps  in  your  judgment  not  be 
sustained  ? — Most  certainly  not.  Some  explanation  may  be  necessary  to  put  you 
into  possession  of  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
electing  the  committees  as  they  now  stand.  Those  committees,  as  I have  already 
stated,  were  formed  in  1785,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1784,  and  in  some 
measure  in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Under  the  roof 
of  the  India  House  is  comprised  all  the  departments  which  are  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  whole  of  the  affairs  entrusted  to  the  Company ; and  may  be 
compared,  in  a smaller  degree  certainly  (although  still  a very  large  one  of  itself), 
to  what  is  performed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  state. 

1304.  I thought  you  were  going  to  state,  that  in  the  East  India  House  there 
were  departments  analogous  to  those  of  the  state  of  England  generally ; what 
part  does  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  bear  reference  to? — In  the  corres- 
ponding branch  you  may  compare  it  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

With  regard  to  the  Military  department,  I should  say  that  it  comprises  what  is 
done  in  a great  measure  at  the  Horse-guards  and  the  War-office.  The  Financial 
department,  being  political  and  commercial,  embraces  the  various  points  that  are 
attached,  or  which  are  conducted  by  the  Treasury  of  this  country ; and  the  Com- 
mercial department  and  the  Committee  of  Shipping,  what  in  some  degree  is 
carried  on  by  the  Navy  Board  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  shipping  concerns  of  the  Company,  the  members  of  which  profes- 
sion are  particularly  alluded  to,  long  formed  a very  important  branch  of  the  Com- 
pany’s affairs,  and  was  conducted  under  a variety  of  Acts  of  Parliament ; in  point 
of  fact  the  Court  were  bound  by  legislative  provisions  in  all  their  shipping  trans- 
actions. The  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  entrusted  with  the  issuing  of  all 
orders  connected  with  the  despatch,  rendezvous,  and  sailing  of  the  several  fleets 
to  and  from  India;  and  during  the  period  between  1793  and  1814,  they  were  in 
frequent  communication  with  the  Admiralty  for  convoy,  &c.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  war,  the  naval  force  of  the  country  was  frequently  inadequate  to  afford 
convoy  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in  the  safety  of 
the  Company’s  fleets ; and  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  Company’s  ships,  that  in  1795  the  Company  transferred,  at  the 
instance  of  Government,  eight  of  their  large  ships  for  the  service  of  the  public. 

1305.  Military  service? — For  political  service. 

130C.  Not  commercial  service? — Not  commercial.  They  transferred  eight  of 
their  commercial  ships  for  the  military  purposes  of  Government ; they  likewise 
in  1795,  released  the  owners  of  14  of  their  ships  from  their  engagements,  to  aid  the 
public  service  in  the  transport  of  troops  to  the  West  Indies;  and  so  late  as  the 
year  1805,  at  the  instance  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Court  of  Directors  gave  up  two 
of  their  ships  for  the  service  of  Government.  These  circumstances  will  show  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  has  necessarily  contained  a proportion  of  professional 
members  nautical  men.  Of  those  gentlemen  there  was  the  Honourable  W.  T. 

Elphinstone,  one  of  the  most  able  Directors,  having  filled  the  chair  twice  or  three 
(445 I.)  T times; 
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times ; Mr.  Marjoribanks  the  same ; Mr.  Lindsay  has  filled  it  once,  and  Mr.  Loch 
has  lately  retired  from  it.  I believe  it  will  be  scarcely  found  that  any  gentlemen 
have  been  more  efficient  in  conducting  the  Company’s  affairs,  or  who  have  pos- 
sessed more  knowledge  of  them,  than  those  gentlemen,  and  they  acquired  it  by 
progressively  passing  through  the  several  committees. 

1307.  Has  not  the  size  of  the  ships  and  their  equipments  been  the  same  since 
the  peace  as  they  were  in  the  war? — In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  India 
trade,  the  Company,  as  far  as  the  India  shipping  is  concerned,  have  totally 
abandoned  it.  Their  China  ships  are  in  part  sent  circuitously  by  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  as  troops  and  stores  may  have  been  required  to  be  trans- 
ported, and  as  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company  in  their  consignments 
ultimately  to  China  have  rendered  necessary. 

1308.  Those  ships  carry  the  same  number  of  guns  and  men  as  in  the  time  of 
war? — They  do  not  carry  the  same  number  of  guns,  but  I believe  the  number 
of  men  is  the  same.  The  Court  have  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
what  are  termed  dismantled  ships,  which  have  gone  a considerable  number  of 
voyages,  but  are  let  at  a lower  rate  of  freight,  in  consequence  of  their  being  found 
in  a less  superior  manner. 

1309.  Are  they  not  altogether  got  up  on  a scale  of  expense  which  no  indi- 
vidual merchant,  or  any  set  of  merchants,  would  think  consistent  with  prudent 
or  advantageous  commercial  speculations  ? — If  you  look  at  the  Company’s  ship- 
ping at  the  present  moment,  and  compare  it  with  the  private  trade,  viz.  the 
shipping  that  is  now  sailing  to  and  from  India,  the  charges  on  account  of  the  Com- 
pany’s China  ships  is  considerably  larger ; but  I doubt  very  much  upon  the  out- 
turn of  the  whole  concern  in  the  long  run,  whether  it  will  be  found,  that  when 
the  services  they  have  performed,  the  cargoes  they  bring,  and  the  security  and 
safety  altogether  of  that  class  of  ships  are  considered,  they  much  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  private  traders.  It  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind,  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  the  present  time,  peace  has  existed ; but  I should  confi- 
dently predict,  that  if  we  were  to  beat  war  again  with  any  naval  power,  the  India 
trade  (and  supposing  the  China  trade  to  be  thrown  open  it  would  be  still  worse, 
for  the  Indian  Archipelago  presents  the  means  of  resort  for  privateers,  and  rendez- 
vous for  an  enemy,)  the  loss  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  would  he 
very  great,  for  anything  like  a sufficient  convoy  or  security  to  that  commerce  could 
not  possibly  be  afforded.  The  commerce  would  be  materially  diminished,  to  the 
great  detriment,  I should  say,  of  the  country  and  of  the  revenue,  looking  at  what 
lias  occurred  in  a state  of  war  even  with  the  Company’s  shipping  in  former  times. 

1310.  With  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  committees  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  have  you  ever  known  a barrister  a member  of  the  Shipping  Committee, 
and  the  commander  of  a ship  a member  of  the  Law  Committee  ? — Yes,  there  is 
at  the  present  time. 

1311.  Within  your  experience  has  it  not  happened  that  the  greater  portion  of 
men  of  experience  and  high  reputation  in  India  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  not  become  members  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence? — No, 
I should  say  not. 

1312.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  many  individuals  of  great  weight  and  character 
have  not,  within  your  remembrance,  been  excluded  from  the  committee  by  the 
operation  of  the  rule  ? — That  there  may  have  been  some,  I have  no  doubt ; but 
I should  say,  taking  the  whole  series  of  events  as  they  have  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  most  of  the  members  who  have  held  high  stations  in 
India  have  sooner  or  later  reached  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ; and,  as  I 
took  the  liberty  of  stating  before,  they  have,  and  every  Director  has,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  same  power  of  interference  in  the  Company’s  affairs,  and  of 
acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  goes  on,  except  that  of  sitting  and 
deliberating  in  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

1313.  But  is  it  understood  that  they  do  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court? — I am  quite  sure  that  the  very  dissents  which  these  gentlemen  have  re- 
corded on  the  minutes  of  the  Court’s  proceedings,  which  are  sent  up  to  the  Board, 
show  that  they  do  very  fully  enter  into,  discuss,  and  interfere  with  the  various 
matters  connected  with  the  correspondence  of  India. 

1314.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Board  has  also  a power  of  directing  permission 
to  be  given  by  the  Court  to  any  individual  to  go  to  India,  and  they  are  not  required 
m this  case  to  state  their  reasons ; has  the  power  of  the  Board,  in  so  directing  per- 
mission 
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mission  to  be  given  by  the  Court  to  parties  to  proceed  to  India,  been  exercised  

in  over-ruling  the  decision  of  the  Court  in  respect  to  the  same  parties  ? The  ■^>c^er  Auber,  Esq. 

return  is  now  before  the  Committee  of  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  20  March  1832. 
applied,  being  1,547  since  1814. 

IS  15.  Of  that  number  of  applications  so  made,  how  many  have  been  granted 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  ? — One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

1316.  How  many  have  been  refused  by  the  Court  of  Directors  ?— Two 
hundred  and  ninety-four. 

1317-  How  many  of  the  291  so  refused  by  the  Court  of  Directors  have  sub- 
sequently, under  the  permission  of  the  India  Hoard,  proceeded  to  India  ? 

Seventy-one. 

1318.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  been 
confirmed  in  the  case  of  223  of  the  parties  who  have  previously  been  refused  by 
that  Court ; that  is  to  say,  in  three  out  of  four  cases  the  decision  of  the  Court 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  ?—  Clearly  so-. 

1319.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  Court  of  Directors  has  proceeded 
in  these  matters? — When  any  party  desires  to  proceed  to  India,  his  application 
is  preferred  to  the  Court,  and  laid  before  the  first  Court  after  its  receipt,  when 
it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  who  judge  of  the  grounds 
set  forth,  for  a compliance  with  the  application.  If  any  good  reasons  whatever 
are  shown,  either  to  join  any  mercantile  house  from  whom  the  applicant  may 
have  received  an  invitation,  or  that  he  has  any  goods  to  take  to  India,  or  that, 
in  fact,  he  has  any  substantial  reason  whatever  for  proceeding  thither  other  than 
mere  speculation,  I am  not  aware  that  the  Committee  ever  refuses  to  recommend 
to  the  Court  to  acquiesce,  or  that  the  Court  refuses  permission. 

1320.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  phrase  in  your  last  answer,  “other 
than  mere  speculation”? — 1 should  say,  if  an  individual  had  made  an  application, 
stating  that  he  was  desirous  of  proceeding  to  India,  and  his  application  contained 
no  specific  object,  the  Court  would  call  upon  him  to  state  for  what  purpose  he 
wishes  to  proceed,  and  if  it  should  be  represented  that  it  was  to  seek  employ- 
ment, the  Court  I think  would  consider  it  speculation  and  refuse  permission. 

1321.  Do  the  Court  of  Directors  tuke  cognizance  of  parties  who  may  apply  for 
permission  to  accompany  the  Governor-General,  Coimnunders-in-CInef  and  other 
great  functionaries ; and  if  so,  what  is  the  cognizance  so  taken  by  the  Court? — • 

The  Court  of  Directors  never  hesitate  in  permitting  any  portion  of  their  family, 
or  such  attendants  as  they  may  think'  fit  to  apply  for,  accompanying  them  to 
India  ; but  if  any  request  is  made  for  parties  to  accompany  them  where  there  is 
no  ostensible  prospect  either  of  employment,  or  for  any  other  apparent  purpose, 
the  Court  of  Directors,  1 apprehend,  would  object  to  it;  but  it  is  so  well  under- 
stood generally  by  the  personages  who  have  been  appointed  to  those  high  stations, 
what  the  practice  of  the  Court  has  been,  that  I do  not  think  any  application  has 
been  made  to  which  the  Court  have  felt  it  necessary  to  object. 

1322.  The  reluctance  to  which  you  advert  as  being  sufficient  to  render  needless 
any  applications  to  overcome  it,  was  founded,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  on  some  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  more  general  introduction  into  India  of 
strangers  so  accompanying  functionaries  of  high  rank? — I think  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  objections  have  been  privately  taken  to  such  parties  proceed- 
ing to  India,  from  a perfect  persuasion  that  it  could  only  be  with  a view  of  placing 
the  individual  in  some  situation,  or  some  employment  not  ostensibly  avowed  when 
the  application  was  made. 

1323.  Can  you  state  any  instance  in  recent  times  in  which  a public  functionary 
proceeding  to  India  afterwards  quartered  on  Indian  employment  an  individual 
not  previously  connected  with  the  service  of  the  King,  or  with  the  service  of  the 
Company  ? — I am  certain,  and  in  fact  the  public  records  exhibit  a most  lengthened 
correspondence  and  course  of  proceeding  regarding  an  individual  who  accom- 
panied a Governor-General  to  India  in  the  year  ISIS.  In  the  judgment  ol  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  in  that  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  a lso,  very  serious 
injuries  were  considered  to  have  arisen  to  a native  ally  of  the  British  Government 
from  such  permission,  and  at  this  moment  the  circumstances  and  claims  arising 
out  of  the  event,  form  matter  of  correspondence  and  discussiou  between  the 
authorities  in  this  country  and  those  in  India. 

1824.  And  you  conceive  the  reluctance  entertained  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  permit  Europeans  to  accompany  their  high  functionaries  on  proceeding  to  India 
has  been  attended  with  advantage  both  to  the  Company  and  to  the  native  princes, 
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by  limiting  the  introduction  of  those  who  might  exercise  an  undue  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  India,  an  irresponsible  and  undue  influence  ?— Certainly.  I may  take 
the  liberty  of  stating,  that  when  the  Board  was  established  in  1784,  they  very 
shortly  afterwards  expressed  themselves  adverse  to  the  resort  of  individuals  to 
India  without  any  apparent  prospect  of  employment.  The  evil  was  so  strongly 
felt,  that  the  Board  in  1786  proposed  to  Parliament  an  Act  imposing  further 
restrictions  than  those  contained  in  the  Act  of  1784 ; and  the  Board  have  also  of 
late  years  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  leave  being  given  to  an  individual  who 
had  been  in  India  being  allowed  to  return  thither,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  there,  as  originally  he  had  proceeded  without  authority. 

1325.  Do  not  the  treaties  with  the  native  princes  invariably  contain  an  article 
providing  that  no  European  shall  reside  in  that  state  without  permission  of  the 
native  prince? — I cannot  very  accurately  answer  that  question,  but  I have  little 
doubt  it  is  so. 

1826.  It  has  been  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  the  administration  of  the  Indian 
empire  being  no  longer  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  of  the  patronage  now  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Directors  being  transferred  elsewhere,  that  the  constitutional 
jealousy  which  has  been  often  felt  and  expressed  as  to  the  transfer  of  such  patronage 
to  the  Crown,  might  be  relieved  by  its  being  transferred  to  a body  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown  ; as  for  instance,  independently  of  general  competition, 
which  has  also  been  suggested,  to  such  bodies  as  public  schools  or  institutions,  by 
way  of  reward  to  the  pupils,  to  societies,  to  public  functionaries,  such  as  sheriffs  of 
counties,  or  privy  councillors  : does  any  and  what  objection  occur  to  you  in  respect 
to  such  distribution  of  such  patronage  ? — Assuming  from  what  we  find  on  record 
that  the  objections  which  were  stated  in  1784  to  leaving  that  patronage  in  the 
Crown,  still  exist,  I do  not  consider  that  the  proposed  change  which  you  have 
now  stated  would  at  all  do  away  those  objections  which  led  to  the  patronage  being 
reposed  in  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  necessary  quantum 
of  patronage  must  be  decided  upon  by  the  body  who  has  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  India ; and  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  a secretary  of  state  for  India  might  be 
appointed,  the  duty  of  deciding  on  the  quantum  of  patronage,  comprising  the  civil 
and  military  as  well  as  the  appointments  of  Governors,  and  in  fact  every  species  of 
patronage,  would  necessarily  devolve  upon  such  secretary  of  state.  At  present  there 
is  a check  as  to  quantity;  for  if  the  Court  of  Directors  propose  that  so  many  writers 
and  so  many  cadets  be  appointed,  the  Board  may  say,  as  they  have  said,  “Wo  do 
not  think  so  many  necessary in  the  contemplated  change  1 see  no  such  provision. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  the  check  as  it  at  present  stands.  Suppose  the  number 
to  be  sent  out  henceforth,  on  the  most  moderate  compulation  as  compared  with 
what  has  hitherto  been  made,  (with  the  exception  of  this  last  year  when  there  was 
no  civil  patronage  whatever,)  to  be  twenty  writershipsin  the  year.  The  cadetships 
I will  take  at  fifty.  This  secretary  of  state  would  then  have  the  power  of  naming 
the  parties  upon  whom  this  patrouage  should  be  conferred.  He  might  decide  that 
some  particular  corporation  in  which  he  might  have  an  interest,  or  in  which  some 
friend  of  his  in  the  Administration  might  have  an  interest,  should  have  one  of 
those  nominations,  (and  the  fewer  the  number  the  more  valuable  each  appoint- 
ment would  become,)  so  with  regard  to  the  sheriff  or  any  individual,  one  having 
a particular  influence  in  a particular  county  or  borough,  might  have  one  of  these 
nominations  conferred  upon  him  for  the  purposeof  rendering  service  in  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  Administration,  or  in  that  of  its  supporters,  by  influenc- 
ing those  who  might  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  Members  of  Parliament. 
Hence  the  very  evils  which  it  has  been  the  great  care  of  the  Legislature  to  guard 
against,  would  I think  be  more  generally  and  more  powerfully  and  widely 
diffused  than  almost  under  any  other  plan. 

1327-  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  average  salary  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  their  Indian  possessions  is  about  2,000/.  a year  ; do  you 
consider  then  that  the  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  of  20  appointments, 
leading  to  such  salaries,  and  of  50  appointments  in  the  army,  would  throw  a 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Crown,  which  would  be  open  to  the  same  objections 
formerly  entertained  and  expressed  with  respect  to  such  transfer?— I could  have 
very  little  doubt  of  it,  and  when  it  has  been  attempted  to  he  shown  what,  the 
value  of  the  patronage  is  to  the  Directors  at  the  present  moment,  that  patronage 
must  be  considered  to  be  very  valuable,  and  of  course  would  be  a most  important 
instrument  m the  hands  of  any  minister,  which  he  might  use,  as  indeed  the 
records  of  Parliament  show  it  has  been  used,  for  Parliamentary  purposes. 

1328.  It 
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1328.  It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  it  might  be  made  a most  appropriate 
reward  to  civil  or  military  officers  who  have  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  Feter  Allber>  Es1 
children  should  receive  writerships  and  cadetships ; can  you  state,  in  point  of  fact,  20  March  1832- 
how  far  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company  do  in  the  present  course 

of  things  receive  already  civil  and  military  appointments  for  their  children  ? — In 
consequence  of  what  passed  at  my  previous  examination,  and  the  questions  put 
to  me,  I have  referred  to  the  writers  appointed  for  the  last  five  years,  those  at  the 
college  and  those  by  the  London  Board.  I will  first  state  the  classes  from  whence 
they  have  been  taken  generally  ; three  were  sons  of  noblemen,  from  the  college, 
eight  were  baronet’s  sons,  14  were  the  sons  of  clergymen,  eight  were  Director’s 
sons,  SO  were  the  sons  of  the  Company’s  civil  servants,  22  were  sons  of  officers 
in  the  Company’s  army,  42  were  sons  of  persons  in  the  Company’s  naval  service, 

27  were  sons  of  persons  in  His  Majesty’s  service,  army  or  navy,  110  were  the 
sons  of  merchants,  bankers,  professional  men,  and  private  gentlemen,  making  from 
the  college  an  aggregate  of 226.  By  the  London  Board  there  were  79  appointed, 
seven  were  the  sons  of  clergymen,  10  were  the  sons  of  persons  who  were  officers 
in  His  Majesty’s  service,  both  army  and  navy,  16  were  the  sons  of  persons  in  the 
Company’s  civil  service,  10  were  the  sons  of  persons  in  the  Company’s  army  and 
navy,  and  86  were  the  sons  of  bankers,  professional  men,  merchants,  and  private 
gentlemen. 

1329.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  number  of  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  public  generally  for  appointments? — I think 
since  the  year  1813  the  public  applications  made  for  appointments  are  720.  I 
think  there  have  been  about  240  public  applications  for  appointments  to  India. 

1330.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  event  contemplated  in  the  question  put  to 
you,  there  would  then  be  no  check  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  amount  ofpatronage; 
you  have  stated  further,  that  you  consider  at  present  such  a check  is  to  he  found  in 
the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Control : will  you  state  what  in  your  opinion  is  the 
objection  to  the  amount  of  the  supply  of  civil  servants,  to  be  sent  out  from  this 
country,  depending  on  the  requisition  of  the  Governor-general? — The  objection 
that  would  present  itself  to  my  mind  is  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  the  Company, 
and  in  the  Court’s  letter,  which  I took  the  liberty  of  reading,  dated  in  July  1824, 
which  had  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  natives ; that  letter,  in  great  part, 
grew  out  of  the  requisition  of  the  Bengal  government  for  the  appointment  of  80 
writers;  it  was  not  complied  with,  although  the  application  was  made  in  very  strong 
terms,  and  the  government  pointed  out  their  inability  to  carry  on  thepublic  service 
unless  some  were  sent  out ; I can  therefore  easily  imagine,  that  the  government  in 
India  would  not  be  at  all  backward  in  demanding  a greater  portion  of  servants  than 
the  authorities  here,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  think  fit  to  appoint.  A 
requisition  was  likewise  made  from  Bombay  for  an  increase  of  writers. 

1331.  I believe  the  application  you  refer  to  from  the  Bengal  government  arose 
out  of  a particular  emergency  ?— It  arose  out  of  what  they  considered  an 
emergency,  but  which  theauthorities  in  this  country  did  not  view  in  the  same  light. 

1382.  Why  should  you  suppose  that  if  a due  responsibility  were  to  devolve 
on  the  Governor-general  in  reference  to  this  matter,  lie  would  not  exercise  upon 
this  as  upon  all  other  points  of  his  government  a due  discretion? — Great 
responsibility  does  undoubtedly  rest  upon  the  Governor-General,  and  he  has  the 
power  of  doing  a variety  of  acts  connected  with  his  government  on  his  own 
responsibility ; and  among  them  is  that  of  determining  the  number  of  servants  he 
may  require.  Supposing  you  were  to  leave  with  him  the  power  of  fixing  the 
number,  and  that  the  same  was  to  be  taken  as  the  guide,  it  is  quite  clear  that  one 
Governor-General  has  erred  on  that  point  to  an  enormous  extent;  and  I can 
therefore  conceive  no  check  that  can  be  imposed  on  the  Governor-General  which 
can  prove  so  effectual  as  the  present  check. 

1333.  Can  it  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  a Governor-General  to  have  any  con- 
siderable number  of  unemployed  civil  servants  residing  in  India? — One  can  only 
speak  from  experience  : if  he  made  the  requisition  he  would  find  employment  for 
them. 

1334.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  directly  for  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
the  appointments  to  make  at  home  to  increase  the  number  of  such  servants?— So 
far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  I should  unquestionably  say  it  is ; and  hence  I think 
a very  wholesome  check  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  put  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  in  the  event  of  any  proposition  being  made  for  which  the  Board 
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may  consider  that  there  is  not  sufficient  grounds ; that  is  one  of  the  checks  which 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  j consider  most  important  in  the  present  system. 

20  March  1832.  1335.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Board  of  Control  can  have  as  good  means  of 

knowing  what  supply  of  this  description  would  be  requisite,  as  the  Governor- 
General  in  India  himself? — I should  say,  looking  at  the  minute  manner  in  which 
the  authorities  at  home  are  informed  on  all  points  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  which  I consider  to  be  another  most  important  feature  in  the 
present  system,  they  are  as  well  informed  as  the  Governor-General  himself,  and 
as  capable  of  judging  as  to  the  number. 

18SG.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  letter  which  you  have 
alluded  to  from  Bengal,  reproved  the  Governor-General  for  his  having  named  a 
European  to  a civil  office  usually  held  by  a covenanted  servant,  lie  not  being  a 
covenanted  servant? — I do  not  immediately  recollect  the  case,  but  l am  quite 
sure  they  would  reprove  him  if  it  were  so  discovered. 

1337.  Were  not  some  appointments  made,  under  the  emergency  of  that  period, 
of  uncovenanled servants,  in  default  of  theirbeinga  sufficientnumbcrof covenanted 
servants? — I really  do  not  myself  know  that  circumstances  of  that  kind  have 
occurred.  I may  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  under  the  Act  of  1313,  Parlia- 
ment was  pleased  to  legislate  that  no  appointment  to  the  service  should  take  place, 
but  of  individuals  who  had  gone  through  the  East  India  college;  and  the  joint 
control  of  the  college  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the  Board  as  well  as  in  the  Court, 
and  as  the  Board  and  the  Court  must  have  been  aware  of  the  events  taking  place 
in  India,  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  they  made  such  a uumberof  appointments  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  required  : such  indeed  ultimately  proved  to  be  the 
fact,  especially  on  the  western  part  of  India. 

1338.  Are  we  to  understand,  in  the  event  of  the  nomination  of  the  writers 
being  made  by  the  universities  and  public  schools,  and  bodies  of  that  description, 
you  nevertheless  are  of  opinion  that  those  appointments  would  be  liable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Government  of  the  day? — In  the  first  place,  as  I have  before 
stated,  the  number  to  be  fixed  upon  must  rest  with  the  secretary  of  state  or 
minister,  be  lie  whom  he  may,  that  has  the  home  government  of  India.  If  the 
patronage  is  to  be  given  to  any  university,  the  individuals  who  arc  there  will  of 
course  have  the  power  of  conferring  it  on  the  parties  who  maybe  resident  there, 
unless  it  is  to  be  done  by  public  competition.  You  would  then  know  nothing  of 
the  parties  who  would  go  out ; and  as  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  at 
colleges  as  elsewhere,  I see  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  favoritism  would  not 
take  place  there.  I do  not  sec  why  the  individuals  at  the  university  should  be 
free  from  that  which  operates  on  others. 

133[).  I presume  always  that  it  would  be  an  appointment  inconsequence  of 
public  examination ; do  you  apprehend  the  public  examiners  of  those  bodies  would 
be  liable  to  favoritism  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  candidates? — I should  con- 
sider the  boon  as  a very  large  one,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  believe  it  would  be 
even  then  free  from  favoritism.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary  change  with  respect 
to  the  appropriation  of  India  patronage,  and  I really  do  not  see  why  all  species 
of  patronage  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  if  such  a change  as  to 
that  for  India  is  to  be  made ; but  I confess  I do  not  myself  see  any  good  ground 
or  reason  for  such  changes,  either  of  one  or  the  other. 

1340.  Can  you  point  out  any  material  objection  to  the  general  administration 
being  henceforth  in  one  body  ? — You  mean,  I presume,  in  this  country. 

1341.  As  distinct  from  the  two  bodies? — I think  you  would  lose  the  whole  of 
those  wholesome  checks,  if  1 may  be  permitted  so  to  call  them,  which  Parliament 
has  devised  for  the  administration  of  an  enormous  empire,  the  concerns  of  which 
will  always  be  secondary  to  European  politics  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  to  have  one  body  with  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  governments 
should  be  of  primary  consideration,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  acts  of  such  body 
should  be  controlled,  as  those  of  the  Court  of  Directors  are  at  present,  by  a branch 
of  the  executive  government  of  the  country. 

We  have  had  in  evidence  before  us  the  list  of  the  proprietors ; the  classi- 
fication of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock:  from  that  list,  and  from  your  own 
experience  of  the  parties  described  therein,  do  you  consider  that  it  constitutes 
a body  well  qualified,  or  otherwise,  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a Director  to  govern 
100,000,000  of  the  people  of  India  ?— I think,  with  the  exception  of  the  members 
of  the  two  universities,  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  possess  more  intellect, 
who  possess  greater  means,  or  who  stand  higher  perhaps  in  society  generally  in  the 

classes 
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classes  to  which  they  belong,  comprising,  as  that  body  does,  many  noblemen  and 
many  members  of  Parliament.  I should  say,  that  a body  of  1,500  men,  composed  Feter  Auber>  Esq. 
as  the  body  of  proprietors  is  at  this  moment,  is  by  far  superior  to  any  body  that  20  Maroh  1832. 
I know  of  under  the  existing  system  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
or  who  may  exist  under  any  future  system  that  may  be  adopted ; and  the  pro- 
prietors have  exercised  the  power  of  election  by  returning  individuals  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  who  have  been  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  who  in  fact 
have  taken  part  in  making  those  very  laws  under  which  the  Company’s  affairs 
are  carried  on  and  conducted. 

13-1.3.  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  stock  to  he  superior  to  those  of  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  or  Long  An- 
nuities?— When  I am  asked  with  regard  to  the  superiority,  in  point  of  intellect, 

I should  say,  that  in  the  choice  of  the  directors  of  Bank  stock  or  similar  stock, 
there  is  little,  comparatively  nothing,  to  call  forth  any  exercise  of  judgment;  but 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  you  have  to  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  a gentleman  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  a great  empire,  and  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  and  it  has  been  the  case  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  some  gentlemen  have  been  so  strongly  felt,  (I  may  name  the  late  Mr. 

Grant,  also  Mr.  Edmonstone,  now  a Director,  who  was  formerly  Vice-President,) 
that  when  they  came  forward  they  were  supported  by  great  majorities,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  knowledge  they  were  thought  to  possess  of  Indian  affairs.  I con- 
sider they  are  placed  in  a very  different  situation,  and  they  are  called  on  to 
exercise  their  elective  franchise  in  a very  different  manner  from  other  bodies. 

1344'.  Do  you  consider  that  individuals  become  proprietors  of  India  stock  from 
other  considerations  than  those  of  the  mere  profit  or  loss  attending  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  such  stock  as  a commercial  speculation  ? — I could  name  some 
possessing  India  stock  who  became  proprietors  without  altogether  considering 
the  interest  they  would  get  by  that  stock ; but  superadded  to  that,  there  are 
strong  inducements  for  them  to  become  proprietors. 

1345.  Will  you  state  what  other  considerations  actuate  any  man  who  has 
capital,  to  invest  or  lay  it  out  in  India  stock  than  in  any  other  public  stock  ? — 

In  the  first  place  I consider  that  the  interest  which  India  stock  has  given  and 
does  give  is  better  ; that  is  a pecuniary  reason.  With  regard  to  others,  it  arises 
from  long  connection  with  India,  and  from  a desire  to  take  part  in  Indian  affairs 
and  in  the  discussion  at  the  General  Courts  at  the  East  India  House,  where 
points  arise  in  which  they  feel  an  interest  from  having  previously  been  in  India; 
also  to  promote  the  election  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  hope  of  participating  in 
the  patronage  in  some  measure. 

1846.  In  point  of  fact,  gentlemen  coming  from  India  often  become  proprietors 
of  India  stock  in  order  to  keep  up  a legitimate  mode  of  manifesting  the  interest 
which  they  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  which  they  have  left? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

1347.  The  duties  exercised  by  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  are  much  more 
abridged  under  the  present  system  than  they  formerly  were? — Clearly  they  are 
abridged.  Formerly  they  interfered  with  appointments,  and  with  regard  to  every 
measure  for  the  prosecution  of  the  servants  for  malversation,  &c. 

1348.  They  are  confined  now  to  the  selection  of  the  Directors  ? — There  is  no 
subject  which  they  cannot  take  up,  and  I may  mention  the  very  subject  of  the 
affair  at  Hydrabad.  On  those  transactions  the  Court  of  Proprietors  expressed 
their  opinion  most  fully  ; they  have  also  conferred  grants  of  money  and  votes  of 
thanks  upon  some  of  their  distinguished  servants. 

1349.  Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  formation 
of  a legislative  council  in  Bengal,  by  the  acts  of  which  the  whole  continent  of 
British  India  is  to  be  governed,  that  being  matter  of  opinion,  can  you  state  that 
which  is  matter  of  fact,  namely,  what  is  the  amount  of  Regulations  numerically 
passed  by  the  different  local  governments  of  India  since  the  renewal  of  the  last 
Charter  ; what  proportion  they  hear  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  during 
the  same  period  ? — The  subject  of  a legislative  council  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  1 have  in  some  measure  considered  the  question,  and  I wished 
to  ascertain  what  the  great  difficulties  were  which  were  imposed  on  the  govern- 
ment as  it  at  present  exists,  arising  out  of  the  extent  of  the  Regulations,  or  the 
duty  which  the  enacting  of  those  Regulations  imposed  on  it,  because,  as  they  are 
justly  considered  of  great  importance,  the  greater  the  number  of  Regulations, 
the  greater  of  course  would  be  the  labour  and  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
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the  government.  The  power  of  enacting  Regulations  was  first  conferred  on  the 
b. , Art  of  Parliament  in  1781.  Mr.  Burke  himself  brought  m that 


Peter  Auber,  Esq.  government  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  17®  L 1 . 

20  March  1832.  ^ct  but  the  government  in  India  had  before  exercised  the  power,  lhe  Act  of 
17 81  empowered  the  authorities  at  home  to  disapprove  of  those  Regulations  if 
thev  saw  fit.  In  1795  they  were  formed  into  a code,  and  from  1798  to  18S0 
there  appears  to  have  been  741  Regulations  passed  m Bengal,  averaging  about 
20  every  year.  At  Madras  there  have  been  213  Regulations  passed,  averaging 
not  quite  six  annually;  and  at  Bombay  there  have  been  223  Regulations, 
averaging  six.  It  has  been  stated  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  Parliament  should 
be  relieved  from  the  labour  of  legislating  for  India  (a  right  which  I can  scarcely 
conceive  it  will  ever  abandon),  that  the  labour  would  be  too  great;  but  when  I 
find  that  the  general  and  public  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  since  1793  to  1830  are 
5 019,  and  that  the  local  Acts,  which  are  to  be  judicially  noticed,  are  4,622, 
making  an  aggregate  of  9,641,  besides  the  private  Acts,  which  amounted  to  2,677, 
but  taking  those  Acts  which  arc  to  be  judicially  noticed,  and  the  local  Acts, 
which  have  reference  to  the  inclosure  of  commons,  the  stopping  up  ot  pathways, 
&c.  &c.,  all  of  which  would  be  conceived  important  in  India,  and  in  truth  they 
are  in  some  measure  parallel  with  some  of  the  Regulations  passed  there,  [consider 
that  the  labour  thrown  on  the  Government  of  this  country,  by  continuing  the 
system  as  it  is  at  present,  really  cannot  be  advanced  as  an  argument  for  the  pro- 
posed change,  were  there  no  other  reasons  to  be  urged  against  it. 

1350.  Do  the  Regulations  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  laws  for  the  adminis- 
tration oflndia?— There  are  three  classes  of  Regulations.  The  first  are  the  Rules, 
Ordinances,  and  Regulations  passed  by  the  Government  under  the  37th  section 
of  the  Act  of  13  Geo.  3,  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  settlement 
of  Fort  William.  Such  Regulations  are  not  valid  until  registered  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  are  then  to  be  sent  to  England,  and  exhibited  at  the  India  House. 
Within  60  days  from  their  being  so  exhibited,  any  party  may  appeal  against 
them.  The  King  may  likewise  disallow  such  Regulations  within  two  years  from 
the  making  of  such  Regulations.  The  number  of  those  Rules,  Ordinances,  and 
Regulations  may  have  amounted  to  about  130  or  150  since  Ir/J3.  Lhe  other 
Regulations  are  those  which  relate  to  the  internal  government  of  India,  and  are 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  provinces.  They  were  first  recognized  by  the  Act 
of 21  Geo.  3.  I have  brought  with  me  a book  which  will  put  the  Committee  in 
possession  of  the  manner  in  which  those  Regulations  are  classified ; and  by  refer- 
ence any  existing  Regulation  may  be  most  easily  traced.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Prinsep,  of  the  Bengal  civil  service.  One  on  somewhat  similar  prin- 
ciple has  been  compiled  at  Madras,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  of  that  service.  The 
third  class  of  Regulations  has  reference  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  duties  by 
the  Governor,  and  they  are  not  valid  until  approved  by  the  Court  and  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

1351.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  number  of  new  Regulations  passed  since  the 
last  Charter,  uot  having  amounted  on  an  average  to  32  a year,  would  be  a sufficient 
justification  for  not  providing  the  most  efficient  and  most  satisfactory  council  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  for  Lhe  people  of  India  ? — By  no 
means;  but  the  question  involves  a very  large  subject.  So  far  as  my  individual 
opinion  goes,  1 can  have  no  hesitation  in  offering  it ; but  it  would  require  some 
time  to  enter  on  the  different  points  connected  with  the  subject.  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  authorities  of  this  country  to  provide  in  the 
best  and  most  efficient  manner  for  the  good  administration  of  India,  and  especially 
for  giving  to  the  natives  of  India  the  most  clear,  comprehensive,  and  simple  form 
of  judicial  administration  ; but  I am  not  prepared,  from  the  consideration  which 
I have  ventured  to  give  the  subject,  to  concur  in  the  opinions  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  stated  theirs  in  favour  of  alegislative  council,  and  who,  I am  quite  sure, 
from  their  character,  standing, and  knowledge,  must  have  infinitely  greater  weight 
than  any  opinion  I may  give  on  the  subject.  The  legislating  for  India  has  been 
a matter  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  this  country,  and  of 
Parliament,  from  a very  early  period  of  our  government  in  India.  The  Supreme 
Courts  were  originally  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  rather  protecting  the  natives ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  powers  they  exercised  were  most  injurious  to  the  na- 
tives. Those  powers  were  circumscribed  by  subsequent  enactments  a very  few  years 
afterwards.  The  discussions  which  passed  between  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay 
and  the  Government  of  that  presidency,  appear  to  me  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
various  questions  connected  with  the  influence  and  power  which  the  Supreme 
Courts  have  a right  to  exercise  over  the  natives  of  India,  and  to  the  proposition  for 
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a legislative  council  for  India.  In  the  papers  which  are  put  forward  in  support  

of  the  institution  of  a legislative  council,  the  judges  on  the  one  hand,  support  ^'eler  -dubcr,  Esq. 

the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  a very  material  change  indeed  20  Mftl‘ch  1832> 

takes  place,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  government  contend  that 

the  Government  itself  must  be  supreme,  and  that  the  remedy  might  be  applied, 

as  far  as  the  acting  courts  are  concerned,  by  strictly  defining  their  powers  over 

the  natives  of  India  generally.  The  Government  complain  of  the  powers  of  the 

Supreme  Court  not  being  pointed  out, and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  adverts  to  the  fact 

that  a native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  may  be  brought  down  to  the  stifling 

heat  of  Calcutta,  who,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence, 

and  much  more  so,  if  possible,  of  the  powers  or  operation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  I believe,  has  suggested  that  a registry  should  take  place  of  the 
parties  who  should  be  liable  to  the  Supreme  Court ; and  in  fact  a variety  of 
suggestions  which  have  been  offered  might  be  enumerated,  whilst  the  remedies 
pointed  out  arc  not  less  various.  The  first  question  is,  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  remain  as  at  present  constituted  ? if  so,  it  appears  to  me  the  most 
eligible  course  would  be  to  define  clearly  its  powers,  which  I think  might  be 
extremely  well  done  in  this  country,  with  the  aid  of  gentlemen  conversant  with 
India  and  the  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  other  point  for  consideration 
is  the  internal  administration  of  justice  for  India. 


Jams,  22°  die  Martii , 1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  Turner  Macnn,  called  in;  and  Examined.  Captain T. Macon, 

1352.  IN  what  service  are  you? — The  King’s  military  service,  in  the  lGth  

Lancers.  22  March  1832. 

1353.  For  how  many  years  were  you  in  India  ? — Twenty-three  years  actual 
residence. 

135-1..  During  that  period  did  you  discharge  also  any  civil  functions  in  India? 

— For  the  last  12  years  of  my  residence  in  India,  I held  the  situation  of  Persian 
interpreter  to  three  successive  Comuiumlers-in-chief,  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  and  Lord  Comhcrmere.  It  cannot  be  called  a civil  function,  it  has  ulways 
been  held  by  a military  officer. 

1355.  Did  the  duties  of  that  situation  necessarily  bring  you  in  contact  with 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  ? — With  the  exception  of  the  Persian  secretary 
to  government,  the  residents  at  native  courts,  and  political  agents,  the  duties  of 
that  situation  did  not  bring  me  in  official  contact  with  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  but  it  brought  mein  contact  with  the  natives  of  India,  both  in  corres- 
pondence and  in  personal  intercourse. 

1350.  Were  you  conversant  with  any  other  Oriental  languages  than  the 
Persian  ? — The  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Hindostanee  are  the  languages  I am  con- 
versant  in,  but  most  so  in  the  Persian. 

1357.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  amount  of  qualification  in  Oriental 
languages  with  which  young  men  generally  have  proceeded  from  this  country  to 
India  ? — Having  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  12  years  in  Calcutta  and 
having  accompanied  the  Coinmanders-in-cliief  in  their  tours  ofthe  Upper  Provinces, 

I became  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  qualifications  of  rnostof  thewritersappointed 
to  that  presidency  and  zemindary.  The  amount  of  their  knowledge  in  that 
department  has  been  very  trifling,  I mean  the  amount  brought  from  England. 

1358.  In  what  manner  has  it  been  attempted  to  supply  that  defect  on  their 
arrival  in  India? — By  a College  founded  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  Calcutta. 

1359.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  system  adopted  at  that  College  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  the  end  of  grounding  the  young  civil  servants  rapidly  and  efficiently  in  the 
Oriental  languages  ? — The  system  pursued  up  to  the  period  that  Lord  \V  illiatn 
Bentinck  took  charge  of  the  government  was  not  calculated  to  insure  rapid  progress 
in  any  Oriental  language,  though  if  the  student  was  inclined  to  study,  it  afforded 
every  facility  to  his  doing  so,  but  did  not  oblige  and  enforce  it.  The  College  at 
Calcutta  has  been  a source  of  more  debt  than  knowledge  in  the  civil  service,  and 
has  been  an  expensive  establishment  for  the  end  proposed.  I*  or  some  time  after 
its  foundation,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  writers  to  remain  in  College  for  two  and 
three  years,  during  which  period  the  government  lost  all  use  of  their  services. 

(445. — I.)  ' u 1360.  They 
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1360.  They  were  also  at  considerable  expense  in  maintaining  them? — They 
•were  drones  to  the  government,  and  I should  say  at  an  annual  expense  for  each 
individual  of  GOOZ.  or  700/.,  nor  was  it  found  that  the  length  of  time  they  remained 
added  to  their  qualifications  as  Oriental  scoolars.  The  College  of'Calcutta  I have 
mentioned  as  being  a source  of  great  debt.  Situated  in  a luxurious  capital,  where 
there  is  every  temptation  to  idleness  and  extravagance,  and  great  facility  in  raising 
money,  it  has  tended  in  a great  degree  to  induce  expense  far  beyond  the  means 
of  the  writers;  and  as  a proof  of  this,  I will  only  mention  that  a few  years  hack, 
when  an  estimate  was  taken  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  servants,  which  they  were 
called  on  to  divulge,  ancl  which  I believe  they  did  tolerably  fairly,  the  amount 
was,  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect,  about  a million  and  a half  sterling. 

1361.  State  the  numbers  and  the  period  that  it  embraced  ? — The  entire  number 
of  the  civil  servants  on  the  establishment  could  not  have  been  above  450.  The 
debt  was  confined  comparatively  to  few.  I know  not  the  number;  and  1 believe 
much  of  it  to  have  originated  in  college  extravagance.  It  was  not  uncommon  in 
former  times  for  young  men  to  leave  college  with  a debt  of  from  50,000  to  a lac 
of  rupees,  on  which  they  were  generally  paying  an  interest  of  10  per  cent.,  with 
an  insurance  on  their  lives  possibly  amounting  to  five  per  cent.  more.  This  was 
if  they  borrowed  it  from  agents;  but  it  sometimes  was  borrowed  from  natives, 
who  lent  it  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  interest,  but  with  the  hopes  of  profiting 
by  their  patronage  when  appointed  to  official  situations  ; and  in  this  manner  a 
civil  servant  lost  much  of  his  independence.  For  the  first  10  years  of  his  em- 
ployment in  civil  administration,  he  was  seldom  able  to  pay  even  the  interest  of 
this  debt,  which  accumulated  with  fearful  rapidity  ; and  many  civil  servants, 
after  a residence  in  India  of  28  or  30  years,  after  having  held  high  official  situations 
with  a salary  of  perhaps  40,000  rupees  a year  for  10  years  or  upwards,  have  been 
unable  to  shake  off  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  college,  extravagance. 

1362.  Those  individuals,  then,  appear  to  have  anticipated  the  fruits  of  that  pre- 
ferment to  which  they  considered  their  writerships  as  having  given  them  the  right? 
— The  debts  were  originally  contracted  in  the  reckless  extravagance  of  youth, 
without  any  consideration  of  the  future,  but  for  the  gratification  of  the  present 
moment.  The  assembling  of  young  men  in  a capital  like  Calcutta,  where  there 
is  a temptation  to  every  extravagance,  and  where  a great  facility  exists,  or  rather 
did  exist,  of  raising  money,  induced  the  extravagance  I have  spoken  of. 

1363.  Do  you  attribute  nothing  of  this  recklessness  to  the  nature  of  their 
appointment,  which  holds  out  to  them  an  almost  certain  expectation  of  lucrative 
employment? — Undoubtedly  much  is  to  he  attributed  to  this  cause.  To  show 
that  the  extravagance  is  founded  upon  the  anticipation  of  lucrative  employment, 

I need  only  mention,  that  young  men  in  the  military  service,  who  have  not  even 
one  half  of  the  allowance  of  a writer  upon  their  arrival,  and  have  more  to  do  with 
it,  have  not  got  in  debt,  and  could  not  if  they  had  wished,  borrow  even  one 
tenth  of  the  money  that  has  been  profusely  lavished  on  writers ; so  that  the 
lender  as  well  as  the  borrower  has  anticipated  the  effects  of  lucrative  employment. 

1364.  In  your  time  do  you  remember  many  instances  of  young  men  having 
been  sent  back  to  England  from  want  of  due  qualification  for  preferment  ?— I 
cannot  recall  one  instance. 

1365.  Should  you  say  from  your  experience  that  the  young  men  so  appointed 
possessed  more  than  the  average  qualifications  forcivil  appointments  that  you  would 
find  among  an  equal  number  of  young  men  taken  from  this  country  at  random?— 
I think,  considering  the  age  at  which  they  have  been  sent  out,  their  qualifications 
have  generally  appeared  to  me  to  be  far  above  mediocrity  ; and  if  the  regulated 
tests  for  those  who  arc  admitted  into  the  service  without  having  been  at  the  East 
India  College  in  England,  are  strictly  enforced,  it  will  always  ensure  a sufficiently 
high  degree  of  education.  I think  the  age  at  which  they  go  to  India,  with 
reference  to  the  important  duties  they  are  almost  immediately  called  upon  to  per- 
form,is  not  sufficient;  they  are  loo  young.  The  age  of  20  would  be  better  than  18. 
Formerly,  when  a young  man  after  bis  arrival  remained  two  or  three  years  in  col  lege, 
a case  not  uncommon,  this  objection  (if  due  attention  had  been  paid  lo  his  further 
instruction)  would  not  have  had  so  much  force.  Generally  speaking,  the  civil 
servants,  I should  say,  arc  men  of  considerable  capacity  for  business  and  great  assi- 
duity ; butl  think,  when  their  previous  education  is  considered,  and  the  important 
duties  they  are  called  on  to  perform  (duties  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
legislation  in  all  its  branches,  and  calculated  to  call  forth  latent  talent  wherever  it 
exists),  they  have  not  generally  shown  so  much  ability  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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1366.  Do  you  consider  the  amount  of  requisite  qualification  in  this  country  

as  being  too  high  or  too  low? — 1 think,  for  their  age,  the  amount  is  neither  too  Captain  T.Macan. 
high  nor  too  low  ; but  I would  wish  the  tests  to  be  strictly  enforced.  22- March  1832.. 

1367.  Should  you  propose  to  substitute  any  other  tests  of  qualification  for 
those  at  present  resorted  to  ? — Not  unless  they  went  out  at  a more  advanced  age, 
say  at  20,  in  which  case  I would  make  some  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  a 
necessary  qualification. 

1368.  Would  you  require  any  test  of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  ? — ■ 

Yes ; I would  require  a knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Persian  and 
Hindostanee  languages  ; in  fact,  the  test  that  is  now  in  force. 

136y.  Supposing  them  so  grounded,  by  what  mode  of  disposing  of  them  after 
their  arrival  in  India,  should  you  imagine  they  would  best  arrive  at  the  utmost 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  languages  ? — The  judicious  regulations  and  alterations 
made  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  hi  the  College  at  Calcutta  seem  to  claim  for  that 
college  a trial  of  its  success.  1 am  of  opinion,  that  under  its  present  able  secretary, 
and  under  the  present  enlightened  Governor,  the  College  of  Calcutta  will  be  found 
to  answer  all  rational  expectation,  and  that  the  students  will  acquire  in  a short 
time  sufficient  Oriental  knowledge,  without  contracting  debts ; but  I am  decid- 
edly of  opinion,  that  a preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  the  civil  servants  after 
their  arrival,  would  be  to  hasten  them  into  the  Mofussil,  but  not  to  collect  too 
mauy  at  any  one  station.  I would  not  have  more  than  three  at  any  one  place ; 
and  at  those  stations  native  teachers  should  be  kept  on  small  permanent  salaries 
from  government,  their  full  salary  to  be  made  up  by  those  who  employed  them. 

The  civil  servants  thus  disposed  of  shouldbe  required,  after  three  months,  to  attend 
the  court  of  justice  and  the  revenue  office  of  the  station,  to  qualify  themselves  in 
the  practical  details  of  those  duties ; and  on  a report  from  the  civil  authorities  of 
those  stations,  they  might  be  sent  to  Calcutta  for  final  examination,  for  which 
purpose  two  professors  would  be  adequate,  iu  addition  to  the  secretary. 

1370.  Does  any  peculiar  public  advantage  appear  to  you  to  arise  from  the 
congregation  of  the  young  men  destined  for  India  in  a large  body  in  a college, 
previous  to  their  departure  for  India  ? — I should  say  the  reverse  ; and  I consider 
the  East  India  College  in  England  a useless  expense  to  the  government. 

1371.  You  think  that  the  grounding  of  the  Oriental  languages  might  be  fully 
as  well  accomplished  by  individual  masters,  if  due  encouragement  was  given  to 
them,  as  by  the  aiil  of  professors  at  high  salaries  at  college  'l — I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it. 

13752.  Do  any  of  the  evils  and  disadvantages  respecting  the  writers,  to  which 
you  have  referred,  appear  to  you  to  arise  iu  any  degree  from  the  principle  of  their 
appointment? — A writer  may  have  gone  greater  lengths  in  braving  the  orders  or 
regulations  of  government,  from  the  consideration  of  the  support  ol  that  patronage 
by  which  he  was  nominated,  though  1 should  not  say  that  this  extended  to  any 
number.  1 do  not  think  that  the  debts  of  the  civil  service,  or  any  other  cv.is  L 
have  alluded  to,  have  in  any  way  originated  with  the  mode  in  which  they  have 
been  appointed  ; but  I conceive  that  if  superior  qualifications  were  made  the  test 
for  appointment  to  India,  that  is,  if  competition  instead  of  patronage  was  the  mode 
by  which  vacancies  to  all  departments  in  the  Indian  service  were  filled  up,  you 
would  undoubtedly  haveraen  of  higher  attainments  in  every  branch  of  the  service; 
in  fact,  command  a great  portion  of  the  talent  of  England  for  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. In  this  case  the  tests  of  qualification  for  a writer  should  be  higher  and  of 
a different  nature  to  those  required  for  the  military  service,  and  those  again  should 
vary  according  to  the  branch  in  which  they  were  destined  to  serve.  By  these 
means,  the  candidate  should  have  his  option  of  what  test  he  would  stand,  whether 
for  the  civil  service  or  the  military,  and  what  branch  of  the  military. 

1373.  You  have  stated,  that  during  your  23  years’  residence  in  India  you  have 
had  occasion  to  make  frequent  tours  iu  the  provinces ; has  your  intercourse  with  the 
natives  on  those  occasions  been  considerable  ? — It  has,  partly  from  official  duty, 
partly  from  my  Oriental  pursuits.  I have  occasionally  corresponded*  and  held 

personal 


* Epistolary  arul  personal  intercourse  between  the  Coraman<lor-in-cliioF,  during  his  tour  of  India, 
and  native  chiefs,  is  conftuod  to  expressions  of  mutual  regard  Tlio  cliiets  olten  attempt  to  introduce 
questions  involving  thou1  political  connexion  with  the  English  Government,  but  they  are  always 
told  that  his  Excellency’s  tour  is  purely  military,  and  that  absent  from  Calcutta,  ho  meddles  not 
in  civil  administration. 

(445. — I.)  u 2 
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' ''  personal  Intercourse  with  almost  every  native  of  rank  and  talent  from  the  Sutledj 
Laptam  i.Macan.  to  £a]cutta . an(j  from  my  not  holding  any  official  situation  under  government,  which 
22  March  1832.  W0l|ltl  make  them  cautious  in  communicating  their  opinions,  our  intercourse  has 
been  very  unrestrained;  and  many  of  them  have  censured  government  institutions 
and  individual  characters  with  as  much  freedom  and,  I have  no  doubt,  justice, 
as  they  have  lauded  other  parts  of  our  civil  administration  and  functionaries. 

lS7<t.  Generally  speaking,  how  have  you  found  the  natives  affected  towards  the 
British  Government? — I think  they  have  almost  universally  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  British  government  over  all  former  Asiatic  government;  and 
the  learned  men  have  frequently  observed,  that  we  have  realized  in  practice  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  the  Institutes  of  Acbar.  They  admit  our  intentions  to  be 
always  good,  but  they  censure  many  of  our  regulations  and  much  of  our  system, 
both  judicial  and  revenue,  as  not  being  founded  on  sufficient  experience  and  data. 
The  tardiness  of  justice  they  complain  of  as  the  greatest  of  evils.  In  giving  these 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  natives  on  our  government,  I do  not  mean  that  there 
is  one  man  of  them  that  would  take  up  arms  to  defend  it;  on  the  contrary,  except 
the  mercantile  population  of  Calcutta,  or  those  connected  with  the  mercantile 
interests  generally,  I do  not  believe  there  is  a native  in  India  who  would  not 
desire  a change. 

1375.  You  find,  then,  the  educated  natives  universally  conversant  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  British  government  in  India? — Not  universally  conversant  either  with 
the  regulations  or  details,  but  with  the  practical  effects  of  the  administration. 

137(3.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  that  for  the  most  part  they  would 
desire  a change ; will  you  define  more  particularly  what  you  contemplate  by  the 
word  change? — Any  native  government  instead  of  that  of  the  British  ; I mean 
that  our  rule  in  India  is  supported,  not  by  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  our  laws, 
or  the  love  of  the  people,  but  by  our  military  supremacy  alone. 

1377.  Do  you  consider  that  they  appeared  to  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  their 
exclusion  from  what  they  would  deem  a share  of  the  civil  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country? — I think  a due  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country 
would  tend  to  attach  them  more  to  our  government, and  make  them  feel  an  interest 
in  it,  which  they  now  do  not. 

IS78.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  of  their  capacity  for  being 
admitted  to  a larger  share  of  the  administration  of  the  government? — Their  intel- 
lectual capacity  is  undoubtedly  great;  their  moral  capacity  has  been  much  doubted; 
but  under  an  arbitrary  government,  where  every  man  who  holds  a public  situation 
was  supposed  to  be  necessarily  corrupt  in  extent  to  Jiis  powers,  and  was  treated  as 
if  he  had  been,  whether  innocent  or  not,  there  was  no  encouragement  to  morality 
or  virtue,  and  a man  who  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  corruption,  would 
endeavour  to  have  the  sweets  of  it.  The  natives  of  India  are  acute  and  intelligent, 
have  great  capacity  for  business,  and,  in  fact,  much  of  the  business  of  India  is 
now  transacted  by  the  native  Omlah,  without  the  responsibility  attaching  to  it. 

1379.  Will  you  explain  what  you  intended  by  the  observation,  that  every  indi- 
vidual was  considered  corrupt  in  proportion  to  his  powers,  and  treated  as  such  ? — 
I mean  under  the  native  governments;  but  this  sentiment  still  obtains  with  natives, 
and  lias  a baneful  influence  on  moral  character. 

1380.  By  what  means  should  you  propose  to  ameliorate  any  existing  moral 
defects  in  the  character  of  the  natives? — By  education ; more  particularly  instruc- 
tion through  the  means  of  the  English  language,  and  employment  in  civil  adminis- 
tration. 

1381.  Do  you  believe  that  a general  system  of  education,  coupled  with 
opening  to  the  natives  all  such  civil  offices  as  they  might  become  competent  to 
fill,  would  have  that  tendency? — I think  it  would;  if  you  give  a man  something 
to  lose,  he  will  be  cautious  how  he  loses  it.  I think  their  employment  should 
be  limited  to  the  judicial  and  revenue  branches  of  the  service.  A great  part  of 
the  expense  of  our  executive  administration  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened  by 
the  employment  of  more  natives  and  fewer  Europeans. 

1382.  In  those  situations  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  employed,  has  not 
their  remuneration  been  remarkably  low? — Considering  what  has  been  ostensibly 
required  of  them,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  attaching  to  their  situations, 
I think  their  salaries  have  been  fair:  but  in  the  future  employment  of  natives  in 
higher  situations,  I would  raise  their  salaries  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  give  the  strongest 
inducement  to  good  conduct. 
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1SS3.  You  are  of  opinion  that  an  inadequate  amount  of  compensation  neces- 
sarily leads  to  dishonesty  ? — Undoubtedly  in  the  native  character.  Captain  T.Macan. 

1384.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  the  introduction  more  generally  of  the  22  March  1832. 
English  language  as  a great  object,  with  a view  to  the  better  establishment  of  our 

power  in  India;  by  what  system  doesit  occur  to  you  that  it  mightbemore  generally 
introduced  ? — I would  propose,  that  a proclamation  be  issued  in  Calcutta,  stating, 
that  at  the  end  of  a specific  period,  say  five  years,  which  I think  sufficient,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  all  the  courts  under  the  Calcutta  circuit  should  be  conducted  in  the 
English  language.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  more 
than  double  thenumber  of  persons  qualified  in  that  language  wouidoff'erthemselves. 

In  the  schools  in  Calcutta  there  are  many  Hindoo  boys  who  can  read  English, 
even  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  with  much  fluency,  and  explain  difficult  passages 
in  those  authors.  The  language  now  used  in  the  different  courts  of  justice  is  as 
foreign  to  the  natives  of  the  country  as  the  English  language.  I except  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  because  in  those  provinces  the  use  of  the  vernacular  dialect  is  optional; 
in  all  other  provinces  the  Persian  language  is  used:  it  was  forced  into  judicial 
proceedings  by  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  is  not  understood  by  any  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  are  usually  examined,  and  but  imperfectly  by  the  native  officer  who 
takes  down  the  evidence,  and  perhaps  still  more  imperfectly  by  the  judge.  The 
language  of  correspondence  between  the  native  courts  and  the  government  is  also 
Persian,  and  three-fourths  of  the  native  chiefs  with  whom  this  correspondence  is 
kept  up,  do  not  understand  one  word  of  it ; so  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
moonshee  to  read  the  letters  that  are  received,  and  explain  and  answer  them ; and 
I do  not  see  why,  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  such  correspondence  should  not 
be  carried  on  in  English  : for  they  would  only  have  to  keep  an  English  writer  or 
translator  instead  of  a Persian,  and  it  might  induce  them  to  make  their  children 
study  the  English  language.*  At  all  events  the  Governor-General  and  public 
functionaries  would  know  what  they  are  writing  to  the  native  chiefs,  instead  of 
depending  upon  their  Oriental  secretary.  The  Mahomedan  princes  are  generally 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language  ; but  the  language  of  their 
courts  is  Hindostanee.  They  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Persian. 

1385.  Would  not  the  making  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  after  a 
certain  period,  a necessary  qualification  for  office  on  the  part  of  a native,  operate, 
in  your  opinion,  as  a powerful  stimulus  to  the  dissemination  of  the  language  in 
India? — It;  would  ensure  it. 

1386.  Was  not  the  attempt  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  to  introduce  Per- 
sian unsuccessful  ? — It  succeeded  so  far,  that  the  proceedings  iu  their  courts  and 
the  whole  of  their  correspondence  was  conducted  in  it. 

IS87.  But  in  a very  imperfect  degree? — It  was  universally  adopted  by  Maho- 
medans  in  all  proceedings  in  their  courts  ; depositions  were  taken  in  it,  and  it 
was  the  language  of  correspondence. 

L388.  But  still  very  ignorantly  taken  down  ? — Most  probably. 

138Q.  Then  what  greater  probability  would  there  be  that  the  English  language 
should  be  more  generally  adopted  than  the  Mahomedan,  which  was  introduced 
under  a very  despotic  government  ? — Their  religion  might  be  propagated  by  the 
sword  more  easily  than  their  language.  They  used  none  of  those  means  for  dis- 
seminating their  language  which  would  be  resorted  to  by  a civilized  and  philosophic 
nation  ; and  the  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  being  at  first  a good  deal  embar- 
rassed by  the  want  of  some  common  language,  gave  rise  to  the  language  which 
we  call  Hindostanee,  but  which  is  properly  called  Orrodo,  meaning  “Camp;” 
for  when  the  Mahomedans  first  invaded  India,  they  seldom  inhabited  villages  or 
cities,  but  remained  in  camp,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  camp  gave  rise  to  a language  the  nouns  of  which  were  generally 
taken  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  some  few  from  the  Turkey  and  Sanscrit,  the 
particles  and  verbs  from  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  country.  This  language, 
however, has  never  been  used  either  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerorsor  by  ourselves 
as  the  official  language  of  business,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  well  adapted  to  it. 

1390.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  language  and  character  and  institutions  of  a 
country  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  you  will  deprive  the  natives  ol  theirpeculiar 

aptitude 


* TI10  Baja  of  Blmrlporo  liail  begun  to  study  Euglisk  before  I left  India. 

(4j4-5. — I.)  u 3 
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ofglifi,  would  be  considered  in  the  light  put  in  tile  question  ; hut  on  visiting 
Delhi  three  years  ago,  I found  a school  for  English  instruction  Intel  been  lately 
established  there,  ami  although  it  was  only  oil  a small  scale  uul  very  inefficiently 
conducted,  yet  1 think  the  natives  viewed  it  with  pleasure ; and  1 have  heard 
them  express  great  regret  that  scientific  instructors  were  not  sent  from  England, 
or  were  not  procurable  in  India.  The  want  of  competent  instructors  is  indeed 
loudly  complained  of  in  Calcutta;  the  natives  are  fond  of  abstract  sciences;* 
they  delight  in  metaphysical  speculations,  logic,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  mathe- 
matics ; they  show  great  aptitude  in  everything  but  a knowledge  of  geography, 
and  of  that  they  are  totally  ignorant.  , , , . . 

1392.  Are  you  acquainted  of  any  instance  in  the  whole  history  ol  the  world  of 
a people  adopting  a foreign  language,  or  have  they  not  always  formed  a blended 
language  of  their  own  and  that  of  the  conqueror  ?— I am  not  at  this  tunc  pre- 
pared with  any  instance  of  that  kind.  I know  not  how  far  the  Romans  forced 
their  language  upon  Spain  when  they  conquered  it. 

1393.  You  are  aware  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Celtic  language  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Wales  ? — Yes. 

1394.  Is  the  instance  you  have  mentioned  at  Delhi  the  only  instance  m your 
knowledge  of  a voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  natives? — It  was  not  voluntary. 
The  school  at  Delhi  was  one  established  partly  by  the  assistance  of  government, 
and  partly  by  individual  exertion ; it  was  very  inefficient,  and  was  situated  in  a 
very'  prejudiced  and  distant  part  of  our  empire,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Delhi. 
In  Calcutta  all  the  natives  of  rank  and  talent,  particularly  Hindoos,  exert  them- 
selves in  promoting  the  study  of  the  English  language;  and  the  Mahomcdans, 
though  they  have  not  shown  the  same  striking  desire  on  this  subject,  have  yet 
evinced  no  opposite  feeling.  The  secretary  of  the  Mordurshu,  that  is,  the  Malio- 
niedan  College  for  teaching  Arabic  ami  l’ersiun,  in  Calcutta,  a man  of  character, 
talents,  and  influence,  has  frequently  stated  to  me  his  conviction  that  the  Malio- 
medans  would  acquire  the  English  language  as  quickly,  and  with  as  much  desire, 
as  the  Hindoos,  if  encouraged. 

1395.  Do  you  think  it  quite  safe  to  argue  from  the  tact,  that  there  exists  among 
the  natives  of  India  a disposition  to  study  the  English  language  lor  the  purposes  of 
science  or  general  information,  that  they  would  see  with  pleasure  any  attempt  to^ 
engraft  the  English  language  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country  ? — In  speaking  of 
the  natives,  we  mustal  ways  distinguish  the  two  greatdi visions,  the  Mahomodansand 
Hindoos ; what  is  applicable  to  the  one  is  not  always  applicable  to  the  other.  I do 
not  think  they  have  ever  contemplated  the  question  in  the  way  stated.  I consider 
that  the  Mahomedans  would  not  be  at  any  expense  or  trouble  to  study  or  acquire 
the  English  language  for  the  sake*  of  thesciences,  or  for  any  knowledge  they  would 
acquire;  with  them  the  knowledge  of  Arabic,  in  which  the  Koran  is  written,  is 
paramount  to  everything,  and  their  most  learned  men  arc,  after  all,  what  would  be 
considered  very  ignorant  in  any  European  country.  Tfbewholcof  their  learningcon- 
sists  in  alittle  knowledge  of  Euclid,  Ptolemy’s  Astronomy,  some  mutilated  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, on  which  is  founded  theirsystem  of  ethics; 
but  above  all,  their  character  for  learning  principally  depends  on  their  knowledge 
of  judicial  theology,  as  the  whole  of  their  law,  both  criminal  and  civil,  is  taken 
from  the  Koran.  With  regard  to  the  Hindoos,  there  is  a marked  difference  between 
those  who  have  resided  in  Calcuttaand  arc  inconstant  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  those  who  have  not  had  those  advantages  or  disadvantages.  The  former  show 
an  evident  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  English  language, and  everything  con- 
nected with  our  literature,  government  and  institutions;  and  a few  have  evinced 
this  when  there  has  been  no  hope  of  employment  or  pecuniary  reward  of  any  kind. 

I cannot 


* Many  years  back  ft  Maliomodun  paid  a cousidorablo  salary  to  a European  gon Human  to  teach 
him  Latiu,  iuid  to  road  with  liiin  Nowtou’a  Prinuipia. 
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aptitude  to  business,  by  making  them  transact  it  in  a foreign  language?— I think 
for  a considerable  period  it  might  have  that  effect. 

1391.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  received  by  the  natives  of  India,  whom 
vou  describe  as  having  no  great  attachment  to  us,  as  a foreign  intrusion,  and  a 
Imfoe  of  servitude  ? — They  have  shown  the  greatest  desire  in  Calcutta  and  its 
vicinity  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  for 
t ,i;,i  imno-infi.  that  in  the  distant  provinces  the  introduction 
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I cannot  but  think  that  the  hope  of  participating  in  the  emoluments  and  dignity  

of  civil  employment  would  stimulate  even  those  in  the  Mofussil,  who  have  Captain x. Macau. 

hitherto  shown  lukewarmness  on  the  subject,  to  greater  exertions  and  rapid  pro-  22  March  1832. 

ficiency.  The  Hindoos  would,  I think,  view  the  introduction  of  the  English 

language  into  our  judicial  and  revenue  proceedings  rather  with  pleasure  than 

indifference.  I am  doubtful  of  the  Mahomedan  feeling,  but  1 am  rather  inclined 

to  think  if  it  was  judiciously  done  with  proper  explanation,  at  a fitting  time,  and 

with  great  attention  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  that  class,  that  it  might  be 

very  safely  done;  nay,  I have  no  positive  reason  to  think  that  they  would  not  look 

upon  it,  however  introduced,  as  a matter  ofindifference  ; with  this  exception  only, 

that  it  would  effect  their  immediate  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  would  throw  out  of 

employment  many  who  are  now  in  office,  and  render  those  qualifications  by  which 

many  have  fitted  themselves,  and  are  fitting  themselves,  for  office,  nugatory. 

1396.  Should  you  not  consider  the  last  topic  you  have  adverted  to  as  a reason 
for  introducing  such  a change  very  gradually,  in  case  it  was  considered  desirable? 

— I do  most  particularly  think  that  all  changes  in  India,  even  though  decidedly 
for  the  better,  and  when  there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  improve- 
ment to  result  from  them,  should  be  introduced  with  the  greatest  care  and  deli- 
beration. Our  changes  have  been  made  too  hastily,  and  with  too  little  deference 
to  former  institutions  and  present  opinions  and  prejudices.  I would  therefore 
limit  the  first  introduction  of  the  English  language  to  the  circuit  for  Calcutta, 
or  even  a particular  court  in  that  circuit  if  necessary,  and  not  until  after  a period 
of  five  or  six  years’  notice  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council ; but  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  as  I have  before 
stated,  that  ere  that  period  would  have  expired,  more  than  double  the  number 
requisite  to  perform  the  duties  would  offer  themselves,  and  that  they  would  be 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  Hindoos. 

1397*  Can  you  tell  to  what  extent  the  Hindoos  were  employed  by  the  Maho- 
medan princes  in  the  courts  of  law  previously  to  the  occupation  of  India  by  the 
English? — The  employment  of  Hindoos  in  the  offices  of  Government  under  Ma- 
homedan rulers,  depeuded  much  upon  the  character  of  the  ruler  ; they  were  very 
much  employed  in  the  revenue  departments,  and  scarcely  any  distinction  was 
made  between  them  and  the  Mahomedans;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Acbar,  whose  financial  minister  was  a Hindoo,  named  Tudor  Moll,  I do  not 
believe  Hindoos  were  employed  by  Mahomedan  princes  in  courts  of  law. 

1898.  Arc  the  interpreters  generally  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans? — They  are 
generally  Mahomedans,  but  sometimes  Raytes,  who  are  a race  of  Hindoos.  In 
some  districts  Raytes  are  much  employed,  and  are  considered  clever  men  of 
business. 

1399.  Do  the  lower  clases  of  Hindoos,  who  are  about  the  families  of  Europeans 
as  domestic  servants,  acquire  the  English  language  at  all  ? — Not  at  all  in  the 
Bengal  presidency,  but  they  do  at  Madras. 

14-00.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  native  character  is  invariably  deteriorated, 
as  it  is  attempted  to  be  assimilated  to  the  European  character  ? — I think  the 
natives  who  have  assimilated  in  dress  and  habits  with  Europeans,  have  fre- 
quently acquired  their  vices  without  their  virtues.  I confine  this  principally  to 
the  lower  orders,  for  there  are  some  natives  of  wealth  and  rank  in  Calcutta,  whose 
knowledge,  talents,  and  respectability  have  been  considerably  augmented  by  their 
association  with  Europeans ; but  all  imitations  of  European  dress  and  habits  is 
generally  viewed  with  dislike  by  both. 

14-01.  Can  you  give  any  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  natives  at  Calcutta 
who  have  attained  anything  like  a proficiency  in  the  English  language  ? I 
cannot  give  any  approximation  to  the  number.  It  may  be  found,  I think,  in  an 
account  of  schools  published  by  Mr.  Lushington. 

14-02.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  the  number  of  natives  at  mature  age  who 
have  acquired  the  English  language  ? — I do  not  think  it  possible  for  a native  to 
acquire  much  proficiency  in  the  English  language  after  the  age  of  30. 

14-03.  Would  you  not  attribute  the  circumstance  of  the  natives  having  deterio- 
rated as  they  imitated  the  manners  of  Europeans,  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  adopted  it  from  imitation  and  not  from  education  ? — Yes.  When  1 said 
assimilated  to  Europeans,  I did  not  mean  those  assimilated  by  education ; I 
meant  the  uneducated,  whose  intercourse  was  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of 
Europeans,  and  who  had  suffered  much  in  their  morals  in  consequence.  ^ 
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14.01.  If  you  think  that  a native  of  the  age  of  30  would  never  acquire  the 
English  language,  from  wlmt  class  do  you  propose  to  draw  the  officers  in  live 
years?— A native  who  was  to  start  at  the  age  of  30  to  learn  the  English  Ian- 
cuage  would  not  probably  be  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
court  after  20  years’  study,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  natives  in  Calcutta  who 
have  studied  from  their  youth,  and  who  are  now  studying  and  making  great 
proficiency  in  English.  At  a late  examination  of  the  English  native  scholars  at 
the  Government-house  in  Calcutta,  they  showed  wonderful  proficiency  and 
critical  knowledge  of  our  language;  they  read  from  the  works  of  Johnson  with 
fluency  and  ease,  and  I have  heard  a few  natives  read  and  explain  Milton  and 
Sliakspeare.  . , _ „ . . 

1405.  You  were  understood  to  apply  the  period  ol  live  years  solely  to  the 
precincts  of  Calcutta  itself,  and  you  proposed  gradually  to  extern!  the  circuit? 
—I  mentioned  50  years  as  the  probable  time  it  would  take  Lo  extend  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  the  courts  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  even  then  it  might  not 
get  above  Allahabad;  five  years  I mentioned  as  the  time  within  which  a suf- 
ficient number  of  candidates  could  come  forward  to  fill  the  situations  in  the 
courts  within  the  Calcutta  circuit ; or,  as  I have  said,  if  not  sufficient  for  that, 
then  to  fill  the  offices  in  one  court  under  that  circuit,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council. 

1400.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  ? — It  varies 
very  much  in  different,  provinces.  In  Bengal  and  Orissa  the  Hindoos  are,  I 
should  say,  20  to  1 ; in  the  province  of  lloelcund,  the  Mahomcdan  population 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  Hindoo;  upon  the  whole,  the  Hindoo  popula- 
tion is  considerably  greater  than  the  Mahomedan,  I should  say  8 to  1. 

U07.  Has  the  Mahomedan  faith  gained  upon  the  Hindoo,  or  do  they  remain 
much  in  the  same  proportion? — I do  not  think  the  Mahomedan  faith  has  gained 
much  upon  the  Hindoo  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword. 

1108.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  proselytism  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedans? — 
No  active  attempts;  they  are  always  glad  of  making  a proselyte,  but  I do  not 
think  they  use  any  very  active  measures  for  converting  the  Hindoos,  or  show 
that  interest  in  the  subject  now  that  they  did  some  years  ago. 

MOO.  Do  they  act  perfectly  well  together,  without  any  regard  to  each  other’s 
faith  ? — Yes  ; but  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahomedans,  though  it  may  have  slept 
for  a season,  is  ready  on  any  occasion  to  awake  ami  act  with  all  its  usual  vio- 
lence and  destruction. 

1110.  You  stated  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  that  you  were  of  opinion 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  of  rank  generally  would  see  with  pleasure  the  substi- 
tution of  any  Asiatic  government  for  the  English  Government;  do  you  believe 
that  sentiment  to  be  shared  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  India? — I 
believe  it  is.  One  reason  why  the  men  of  rank  and  the  independent  chiefs  dis- 
like our  government  is,  that  they  can  have  no  hopes  of  conquest  or  bettering  their 
situation  in  any  way.  Under  the  Mogul  government  they  had  such  hopes;  and 
as  a proof  of  what  respect  is  still  shown  to  that  government  and  to  the  Mogul,  I 
would  only  mention  that  there  is  not,  I believe,  a native  prince  in  Himlostan 
who  has  not  upon  his  seal  engraved  these  words,  1‘  The  Servant  of  the  King  of 
Delhi,”  except  one  individual,  the  Rajah  of  Duttea,  who,  in  gratitude  for  the 
rewards  he  received  from  the  British  Government,  for  his  attachment  and  assist- 
ance to  us  during  the  last  Pindarree  war,  has  put  on  his  seal,  “ The  Servant  of 
the  King  of  England.”  For  though  the  Mogul  government  trampled  on  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  destroyed  their  temples,  and  built  on  their  ruins 
their  own  mosques,  the  Hindoo  chiefs  would  still  generally  prefer  the  Mahome- 
dan government  to  the  British. 


1111.  You  mean  from  the  probability  of  their  enjoying  a greater  license  under 
an  Asiatic  government  than  they  can  under  the  English  ? — Yes. 

1112.  You  attribute  therefore  their  disaffection  to  the  justice  and  firmness  of 
the  British  Government,  and  not  to  any  imperfections  that  existed  in  it? — I 
attribute  it  to  the  destruction  of  all  their  hopes  of  conquest  and  independence. 
With  regard  t.o  the  lower  orders;  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  honour  or 
profits  of  our  government,  they  cannot  feel  as  much  interested  iu  it  as  in  a govern- 
ment in  which  the  lowest  individual  might  hope  to  rise  in  rank  and  power  by  his 
personal  exertions.  Their  common  sayings,  their  tales,  their  aphorisms,  are  full  of 
allusions  to  those  vicissitudes  of  human  life  by  which  the  humble  and  obscure  are 
so  often  elevated.  Under  our  rule,  a native  has  nothing  lo  look  forward  to,  and  has  no 

motive 
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motive  of  attachment  to  our  government,  though  administered  with  more  justice  

and  attention  to  feelings  and  prejudices  than  any  former  government.  T-  Macau. 

1413.  Are  you  then  of  opinion  that  no  improvements  in  the  European  system  of  22  March  1832. 
government  would  reconcile  the  native  population  to  it,  unless  it  were  possible  to 

infuse  more  spirit  intothenativepopulation,  by  tllrowingthe  door  much  more  widely 
open  than  it  is  at  present  to  their  arriving  at  posts  of  distinction  and  importance? 

— I think  it  is  impossible,  without  some  such  participation  in  our  government. 

1414.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  participation  compa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  the  English  government? — I think,  for  a long  period, 
the  participation  should  be  confined  to  the  departments  I have  before  mentioned, 
viz.  judicial  and  revenue;  I exclude  political  or  military. 

1415.  Would  judicial  or  revenue  functions  be  any  temptation  to  the  natives  of 
rank  and  ambition  ? — I think  they  would. 

1416.  Is  the  judicial  character  highly  esteemed  among  the  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
hoinedans? — Very  much. 

1417.  You  conceive,  then,  that  the  disaffection  of  the  native  population  to 
the  European  government  is  founded  rather  on  political  than  religious  grounds  ? 

— I think  so:  we  have  never  interfered  directly  with  their  religion,  though  they 
begin  to  complain,  that  if  we  do  not  directly  interfere,  we  at  least  wink  at,  if  not 
encourage,  interference. 

1418.  To  what  circumstances  do  yon  particularly  refer?— I refer  to  the  senti- 
ments of  many  talented  natives,  Mahomedans,  who  have  spoken  to  me  of  the 
countenance  shown  by  Government  to  missionaries,  and  to  the  excesses  to  which 
missionaries  have  gone  in  censuring  their  religious  habits,  even  in  the  streets. 

One  of  those  missionaries  mentioned  to  the  mixed  population  he  was  addressing, 

“ that  they  hoped  for  pardon  through  the  intercession  of  Mahomet,  but  that  he 
was  in  Hell  at  present,  and  that  they  all  would  follow  him  if  they  persisted  in 
their  belief  of  his  doctrines.” 

1419-  Do  you  entertain  any  apprehension  that  anything  like  an  official  intro- 
duction of  the  English  language  would  greatly  strengthen  the  apprehensions  of 
the  natives  of  some  interference  with  their  religion  ? — I think,  with  due  precau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  is  not  to  be  feared ; the  most  prejudiced 
natives  are  willing  and  ready  to  admit  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  I have 
said  regarding  missionaries,  Government  have  hitherto  held  their  faith  with 
respect  to  religious  toleration,  though  some  doubts  may  have  lately  arisen  upon 
that  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  suttees. 

1420.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  Mahomedan  population  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  be  disposed  to  make  any  demonstration  in  favour  of  any  other 
European  power  that  might  attempt  to  disturb  the  British  dominion  in  India  ? — 

We  took  India  from  the  Mahomedans,  I may  say,  and  the  Mahomedans  are  most 
discontented.  It  is  true,  that  before  we  conquered  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  Ma- 
homedan power  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas  prevailed ; 
but  the  vicissitudes  in  Asiatic  empires  are  so  frequent,  that  the  hopes  of  rising, 
however  fallen  the  condition  of  a State  maybe,  is  never  absent  from  their  minds; 
and  though  the  Mogul  was  in  confinement  when  we  conquered  the  Mahrattas, 
and  cruelly  treated,  having  had  his  eyes  put  out,  yet  he  could  still  anticipate 
with  confidence  an  end  to  their  dominion  and  his  misery.  This  is  not  the  case 
under  the  British  government.  I do  not  say  that  the  Mahomedans  have  relin- 
quished all  hopes  of  expelling  us  from  the  country;  on  the  contrary,  I believe 
such  hope  to  exist  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  higher  Mahomedans ; and  I think 
they  would  join  any  European  power,  even  with  but  a slight  prospect  of  success, 
in  hopes  of  casting  off  the  certain  thraldom  in  which  they  are  now  held,  for  any 
future  contingency.  I should  say,  generally,  that  the  Hindoos  were  considerably 
more  attached  to  our  rule  than  the  Mahomedans. 

1421 . Were  you  ever  in  that  part  of  India  where  the  French  power  at  one  period 
was  very  preponderating,  towards  the  southern  part  of  India? — I have  never  been 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India ; but  perhaps  the  French  power  never  was  so  strong 
in  India  as  that  which  existed  under  Scindiah.  It  was  the  French  power  under 
Scindiah  which  possessed  almost  the  whole  of  Central  India,  conquered  theDuwab, 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  Mogul,  and  held  him  in  thraldom  on  his  throne  at 
Delhi,  and  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Sutlege.  It  was  against  this  power  that 
all  Lord  Lake’s  campaigns  were  directed ; and  it  is  a common  saying  with  the 
Indians,  that  with  the  French  Scindiah  conquered  Hindostan  for  the  English,  and 
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that  we  gained  it  by  conquering  him  and  them.  The  forts  of  Agra,  Allyghur, 
Gwalior,  and  a vast  number  of  others,  were  all  in  the  possession  of  that  chief  and 
his  French  officers ; he  had  battalions  regularly  disciplined,  and  the  finest  train 
of  artillery  ever  brought  into  the  field  against  us  by  any  native  power;  and  he 
opposed  us  in  more  hard  fought  battles,  with  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
than  I think  any  other  native  prince  has  ever  done  since. 

1422.  Was  not  it  the  system  of  the  French  government  rather  to  conform  to 

the  character  and  habits  and  usages  of  the  people  than  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
theirs  ? The  French  in  Hindostan  consisted  of  a small  set  of  ambitious  but  enter- 

prising individuals;  they  never  had  established  a government,  they  possessed  no 
territory  and  no  subjects.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  not  of 
the  Carnatic.They  were  the  servants  of  the  native  chiefs  who  employed  them ; 
they  readily  induced  the  natives  to  follow  tiieir  mode  of  discipline  in  preference 
to  their  own,  and  everything  connected  with  the  science  of  war,  such  as  the 
founding  of  cannon,  &c.  was  submitted,  I believe,  to  their  sole  direction  ; but  in 
every  other  respect,  I believe,  they  scrupulously  endeavoured  to  follow  the  native 
customs.  . 

1423.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  French  are  more  popular  m India  than  we 
are,  and  that  they  have  left  a stronger  feeling  of  attachment  to  them  than  we 
have  been  able  to  acquire? — Of  those  parts  of  India  in  which  the  French  had 
establishments,  I am  ignorant.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Frenchmen 
1 have  spoken  of,  they  were  all  officers,  and  had  enormous  patronage,  great 
salaries,  and  could  reward  to  almost  any  amount;  they  have  therefore  left  a 
good  reputation  behind  them  in  India ; but  this  is  not  confined  to  the  French.  No 
man  has  left  so  high  a reputation  in  India  as  an  Englishman  who  went  out  before 
the  mast  in  a ship,  from  which  he  ran  away,  and  established  himself  in  the  west  of 
India  at  Ilissar,  conquered  avast  extent  of  country,  and  ruled  it  with  justice  and 
wisdom  for  several  years,  until  he  was  conquered  by  General  Peron,  of  Scindiah’s 
service.  This  man’s  name  was  George  Thomas,  and  the  natives  to  this  day  speak 
of  him  with  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  the  highest  admiration.  A native’s 
attachment  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  gratification  of  his  interest. 

1424.  With  regard  to  the  actual  state,  and  feeling,  and  disposition  of  the 
natives  in  the  Bengal  provinces,  where  the  permanent  settlement  has  been 
established,  do  you  not  conceive  that  the  zemindars  of  that  country  feel  an  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  the  actual  state  of  things  ? — I think  they  do.  I think  that 
in  Bengal  Proper,  we  are  looked  upon,  perhaps,  more  as  protectors  than  conquerors. 

1425.  By  all  classes? — I should  say  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

J426.  Is  it  not  then  your  opinion,  that  by  the  extension  ol'a  similar  system 
through  every  portion  of  our  dominions  in  India,  the  co-operation  of  the  native 
landowner  in  our  favour  might  be  more  generally  obtained  ? —I  do  not  attribute 
the  feeling  in  Bengal  to  that  cause  alone,  or  chiefly  to  that  cause.  That  system  of 
permanent  settlement  was  undertaken  in  ignorance,  and  founded  in  injustice. 
This  has  been  clearly  proved  since.  We  gave  permanent  hereditary  property  to 
many  who  had  but  a temporary  interest  in  it,  and  some  who  had  none  at  all, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  since  that  settlement  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  it ; sometimes  to  relieve  the  ryots  from  the  power  of  the  zemindars,  sometimes 
to  give  authority  to  the  zemindars,  to  enable  them  to  collect  their  revenue  from 
the  ryots.  But  such  are  the  evils  still  connected  with  that  system,  that  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrington,  who  was  a member  of  council  at  Calcutta, 
was  a very  long  Regulation  to  remedy  those  that  had  arisen  from  that  system. 
This  Regulation  was  not  passed  into  a law,  as  it  was  considered  generally  by  the 
service  a remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  If  such  a system  were  adopted  in  the 
Conquered  and  Ceded  Provinces,  it  would  only  be  extending  injustice,  which, 
unfortunately,  in  the  first  settlements  made  in  those  provinces  was  too  little 
guarded  against;  and  I do  not  believe  that  anything  connected  with  the  per- 
manent settlement  would  attach  the  natives  more  generally  to  us,  than  a settle- 
ment of  25  years,  or  any  other  period. 

1427.  You  referred  to  the  instance  of  a rajah  who,  in  order  to  show  his  grati- 
tude for  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  British  Government,  put  upon  his  seal, 
“ The  Servant  of  the  King  of  England  ;”  do  you  conceive  that,  with  a view  to 
further  encouragement  of  the  natives  of  consideration,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
devise  means  of  conferring  upon  them  marks  of  personal  distinction  ? — 1 think  it 
would  have  a decidedly  good  effect ; such  a project,  1 believe,  has  been  considered 
by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  such  power  to  the 
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Governor-General.  I think,  however,  it  would  have  more  weight  if  it  came  

from  the  King  of  England.  Capt.  T.  Macau. 

1428.  The  dresses  of  dignity  are  now  conferred,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  hono-  22  March  1832. 
vary  dresses,  which  give  no  permanent  distinction  ; they  are  called  kellauts. 

1429-  Do  the  natives  look  upon  the  British  as  benefactors  to  their  country  in 
the  way  of  great  public  works  and  undertakings,  in  comparison  with  our  predeces- 
sors in  that  country  ? — It  was  the  taunting  and  just  remark  of  Burke,  that  if  we 
were  driven  from  India  there  would  be  no  monument  or  trace  in  20  years  of  our 
having  governed  that  vast  empire.  I consider  the  opening  of  the  canal  at  Delhi  to 
be  one  of  the  principal, ifnotthe  only  public  work  we  have  undertaken  beneficial  to 
the  country.  The  revenues  of  the  country  have  not  been  sufficient  to  support 
our  great  establishments,  and  to  undertake  at  the  sametime  any  of  those  expensive 
public  works;  and  in  any  future  introduction  of  the  natives  into  the  administra- 
tion, care  must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  present  expensiveestablishments, 
for  our  revenues  are  already  but  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  present  disburse- 
ments. Undernative  governmentsthearistocracy  of  the  country  were  natives,  who 
spent  their  money  in  it;  and  whatever  they  acquired,  either  by  salary,  exaction,  or 
corruption,  was  frequently  spent  in  public  works,  beneficial  to  the  community,  such 
as  digging  wells,  planting  groves  of  trees,  building  serays  for  travellers,  opening 
watercourses,  and  thus  making  fertile  lands  of  deserts.  That  aristocracy  has  been 
destroyed  by  our  government,  nor  will  the  revenues  of  the  country  afford  us  to 
replace  it  in  a manner,  by  the  introduction  of  natives  into  our  civil  administra- 
tion, without  getting  rid  of  some  part  of  our  expensive  European  establishments, 
who  never  think  of  spending  the  money  they  receive  from  the  country  in  and  for 
the  country.  Great  public  works,  of  which  traces  remain,  were  frequently  the 
acts  of  private  individuals  under  former  governments,  sometimes  from  the  vanity 
of  transmitting  a name  to  posterity,  sometimes  from  religious  motives. 

1430.  From  the  revenue  derived  from  the  soil  of  India,  exceeding  20,000,000, 
you  conceive  no  portion  can,  under  the  existing  system  of  administration  of  Indian 
affairs,  be  set  apart  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  in  such  works  as  aque- 
ducts, canals  of  irrigation,  great  roads,  and  other  essential  improvements? — I 
believe  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  since  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  in 
1813,  when  the  revenue  and  commercial  accounts  were  directed  to  be  kept 
separate,  that  the  revenues  of  India  have  never  covered  the  expenses  within 
nearly  a million  sterling  (I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  actual  amount,  I believe  it 
is  between  half  a million  and  a million),  except  in  one  year,  when  there  was  a 
small  surplus  ; under  such  circumstances,  unless  reductions  are  made  somewhere, 
we  have  nothing  left  for  great  public  works  of  utility  ; but  I must  confess  that 
there  has  been  an  unnecessary  waste  of  public  money  (in  the  building  and  other 
departments)  not  always  connected  with  public  utility.  I may  instance  the  Mint 
in  Calcutta,  which  I believe,  first  and  last,  has  cost  nearly  30  lacs  of  rupees. 

Many  of  the  public  offices  of  Calcutta  are  also  instances  of  what  I mention.  The 
house  for  the  Board  of  Opium  to  consult  in  for  a few  hours  during  the  day,  cost 
the  government  1,20,000  rupees ; and  these  houses  have  been  too  often  built 
more  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  some  member  of  the  Board,  or  the 
secretary,  who  is  to  inhabit  them,  than  the  official  duties  to  be  performed  in 
them.  The  system  of  offices  in  Calcutta  is  altogether  bad.  A public  functionary 
gets  a large  office  rent,  with  which  he  often  hires  a dwelling-house,  and  appro- 
priates perhaps  the  lower  story  of  it  to  the  office  for  public  business ; such  a 
place  as  his  office  is  confined  to  in  that  house  might  be  obtained  for  one-third 
of  the  amount;  besides,  great  inconvenience  arises  to  a person  who  has  to 
transact  business  with  those  offices : he  finds  them  at  a distance  of  a mile  or  a 
mile  and  a half  from  each  other;  and  he  is  often  handed  from  one  to  the  other 
several  times  before  lie  can  get  his  business  done.  Now,  if  the  College  in 
Calcutta  was  abolished,  and  that  long  range  of  building  appropriated  to  public 
offices,  considerable  expense  would  be  saved.  I believe  this  idea  occupied  Lord 
Wellesley’s  mind. 

1431.  What  is  the  amount  of  office  rent? — Four  or  five  hundred  rupees  per 
month  ; but  it  varies  in  different  offices. 

1432.  The  return  from  such  public  works  as  aqueducts  would  be  enormous, 
would  it  not  ? — Very  great.  Some  individual  did  offer  to  open  canals,  if  permitted 
to  receive  the  emoluments  accruing  from  increased  irrigation,  &c.  for  seven  years ; 
and  the  benefit  that  lias  arisen, and  the  blessings  which  Delhi  has  experienced  from 
the  opening  of  the  canal  that  flows  through  that  city,  are  very  great,  and  spoken  of 
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by  the  people  with  gratitude.  The  King  of  Delhi,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
water  coming  into  that  city,  went  out  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  it. 

1438.  Are  there  not  very  advantageous  works  of  the  kind  that  might  be  com- 
pleted in  the  Deccan,  productive  of  enormous  results,  and  at  a little  expense? 
—I  have  heard  there  are  large  embankments  to  confine  the  water  that  falls  in 
the  monsoon. 

1484.  Should  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  works  under  such  circumstances 
should  be  undertaken  by  companies,  under  the  encouragement  of  government, 
rather  than  by  the  government  itself? — I do  not  think  the  state  of  society  at 
present  in  India  gives  much  reason  to  hope  that  such  companies  could  be  formed ; 
it  would  be  advantageous  if  they  could  j the  only  instance  of  the  kind  I know 
of  is  the  Saugur  Island  Society. 

1435.  Would  Europeans  be  likely  to  invest  their  capital  in  works  of  that  sort? 
—I  think  there  is  much  error  upon  the  subject  of  European  capital  in  India. 

1436.  Under  the  existing  law  that  restricts  intercourse  with  India,  is  it  pro- 
bable, in  your  opinion,  that  any  companies  would  be  found  to  undertake  such 

works? I think  Europeans  who  have  acquired  capital  in  India , might  undertake 

such  works,  with  proper  encouragement ; but  I scarcely  can  anticipate  so  much 
enterprise  and  risk  as  to  take  capital  from  England  to  invest  in  such  speculations ; 
in  truth,  capital  is,  I believe,  never  taken  from  England  to  India ; it  is  made 
there,  and  remitted  home. 

1437.  Have  we  not  constructed  a great  military  road  through  a part  ofMalwa? 
—There  is  not  such  a thing  as  can  be  called  a great  military  road  in  any  part 
of  India ; the  best  road  is  that  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpoor,  called  the  New  Road. 

I have  gone  up  it  seven  or  eight  times,  and  there  are  many  parts  of  it  scarcely 
passable  in  wet  weather.  I am  told  it  is  under  the  contemplation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  a good  road  of  it. 

1438.  Has  not  a road  been  made  from  Calcutta  to  Juggernaut? — The  road 
from  Calcutta  to  Juggernaut  was  made  with  money  left  by  a Brahmin,  with  some 
little  addition  from  government. 

1439.  Is  there  not  a great  line  of  road  through  Malwa,  upon  which  great 
expense  lias  been  incurred  in  carrying  bridges  over  torrents? — I am  not  aware 
of  such  a work ; small  bridges  may  be  thrown  over  some  olf  the  mountain 
torrents  at  the  expense  of  a few  thousand  rupees ; but  there  is  not  what  would 
be  called  a good  road  throughout  India,  except  the  road  to  Bamickpoor,  the 
seat  of  the  Governor-General. 

1440.  Would  a road  through  India  be  of  great  service  for  internal  traffic  £ — 
Not  much ; it  would  be  useful  for  military  communication,  but  for  traffic  it  is 
not  very  necessary,  as  the  Ganges  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 

144.1.  Might  not  such  a road  be  useful  for  post  communications? — The  post 
might  be  accelerated  a little,  but  not  much.  Various  propositions  have  been 
made  to  government  to  carry  the  post  with  greater  celerity.  I do  not  know 
that  any  have  been  considered  more  feasible  than  that  of  carrying  it  on  foot : I 
think  it  might  be  improved. 

1442.  Great  roads  are  not  so  necessary  for  civilization  in  India  as  in  other 
countries  ? — No ; it  is  a vast  plain,  that  may  be  traversed  in  every  direction  ; 
but  a good  road  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut  would  be  a great  advantage. 

1448.  What  do  you  think  of  the  steam-boat  communication  up  the  Ganges? 
— I do  not  think  it  will  tend  to  any  practical  good  ; you  may  send  it  up  to  show 
that  it  can  go,  but  I do  not  think  it  will  pay  the  expense. 

1444.  Is  the  stream  so  rapid? — The  stream  is  rapid,  and  it  is  filled  with  sands 
which  vary  their  position  every  year.  The  depth  of  current  is  where  the  stream 
is  most  rapid.  A steam  vessel  in  going  up  is  obliged  to  keep  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  stream,  where  there  is  most  obstruction,  when  a country  boat  with  a 
tattered  sail  will  run  in  shore,  take  advantage  of  a back  current  or  a nullah 
where  the  water  is  still,  and  pass  a steam  vessel  struggling  and  buffeting  witli  a 
current  running  at  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour  in  the  centre  of  the  Ganges. 

1445.  The  principal  obstacle,  in  your  opinion,  to  steam  navigation  on  the 
Ganges  is  the  draught  of  water  of  the  steam-boats  ? — The  machinery  of  the  steam 
vessel  and  the  coals  sink  her  in  the  water  to  such  a degree  that  she  can  carry  no 
great  weight  afterwards  for  useful  traffic.  If  any  improvement  should  take  place  in 
the  construction  of  steam  vessels,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  carry 
such  a large  quantity  of  coals,  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be  done.  If  you  will 

construct 
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construct  a boat  that  will  only  draw  two  feet  of  water,  she  could  go  up  the  river  

better  than  any  country  vessel.  CaPt-  Macan. 

144-6.  An  idea  has  been  broached  that  great  additional  security  would  result  22  March  1832. 
to  our  Eastern  empire  from  the  extension  of  our  frontier  to  the  Indus;  is  that  a 
subject  you  have  considered  P — Yes,  I have  frequently  considered  it. 

1447-  What  is  the  result  of  your  opinion  ? — I have  heard  many  military  men 
say  that  the  Indus  was  our  natural  boundary  in  India:  but  it  has  been  proved  by 
late  and  former  wars,  that  a river  like  the  Indus  is  little  or  no  obstruction  to  a 
well  organized  invading  army,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a defensible  boundary  on  that 
side,  we  should  do  more  than  stop  at  the  Indus,  we  should  push  our  posts  into 
the  hills,  fastnesses  and  passes  which  are  beyond  that  river;  but  I hold  that  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjab  (which  is  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlege, 
upon  which  latter  river  our  frontier  posts  are  now  stationed)  would  be  highly 
impolitic  and  unjust.  We  already  possess  more  territory  than  we  seem  capable 
of  governing  well.  The  chief  of  that  state  has  been  on  amicable  terms  with  us 
since  the  treaty  made  with  him  in  1S08  ; the  cause  of  that  treaty  was  an  attempt 
on  his  part  to  conquer  the  Seik  chiefs  east  of  the  Sutlege,  and  the  purport  of  it 
(which  has  been  faithfully  observed  by  both  parties  since  that  period)  was,  that 
he  should  not  interfere  east  of  that  river,  nor  we  to  the  west  of  it.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  he  has  gradually  extended  his  conquests  over  the  whole  of 
Cashmere,  Mooltan,  and  latterly  Peshour;  his  territory  is  extensive,  populous 
and  fertile  ; his  army  numerous  and  efficient,  perhaps  the  best  native  army  in 
India,  with  the  exception  of  the  British.  Again,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  extend 
our  frontier  in  that  quarter,  as  it  would  bring  us  in  direct  collision  with  the 
Afghans,  one  of  the  bravest,  most  bigoted,  and  fanatical  of  all  the  Mahomeduu 
tribes.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Seiks  are  neither  Mahomedans  nor 
Hindoos,  but  admit  converts  of  both,  though  their  religion  has  infinitely  more  of 
the  Hindoo  in  it  than  the  Mahomedan  ; they  are  therefore  a powerful  barrier 
between  us  and  those  fanatical  tribes,  with  whom  if  we  were  to  come  in  collision, 
it  would  unquestionably  have  a dangerous  influence  on  the  religious  prejudices 
of  our  Mahomedan  subjects  and  troops. 

1448.  To  revert  to  a topic  you  touched  upon  some  time  since,  namely,  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  in  Calcutta.  The  Committee  has  been  informed  that 
in  many  of  the  departments  the  business  is  conducted  by  Boards ; haveyouliadany 
opportunity  of  judging  at  all  of  the  manner  in  which  that  machinery  works? — 

Though  1 have  never  been  officially  admitted  into  the  arcana  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, yet  the  obstruction  to  public  business,  arising  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Boards  and  unnecessary  details,  is  such,  that  he  who  runs  may  see  it.  I consider 
Boards  to  have  been  more  or  less  efficient  in  exact  proportion  as  the  business  has 
been  conducted  by  one  individual  of  the-  Board,  or  a secretary.  I have  ever  con- 
sidered them  clogs  on  public  business.  I have  no  memorandum  by  me  to  show 
when  the  various  Boards  connected  with  the  revenue  were  established,  but  as  well 
as  I can  recollect  they  are  of  very  modern  date.  They  would  have  been  useful 
if  they  had  relieved  the  government  from  any  details,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  secretaries  merely  as-  a focus  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  ofpractical  know- 
ledge, first  for  their  own  information,  and  afterwards  to  lay  before  council  in  the 
minutest  detail.  They  might  have  been  further  useful  had  they  been  sufficiently 
consulted  as  to  the  practical  effects  of  certain  Regulations  made  by  the  government, 
or  alterations  in  old  Regulations,  but  this  has  not  airways  been  the  case  ; and  even 
when  they  have  been  consulted,  sufficient  attention  has  seldom  been  paid  to  the 
opinions  of  men  who  in  general  have  great  local  and  practical  experience.  I do 
not  say  this  from  personal  knowledge;  but  there  is  scarcely  a Board,  the  members 
of  which  I have  not  heard  express  that  opinion.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  Sudder  Adawlut  in  Calcutta.  The  details  of  all  judicial  business  should  have, 
generally  speaking,  been  left  to  them,  instead  of  which  they  were  brought  before  the 
government  by  the  judicial  secretary  in  all  their  minutia,  and  occupied  time  that 
might  have  been  more  valuably  employed.  Is  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  to 
everyone  who  has  considered  the  subject,  how  the  judicial  secretary  togoveriirbent 
could  have  contrived  business  to  occupyso  much  of  his  time  and  theirs;  and  yet  he 
had  been  considered  a very  important  functionary  until  lately,  when  I hear  it  is 
discovered  that  his  duties,  and  those  of  the  secretary  in  the  Revenue  Department, 
can  be  well  conducted  by  one  individual ; and  from  mypersona!  knowledge  of  that 
individual’s  talents,  1 have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  the  duties  will  be  as  well 
(445 — I.)  x 3 conducted 
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conducted  as  when  divided.  Butoneofthegreatestobstructionstobusinessin  India 

Capt.  T.  Macan.  ;s  t|,e  ma„ia  for  writing ; and  I believe  that  the  cost  of  stationery  and  extra  clerks 
22  March  1832.  connected  with  our  India  government  in  aU  its  ramifications,  is  greater  than  the 
whole  cost  ofthe  civil  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; but  expense 
is  one  of  its  least  evils,  the  waste  of  time  and  talent  which  might,  be  usefully  em- 
ployed is  the  greatest.  The  attention  of  government  is  occupied  with  trifles  or 
trite  axioms  on  political  economy  or  jurisprudence,  either  inapplicable  or  so  well 
understood  as  not  to  require  illustration,  whereas  they  are  dilated  on  with  all  the 
importance  of  a new  discovery ; and  a prevailing  opinion  exists  m the  civil  service, 
that  unless  they  keep  themselves  alive  in  the  attention  of  government  by  constantly 
writing,  their  merits  will  be  overlooked.  The  legislative  government  is  thus 
hampered  by  details.  But  I confess  I think  the  fault  is  in  the  government  itself ; 
it  can  effectually  check  this  disposition  of  its  servants,  and  I believe  there  is  every 
disposition  in  the  present  Governor-General  to  do  so. 

1 4,4,9.  As  far  as  you  have  observed,  is  the  course  pursued  in  this  department 
one  calculated  to  abridge  and  condense  the  public  business,  or  rather  to  create 
public  business?— A decided  tendency  to  create  public  business. 

1450.  Does  the  constitution  of  the  local  government  in  Calcutta,  as  composed 
ofthe  Governor-General  and  three  Councillors,  appear  to  you  the  best  calculated 
for  the  administration  of  the  local  affairs  of  that  presidency  ? — That  the  local 
government  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  has  some  defects  no  one  can  deny  ; but 
that  it  is  fully  equal  to  legislate  for  the  native  population  of  India  cannot,  I think 
be  questioned.  It  seems  deficient  in  power  to  legislate  for  Europeans  settling 
in  India,  and  it  is  much  hampered  by  the  undefined  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  come,  and  sometimes  has  come,  in  disagreeable  collision. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  seems  not 
to  have  defined  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  that  Court  so  exactly  as  not  to 
admit  of  doubt ; and  the  Court  have  taken  advantage  of  this  obscurity  or  doubt, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  not  merely  to  the  Mahratta  Ditch 
(to  which  most  people  think  it  was  intended  to  confine  it),  but  throughout  our 
provinces.  The  Court  assert,  that  because  a person  has  property  in  Calcutta,  it  can 
arrest  his  person  for  debt.  An  instance  of  this  took  place  not  many  years  ago, 
when  a native  of  rank  and  wealth,  residing  at  Ftirruckabad,  was  arrested  for  a 
small  debt  (which  he  offered  at  the  time  he  was  arrested  to  discharge,  and  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  was  not  aware  till  lie  was  arrested);  and  if  the  interference 
ofthe  magistrate  ofthe  district,  which  I believe  was  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  illegal,  had  not  released  him  from  the  sheriff’s  officer,  he  would  have  been 
dragged  600  miles  to  Calcutta,  and  taken  into  a court,  which  sooner  than  have 
appeared  in,  he  would  have  sacrificed  not  only  his  property  but  probably  his  life. 
Against  this  undefined  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  some  protection  should  be 
given  to  the  natives,  or  some  Act  passed  which  would  not  admit  of  doubt,  fixing  its 
actual  limits.  Supreme  power  must  exist  in  somebody  in  India,  and  I sec  no  hands 
inwhichit  can  be  trusted  so  well  as  those  of  the  Governor-General.  The  Governor- 
General  at  present  can  act  even  against  the  opinion  of  his  councillors  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  Iconsider  thispowerabsolutely  necessary  to  preserve  our  empire 
in  the  East.  I conceive  that  powers  should  be  granted  to  the  present  government 
to  legislate  for  Europeans  likely  to  become  resident  in  the  country  (they  arc  now 
amenable  to  the  Mofussil  courts  in  a certain  degree),  and  I see  less  objection  to 
granting  such  Dower  to  the  present  government  than  to  any  other  mode  I have  yet 
heard  proposed  forretnedying  this  defect.  As  for  the  extension  of  the  power  ofthe 
Supreme  Court  over  the  Mofussil,  1 consider  it  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
belal  India.  I speak,  I believe,  the  universal  sentiments  of  the  natives  out  of 
Calcutta,  that  the  jurisdiction  ofthe  Supreme  Court  would  be  considered  by  them 
as  the  greatest  misfortune  and  calamity.  The  natives  who  are  connected  with  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta  are  notoriously  some  ofthe  worst  characters  in  India ; 
there  are  gangs  who  live  byperjury,  and  by  threatening  prosecutions  in  that  court; 
and  the  natives  have  frequently  told  me  that  those  perjurers  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  men  of  respectability  and  rank  (who  would  sacrifice  half  their  property  or  even 
their  lives  rather  than  go  into  the  court),  and  threatening  that  unless  they  will  give 
them  money,  they  are  prepared  to  bring  some  accusation  against  them  that  will 
compel  them  to  attend  the  summons  of  the  court;  and  such  is  the  dread  of  its 
power,  and  the  disgrace  of  being  dragged  into  it,  that  men  of  wealth  are  cautious 
how  they  will  come  and  sleep  in  Calcutta.  1 may  here  relate  an  anecdote  of  two 

natives 
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natives  of  wealth  who  had  some  family  feud;  the  object  of  one  was  always  to 
get  the  other  into  Calcutta  to  make  him  amenable  to  the  Court.  He  succeeded,  Cn,Pl-  Macan. 
under  a pretence  of  reconciliation,  and  having  kept  him  up  at  Calcutta  most  part  22  March  1832. 
of  the  night,  induced  him  to  remain  till  the  morning,  when,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  he  said,  “ You  are  now  amenable.”  It  is  said,  I do  not  know  with 
what  truth,  that  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan,  who  is  a man  of  immense  wealth,  pays 
a certain  sum  annually  to  a lawyer  to  keep  him  clear  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  usual  words  by  which  the  natives  express  their  abhorrence  of  it  are,  Balla-i- 
Nagahanee,  which  means  an  “ unexpected  calamity.” 


Veneris,  28°  die  Martii,  1832. 

SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  Turner  Macan,  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

1451.  YOU  have  mentioned,  that  from  yourobservation  the  native  independent  Capt.  T.  Macan. 

rulers  under  the  Bengal  presidency,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans,  still  regret  

the  overthrow  of  the  Mahomedan  supremacy  in  India,  and  that  they  prefer  that  23  March  1832. 
dominion  to  ours.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  of  that  preference? — I am  of  opinion 
that  both  the  princes  and  their  subjects  are  averse  to  our  dominion  ; the  former 
from  a perfect  hopelessness  of  emancipating  themselves  from  our  supremacy,  or 
of  extending  their  possessions  or  consequence  by  conquest  or  by  intrigue,  and 
from  disgust  at  our  interference  with  their  internal  policy.  Scarcely  anything 
has  produced  so  much  ill-will  to  our  government,  in  the  minds  of  the  native 
princes,  as  this  interference  in  the  .internal  administration  of  their  country  and 
domestic  affairs.  We  have  had  no  fixed  political  principles  by  which  our  inter- 
course with  native  states  has  been  guided.  In  some  cases  we  have  interfered 
most  materially  in  almost  every  branch  of  their  administration,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lucknow,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  sometimes  avoided  even  what  might 
be  considered  a judicious  control.  With  reference  to  their  subjects,  their  dislike 
has  arisen  from  other  causes.  The  checks  to  despotic  power  are  two:  first,  the 
influence  of  religion,  and  second,  the  fear  of  rebellion.  The  dread  of  the  latter 
has  considerably  checked  and  modified  the  despotisms  of  Asiatic  monarchs ; but 
as  long  as  our  interference  with  the  internal  government  of  the  independent 
states  continues,  the  subjects  are  prevented  from  showing  their  dislike  to  then- 
rulers,  or  checking  their  despotic  authority,  by  the  knowledge  or  fear  that  the 
British  Government  would  interpose  and  punish  such  manifestations.  As  an 
instance  of  the  thraldom  in  which  the  subjects  are  held  under  the  government 
of  the  native  princes,  from  the  dread  of  British  power  and  coercion,  I would  par- 
ticularly mention  the  state  of  Rampore  and  Lucknow.  I have  heard  natives, 
who  have  lived  under  the  government  of  Rampore,  frequently  declare  that  were 
it  not  for  the  fear  of  British  power  they  would  not  allow  their  ruler  to  sit  upon 
the  musnud  for  24  hours.  The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  the  British 
Government  in  India  have  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  mischievous  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  policy  of  the  independent  states,  has  been  fully  exemplified 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Pindarree  war,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Rajhwarra ; 
nor  have  the  government,  I believe,  been  yet  enabled  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  political  agents,  acting  on  undefined 
principles,  have  placed  them  with  those  states  by  such  interference.  If  inter- 
ference should  be  considered  absolutely  necessary,  (which  I cannot  admit  except 
as  regards  external  policy),  then  it  should  be  upon  principles  of  justice  as  well 
to  the  chiefs  as  to  the  subjects ; and  if  the  power  of  the  former  is  protected  against 
the  rebellion  of  the  latter,  then  the  latter  should  be  sheltered  from  the  oppression 
of  the  former.  But  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  all  interference  with  the 
internal  policy  of  independent  native  governments  is  impolitic  and  unjust,  and 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  British  name  into  more  odium  with  those  states,  and 
the  natives  in  general,  than  anything  I am  acquainted  with.  I may  here  men- 
tion a third  cause  of  the  dislike  of  native  princes  to  our  government  in  India, 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  its  annihilating  efficiency.  An  Asiatic  has  no  idea  of 
quiescent  power;  where  it  exists  heexpects  aggression,  and  although  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  our  conquests  in  India  have  been  conquests  of  aggression,  it  will 
be  found  on  examination  that  this  is  without  foundation ; that  they  have 
(445. — I.)  x 4 more 
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more  frequently,  indeed  invariably,  been  made  in  wars  commencing  on  the 

Capt.  T.  Macan,  defensive.  Now,  if  it  be  asked,  why  native  powers,  conscious  of  their  own  weak- 
28  March  1833.  ness,  have  provoked  us  to  war  by  aggressions,  my  reply  is,  that  knowing  we  had 
the  power,  they  expected  and  anticipated  our  using  it  to  their  annihilation,  and 
they  struck,  anticipating  an  expected  blow. 

1452.  You  have  stated  these  feelings  to  be,  in.  your  opinion,  common  alike 
to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  ; how  are  their  interests  identified  in  this 
respect?— The  Hindoo  population  of  India  were  not  entirely  excluded  by  the 
Mahomedan  rulers  from  a participation  in  the  offices  and  emoluments  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  have  been  by  the  British.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  were 
tolerated  and  supported  by  Mahomedan  emperors,  partly  from  fear  of  their 
united  power,  and  partly  from  other  motives. 

1453.  Do  you  apply  these  observations  exclusively  to  the  provinces  under 
the  Bengal  presidency  ? — I know  not  what  application  they  may  have  to  the 
other  provinces. 

1454.  You  have  stated,  that  in  your  opinion  the  local  legislative  government  in 
India,  with  some  modification  and  extension  of  power,  is  efficient;  will  you  state 
more  fully  your  opinion  with  respect  to  an  efficient  legislative  body,  and  what  mo- 
difications and  changes  you  would  propose  in  the  existing  power  ? — I believe  it 
will  be  generally  admitted,  that  India  must  be  governed  in  India;  and  with  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  forming  an  administrative  government,  I conclude  that  the 
object  is  to  legislate  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  is  the  80  millions  of  native 
population  according  to  what  is  considered  by  them  as  affording  the  greatest  secu- 
rity to  their  property  and  persons,  the  greatest  quantum  of  justice  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  the  most  perfect  toleration  of  their  prejudices  and  religion,  and  the  greatest 
security  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  laws  founded  on  foreign  intercourse. 
Now,  I think  that  legislative  body  is  most  efficient  which  has  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  character  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  who  will  frame 
their  laws  on  that  knowledge,  and  not  on  abstract  principles  of  theoretical  govern- 
ment, nor  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  80  millions  to  the  advantage  or  wishes  of 
400  foreigners  who  may  now  reside  in  the  interior,  or  4>,000  who  may  he  sup- 
posed likely  to  reside  thereon  the  abolition  of  the  present  law.  With  regard  to 
the  present  legislative  administration  in  India,  I would  suggest  that  they  should 
be  relieved  from  all  unnecessary  details  connected  with  the  executive  govern- 
ment, perhaps  from  all  details  connected  with  it.  1 would  suggest  that  an 
efficient  Board  of  Trade  might  be  established  in  Calcutta,  to  correspond  direct  with 
the  authorities  in  England,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Company  as  a trading 
body,  if  they  are  to  continue  so,  should  be  entirely  conducted  by  this  Board.  If 
the  present  legislative  government  arc  relieved  from  the  details  connected  with 
the  local  administration,  I would  suggest  a Deputy-governor  or  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor for  Calcutta,  1 mean  for  the  Bengal  presidency,  to  conduct  such  details  ; and, 
if  it  be  thought  advisable,  that  the  power  of  this  legislative  government  should 
equally  extend  to  the  other  presidencies,  then  an  executive  Deputy-governor  or 
Lieutenant-governor  might  he  sufficient  at  each  of  them.  But  in  order  to  aid 
such  legislative  government  in  their  control  over  the  other  presidencies,  I suggest 
that  a member  from  each  presidency  form  part  of  it.  Legislative  regulations 
framed  by  this  body  should  not  be  hastily  made  or  adopted,  but  after  full  discus- 
sion and  consultation  and  discretionary  reference  to  all  persons,  whether  natives 
or  Europeans,  whom  they  may  consider  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  such  laws,  which  should  be  passed  by  a majority  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
the  Governor  having  always  a casting  vote.  But  in  all  questions  involving  the 
security  of  the  state,  a supreme  power  should  exist  in  the  Governor,  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  even  in  opposition  to  his  council.  I consider  this  pre- 
rogative to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  empire. 

. 1455.  Your  last  auswer  has  embraced  three  distinct  propositions:  the  substitu- 
tion of  a general  central  authority  in  Calcutta,  or  at  least  under  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, to  supersede  the  local  governments  now  existing  in  the  other  provinces; 
the  creation  of  alegislative  council,  which  is  to  frame  regulations  for  thegovormnent 
of  the  whole ; andthecontinuanceoftheexisting  authority  of  theGovernor-Gencrai 
m certain  extreme  cases  pointed  out  in  your  answer.  Is  there  any  and  what  objec- 
tion to  the  existenceof  the  present  independentautliorities  ruling  in  Madras  and  in 
Bombay  other  than  that  arising  from  the  increased  expense  of  such  independent 
establishments?  Anything  thatcan  reducethe  expenseof  our  Civil  administration 
in  India,  without  injuring  its  efficiency,  I consider  of  the  very  first  importance. 
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I am  not  aware  of  any  material  objections  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  govern- 

ments  of  those  separate  presidencies  further  than  that  it  leads  to  an  additional  CaPtuin  T.Macan. 
expense,  and  that  it  prevents  an  uniformity  of  system  in  the  administration,  which  23  March  1832- 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

1456.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what  proportion  of  the  expense  could  be  saved 
by  the  substitution  of  a lieutenant-governor  or  governor  in  couucil  at  each  of  the 
presidencies,  supposing  always  that  such  lieutenant-governor  must  in  great  emer- 
gencies have  the  power  of  acting  independently  of  the  supreme  government,  as 
he  is  now  empowered  and  required  by  law  to  act  ? — I never  made  such  a calcu- 
lation ; I had  no  data  to  found  it  on. 

1 457.  Arc  you  aware  what  the  present  expense  of  the  independent  governments 
at.  Madras  and  Bombay  may  be  ? — I am  quite  ignorant  of  it. 

1458.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  several  presi- 
dencies ? — I am  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  gross  revenue  of  India ; aud  I believe 
that  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  never  paid  their  expenses  as 
they  might  perhaps  have  done. 

145!).  Arc  you  aware  of  the  distance  from  Calcutta  of  the  most  distant  of  the 
subordinate  stations  connected  with  that  presidency? — The  most  distant  station 
is  Ludiana,  on  the  river  Sutlege. 

14G0.  Assuming  Calcutta  to  be  the  seat  of  the  central  government,  contem- 
plated in  your  previous  answer,  arc  you  aware  of  the  distance  from  Calcutta  to 
the  farthest  point  uow  occupied  by  the  British  power  in  either  of  the  other  pre- 
sidencies ? — I am  not  aware  of  the  exact  distance  ; but  I see  no  reason  why  the 
legislative  government  proposed  by  me  should  be  confined  to  Calcutta : I think 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  places  it  could  be  at. 

14-61.  To  what  other  point  would  you  propose  to  transfer  such  central  seat  of 
government  ? — To  any  point  that  might  lie  fixed  upon,  after  clue  deliberation  by 
such  government,  as  the  best  calculated,  from  its  central  position,  to  perform  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them.  1 have  long  considered  Calcutta,  even  under  the 
present  state  of  Indian  administration,  not  to  be  the  most  advisable  place  for  the 
Governor-general  and  Couucil  to  reside  at.  As  long  as  the  Company  were  what 
they  profess  to  he,  a commercial  body,  trading  to  India,  without  sovereign  power, 
and  with  little  or  no  territory  of  any  kind  beyond  the  factory,  Calcutta  was  un- 
questionably the  fittest  and  only  place  for  the  head  of  their  establishment  in 
India ; but  as  soon  as  they  became  sovereigns  of  a mighty  empire,  with  a 
population  of  80  millions  of  people,  1 then  consider  Calcutta  to  have  been  no 
longer  the  situation  for  the  supreme  government ; its  seat  should  have  been  more 
towards  our  northern  or  western  frontier. 

1 462.  1 )oes  not  the  removal  of  the  scat  of  the  central  government,  contemplated 
in  the  last  answer,  to  some  point  more  in  the  western  provinces,  render  propor- 
tionally dillicult  the  administration  of  affairs  at  the  point  furthest  south,  under 
the  Madras  presidency  ? Is  there  any  instance  in  the  history  of  India  in  which, 
under  the  Mogul  government,  its  more  distant  parts  were  ever  attempted  to  be 
administered  without  a local  authority,  almost  even  in  name  independent,  referring 
to  points  as  distant  from  Delhi  or  from  Agra  as  the  southern  provinces  would  be 
from  the  scat  of  the  British  rule? — In  giving  my  opinion  as  to  the  unfitness  of 
Calcutta  for  the  residence  of  the  local  government  in  the  last  answer,  I was  not 
adverting  to  the  supreme  legislative  government  which  I proposed  for  the  three 
presidencies,  but  more  immediately  to  the  present  government  of  Bengal.  The 
situation  for  such  supreme  government  for  the  three  presidencies  1 have  not 
adverted  to  further  than  to  leave  it  to  lie  fixed  by  themselves.  With  regard  to 
the  Mogul  government,  the  scat  of  their  power  was  generally  confined  to  Delhi 
or  Agra,  though  for  IS  years  it  was  transferred  to  the  Deccan.  It  may  be 
generally  considered  that  the  situation  of  Agra  or  Delhi  was  not  very  centrical ; 
but  it  should  he  remembered,  that  the  Mogul  power  frequently  extended  to 
Caubul,  the  eastern  parts  of  Khorassan,  Cashmere,  and  all  the  countries  inter- 
vening, and  that  their  power  to  the  eastward  and  to  the  south  was  often  but  a 
name.  To  the  distant  provinces  were  nominated  rulers,  who  had  almost  supreme 
power,  whose  obedience  was  precarious,  aud  entirely  dependent  upon  the  power 
of  the  Mogul  emperor  to  enforce  it ; and  when  they  conceived  such  power  did 
not  exist,  they  invariably  threw  off  the  dubious  supremacy,  and  acted  in  every 
respect  as  independent  sovereigns,  paying  no  revenue  and  no  regard  to  orders. 

1463.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  geographical  limits  you  assign  to 
the  phrase  in  the  last  answer,  “ to  the  eastward  ?” — It  is  difficult  to  define  anything 
(4.45.— I.)  v under 
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under  the  Mogul  emperors,  it  varied  so  much  with  the  characters  of  tl  iosC  emperors. 

Captain  T.  Mucan.  one  tjme  an  independent  kingdom  seems  here  often  founded  in  all  distant 
23  March  1832.  provinces.  The  Governor  of  Bengal,  he.  sometimes  throws  off  his  allegiance, 
and  the  Deccan  was  never  completely  subdued,  though  the  Emperor  Aurungzcbe 
went  there  in  person,  and  remained  there  many  years. 

1 •■Mi  l.  In  your  last  answer,  which  had  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  legis- 
lative council,  you  considered  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  from  each  presidency 
should  be  associated  with  the  central  council ; do  you  conceive  that  the  local  know- 
ledge that  would  be  carried  to  such  central  council  by  any  servant  from  either  of 
the  other  provinces  could  be  so  adequate  to  all  the  emergencies  of  legislation,  in 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  a population  so  varied  as  that  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  compared  with  that  of  Calcutta,  as  the  knowledge  possessed 
ordinarily  by  the  respective  councillors  of  those  presidencies  as  at  present  con- 
stituted ? — Of  the  talents  of  the  functionaries  of  those  presidencies  1 have  no  know- 
ledge from  personal  acquaintance ; hut  if  I may  form  an  opinion  drawn  from  the 
presidency  to  which  I belonged,  I have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive ; and  if  at  those  presidencies  can  be  found  a man  whose  extensive  information 
on  every  branch  of  Indian  legislation,  political,  judicial,  revenue,  and  military,  and 
whose  power  of  mind,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  facility  of  transacting  busi- 
ness approximate  to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  such  an  individual  would  he 
imiversally  admitted  to  be  efficient,  and  fully  adequate  for  all  the  emergencies  of 
legislation. 

1465.  You  have  stated  that  you  would  reserve  to  the  Governor-general,  as 
absolutelynecessary  for  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  the  same  arbitrary 
power  now  by  law  in  extreme  cases  vested  in  him ; do  you  mean  to  state  that  you 
would  allow  to  the  lieutenant-governors,  contemplated  in  your  preceding  answer, 
the  same  absolute  power  of  acting  in  unforseeu  emergencies,  which  is  now  vested 
t>y  law  in  the  Governor  in  Council  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  ? — I do  uot 
3ee  any  necessity  for  such  power  existing  in  the  lieutenant-governors  ; circum- 
stances might  occur,  such  as  extensive  mutiny  in  the  army,  or  rebellion,  when 
such  lieutenant-governors  and  the  commanders  of  the  forces  at  the  different  pre- 
sidencies would  deem  it  necessary  to  act  without  reference  to  the  supreme 
government.  But  whether  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  vest  them  with  such  power, 
such  power  by  law,  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  in  such  extreme  eases  of  mutiny, 
officers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  according  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  case.  Generally  speaking,  the  powers  of  such  lieutenant- 
governors  would  be  executive  ; but  I consider  that  all  Regulations  affecting  the 
presidencies  to  which  they  would  belong  should  not  merely  be  dismissed  in  the 
supreme  legislative  assembly  by  a member  from  those  presidencies,  but  that  such 
lieutenant-governor,  with  his  secretaries  and  such  authorities,  either  native  or 
European,  whom  he  considered  likely  to  throw  light  upon  such  proposed  Regu- 
lation, should  be  consulted,  and  that  the  supreme  legislative  council  should  have 
the  full  benefit  of  their  opinions  in  writingboforc  such  Regulation  was  passed  into  a 
law.  One  point  I have  omitted  to  mention  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  that  of  legislating  for  Europeans  who  are  now  or  may  become 
resident  in  India.  I do  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  making 
the  present  system  of  judicial  laws  applicable  to  such  individuals.  Nor  do  I con- 
ceive that  they  would  have  any  right  to  complain  of  being  subject  to  such  laws. 
Their  going  to  India  is  optional ; they  can  return  from  it  when  they  please. 
People  who  optionally  go  to  reside  in  any  foreign  country  must  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  that  country,  and,  as  I have  before  stated,  all  Laws  and  Regulations  for 
the  better  government  of  India  should  have  reference  more  to  the  80  millions  of 
native  subjects  than  to  the  convenience,  fancied  or  real,  of  a few  European  settlers. 

1466.  Referring  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  the  existing  high 
scale  of  executive  government  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  what  are  the  duties  now 
discharged  by  the  Governor  of  Madras,  at  a salary  of  16,000/.  a year,  with 
councillors,  secretaries, &c.  paid  in  proportion,  which  a vice-governor,  well  selected, 
with  two  or  more  eonipeteut  public  secretaries,  might  not  discharge  as  efficiently 
and  beneficially  to  the  public  interest  at  a much  reduced  rate  of  cost  to  the 
public? — 1 am  not  aware  that  the  Governor  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  his 
councillors  and  secretaries,  and  extensive  establishment  of  functionaries,  has  any 
executive  duties  to  perform  which  could  not  as  well  be  performed  l>y  a lieutenant- 
governor  and  such  an  establishment. 

1467-  Can  you  contemplate  any  separate  interests  belonging  to  either  of  the 
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subordinate  presidencies,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  adequately  represented 
in  such  legislative  council,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  an  European  civil  servant  C“l’la  n T-Macan- 
and  an  enlightened  native  selected  from  each  of  those  presidencies  ? — I cannot  more  23  Marcl‘  1832. 
particularly,  as  I have  stated  that  any  Regulations  peculiarly  applicable  to  those 
presidencies,  should  not  be  passed  into  a law  without  having  the  benefit  of  the 
opinion  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  secretaries,  &c.,  as  also  the  opinions  of  such 
natives  as  be  or  the  legislative  government  might  choose  to  consult.  With  regard 
to  the  native  member  of  council,  I confess  I have  considerable  doubts  of  its  present 
expediency.  I do  not  deny  that  many  natives  exist  in  India  who  possess  exten- 
sive information  and  local  knowledge  far  superior  to  what  is  possessed  by  most 
Europeans,  and  that  if  they  had  been  consulted,  as  unfortunately  they  never  have 
been,  upon  many  of  our  legislative  enactments  connected  with  the  judicial  and 
revenue  branches,  much  injustice  would  have  been  obviated. 

1468.  With  regard  to  the  seat  of  government, , is  not  one  of  the  advantages 
which  you  propose  by  separating  the  Governor-general  from  the  administration 
of  the  local  government  in  Calcutta,  that  he  would  be  free  to  visit,  as  he  might 
see  fit,  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  to  establish 
the  head-quarters  of  his  government  temporarily  at  Allahabad  or  Benares,  or  at 
any  other  considerable  place  at  which  the  public  service  might  appear  to  him  to 
require  his  presence  ? — I have  not  mentioned  any  place  at  which  I think  such 
legislative  assembly  would  be  best  fixed,  because  this  should  be  left  to  their 
j udgment,  and  they  should  not  be  considered  a fixture.  Nay,  I think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  occasionally  visit  each  of  the  other  presidencies,  and 
move  to  all  parts  of  the  country  under  their  control,  according  to  their  discretion. 

Nay,  I think  au  obligatory  power  should  compel  them  to  go  to  the  other  presi- 
dencies at  fixed  periods,  say  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

1469-  You  stated  in  a previous  answer  that  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  have  never  paid  their  annual  expenses ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
look  at  the  Paper  now  shown  to  you,  marked  No.  9~10,  and  state  whether  an 
inspection  of  that  induces  you  to  correct  that  answer? — It  appears  that,  according 
to  this  paper,  Madras  did  pay  its  expenses  in  the  year  specified,  and  that  Bombay 
did  not.  Having  no  official  access  to  documents  connected  with  the.  present  dis- 
bursements and  receipts  of  the  presidencies,  I stated  that  opinion  from  recollection 
of  what  1 had  read  regarding  the  revenues,  &c. 

1470.  On  a general  view  of  the  amount  of  the  civil  expenditure  in  India,  has 
anything  suggested  itself  to  your  mind  that  would  tend  to  its  diminution? — First, 
the  employment  of  natives  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  branches.  Secondly,  the 
formation  of  a legislative  and  revenue  code,  simple  and  well  defined,  which  would 
enable  more  extended  power  to  be  givcu  to  individuals,  and  to  dispense  with  useless 
appeals,  which  generally  retard  justice,  multiply  details,  and  increase  expense. 

Thirdly,  an  economy  in  all  public  buildings,  in  which  there  has  been  a wasteful 
extravagance.  As  examples  of  this,  in  addition  to  those  I have  stated  in  my 
former  evidence,  I might  mention  houses  at  different  stations  for  courts  of  circuit, 
useless  military  buildings,  such  as  ranges  of  Assyriau-roofcd  stables  built  at 
Muttra,  which  never  can  housed,  and  various  other  public  buildings  connected 
with  the  civil  and  military  administration,  in  which  a profuse  and  wasteful  expen- 
diture of  public  money  has  taken  place.  Though  of  minor  importance,  I think 
considerable  reductions  may  take  place  in  all  public  offices.  The  sum  may  be  small 
in  each,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  would  amount  to  a good  deal.  I give  as  an  instance 
what  I have  heard  mentioned,  and  have  since  verified,  that  some  years  back,  when 
a secretary  took  charge  of  his  office,  hehad  bills  presented  to  him  bv  the  clerks  atthe 
end  of  the  month,  separate  from  their  salaries,  for  extra  official  duties  performed. 

One  clerk  presented  a bill  for  coming  early  before  official  hours;  another  for  re- 
maining late  after  official  hours.  The  secretary  inquired  what  were  the  official 
hours,  and  told  the  clerks  he  required  no  more  of  them  than  their  duty,  and  that 
lie  would  not  receive  any  bills  for  extra  official  writing.  This  alone  produced  a 
saving  in  that  one  office,  as  well  ns  I can  recollect,  of  20,000  rupees  in  the  year ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  a similar  reduction  can  take  place  in  every  secretary’s 
office  in  Calcutta.  If  the  establishments  in  those  secretaries’  offices  be  compared 
now  with  what  they  were  some  years  ago,  when  the  business  was  equally  well 
performed,  it  would  be  found  that  they  have  increased  twofold.  Take,  for 
example,  the  military  secretary’s  office  to  government : when  that  office  was  held 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  f believe  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  if  I recollect  right,  there 
was  neither  deputy  nor  assistant ; now  there  are  both,  besides  a considerably 
increased  establishment  of  clerks.  1 have  already  in  my  previous  evidence 
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touched  upon  the  expediency  of  an  abolition  of  the  Boards.  Tin's  also  would  be 
a considerable  saving  to  government.  I am  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to 
mention  any  other  sources  of  saving,  except  what  may  arise  from  the  employment 
of  natives  in  our  administration,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  Europeans;  and 
I believe  that  the  present  Governor-general  of  India  has  anticipated,  by  several 
judicious  reductions  in  the  civil  administration,  much  that  might  have  been 
suggested  on  this  subject. 

1471.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  delays  that  have  occurred  m the  transaction 
of  public  business  between  this  country  and  India,  and  the  voluminous  and  operosc 
character  of  the  conduct  of  its  administration,  arc  in  any  manner  attributable  to 
the  constitution  of  the  home  authorities? — I think  they  arc  mainly  attributable 
to  that  constitution. 

1472.  Will  you  point  out  in  what  respects  you  conceive  such  inconvenience  to 
have  arisen  from  such  sources? — Questions  of  importance,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  government  of  India  to  the  consideration  of  the  home  authorities, 
have  not  been  answered  sometimes  for  a period  of  two  or  three  years ; when  such 
answer  has  been  received,  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  further  reference 
became  necessary,  and  thus  a period  of  many  years  has  elapsed  before  the  final 
adjustment  of  such  questions.  It  is  a prevailing,  I might  almost  say  an  universal, 
opinion  throughout  India  among  all  servants,  both  civil  and  military,  that  those 
Governors  General  who  have  attended  least  to  the  orders  they  have  received  from 
home  have  been  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  country,  and  have  consulted  more 
the  interests  of  the  people  than  the  rulers  themselves. 

1473.  Will  you  state  what  means  of  acquaintance  you  have  had  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Indian  government? — Having  never  held  any  official 
situation  under  the  Indian  government  which  gave  me  a right  of  access  to 
the  documents  connected  with  the  administration  of  that  country,  I have  no 
knowledge  but  what  I have  gleaned  from  observation,  intimate  intercourse 
with  natives,  and  with  almost  every  member  of  the  civil  and  military  service  ; 
and  the  situation  I held  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  brought  me 
in  constant  intercourse  with  that  nobleman,  and  gave  me  the  advantage  of  his 
information  and  enlightened  views.* 

1474.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  natives,  should  you  say  that,  if  it  appeared 
expedient  to  the  Legislature  of  this  country  materially  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  organ  of  administering  the  Indian  government  at  home  ; if,  for  instance, 
the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  should  not  be  renewed,  and  the  territorial 
government  should  be  confided  to  some  other  body,  that  such  a.  change  would  pro- 
duce auy  injurious  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  under  the  British 
dominion? — I do  not  think  the  natives  of  India  either  understand  anything,  or 
care  anything,  about  the  authority  at  home ; they  look  to  the  load  government ; 
a few  individuals  in  Calcutta  may  give  the  subject  a consideration,  but  I doubt 
whether  it  would  excite  any  fears  or  alarms  in  their  minds,  and  on  the  mass  of 
the  people  it  would  make  no  impression  whatever. 

1475.  You  think  that,  as  far  as  the  natives  arc  concerned,  the  great  point 
would  be  to  impress  them  with  a sufficient  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  powers 
of  the  Governor-general  in  Tndia? — Undoubtedly. 

1476-  Do  you  conceive  that  the  natives  regard  the  Governor-general  now  in 
Calcutta,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  regarded  the  Nabob  of  former  years,  with- 
out reference  to  the  delegated  authority  which  each  might  respectively  hold,  or  the 
source  from  which  such  authority  might  proceed? — Unquestionably,  with  regard  to 
the  mass  of  the  natives;  theremaybe  a few  exceptions  in  Calcutta,  imt  they  are  few. 

Alexander  Duncan  Campbell , Esq.,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1477-  WHAT  situation  shave  you  filled  in  India? — I went,  out  to  Lidia  in  1808, 
and  was  first  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  In 
1812, 1 rose  to  be  Deputy  in  that  office.  In  1817, 1 was  nominated  Secretary  to 
that  Board,  and  remained  in  it  until  1820.  In  1820,  I was  appointed  Collector 
and  Magistrate  in  theBellnry  division  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  where  1 continued 
until  1 824 ; and  thus  served  uninterruptedly  twelvcycars  in  the  Revenue  Board, and 
sixteen  intheRcvenucdcpartment.  Besides  holding  these  appointments,  I served  in 

I80() 


* I have  now  a Paper  on  the  Revenues  of  India  from  1813  lo  1822,  which  Lord  Hustings  drew 
up  for  me  with  his  own  hand. 
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1809  for  a short  time  in  the  Stamp-office  ; and  in  1818  I officiated  for  several 
months  as  Chief  Magistrate  and  Superintendant  of  Police  at  the  Presidency.  In 
1824,  I was  appointed  Judge  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  in  the  Provincial  Court  for 
the  Centre  Division.  In  1826,  I was  nominated  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  by  Sir  Thomas  Muuro,  and  accompanied  him  in  that  capacity  on  his  tom- 
through  the  Southern  Provinces.  I11  1827,  I was  thence  selected  to  introduce 
his  system  of  ryotwar  into  Tanjove,  as  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  there. 
Whence,  in  1828, 1 was  removed  by  his  successor,  after  his  death,  to  my  former 
situation  as  Judge  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  in  the  Centre  Division.  This  I after- 
wards relinquished  for  that  of  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  and  Foujdary 
Adawlut,  the  Company’s  Supreme  Court  at  Madras.  Continuing  in  that  office, 

I was  also,  in  1830,  appointed  Tclinga  translator  to  the  Government.  From 
1811  to  1820, 1 held,  in  addition  to  my  other  appointments,  the  situation  of  First 
Secretary  to  the  College  at  Madras.  I was  likewise  appointed  a member  of  that 
Board  in  1812,  until  1820,  when  I left  Madras.  And  in  1826  and  1829,  at  each 

feriod  of  my  return  to  the  presidency,  I was  nominated  a member  of  that  Board. 

was  also,  in  1826,  one  of  three  gentlemen  nominated  a Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion for  improving-  the  Education  of  the  Natives  generally. 

14/8.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  have  you 
had  occasion  to  have  much  personal  intercourse  with  the  natives  in  the  several 
districts  you  have  named  ? — I have  received  the  honorary  reward  for  proficiency 
both  in  the  IJiudostanee  and  Telinga  language,  of  which  last  I have  published  a 
grammar  and  a dictionary,  purchased  by  the  government  for  3,000/.  I com- 
prehend the  Tamul,  the  Canarese,  and  the  Mahratta,  sufficiently  to  understand 
what  is  said  in  common  conversation  on  business,  but  I cannot  speak  those 
tongues.  As  collector  and  magistrate  in  Bellary,  and  principal  collector  and 
magistrate  in  Tanjorc,  I had  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  daily  intercourse 
with  all  classes  of  the  natives ; and  in  my  situation  as  judge  of  circuit  and  appeal, 

I had  also  occasion  to  use  the  native  languages  daily  in  the  coui-t. 

1479-  What  opinion  of  the  general  character  and  capacity  of  the  natives  did  the 
opportunities  you  had  of  observing  them  impress  upon  your  mind  ? — The  lower 
classcs  of  the  natives  appear  to  me  as  prone  to  crime  as  those  of  a similar  de- 
scription in  our  own  country.  The  higher  classes,  except  in  European  science  and 
general  information,  may  vie  with  those  of  a similar  rank  in  Europe.  Their  man- 
ners and  address  lire  most  polished;  their  conduct  as  heads  of  families  and  mas- 
ters, kind  and  endearing ; and  the  chiefs  of  the  Telinga  nation  are  distinguished 
by  so  nice  a sense  of  honour,  that  our  want  of  due  regard  to  their  feelings  in  this 
respect  has  occasionally  driven  some  of  them  to  suicide.  Orrae  relates  a cele- 
brated instance  of  this 'kind  in  the  zemindar  of  Bobilee.  Another  occurred  in  the 
Gnnjam  district,  where  one  of  this  fine  race  of  men,  on  being  attempted  to  be 
disarmed  upon  entering  one  of  our  courts,  plunged  his  weapon  into  his  heart,  and 
fell  dead  before  the  judge  on  the  bench;  and  when  a military  force  attempted  to 
carry  into  execution  a judicial  process  in  the  Nellore  district,  a third  of  this 
description  destroyed  all  his  family,  and  also  himself.  Instances  of  this  kind  illus- 
trate the  character  of  that  class  of  people,  hut  also  deeply  affect  that  of  our  own 
government.  But  the  true  character  of  the  people  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  of  them  I can  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  more  especially  of 
those  connected  with  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Bellary  division  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  in  which  I resided  four  years.  They  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall,  on  our  first  acquisition  of  those  territories,  under  the 
administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chaplin ; and  on  my 
going  to  that  province,  I found  myself  received  rather  as  a father  than  as  a ruler. 
Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country  came  to  see  me  at  different  times, 
requesting  that  I would  place  my  hand  upon  their  head,  merely  as  a token  of 
general  protection.  And  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  few  can  maintain  a long- 
intercourse  with  that  amiable  and  simple  race  of  people,  without  reciprocal  feel- 
ings of  attachment  and  regard  for  them.  Their  reverence  for  truth,  a quality 
in  which  the  natives  of  India  are  generally  defective,  is  eminent.  The  asseveration 
of  a Sircar  ryot  in  that  country  is  universally  considered  by  the  people  equi- 
valent to  an  oath.  Indeed,  when  such  a man’s  veracity  is  impeached,  he  constantly 
calls  out,  I am  a gr  aims  too,  or  householder,  meaning  thereby  to  offer  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  The  tribe  of  cultivators  of  the  J elinga 
nation,  who  occasionally  migrate  to  Madias,  serving  there  for  a few  years  as 
palanquin  bearers,  whence  they  return  with  their  earnings  in  this  trade  to  stock 
(445. — j.)  v 3 their 
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-----  their  fa-rms,  are  proverbial  for  honesty  throughout  the  country.  The  Cauarese 
A.  D.  Campbell,  mcrchauts  ami  traders  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  are  also  a most  industrious 
Esq'  and  honourable  set  of  dealers,  rnuny  of  them  in  affluent  circumstances.  I cannot 
23  March  1832.  k ite  g0  favourably  of  the  Brahmin  village  accountants,  or  of  our  own 
Mahratta  Brahmin  officers,  though  in  ability  few  can  exceed  them.  Ia  the 
Tamul  provinces,  the  people,  though  greatly  inferior  in  their  reverence  for  truth, 
are  iu  other  respects  little  below  their  brethren  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula ; 
but  in  Tanjore  the  contrast  is  most  lamentable.  I do  not  attribute  the  inferiority 
of  the  natives  in  the  district  of  Tanjore  to  their  being  composed  of  different 
materials  from  the  other  classes  in  the  peninsula,  but  to  the  want  of  a good 
system  of  land  revenue  management  on  our  part,  by  which  the  assessment  on 
individuals  is  left  undefined  ; and  in  consequence,  corruption,  forgery,  and  per- 
jury have  become  so  prevalent,  that  the  province  of  Tanjore  itself,  and  the  court 
at  Combecouum  in  particular,  have  become  byewords  in  the  Madras  territories 
for  everything  that  is  degrading  in  the  native  character. 

1480.  You  have  stated  the  kind  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  you  were 
received  by  the  people  of  the  province  of  Bellary,  when  you  went  there  in  your 
public  capacity  as  the  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  of  Mr.  Chaplin ; upon 
your  quitting  that  people,  did  you  separate  from  them  with  similar  marks  of  regard 
and  gratitude  on  their  part? — On  my  leaving  it,  as  well  as  on.  return  to  the  district 
subsequently,  as  a judge  of  circuit,  1 received  from  all  those  with  whom  I was  for- 
merly acquainted,  the  same  warm  expression  of  feeling  towards  me  unabated. 

1481.  You  have  stated  your  impression  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  that 
part  of  India ; will  you  proceed  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  estimate  you  have 
formed  of  their  capacity  or  public  employment  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  the 
natives  with  whom  I am  acquainted  are  capable  of  holding  any  situation,  and 
of  conducting  the  duties  of  it  as  well  as  any  European.  IIow  far  it  may  be 
expedient  to  employ  them  in  the  highest  offices,  may  be  a question  of  policy. 

1482.  What  opinion  have  you  had  occasion  to  form  of  their  trustworthiness  ? 
—The  servants  employed  under  the  Madras  presidency  in  the  higher  situations 
of  our  government  are  well  paid;  and  iu  general,  particularly  in  the  Judicial 
department,  have  evinced  great  integrity.  There  have  been  instances  in  the 
Revenue  department  of  the  most  gross  abuses ; but  iu  general  I should  say,  that 
corruption  is  not  more  prevalent  with  the  natives  than  it  was  with  Europeans, 
before  their  salaries  were  raised  to  their  present  standard,  subsequent  to  the 
government  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  inclusive. 

1483.  In  what  situations  at  present  are  natives  employed  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency?— Natives  are  employed  at  Madras  in  all  subordinate  situations,  in  the 
Revenue,  Judicial,  aud  Military  departments.  In  the  Revenue  department,  their 
highest  salary,  after  20  years’  service,  may  amount  to  700  rupees  per  month, 
besides  grants  of  land  on  shotrium  tenure,  which  several  of  them  hold.  In  the 
Judicial  department,  they  are  employed  extensively  as  district  judges,  or  moon- 
si  ffs  ; and  latterly  the  Madras  government  have  nominated  three  natives,  one  a 
Mussulman,  and  two  Hindoos,  with  the  same  powers  as  are  vested  in  the  zilluh 
and  the  criminal  judges  there.  Their  pay  has  been  fixed  at  500  rupees  per  mensem. 
The  natives  are  otherwise  extensively  employed  as  clerks,  and  in  the  Revenue 
department  as  native  collectors  under  the  Europeans.  Native  Christians  are 
excluded  from  employment  in  the  Judicial  department  as  native  judges  only,  and 
I think  the  exclusion  is  to  be  regretted.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  exclusion 
of  natives  from  the  service  of  the  government,  though  the  half-caste  natives  arc 
seldom  employed  except  as  clerks,  on  account  of  their  not  possessing  acquire- 
ments for  other  duties  equal  to  those  of  the  superior  natives  of  the  country. 

1484.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  under  a more  extended  system  of  native  instruc- 
tion, a more  general  resort  might  be  had  to  native  agency  in  the  administration 
of  the  civil  government? — I conceive  it  highly  desirable,  that  the  natives  should 
be  employed  in  all  departments  in  the  details  of  the  civil  government.  It  would 
he  difficult  to  raise  them  higher  than  they  have  been  in  the  Judicial  department, 
in  the  three  instances  I have  noticed,  without  vesting  them  with  that  superin- 
tendence and  control  winch  I think  should  continue  in  the  hands  of  Europeans. 
In  the  Revenue  department,  I conceive  they  might  be  further  advanced. 

_ 1485.  Although  practically  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  advance  natives  to  the 
highest  offices  of  responsibility  and  control,  at  least  for  a long  period  to  come, 
might  it  not  however  be  advisable  to  declare,  that  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
natives  is  not  in  itself  a necessary  bar  to  their  advancement  ? — I decidedly  think 

that 
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that  all  notion  of  exclusion  should  be  avoided,  as  checking  the  great  object  of 
raising  the  native  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  themselves. 

1486.  Would  the  feeling  that  any  such  exclusion  was  done  away,  tend,  in  your 
opinion,  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  British  Government  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  natives  now  consider  themselves  excluded ; they  merely  are  not 
employed  in  the  highest  offices ; and  I conceive  it  highly  desirable  that  every 
office  for  which  they  are  considered  fit  by  the  local  government,  should  be  held 
out  ns  the  reward  or  successful  talent. 

1487.  Are  you  aware  what  was  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  notion  on  the  subject  of 
extending  the  instruction  of  natives  in  the  Madras  presidency  ? — Sir  Thomas 
Munro  recorded  minutes  respecting  the  expediency  of  improving  the  education 
of  the  natives,  aud  appointed  a committee  to  suggest  measures  for  that  purpose. 
His  plan  contemplated  the  establishmentof  one  central  school  in  each  collectorate, 
and  subordinate  schools  dependant  thereon  ; the  whole  under  the  committee  at 
the  presidency.  The  committee  at  Madras,  with  the  view  of  drawing  the  natives 
with  them  as  much  as  possible,  called  upon  the  several  collectors  to  forward  from 
each  of  the  provinces  one  person  to  be  instructed  at  Madras,  in  order  that 
he  might  subsequently  superintend  the  schools  in  the  province.  From  each  of 
the  21  provinces,  one  Mussulman  and  one  Hindoo  were  deputed  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  it  was  intended  to  instruct  them  in  their  own  languages  as  well  as  in 
English,  and  if  possible  to  afford  them  some  information  connected  with  European 
science  ; but  the  system  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I left  Madras,  from  the 
want  of  fit  teachers  versed  in  European  science. 

1 488.  To  what  extent  had  the  experiment  been  attempted  ? — Not  further  than 
I have  mentioned.  The  selection  from  each  district  of  one  Mussulman  and  one 
Hindoo,  forming  21  Mussulmans  and  21  Hindoos,  who  were  congregated  at  the 
presidency  for  instruction.  They  had  commenced  the  study  of  their  own  languages 
and  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  respectively,  and  also  of  English ; but  the  object 
of  the  committee  in  the  first  instance  was  more  to  lead  the  natives  in  the  provinces 
to  draw  with  them  on  the  subject,  and  not  to  consider  the  institution  anything 
unusual  or  likely  to  interfere  with  their  religious  prejudices  ; the  selection  was 
therefore  made  from  people  well  known  to  themselves,  and  we  avoided  employing 
any  person  connected  with  the  presidency.  But  the  system  had  made  but  poor 
advancement  when  I left  Madras. 

1489.  What  were  the  obstacles  to  its  extension? — The  want  principally  of 
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proper  teachers  in  the  branches  of  European  science  and  knowledge  which  it  was 
intended  to  convey  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools  hereafter  to  be  employed  in 
the  provinces. 

1490.  Were  any  efforts  made  by  the  government  to  obtain  such  teachers  ? — 

Offers  of  service  were  invited  by  public  advertisement,  but  none  sufficiently  qua- 
lified were  found.  One  Brahmin  at  Madras  was  appointed  deputy  master,  and 
afforded  a smattering  of  algebra  aud  geography,  and  also  explained  a few  of  the 
first  problems  in  Euclid  to  some  of  the  students  ; but  his  own  knowledge  was 
exceedingly  limited. 

1491.  Do  any  means  occur  to  yourself  by  which  this  defect  of  teachers  might 
be  obviated  ? — I conceive  that  the  opening  more  free  access  of  Europeans  to 
India  would  greatly  facilitate  the  supply  of  a description  of  persons  so  much 
wanted  at  that  presidency. 

1492.  Did  you  ever  see  any  computation  of  the  probable  annual  cost  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  education  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  ? — I 
have  ; but  I do  not  now  precisely  recollect  its  amount.  I think  it  varied  from 
50,000  rupees  per  annum,  upwards.  It  calculated  one  head  master  and  12  sub- 
ordinate ones  in  each  collectorate,  at  very  low  rates  of  pay.  They  were  chiefly 
to  be  remunerated  by  free  offerings  of  their  students ; and  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  to  the  smallest  scale. 

1498.  Would  not  that  be  about  5,000/.  a year  out  of  a revenue  derived  from 
Madras  of  nearly  five  millions  and  a half  ? — It  would  be  a sum  vastly  inadequate ; 
but  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  obtaining 
even  such  a grant ; the  total  amount  for  the  whole  of  India,  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1813,  being  one  lac  of  rupees  only  out  of  the  surplus 
territorial  revenue  of  all  India. 

1494.  Was  the  progress  of  that  scheme  of  education  arrested  from  want  of 
teachers  or  from  want  of  funds  ?— Chiefly  from  want  of  teachers.  Hud  the  means 
existed  to  carry  on  the  plan,  I have  little  doubt  but  that  the  liberality  of  the 
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government  would  have  aided  it,  even  with  further  funds  ; though  a certain  sum 
• having  been  lined,  it  was  of  course  an  object  not  to  exceed  rt. 

1 105  Yon  consider  that  tile  present  restricted  intercourse  ot  Europeans  with 
India  predudes' the  possibility  of  obtaining  that  class  of  instructors  to  whom  yon 
have  referred  Do  you  consider  that  any  danger  would  arise  from  a relaxation 
of  those  restrictions?— I have  long  considered  the  opening  free  access  to  all 
British  subjects  to  India  as  an  object  in  every  respect  highly  desirable,  not  only 
as  leading  to  an  importation  of  British  knowledge,  skill,  and  talent,  but  also  of 
British  capital  into  the  country.  It  is  capital  that  is  most  wanted  by  the  natives 
iu  the  Madras  presidency.  I do  not  apprehend  any  dangers  as  likely  to  arise 
from  the  most  free  access  of  Britons  to  India,  if  they  are  placed  under  the  local 
tribunals.  Restrictions  as  regards  passports  may  be  requisite,  more  at  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras  than  in  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  ot  our  government 
in  excluding  foreigners  from  the  employment  ot  the  native  princes.  In  Bengal, 
the  foreign  settlements  are  few,  limited  in  boundary,  and  accessible  only 
by  the  Gauges.  At  Madras,  the  foreign  settlements  are  more  numerous, 
open  and  accessible  by  sea,  and  some  of  them  of  _ very  considerable  extent. 
Englishmen  proceeding  to  India  are  not  likely,  I think,  to  object  to  the  laws 
of  that  country,  if  they  preserve  something  of  their  own  trial  by  jury.  I 
conceive  it  very  desirable  that,  in  the  trial  of  such  persons,  European  officers 
should  be  employed  if  possible ; but  if  the  system  of  employing  natives  in  the 
higher  tribunals  leaves  no  authority  in  the  district  where  an  offence  is  committed 
by  an  European  except  a native  judge,  I think  it  desirable  that  he  should,  in 
cases  of  this  description,  be  associated  with  an  European.  The  objection  to  the 
trial  of  an  European  by  a native  would  be  quite  as  strong  on  the  part  of  the  native 
judge  as  on  that  of  the  British  offender  ; he  would  act  with  great  timidity  and 
apprehension,  viewing  the  European  as  belonging  to  the  caste  of  the  government. 

1496.  You  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  European  voluntarily  placing  himself 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  tribun  al  should  have  afforded  to  him  the  security 
of  a jury,  composed  in  part  at  least  of  Europeans? — If  possible,  and  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  I think  it  would  be  practicable,  provided  the  jury  were  reduced 
to  a small  number,  say  live,  and  European  officers,  iu  the  military  service,  were 
admissible  on  such  juries  ; but  I do  not  contemplate  the  use  of  juries,  except 
in  cases  of  a highly  criminal  nature.  For  common  assaults,  I think  Europeans 
might  as  at  present  be  punished  without  the  intervention  of  such  a tribunal.  The 
employment  of  them  in  all  eases  would  be  harassing  to  those  who  have  ;U>  serve 
on  juries. 

1497.  Is  there  anything  in  the  general  character  of  the  law  to  be  administered 
in  the  provincial  courts,  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  likely  to  deter  an 
European  settler  from  embarking  bis  capital  in  India  under  such  circumstances  V 
Nothing  whatever,  except  his  own  ignorance  of  its  nature.  The  law  as  admi- 
nistered in  the  provinces  under  Madras,  partakes  hardly  at  all  of  the  Mussulman 
code.  A general  belief,  however,  exists,  that  it  is  that  law  unmodified  which  is 
administered;  and  prejudice,  no  doubt,  operates  on  the  part  of  Europeans 
against  it ; but  I conceive  that,  when  they  become  acquainted  with  its  actual 
nature,  such  prejudice  will  cease.  The  criminal  law  administered  by  our  coiuts 
is  infinitely  more  mild  than  the  law  of  England.  No  punishment  of  death 
ensues,  except  in  cases  of  express  murder  ; and  even  in  crimes  of  that,  descrip- 
tion the  sentence  is  occasionally  modified  to  transportation,  or  confinement  for 
life.  1 happen  myself  to  know  the  case  of  an  European  soldier,  who  in  the  open 
day  shot  a native  boy  within  a few  yards  of  him.  That  man,  if  tried  at  Madras, 
would  certainly  have  been  hung.  He  happened  to  he  a.  German,  over  whom, 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  that  time,  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  law  has  been  since 
modified,  and  authority  given  to  them  to  try  all  Europeans  in  the  King’s  service, 
whether  British-horn  subjects  or  not  ; but  in  consequence  of  their  having  no 
jurisdiction  over  that  person,  lie  was  tried  by  one  of  our  provincial  courts,  and 
condemned.  There  were  no  circumstances  of  palliation  in  tin;  offence : but  on 
account  of  the  extreme  contrition  expressed  by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  it, 
his  sentence  was  commuted  from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

1498.  When  you  speak  of  the  erroneous  belief  existing  as  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law  administered  in  those  courts,  do  you  mean  existing  in  India  or  iu  Europe  ? — • 
Principally  in  Europe.  In  India,  the  nature  of.  the  law  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  administer  it,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  subject  to  it:  but  the  principal  Euro- 
pean settlers  resident  iu  India  being  congregated  at  the  presidency , and  subject  only 
to  British  lawunderthc  King’s  Supreme  Court,  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  the  uatiirc  of 
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the  law  administered  in  the  provinces.  The  few  European  settlers  established  

in  the  provinces  are  also  at  present,  in  criminal  matters,  exempted  from  it,  and  -®-  Campbell, 
subject  only  to  the  English  law.  They  consequently  know  little  of  it;  and  the  Esq‘ 
prejudice  of  Europe  accordingly  extends,  in  a certain  degree,  to  Europeans  not  23  Mftrck  1832- 
in  the  service,  even  in  India. 

141)9.  You  have  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  a free  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  India,  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  adhere  to  a sytem  of  passports. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  you  would 
propose  that  passports  should  be  requisite  ? — The  only  use  of  passports  would 
be  to  control  the  employment  of  foreigners  in  the  service  of  the  native  states. 

Without  them,  foreigners  might  find  easy  access  from  the  foreign  settlements 
into  those  states ; and  as  natives  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nation  of  the 
European,  and  consider  all  white  faces  alike,  the  object  of  a passport  would  be 
to  distinguish  Britons  from  those  of  a foreign  nation,  and  to  prevent  the  latter 
passing  through  the  country  without  permission  from  the  local  governments; 
but  the  restriction  is  not  one  to  which  European  settlers  alone  are  subject.  All 
gentlemen  in  our  own  service  gladly  comply  with  so  simple  a restriction ; and  I 
have  known  a young  man  in  college  who  declined  to  do  so,  arrested,  and  carried 
by  force  to  the  residence  of  the  magistrate. 

1500.  Are  passports  now  requisite  for  travellers  in  India  ? — Throughout  the 
Madras  presidency.  In  Bengal,  less  attention  is  paid  to  that  arrangement,  for 
the  reasons  I have  already  stated. 

1501.  What  officers  are  appointed  in  India  to  see  that  travellers  have  pass- 
ports?— It  is  the  duty  of  every  native  police-officer  who  sees  an  European 
travelling,  to  demand  his  passport. 

1502.  Are  you  of  opinion  dial  this  restriction  is  not  considered  vexatious?— 

I cannot  undertake  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  considered  vexatious  by  many 
persons  ignorant  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  established;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  one  person  in  particular,  Mr.  Peter  Gordon,  has  strongly  objected 
to  such  a restriction. 

1503.  In  the  view  of  making  the  system  of  passports  entirely  subservient  to 
distinguish  between  British  subjects  and  a foreigner,  might  not  the  passport  of  the 
British  subject  be  considered  as  his  right,  rather  than  as  a matter  of  favour? — 

Passports  are  never  matter  of  favour;  they  are  issued  to  all  British  subjects 
having  leave  to  reside  in  India,  and  also  to  foreigners ; and  the  object  of  them  is 
to  stop  the  foreigner  alone,  when  he  comes  near  the  boundary  between  our  terri- 
tories and  the  native  state,  as  they  would  of  course  restrict  him  to  our  own  territory. 

1504.  Then  the  fact  is,  that  though  the  object  is  to  affect  only  foreigners,  it 
affects  Englishmen  also? — It  does. 

1505.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  having  occurred  of  a passport  having 
been  withdrawn  from  a British  subject? — A passport  cannot  be  withdrawn,  but 
the  issue  of  it  may  be  refused.  Once  given,  it  justifies  the  bearer  travelling  from 
a point  nominated  to  another  point  nominated,  and  nothing  can  obstruct  him,  as 
the  passport  is  evidence  of  the  permission  granted. 

150(i.  Are  they  permanent  or  temporary? — They  are  granted  on  each  occa- 
sion ; they  are  granted  for  every  movement  from  one  place  to  another.  I myself 
have  constantly  used  them,  in  travelling  from  one  plaee  to  another,  where  I held 
no  official  situation. 

1507.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  change  your  line  of  route  for  any  reason,  what 
must  you  do? — The  passport  denotes  the  place  from  which  you  move,  and  that 
to  which  you  are  going,  without  prescribing  any  particular  route. 

1508.  Can  passports  be  obtained  in  other  places  besides  the  presidencies? — 

From  all  European  officers,  civil  and  military. 

150Q.  Should  you  deem  it  necessary,  in  case  of  a free  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  India,  to  reserve,  either  to  the  Governor-general  or  the  local  governor 
of  a presidency,  the  power  of  deporting  an  individual  settled  in  India,  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  without  trial  ? — I think  such  authority  very  objectionable;  at  the  same 
time,  I conceive  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  power  in  India, 
that  restrictions  should  be  placed  over  persons  dangerous  to  the  stale.  I would 
not,  however,  place  greater  restrictions  over  Europeans 'than  over  natives.  The 
government  at  present  have  it  in  their  power,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  confine  any 
native  under  a warrant  issued  by  the  government  without  trial ; and,  in  a casein 
which  I strongly  recommended  that  a prisoner  should  be  brought  to  trial,  a case  in 
which,  by  the  murder  of  his  wife,  he  excluded  himself  from  succeeding  to  the 
(445. — I.)  y.  musnut) 
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musnud  or  throne,  which  was  his  birthright,  the  Bengal  government  declined  to 
A.D.  Campbell,  jjrjn-  t|iu  prisoner  to  trial,  and  he  has  since  been  confined  as  a prisoner  of  state. 

Esq-  l510-  1J0  y011  mean  to  state  it  as  your  opinion,  that  such  a power  ought  to 

23  March  1832.  exig(  in't|le  governing  authority,  without  restriction  or  qualification? — It  is  so 
dangerous  a power,  that  I think  it  ought  to  be  liable  to  restriction.  A distinct 
legislative  enactment  on  each  particular  occasion  has  been  suggested ; but  I 
conceive  that  empowering  the  government  to  detain,  without  deporting,  the 
offender,  pending  his  apppal  to  the  authorities  in  this  country,  would  sufficiently 
provide  for  the  danger,  without  exposing  individuals  to  the  loss  and  distress 
which  sudden  deportation  from  India  may  Cause. 

1511.  Can  you  imagine  the  occurrence  of  any  such  cases  of  imperative  urgency 
as  would  not  he  met  by  the  detention  of  an  individual,  under  the  eye  of  the 
presidency,  until  the  decision  of  the  authorities  at  home  upon  his  case  should 
have  been  received? — I cannot;  and  I think  that  in  most  cases,  where  security 
for  future  good  behaviour  might  be  given,  the  government  would  he  inclined  to 
release,  and  might  safely  release,  the  prisoner  pending  such  reference. 

1512.  You  have  stated  that  you  entertain  no  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  an 
unrestricted  intercourse,  between  England  and  India;  do  you  imagine  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  emigrants  from  England  to  India  would  consist  of  persons  who 
went  there  in  order  to  make  their  fortunes  and  return  to  England,  or  persons 
who  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  permanent  settlers  in  India?— I 
think  few  would  leave  this  country  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  India; 
but  the  unsuccessful  there  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  quit  India. 

15 1 3.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  gradually  the  effect  of  such  a state  of  things 
would  be,  in  process  of  time,  to  introduce  a considerable  proportion  of  permanent 
.English  settlers  in  India?— I think  nqt.  Those  who  remained  would  be  in 
such  distressed  circumstances  as  not  to  be  likely  to  leave  many  descendants 
behind  them.  The  others,  I conclude,  would  return  to  the  mother  country. 

1514.  Do  not  you  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  he  the  duty  of  the  English 
Government  rather  to  take  care  that  the  judicial  and  other  institutions  in  India 
were  adapted  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  Indian  population,  than  to  those 
of  any  Europeans  who  might  think  proper  to  become,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  fortunes,  temporary  residents  in  India  ? — Decidedly.  The  laws  of  India 
ought  to  he  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  not  of  the  few 
Europeans  who  resort  thither.  But  unless  the  laws  affecting  the  latter  were,  in 
some  degree,  assimilated  to  those  to  which  they  are  subject  in  this  country, 
Parliament  would  be  assailed  continually,  until  they  altered  the  law,  by  an 
universal  outcry  on  the  part  of  such  settlers. 

1515.  Do  not  you  think,  that  in  such  a case  Parliament  would  act  more  justly 
in  obliging  those  emigrants  to  conform  to  whatever  state  of  laws  was  thought,  best 
suited  to  the  native  population  of  India,  and  that  that  ought  to  he  the  main  and 
.sole  guide  of  the  resolutions  of  the  British  Legislature  on  those  subjects? — Cer- 
tainly, if  a choice  is  necessary  between  the  British  and  the  native  law.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  the  native  law  may  be  assimilated  to  the  British,  at  least  to  a certain 
extent,  with  benefit  to  the  natives  themselves,  and  so  as  to  meet  the  feelings  also 
of  the  emigrants  from  this  country.  I allude  to  a partial  introduction  of  trial  by 
jury,  as  provided  in  Regulation  X.  of'  1827,  in  the  Madras  code.  . 

1516.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  British  law  is  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  the  European  himself  in  India  ?— By  no  means. 

. 15iy.  Though  personally  not  acquainted  with  Bengal,  are  you  aware  of  the 
general  effects  of  its  administration  in  Calcutta? — I am  not  aware  of  its  effects  in 
• Calcutta,  more  than  two  casual  visits  to  that  presidency  enable  me  to  speak;  but 
lam  fully  aware  of  its  operation  in  Madras,  and  I should  say  decidedly  that  the 
criminal  law  is  vastly  more  severe  than  that  administered  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  civil  law  also  is  attended  by  an  expense  which  has  ruined 
•most  of  the  native  families  of  distinction  at  Madras,  and  borne  most  heavily  upon 
Europeans.  One  gentleman,  to  protect  the  estate  of  his  deceased  brother  from 
the  effect  of  a palpable  forgery,  expended,  I believe,  about  50,000  rupees,  nearly 
the  amount  of  the  forgery  itself  in  law  expenses.  The  natives  of  the  presidency 
see  their  fellow-countrymen  hung  for  crimes  which,  committed  beyond  the 
boundary,  never  are  visited  with  the  extreme  punishment  of  death. 

1518.  Do  not  you  think  that  a code  or  system  of  law  might  he  made  advan- 
tageously by  an  amalgamation  and  selection  of  the  laws  of  England  and  the  laws 
of  India,-  which  would  meet  the  wants  of  both  classes? — I do  not  think  that  the 
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frinciples  of  the  law  of  England  can  with  benefit  be  assimilated  to  those  of  ' * 

ndiu  ; but  I conceive  that  the  principles  of  the  Indian  codes  may  be  so  modi-  A%  D-^arnPbell< 
fied  by  the  principles  of  general  equity  and  general  law.  say  the  civil  or  Roman  *sq' 
law,  such  as  is  in  operation  in  Scotland,  as  to  he  beneficial  both  to  the  natives  of  23  Mllrch  1832‘ 
that  country,  and  to  those  who  may  emigrate  from  this. 

1519-  Has  not  the  system  of  juries  extended  considerably  in  some  parts  of  India, 
and  would  not  the  application  of  that  to  many  purposes  of  law  be  very  acceptable 
tothenatives? — Thejury  system  isconfined  entirely  within  thelimitsofthe  Supreme 
Court.  The  Regulation  I have  already  mentioned  contemplates  its  gradual  exten- 
sion, in  criminal  cases,  to  the  Madras  provinces ; hut  it  has  never  been  acted  on, 
and  has  been  considered  objectionable  by  the  government  which  succeeded  that 
which  framed  it.  The  puuchayet  system  in  civil  cases  only  has  been  tried  in 
the  Madras  provinces,  but  its  success  has  not  been  so  great  as  was  expected. 


Jovvi,  2Q°  die  Martii,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Peter  Aubcr , Esquire,  called  in  ; and  further  Examined.  Peter  Avbtr,  Esq. 

1520.  REFERRING  to  your  answer,  No.  1264,  can  you  explain  the  circum-  29  Marcl1 1832- 
stance  of  that  letter? — With  regard  to  the  political  one  from  Bengal  of  3d  Feb- 
ruary 1828,  it  appears  that  in  the  Return  to  this  Committee  there  were  two 

other  letters  coupled  with  it,  and  that  the  answer  which  was  given  by  the  Court 
on  the  Sd  of. July  1829  anticipated  the  matter  comprised  in  the  two  other  letters 
of  November  1829  and  March  1830  from  India.  1 think  those  are  the  dates. 

1521.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a selection  ut  a later  period  of  life  than  actually 
is  at  present  the  case,  would  he  preferable  in  respect  to  the  age  at  which  a young 
man  ought  to  enter  the  civil  service  in  India,  and  that  22  years  of  age  would  be 
the  period  at  which  they  .should  so  enter  such  service ; do  you  see  any,  and  what, 
objections  to  the  substitution  of  this  later  period? — The  objections  may  be  viewed 
as  both  physical  and  moral.  The  first  objection  that  occurs  to  me,  referring 
simply  to  the  principles  which  have  guided  the  ages  now  fixed,  has  reference  to  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  young  men.  The  age  at  which  they  now  go  out  is  con- 
sidered belter  calculated  to  enable  them  to  fall  in  with  the  manners,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  to  encounter  the  change  of  climate;  and  at  that  age 
they  more  readily  gain  a knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages:  on  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  they  went  out  at  the  age  of  22,  and  prose- 
cuted their  studies  in  this  country  for  three  or  four  years  longer,  they  would  go 
out  better  qualified  in  point  of  general  education,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  tor 
the  high  stations  they  are  destined  to  fill,  and  that  they  would  be  enabled  to 
enter  upon  any  duties  on  arriving  in  India. 

■ 1522.  You  have  stated  some  objections  to  the  substitution  of  a later  period,  and 
some  moral  ones;  on  the  other  linnd,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  1 here  is  any,  and  what, 
objection  on  the  latter  score,  namely,  on  the  moral  ground* to  a young  man 
destined  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  India,  remaining  in  England,  and 
forming  in  England  the  habits  of  English  life? — I certainly  think  that  young  men 
staying  in  this  country  till  the  age  of  22  might  form  habits  and  views  that  would 
attach  them  more  strongly  to  England  than  they  are  liable  to  under  the  existing 
system.  I can  easily  imagine  that  they  might  acquire  additional  habits  of  expense 
and  extravagance,  which  1 think  they  are  more  free  from  under  the  present  mode. 

1523.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  conceive  that  the  class  of  young  men 
from  whom  usually  the  writers  are  selected  in  this  country,  would  be  more  likely 
to  contract  habits  of  expense  and  extravagance  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22 
at  home,  than  they  would  be  in  India? — I think  that  they  would  not  have  the 
same  means  in  India  that  they  have  at  home;  because  at  present,  when  a young 
man  reaches  India,  he  is  sent  into  the  MofussiJ,  and  placed  under  a civil  servant, 
who,  I believe,  takes  cognizance  of  his  conduct. 

1524.  Do  you  mean  to  state  this  to  be  the  practice  in  India  of  your  own 
•knowledge? — I believe  it  is  so  at  present;  but  if  I am  wrong  in  this  supposition, 
you  have  only  to  place  Calcutta  and  London  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  to 
the  means  which  they  afford' of  indulging  extravagance,  and  if  the  young -men 

(445. — I.)  z 2 were 
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were  consequently  to  remain  at  Calcutta,  1 should  say  they  were  as  liable  to 

Peter  Auber,  Esq.  ]lai,its  of  extravagance  and  expense  there  as  they  would  be  here. 

29  March  1832.  1525.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  young  men  have  been  in  the  habit  of  anti- 

cipating their  resources  in  India,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  have  obtained 
credit?— I believe  that  the  fact  of  many  of  the  civil  servants  being  in  debt  is 
well  known,  and  that  the  facilities  of  obtaining  money  during  the  residence  of 
the  young  men  at  Calcutta  has  presented  means  of  extravagance,  which  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  desirous  of  preventing  by  abolishing  the  College  there. 

152fi.  You  have  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  continuing  to  a 
later  period  their  education  in  this  country  previous  to  proceeding  to  India,  you 
should  suppose  they  might  be  likely  to  form  habits  and  views  that  would  attach 
them  more  intimately  to  their  own  country  ; do  you  not  conceive  that  all  young 
men  who  at  present  proceed  to  India  look  forward  to  the  speediest  possible 
return  to  their  own  country, as  soon  as  they  shall  acquire  sufficient  property? — 

I have  no  doubt  that  almost  every  servant  who  goes  out  does  so  with  the  hope 
of  returning  to  this  country ; but  I should  conceive  that  young  men  proceeding 
at  the  earlier  age  have  not  those  strong  ties  to  make  them  as  desirous  of  remain- 
ing in  their  native  country,  which  others  might  form  at  the  age  of  2 2,  and  Mat  at 
the  latter  age  they  are  less  disposed  to  view  India,  as  it  ought  to  be  considered 
in  a great  degree,  as  their  future  home. 

1527.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
system,  though  not  the  best  system  that  could  be  adopted,  if,  the  whole  of  the 
service  being  originally  military,  selections  were  afterwards  made  therefrom  for  the 
civil  offices  pflhe  government;  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  such  a modifi- 
cation, of  the  existing  system? — It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a total  departure 
from  the  principles  at  present  laid  down  by  the  Legislature  for  conducting  the  two 
branches  of  the  Indian  service,  civil  and  military : and  if  it  is  on  (he  one  hand  con- 
tended that,  it  is  desirable,  that  young  men  should  remain  till  the  age  of  22,  to 
acquire  a better. education  to  fit  them  for  civil  duties  in  India,  you  would  neces- 
sarily oblige  all  parties  to  remain  to.  the  same  age ; and  I think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  22  would  be  generally  thought  too  advanced  a period  lor  young  men  to  enter 
into  the  military  service.  I think  also  that  the  course  of  education  which  is  mow 
pursued  by  cadets  is  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  is  followed  by  those  intended 
for  the,  civil  service,  I am  quite  aware  that,  there  have  been  numerous  instances  in 
which  individuals  in  the  military. service  have  boon  selected  to  fill  high  and  im- 
portant civil  situations  in  India,  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  tho  Company’s 
government,  when  newly  acquired  possessions  were  comparatively  in  an  unsettled 
state.  They  are  now  also  chosen  ; but  the  opinion  of  Marquis  Wo  lies  ley,  who 
when  Governor-general  had,  selected  military  men,  was  averse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  them  in  civil  situations  as  a principle.  His  Lordship  recorded  a Minute, 
in  July  1799,  wherein  he  stated,  “ Although  I acknowledge  with  great  .satisfac- 
tion the  eminent  services  of. Lieutenant-Colonel  Reade  and  other  military  officers 
in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  my  opinion  is  decidedly  averse  to  the 
systematic  employment  of  military  collectors  and  assistants,  and  I accordingly 
recommend  that  all  appointments  of  this  nature  made  by  the  commander-in- 
chief, under  the  immediate  exigency  of  the  case,  be  revoked.  In  the  room  of 
military  assistants,  I propose  that  gentlemen  front  the  civil  service  be  invariably 
chosen  for  those  situations.”  In  this  the  Court  of.  Directors  fully  concurred. 
There  is  another  objection  that  occurs  to  me,  which  I may  take  Ibc  liberty  of 
stating.  If  the  principle  were  to  prevail  of  selecting  from  the  military  for  the 
civil  stations,  the  government  would  necessarily  make  choice  of  the  best  military 
servants,  .and  thus  .would  leave. the  Indian  army  comparatively  divested  of’ the 
aid  of  those  superior.officevs,  whose,  connection  aiyd  continuance  with  their  corps 
apt}  in  command  arc  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that  good,  understanding 
sp  important  between  the.  European  officers  and  the  native  troops. 

1528.  You  consider  then,  that  under  the  plan  suggested,  the  army  would  be 
left  with.pi.it, the... higher  talents  .which  are  now, intermixed  with  it;  those  higher 
talents, bping  taken  prominently  into  the  civil  sevvi.ee  as  the  higher  in  point  of 
emolument. and igener.il  consideration  ?— My  answer  of  course  lias  reference  to 
the  supposition  tjjgt  all  are  to  be.  chosen  from  the  military  service,  and  if  so, 
that  is  decidedly  my  opinion. 

1529,  If  the  command  of  corps  were  made  equal  to  those  higher  civil  situa- 
tions, do  not  you  think  ,tl?at  the  military  men  would  be  as  disposed,  or  probably 
more  disppsed,  to  retain.thcjji.cpmmand  of  corps  than  to  go  to  civil  situations? — If 
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it  is  simply  taken  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  then  as  a pecuniary  inducement  I 

presume  they  would  ; but  I think  it  would  be  a very  material  increase  of  expense  ; Petcr  Auber>  Es(l- 
and  it  is  to  be  also  coupled  with  the  recollection  that  they  are  to  remain  in  this  29  March  1832- 
country  till  the  age  of  22,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  education 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  servants  for  civil  duties.  It  would  likewise  be  a de- 
parture from  the  sound  principle  which  has  always  prevailed  of  having  distinct 
services,  and  would  be  vesting  the  power  of  government  wholly  in  military  men, 
which  I think  is  a principle  that  would  scarcely  be  admitted. 

1530.  Do  you  think  the  system  established  at  Haileybury  is  the  best  upon  the 
whole  that  can  be  devised  with  a view  of  forming  the  young  men  for  useful  civil 
service  in  India? — I know  that  strong  testimonies  have  been  borne  to  the  con- 
duct, character,  and  acquirements  of  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Haileybury. 

That  establishment  was  not  formed  without  a full  persuasion  that  it  would  give 
to  the  Indian  service  a set  of  young  men  well  qualified  in  every  point  of  view  to 
perform  the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  them.  When  in  1824  a motion 
was  made  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  for  the  abolition  of  the  College,  Mr.  Robert 
Grant  observed : “ I find,  generally  speaking,  that  the  most  important  posts  seem 
to  have  been  filled  in  India  by  those  who  have  been  the  most  distinguished  for 
proficiency  at  Haileybury.’1  He  added : “ Of  five  or  six  civil  secretaries  at  Cal- 
cutta, three,  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Prinsep,  and  Stirling  were  distinguished  prize- 
men for  proficiency  at  Haileybury.  Of  four  secretaries  at  Madras,  and  four  at 
Bombay,  two  at  each  place,  Messrs.  Clive  and  MacphersOri  Macleod  at  the  former, 
and  Messrs.  Norris  and  Simpson  at  the  latter,  were  of  the  same  class;  and  a third, 

Mr.  Parish,  had  just  been  promoted  from  the  same  situation  at  Bombay.”  With 
reference  to  its  being  considered  the  best  ineans  of  educating  young  men  lor 
India,  1 by  no  means  lake  upon  myself  to  give  any  such  opinion,  for  1 believe  it 
would  be  equally  possible  to  get  men  as  Well  qualified  elsewhere ; always  pro- 
vided a proper  and  sufficient  test  is  established  by  which  the  qualification's  of  the 
individuals  are  to  be  decided ; for  I consider  the  service  in  India  deserves  to 


have  the  very  best  educated  men  it  can  obtain. 

1531 . It  has  been  suggested,  that  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  appoint- 
ment nf  the  young  men  at  Haileybury,  they  iue'apt  to  presume  too  much  upon 
1 their  interest,  and  consider  themselves  too  free  from  restraint.  From  your  official 
connection  with  the  East  India  Company,  have  you  any  reason  to  conceive  that 
this  has  practically  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of'  the  College1  and  of  the  service, 
or  can  you  state  to  tub  Committee  an'ygro'U'nds1  lJ|iou  WhiCh'y'ollddUbt  the'  accu- 
racy of  such  suggestion1? — >1  can  scarcely  belifevc  if  probable  that  ally  young  man 
' would  rest  upon  the  interest  he  might  hftve  Vith  an  individual  Director  to  secure 
him  from  the  results  of  misconduct,  even  at  the  College,  and  certainly  not  in 
India.  1 With  regard  to  the  College,  the  Court  of  Directors  divested  themselves 
of  the  powef  ofinterfCrlng  in  any  way  With  the  proceedings  of  the  College  Council, 
cither  as  to  punishment,  rustication,  or  removal' Of  students  from  thence.  With 
respect  to  servants  who  may  have  reachedTndia,  I should  conceive  that  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Cburt  Of  Directors,  or  any  individual  Director,  in  the 
event  of  misconduct,  would  be  out  of  the  question  | and  he  could  Have1  no  ground 
to  rely  upon  any  interest  he  had  here,  so'fdr  as  the  Coui't'bf  Directors  were  con- 
cerned, because  every  event'  that  takes  place  in  India  having  reference  to  the 
conduct  Of  a civil' servant  there  cbmes'  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  >;  and  this  fhet  presents'oneof  the  many  points  wherein  the  check 
of  the1  Board  forms  so  essential  a part  inthe  present' system.  ' 

1 1532. 1 The  Committee  have  ft  return  from  the  India  House  of 'tlie  total  ex- 
penses attending 'the  establishment  of  thc'lSast  India  College  at  H'dileybury  from 
its  coihm'encenvent';' 'are yhu  award  What’  is  the'  cost  ofeach  individual  writer  who 
is  thevd  educated  ?^The'  total  expense  ' ‘by  a return  which  'Ms ‘been  presented  to 
this  Committee,  'attending  the  establishment  at'Haileybilfy.'iiidlhsIve  Of  the  build- 
' itig  account,  froth  1805-6  to'  1 830*1,  ifr '25  years,'  ahiohhts  to '36S.439J.  17«-  4dL 
: Exc  lusive  of  llih  building,  it'  haS‘bOeiV26^O80k  14s.  10cZ;  The  number  of  persons 

1 appointed  'Writers  has  beeiVlI^OJ  and  the  cost',1  ihfchidihg  the  building  account 
under' the  fi  1-st  SUm  Of  363,4391; 'has  bCdrt  S8flM'2s.  to-'each  person  appointed. 
Exclusive'of  the'bulldihg'aecount,  the  expense1  of  the  education  of  each  Writer 
has  been  284/.  2s.  : , 

1583;  What  period  of  education  does  that  give  to  each  writer?— It  would  be 
' taken  at  four  tfenhs,  or  two  years ; but  latterly  the  Writers  have  not  been  required, 
since  the'baSsihg  of  the'-Actof  1826,  to  remain  dUrihgfoiU-  terms  at'tlie  College. 

(445, — I.)  z 3 1534.  By 
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1.534-  By  tlic  last  Act  renewing  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Company,  the  Com- 
Peter  Auber,  Esq,  V,  f)0mlt]  t0  expend  a lac  of  rupees  out  ofthe  surplus  territorial  revenue, 

29  March  1832.  ^ ^ n)0Se  0f  educating' the  natives  of  India  ; when  under  that  Act  did  the 
Company  begin  to  expend  any  portion  ofthe  money  upon  that  object, and  what 
sum  upon  the  aggregate  has  the  Company  so  expended  ?— I believe  a return 
is  before  this  Committee  of  the  sum,  which  amounts  to  an  aggregate  of  about 
3fil)Ol)OZ. ; they  began  to  expend  it  in  the  first'  yfcar;  and  continued  it  each  year 
successively,  more  or  less,  up  to  the  present  time,  making  an  aggregate  of  3(>0,OOOZ. 

1535.  And  being  on  'an  average  how  much  ? — Nineteen  or  twenty  thousand 

8 jagg,  is  n(,t  that 20,0001.  more  than  a lac  and  a half? — Decidedly.  I find  in 
17  years  it  is  358,351/. 

1537.  In  the  first  year  alter  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
1814,  it  would  appear  from  the  return  that  the  sum  of  12,585/.  was  expended  on 
the  object;  it  appears  that  four  years  subsequent  not  above  half  that  sum  was 
so  expended  ; can  you  account  for  that  diminution  ? — I cannot,  account  for  it. 

1588.  Does  it  not  appear  by  the  same  return  that  for  Lho  last  six  years  the 
sum  expended  has  been  never  less  than  twice  as  much  as  by  law  the  East  India 
Company  were  required  to  apply  to  this  purpose,  and  in  one  year  more  than  five 
times  as  much  ? — It  does.  ....... 

1539.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  a view  to  a unity  ol  action  m the  adminis- 
tration ofthe  British  power  in  the  East,  that  one  Supreme  Governor  should  be 
appointed,  the  governors  in  council  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  being  reduced 
to  lieutenant-governors  with  councils ; can  you  state  to  the  Committee  from  your 
experience  of  the  Indian  administration, what  results  would  follow  such  alteration? 

jam  not  prepared  to  state  what  results  would  follow  such  alteration ; but  it  would 

be  a very  great  change  from  the  existing  system  of  the  three  governments,  and 
would  vest  in  one  individual  a power  so  great,  and  the  government  of  dominions  so 
extensive,  that  1 think  one  Supreme  Governor  would  hardly  be  able  to  perform  the 
functions  of  it  satisfactorily,  either  to  himself  or  to  the  authorities  to  whom  lie 
would  be  responsible.  You  may  now  and  then  have  a Governor-general  who, 
from  previous  acquaintance  with  India,  or  from  his  habits  of  life  and  peculiar  quali- 
fications, may  be  fitted  to  embrace  a larger  rule  than  another ; but  looking  at  what 
has  taken  place,  especially  during  the  Ava  war,  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was 
requested  to  remain  at  Madras  during  those  operations, and  also  of  the  proceedings 
against  Bliurtpore,  and  referring  also  to  other  political  occurrences  in  India,  and 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  government  of  Bombay,  was  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  Mahratta  war,  I think  that  it  is  most  essential  for  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  India  to  retain  the  governments  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  I can 
however  readily  imagine  that  it  might,  be  expedient  to  give  to  the  Governor- 
general  greater  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  than  he  at 
present  possesses ; and  I can  conceive  no  objection  to  liis  being  empowered  to  act 
in  any  part  of  India,  that,  is,  in  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay ; and  that  when  he  may 
beat  either  of  the  other  presidencies  he  should  take,  the  chair  in  council,  having, 
as  he  would  then  possess,  the  aid  and  advice  of  those  who  would  necessarily  be 
conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the  presidency,  and  whose  opinions  the  Governor- 
general  might  or  might  not  follow,  as  he  should  judge  best  for  the  interest*)  of  India; 
exercising  also  the  power,  when  at  those  presidencies,  of  acting  contrary  to  the 
opinion  ofthe  whole  council,  if  he  should  see  fit,  recording,  as  he  is  now  called 
upon  to  do,  liis  reasons  for  the  course  of  policy  that  he  might  adopt;  which  reasons 
would  necessarily  be  sent  home,  and  be  judged  of  by  the  authorities  in  England. 

1540.  The  suggestion  referred  to  in  the  last  question  was  accompanied  with 
another  suggestion  for  detaching  the  local  administration  ofthe  government  of 
Calcutta  from  the  office  of  Governor-general,  with  a view. to  leave  the  Governor- 
general  at  liberty  to  transfer  himself'  and  his  government  and  his  court  to  such 
parts  of  India  as  he  from  time  to  time  might  think  expedient ; and  it  further  con- 
templuted  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  legislative  council  in  India.  Supposing 
the  Governor-general  relieved  in  those  two  points,  should  you  then  remain  of 
opinion  that  the  general  administration  ofthe  three  presidencies,  administered  by 
lieutenant-governors  appointed  under  him,  would  be  more  than  could  be  expected 
from  a man  qualified  to  fill  that  situation  ? — I think  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  act 
of  government,' it  would  be  expecting  morefrom  any  individual  than  ho  could  fairly 
be  expected  to  perform.  I would  imagine  a change  in  the  Indian  government, 
which  t ikes  place  within  five  or  sixyears  generally,  and  a Governor-general  arriving 
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in  India  comparatively  ignorant,  and  almost  certainly  practically  ignorant,  at  least  

of  the  system,  and  of' course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  governments  there;  he  Pcter  Aul>er<  Es<l- 
might  then,  under  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  subordinate  governments,  pro-  29  Marcli  l832. 
ceed  at  once  fr  om  Bengal  to  Madras  or  to  Bombay,  and  follow  a course  of  policy 
with  regard  to  any  native  states  under  those  presidencies,  diametrically  opposed 
to  what  was  in  operation,  and  not  having  the  advice,  counsel,  and  aid  of  a 
governor  and  council,  who,  under  the  present  system,  would  necessarily  he  con- 
versant with  the  affairs  of  their  respective  presidencies,  and  the  relation  in  which 
such  presidency  stood  to  the  native  states,  pursue  a course  of  policy  very  inju- 
rious to  the  character  and  interests  of  the  British  Government  in  India. 

With  regard  to  a legislative  council  relieving  the  Governor-general  from  much 
labour,  I have  already  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  the  Committee  the  num- 
ber of  Regulations  passed  since  1793,  and  I have  ventured  to  state  that  I do  not 
consider  the  mere  extent  of  labour  as  a reason  for  such  a provision.  I was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  close  of  my  last  examination  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  general 
question  of  a legislative  council,  upon  which  I was  questioned,  and  stated  that  I 
ventured  to  entertain  a different  opinion  from  those  which  had  been  advanced, 
when  the  Committee  adjourned  to  attend  the  House.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Bombay  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  connection  with  other  points  that  have  been  brought  forward 
as  to  the  nomination  of  a receiver  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  to  an  estate 
in  the  Mofussil,  and  the  powers  such  receiver  was  to  exercise;  also  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  to  commit  for  contempt  within  the  jurisdiction 
or  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court ; and  as  to  four  natives  who  had  been  guilty  of 
some  criminal  offences,  and  of  which  the  Provisional  Court  disclaimed  cognizance, 
have  led  more  immediately  to  the  formal  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
legislative  council. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  points  already  noticed,  there  are  others  of  equal, 
if  not  far  greater,  moment,  which  it  appears  to  me  no  legislative  council  that  could 
now  be  formed  in  India  would  be  competent  to  settle,  and  which  I cannot  for  a 
moment  conceive  Parliament  would  allow  to  be  decided  upon  by  any  legislative 
council  whatever,  such  as  defining  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  especially 
its  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  ; also  the  laws  to  which  British  subjects  shall  be 
amenable  in  the  event  of  an  unrestricted,  or  rather  under  an  increased  resort  of 
British  subjects  and  others  to  India ; likewise  the  laws  to  which  East  Indians 
shall  henceforth  be  subjected.  They  are  viewed  as  natives  of  India;  but  in 
religion,  language,  education,  and  habits,  they  assimilate  with  British  subjects. 

There  is  the  important  question  also  as  to  trial  by  jury  in  the  Mofussil. 

These  are  all  points  of  infinite  moment  to  the  character  of  our  government  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  can,  I conceive,  be  only  settled  by  the 
British  Parliament,  with  the  aid  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  this  country, 
and  who  have  had  local  experience,  and  filled  high  stations  under  the  Crown  and 
the  Company  in  India,  as  well  us  with  that  of  other  professional  men  who  have 
from  their  engagements  b6ep  led  to  consider  Indian  jurisprudence.  If  this  is 
done  with  that  caution  and  deliberation  which  the  subject  calls  for,  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  have  given  rise  to  the  proposition  for  a 
legislative  council  will  be  removed. 

The  points  then  to,  be  left;  either  for  the  government  as  now  constituted,  or  for 
a legislative  council,  would  be,  the  framing  Rules,  Ordinances,  and  Regulations 
for  the  good  government  of  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  on 
other  matters  connected  with,;the  well-being  of  the  several  interests  within  the 
limits  of  the  Supreme  Cpurt.  .These  are  now  not  valid  until  registered  by  the 
Supreme  Court ; they  are  then  sent  home  and  publicly  exhibited  at  the  India 
House,  and  may  be  appealed  against  within  60  days  of  such  exhibition,  and  His 
Majesty  may  disallow  such  Regulations  within  two  years  from  their  passing, 
should  he  see  fit  so  to  do. 

The  number  of  these  since  1793  have  scarcely  amounted  to  150  for  Bengal. 

The  next  point  is  the  Regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  interior  ; 
these  are  passed  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  under  the  21  Geo.  3,  and 
subsequent  Acts.  I may  perhaps  refer  to  a remark  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
when  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  the 
Calcutta  College.  His  Lordship  remarked  : 

“The  pleadings  in  the  several  courts,  and  all  important  judicial  transactions  are 
conducted  in  the  native  languages.  The  law  which  the  Company’s  judges  are 
(•445.— I.)  " z 4 bound 
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bound  to  administer  is  not  the  law  of  England,  but  that  law  to  which  the  natives 

Peter  Avber , Esq.  j,;u|  jong  |)een  accustomed  under  their  former  sovereigns,  tempered  and  mitigated 
29  March  1832.  by  the  voluminous  Regulations  of  the  Governor-general  or  Governors  in  Council, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  judicial  and  executive  functions  of  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  collectors, 
the  judges,  magistrates,  and  collectors  occasionally  act  in  the  capacity  of  governors 
of  their  respective  districts,  employing  the  military,  and  exercising  other  extensive 
powers;  they  are  likewise  required  from  time  to  time  to  propose  to  the  government 
such  amendments  of  the  existing  laws,  or  such  new  laws  as  may  appear  to  them 
to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  their  respective  districts. 
In  this  view  the  servants  employed  in  the  departments  of  judicature  and  revenue 
constitute  a species  of  subordinate  legislative  council  to  the  government,  and 
also  a channel  by  which  the  government  ought  to  be  enabled  at  all  times  to 
ascertain  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.” 

Thus  in  a measure  corroborating  what  had  been  stated  in  opposition  to  the 
formation  in  India  of  a legislative  assembly,  immediately  preceding  the  Act  of 
17S1  (for  the  idea  is  not  a new  one),  viz.  that  Parliament  was  not  called  on  to 
enact  new  laws  for  a new  colony,  but  only  to  grant  more  extensive  Regulations 
for  a people  who  had  long  a constitution  of  their  own.  The  only  point  is  con- 
sideration,  before  the  Regulations  are  passed. 

The  question  then  appears  to  be,  how  can  the  best  consideration  be  ensured 
upon  every  proposition  for  the  enactment  of  a new  Regulation. 

The  Governor-general  does  not  think  that  at  the  present  moment  India  pre- 
sents the  means  for  forming  a legislative  council,  and  proposes  that  the  Supreme 
Government  and  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  the  materials. 

A gentleman,  to  whose  opinions  on  India  matters  much  weight  is  attached, 
thinks  such  a council  ought  to  be  composed  of  a large  number,  comprising  not 
only  the  Supreme  Government  and  the  Supreme  Court,  but  some  civil  servants 
and  some  natives,  and  also  the  lieutenant-governor  (supposing  the  change  made) 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  that  the  council  should  meet  on  all  propositions  for  a 
new  Regulation,  and  discuss  the  same  fully  and  deliberately;  and  in  the  event  ofall 
the  members  not  being  able  to  meet,  that  they  should  interchange  their  ideas  in 
writing.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  a proposal  could  have  been  seriously  in- 
tended, more  especially  as  promptitude  is  one  of  the  arguments  urged  for  the 
establishment  of  a legislative  council ; whereas  a proposed" law  might  originate  in 
Calcutta,  and  have  to  travel  from  thence  to  Siralah,  and  then  to  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  find  its  way  back  to  Calcutta  before  it  passed  into  a law.  Moreover, 
the  benefit  of  oral  discussion  would  be  lost  in  such  a scheme  ; and  after  all,  the 
Governor-general  would  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  law,  for  he  is  to  have  the  veto,  and 
surely  lie  could  not  be  expected  to  give  it  until  he  had  fullyconsidered  the  subject. 

The  time  will  no  doubt  arrive  when  India  will  be  in  a situation  to  legislate  for 
herself ; but  till  that  period  arrives,  it  is,  I conceive,  our  duty  to  legislate  lor  her, 
and  in  so  doing  to  be  guided  by  those  principles  which  are  recorded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Regulations  formed  into  a code  in  1793. 

By  defining  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I presume  to  think  ought 
to  be  maintained  under  whatever  changes  may  be  made,  in  consideration  of  the 
number  of  British  subjects  under  the  denomination  of  East  Indians,  now  little 
short  of  30,000,  and  which  must  increase ; added  to  whom  will  be  the  British 
subjects  who  may  proceed  under  a less  restricted  intercourse  with  India:  by 
ordaining,  that  all  Rules,  Ordinances  and  Regulations  shall  be  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who,  if  no  legal  objection  exists,  after  a certain 
period  shall  be  bound  to  register  them,  sending  home,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  any 
objections  to  be  considered  by  the  King  in  Council,  communication  thereof  being 
madetotheSupremeGovernment:  by  forming  a subsidiaryjudicial  Board  toconsist 
of  a member  of  the  Supreme  Council, ajudge  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and 
the  advocate-general,  or  any  other  functionary  at  the  presidency,  such  as  the  terri- 
torial and  revenue  secretary,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider  any  proposed 
Regulation, and  transmit  the  same,  with  their  sentiments,  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Council,  wheresuch  proposed  Regulation  should  lie  a week  for  consideration;  the 
evils  now  complained  of,  particularly  thatofa  want  of  sufficient  deliberation  before 
the  adoption  of  a Regulation,  would  be  remedied,  and  the  important  power  of 
legislating  for  India,  in  the  enlarged  acceptation  of  the  term,  would  still  be  pre- 
served to  the  British  Parliament,  and  a further  infringement  of  the  principle  of 
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the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  state  being  separate  and  distinct,  

would  be  avoided.  Peter  Auber,  Esq. 

1541 . Do  you  deem  it  advantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  administration  of  the  29  MarcU  1832- 
government  of  India,  that  the  governors  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  should  be 

more  or  less  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Governor-general  ? — I do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  detriment  whatever  to  the  efficiency  of  the  subor- 
dinate governments,  if,  in  point  of  increase  of  charges,  or  any  arrangements  which 
might  entail  great  additional  expense  on  the  revenues  of  India,  they  were  subject 
to  the  control  and  even  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government,  before  any  such 
increase  of  charge  was  carried  into  effect.  Another  point  presents  itselt  to  my 
mind,  in  the  supposition  that  the  two  subordinate  governments  are  to  be  abolished, 
and  one  individual  at  each  of  those  presidencies  to  be  substituted  under  the  title  of 
lieutenant-governor,  viz.  that  the  army  would  necessarily  be  one  army,  instead  of 
three  separate  armies  as  at  present.  Such  a measure,  from  the  character  and 
composition  of  those  armies,  the  different  manner  in  which  they  are  paid,  the 
extensive  duties  which  would  necessarily  devolve  on  one  Commander-in-chief,  on 
whom  all  the  judicial  matters  relative  to  the  interior  arrangements  of an  army,  con- 
sisting in  the  gross,  I believe,  of  little  short  of  240,000  men,  would  present  another 
very  material  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  subordinate  governments. 

1542.  But  although  the  armies  should  be  combined  under  one  commander, 
does  it  follow  that  they  might  not  continue  separate  and  distinct  armies  as  at 
present,  in  all  respects  of  organization  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  would  be 
insuperable  difficulties  arising  out  of  that  point ; but  that  is  a military  question; 
at  present  the  Commander-in-chief  at  each  presidency  has  a voice  in  Council. 

1543.  As  the  law  now  stands,  can  the  Governor-general,  in  point  of  fact,  pro- 
ceed on  any  great  question  of  peace  or  war  to  any  one  of  the  subordinate  presi- 
dencies, as  to  any  one  of  the  stations  in  his  own  immediate  presidency ; and  can  he, 
or  can  he  not,  there,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  such  critical  affairs,  direct  every 
measure  of  the  British  power  in  India,  recording  the  reasons  why,  on  such  emer- 
gency, he  shall  so  supersede  the  local  authorities  ? — In  a state  of  war,  [apprehend 
that  the  Governor-general  could  do  so,  and  he  has  done  so;  but  considerable 
doubts  have  been  entertained  in  this  country  as  to  the  exact  powers  which  the 
Governor-general  possesses,  and  that  isoue  of  the  points  which  it  would  be  most 
important  clearly  to  define  and  lay  clown  in  any  future  legislation  with  regard  to 
India. 

1544.  In  point  of  fact,  did  not  Lord  Minto  exercise  that  power  in  the  year  1812, 
when  lie  proceeded  to  Madras  to  take  charge  of  the  government  there  ? — Unques- 
tionably. My  answer,  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  some  special  legislative 
enactment,  grows  out  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  Governor-general,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  India,  was  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  measures  of  his  government,  at  a^ 
distance  from  Calcutta,  legal  objections  were  stated  to  exist  to  such  a course  of 
proceeding,  in  the  despatch  of  July  1829  already  referred  to. 

1545.  It  has  been  stated,  that  to  transfer  the  appointments  of  writers  and 
cadets  to  public  bodies,  to  the  Universities  for  instance,  would  prevent  the  evil 
consequences  apprehended  from  transferring  such  appointments  to  the  Crown. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  which  you  have 
formed  ? — So  far  as  relates  to  the  appointments  of  writers  and  cadets,  1 believe 
I have  answered  in  my  former  evidence. 

154G.  Applying  the  question  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  Indian  patronage 
by  the  Governor-general,  whati3  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  influence  which 
the  Crown  would  thereby  exercise,  if  the  patronage  were  placed  in  the  Governor- 
general? — If  I understand  the  question  correctly,  it  is  as  to  what  power  may  be 
exercised  with  regard  to  the  Indian  patronage,  supposing  the  original  nomination 
of  writers  and  cadets  to  be  transferred  to  some  public  institutions  or  to  the  Univer- 
sities. It  occurs  to  me  that  the  whole  patronage  of  India,  supposing  the  present 
checks  to  be  done  away,  and  the  government,  of  India,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a Secretary  of  State,  or  of  a minister  of  the 
Crown,  be  he  whom  he  may,  would  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
general,  not  controlled  in  the  way  which  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Now,  every 
appointment  is  recorded  ; every  reason  fora  departure  from  the  precise  rules  laid 
down  for  nominations  in  India  is  likewise  placed  upon  the  proceedings  oi  govern- 
ment and  sent  home,  and  is  thus  vigilantly  scrutinized  both  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  If  no  such  check  existed  upon  the 
exercise  by  the  Governor-general  of  the  extensive  patronage  which  necessarily 
(445.— I.)  a a devolves 
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devolves  upon  him  in  India,  I conceive  he  might  use  it  in  any  way  he  pleased, 

Peter  Auber,  Eaq.  ancj  that  such  patronage  would  be  open  to  great  abuses. 

29  March  1832.  1547.  The  supposition  implied  in  the  question  proposed  to  you  was,  that  the 

original  nomination  of  the  young  men  sent  out  to  India  should  be  vested  in  the 
Universities  or  other  public  bodies,  and  should  be  the  resultof  public  competition ; 
do  you  mean,  that  in  such  case  you  would  say,  that  it  would  be  transferring  the 
whole  of  the  patronage  into  the  hands  either  of  the  Crown,  or  of  a Governor- 
general  appointed  by  the  Crown  ? — I could  never  intend  to  imply  any  such  thing. 

1548.  On  the  contrary,  would  not  such  a system  render  the  original  appoint- 
ments independent  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  governing  powers  in  India?— 
The  original  disposition  of  the  patronage  of  writers  and  cadets  would  then  neces- 
sarily be  vested  in  some  other  body  than  the  present,  and  would  be  bestowed,  if 
I understand  right,  upon  the  Universities  or  public  schools,  to  he  contended  for 
by  public  competition.  I am  not  aware  at  the  present  moment  that  any  power  of 
patronage  under  those  circumstances  could  be  very  largely  exercised  by  the  party 
deciding  with  regard  to  the  original  appointment;  but  I do  not  consider  the  home 
patronage  to  be  the  only  patronage  which  could  be  improperly  used  by  individuals 
on  a change  in  the  government  of  India  from  the  present  system.  It  occurs  to  me, 
that  the  Indian  patronage, as  I have  before  stated,  would  devolve  upon  the  Governors 
of  India  without  the  existing  checks,  and  that  unless  similar  checks  were  formed, 
those  Governors  might  tiscsuch  patronage  under  the  recommendation  or  influence 
of  the  minister  from  whom  they  derived  their  appointments  to  India,  and  thus  be 
made  the  means  of  that  abuse  which  the  present  system  was  devised  to  prevent. 

1.049.  But  it  is  supposed  in  the  question,  that  they  would  receive  their  appoint- 
ments not  through  any  individual  agency,  but  as  the  result  of  public  competition  ? 

So  far  as  the  writers  and  cadets  were  concerned  in  the  original  nomination,  I 

have  no  reference  to  the  abuse  of  patronage  here,  but  it  is  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  would  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  Governors  in  India,  who 
would  not  be  under  the  check  which  at  present  exists  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  that  patronage,  that  my  previous  answer  applies. 

1550.  You  have  stated  that  you  conceive  that  at  present  the  patronage  exercised 
in  India  is  controlled,  inasmuch  as  it  is  recorded  and  sent  home,  and  vigilantly 
scrutinized  by  the  authorities  here;  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  it 
can  be  possible,  that  either  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  this  country  can  at  present  vigilantly  scrutinize  and  control  the  preferments  in 
India  of  individuals  of  whom  they  can  know  nothing  ? — The  records,  as  now  sent 
home  from  India, contain  the  most  minute  description  of  the  services, the  character 
and  conduct  of  every  individual  in  the  civil  establishment.  Perhaps  1 may  exemplify 
it  by  stating,  that  when  members  of  council  for  India  are  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  a list  of  civil  servants  within  a given  period  of  the  standing  of  those 
servants,  from  whence  it  is  proposed  to  select  members  of  council,  is  laid  before 
the  Court  of  Directors,  which  list  contains  a complete  statement  of  the  whole 
course  of  a servant’s  progress,  from  his  arrival  in  India  as  a writer  to  the  date  at 
which  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  him  to  a seat  in  council.  So  it  is  with  regard  to 
every  other  civil  servant  in  the  establishment ; and  if  it  would  not  be  troubling  the 
Committee  too  much,  I will  Lake  the  liberty  of  reading  a letter,  which  lias  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  course  now  observed  with  regard  to  the  patronage  in  India, 
and  the  scrutiny  which  is  exercised  by  the  authorities  here,  or  rather  the  knowledge 
which  they  possess  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  abroad.  It  is  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  dated  in  November  1829  : “ The  Legislature  has  placed  the 
local  governments  in  subordination  to  the  government  at  home,  and  it  lias  exacted 
from  them  obedience  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  constituted  authorities  in  this 
country.  The  Legislature  lias  provided,  that  all  the  Company’s  servants  in  India, 
civil  and  military,  under  the  rank  of  Governor-General  and  Governor,  shall,  in 
the  first  instance,  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Court  of  Directors  ; that 
the  members  of  council  shall,  excepting  in  particular  cases,  be  nominated  by  the 
Court,  and  that  the  Governor-general  and  Governors  shall  likewise  be  appointed 
by  the  Court,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King.  The  Legislature  lias  em- 
powered the  Court  of  Directors  to  recall  the  Governor-General  and  other 
Governors,  and  to  remove  from  office,  or  dismiss  from  their  service,  any  of  their 
servants,  civil  or  military ; and  as  a security  against  excessive  lenity  or  undue 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  it  has  conferred  upon  the  Crown  the  power, 
under  His  Majesty’s  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Commissioners,  of  vacating  appointments  and  commissions,  and  of  

recalling' any  of  the  Company’s  servants,  civil  or  military,  from  the  Governor-  Anler,  Esq. 

general  downward.  By  these  provisions,  the  fortune  of  every  servant  of  the  29  March  1832. 

Company  in  India  is  made  dependent  on  the  home  authorities ; and  as  long  as 

the  powers  with  which  the  latter  are  thus  entrusted  continue  to  be  properly  and 

seasonably  exercised,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  little  ground  for  apprehension 

that  the  Indian  functionaries  will  forget  that  they  are  accountable  agents,  and 

still  less  that  this  forgetfulness  will  be  generated  by  so  inadequate  a cause  as  an 

occasional  delay  here,  not  in  issuing  necessary  instructions,  nor  in  replying  to 

special  references,  but  in  reviewing  their  past  proceedings. 

“ The  Legislature  having  thus  provided  sufficient  securitiesagainst  theindepen- 
denceand  irresponsibility  of  the  governments  in  India,  has,  with  a just  appreciation 
of  the  distance  and  all  the  extraord inary  circumstances  attending  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries,  not  only  left  to  the  governments  there  the  distri- 
bution and  disposal  of  all  the  Company’s  establishments,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  power  of  suspending  from  the  service  such  individuals  as  may  be  guilty  of 
misconduct,  but  has  delegated  to  them  powers  of  legislation,  and  to  the  Governor- 
general,  individually  and  temporarily,  some  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making  peace  and  concluding  treaties  with 
foreign  states;  and  whilst  it  has  enacted,  that  the  wilful  disobeying,  or  the  wil- 
fully omitting, forbearingor  neglecting  to  execute  the  ordersoft  he  Court  of  Directors 
by  the  local  functionaries,  shall  be  deemed  a misdemeanor  at  law, and  madeitpunish- 
able  as  such,  the  enactment  is  qualified  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  necessity, 
the  burthen  of  the  proof  of  which  necessity  lies  on  the  party  so  disobeying,  &c. 

“ Nor  do  the  powers  thus  conferred  (large  as  they  are)  exceed  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  It  would  be  superfluous  in  addressing  your  Lordship  to  enlarge  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  trust  reposed  in  the  local  governments,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  encompassed,  difficulties  so  many  and  so  great,  as  to  be  almost  insuperable, 
if  experience  had  not  shown  that  to  a great  extent  at  least  they  may  be  surmounted. 

The  imposition  of  the  various  checks  with  which  the  system  abounds  presupposes 
the  grant  of  a liberal  confidence  in  those  to  whom  power  is  delegated.  The  indi- 
viduals selected  for  members  of  the  d i (feren  t cou  n ci  Is  of  governin  en  t are  usually  men 
of  mature  experience,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  several  gradations 
of  the  service.  At  the  head  of  the  two  subordinate  governments  are  generally 
placed  persons  who  have  recommended  themselves  to  the  home  authorities  by  their 
eminent  attainments,  extensive  local  knowledge,  tried  habits  of  business,  and  useful 
services  in  India,  or  persons  sent  from  this  country,  who,  without  exactly  the  same 
recommendations,  are  on  other  grounds  supposed  to  possess  equal  qualifications. 

The  office  of  Governor-general  has  usually  been  filled  by  noblemen  of  elevated 
rank  and  character,  who  in  some  instances  have  held  high  offices  of  state  in  England, 
and  who  in  going  to  India  with  the  qualities  of  British  statesmen,  have  there  the 
means  of  acquiring  a personal  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  whom  they 
are  sent  to  govern ; and  the  allowances  of  the  Governor-general,  other  governors 
and  members,  as  well  of  the  supreme  as  of  the  subordinate  governments,  are  fixed 
on  a most  liberal  scale,  suitable  not  to  the  character  of  mere  executive  agents,  but 
to  the  greatness  of  discretionary  trusts  and  the  weight  of  their  responsibility. 

“It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  in  submitting  the  foregoing  considerations, 
to  apologize  for  any  want  of  promptitude  or  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  local 
governments  in  reporting  their  proceedings  to  the  Court,  or  to  absolve  the  Court 
from  the  obligation  of  carefully  revising  those  proceedings,  and  communicating 
their  sentiments  thereupon  within  a reasonable  lime,  and  above  all,  of  enforcing 
strict  obedience  to  their  orders  where  no  sufficient  reason  is  given  for  suspending 
or  modifying  them  : all  that  we  mean  to  infer  is,  that  when  the  relative  characters, 
positions,  and  powers  of  the  constituted  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  are  duly 
considered,  a minute  interference  in  the  details  of  Indian  administration  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  as  long  as  a general  supervision  is 
watchfully  exercised,  anti  no  proceedings  of  importance  are  kept  back  from 
bservation,  overlooked  or  neglected,  its  intentions  are  not  necessarily  defeated 
oby  an  arrear  of  correspondence  on  matters  of  minor  moment. 

“It  is  doubtless  indispensable  that  thehome  authorities  shall  exercise  the  utmost 
caution  and  circumspection  in  the  selection  of  their  Indian  governors,  and  in  the 
choice  of  fit  persons  for  the  councils  of  government;  that  they  shall  constantly  and 
vigilantly  inspect  the  proceedings  of  those  governments,  as  they  may  affect  the 
interests  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  characters  and  prospects  of  individuals;  that 
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commendation  and  censure  be  impartially  distributed,  and  that  in  cases  of  manifest 
incompetence  or  gross  misconduct,  the  extreme  measure  of  removal  from  office 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  take  care  that,  in  our  political 
relations  wit  h§foreign  powers,  justice  and  moderation  are  uniformly  observed,  that 
the  discipline  and  general  efficiency  of  the  army  are  maintained,  and  that  in  the 
businessof  internal  administration, the  welfare  of  thenativepopulationis  sedulously 
consulted.  It  is  obligatory  on  them  narrowly  to  scrutinize  and  control  the 
public  expenditure,  to  keep  a watchful  eye  over  all  their  servants,  to  see  that 
distinguished  merit  is  adequately  encouraged  and  rewarded,  that  the  undeserving 
are  not  promoted  by  favour,  and  that  evil-doers  are  not  improperly  shielded  from 
the  punishment  due  to  delinquency.  It  is  also  within  their  province  to  convey 
to  the  local  governments  such  instructions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
expedient  with  a view  to  these  or  other  subjects,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  their 
orders  when  transgressed  or  imperfectly  executed  without  valid  reasons.” 

1551.  Your  answer  went  in  the  first  instance  to  show  the  existence  of  a con- 
trol and  vigilant  scrutiny  exercised  by  the  home  authorities  over  the  patronage 
of  the  Governor-general  in  India,  and  which  control  you  consider  would  cease 
to  exist  in  the  event  of  the  substitution  of  some  other  public  organ  for  the  Court 
of  Directors  at  home  ; and  you  have  instanced  this  by  the  care  that  is  taken  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  qualifications  of  individuals  selected  to  be  members 
of  council  in  India  ; are  not  the  members  of  council  nominated  at  present  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  not  by  the  Governor-general  ? — What  I wished  to 
exemplify  to  the  Committee  was,  the  minute  knowledge  that  theCourtof  Directors 
possess  of  all  nominations  made  in  India,  of  the  progress  of  their  servants,  and 
of  their  appointment  from  one  station  to  another,  and  of  the  duties  they  perform. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is,  I conceive,  a check  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  exercise  by 
the  Governor-general  of  his  patronage,  which  patronage  is  made  by  selecting 
civil  servants  according  to  their  seniority,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
unless  there  is  any  reason  for  a different  course  of  proceeding  ; and  whilst  it  is 
true  that  the  Governor-general  selects  from  the  military  service  military  men  for 
civil  stations,  it  is  a practice  objected  to,  and  for  which  lie  is  obliged  to  assign 
reasons.  Unless  some  strict'provision  or  check  shall  exist  in  future,  as  now  does 
exist,  the  Governor-general  will  of  course  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  patronage 
as  he  might  see  fit,  without  any  control. 

1552.  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  your  belief  that  any  real  control  is  exercised  over 
the  appointments  in  India  of  the  commissioners,  judges  of  circuit,  members  of 
the  courts  of  revenue,  and  of  other  Boards  ; in  short,  of  the  detail  of  the  patronage 
in  that  country  ? — I conceive  that  the  patronage  in  that  country  is  carried  on  as 
prescribed,  in  the  manner  I have  already  stated,  by  the  Regulations,  and  if  there 
was  not  the  check  that  now  exists,  which  I conceive  the  Governor-general  is 
perfectly  aware  of,  he  might  exercise  it  to  a large  and  imperious  extent. 

1553.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  only  substantial  check  at 
present  in  operation  is  the  check  of  the  regulation  of  seniority  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  checks. 

1554.  Why  are  you  to  assume  that  that  check  would  not  be  equally  available 
under  the  one  system  as  under  the  other? — I consider  the  great  advantage  of  the 
present  system  is  publicity,  and  the  impossibility  of  abuse  by  the  existence  of  the 
two  co-ordinate  authorities,  each  watching  the  other.  I think  it  forms  a check, 
and  prevents  the  continued  abuse  in  any  way  of  the  patronage  ill  India. 

1555.  Has  the  vigilant  scrutiny  of  which  you  have  spoken,  practically  led  to 
any  interference  with  the  patronage  exercised  in  India  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  ? — If  the  question  be  whether  the  Court  of  Directors  have  them- 
selves interfered  with  the  patronage,  I believe  that  they  may  in  the  course  of  the 
last  17  years,  from  1814  to  the  present  time,  have  recommended  one  or  two 
distinguished  servants,  who  have  been  in  this  country,  to  the  particular  notice 
of  the  governments  abroad  on  their  return  to  India;  but  such  recommendation 
has  necessarily  been  subjected  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners; 
and  when  the  Court  of  Directors  have  wished  lo  recommend  a servant  to  the 
particular  notice  of  the  governments  abroad,  and  the  Board  have  not  seen  suffi- 
cient reason  for  that  recommendation,  they  have  annulled  it.  If  the  question 
have  reference  to  any  interference  by  the  Court  on  account  of  an  appointment 
improperly  made  in  India,  instances,  but  very  rare  ones,  could  be  found,  and 
that  fact  establishes  the  efficiency  of  the  check. 
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1550.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  from  your  experience  of  Indian  adminis-  * 

tratibn,  what  have  been  the  opinions  of  Governors-genera!  as  to  the  character  of  *>eter  Esq. 

the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company? — I am  not  aware  that  the  opinions  29  Marcl1 1832- 

of  the  Governors-general  have  been  other  than  favourable  to  the  Indian  service, 

and  to  the  qualifications  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  India;  but  I have 

no  immediate  testimony  to  produce  of  any  particular  Governor-general.  There 

is  a letter  on  record  from  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  who  will  be  admitted  to  have 

been  a most  competent  judge,  to  the  Chairs,  of  the  21st  of  September  1818,  in 

which  he  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  servants  generally. 

It  had  reference  to  the  selection  of  a Governor  for  Bombay.  Mr.  Canning  wrote: 

“ But  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  ability  which  have  been  displayed  by  so  many 
of  the  Company’s  servants,  civil  and  military,  in  the  course  of  the  late  brilliant 
and  complicated  war,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  results  of  that  war 
have  placed  the  affairs  of  your  presidency  at  Bombay,  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
stitute a case  in  which  a deviation  from  the  general  practice  in  favour  of  your 
own  service  might  be  at  once  becoming  and  expedient. 

“ It  further  appeared  to  me  that  the  compliment  to  your  servants  would  be 
the  more  distinguished  if  suggested  by  a previous  declaration  of  the  readiness 
of  the  King’s  Government  to  concur  in  such  a choice,  should  the  Court  of 
Directors  think  proper  to  propose  it. 

“ To  have  coupled  such  a declaration  with  the  name  of  any  one  individual 
would  have  been  to  expose  the  motives  of  it  to  a misconstruction.  To  have 
named  none  would  have  been  to  retain  altogether  undiminished  the  power  of 
objecting  to  any  individual  nomination. 

“ The  gentlemen  whose  names  I have  mentioned  have  been  selected  by  me 
as  conspicuous  examples  of  desert  in  the  various  departments  of  your  service, 
and  on  that  scene  of  actiou  which  has  been  most  immediately  under  our  observa- 
tion. I mean  no  disparagement  to  others,  whose  eminent  qualities  may  stand 
fairly  in  competition  with  theirs;  and  I may  add,  that  there  is  but  one  of  the 
three  with  whom  I have  the  honour  of  a personal  acquaintance. 

“On  whomever  your  preference  shall  fall,  it  will  always  be  a great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  recording  not  only  my  admiration  of  the 
talents  and  conduct  of  those  gentlemen  whose  names  I have  specified,  butthe  high 
andjust  estimation  in  which  I holdthcgeneral  merit  and  character  ofyour  servants.” 

1557.  It  has  been  stated  as  one  of  the  causes  why  Europeans  have  borne  an 
inferior  reputation  in  India,  that  the  indigo  factories  managed  by  them  have  been 
necessarily  left  to  an  inferior  class  of  persons,  persons  not  qualified  for  so  great 
a trust,  the  persons  who  own  or  support  such  factories  not  having  been  allowed 
to  send  home  for  any  persons  whom  they  thought  likely  to  be  good  managers; 

' can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  and  what  obstacles  now  existing,  which  pre- 
vent the  owners  and  supporters  of  indigo  factories  from  sending  home  for  any 
persons  whatever  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  restrictions  upon  individuals  who 
possess  indigo  manufactories  in  India  from  sending  home  for  parties  in  any  way; 
and  I believe  that,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  all  applications  that  have 
been  made  in  this  country  by  individuals  to  proceed  to  India  as  indigo  planters, 
or  to  assist  in  indigo  manufactories,  have  been  complied  with. 

1588.  Has  the  Court  of  Directors  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  or  of  refusing 
permission  to  persons  to  proceed  to  India,  on  their  producing  any  applications 
from  managers  or  owners  of  indigo  factories  in  the  East,  desiring  such  persons 
to  proceed^o  India  in  their  employment  ? — 1 believe  there  is  a Return  before 
this  Committee  of  the  number  of  licenses  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  it  appears  by  that  Return,  that  of  the  requests  of  parties  to  join  indigo 
planters,  from  the  year  1814  to  the  year  1813,  106  were  granted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.  I think  11  parties  were  refused,  of  which  11,  four  were  granted 
by  the  Board  ; but  the  number  of  indigo  manufactories  in  India  generally, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  country  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta,  is  about  S99- 
The  number  of  European  proprietors  is  1 19,  and  of  European  assistants  about  354. 

The  total  Europeans  connected  with  those  are  4-73. 

1559.  Does  the  [Cast  India  Company  possess  any  official  record  of  the  number 
of  indigo  plantations,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  belong,  the  number 
of  Europeans  connected  with  them  ; and  if  so,  can  yon  furnish  to  the  Committee 
such  a statement  embracing  such  particulars?  I have  no  doubt  such  a Return 
can  be  furnished. 

1560.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  total  amount  or  the  annual  expense  ol  the 
entire  East  India  House  Establishment  ? — I think  I stated  in  my  first  evidence 
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the  gross  amount,  comprising  almost  every  branch  of  the  establishment ; I do 
not  immediately  recollect  the  exact  amount. 

What  proportion  of  that  expenditure  should  you  say  was  incurred  by 
the  Company  in  their  commercial  capacity?— I think  I stated,  that  about 72,0001. 
of  the  350,000 1.  or  360,000Z.  was  political,  but  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to 

the  exact  sum.  , _ T v tt 

1562.  Of  the  mass  of  public  business  now  transacted  at  the  East  India  House, 
what  proportion  should  you  say  might  be  attributed  to  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  government? — 1 should  say,  a very  considerable  part,  if,  when  in  speaking  of 
the  East  India  House,  the  whole  of  the  warehouse  establishment  (which  of  course 
is  a very  considerable  part)  is  to  be  taken  in. 

Alexander  Duncan  Campbell,  Esq.,  called  in  5 nud  further  Examined. 

1563.  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  appear  to  you  to  be  the  defects  in 
the  existing  system  for  the  education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment in  England? — The  chief  defects  in  the  education  of  the  civil  service  in  this 
country  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  they  leave  England  too  young,  before  their  educa- 
tion is  completed,  and  that,  by  the  arrangements  made  at  home,  the  whole  of  the 
civil  service  for  India  are  insulated,  like  an  Indian  caste, from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  thereby  depriving  them  of  all  opportunity  for  forming  connexions 
•with  young  men  of  their  own  age  likely  to  be  employed  in  public  situations  in  the 
mother  country.  It  also  appears  to  me  that, from  their  abilities  being  tried  together 
at  the  same  establishment  at  a very  early  age,  their  relative  capacity  for  public  em- 
ployment is  too  soon  settled ; and  that,  in  consequence,  on  their  arrival  in  India, 
there  is  less  emulation  between  them  than  would  exist  if  they  arrived  in  that  country 
without  their  abilities  being  known  to  each  other.  But  the  most  lamentable  defect 
in  the  education  of  the  civil  service  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  instruction,  not 
only  in  the  principles  of  general  law  best  calculated  to  assist  our  judicial  tribunals, 
but  in  the  peculiar  tenures  of  land  in  India,  ignorance  of  which  leads  subsequently 
to  the  greatest  errors,  both  in  our  revenue  settlements  and  in  our  judicial  decrees. 

I therefore  conceive,  that  young  men  should  proceed  to  India  at  a more  advanced 
age  than  at.  present;  that  their  education  in  this  country  should  be  similar  to  that 
for  the  highest  situations  in  England,  and  should  further  embrace  instruction  in 
the  Indian  tenures  and  Indian  codes,  as  well  as  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
civil  or  Roman  law.  A knowledge  of  the  native  languages  can  easily  be  acquired  in 
India.  Perhaps,  as  remotely  connected  with  this  subject,  I may  mention  one  or  two 
circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to  depress  the  civil  service  generally  in  India: 

I allude  particularly  to  their  classification  as  “senior”  and  “junior  merchants,” 

“ factors,”  and  “ writers,”  obsolete  denominations,  recommended  for  abolition  by 
the  Marquis  Wellesley ; also  to  their  relative  rank  with  their  brethren  in  the  army, 
and  to  their  being  excluded  altogether,  even  such  as  have  risen  to  the  most  eminent 
situations,  from  those  honorary  distinctions  which  have  been  extended  to  their 
fellow-servants  in  the  Military  department.  Formerly,  the  highest  grade  in  the 
Indian  army  was  that  of  colonel;  and  the  present  relative  rank  of  the  civil  service 
with  the  army  was  settled  at  that  period.  The  higher  grades  in  the  army  have 
since  been  opened  to  the  military,  without  any  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
rank  of  the  civil  service;  and  whilst  the  civil  service  rise,  after  12  years,  to  a 
rank  corresponding  with  that  oflieutenant-colonel, all  further  advancement  ceases. 
Such  advancement  may  possibly  commence  too  soon,  but  it  should  not  stop 
altogether,  especially  at  that  period  when  the  members  of  the  civil  service  rise 
to  the  highest  employments  in  the  state.  I allude  to  these  points,  as  depressing 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  it  is  desirable  to  cherish  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 
The  want  of  union,  also,  in  the  civil  service  at  the  three  presidencies,  appears  to 
me  a further  defect,  as  confining  the  selection  for  employment  by  the  Governor- 
general  chiefly  to  one  presidency,  and  as  depriving  each  presidency  of  those 
advantages  which  a reciprocal  communication  of  improvements,  by  an  inter- 
change of  public  officers  from  one  to  the  other,  would  obviously  confer  upon 
the  whole.  I would  also  add,  that  if  the  natives  are  to  be  more  extensively 
employed  in  details,  it  is  of  the  greater  importance  that  the  Europeans  to  be 
employed  in  superintendence  and  control  should  be  the  cream  of  British  talent, 
selected  by  competition,  not  average  talent  only,  as  under  the  present  system. 

1564.  Are  there  any  defects  in  the  existing  system  at  Madras  more  particularly 
to  which  you  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee? — When  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Madras  was  joined  with  the  College  Board,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  I delivered  to  him  a paper,  strongly  recommending 

that 
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that  the  junior  civil  servants  at  Madras  should  be  attached  to  the  various  offices 
in  the  interior,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  presidency.  That  suggestion  was  not  Campbell, 

adopted  by  him  ; and  I consider  it  highly  desirable  that  the  junior  civil  servants  Esq' 
there  should  be  removed  from  the  metropolis  immediataly  on  their  arrival.  I 29  MaroU  1832. 
have  the  memorandum  in  question,  which  I will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee  deliver  in. 

[ The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.  Vide  Appendix .] 

1565.  Do  you  know  what  prevented  Sir  Thomas  M unro  from  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  paper  ? — I am  not  aware.  1 soon  afterwards  left  the 
presidency  ; but  my  impression  from  personal  communication  with  Sir  Thomas, 
was,  that  lie  was  highly  favourable  to  the  suggestion.  Me  acted  upon  that  part  of 
it  which  proposed  the  union  of  the  two  Boards  ; and  I conclude  that  it  was  only 
the  multiplicity  of  other  business  which  prevented  his  adopting  the  remaining  part 
of  the  plan  suggested,  for  he  personally'  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  it  to  me. 

1 may  perhaps  explain,  with  reference  to  the  system  pursued  at  Madras  for  the 
junior  civil  servants,  that  it  is  very  different  from  that  pursued  in  Bengal.  The 
allowances  of  the  young  men  depend  entirely  upon  their  proficiency  in  the  native 
languages.  They  are  fixed,  on  first  entering  college,  at  about  240/.  per  annum, 
and  are  raised,  on  the  acquisition  of  a sufficient  knowledge  to  transact  business  in 
one  language  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  to  about  3301.,  and  when  the 
student  acquires  a similar  knowledge  of  a second  language,  to  about  460/.  per 
annum.  The  students  have  never  been  congregated  together  in  one  building  as  in 
Bengal,  the  college  being  merely  a hall  in- which  they  are  examined,  and  in  which 
the  natives  are  instructed,  who  areconnected  either  with  the  education  of  the  junior 
civil  servants,  or  with  the  improved  education  of  the  natives  generally  in  the 
interior.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  at  Madras  we  have  had  very  rare 
instances  of  extravagance  : far  the  greater  part  of  the  service  for  many  years  have 
been  entirely  free  from  debt.  On  quitting  the  college,  those  few  who  have  been 
involved  in  debt  have  left  it  owing  sums  generally  less  than  400/.  or  600/.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  instances,  in  a long  period  of  years,  in  which  particular 
individuals  have  exceeded  that  limit,  but  they  have  been  marked  by  the  strong  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government;  and  a feeling  pervades  the  service  of  Madras, that  such 
extravagance  nearly  Operates  to  preclude  promotion  to  any  high  situation  in  the 
service. 

1566.  From  your  experience  in  India,  in  what  respect  does  it  appear  to  you  that 
cither  the  executive  or  legislative  powers  of  the  government  in  India  require  or  are 
susceptible  of  practical  improvement  ? — The  great  evil  which  appears  to  me  to  per- 
vadeourGovernmentin  India  is  one  partially  feltat  home  also, from  the  very  nature 
of  our  Indian  administration.  I mean  the  evilarising  from  disunion  of  authority,  and 
the  operation  of  conflicting  principles  in  the  differentbranches  of  thepublic. service. 

The  officersof  the  same  state,  necessarily  divided  into  separate  departments,  instead 
of  being  subjected  to  the  control  or  review  of  successive  heads, placed  in  due  subor- 
dination to  each  other,  and  therefore  enforcing  uniform  principles,  emanating  from 
a common  central  superior,  directing  the  whole,  find  themselves  under  distinct 
authorities,  in  a great  degree  independent  of  each  other,  consequently  acting  on 
separate,  and  often  conflicting  principles,  which  necessarily  bring  their  subordi- 
nate authorities  into  perpetual  collision.  Each  separate  act  of  the  subordinates 
in  India  is,  under  such  a system,  liable  to  draw  their  independent  superiors  into 
long  discussions,  involving  the  general  principles,  which  each  respectively  has  long 
adopted,  without  any  common  consent,  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  department, 
and  to  which  each  adheres  with  the  tenacity  of  habit.  To  this  cause  may  be 
traced  not  only  the  well  known  differences  between  the  local  governments  and 
the  King’s  courts  in  India  ; but  also  most  of  the  voluminous  discussions  between 
the  officers  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  between  the  officers  of  the  same  presi- 
dency in  its  various  independent  departments,  which  have  caused  public  men  in 
India  to  be  reproached  for  a vice  inseparable,  I fear,  from  the  present  system  of 
the  Government  itself.  The  great  object,  iu  my  opinion,  therefore  should  be 
to  give  to  European  control  the  vigour  and  strength  of  unity  in  the  executive 
government  of  India,  commencing  from  the  Governor-general  downwards.  It 
may  perhaps  be  impossible  to  unite  the  judicial  functions  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  state;  otherwise,  I conceive  that  the  old  Indian  system,  by  which 
the  whole  civil  authority  was  vested  in  one  person,  subjected  of  course  to  a series 
of  controlling  officers  in  the  same,  but  not  in  any  conflicting,  distinct  or  inde- 
pendent department,  would  be  fill’  the  best  system  in  India  for  the  executive 
government.  I think  a Governor-general,  with  lieiileuaut-goveruors  under  him  at 
each  of  tlfe ' islft/cli-'tJifiri.frfe ktfu 
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29  March  1832.  to  t)iat  now  existing  in  India.  Of  course  1 include  the  necessary  establishments 
of  secretaries  attached  to  each  of  the  high  controlling  authorities  at  the  different 
presidencies ; and  if  they  were  permitted  to  act  as  councillors  to  the  local  lieu- 
tenant-governors, recording  their  sentiments  for  the  information  of  the  authorities 
at  home,  where  they  might  differ  in  opinion  upon  any  subject  of  importance,  con- 
flicting discussions  would  cease,  due  subordination  would  be  enforced,  and  a vigour 
would  be  infused  into  our  government,  by  consolidating  power,  highly  beneficial 
to  our  interests  in  India.  Besides,  whole  volumes  of  correspondence,  arising  from 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  subordinate  Boards  and  their  local  officers  in 
opposite  branches  of  the  service,  might  be  saved.  With  regard  to  the  legislative 
authority  in  India,  one  great  defect  is  the  existence  of  different  local  codes  in  the 
provinces  under  each  off  the  three  presidencies.  The  enactments  of  the  local 
governments  are  also  scattered  in  so  unconnected  a shape  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  any  individual  to  make  himself  at  once  master  of  the  whole  referring  to  any 
single  subject.  I speak  the  more  confidently  from  having  been  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing in  India  a new  edition  of  the  Madras  code  of  laws;  and  I quite  concur 
with  those  who  recommend  the  formation  of  a new  code  of  laws  for  India  in  India 
itself.  In  its  formation,  the  great  object  should  be  to  facilitate  the  Legislature 
acquiring  a correct  knowledge  of  the  evils  under  which  the  people  really  labour. 
At  present  our  law  in  India,  especially  our  revenue  code,  savours  too  much  of 
the  technicalities  of  English  law,  and  is  ill  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  ; 
our  enactments  are  also  in  general  drawn  up  by  persons  around  the  government 
who  have  little  personal  information  respecting  the  real  grievances  ox  the  people 
in  the  provinces.  Any  new  system,  therefore,  for  the  formation  of  a legislature, 
should  include  as  its  chief  object  the  selection  of  such  individuals,  not  only  Euro- 
peans but  natives,  as  would  be  most  likely  to  give  the  government  a clear  insight 
into  the  grievances  of  which  the  inhabitants  complain.  This,  I think,  might  be 
done  by  allowing  the  local  governments  to  select  both  natives  and  Europeans  to 
furnish  their  opinions,  in  writing,  on  the  laws,  and  to  suggest  such  new  laws  as 
they  may  consider  expedient.  I say  in  writing,  because  I would  include  so 
numerous  a body  of  the  local  functionaries,  as  well  as  others,  that  it  might  be 
impossible,  without  putting  a stop  to  the  details  of  civil  government,  to  congregate 
the  whole  together  at  one  place.  Independently  of  these  local  members,  other 
natives  and  Europeans  might  be  selected  from  each  of  the  presidencies  to  attend 
the  Governor-general,  in  whom  the  legislative  authority  should  centre ; and  such 
European  officers  might  act  with  great  benefit,  both  us  a legislative  council  and 
as  secretaries  of  state,  moving  about  with  the  Governor-general  from  one  presi- 
dency or  station  to  another,  as  might  be  expedient,  and  discussing  the  suggestions 
and  opinions  received  from  those  who  are  in  fixed  stations;  to  whom  also  I have 
suggested,  that  a share  in  the. legislation  should  be  given.  The  principal  danger 
to  be  avoided  would  be  the  granting  too  great  a preponderance  to  such  latter 
officers,  necessarily  employed  in  drawing  up  the  law,  in  comparison  with  those 
who  are  fixed  in  the  provinces.  I think  it  highly  desirable  that  a distinguished 
lawyer,  such  as  the  Chief  Justice  at  any  of  the  presidencies,  should  be  associated 
with  such  a council,  when  held  at  the  presidency  ; but  I conceive  it  should  be  less 
the  object  to  introduce  the  technicalities  of  English  law,  than  to  prevent  the 
enactments  of  the  Indian  government  from  infringing  the  great  principles  of 
general  law,  without  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  code.  I would 
not,  therefore,  give  any  preponderance  in  such  a council  to  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  conceive  that  men  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  general 
government  may  be  found  amongst  the  secretaries,  to  he  selected  by  tlieGovernor- 
general,  without  nominating  any  person  of  that  description  from  the  mother 
country. 

1567.  Would  the  system  of  improvement  in  the  executive  administration  of  the 
Indian  government,  as  suggested  by  you,  lead,  in  your  opinion,  to  economy  as 
well  as  to  increased  efficiency  ? — I think,  certainly,  that  it  might  be  arranged  so 
as  greatly  to  reduce  the  existing  establishments,  k includes,  as  I have  before 
explained,  the  employment  of  natives  in  all  possible  situations  of  detail,  and  con- 
fining the  European  civil  servants  to  superintendence  and  control  exclusively. 
At  present  we  enter  too  much  into  details,  and  a great  deal  of  European  talent 
is  now  thus  thrown  away  in  India.  The  employment  of  natives  in  such  duties 
would  no  doubt  greatly  diminish  the  present  expenditure.  Indeed,  such  a sys- 
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1568.  You  spoke  of  a collision.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  is 
meant  by  that  expression  ? — By  collision,  I alluded  to  conflicting  opinions  being  * 
held  by  the  officers  of  the  same  government  in  distinct  independent  departments, 
upon  the  same  subject;  as  for  instance  in  the  Judicial  department,  opposed  to  ! 
the  Revenue;  or  in  the  Magisterial  department,  opposed  to  both.  Very  opposite 
constructions  of  the  same  law  have  been  given  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras, 
and  by  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  two  separate  controlling  Boards,  quite 
independent  of  each  other ; and  the  subordinate  officers,  acting  upon  the  con- 
struction given  by  their  controlling  authorities  respectively,  have  at  once  come 
into  collision.  I would  instance  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the  head 
native  servants  in  the  district  of  Tanjore,  annulled  by  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
of  which  I was  a member,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  contrary  to  the  Regula- 
tions of  1802,  but  which  enactments  I afterwards  found,  on  joining  the  Sudder 
Adawlut,  were  considered  by  them  applicable  only  to  zemindar]}  lands.  The 
government  had  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  annulling  these  purchases ; but 
finding  the  Sudder  Adawlut  construe  the  law  differently  from  the  Board,  many 
months  passed  without  the  measure  being  carried  into  effect ; and  when  I left  the 
presidency,  the  government  had  directed  a new  law  to  be  enacted,  similar  to 
one  in  the  Bengal  code,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  construction  put  upon  the 
code  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  which  had  been  opposed  by  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Adawlut. 

1569-  Is  not  such  collision  incident,  more  or  less,  necessarily,  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  tribunals;  and  does  it  imply  more  than  a difference  of  legal 
decision  in  the  Court  of  the  Vice- Chancellor,  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords? — What  I should  wish  to  see 
introduced  would  be  a system  of  appeal  and  control  from  one  subordinate  body  to 
a superior  superintending  one,  such  as  the  question  implies.  The  evil  complained 
of  is  such  as  would  exist,  were  one  set  of  officers  in  England  acting  under  the 
English,  and  another  under  the  Scotch  courts  of  law,  neither  being  subordinate 
to  the  other,  each  independent,  and  the  principles  on  which  each  acts  being  con- 
sequently quite  distinct,  and  often  conflicting. 

1570.  Does  the  answer  assume  that  there  is  necessarily  any  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  tiie  supreme  authority  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  subordinate  authority 
has  decided, any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Appeal  sitting  in 
England  ; is  there  implied  any  ignorance  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  inferior 
courts  in  Scotland  from  which  appeals  are  made? — I did  not  suppose  any  ignorance 
of  the  decision.  I suppose  that  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  independent  control- 
ling power  in  the  Fiscal  department,  opened  the  code,  and  construed  it  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge,  giving  instructions  to  their  inferior  authorities  to  act  upon  that 
construction.  This  construction  is  then  called  in  question  by  the  lower  judicial 
officers  in  the  provinces,  who  thus  come  into  collision  with  the  local  revenue  offi- 
cers ; and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  former  to  have  the  opinion  of  their  distinct 
controlling  tribunal  in  the  Judicial  department.  The  construction  put  by  that 
tribunal,  the  highest  controlling  authority  in  the  Judicial  department,  differs  from 
the  construction  put  upon  the  law  by  the  highest  controlling  authority  in  the 
Revenue  department : the  same  law  is  construed  differently  by  separate  inde- 
pendent controlling  Boards;  and  these  opposite  constructions  have  brought  their 
subordinate  officers  into  collision  with  each  other.  I therefore  advocate  a system 
of  government  which  would  unite  the  controlling  authorities,  and  place  all  the 
subordinate  officers  under  one  united  superintending  power. 

1571.  Is  not  such  a system  disadvantageous,  if  it  be  necessarily  to  be  found  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  advantage  of  having  a system  of  control  and  review? — 

I conceive  that  collision  would  be  entirely  avoided  by  a system  exclusively  of 
superintendence  and  control,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  checks,  by  bodies  acting 
independently  of  each  other.  What  I have  in  view  will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  instance  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  as  commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  or  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  uniting  the  powers  of  the  Revenue  Board  with  those  of  the 
Judge  of  Circuit,  and  placing  him  as  the  common  superintendant  over  the 
authorities  both  in  the  Revenue  and  the  Judicial  department;  a system  which  I 
do  not  think  could  fail,  if  the  gentlemen  selected  were  eminent  revenue  men,  and 
had  been  relieved  from  the  overwhelming  details  of  the  Court  of  Circuit.  Control 
may  thus  be  rendered  more  efficient  when  brought  nearer  to  the  inferior  agency, 
and  the  whole  being  vested  in  one  person,  instead  of  being  divided  between 
distinct  independent  tribunals  under  no  subordination  to  each  other,  the  inferior 
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agency  to  be  controlled,  will  act  under  the  same  construction  of  the  law,  instead  of 
proceeding,  as  I have  before  stated,  on  adverse  or  conflicting  constructions  of  it. 

1572.  In  the  event  of  a Legislative  Council  being  established  in  India,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary,  upon  system,  to  exclude  the  natives  from  it  ? llyno 
means.  1 think  it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  be  admissible  into  it;  though 
at  one  of  the  presidencies  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  I think  it  would  be 
difficult  at  present  to  select  any  native  sufficiently  distinguished  by  his  rank  and 
consideration  in  society  to  be  associated  with  European  gentlemen,  such  as  would 
be  qualified  for  the  high  situation  of  councillors  attendant  on  the  Governor- 
general.  Many  natives  might  be  selected  perfectly  capable  of  giving  the  most 
valuable  advice  in  the  provinces,  not  attendant  on  the  Governor-general,  but 
fixed.  1 apprehend,  however,  that  at  first  the  feelings  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  will  find  vent  more  easily  through  the  local  European  officers  than 
through  any  native,  unless  he  is  selected  by  the  people  themselves.  For  the 
natives,  unaccustomed  to  such  a situation,  will  at  first  feel  much  at  a loss  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  their  countrymen;  and  unless  a popular  selection  is  made, 
the  people,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  represent  all  their  grievances  to  the  local 
European  officers,  will  be  inclined  to  place  more  confidence  in  them  than  even 
in  their  own  countrymen,  unless  they  have  a voice  in  their  nomination,  or  they 
are  known  to  them  personally  or  by  repute. 

1573.  You  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you  thought  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement in  our  system  of  Indian  government  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
uniting  the  control  of  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments  in  the  same  persons; 
is  it  not  the  case  that,  under  that  system,  the  greatest  abuse  was  found  to  result 
from  such  an  union? — l am  aware  of  no  greater  abuses  under  an  union  of  the 
Revenue  and  Judicial  departments  than  under  their  separation;  they  have  never 
been  completely  united  since  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  Magisterial  or 
Police  department  has  been  united  with  the  Revenue  department;  but  the  judicial 
functions,  except  in  petty  criminal  cases,  such  as  in  this  country  are  cognizable  by 
a justice  of  the  peace,  have  continued  hitherto  exclusively  in  the  judicial,  a per- 
fectly distinct  department.  Abuses  in  India  will  always  exist,  particularly  in  the 
Revenue  department.  According  to  the  various  systems  of  revenue  manage- 
ment pursued,  we  may  see  them  more  or  less,  or  may  be  excluded  from  the  sight 
of  them.  But  the  abuses  still  exist  the  same,  though  perhaps  less  observed  by 
Europeans  in  one  district  than  in  another;  and,  for  the  people,  the  best  system 
of  revenue  management  is  that  by  which  Europeans  obtain  t he  best  insight  into 
abuses;  for  unless  wc  know  them,  we  cannot  check  or  punish  them.  No  one 
should  judge  of  revenue  systems  by  revenue  abuses,  in  India.  The  best  managed 
districts  are  those  where  abuses  are  best  seen  and  exposed ; and  the  only  mode 
of  eradicating  abuse  completely,  is  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tending authority,  not  weakening  it  by  a division  of  power.  Abuses  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  checked  under  such  an  union  of  authority,  than  under  the 
present  system ; its  practicability  alone  is  that  of  which  l doubt. 

1574.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  union  of  the  Judicial  and  Revenue 
departments? — I allude  to  a separate  class  of  native  officers  in  the  management 
of  the  revenue,  acting  independently  of  a distinct  class  of  native  officers  in  the  set- 
tlement of  judicial  disputes,  but  both  liable  to  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
one  European  authority,  in  whom  it  would  consequently  become  necessary  to  vest 
judicial  powers,  so  far  as  to  decide  on  cases  in  appeal ; but  on  cause  shown  I would 
not  limit  the  appeal  to  him  only.  A further  appeal,  only  upon  cause  shown, 
might  still  be  allowed  to  a higher  European  tribunal.  It  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence that  the  European  controlling  authority  should  possess  an  insight  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  natives,  both  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments,  for  he 
is  enabled  by  his  knowledge  of  the  one  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  other, 
which  frequently  would  not  come  to  his  knowledge,  if  he  were  left  dependent  for 
information  only  upon  one  class  of  the  tribunals  under  him.  My  own  information 
as  a revenue  officer  was  of  material  benefit  to  me  as  a judge  of  uppeal  in  con- 
trolling some  of  the  native  judicial  functionaries,  and  few  have  more  exposed  or 
punished  native  abuses  in  all  departments  of  the  service.  I therefore  speak  from 
experience  when  I say  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  successfully,  without  some  such 
union  of  authority.  There  should  be  a wide  door  open  for  appeal,  to  prevent 
injustice  and  to  correct  error;  but  many  a corrupt  native  servant  now  escapes,  by 
availing  himself  judiciously  of  our  present  divided  and  conflicting  tribunals. 

1575.  It 
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1575-  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee,  that  for  the  1 6 years  previous 
to  1830,  the  number  of  folio  volumes  of  correspondence  received  at  the  India  4 
House  amounted  to  13,414,  being  nearly  double  the  number  received  during  the 
previous  16  years  5 can  you  devise  any  other  means  of  abating  this  nuisance  than 
by  the  substitution  of  a more  efficient  and  vigorous  system  of  executive  govern- 
ment in  India  itself? — I cannot. 

1576.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  some  such  plan  as  you  have  suggested  ? — The  plan  l have  suggested  is  exceed- 
ingly vague,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  by  filling  up  some  such  outline,  a good 
system  might  be  matured,  under  which  a vast  quantity  of  the  existing  corre- 
spondence in  India  would  cease.  The  evil  mentioned  also  arises  from  the  home 
authorities  interfering,  as  I apprehend,  too  much  in  matters  of  detail.  By  grant- 
ing the  superior  authorities  in  India  more  ample  powers  on  such  subjects,  they 
would  render  unnecessary  the  transmission  of  a great  part  of  the  present  corre- 
spondence to  this  country. 

1577-  In  all  that  part  of  the  correspondence,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the 
addition  to  salaries  and  remunerations  of  different  kinds  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing a few  hundred  rupees,  might  it  not  be  sufficient  that  the  government  should 
he  called  upon  to  make  a monthly  statement  of  any  additions  that  may  have  been 
made  to  any  salaries,  gratuities  or  remunerations  within  that  period?— I should 
think  it  quite  sufficient  if  such  a statement  were  drawn  out  monthly,  that  it  should 
be  forwarded  quarterly  or  half-yearly  to  this  country,  the  local  authorities  being 
vested  with  power  in  the  meantime  to  disburse  the  public  money  to  a limited 
extent,  subject  to  supervision  here. 

1578.  Again,  witli  regard  to  the  delays  in  communications  between  the  govern- 
ments at  home  and  abroad ; do  any  means  of  remedying  the  existing  evil  occur 
to  you  ? — None,  except  an  union  of  the  authorities  in  this  country  similar  to 
what  I have  suggested  regarding  those  in  India.  If  the  authorities  here  vested 
greater  powers  in  matters  of  detail  in  the  local  governments,  more  lime  would  be 
left  for  both  to  conduct  the  correspondence  between  the  two  countries  on  more 
important  subjects  ; but  I conceive  that  this  would  also  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
confining  the  correspondence  with  the  mother  country  to  one  channel,  namely, 
the  Governor-General,  issuing  from  him  to  the  subordinate  local  governments, 
and  thereby  relieving  them  and  the  authorities  here  from  all  direct  correspondence. 

1579.  You  have,  stated  the  necessity  of  concentrating  and  simplifying  the  organ 
of  government  in  India  ; does  it  appear  to  you  that  advantage  would  result  from 
a similar  process  being  applied  to  the  authorities  at  home? — Undoubtedly;  at 
present  no  one  in  India  understands  who  is  the  real  authority  in  this  country. 
The  Indian  government  in  this  country  is  so  divided  between  the  controlling 
Board  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  details  of  such  division  on  any  given 
subject  are  so  little  known,  even  to  the  East  India  Company’s  servants  in  India, 
that  they  are  ignorant  where  representations  are  most  likely  to  he  effectual.  I 
conceive  it  to  he  highly  desirable  that  those  bodies  should  be  united  into  one, 
and  publicity  thus  given  to  the  authority  really  responsible. 

1.580.  W as  your  ground  of  quitting  your  appointment  in  India  that  of  ill-health  ? 
— I left  India  solely  in  consequence  of  a sudden  attack  of  abscess  iu  the  liver, 
for  which  I was  cut  at  seu,  and  which  at  seven  days’  notice  obliged  me  to 
embark  for  England  so  suddenly,  as  to  leave  all  my  affairs  there  in  the  greatest 
confusion. 

1581.  Are  you  aware  whether  inconvenience  lias  arisen  from  civil  servants  in 
India  not  being  aware  of  the  definition  of  the  several  powers  of  the  two  authori- 
ties at  home,  and  consequently  finding  a reluctance  to  communicate  with  either 
of  them  lest  offence  should  he  given  to  the  other? — I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  if  gentlemen  in  India  knew  more  precisely  the  influential  source  whence 
orders  on  any  particular  subject  proceed,  they  would  much  more  readily  than  at 
present  address  representations  to  that  authority  ; at  present  it  is  so  vague,  and 
divided  amongst  so  many,  that  we  are  much  at  a loss  occasionally  to  guess  the 
precise  source  whence  instructions  issue,  or  with  whom  we  may  most  effectually 
communicate. 

1 585.  Then  you  would  lead  the  Committee  to  conclude,  that  the  double  authority 
at  home  does,  in  certain  cases,  prevent  that  more  full  and  probably  useful  com- 
munication of  the  servants  in  India  with  the  home  authorities,  which  if  it  were  but 
single  would  he  the  rule,  and  perhaps  thereby  impedes,  in  some  degree,  the  zeal  of 
the  servants  in  India  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties? — Undoubtedly. 

(446 I.)  u b 2 1583.  Have 
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1583.  Have  you  observed  any  remarkable  prestige  to  exist  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives  of  India  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  weakening  of  which,  by  any  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  authorities 
at  home,  might  be  injurious  to  British  interests  ?— None  whatever.  I do  not 
think  that  any  native  in  India  has  a clear  understanding  of  the  constitution  of  the 
authority  at  home,  except  the  few  employed  in  our  own  public  offices,  who  see 
the  public  correspondence  conducted  by  not  less  than  13  gentlemen  in  this 
country.  Their  idea  of  the  Company  is  exceedingly  vague  ; and  I cannot  con- 
template any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  authorities  in  this  country  likely 
in  any  degree  to  operate  unfavourably  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India. 

1584.  Do  the  natives  of  India,  as  far  as  you  have  observed,  entertain  any  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Company,  which  they  would  not  equally 
transfer  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  ? — None.  Such  a transfer 
would  be  calculated  to  increase  their  reverence  for  the  authorities  at  home.  They 
are  already  partially  acquainted  with  the  Crown,  as  the  final  authority  in  all 
appeals  from  India,  and  they  naturally  comprehend  clearly  the  nature  of  that 
authority,  from  that  of  the  various  dynasties  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  kings 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  before  our  acquisition  of  the  country. 


Veneris,  13°  die  April  is,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  m the  Chair 


The  Right  honourable  T.  P.  Courtenay,  a Member  of  the  Committee,  further 
Examined. 

1585.  ARE  there  any  points  connected  with  your  former  examination  on 
which  you  would  wish  to  give  further  explanation  to  the  Committee  ? — 1'here 
is  only  one  point  upon  which  my  evidence,  as  it  stands,  requires  explanation.  I 
stated  that  what  is  called  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  system  was  the  work  of  the  Board. 

I am  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  understood  that  I intended  to  say  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Board  rather  than  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  himself;  what  I 
meant,  was,  that  it  was  taken  up  and  countenanced  by  the  Board  rather  than  by 
the  Court.  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  I have  reason  to  believe  that  parts 
of  my  evidence  have  been  the  subject  of  representations  to  the  Committee,  which 
representations  show  that  those  who  made  them  have  materially  misconceived 
the  purport  of  my  evidence.  I am  ready  to  give  explanations  upon  all  points 
upon  which  such  misconception  may  have  occurred  ; but  perhaps  the  Committee 
will  favour  me  by  questioning  me  upon  any  on  which  their  view  of  what  I stated 
may  have  been  altered  by  subsequent  testimony. 

158G.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  instances 
in  which  it  appears  to  you  that  misconception  of  your  evidence  has  taken  place? 
— It  appears  to  ine  that  my  evidence  has  been  taken  as  intended  to  exalt  the 
power  and  duties  of  the  Board  in  the  way  in  which  those  duties  have  been  per- 
formed, at  the  expense  of  the  Court  of  Directors ; nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  thoughts;  and  I am  sure  my  evidence  will  not  justify  that  view  of  it.  I wished 
to  explain  to  the  Committee  that  the  Board  was  not  a mere  office  of  check;  that  is, 
that  it  did  notonly  belong  to  them  to  prevent  the  Court  of  Directors  from  doing  what 
was  wrong ; it  is  their  sworn  duty,  through  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  do  that  which 
is  right.  They  cannot  escape  from  a charge  of  misgovernment  of  India  by  stating 
that  no  amendment  was  proposed  to  them  by  the  Court  of  Directors;  it  is  as  much 
their  duty  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  it  is  to  see  that  the 
Court  is  not  guilty  of  errors  of  commission.  I believe  that  the  Committee  has  been 
informed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  most  important  business  connected  with  India  has 
originated  with  the  Court  of  Directors;  and  I think  that  that  calculation  is  very 
probably  correct;  I certainly  said  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with  that  statement. 
The  misconception,  so  far  as  I understand  it, appears  to  me  to  havearisen  from  what 
I said  with  respect  to  the  Secret  Committee.  I said  truly,  that  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  Political  department  are  necessarily  treated,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  Board.  It  may  be  true;  and  I think  that  one  of  the  answers  which  I gave 
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with  respect  to  delay  will  show  that  I think  it  is  true,  that  the  orders  sent  out  from 
this  country  to  a government  at  so  very  great  a distance  have  not  a very  operative  , 
effect  upon  the  proceedings  of  that  government ; and  it  is  clear  that  upon  matters  1 
connected  with  peace  and  war,  and  negotiations  with  native  princes,  this  obser- 
vation must  be  peculiarly  true.  In  an  emergency,  the  government  must  act,  and 
does  act,  without  orders;  but  I distinctly  remember  several  very  important  subjects 
which  were  treated  in  the  Secret  department,  and  for  a long  time  in  the  Secret 
department  only,  and  in  which  the  views  of  the  Board,  not  always  consonant  with 
those  of  the  Court,  were  enforced  upon  the  Supreme  Government,  and  did  mate- 
rially influence  the  conduct  of  the  government.  I recollect  a despatch  concerning 
the  alliance  with  Jyepore,  which  was  recommended  ; a contemplative  measure 
respecting  Kurnoul,  which  was  forbidden  ; a great  deal  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  Pindarees,  and  injunctions  concerning  Scindia’s  state,  of  which  I have  the 
more  lively  recollection,  because,  if  I mistake  not,  the  despatch,  which  went 
under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canning,  will  be  found  to  lay  down,  in  plain  and 
strong  language,  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
lately  said.  I am  quite  aware  that  very  important  despatches  on  political  subjects 
have  originated  with  the  Court,  founded  upon  an  extent  and  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion perhaps  not  possessed  by  the  Board  ; and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the 
majority  or  those  instances  the  Board  have  not  interfered  with  the  Court’s  direc- 
tions. To  sum  up  what  I have  to  say  upon  this  general  subject,  I would  observe, 
that  if  it  is  intended  to  say  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  comprising  within 
themselves  all  the  functions  of  all  the  Boards,  superior  and  inferior,  which  con- 
duct the  business  of  a great  state,  must  have  and  have  the  larger  share  in  the 
administration,  I concur  in  that  representation  ; all  I mean  to  say  is,  that  there 
is  no  part  of  that  administration  which  can  be  the  subject  of  correspondence  with 
India,  for  the  due  management  of  which  the  Board  are  not  responsible  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  oath  which  they  have  taken.  If,  in  giving  this 
answer,  I have  in  the  slightest  degree  treated  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, I have  done  that  which  I am  most  anxious  to  avoid. 

1587-  Adverting  to  Question  4 1 1 of  the  Evidence  taken  before  this  Committee, 
have  you  any  observation  to  make? — Generally  speaking,  with  the  qualifications 
which  I have  already  mentioned,  the  statement  in  that  answer  is  in  a great  degree 
correct.  It  is  true  that  the  secret  despatches,  and  the  political  despatches,  which 
are  not  secret,  have  had  less  effect  upon  the  situation  of  India  than  those  who 
framed  them  intended  and  expected.  With  respect  to  the  matters  alluded  to  in 
the  answer  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security  among  the  subjects, 
the  Board  have  not  the  power  of  directing  such  subjects  to  be  treated  through 
the  Secret  Committee;  but  there  is  another  class  of  subjects  not  provided  for 
in  the  Act  which  establishes  the  Secret  Committee,  hut  which  have  been  neces- 
sarily treated  through  the  Secret  Committee,  and  upon  which  the  orders  of  the 
Secret  Committee  have  been  more  punctually  obeyed.  I allude  to  negotia- 
tions with  European  states  having  settlements  in  India,  and  generally  all  matters 
connected  with  European  states  or  with  war  in  Europe. 

1588.  Has  not  the  existence  of  the  Secret  department  enabled  the  government 
at  home  to  use  a greater  freedom  in  its  animadversion  occasionally  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  authorities  in  India  than  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  do  if 
those  despatches  had  necessarily  been  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Directors? 
— I doubt  that.  The  secret  despatches  are  seen  by  a great  number  of  persons 
in  England,  by  all  the  Board  and  several  of  its  officers,  by  a considerable  number 
of  sworn  clerks  at  the.  India  House,  and  then  again,  I apprehend,  by  a number 
of  functionaries  in  India;  and  I know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  Members  of  this 
House  having  correspondence  with  India  have  been  minutely  acquainted  with  in- 
structions, and  have  even  had  copies  of  papers  sent  to  the  Secret  Committee,  while 
the  Court  of  Directors,  technically  speaking,  was  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  them. 

1589-  Do  you  conceive  this  want  of  secrecy  to  arise  from  any  defect  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  department  has  been  constituted  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say 
but  that  a Secret  Committee  that  cannot  insure  secrecy  is  defective  in  its  consti- 
tution. I rather  apprehend  that  the  mischief  must  have  arisen  from  there  being 
treated  in  the  Secret  Committee  some  subjects  occasionally,  concerning  which 
secrecy  is  of  no  importance,  and  probably  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish subjects  which  were  of  importance.  Again,  1 may  be  wrong,  but  1 am 
not  aware  that  in  India  the  secret  despatches  have  any  different  character  when 
they  arrive  there  from  the  other  despatches.  1 speak  doubtingly  upon  that  subject. 

(445. — I.)  B B 3 lam 
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I am  quite  certain  that  in  the  cases  to  which  I allude  the  communication  was 
made  from  India,  and  not  from  the  India  House  or  the  Board. 

1590.  Did  those  subjects  relate  to  negotiations  and  matters  of  high  political 
importance? — High  political  importance  and  very  high  personal  importance,  but 
not  connected  with  matters  of  urgent  policy,  or  pending  negotiation. 

1591 . Upon  the  whole,  then,  do  you  conceive  that  the  existence  of  a Secret  de- 
partment is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  present  system  ? — Yes;  I apprehend  that  it 
is  impossible  that  any  government  can  be  conducted  without  having  the  means  of 
securing  perfect  secrecy  in  any  peculiar  branch  ; indeed,  I think  that  in  the 
Secret  Committee  there  ought  to  he  more  power  of  enjoining  secrecy  upon  any  sub- 
ject, whethercomiiigwithin  theduties  of  the  Secret  department  or  not.  Attlie  same 
time,  the  Committee  will  observe  that  the  question  of  treating  the  matter  secretly, 
and  through  a Secret  Committee,  and  of  treating  it  in  the  way  in  which  secret  des- 
patches are  now  dealt  with,  that  is  to  say,  requiring  them  to  originate  with  the 
Board,  are  two  totally  different  questions  : the  secrecy  might  be  as  well  observed 
although  the  despatches  originated  with  the  Secret  Committee  itself. 

1592.  Be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  the  Questions  and  Answers  12G2  and  1270. 
Have  you  any  remark  to  offer  to  the  Committee  upon  those  questions  and  answers? 
— It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the  gentleman  who  gave  those  answers  under- 
rates the  delay  which  is  occasioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government 
at  home.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  the  drafts  of  answers  to  despatches  from 
India  (by  drafts  1 do  not  mean  only  official  drafts,  but  also  those  received  in  “pre- 
vious communications”),  have  been  frequently  detained  at  the  Board  two,  three, 
six,  and  I believe  1 might  say  twelve  months.  The  whole  of  that  delay,  supposing 
the  fact  to  be,  as  I believe  it  is,  that  the  future  examination  at  the  Board  does 
not  lead  to  any  less  minute  examination  at  the  India  House,  is  obviously  owing 
to  the  duplication  of  the  authorities;  and  I certainly  must  say,  in  observation 
upon  another  answer,  that  some  of  the  despatches  so  detained  have  been  of  very 
great  importance,  and  a few  of  them  of  urgent  importance,  but  the  greater  part 
of  importance  not  so  urgent.  With  respect  to  Question  1270,  I would  say,  that 
I concurin  the  views  developed  by  the  Court  ill  their  letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
on  the  27th  of  August  1829,  so  far  as  it  sets  forth  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  minute  reports  required  from  India. 

1593.  It  has  been  stated,  that  since  the  year  1821  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Court  to  abstain  from  communicating  any  decision  to  parties  where  such 
decision  was  in  any  way  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board  ; have  you  any 
observation  to  make  upon  that? — The  instance  to  which  the  answer  refers  was,  I 
believe,  that  which  was  in  my  mind  when  I gave  my  answer.  I am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  were  more  instances  of  a nature  very  similar  in  the  case  of 
persons  to  whom  permission  was  refused  to  go  to  India  ; but  I beg  to  state,  that 
in  mentioning  this  point,  as  well  as  the  anomaly  referred  to  in  another  answer 
with  respect  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  my  object  was  to  point  out  the  anomalies 
which  might  result  from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  in  some  instances, 
however  few,  have  resulted.  In  regard,  however,  to  this  instance  of  the  Bengal 
officer  in  1821,  I should  say  that  the  Court  defended  the  practice,  against  which 
Mr.  Bathurst,  then  President  of  the  Board,  remonstrated.  I have  therefore  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  has  since  been  altered. 

159'1>.  In  answer  to  Question  12Gl,  it  has  been  stated,  tliatof  the  number  of  drafts 
altered  by  the  Board, the  Board  subsequently  consented  to  modifications  in  7G  of 
them  ; do  not  suc  h modifications  frequently  proceed  rather  from  a disposition  to 
avoid  extreme  collision  than  from  a sensein  either  party  that  the  despatches  so  finally 
modified  are  best  calculated  to  meet  the  occasion  ? — In  many  cases  the  reason  con* 
templated  in  the  question  has  been  the  operative  reason  I have  no  doubt,  and  the 
consequence  has  probably  sometimes  been,  that  the  despatch  has  been  less  fitting 
to  the  occasion  than  if  it  had  been  prepared  and  completed  by  either  one  of  the 
parties.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  drafts,  698,  which  is  given  as  the  whole 
number  in  a long  period  altered  by  the  Board,  I would  only  remind  the  Committee 
that  it  has  been  already  stated  that  a very  great  proportion  of  the  important  all  era* 
tions  made  by  the  Board  are  made  in  the  “previous  communications,” and  that 
the  draft  ispreparedaccordingtotlie  Board’s  approbation.  With  respect  to  thisques- 
tion,  I should  further  answer,  that  I am  confident  that  the  desire  of  avoiding  collision 
lias  led  in  many  instances  to  the  continued  and  renewed  postponement  of  instruc- 
tions uponimportantsubjects,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  some  inconvenience 

has 
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has  been  occasioned  by  that  circumstance  ; this  of  course  has  happened  more 
particularly  when  there  has  been  a President  of  the  Board,  who  from  the  novelty 
ofliis  appointment  has  not  had  that  confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  or  in  the 
opinion  suggested  to  him  by  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  office,  as  he  would 
have  acquired  after  some  years  continuance  at  the  India  Board. 

1595.  Adverting  to  the  Questions  1284  and  1285,  do  you  concur  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answers  given  to  those  questions  ? — I adhere  to  my  answer,  number 
294.  I am  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Dundasand  Lord  Grenville  took  a great  share 
in  the  management  of  the  more  important  affairs  of  India  for  some  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  1784,  and  particularly  that  they  had  a great 
share  in  the  proceedings  leading  to  the  decennial  and  subsequently  the  perma- 
nent settlement,  and  probably  in  the  proceedings  concerning  the  judicial  system  ; 
but  I repeat,  that  from  all  the  information  which  1 acquired  at  the  India  Board, 
I am  satisfied  that  neither  they  nor  the  successive  Presidents  of  the  India  Board, 
until  the  year  1807,  did  follow  up  the  operation  of  the  new  revenue  and  judicial 
systems  in  the  several  districts  of  India  ; nor,  I believe,  did  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors ; but  of  that  I speak  more  doubtfully.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  I can  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  Board,  because,  though  I was  not  at  that  lime  there  myself,  I 
know  that  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Board  were,  until  about  the  period  I 
have  mentioned,  entirely  ignorant  of  those  matters ; and  although  a great  deal 
of  business  was  done  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Board,  quietly  and  amicably,  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Chairs,  it  is  impossible  that  in  those  communications 
that  minute  knowledge  should  have  been  acquired,  which  was  acquired  after  the 
India  Board  office  had  been  divided  into  departments. 

1596.  Will  you  advert  to  the  Questions  1326  and  1338.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  alteration  contemplated  in  those  questions  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  the 
consequences  surmised  in  the  answers? — If  the  suggestion  which  I took  the 
liberty  of  making  was  such  us  the  answer  contemplates,  it  certainly  would  lead 
to  abuses  much  greater  probably  than  those  which  now  exist.  Certainly,  1 never 
contemplated  giving  to  any  political  functionary  the  selection  of  the  body  or 
public  officer,  who  should  from  time  to  time  make  the  nominations.  My  notion 
was,  that  the  nominations  should  be  given  in  a regular  order ; as,  for  instance, 
Oxford  should  have  three  appointments,  then  Cambridge  three,  then  Dublin 
three  ; or,  if  among  towns,  London  so  many,  Liverpool  so  many,  and  so  forth, 
according  to  a fixed  rule,  not  to  be  interfered  with  for  any  purpose  of  patronage. 
The  number  of  appointments  to  he  made  must  certainly  be  fixed  either  by  the 
government  abroad,  or  probably  by  the  government  abroad,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol  of  the  government  at  home,  under  the  responsibility,  which  in  such  matters 
is  a real  responsibility,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  With  respect  to  133S,  I see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  any  favouritism  would  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  persons  contending  for  writerships.  The  experiment  has  been  partially  tried, 
both  at  Westminster  School  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  I have  never 
heard  any  allegation  of  favouritism.  The  Committee  will  observe,  that  my  sug- 
gestions in  the  part  of  them  now  under  consideration,  have  no  reference  what- 
ever either  to  the  absence  of  favouritism,  or  to  the  fitness  of  the  person  ap- 
pointed, but  simply  to  the  avoidance  of  that  influence  of  government  which 
would  certainly  result  from  the  transference  of  the  whole  Indian  patronage  to 
any  political  officer  or  department.  I apprehend  that  so  long  as  the  present 
system  continues,  sending  out  young  men  under  22  years  of  age  to  form  a body  in 
India,  from  whom  all  the  functionaries  up  to  members  of  council  inclusive  arc  to 
be  taken,  there  is  no  mode  possible  by  which  you  can  previously  ascertain  the 
fitness  of  those  young  men  for  the  higher  stations.  If,  as  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Committee,  yon  require  persons  of  above  average  talent,  you  must  abandon 
the  present  system,  and  take  that  which  exists  in  England  as  to  all  but.  offices  of 
mere  routine,  of  appointing  persons  of  various  ages  and  different  habits  and  pro- 
fessions to  the  important  offices  as  they  become  vacant.  I am  by  no  means  re- 
commending this  fundamental  alteration  in  the  system  ; all  1 mean  is,  that  with 
the  present  system  you  cannot  effect  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  than  average 
talent  in  your  collectors,  judges,  political  residents,  and  other  high  functionaries. 

1597.  In  your  connexion  with  Indian  affairs,  have  you  observed  that  any  ne- 
cessity arose,  or  any  advantage  resulted,  from  so  large  a body  of  Directors  as  the 
number  of  24? — I should  say,  upon  general  principles,  that  so  large  a body  was 
always  inconvenient ; but  it  is  obvious,  that  if  you  greatly  reduce  the  nutnbei, 
you 
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for  though  the  share  of' patronage  which  each  would  get  would  be  much  greater, 

Bight  Hon.  yet  not  being  saleable,  it  is  not  available  for  all  the  purposes,  though  it  is  for 
T‘  R C°'‘rlem!/’  some  to  which  salaries  are  applicable. 

’ * 1598.  Supposing  that  by  any  new  mode  of  appointing  young  men  for  the  civil 

13  Apn  . servjce  in  India,  a better  class  of  persons  were  selected,  should  you  not  be  of 
opinion  that,  the  salaries  which  might  be  substituted  as  the  recompense  of  the 
Directors,  in  lieu  of  the  patronage  they  would  lose,  would  be  an  expenditure 
amply  compensated  to  the  public  ? — The  question  implies,  that  by  taking  away 
the  patronage  of  the  Directors,  a fitter  selection  of  young  men  might  be  made; 
unquestionably,  a small  expenditure  of  money  for  the  sake  of  insuring  so 
great  an  object,  would  be  good  economy,  of  that  there  can  be  no  question  ; but 
I,  as  my  former  answer  will  show,  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  any 
method  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  present  Indian  system,  by  which 
you  can  insure  a better  class  of  persons. 

1599.  Are  you  aware  of  any  advantage  that  has  practically  resulted  from  the 
six  Directors  going  out  annually  by  rotation,  and  going  through  the  form  of 
being  re-elected  at  the  end  of  the  year? — I should  think  some  disadvantage  ; at 
the  same  time,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Directors 
should  in  all  cases  have  their  offices  for  life,  they  might  perhaps  go  out  with  the 
power  of  being  re-elected. 

1G00.  What,  disadvantage  do  you  conceive  to  have  attended  this  operation  ? — . 

I necessarily  speak  more  from  theory  than  from  practice.  It  is  obvious,  that  if 
a Director  has  given  his  particular  attention  to  one  subject,  he  may,  under  the 
present  system,  be  cut  off  from  the  means  of  pursuing  his  inquiries,  and  giving 
his  advice  while  those  inquiries  are  in  their  most  important  stage.  I apprehend 
that  that  lias  happened  ; but  it  is  necessarily  a subject  upon  which  1 cannot 
speak  with  any  confidence. 

lGOl.  Your  previous  answer  has  had  reference  to  the  number  of  individuals 
composing  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  has  implied  that  in  your  judgment  that 
number  is  inconvenient ; are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  committees  into  which 
the  Court  of  Directors  is  divided,  and  the  number  of  individuals  allotted  t.o  each, 
each  committee  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a department  of  the  state  corresponding 
to  similar  departments  in  the  State  of  England,  and  having  the  management  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  so  far  as  the  government  of  India  is  committed  to  the  East 
India  Company  ? — I am  aware  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  question; 
but  it  will  be  observed,  that  my  answer  was  given  without  great  confidence,  but 
it  may  be  true  that  so  many  as  24  persons  arc  required  to  perform  all  the  various 
functions  of  the  East  India  direction  ; and  it  may  still  not  be  true  that  so  largea 
number  as  24  are  a convenient  body  to  discuss  all  the  more  important  matters 
of  business,  particularly  I allude  to  the  despatches  to  India,  which  come  from 
the  several  committees  into  which  the  Court  is  divided.  My  notion  of  incon- 
venience chiefly  applies  to  the  discussion  of  controverted  points  in  despatches, 
points  particularly  controverted  between  the  Court  and  the  Board  ; and  one  incon- 
venience of  which  I can  speak  practically,  is,  that  it  has  of  late  years  been  almost 
impossible  for  the  Chairs,  in  negotiating  or  discussing  matters  witli  the  Board, 
to  answer  what  the  conduct  of  the  Court  shall  be,  and  it  has  frequently  happened 
that  the  Chairs  have  to  the  best  of  their  power  undertaken  for  a particular  modi- 
fication perhaps,  or  some  compromise  between  the  Court  and  the  Board,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  effect  it.  I apprehend  that  if  the  number  of  persons  having 
an  equal  voice  in  the  Court  were  reduced  ; for  instance,  if  only  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  had  voices  upon  such  occasions,  there  would  be  much  con- 
venience ; but  I beg  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  internal  operation  of  the 
system  at  the  India  House,  I cannot  speak  with  much  confidence. 

1602.  You  have  stated,  in  reference  to  the  system  of  rotation,  that  there  are 
inconveniences  connected  with  it;  is  there  not  one  convenience,  by  which 
the  body  delegating  the  authority  are  enabled  to  resume  it  in  the  case  of  a 
Director  who  either  has  been  inefficient,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be;  and  has 
not  that  occurred  so  often  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  a matter  of  form  that 
the  same  individuals  should  in  all  cases  be  re-elected? — I have  already 
. sa'd  that  l am  not  of  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Directors  ought  to  bold  their 

offices  for  life  ; and  I certainly  hold  that  view  of  the  possibility  of  a necessity 
for  omitting  the  name  of  a Director  whose  conduct  might  not  have  been 
satisfactory  ; but  at  the  same  time  I have  some  doubts  as  to  the  competency 
°f  electing  body  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  the  propriety  of  a Direc- 
tor’s conduct,  or  at  least  of  his  capacity  for  his  office,  always  excepting  cases 
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of  corruption  or  gross  impropriety  of  conduct,  in  which  Iapprehend  that  the  body  - 

of  proprietors  are  perfectly  good  judges.  At  this  moment  I have  only  in  my  mind  R'Bhl  Hon- 
one  instance  of  a.  Directorlosing  hiselection,  which  Director  was  afterwards  restored.  P'  c^rtenaV' 

I am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  in  both  cases  that  was  owing  to  a fluctuation  of  par-  13  A rii  1835 
ticular  interests  in  the  body,  and  with  no  reference  to  his  qualification  as  a Director.  pn 
1603.  Under  the  Bill  of  17SS,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Crown  should  nominate 
seven  Directors,  and  that  the  proprietors  should  nominate  nine  ; are  you  aware 
how  the  succession  in  that  body  was  to  be  continued  ? — I am  uot ; but  I con- 
sider the  notion  that  it  is  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  which  the  Directors 
represent,  to  be  a great  fallacy.  The  proprietors  have  really  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  concern  except  that  of  receiving  their  dividends : they  certainly  are 
interested  in  the  good  government  of  India  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  China 
trade  so  far  as  their  dividends  are  affected,  but  otherwise  they  are  not  really  the 
people  whom  the  Indian  Directors  represent  in  the  government. 

1604-.  During  your  continuance  at  the  India  Board  had  you  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  construction  and  working  of  the  local  governments  in  India  ? — Not  as 
it  has  been  considered  more  recently.  The  only  point  upon  which  I was  dis- 
posed to  form  an  opinion,  from  some  personal  communication  with  competent 
authorities,  was  this : I do  believe  that  the  Governor-general,  having  the  local 
government  of  Bengal  in  addition  to  his  more  general  duties,  has  too  much  to  do, 
and  that  the  consequence  must  be  some  inconvenience  in  the  exercise  of  one  or 
other  of  those  functions.  I do  not  apprehend  that  one  scheme  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  that  of  having  the  Governor-general  and  three 
Lieutenant-governors,  which  Lieutenant-governoi  sshould  report  to  the  Governor- 
general,  as  the  governments  now  all  report  to  England,  would  at  all  answer  the  end 
proposed.  I apprehend  that,  under  those  circumstances,  the  Governor-general 
would  have  considerably  more  to  do  than  he  has  now  to  do.  For  some  other 
purposes  it  might  be  convenient ; it  certainly  would — which  was  one  object,  I 
apprehend,  for  which  it  was  planned — lessen  the  labour  at  home  ; but  I appre- 
hend that  the  labour  put  upon  the  Governor-general  would  be  excessive,  not  to 
advert  to  the  very  high  degree  of  confidence  that  must  be  reposed  in  him  if 
his  control  is  in  any  degree  to  supersede  that  of  the  authorities  at  home,  a point 
of  which  1 own  1 entertain  considerable  doubts,  though  1 am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  some  of  the  minute  superintendence  might  not  be  dispensed  with  ; 
if,  however,  that  goes  to  the  Governor-general,  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  him  from  the  burdensomeness  of  his  present  duties. 

1(505.  You  consider  that  this  evil  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  existing 
evils  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  being  independent  of  government  ? — They 
are  not  now  independent ; but  I have  a middle  course,  which  course,  however, 
unfortunately  would  not  lead  to  a saving  of  expense,  and  I apprehend  that  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  me  at  the  Board,  that  was  the  one  that  was  contem- 
plated, that  the  Governor-general  should  have  the  functions  of  Governor-general 
only,  there  being  a Governor  also  at  Bengal,  or  if  you  please  to  call  them  all 
Lieutenant-governors,  that  makes  no  difference  ; but  that  there  should  be  three 
local  Governors  and  one  superintending  Governor,  but  that  that  superintendence 
should  not  consist  in  that  minuteness  of  control  which  the  other  scheme  appears 
to  me  to  contemplate.  By  this  means  the  Governor-general,  I apprehend,  would 
have  the  whole  of  the  management  of  the  political  affairs  in  India,  and  would 
exercise  a general  superintendence  in  all  the  other  departments  over  all  the  sub- 
ordinate governments.  That  I take  to  be  the  scheme  which  was  several  times 
suggested  to  the  Court  when  I was  there,  especially  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

1 60f>.  You  have  supposed  that  the  last  scheme  to  which  you  have  referred  would 
probably  be  attended  with  an  increase  rather  than  with  a diminution  of  expense  ; 
must  not  that  depend  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  councillors  on  the 
footing  upon  which  they  are  now  established  at  the  subordinate  presidencies? — 

Decidedly  ; but  I apprehend  that  the  councillors  would  not  be  necessary  on  the 
appointment  of  a Governor-general  at  Bengal.  The  continuance  of  councillors, 
however,  is  another  question. 

1607.  What  has  been  your  observation  of  the  working  of  the  system  of  the 
Governors  and  their  Councils  at  the  respective  presidencies  ? — 1 speak  with  hesi- 
tation, but  I am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  think  that  the  government  might  be 
very  well  conducted  without  the  Councils.  At  present  the  councillors  are  no 
check  upon  the  Governor  in  any  case  in  which  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  own 
independent  power ; and  of  that  in  Bengal  there  has  been  a most  extraordinary 
instance.  A Governor  certainly  going  to  India  would  be  perfectly  helpless  unless 
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he  had  the  constant  means  of  consulting  the  Company  s servants  who  have  filled 

Right  Hon.  situations ; but  I am  not  prepared  at  all  to  say  that  the  secretaries  of  govern- 

T-  P-  Courtenay,  m*nt  an(1  tj,e  heads  of  the  departments  might  not  give  him  the  assistance  which 
MP‘  the  councillors  now  give  him,  and  the  public  at  the  same  time  lose  no  efficient 

13  April,  1832.  cheG]c.  I would  say,  though  I am  afraid  it  is  one  of  those  kind  of  remar les  to 
which  not  much  attention  will  be  paid,  that  I should  be  very  sorry,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Indian  service,  that  any  high  and  lucrative  office,  filled  by  a Com- 
pany’s servant  having  served  for  a long  time  in  India,  should  be  abolished,  and  I 
speak  of  this,  in  fact,  in  some  degree  as  a matter  of  policy  and  propriety. 

1(508.  The  plan  to  which  you  first  adverted  as  having  been  mentioned  to  this 
Committee,  contemplated  further  the  establishment  of  a permanent  legislative 
council  in  India;  has  that  subject  com  eat  all  under  your  consideration?— Certainly 
in  a degree.  There  again  I apprehend  the  plan  has  come  before  the  Committee 
in  more  than  one  shape.  One  object  I take  to  be  simply  framing  wluit are  called 
Regulations,  those  ordinances  having  the  effect  of  law,  which  are  now  passed  by 
the  Governor  sin  Council.  Another  project  embraces  a much  more  extensive 
object ; namely,  that  of  superseding  the  distinction  between  the  law  of  the  King’s 
courts  and  the  law  of  the  Company’s  courts  throughout  India,  and  I understand 
it  to  have  been  proposed  even  to  form  a council  which  should  have  the  same 
power  over  India  as,  in  truth,  Parliament  now  lias ; a council  enabled  to  make 
laws  binding  upon  all  the  King’s  subjects,  British-born  and  Indians.  I own  that 
I do  not  see  the  necessity  of  that  great  change,  and  I have  great  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  creating  a council  that  would  perform  the  functions  satisfactorily. 

I think  there  certainly  is  great  inconvenience,  some  real  and  a great  deal  more 
possible,  in  the  confliction  of  the  King’s  courts  with  the  Company’s  courts,  and 
the  functions  of  the  government;  but  I am  not  prepared  to  withdraw  from  the 
King’s  English  subjects  the  benefits,  as  they  are  well  considered,  of  the  English 
law  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  I am  quite  as  little  prepared  to  extend  that  law  to 
the  provincial  courts.  I apprehend  that  that  is  a very  great  question,  which  may 
be  very  properly  dealt  with  in  England,  with  the  help  of  some  of  those  who  have 
been  judges  in  India;  but  I am  very  far  from  desiring  to  see  the  judges  in 
India,  who  I think  ought  to  he  as  independent  of  government  as  they  are 
in  this  country,  forming  part  of  any  legislative  council  for  this  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  With  respect  to  the  smaller  matter  of  merely  framing  the  Regulations, 

I really  am  not  aware  that  the  Regulations  of  the  Indian  government  are 
open  to  more  criticism  than  all  detailed  laws  are  and  must  be.  If  I were  to 
make  a comparison,  1 should  say  that  the  Regulations  were  rather  better  done 
than  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  1 conceive  that  a much  slighter  change  than 
that  of  the  establishment  of  a legislature,  composed  of  a variety  of  functionaries, 
might  ensure  any  amendment  that  is  required  in  the  composition  of  those  Regu- 
lations. I think  there  appears  to  be  in  some  part  of  the  records  before  the 
Committee  some  confusion,  when  it  is  said  that  the  King’s  Courl  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  two  conflicting  authorities.  I apprehend  that  is  not  more  the  casein 
India  than  it  is  in  England.  The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  England  is  perfectly 
competent  to  coerce  and  restrain  a public  functionary  who  exceeds  his  duty. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  in  England  there  is  one  authority  supreme  over  both, 
namely,  the  authority  of  Parliament ; and  it  has  been  suggested,  I observe,  that 
the  Government  should  have,  being  the  supreme  power  in  India,  the  authority 
which  Parliament  has,  an  authority  superior  to  the  courts.  Now  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  to  this  Committee,  that  Parliament  seldom,  probably  I may  say 
never,  interposes  its  authority  in  any  proceeding  of  a court,  and  therefore,  the 
power  to  be  given  to  an  Indian  government,  if  given  at  all,  must  be  given  upon 
perfectly  special,  peculiar  grounds.  Now  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  those 
grounds  do  not  exist,  that  is,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  a 
ease  in  which  it  may  befitting  for  the  Government  to  interfere  with  the  process 
of  the  King’s  Court,  especially  in  a case  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  juris- 
diction : and  I do  not  absolutely  condemn  the  proposition  for  giving  to  the  local 
Governments  fora  short  time,  and  to  the  Governor-general  for  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary,  on  a reference  to  England,  the  power  of  preventing  the  execution 
of  the  process  of  the  King’s  Court  upon  a distinct  and  positive,  declaration, 
under  the  Governor’s  responsibility,  that  the  exercise  of  such  process  would  be 
attended  with  public  danger.  It  certainly  has  been  represented,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  process  in  some  instances  would  have  been  productive  of  that  result,  and 
considering  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  Indian  government,  i think  possibly 
a proposition  might  he  entertained  for  giving  the  Goverment  the  suggested 
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1609.  Do  you  consider  the  Regulations  of  the  Supreme  Courtas  being  sufficiently 
defined? — Certainly  not;  and  that  is  one  of  the  considerations  that  prompts  my 
former  answer.  I think  it  is  impossible  to  read  what  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject  by  the  Bengal  judges  without  seeing  that  thejurisdiction  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. One  mode  of  getting  rid  of  that  difficulty  is  to  define  the  jurisdiction  ; 
another  is  that  to  which  I have  alluded  before,  ofhavingbutone  jurisdiction  through- 
out India.  I own  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  appear  to  me  insu- 
perable ; and  I think  therefore  that  the  former  should  be  attempted.  Another 
scheme  is  to  appoint  local  agents  having  the  entire  control  of  districts  considerably 
less,  if  I understand  it,  than  those  of  the  government,  but  larger  than  those  of  the 
present  collectorates.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  that  suggestion  has  a fault, 
which  1 own,  much  as  in  many  respects  I admire  the  system  of  Sir  Thomas  M unro, 
did  belong  to  many  of  his  suggestions.  The  gentleman  who  made  it  was  a disciple 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro;  and  the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  attributable  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance,namely,  his  own  competency  to  do  that  to  which  men  in  general  are  not 
equal.  I believe  that  if  you  could  always  insure  good  men  in  such  an  office  as  that 
contemplated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  there  would  be  a great  improvement 
both  in  efficiencyand  economy;  butl  have  great  doubts  whether  you  would  be  able 
to  find  persons  properly  qualified.  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
I lake  the  liberty  of  referring  to  an  observation  ofhis,  in  which  I entirely  concur, 
as  to  thegreatdifference  between  the  English  Universities  and  the  College  at  Hailey- 
bury.  The  English  Universities  certainly  connect  every  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
subsequent  profession,  with  persons  of  all  professions,  and  in  all  but  the  lower 
ranks  of  life.  The  College  at  Haileybury  connects  mi  individual  only  with  those 
amongst  whom  he  is  to  live  in  one  particular  line.  I do  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  I consider  it  as  a matter  of  very  great  political  importance  that  the 
persons,  both  military  and  civil,  who  serve  in  India,  should  be,  more  than  they  are 
now,  connected  with  others,  according  to  the  English  University  system.  I can- 
not, in  this  Committee,  pursue  that  observation  with  respect  to  the  army,  in 
which  I think  an  improvement  might  be  made  with  very  great  facility ; indeed,  I 
am  not  so  well  prepared  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  done  in  the 
civil  service,  but  having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  I beg  leave  to  give 
my  opinion,  that  it  is  a matter  which  in  any  new  arrangement  ought  to  he 
attended  to. 


Jjmce , 16  die  Aprilis,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BAItT.,  in  the  Chair. 


Neil  Benjamin  JEdmonstone,  Esq.,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1610.  DURING  what  period  were  you  in  India,  and  in  what  situations  did 
you  serve  the  East  India  Company? — I was  appointed  a Writer  on  the  Bengal 
establishment  in  the  year  1782,  and  arrived  in  India  in  the  year  following. 
During  the  early  period  of  service  I was  of  course  attached  to  one  or  other  of 
the  public  offices  in  a subordinate  capacity.  In  the  year  1788  I accompanied  Sir 
John  Kennaway  on  his  embassy  to  Hydrabad,  and  was  there  upwards  of  two 
years.  1 was  then  removed  to  the  situation  of  Deputy  Persian  Translator  to 
the  Government.  In  1794- 1 succeeded  to  be  the  principal  in  that  office.  In 
the  year  1801  I was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Government  in  the  Secret, 
Political,  and  Foreign  departments,  which  office  I filled  for  11  years,  three  of 
which  years  I held  conjointly  with  that  office  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Government.  In  1812  I succeeded,  by  appointment  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
to  the  situation  of  Member  of  the  Supreme 'Council,  which  l held  for  five  years, 
during  about  15  months  of  which  time  .1  filled  the  office  of  Vice-president  in 
Council,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hastings;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1S18  1 embarked  on  my  return  to  England. 

1611.  Had  you  made  any  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  languages  previously  to 
your  departure  lor  India? — Iliad  acquired  a slight  elementary  knowledge  of 
Persian,  extending  however  little  beyond  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  and 
consequently  not  such  as  to  be  of  any  material  use ; but  immediately  after  my 
arrival  in  India  I applied  myself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages. 

(44,5. — 1.)  c c 2 1612.  Have 
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201.  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

1(312.  Have  you  considered  the  existing  system  of  educating  young  men  in 
tins  country  for  the  civil  service;  and  do  you  consider  it  effective  to  its  pur- 
pose, or  if  not,  in  what  respect  do  you  think  it  is  deficient? — I think  that  the 
East  India  College  has  had  the  effect  of  sending  out  young  men  generally  better 
educated  than  before,  and  they  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  acquiring  such 
a degree  of  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  as  greatly  facilitated 
and  accelerated  their  acquirement  of  those  languages  after  their  arrival  in  India. 
Generally,  I conceive  that  the  civil  servants  have  been  better  educated  since  the 
establishment  of  the  college  than  they  were  before. 

lGlS.  Do  you  consider  their  general  conduct  and  proficiency  when  placed  in 
the  college  at  Calcutta  as  upon  the  whole  satisfactory? — Their  proficiency  in  the 
Oriental  languages  I had  reason  to  know  was  generally  satisfactory  ; hut  I have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  college  at  Calcutta,  by  congregating  a number 
of  young  men  at  the  metropolis  a considerable  time,  had  a prejudicial  effect 
upon  their  conduct. 

lGl4.  You  stated  that  you  consider  that  since  the  institution  of  the  college  the 
young  men  have  been  better  educated;  will  you  state  in  what  respects  you  conceive 
them  to  have  been  belter  educated  beyond  the  point  of  elementary  acquisition  of 
the  languages? — It  secured  their  having  to  a certain  extent  the  accomplishments 
of  a liberal  education,  a proficiency  in  the  classics,  a knowledge  of  history,  of  the 
elements  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy;  in  short,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  institution  of  the  college  afforded  a security  for  their  all  being  more 
or  less  qualified  by  a liberal  education  for  the  situations  they  were  destined  to  fill. 

1615.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  any'  qualifications  of  that 
description  are  required  in  the  college  at  Calcutta,  or  any  other  than  a certain  pro- 
ficiency in  two  of  Oriental  languages? — According  to  Lord  Wellesley’s  original 
plan,  the  classics  and  all  other  branches  of  knowledge  and  science,  were  to  he 
taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  but  that  comprehensive  scheme  of  educa- 
tion was  disallowed  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  confined  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages. 

1616.  Does  the  age  at  which  young  men  now  go  out  from  this  country  to  India 
appear  to  you  the  most  advantageously  selected? — It  is  a subject  to  which  I have 
frequently  directed  my  thoughts,  but  have  found  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a satisfactory  conclusion,  for  there  is  a great  deal  that  may'  he  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  by  going  out  early,  they  become  more  readily 
attached  to  the  service  ; they  go  out  with  minds  less  preoccupied  by  the  allure- 
ments of  society,  before  the  natural  passions  and  propensities  of  youth  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulgence,  while  their  habits  arc  yet  unfixed, and  their  dispositions 
more  pliable,  and  therefore  more  easily  accommodated  to  the  change  in  their  con- 
dition, and  to  the  obligations  and  restraints  of  the  service  for  which  they  are 
intended.  On  the  other  hand,  by  going  out  at  a more  advanced  age,  they  are 
previously  exposed  to  the  moral  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  most  critical 
season  of  life.  The  pleasures  and  enjoyments  into  which  they  have  been  initiated 
are  apt  to  take  a strong  hold  upon  their  minds;  they  quit  their  native  country 
with  a greater  degree  of  reluctance,  and  do  not.  consequently  take  to  the  service 
with  the  willingness  and  zeal  with  which  they  used  to  enter  it  at  an  earlier  age; 
but  upon  the  whole,  I think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  as  certain  and  very  consider- 
able qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  which  these 
young  men  are  destined  to  undertake,  it  is  highly  important  to  provide  for  their 
attainment  of  those  qualifications  previously  to  their  entering  the  service,  and 
therefore  I am  disposed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  their  going  out  at  a later  than  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  I 
mean  to  draw  the  comparison  between  the  ages  of  lG  or  17,  and  IS,  iff,  or  20. 

K>17 • Considering  the  highly  important  character  of  many  of  the  functions  to 
which  they  are  allied,  should  you  say  that  there  had  hitherto  been  a sufficient 
degree  of  ground  of  selection  within  the  reach  of  the  Governor-General  of  India 
for  the  appointment  of  persons  competent  to  fill  such  situations?— I think  we  may 
refer  to  the  history  of  British  India  for  an  answer  to  that  question.  The  success 
that  has  attended  the  administration  of  our  affairs  in  that  country  affords,  in  my 
opinion,  ample  proof  that  talents  and  qualifications  adequate  to  all  the  duties 
and  exigencies  of  the  public  service  have  been  found  among  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company  abroad;  much  however  must  depend  upon  those  qualities  of  a master 
mind  by  which  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the  government  is  enabled  both  to  dis- 
cover, amidst  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  he  has  to  select  the  instruments  of 
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his  measures,  the  possession  of  the  requisite  talents  and  abilities,  and  to  animate,  

encourage  and  reward  the  faithful  and  devoted  exertion  of  them.  N.B.Edmonstane, 

lGlS.  On  what  principle  is  the  promotion  of  young  men  once  embarked  in  the  Ef“i' 
civil  employment  in  India  regulated;  is  it  by  seniority  for  the  most  part,  or  is  it  16  April  1832. 
by  selection  ? — There  is  no  fixed  rule,  and  it  must  depend  mainly  upon  the 
judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  Governor  General,  but,  cccteris  paribus, 
seniority  has  always  been  considered  as  possessing  a claim  to  promotion ; at  the 
same  time  there  are  numberless  instances  of  juniors  having  been  appointed  to 
situations  of  the  highest  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  seniors  in  the  service. 

1619.  But  you  would  consider  that  rather  as  the  exception  than  as  the  rule? 

— Rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  because,  carteris  panbus,  seniority  has 
always  been  considered  as  possessing  a claim  to  promotion.  I might  instance 
that  in  my  own  case:  I had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  to  till  offices  of 
distinction  and  emolument  that  my  seniors  might  justly  have  claimed.  I only 
mention  this  to  show  that  instances  of  deviation  from  the  rule  of  seniority  have 
been  exceedingly  common,  and,  as  far  as  I have  had  reason  to  observe,  they 
have  generally  been  regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 

1620.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  nomination  by  individuals  subject  to 
no  public  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  their  patronage,  affords  the  best  chance 
to  the  public  of  obtaining  men  of  eminence  and  high  qualifications  for  the  civil 
service  of  India? — I think  that  such  mode  of  nomination  cannot  be  prejudicial 
to  that  object,  because  the  patronage  is  exercised  gratuitously,  and  under  no  other 
influence  than  that  of  family  connexion  or  private  friendship;  and  further,  because 
the  youths  are  selected  before  their  talents  and  characters  are  developed,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  selected  from  families  of  distinction  and  opulence,  families 
who  have  the  means  of  affording  the  best  education  to  their  children. 

1621.  Would  not  that  be  equally  the  case  if  the  appointments  were  conducted 
under  another  mode  than  that  of  individual  nomination  : for  example,  by  public 
competition  ? — Certainly  that  would  afford  the  means  of  selecting  youths  of  the 
highest  promise. 

1622.  Should  you  not  say  that  the  character  and  talents  of  young  men  begin  to 
develope  themselves  at  the  period  of  life  at  which  they  are  now  selected  for  the 
Indian  service? — That  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  promise  of  a nomination  is 
very  commonly  given  before  a judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  future  ability  and 
character  of  the  youth,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  it  is  a matter  of  chance. 

16.23.  What  regulates  the  determination  of  the  number  of  young  men  annually 
sent  out  to  fill  the  writerships  of  the  different  presidencies? — A return  of  the 
casualties  by  death  or  by  absence  which  is  received  from  India. 

1624  Is  regard  had  to  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  at  the  time  in  India? 

— I hardly  feel  myself  competent  to  answer  that  question.  That  statement  is 
always  made  out  in  the  Auditor’s  office  at  the  India  House.  The  Auditor 
would  be  able  to  give  the  most  accurate  information  upon  that  point. 

1625.  Beyond  such  reductions  as  may  reasonably  be  effected  in  the  salaries  and 
appointments  of  any  civil  servants  in  India,  what  other  means  present  themselves 
to  your  mind  by  which  that  large  expenditure  might  be  hereafter  diminished? — 

By  a more  extensive  employment  of  natives,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
very  considerable  reduction  might  be  made.  The  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  servants  I conceive  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  a certain  extent. 

If  carried  too  far,  it  would  tend  to  the  revival  of  those  malpractices  which 
existed  many  years  ago  to  a great  extent,  and  which  were  effectually  checked 
by  the  very  opposite  process,  that  of  increasing  their  salaries. 

1626.  From  your  long  observation  of  the  character  and  capacities  of  thenatives 
of  India,  should  you  say  that  their  services  might  be  with  safety  more  extensively 
introduced  into  the  civil  administration  of  that  country? — I think  they  might;  but 
they  shoulcLact  under  the  superintendence  of  European  functionaries.  They 
ccrtainlyarepeculiarly  well  qualified  forvarious  situations,  especially  in  the  judicial 
and  revenue  branches  of  the  administration;  their  local  knowledge  ancl  habits  as 
natives,  and  their  complete  possession  of  the  language,  necessarily  render  them  so. 

1627.  In  those  departments  you  would  see  no  objection  to  opening  the  career 
to  them,  subject  always  to  European  control? — Certainly  not;  I have  always 
been  an  advocate  for  their  more  extended  employment;  at  the  same  time,  I 
should  not  be  for  advancing  them  precipitately  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
functions  of  office;  it  should  be  done  gradually  and  cautiously,  and  they  should 
be  more  liberally  paid  than  they  are  at  present. 

(4)45. — I.)  c c S 1628.  With 
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1628.  With  a view  to  their  more  general  admission  into  such  employments, 
should  you  not  consider  a more  extensive  system  of  native  education  is  highly 
desirable?—  Certainly ; and  that  system  has  been  long  in  operation.  I was 
always  favourable  to  it,  and  when  in  a situation  to  promote  it,  I contributed  my 
share  towards  its  advancement. 

1629-  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  a greater  promulgation 
of  the  English  language  should  form  part  of  the.  system  of  native,  education? — 

I cannot  say  that  it  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  material.  I think  the  English 
language  never  can  be  promulgated  among  the  natives  so  as  to  be  in  any  degree 
a substitute  for  the  languages  of  the  country,  either  in  colloquial  intercourse  or 
in  the  transaction  of  business. 

1630.  Does  there  not  exist  a disposition  on  their  part  to  acquire  the  language?— 
Many  of  those  who  are  in  the  habits  of  communication  and  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  and  who  are  ill  and  about  the  presidency,  arc  desirous  of  acquiring 
the  English  language,  to  enable  them  to  be  employed  in  the  public  offices  under 
government;  I°believe  that  to  be  the  chief  motive.  Since  the  institution  of  the 
seminaries  of  education  at  the  presidency,  at  which  English  is  taught,  and  where 
natives  of  rank  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children,  1 have  understood 
that  many  apply  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language. 

1631.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  one  of  the  chief  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  a system  of  native  instruction  has 
been  found  to  consist  in  the  want  of  instructors ; does  it  appear  to  you  that  due 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  education  and  qualification  for  that  purpose  of  the 
description  of  persons  called  half-castes  in  India,  or  might  they  not  be  more 
employed  as  a useful  body  in  that  capacity  ? — I do  not  imagine  they  cau  be 
considered  (generally  speaking)  well  qualified  for  such  a duty ; they  are  not 
held  in  respect  by  the  natives;  the  bulk  of  them  are  in  a very  inferior  station  of 
life,  have  never  been  out  of  India,  and  are  very  imperfectly  educated.  There 
are,  however,  many  well  educated  and  respectable  persons  among  them, 
especially  those  who  have  been  sent  to  England  for  education. 

1632.  What  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  morally  do  you  conceive  would 
be  likely  to  be  produced  by  their  being  more  closely  and  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their  own  country? — The  natural  tendency  of  it 
would  be  to  improve  their  moral  character,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  government. 

1633.  The  Committee  have  understood  that  at  the  present  time  a free  native 
press  exists  in  India;  under  such  altered  circumstances,  does  it  appear  to  you  more 
than  ever  desirable  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  connect  them  by  their 
interests  with  the  British  system  in  India? — Most  certainly.  The  native  press  has 
arisen  since  I left  India;  I imagine  it  may  be  a powerful  engine  either  for  evil  or 
for  good,  according  as  it  is  directed.  The  establishment  of  a free  native  press  forms, 
in  my  opinion,  a new  and  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  India. 

1634.  Itseems  that  at  present  the  Regulationsrcgarding  the  press  vary  materially 
in  the  different  presidencies  ; do  you  see  any  good  reason  why  those  Regulations 
should  not  be  assimilated,  and  one  uniform  rule  laid  down  respecting  tire  press 
throughout  the  whole  of  India  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  differences  between 
the  sevtral  presidencies  as  to  render  such  a distinction  at  all  necessary.  I 
should  be  of  opinion  that  an  uniform  system  of  restriction,  as  far  as  restriction 
is  deemed  expedient,  should  be  established  in  all  the  presidencies. 

1635.  At  Madras,  for  example,  a direct  censorship  is  up  to  this  hour  exercised, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  press  in  Calcutta  appears  to  be  perfectly  free ; do 
you  see  any  good  grounds  why  such  a distinction  should  continue? — I was 
always  adverse  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  because  I thought;  it  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  and  with  the  nature  of  the  government;  a free 
press,  and  what  may  be  called,  in  a limited  sense,  an  arbitrary  or  despotic 
government,  seem  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  each  other ; and  accordingly,  the 
effect  of  opening  the  press  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  government;  but  to  re-establish  the  censorship,  supposing  it  to  bo  desirable, 
is  now,  1 presume,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I should  have  preferred  the 
continuance  of  the  censorship  on  the  ground  that  I have  stated  ; but  as  it  lias 
been  taken  off  in  Bengal,  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  removed  at  Madras 
also,  upon  the  general  principle  of  establishing  an  uniformity  of  system. 

1636.  Will  you  state  in  what  particulars  the  authority  oflhe  government  appears 
to  havebeen  weakened,  or  what  evidence  there  isof  any  such  effect  having  followed 
from  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  Bengal? — .The  unrestricted 

discussion 
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discussion  of  public  subjects  and  public  measures,  and  the  latitude  of  observation 
on  the  characters  and  conduct  of  persons  high  in  office,  in  which  the  press  is  accus- 
tomed to  indulge,  have  necessarily  diminished  that  deference  and  respect  in  which 
it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  government  should  be  held. 

1GS7*  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  evidence  which  has  appeared  of 
the  authority  of  the  government  in  India  being  at  this  time  weaker  than  it  had 
been  at  any  preceding  period  ? — I can  only  say,  that  from  the  information  we 
receive  from  India  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  government  is  not  capable  of 
exercising  the  same  degree  of  authority  and  control  over  the  European  popu- 
lation, and  over  the  civil  service,  that  it  used  to  exercise  before. 

1GSS.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  any  representations  to  that  effect 
have  been  conveyed  to  you  from  the  government  in  India? — I derive  my 
impressions  from  a variety  of  sources,  both  public  and  private,  from  official  docu- 
ments and  private  correspondence. 

1639.  Do  the  minutes  of  the  council  in  Bengal  bear  out  auy  such  inference? 
— I have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  seen  that  opinion  specifically  stated 
in  any  minutes  of  the  council. 

1640.  When  you  state  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  increased  freedom  of  the  press 
has  had  the  effec.t  of  diminishing  the  respect  felt  by  the  subjects  to  the  government 
in  India,  do  you  mean  to  confine  that  observation  to  the  European  subjects,  or  do 
you  include  also  the  native  population  ? — The  latitude  of  discussion  which  I have 
described  must  necessarily  have  an  effect  upon  the  native  population  as  well  as  the 
European. 

1641.  Have  any  instances  come  to  your  knowledge  of  that  effect  having  been 
produced  upon  the  native  population,  or  have  you  formed  that  opinion  upon 
general  grounds  ? — Upon  general  grounds.  I think  that  it  has  a natural  tendency 
to  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  European  population,  and  the  native  press 
must  necessarily  add  to  it. 

1642.  In  a government  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  the  force  and  the  talent 
of  their  present  rulers,  like  the  government  of  our  Eastern  empire,  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  course  that  anything  that  impeaches  the  ground  upon  which  that 
government  acts,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  weaken  the  hold  which  it  has 
upon  the  people  so  governed? — That  question  in  fact  explains  my  own  meaning 
better  than  1 did  myself;  I think  it  does  so.  That  is  the  species  of  effect  that 
I conceive  the  habit  of  unrestricted  animadversion  on  the  measures  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  and  the  conduct  and  character  of  its  members,  must 
necessarily  produce.  The  state  of  society  in  India  does  not  admit  of  that  coun- 
teraction which  in  this  country  renders  such  unlimited  freedom  of  discussion  not 
only  innoxious,  but  to  a certain  extent  beneficial. 

1643.  Should  you  concur  in  calling  the  government  of  India  a government 
founded  upon  opinion  ? — In  a great  measure  it  must  be  considered  so  ; at  the 
same  time  it  is  ao>  opinion  founded  upon  a real  superiority  of  character  and 
greatness  of  achievement. 
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1644.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  put  the  native  press 
under  closer  restrictions  than  the  European  press  should  be  subjected  to  ? — I 
should  think  not.  It  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  any  beneficial  result;  indeed, 
as  it  would  be  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  it  might 
rather  have  a prejudicial  than  a beneficial  effect. 

1645.  You  nave  stated  that  you  consider  it  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
that  the  system  adopted  with  respect  to  the  press  at  Calcutta  and  at  Bombay  should 
be  adopted  at  Madras  also  ; do  you  conceive  that  there  have  been  local  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  presidency  at  Madras,  both  as  relates  to  the  residence 
of  a native  prince  almost  within  the  fort,  and  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
native  princes,  much  nearer  to  Madras  than  to  other  presidencies,  which  have 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  give  the.  same  vent  to  public  opinion  in  Madras  that 
has  been  permitted  at  Calcutta  or  at  Bombay? — I have  never  contemplated  the 
subject  in  that  point  of  view,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  that  constitutes 
any  particular  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 

1646.  What  amount  of  restriction  should  you  consider  it  desirable  for  the 
future  to  impose  upon  the  access  of  Europeans  to  India? — I am  favourable  to  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  restrictions. 

I64y.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of 
land  in  that  country  ? — Yes. 

(445. — I.)  c c 4 1648.  You 
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164S.  You  are  aware  that  to  some  extent  latterly  in  Bengal  that  restriction  has 
been  deviated  from,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  Europeans  to  take  leases 
of  land  of  some  duration  ? — 1 am  perfectly  aware  of  that;  and  in  fact  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  as  landholders  seems  to  be  already 
decided,  the  local  government  having,  without  previous  reference  to  the  authorities 
at  home,  come  to  a resolution  to"  allow  Europeans  to  hold  leases  of  60  years’ 
duration;  that  arrangement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  authorities  at  home,  with 
the  limitation  of  the  leases  to  21  years  instead  of  GO.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  subject  is  no  longer  open  to  decision  ; that  the  momentous  question  of 
admitting  Europeans  to  establish  themselves  as  landholders  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  disposed  of  by  that  resolution,  and  the  limited  confirmation  of  it,  to 
which  I was  entirely  adverse. 

1649.  Upon  what  principle  did  you  feel  adverse  to  this  alteration  of  the  system? 
— I think  that  the  European  settiers  would  interfere  with  the  possessions,  rights 
and  interests  of  the  native  landholders ; they  would  become  their  rivals ; and 
from  their  natural  superiority  of  character,  from  their  connexions  and  their  in- 
fluence, successfully  so.  I consider  it  to  be  a system  calculated  to  keep  down 
the  natives  rather  than  to  elevate  them.  We  have  seen,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
indigo  planters  and  their  agents,  how  much  mischief  has  been  produced  by  the 
residence  in  the  interior  of  the  country  of  Europeans  having  a connexion  with  the 
land.  If  British  subjects  are  admitted  indiscriminately  as  landholders,  it  would 
be  necessary,  I conceive,  to  introduce  anew  system  of  judicature  for  the  control 
of  them.  The  present  has  been  found  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  would 
be  found  still  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  European 
settlers.  Our  primary  duty  is  to  consider  what  is  most  for  the  benefit  and  pros- 
perity of  our  native  subjects ; and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  effect  of 
allowing  Europeans  to  hold  lands  will  be  to  secure  their  rights  and  promote  their 
interests,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  injure  them.  The  reports  which  have  been 
transmitted  upon  that  subject  from  Bengal  within  the  last  two  years  contain 
numerous  representations  of  disturbances,  and  even  actual  conflicts,  occasioned 
by  the  collision  of  rival  interests,  and  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  experienced 
by  the  ryots  and  others  at  the  hands  of  the  planters  or  their  native  servants.  One 
source  of  such  disorders  in  the  practice  (it  appears  not  uncommon)  of  ryots 
receiving  advances  from  two  parties.  At  the  period  for  the  delivery  of  the  crop 
each  party  of  course  claims  the  fulfilment  of  Iris  contract,  and  endeavours  to  get 
possession  of  the  crop  by  an  armed  force,  w hich  the  planters  sire  stated  to  be 
generally  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  pay  for  such  purpose.;  and  conflicts  ensue, 
attended  in  some  cases  with  loss  of  life. 

1650.  'Yo»u  state. that  indigo  planters  employed  armed  men  to  collect  their 
crops  ; is  that  the  custom  with  the  native  landholders? — 1 believe  not.  In  the 
despatches  to  which  I allude,  the  indigo  planters  only  are  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  habit  of  entertaining  armed  men.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  these 
despatches  are  in  answer  to  orders  transmitted  to  Bengal  in  the  year  1829,  re- 
quiring the  government  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  indigo  planters  in  the  several  districts  under  that  presidency,  which  infor- 
mation was  supplied  by  reports  from  the  magistrates  of  all  the  districts  in  which 
indigo  planters  were  settled,  many  of  them  representing  the  existence  of  a 
deplorable  state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  indigo 
planters  and  their  servants,  and  the  system  under  which  the  indigo  plant  is  cul- 
tivated and  supplied.  A new  Regulation  was  framed  in  consequence. 

1651.  Do  you  go  the  whole  length  of  thinking,  that  under  no  system  of  Regu- 
lations would  it  be  expedient  to  allow  Europeans  to  become  landholders  in  India? 
— I confess  I have  always  felt  generally  adverse  to  that  system,  particularly  on 
the  extended  scale  now  sanctioned  ; and  I cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  in 
its  operation,  on  the  extended  scale  now  allowed,  it  can  he  otherwise  than  pre- 
judicial to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  native  landholders.  1 do  not  mean  to 
object  to  Europeans  of  character  and  capital  being  permitted,  as  they  hitherto 
have  been  in  special  cases  and  under  proper  restrictions,  to  hold  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  or  improving  the  culture  of  articles  requiring  the  aid  of 
British  skill,  science  and  enterprise,  such  as  indigo,  coffee  and  other  products; 
but  to  give  them  a general  licence  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  as  land- 
holders I conceive  is  calculated  to  produce  effects  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
and  well-beingof  the  natives,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  ami  tranquillity. 

1652.  Must 
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1652.  Must  it  not  be  physically  impossible  that  the  European  population 
should,  to  any  degree  whatever,  at  any  time  supersede  the  native  agricultural 
population  of  the  country? — Undoubtedly  the  climate  alone  would  render  it  so. 

1653.  That  being  the  case,  must  notan  European  who  possesses  himself  of 
land  be  one  of  these  two,  either  a man  who  proposes  to  lay  out  some  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  who  fills  the  situation  of  an  overseer  under  him  ; 
are  not  those  the  only  two  persons  who  can  be  employed  in  India  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  ? — That  may,  I think,  be  admitted. 

1654.  Should  you  conceive  that  those  two  persons  are  in  any  situation  to  bo 
in  any  respect  formidable  to  the  natives  in  India? — It  is  the  unrestricted  admis- 
sion of  British  subjects  as  landholders,  who  are  liable  to  become  the  rivals  and 
oppressors  of  the  natives,  that  I object  to. 

1655.  Is  not  the  chief  engineof  agricultural  improvement  in  India,  for  example, 
irrigation;  and  if  so,  must  it  not  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  that  those  who  possess  the  means  should  employ  them  in  constructing 
works  to  give  effect  to  that  engine  ? — Certainly. 

1656.  Has  it  happened  within  your  experience  or  knowledge  that  those 
Europeans  who  have  hitherto  established  themselves  in  the  interior  have  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  of 
that  country  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  instances  of  that  kind,  I should  not  say  in 
general  that  they  have  done  so. 

1657.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  apprehension,  under  the  new  circumstance 
of  Europeans  holding  land,  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a new  system  of 
judicature;  are  you  aware  that  the  principal  objection  hitherto  urged  by  the 
natives  to  Europeans  so  employing  themselves  has  been  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  laboured  in  seeking  redress,  often  at  great  distance  and  very  ruinous 
expense,  at  the  presidency? — The  difficulty  which  I think  must  be  experienced 
in  affording  protection  to  the  natives  is  a main  objection  to  the  extended  admis- 
sion of  Europeans  into  the  country  as  landholders. 

1658.  Supposing  an  European  was  disposed  to  submit  himself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Company’s  courts  in  the  provinces,  what  difficulties  do  you  then 
foresee  in  his  residing  in  the  midst  of  a native  community? — In  that  country, 
where  so  much  depends  upon  the  respect  in  which  the  British  character  and  the 
persons  of  British  subjects  are  held,  I apprehend  that  great  evil  might  arise  from 
their  being  placed  in  that  manner  upon  a footing  with  natives,  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  laws  and  penalties. 

1659.  In  vvliat  way  do  you  apprehend  that  greater  evils  would  result  from  the 
residence  of  Europeans  in  the  interior  of  India  if  they  held  land  in  their  own 
persons,  or  if  they  held  it  in  the  names  of  others,  as  they  do  now  in  the  case  of 
indigo  planters  ? — I think  the  system  of  their  holding  land  as  they  now  do  in 
the  names  of  others  is  a very  prejudicial  practice.  It  is  an  evasion  of  the  law. 

1660.  Do  you  then  think  it  is  prejudicial  that  Europeans  should  hold  land 
under  any  circumstances,  either  in  their  own  names,  or  in  the  names  of  others  ? 
— My  objection  is  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  as  holders  of  land  for  general 
agricultural  purposes  like  the  native  zemindars,  which  now  seems  to  be  sanctioned. 

1661.  You  were  understood  to  state  that  you  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
capital  should  he  invested  in  India  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  other  things  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  therefore  that  they  should  hold  large  estates  in 
their  own  hands  for  that  purpose;  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  for  instance,  all 
that  they  require  is  a sufficient  space  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a factory,  and 
the  buildings  and  machinery  requisite  to  carry  on  the  work.  They  can  contract, 
as  they  actually  do,  with  the  natives  for  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  The 
occupation  of  lands,  however,  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  some 
other  products,  such  as  coffee,  for  instance,  which  requires  much  skill,  care  and 
cultivation,  and  several  years  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  For  such  objects  special 
licenses  might  be  granted,  as  was  actually  sanctioned  by  the  home  authorities 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  very  article  in  Bengal.  But 
this  is  very  different  from  admitting  Europeans  indiscriminately  to  hold  lands  ou 
long  leases  for  general  agricultural  purposes. 

1662.  You  have  stated  as  a probable  evil  the  necessity  of  erecting  a new  system 
of  judicature ; do  there  not  co-exist  in  India  at  the  present  time  two  concurrent  or 
conflicting,  as  it  may  be,  systems  of  jurisdiction  ? — Yes,  that  certainly  is  the  case ; 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Company’s  Courts  are,  in  some  instances,  concurrent, 
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and  in  many  instances,  conflicting;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  not 
being  by  any  means  accurately  defined. 

10(33*  Are  Lhe  natives  of  India  amenable  to  one  or  to  both  of  those  systems? 

As  well  as  I recollect  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  those  natives  are  subject 

to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  several  presidencies  where  they  live  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  those  who  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
servants  of  the  Company ; with  those  exceptions,  I believe,  the  natives  are 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  constructively  natives  not 
so  circumstanced  have,  on  many  occasions,  been  brought  within  its  jurisdiction. 

1(364*.  You  have  spoken  of  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  Courts; 
will  you  state  what  are  those  limits  ? — All  the  three  presidencies  have  certain  local 
limits ; for  instance,  Calcutta  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  what  is  called  the  Old 
M ah ratta  Ditch;  to  the  south  by  a canal  called  To  1 by' s Nulla;  the  northern 
boundary  is  not  immediately  in  my  recollection  ; on  the  west  by  the  river;  and 
there  are  similar  boundaries  at  Bombay  and  Madras ; and  tiiose  who  live  within 
those  limits  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

16G5.  Do  you  mean  that  no  jurisdiction  is  at  the  present  day  claimed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  without  those  limits? — The  Supreme  Court  has  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion beyond  those  limits,  as  we  have  seen  lately  at  Bombay. 

1666.  Have  they  not  acted  upon  that  claim  ; are  there  not  instances  in  which 
by  their  process  they  have  compelled  individuals  to  come  from  a distance  in  the 
interior  to  the  presidency? — Exactly  so  ; that  is  what  I meant  by  saying  that 
constructively  they  have  brought  natives  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

1667.  In  whatlight,  with  reference  toauthority,  do  you  conceive  that  the  natives 
can  behold  this  division  of  conflicting  power? — They  must  necessarily  regard  it  as 
an  anomaly.  It  has  also  been  a subject  of  complaint  among  those  who  have  in 
this  manner  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  jurisdiction. 

1668.  It  is  known  historically  that  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  rose 
out  of  very  small  beginnings.  Should  you  consider  it  impracticable  to  frame  one 
uniform  jurisdiction  to  embrace  all  the  King’s  subjects,  native  as  well  as  European, 
throughout  India? — I think  it  is  not  practicable  to  frame  one  that  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  character  of  both  classes. 

1669.  Have  the  advantages  of  the  introduction  of  the  British  system  of  judica- 
ture been  very  apparent  in  Calcutta  ? — I am  rather  apprehensive  that  it  has  been 
found  in  practice  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  natives.  Numbers  of 
them  have  been  ruined  by  being  engaged  in  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court ; I 
believe  that  opinion  is  very  generally  entertained. 

1670.  As  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  one  uniform  system  of  juris- 
diction would  not  be  practicable,  does  any  mode  occur  to  you  of  remedying  the 
evil  to  which  you  have  last  referred? — 1 should  be  disposed  very  much  to  limit 
the  authority  of  an  English  court  of  judicature,  to  confine  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  Europeans,  and  to  confine  its  jurisdiction  in  Lhe  utmost  practicable 
degree.  I am  even  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  in  place  of  a Supreme 
Court  such  as  is  now  established,  with  three  judges  and  all  its  oflicers,  a more 
simple  court,  such  as  a Mayor’s  Court,  or  a Recorder’s  Court,  would  be  more 
beneficial  upon  the  whole. 

1671.  Have  not  great  ameliorations  already  taken  place  in  the  administration 
of  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law  in  the  courts  of  the  Mofussil  ? — Very  great; 
strictly  speaking  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  denominated  Mahomedan  law  as  it  now 
exists,  it  has  been  so  considerably  modified  with  respect  boLli  to  the  rules  of 
evidence,  aiul  to  infliction  of  punishments. 

1672.  Is  that  then  a system  of  law  under  which  an  European  settler  need  fear 
to  place  himself,  more  especially  if  in  graver  cases  it  was  made  subject  to  an  appeal 
of  which  an  European  governor  or  magistrate  should  be  constituted  a part?— 
An  European  would  necessarily  complain  of  being  subject  to  trial  without  a jury; 
he  would  not,  I presume,  readily  consent  to  lose  the ‘privilege  of  being  tried  by 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  nor  submit  to  the  authority  of  a criminal  code 
founded  on  the  Koran,  and  of  which  the  expounder  is  a Mussulman  priest. 

1673.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  something  in  the  nature  of  a jury 
institution,  though  probably  not  so  numerous,  restricted  possibly  to  the  number 
of  the  punchayet,  in  the  chief  places  of  the  provinces  ? — In  that  case  Lhe  European 
would  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a jury  not  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  a jury  of 
natives,  which  I should  conceive  decidedly  objectionable. 

1674<.  What 
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1674.  What  if,  in  the  case  of  a trial  ofa  native  three  of  the  five  jurors  should 
be  natives,  and  in  the  case  of  a trial  of  an  European  three  of  the  five  jurors  should  ^ 
be  European  P — I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  an  European  placed  before  any 
tribunal  of  which  a native  formed  one  of  the  assessors,  or  by  a jury  of  which 
natives  formed  a part. 

1675.  Ts  there  any  evidence  whatever,  ns  far  as  comes  within  your  knowledge, 
that  hitherto,  in  the  discharge  of  the  minor  judicial  duties  that  belong  to  them, 
the  natives  have  exhibited  any  jealousy  of  or  prejudice  against  Europeans? — I 
confess  I do  not  clearly  understand  the  scope  of  that  question.  I am  not.  aware 
how,  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  the  natives  are  in  a position  to  manifest 
such  jealousy  or  prejudice. 

1676.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  the  existing  restrictions  upon 
residence  in  India  as  desirable  to  be  continued  ; has  any  practical  advantage,  in 
your  opinion,  arisen  from  that  system  which  requires  that  every  individual 
traveller  should  have  a licence  for  the  particular  point  to  which  his  journey  is 
destined  ? — It  has  had,  to  a certain  extent,  the  effect  of  preventing  improper 
persons  obtaining  access  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

1677*  Does  not  the  inevitable  restriction  which  the  expense  of  a voyage  to 
India,  and  the  necessary  outfit,  however  small,  occasion,  in  itself  go  a great  way 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  influx  of  mere  indigent  adventurers  into  that  country? 
— -I  do  not  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them.  There  have  been 
numberless  instances  of  indigent  persons  obtaining  the  means  of  getting  out  to 
India,  and  going  into  the  couutry  as  mere  adventurers,  perhaps  on  borrowed 
capital  ; some  have  succeeded,  and  some  have  failed. 

Ifi78.  Should  the  power  of  deportation  for  a supposed  but  undeclared  offence 
be  absolute,  in  your  opinion,  with  the  Governor,  or  would  it  not  meet  almost 
every  possible  exigency  if  that  power  were  subjected  to  an  appeal  to  the  home 
authorities,  and  the  object  of  it  confined  to  any  particular  quarter,  until  the 
sense  of  those  authorities  was  taken  upon  his  case? — 1 think  that  the  power  of 
deportation  should  continue  to  exist  iti  the  local  government,  and  that  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  that  power  in  cases  of  great  emergency  ; but  1 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  its  being  subject,  as  a general  rule,  to  reference  to 
the  authorities  at  home ; I would  not,  however,  deprive  the  Government 
entirely  of  the  power  of  immediately  removing  a turbulent  and  dangerous 
character,  whose  continuance  might  be  deemed  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

1()79.  In  how  many  cases  has  the  extreme  force  of  the  law  been  called  into 
action  during  your  experience  of’Indian  administration,  or  during  your  know- 
ledge ofit  historically  P — 1 only  recollect  five  cases  ; the  case  of  Mr.  Duane, 
Dr.  M'Lean,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Fair  at  Bombay,  and  Mr.  Arnott. 

1080.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  power,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
known  only  in  the  few  cases  to  which  you  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  has  had  any  material  effect  in  preventing  the  ingress  of  British  capital 
and  British  enterprise  into  India,  so  far  as  capital  and  enterprise  were  required  ? 
— No  ; I do  not  think  it  has  had  any  such  effect,  nor  that  it  is  calculated  to 
have,  because  no  one  will  go  there  under  the  anticipation  of  placing  himself  in 
a situation  to  incur  that  penalty. 

1681.  Do  you  think  that  it  lias  practically  operated  to  prevent  any  individual 
going  there  ? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

1082.  As  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  local  government  in  India,  will  you  give  the 
Committee  your  opinion,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  necessity  or  advantage  that 
exists  in  the  constitution  of  Governors  with  Councils  ? — I am  of  opinion  that 
the  assistance  of  persons  of  local  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  capacity  of 
members  of  Council  is  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  the  Governor  to 
discharge  his  duties.  The  Governor  General,  or  Governor,  is  selected  for  the 
most  part  from  persons  who  have  never  been  in  India,  and  consequently  be 
must  be  totally  unacquainted  with  local  circumstances,  and  necessarily  stand  in 
need  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  that  knowledge  in  which  he 
is  deficient.  It  docs  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  them  to 
carry  on  their  duties  without  such  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members 
of  Council  also  serve  as  a check  anti  a control  over  the  Governor  General,  or 
Governor,  and  the  discussions  that  take  place  upon  public  subjects  being  on 
occasions  of  importance  committed  to  writing,  and  forwarded  to  England, 
enable  the  authorities  at  home  to  exercise  an  efficient  control  over  the 
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1UBL1( conduct  of  the  administration  abroad,  and  it  is  tiie  more  efficient  because  the 
N.  D.  Edmonsione,  members  of  the  Council  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  they  deliver. 

Esq.  1683.  Is  it  in  the  executive  or  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Governor 

16  April  1832.  Generaj  ti1!lt  you  consider  such  aid  to  be  indispensable  ?— In  both. 

1684'.  Is  not  the  authority  of  the  Governor  General  paramount  to  that  of  his 
Council  ?— In  some  cases.  ...... 

16S5.  In  any  case  may  not  Ins  sole  authority  supersede  the  decision  of  the 
three  other  members  of  his  Council  ?— Not  so ; because  in  that  part  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  applies  to  the  subject  the  cases  m which  the  Governor 
General  is  at  liberty  to  act  on  his  own  and  sole  responsibility  are  defined  to  be 
those  in  which  the  interests  of  the  public  service  are  essentially  concerned,  not 
in  all  ordinary  cases.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature  that  that 
authority  can  legally  be  exercised,  and  they  have  not,  within  my  observation, 

')ei686.^Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  ordinary  cases,  where  such  difference  of 
opinion*  has  arisen,  that  of  the  Governor  General  has  yielded  to  those  of  his 
own  Council  ?— In  ordinary  cases,  where  a difference  of  opinion  arises,  the 
question  is  decided  (.as  the  law  prescribes)  by  a majority, _ but  I have  known 
frequent  occasions  on  which  the  Governor  General  has  yielded  his  opinion  to 
that  of  the  Members  of  Council. 

16S7-  That  which  you  so  consider  as  necessary  at  Calcutta,  do  you  consider 
equally  necessary  at  the  other  presidencies  ? — Certainly. 

1688.  What  advantage  appears  to  you  to  result  from  the  existence  of  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  independence  of  the  Governor  General  in  the  subordinate 
presidencies? — In  point  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Governor  General  to 
exercise  an  official  superintendence  over  the  subordinate  governments.  He  could 
not  do  it,  unless  all  the  proceedings  of  those  governments  were  regularly  reported 
to  him,  and  if  they  were,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  find  leisure  to  peruse 
them.  In  cases  of  great  importance,  the  other  governments  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  a reference  to  the  Governor  General  in  Council.  Generally,  I 
think  the  subordinate  governments  might  expediently  and  beneficially  exercise 
legally,  as  in  fact  they  do  practically,  an  independent  authority  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  their  respective  presidencies. 

1689.  Would  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  be  highly  desirable,  if  practicable,  to 
have  one  general  superintending  and  controlling  power  over  our  interests  in  the 
East? — I should  say  so,  if  it  were  practicable;  but  supposing  such  a general 
superintending  and  controlling  authority  could  be  practically  established,  I 
conceive  that  it  would  materially  interfere  with  llie  control  of  the  home  autho- 
rities over  the  governments  of  India.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  tranfer- 
ring  the  superintendence  and  control  now  exercised  by  the  home  authorities 
over  the  governments  of  India,  to  this  species  of  local  authority. 

1690.  In  what  respect  would  that  effect  he  produced  by  the  control  at  home 
being  exercised  over  one  governor,  instead  of  being  exercised,  as  at  present, 
over  three  distinct  governors? — Because  the  supreme  authority  could  not. supply 
the  authorities  here  with  the  information  and  the  recorded  proceedings  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  it.  At  present  they  have  the  proceedings  of  all  the 
governments  in  India  before  them,  and  by  that  means  they  are  enabled  to 
exercise  a control  over  every  branch  of  the  administration  ; and  that  could  not, 
I presume,  take  place  if  the  subordinate  governments  were  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  required  to  report  their  proceed- 
ings to  that  authority  instead  of  the  home  authorities. 

1691.  In  what  manner  would  the  control  at  home  be  diminished  if  the  Gover- 
nor General  of  India  were  enabled  to  report  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  whole  of  India  to  the  government  at  home  instead  of  that 
information  being  furnished  to  them  by  three  distinct  governors? — At  present 
the  several  governments  transmit  to  England  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  and 
their  correspondence.  Now,  under  the  supposition  of  their  transmitting  such 
correspondence  and  proceedings  to  the  Governor  General,  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary, to  enable  the  homo  authorities  to  maintain  the  same  supervision  and 
control  that  they  now  exercise,  that  the  Governor  General  should  furnish  them 
with  the  same  reports  and  materials  that  hitherto  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  three  different  presidencies,  which  would  obviously  be  impracticable. 

1692.  Does  your  objection  then  resolve  itself  mainly  into  the  distance  of  those 
subordinate  presidencies  from  the  present  seat  ofgovcrnment? — The  objection  that 
strikes  me  is,  that  the  proposed  system  must  necessarily  supersede  thccontrol  which 

is 
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is  at  present  exercised  by  the  authorities  at  home  over  the  local  governments 
abroad;  because,  according  to  my  conception,  those  authorities  could  not,  under  ^ 
that  system,  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  exercising  it.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
thought  expedient  to  transfer  the  government  of  India  entirely  to  the  Governor- 
general,  that  is  another  question  ; but  as  long  as  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the 
authorities  at  home  should  exercise  a minute  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
governments  abroad,  so  long,  it  appears  to  me,  their  proceedings  must  be 
recorded  and  transmitted  to  England. 

1693.  If,  for  instance,  a certain  number  of  vice-governors  or  lieutenant- 
governors  were  appointed,  exercising  considerable  powers,  but  subject  neverthe- 
less to  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor-general,  and  who  should  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Governor-general,  in  what  manner  would  the  control  of  the  home 
authorities  be  diminished  by  those  proceedings  being  transmitted  through 
the  Governor-general,  instead  of  being  transmitted,  as  at  present,  through  the 
governors  of  those  separate  presidencies  ? — When  we  consider  the  vast  mass  of 
proceedings  at  each  presidency  that  is  annually  sent  to  England,  and  then  reflect 
that  those  proceedings  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor-general,  that  he  is  then,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  direction  and  control  that  arc  at 
present  exercised  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  then  to  report  his  proceedings 
with  respect  to  all  three  presidencies,  transmitting  at  the  same  time  all  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  them  to  England,  it  seems  to  me  to  form  such  a vast  and 
complicated  mass  of  business  as  no  human  powers  of  mind  and  body  would  be 
capable  of  executing. 

1 694.  You  have  spoken  of  the  mass  of  proceedings  as  an  obstacle;  does  it 
occur  to  you  that  the  mass  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  existing  system  of 
Councils  at  the  several  presidencies,  and  the  Boards  in  the  administration  of 
the  detail  of  public  affairs  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  system  of  Councils  has  that 
effect  in  any  degree,  but  the  practice  of  recording  all  the  proceedings  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  Boards  must  of  course  add  considerably  to  the  mass  of 
details.  The  practice  of  recording  every  transaction  is  what  occasions  the  vast 
accumulation  of  matter,  and  so  long  as  the  government  abroad  is  to  be  made 
accountable  for  all  their  acts  to  the  authorities  at  home,  so  long  must  the  habit 
of  recording  every  transaction  be  continued. 

1695.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  public  business  to  extend  itself  when  it  is 
under  the  administration  of  many  instead  of  being  under  the  responsibility  of 
one? — Certainly  that  must  be  admitted. 

1696.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  detach  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  from  the  local  administration  of  Bengal,  and  to  leave  him  in 
possession  merely  of  the  general  control.  What  occurs  to  you  upon  that  sug- 
gestion?—I hardly  see  the  possibility  of  his  exercising  that  control  unless  the 
proceedings  of  the  several  governments  are  regularly  transmitted  to  him;  and 
I conceive  if  that  be  done  it  would  accumulate  the  business  in  his  hands  to 
such  a degree  as  to  render  it  still  more  unmanageable  than  it  is  at  present. 

IO97.  Some  of  the  late  questions  have  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
possible  change  in  the  local  administration  of  India,  by  the  substitution  of  vice- 
governors  or  lieutenant-governors  in  the  room  of  the  Governors  in  Council,  for 
the  two  subordinate  presidencies  ; do  you  or  do  you  not  consider  that  such  sub- 
stitution, as  depriving  the  Indian  service  of  its  present  expectancies  either  of  the 
chair  of  such  presidencies,  or  the  seats  at  the  council  of  such  presidencies,  would 
or  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  service  by  depriving  its 
members  of  high  objects  of  ambition  ? — I should  not  think  that  the  taking  away 
what  may  be  called  those  great  prizes  in  the  lottery  would  materially  affect  the 
character  of  the  service,  provided  that  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  adminis- 
tration such  liberal  emoluments  be  attached  as  would  render  them  the  objects  of 
pursuit,  and  the  means  of  gradually  accumulating  a competency. 

1698.  Assuming  that  the  proposed  substitution  has  reference  to  an  increased 
economy  in  carrying  on  the  Indian  administration,  do  you  conceive  that  such 
economy  could  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  comparing  the  present  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  the  two  presidencies  with  the  general  revenues  derived 
under  each,  as  would  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  service 
of  depriving  it  of  the  prizes  at  present  held  forth  by  those  stations  to  the  several 
members  ? — The  value  of  the  service  would  no  doubt  be  deteriorated  to  a certain 
degree  by  depriving  its  members  of  the  prospect  of  attaining  to  offices  of  such 
high  rank  and  emolument ; but  I confess  I do  not  perceive  how  the  inconvenience 
and  injury  of  such  deterioration,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  to  be  counterbalanced  (as 
(445.. — I,)  d d 3 regards 
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regards  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  civil  servants)  by  any  imaginable  rednc- 

N.  B.  Edmonstone,  ”n  0f  the  charges  of  the  administration,  unless  indeed  a part  of  the  saving  were 
Es<l‘  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  subordinate  offices. 

16  April  1832.  1G99.  With  the  diminished  means  of  acquiring  fortunes  at  present  existing  in 

India,  is  it  or  is  it  not  desirable  still  further  to  diminish  the  means  left  to  the 
Indian  service,  and  thereby  to  render  their  connection  with  home  more  and  more 
precarious  and  indefinite? — I think  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  civil 
service  of  India  should  be  upon  such  a footing  as  to  afford  the  individuals 
belonging  to  it  the  prospect  of  returning  with  a competency  to  England,  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  is  essential,  I think,  to  secure  general  integrity  in  the  adminis. 
trillion  of  public  affairs. 

1700.  Do  you  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  and  Legislature  of 
this  country  to  look  at  the  means  of  making  fortunes  for  individual  Europeans, 
or  to  the  interest  of  those  natives  out  of  whose  industry  and  labour  those  fortunes 
are  to  be  made  ? — Contrasting  those  two  objects,  there  can  be  but  one  answer : 
the  advantage  of  individual  Europeans  cannot,  of  course,  be  justly  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  interests  of  our  native  subjects. 

1701.  Has  the  experience  of  the  last  50  years  in  each  of  the  three  presidencies 
justified  the  conclusion  that  there  is  anything  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  natives  that  the  individuals  appointed  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  each  of  those  presidencies,  and  especially  in  the  two 
subordinate  presidencies,  should  be  selected  from  those  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  public  service  of  the  East  India  Company  ? — My  opinion  has  always  been 
generally  adverse  to  selecting  the  governors  from  among  those  who  have  belonged 
tothe  service,  because  I think,  with  very  few  exceptions,  thatan  individual  who  has 
passed  through  the  several  gradations  of  the  public  service,  and  lias  consequently 
been  known  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades,  cannot  assume  that 
high  tone  of  superiority,  nor  exercise  that  degree  of  influence  and  control,  and 
attract  that  degree  of  deference  and  respect,  which,  in  my  judgment,  contribute 
importantly  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  office  of  Governor,  as  regards 
both  the  European  and  native  population.  A person  of  eminence  and  distinc- 
tion proceeding  from  England  to  fill  that  office,  if  duly  qualified  by  character  and 
talent,  carries  with  him  a greater  degree  of  influence,  and  inspires  more  respect, 
than  an  individual  who  has  been  known  in  a subordinate  capacity  in  India 
usual  I)’  can. 

1702.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  individuals  selected  to  the  government 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  respectively  from  the  ranks  of  the  Company’s  service  in 
the  course  of  the  last  50  years? — I am  aware  that  a considerable  number  have 
been  appointed  in  that  long  course,  and  1 admit  that  there  may  he,  and  have 
been,  some  splendid  exceptions. 

1703.  Is  it  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  increasing  territorial  debt  of  India. 
that.it  can  be  possible  much  longer  to  maintain  the  present  expensive  system  of 
the  administration  of  that  country  ? — That  reductions  must  he  effected  is  obvious, 
and  reductions  have  been  effected  to  a very  great  extent;  to  such  an  extent 
that,  I believe,  according  to  the  latest  report,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  in 
another  year  or  two  the  charges  and  revenue  will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
equalized,  but  I am  decidedly  averse  to  such  a redaction  of  the  allowances  of 
the  public  functionaries  as  would  endanger  their  integrity;  and  I am  firmly  of 
opinion  that  they  should  always  be  placed,  with  respect  to  allowances,  in  a 
situation  of  respectability  and  independence,  with  the  means  of  acquiring,  by 
due  care  and  economy,  a competency  with  which  to  retire  to  their  native  country. 

17CH.  Have  not  the  members  of  the  Council  at  Bengal  at  present  10,000/.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

1705.  n.e  whole  principle  of  the  Indian  administration  having  been  to  keep 
India  as  much  in  connection  with  England  as  it  was  possible  fora  distant  depen- 
dency governed  by  a small  body  of  men  to  he  kept  to  the  mother-country,  lias 
it  or  has  it  not.  been  materially  promoted  by  giving  to  those  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  pass  a large  part  of  their  lives  in  India  a continued  stimulus  to  return 
home  with  fortunes  proportioned  to  the  length  of  their  service? — I think  so. 

1706.  Must  not,  permanently,  a more  effectual  mode  of  maintaining  our 
connection  with  India  consist  in  sparing  and  fostering  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  industry  and  means  of  the  natives  of  that  country? — I should  think 
so,  certainly,  to  a degree,  in  which  it  may  be  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  and  to  extend  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  .and  India. 
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1707-  You  have  beeu  asked  as  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  individuals  to  

accumulate  fortunes  in  India;  are  those  fortunesso  accumulated  remitted  home,  or  Ar.  B.  Edmomtone, 
are  they  left  to  fructify  in  India? — For  the  most  part  they  have  been  remitted  to  *11090 

England;  but  some  have  left  a portion  of  their  property  in  India  to  fructify.  pn  8 ' 

1708.  Are  not  they,  so  far  as  they  go,  a perpetual  drain  upon  the  industry  of 
the  natives  of  India  ? — They  constitute,  so  far,  a political  debt,  which  must  be 
paid  sooner  or  later  from  the  produce  of  India. 

1709.  If  no  capital  is  invested  in  India,  and  the  fortunes  there  made  are 
remitted  home,  does  not  it  necessarily  follow  that  that  operation  is  a drain  upon 
the  resources  of  that  country  ? — The  way  in  which  property  left  in  India  is 
invested,  is  either  in  what  is  denominated  Company’s  paper,  (Government 
bonds,)  or  in  houses  and  other  objects;  when  ultimately  remitted  it  must  be 
supplied  from  the  resources  of  that  country. 

1710.  Since  we  have  derived  a large  revenue  from  the  territory  of  India, 
amounting  now  to  20,000,000/.  annually,  can  you  point  to  any  great  improvements 
in  the  way  of  public  works,  such  as  works  for  irrigation,  roads,  bridges,  or  any 
great  public  works  in  the  country,  by  which  any  marks  appear  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  our  empire  there  ? — Not  from  public  works;  that  has  generally 
been  left  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  native  landholders.  There  has  been 
one  work  of  that  description  that  has  been  of  very  great  importance,  the  renewal 
of  some  canals  anciently  drawn  from  the  Jumna  in  the  north-west  quarter  of 
India,  which  have  been  carried  through  a great  extent  of  arid  territory,  and 
been  productive  of  very  great  increase  of  revenue. 

1711.  In  that  single  and  small  sample,  is  there  not  evidence  of  the  vast 
benefits  that  a paternal  government  might  confer  upon  that  country  ? — 1 am  not 
aware  in  what  manner  the  public  resources  could  be  applied  in  that  way.  All 
the  lands  being  private  property,  it  necessarily  depends  upon  the  proprietors  of 
those  lands  to  introduce  such  works  and  improvements  as  they  find  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  their  own  interests. 

1712.  Does  the  beneficial  tendency  of  our  government  appear  upon  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people  in  that  country? — 1 think  it  does. 

1713.  In  what  part  of  India? — Particularly  where  the  permanent  settlement 
has  been  established. 

1714i.  Do  you  consider  then  that  their  prosperity  very  essentially  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  laud  revenue  is  fixed? — 1 think  so. 

1715.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  independent  Jaghires? — No  ; 1 never  was  in  any  of  those. 

1716.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the 
few  states  that  yet  remain  independent  of  our  government  in  India  ? — N'o;  my 
employment  has  been  almost  always  at  the  presidency,  or  with  the  Governor- 
general  wherever  he  has  gone.  When  I spoke  of  the  improvement  of  the  people, 

I did  not  speak  from  personal  observation,  but  from  general  knowledge.  Under 
our  government  they  have  an  advantage  which  they  never  could  enjoy  under  their 
own,  of  being  protected  from  all  external  invasion,  and  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  which  they  never  enjoyed  under  any  other  system  of  government,  unless 
perhaps  in  ancient  times,  and  under  some  distinguished  potentates,  who  flourished 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire;  the  Emperor  Acber,  for  instance. 

1717.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  inhabitants  are  sensible  of  those  benefits  which 
you  have  just  enumerated,  and  that  it  does  accordingly  attach  them  to  the  British 
Government? — 'flic  body  of  the  people  I conceive  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
advantages  they  enjoy  ; that  is  not  the  part  of  the  population  of  India  that  are 
hostile  to  us.  The  class  of  persons  that  are  dissatisfied,  are  those  who  have  been 
removed  from  places  of  authority  and  power  by  our  supremacy. 

17 18.  Have  you  seen  a list  of  public  works  executed  in  India  in  the  several 
presidencies  since  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Charter  in  the  year 
1813,  as  such  list,  was  presented  to  the  Committee  sitting  last  year,  marked 
No.  9,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  11th  of  October  1831? — I have 
not  happened  to  see  it. 

[ The  same  was  shown  to  the  Witness .] 


1719.  Though  you  have  not  previously  seen  it,  yet  from  your  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  it  now,  or  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  you  able  to 
state  what  has  been  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  public  works  there  enumerated? 
— The  course  of  my  service  was  not  calculated  to  afford  me  the  means  of 
answering  that  question. 

(4.4,5 t \ d n 4 1720.  You 
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1720.  You  cannot  then  state  what  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  India  lias  been 

N.B.  Edmonstonc,  expended  in  public  works,  as  contrasted  either  with  the  amount  received,  or  as 
Esq-  compared  with  any  proportion  which  it  might  bear  to  sums  expended  upon 
16  April  1832.  Bjmj{ar  wor|<s  by  the  British  Government  at  home  ? — No,  1 am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question.  I see  in  this  list  various  works,  such  as  roads  and  bridges,  with 
which,  being  executed  when  I was  in  India,  l am  acquainted  ; but  I understood 
the  former  question  to  refer  to  public  works  upon  the  lands  in  the  interior  of 

the  country  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

1721.  To  what  body  is  delegated  the  legislation  for  India  ? — Each  presidency 
lias  by  law  the  power  of  framing  its  own  Regulations.  The  subordinate  presi- 
dencies generally,  I believe,  submit  their  Regulations  to  the  ‘Supreme  Govern- 
ment for  confirmation. 

1722.  Do  you  mean  that  the  subordinate  presidencies  are  compelled  by  law  to 
submit  their  Regulations  for  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-general? — Not  by 
law,  but  I believe  by  an  order  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council.  The  occasions 
for  the  enactment  of  new  Regulations  at  the  several  presidencies  of  course  arise 
out  of  transactions  and  events  as  they  occur.  In  Bengal  all  the  public  function- 
aries in  the  interior  of  the  country  have  by  a specific  enactment  the  privilege  of 
suggesting  any  new  Laws  and  Regulations  that  may  appear  to  them  expedient. 
These  suggestions  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,  and  if  approved,  a Regulation  is  framed  accordingly.  The  public 
functionary  himself  is  sometimes  required  to  draw  up  and  transmit  the  scheme 
of  the  proposed  Regulation.  Regulations  are  also  sometimes  framed  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  supreme  authority. 

1723.  Are  they  when  passed  of  necessity  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
— Not  those  that  have  relation  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

1724.  In  what  manner  are  those  Laws  promulgated  when  passed ; how  arc 
they  made  known  to  the  natives? — They  are  translated  into  the  native  languages. 
There  is  a Regulation  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  the  41st,  I think,  of  the  year 
1793,  which  describes  the  particular  mode  in  which  Regulations  shall  he  framed 
and  promulgated.  When  printed  they  are  transmitted  to  the  several  judges  of 
the  provincial,  zillah,  and  city  courts,  and  other  public  functionaries,  both  in 
English  and  in  the  native  languages. 

1725.  Is  there  any  collection  of  those  Regulations  kept? — Yes,  regularly. 

172(3.  Would  it  not  appear  at  first  sight  desirable  that  there  should  be  one 

general  code  of  laws  applicable  to  the  government  of  India  generally  ? — Ido 
not  think  that  one  code  of  laws  could  be  applicable  to  all  the  three  presi- 
dencies. 

1727.  In  what  respect  do  the  different  presidencies  so  essentially  differ  from 
each  other  that  the  same  system  of  law  might  not  be  made  applicable  to  all  of 
them  ? — There  must  be  differences  of  local  circumstances  which  require  different 
Laws  and  Regulations  to  be  applicable  to  them  ; there  are  different  tenures  of 
land,  for  instance,  under  the  several  presidencies,  and  I can  conceive  a variety 
of  local  circumstances  which  may  be  applicable  to  one  presidency  and  not  to 
another.  At  Madras,  for  instance,  what  is  called  the  ryotwar  system  prevails 
very  generally,  which  it  does  not  on  the  side  of  Bengal  or  Bombay.  Therefore 
it  seems  tome  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Regulations  .should  proceed, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  from  the  subordinate  presidencies  themselves,  that  is, 
a Regulation  required  for  Bombay  should  be  framed  at  Bombay,  and  the  same 
at  Madras,  and  the  same  in  Bengal,  by  the  authority  which  is  necessarily  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  local  peculiarities  and  circumstances  of  each  presidency. 

1728.  In  his  legislative  as  well  as  his  executive  capacity,  has  the  Governor  a 
power  paramount  to  that  of  his  Council?— Certainly  not. 

1729.  Have  you  considered  in  vvliat  manner  a body  might  be  constituted  in 
India  for  the  purpose  of  more  satisfactorily  executing  so  verv  serious  a function 
as  is  implied  in  this  unlimited  power  of  legislation  ? — I have  not,  and  am  not 
therefore  prepared  to  give  a confident  opinion  on  the  subject  ; but  on  this  first 
consideration  of  it,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  such  a body  might  be  constituted 
under  the  Supreme  Government;  1 should,  however,  still  consider  il  necessary 
that,  the  Regulations  intended  for  the  subordinate  presidencies  should  be  framed 
there  in  the  first  instance,  which  might  be  submitted  for  revision  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council  established  at  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

1730.  Supposing  that  a member  conversant  with  the  local  affairs  of  each  of 
the  subordinate  presidencies  were  to  form  part  of  the  Legislative  Council  consti- 
tuted at  the  scat  of  government,  would  not  that  body,  so  composed,  be  qualified  to 
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take  into  consideration  any  suggestions  that  the  Governor  of  the  subordinate  

presidencies  might  make  of  any  new  Regulation  that  he  deemed  to  be  requisite?  B.  Edmomtone, 

— That  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  supersede  the  necessity  of  framing  Regulations 

at  the  several  presidencies  themselves.  I do  not  think  that  the  mere  delegation  6 AprU  1832‘ 

of  an  individual  from  each  presidency  would  supply  the  place  of  that  knowledge 

of  local  affairs  which  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  frame  Regulations  adapted 

to  the  circumstances  of  each  presidency.  I think  it  would  be  necessary  that 

the  Regulations  should  originate  at  the  presidencies  where  they  are  intended  to 

operate,  but  they  might  be  subject  to  revision. 

1731.  In  what  manner  does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  possible  under 
the  existing  state  of  society  in  India  to  compose  an  adequate  Legislative  Council, 
on  whom  should  devolve  the  responsibility  of  making  laws  for  our  whole  Indian 
empire? — That  subject  is  new  to  me,  and  I have  not  considered  it  sufficiently  as 
to  be  able  at  once  to  suggest  a scheme  of  that  nature. 

1732.  Do  any  insuperable  objections  occur  to  your  mind  to  the  formation  of 
such  a council  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I perceive  any  insuperable 
objections  to  it,  but  I question  the  expediency  of  divesting  the  Government 
entirely  of  its  legislative  power. 

1733.  It  has  been  intimated  by  some  witnesses  before  the  Committee  that  it 
might  be  found  practicable  to  introduce  to  that  Council  the  assistance  of  a certain 
portion  of  native  talent  and  knowledge;  what  occurs  to  you  upon  that  suggestion? 

— I think  it  is  going  loo  great  a length  at  first.  The  native  agency  must  be  in- 
troduced very  gradually.  The  placing  of  natives  at  once  in  so  elevated  a situation 
would,  I think,  be  proceeding  much  too  rapidly  in  the  plan  of  employing  the  natives 
more  extensively  than  they  are  at  present  employed  in  the  civil  administration  of 
the  country;  1 doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any  native 
qualified  to  be  a party  in  framing  laws  and  regulations.  They  might,  no  doubt, 
afford  on  some  occasions,  the  aid  of  information  ; but  that  would  be  attainable 
without  their  being  associated  as  assessors  in  a council  of  that  nature.  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Sudiler  Dewannee  Nizamut  Adawlut,  with  some  legal 
assistance,  might  be  made  an  efficient  instrument  for  framing  Regulations. 

1784.  Would  not  their  introduction  into  that  Council,  in  your  opinion,  give 
confidence  to  the  natives  generally? — I do  not  think  it  would  add  in  any  degree 
to  the  confidence  already  reposed  by  them  in  the  Government.  In  my  judg- 
ment. it  would  be  extremely  objectionable  to  introduce  a native  into  that  situation 
at  all,  and  I do  not  imagine  that  he  could  be  of  any  material  service. 

1735.  Can  you  state  any  specific  danger  that  you  would  apprehend  from  such 
an  experiment? — I should  not  say  that  there  was  any  danger  in  it,  but  I do  not 
see  the  advantage  of  it.  I think  it  would  be  placing  the  natives  too  high  in 
point  of  rank  and  situation  relatively  to  British  functionaries  and  British  subjects, 
nor  do  I conceive  that  natives  could  be  found  qualified  for  the  task  of  legisla- 
tion ; it  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  their  habits. 

1736.  You  referred,  in  one  of  your  answers,  to  the  vast  mass  of  public  busi- 
ness that  was  transacted  in  the  departments  in  India,  and  which  is  certainly  not 
less  in  the  departments  at  home;  has  any  mode  ever  occurred  to  you  by  which 
that  increasing  mass  could  be  diminished? — It  is  a subject  upon  which  I have 
often  reflected:  indeed  I have  been  naturally  driven  to  reflect  upon  it  by  having, 
while  a member  of  Council,  experienced  the  overwhelming  and  overburthening 
mass  of  business  that  came  before  us.  The  government  is  overloaded  with  details. 

The  principle  of  the  remedy  is  obvious  : a division  of  labour  and  responsibility; 
but  the  means  of  effecting  it  are  not  so  apparent.  Even  so  long  ago  as  when  I 
left  India,  the  machinery  of  government  was  manifestly  inadequate  to  the  work 
it  had  to  perform  ; and  of  course  it  must  be  still  more  so  now.  I speak  parti- 
cularly of  the  Supreme  Government.  The  question  then  is,  how  the  govern- 
ment can  be  relieved  from  a portion  at  least  of  the  details  of  business  which 
come  before  it.  There  is  nothing  so  great  and  nothing  so  small  that,  under  the 
present  system,  does  not  require  the  intervention  of  the  supreme  authority.  I he 
idea  that  I have  entertained  is,  that  the  subordinate  functionaries  should  be 
invested  with  a greater  degree  of  authority,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  submit  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  to  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  now  is  the  case ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  specific 
plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  important  object. 

1737.  With  regard  to  the  transmission  to  the  authorities  in  this  country  of 
the  very  voluminous  matters  of  small  detail  that  come  before  them,  do  you  con- 

(445.— I.)  e e sider 
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. aider  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  draw  any  line  which  should  supersede  the 

N.B.Edmonstone,  necessity  of  such  very  laborious  investigation  to  so  very  little  purpose? — I 
Esfl-  confess  I do  not  see  the  practicability  of  drawing  any  such  line.  So  long  as  it 
16  April  1832,  ig  (]eemed  necessary  to  exercise  a control  and  superintendence  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governments  abroad,  so  long  apparently  must  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings  be  sent  home. 

1738.  While  you  were  in  the  government  in  India,  was  not  an  order  issued 
to  all  the  residents,  directing  them  not  to  send  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
upon  every  subject,  but  to  send  a diary,  and  to  send  a list  of  the  letters,  and 
such  of  them  only  as  were  material  to  the  diary? — I recollect  (being  reminded 
of  the  circumstance)  that  when  I held  the  office  of  chief  secretary,  instructions 
were  issued  to  the  residents  to  keep  and  transmit  periodically  to  the  presidency, 
a diary  or  precis  of  their  correspondence,  and  to  abstain  from  transmitting  copies 
of  such  documents  noted  in  the  diary  as  were  not  of  material  importance. 

1739.  You  stated  that  you  were  connected  with  the  Secret  department  when 
you  were  in  India ; does  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  Secret 
department  in  India  is  properly  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  despatch  and 
secrecy? — I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  so. 


Martisy  17°  die  Aprilis,  1832. 


SIR  JAMES  MACDONALD,  BART.,  in  the  Chair. 


Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstone,  Esq.  called  in  ; and  further  Examined. 

N.B.Edmonstone,  *1739.  IS  there  anything  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  in  reference  to 
Esq.  the  evidence  you  gave  yesterday? — I have  had  an  opportunity  this  morning  of 
17  April  1832.  looking  into  the  despatch  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Indigo  planters,  to  which 
~~  I referred  yesterday,  and  have  made  two  or  three  extracts  from  it,  with  a view 
to  show  more  clearly  the  grounds  on  which  I found  my  statement  regarding  the 
conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  indigo  planters  and  their  agents. 

1740.  What  was  the  date  of  the  despatch  from  which  you  made  the  extracts 
you  allude  to? — These  extracts  are  contained  in  the  answer  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  despatches  from  Bengal  on  the  subject  of  the  indigo  planters, 
and  I have  taken  them  from  the  answer,  not  from  the  original  despatches;  so 
that  I do  not  exactly  know  the  dates.  The  letter  to  Bengal,  answering  these 
despatches,  is  dated  the  10th  of  this  month. 

1741.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observations  to  the  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  answers  you  gave  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  Europeans  occupying  land  in 
India?— It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  admitting  Europeans  generally  to 
hold  lands  as  proprietors  and  renters  in  that  country,  would  be  calculated  rather 
to  interfere  with  and  obstruct,  than  to  encourage  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
native  landholders.  It  will  not  be  practicable  to  impose  an  effectual  restraint, 
either  on  the  number  or  description  of  the  Europeans  who,  through  the  opening 
now  afforded,  may  obtain  a footing  in  the  country.  They  will  become  the  rivals 
and  competitors  of  the  native  landholders,  and  progressively  supplant  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  lands.  The  essential  difference  of  character,  habits,  reli- 
gion, language,  attainments,  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  customs  and  pre- 
judices, between  the  two  classes,  constitute  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  ever  being 
united  by  the  associations  and  connections  of  domestic  life,  or  by  any  common 
bond  of  national  interest  and  feeling.  They  cannot  coalesce  and  commix.  There 
must  be  a constant  collision  between  them,  as  well  as  between  the  Europeans 
themselves  and  their  respective  agents  and  adherents ; the  effect  of  all  which 
will  be  to  create  disputes  and  disturbances  that  must  engage  the  almost  exclu- 
sive time  and  attention  of  the  local  magistracy  and  police.  This  anticipation  is 
strongly  countenanced  by  the  information  we  have  received  relative  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  comparatively  few  Europeans  already  established  in  the  interior 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  as  indigo  planters,  and  must  consequently  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  unlimited  admission  of  Europeans  as  landholders  for  general  agri- 
cultural purposes,  to  which  the  door  now  seems  to  have  been  opened.  The 
reports  referred  to  show  that  their  conduct  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  dis- 
turbance 
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turbance  and  disorder  in  the  country  where  they  have  been  located;  that  it  

has  been  found  impracticable  for  the  magistrates  to  control  their  conduct;  and  N.B.Edmotutone, 
I must  repeat  my  opinion,  that  if  such  an  influx  of  European  landholders  as  the 
arrangement  involves  be  introduced  into  the  country,  it  will  be  found  indispen-  17  ^ 1 ^ 1832‘ 
sably  necessary  to  establish  a new  system  of  judicature  for  the  control  of  them. 

1742.  The  Committee  understand  that  you  have  extracted  from  the  answer  to 
these  despatches,  such  parts  as  you  think  tend  to  bear  out  the  particular  view  you 
take  of  the  subject? — Yes;  it  was  with  that  view  that  I made  those  extracts. 

1743.  Is  the  answer  to  the  despatches  very  voluminous? — It  is  very  voluminous. 

The  recorded  reports  of  the  conduct  of  the  indigo  planters  and  their  agents 
appeared  to  me  to  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  stated. 

1744.  Does  the  despatch  entirely  refer  to  this  question  ? — It  does,  exclusively. 

Finding  it  difficult  to  describe  concisely  the  facts  represented  in  the  extracts 
which  I hold  in  my  hand,  I desire  to  refer  to  the  detailed  narrative  contained  in 
them,  as  bearing  me  out  in  the  statement  that  I have  given.  “ As  magistrate  of 
Nuddea,  (says  Mr.  Turnbull^  I have  had  some  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
scenes  of  contention  and  strife  ensuing  from  the  various  and  conflicting  interests 
to  which  that  competition  gave  rise.  The  disorders  which  then  prevailed  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  indigo  districts  have,  I believe, nothing  abated  to  thepresent 
day,  and  they  are  certainly  such  as  to  call  for  the  serious  interposition  of  Govern- 
ment. From  the  moment  of  ploughing  the  land  and  sowing  the  seed,  to  the  season 
of  reaping  the  crop,  the  whole  district  is  thrown  into  a state  of  ferment ; the  most 
daring  breaches  of  the  peace  are  committed  in  the  face  of  our  police  officers  and 
even  of  the  magistrate  himself.  In  utter  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  are  avowedly  entertained  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
or  retaining  forcible  possession  of  lands  or  crops  ; violent  affrays,  or  rather  regular 
pitched  battles  ensue,  attended  with  bloodshed  and  homicide  ; our  police  establish- 
ments are  corrupted,  and  the  daroghas  are  said  notoriously  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  planters,  European  or  native,  to  secure  their  good  offices.” 

1745.  What  is  the  name  of  the  magistrate? — Mr.  Turnbull;  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut ; he  had  been  magistrate 
of  Nuddea,  which  is  distant  about  100  miles  above  Calcutta.  The  magistrate  of 
Dacca  says,  “ I will  not  here  put  on  record  acts  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
lege  of  the  open  daring  violence  directed  to  the  destruction  of  rival  factories ; 
but  will  ask,  where  is  the  instance  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  the  native 
zemindar,  who,  unaided  by  European  partners  or  influence,  lias  erected  indigo 
factories,  and  successfully  carried  on  the  speculation,  without  being  in  the  end 
either  entirely  ruined  or  obliged  to  admit  his  powerful  neighbour  to  share  in  his 
concern,  or  being  himself  perhaps  cast  into  gaol  for  standing  up  in  defence  of  his 
own  rights.”  Mr.  Ross  states,  that  “armed  men  are  kept  by  the  planters  to 
enforce  the  ryots’  contracts;"  and  Mr.  Sealy,  another  officer,  speaks  of  “the 
number  of  affrays  that  now  annually  take  place  for  indigo  lands,  which  are 
invariably  attended  with  severe  wounding,  and  frequently  with  loss  of  life,  in 
consequence  of  the  planters  entertaining  bodies  of  fighting  men  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fighting  their  battles  on  these  occasions.’’  These  are  facts,  inde- 
pendently of  my  own  observation  and  reflection,  on  which  my  opinion  of  the 
inexpediency  of  admitting  Europeans  generally  ass  ettlers  into  the  interior  ofuthe 
country,  is  mainly  founded.  Some  of  the  reports,  however,  contain  very  favourable 
opinions  of  the  personal  character  of  the  indigo  planters;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
appears  that  the  above  are  practices  and  proceedings  of  constant  occurrence. 

1746.  These  facts,  if  well  founded,  were,  I presume,  known  to  the  government 
of  Bengal ; and  knowing  the  existence  of  these  facts,  has  not  that  government  come 
to  a determination  that  it  is  desirable  to  permit  Eui-opeans  to  hold  land  upon  long 
leases? — They  have  so;  ancl  it  appears  to  me  to  be  likely  to  produce  an  aggravation 
of  the  evil.  I consider  it  to  be  our  primary  duty  and  obligation  to  adopt  every 
measure  calculated  to  elevate  the  natives,  and  to  promote  their  interest  and  pros- 
perity; and  1 think  it  is  acting  in  opposition  to  that  principle  to  introduce  into 
the  country  a numerous  cluss  of  persons,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  objects 
and  pursuits,  will  have  interests  opposed  to  those  of  the  native  landholders,  and 
from  their  national  character,  station,  influence  and  connexions,  must  necessarily 
obtain  an  ascendancy  overthem, which  they  are  likely  to  employ  for  purposes  adverse 
to  the  prosperity  of  thenative  landholders  and  tenants,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  absolutely  necesssary,  as  already  observed,  to  make  such  an 
alteration  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  would  be  calculated  to  control  this 
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1 body  of  Europeans.  In  fact,  where  a community  of  Europeans  is  established, 

N.  B.  Edmontione,  British  institutions  must  follow  ; the  effect  of  all  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
Esq'  prosecution  of  a system  for  promoting  the  interests  and  advantages  of  British 

17  April  1832.  gUbjects  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  natives.  Our  forbearance  hitherto  in 
abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  rights  and  possessions  of  our  native 
subjects, "securing  to  them  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their  laws,  and 
assisting  and  encouraging  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  arts  of  industry,  has 
been,  1 conceive,  a principal  means  of  attaching  them  to  our  government:  the 
measure  of  admitting  Europeans,  without  limitation,  to  hold  lands  in  the  manner 
now  proposed,  or  as  I should  rather  say,  already  determined,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
total  departure  from  that  line  of  policy. 

1747.  To  what  proportion  of  the  places  in  which  indigo  plantations  are  esta- 
blished do  the  extracts  you  have  quoted  refer? — The  districts  of  Nuddea  and 
Dacca  Jellalpore ; but  the  practices  and  scenes  described  in  those  extracts  appear 
to  be  general. 

1748.  You  have  stated  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  the  local  magis- 
trates to  control  the  conduct  of  the  European  planters,  and  further  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  that  end  to  establish  anew  system  of  judicature ; has  any  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect  proceeded  from  the  Bengal  government? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

1749.  Has  the  Court  of  Directors  found  it  to  be  its  duty,  injustice  to  the 
natives  so  suffering,  to  send  out  any  orders  to  such  effect? — Certainly  not.  By 
the  establishment  of  a new  system  of  judicature  I mean  the  introduction  of 
British  law  with  all  its  machinery  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  I should 
regard  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  which  indeed  could  only  be  effected  by 
a parliamentary  enactment. 

1750.  Has  the  Court  of  Directors  found  it  to  be  its  duty  to  disapprove  of  the 
introduction  of  granting  leases  of  land  to  Europeans,  as  sanctioned  by  their 
government  in  Bengal  ? — They  strongly  censured  the  Bengal  government  for 
adopting  a measure  of  such  paramount  importance  without  previous  reference,  as 
well  as  for  allowing  Europeans  to  hold  leases  without  any  security  against  the 
abuse  of  the  privilege ; — the  majority  of  the  Court,  however,  concurred  in  sanc- 
tioning the  grant  of  leases,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  and  with 
a limitation  as  to  the  duration  of  the  leases.  The  local  government  of  Bengal 
actually  adopted  the  resolution  of  permitting  Europeans  to  hold  lands  on  leases 
of  60  years ; the  Court  of  Directors  have  limited  the  term  to  21.  I,  as  a member 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  entirely  disapproved  of  that  measure,  and  did  not 
concur  in  it,  and  I stated  my  reasons. 

1751.  In  what  possible  manner  does  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  occupation 
to  21  years  instead  of  60,  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  which  you  have  represented 
as  arising  out  of  the  occupation  by  Europeans?— I do  not  think  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  remove  them ; adoor  has  been  opened,  whichit  will  nowbe  difficult  to  close. 

1752.  Then  the  Committee  understand  that  on  this  point  both  the  local 
government  of  Bengal,  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home,  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners at  home,  have  dissented  from  the  opinions  introduced  by  yourself? — 
My  opinions  were  submitted  to  the  Court  when  the  question  came  under  discus- 
sion in  the  form  of  a.  proposed  despatch  to  Bengal.  The  sanction  given  to  the 
measure  under  certain  limitations  may  perhaps  have  been  given  under  a convic- 
tion that,  as  it  had  already  been  adopted  in  Bengal,  it  was  not  possible  to  withdraw 
from  it  without  public  inconvenience;  some  of  my  colleagues  did  not  concur  in 
the  measure,  even  as  proposed  to  be  modified,  any  more  than  myself,  and  a dis- 
sent was  entered  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  to  which  reference  can  be 
had  if  necessary. 

1753.  These  opinions  have  not  been  acted  on  by  either  of  the  three  governing 
bodies  ? — The  establishment  of  Europeans  as  landholders  in  that  country  is  a 
measure  entirely  novel,  and  has  only  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  at  home,  and  has  received  their  sanction  under  the  qualification  and 
restrictions  1 have  mentioned,  within  these  three  years. 

1754.  -The  system  in  India,  up  to  the  present  time,  having  been  founded  upon 
the  exclusion  of  Europeans  from  holding  lands  in  India?— Yes,  except  to  the 
extent  of  50  bheegas  (about  17  acres). 

1755.  And  the  present  being  an  experiment  for  the  first  time  formally  intro- 
duced ? — The  measure  appears  to  have  been  introduced  not  experimentally  but 
absolutely,  and  I consider  it  to  be  a measure  pregnant  with  evil. 

1756.  This  limitation  of  the  period  of  granting  leases  to  21  years,  will  of  course 

place 
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place  it  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  alter  this  system  at  an  earlier  

period  than  they  would  be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  GO  years,  if  it  was  found  inex-  ™monstonc 
pedientto  continue  it? — I think  that  having  been  once  admitted, -it  will  be  found  1?  A ^ l832 
very  difficult  to  alter  the  system  ; I do  not  think  it  practicable  to  recede,  without  pr 
produciug  great  complaints  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  have  embarked  in  large 
concerns  under  the  encouragement  of  the  local  government. 

1757.  You  have  stated  that  the  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans  must  be 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  British  institutions  ; will  you  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee why  Europeans  so  voluntarily  settling  themselves  should  not  be  rendered 
amenable  to  the  provincial  judicature  of  the  country  ? — I do  not  think  that  the 
local  judicature  is  calculated  to  control  their  conduct,  and  experience  seems  to 
me  to  have  shown  that  it  is  not. 

1758.  Will  you  state  what  you  mean  by  the  expression  British  institutions? — 

I mean  principally  the  British  laws;  the  British  system  of  judicature,  with  all  its 
appendages. 

1759.  You  would  consider  that,  on  a trial  by  jury,  part  of  the  jurymen  should 
be  Europeans  ? — Yes,  I mean  the  trial  by  jury  ; the  introduction  of  British  law 
and  the  English  language. 

1760.  When  you  state  that  the  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans  is  injurious 
to  the  natives,  do  you  mean  that  where  it  has  been  hitherto  tried  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  displacing  the  native  cultivators? — Not  the  mere  cultivators;  I think 
that  the  European  will  necessarily  enter  into  competition  and  collision  with  the 
natives,  landholders  and  manufacturers,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  will  eventually 
displace  them. 

1761.  The  question  refers  to  the  mere  cultivator,  to  the  ryot? — He  will  not 
displace  the  ryot ; but  it  has  been  found,  in  the  case  of  the  indigo  planters,  that 
the  ryots  have  sometimes  been  very  much  oppressed  by  them ; that  they  have 
been  compelled  against  their  inclination  to  cultivate  the  indigo  plant  and  to 
receive  advances ; instances  of  this  species  of  oppression  are  stated  in  the 
despatches  I have  referred  to. 

1762.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1830 
on  this  inquiry  ? — I have  not. 

1763.  Has  not  the  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans  rather  acted  as  a stimulus 
to  industry,  and  increased  the  demand  for  native  labour? — I should  think  to  a 
certain  extent  it  must  have  done  so,  but  the  natives  have  not  hitherto  been  at  a 
loss  to  obtain  employment  from  the  land.  The  indigo  manufacturers  have  no 
doubt  paid  higher  rents,  and  so  far  have  encouraged  native  industry. 

1764.  You  say  that  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Government  rather  to  assist 
the  natives  in  prosecuting  the  arts  of  industry? — I think  that  has  been  the  object 
and  general  tendency  of  our  administration,  our  Regulations,  and  our  conduct 
with  regard  to  them. 

1765.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  how  and  where  the  Government  have 
assisted  the  natives  in  prosecuting  the  arts  of  industry  ? — By  the  security  that  is 
afforded  to  life  and  property,  by  the  moderation  of  the  assessments,  and  their 
permanent  limitation  where  these  have  taken  place,  and  by  the  protection  that 
the  natives  enjoy  under  the  British  Government  from  external  invasion  and 
internal  insurrection,  and  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  free  application  of 
labour  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  produce. 

1766.  What  grounds  have  you  for  supposing  that  the  life  and  property  of  the 
natives  has  been  better  secured  under  the  British  Government  than  under  their 
own  native  government? — By  the  establishment  of  independent  tribunals  of 
justice,  which  under  their  own  government  had  no  existence. 

1767.  Does  not  every  Mahomedan  history  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  01 
even  a native  history  written  in  English  at  Bengal  within  the  last  60  years, 
familiarize  you  completely  with  instances  of  perpetual  oppression  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers,  before  the  British  acquired  any  territorial  dominion  in  India?— -I 
have  no  doubt  that  is  a just  description  of  the  general  character  of  the  native 
administration  for  some  lime  anterior  to  our  possession  of  the  country. 

1768.  Do  you  consider  the  introduction  of  skill  and  capital  into  a country,  or 
the  assumption  of  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  of  a country,  together  with 
the  whole  of  its  territorial  revenues,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives  in  a participa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  government,  as  llie  greater  evil  ? — So  far  from 
the  introduction  of  skill  andcapital  into  the  country  being  an  evil,  I con  skier  it  to  be 
a great  benefit,  and  I think  underproper  limitations  British  skill  and  capital  may  be 
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very  successfully  employed,  and  to  a certaindegree  has  been  so  ; what  I object 

N.B.  Edmomtone,  lQ  js  t]ie  jnflux  0f  Europeans  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  a manner  as  must  have 

n**  the  injurious  effects  I have  described.  , „ 

17  April  1832.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  total  number  of  Europeans  actually  employed 

in  India  in  the  indigo  cultivation  ?— I cannot  venture  to  speak  to  that. 

1770.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  revenue  derived  from  the  number  of  Euro- 
peans employed  in  the  indigo  factories  ? — I am  not. 

1771.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  that  source  ? 
—I  am  not.  I could  have  no  knowledge  of  these  subjects  since  my  return  from 
India,  but  what  I might  have  derived  from  the  records  in  the  India  House,  and 
I dot  recollect  having  seen  any  statements  of  the  kind. 

1772.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  of  Tirhoot? — I never  resided  there. 

1773.  You  cannot  therefore  say  whether  in  that  district  there  is  any  appearance 
of  increased  wealth  and  comfort  among  the  cultivators  ? — Not  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  personal  observation  : but  I have  reason  to  know  the  fact,  as  I well 
remember  that  the  zemindar  of  Tirhoot  was  remarkable  for  the  excellent  manage- 
ment of  his  lands ; but  the  great  improvement  in  this  and  other  districts  I am  dis- 
posed to  attribute  mainly  to  the  limitation  of  the  public  demand  upon  the  land. 

1774.  Did  not  these  perpetual  disputes  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  boundaries,  in  the  cases  of  the  indigo  plantations  : you  talked 
of  there  being  conflicts  and  shedding  of  blood,  did  they  not  generally  arise,  not 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
boundaries? — I think  it  is  stated,  in  the  reports  accompanying  the  despatches  on 
the  subject,  that  they  are  occasioned  principally  by  the  ryots  receiving  advances 
from  different  persons  for  the  same  crop,  when  each  of  the  parties  making  the 
advances  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  conflicts  and  affrays  ensue.  Iam  speaking  from  a perusal  of  the  papers. 

1775.  Does  not  that  arise  more  from  the  peculiarity  of  local  circumstances 
than  from  any  defect  in  the  conduct  of  the  cultivator  of  indigo  ? — It  seems  to 
arise  from  the  avidity  of  the  ryots  to  receive  money,  and  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  servants  of  the  manufacturer. 

1776.  Are  not  they  generally  Europeans  who  make  the  advances  that  you  are 
speaking  of? — Yes,  through  their  native  agents. 

1777-  If  the  persons  who  made  the  advances  were  natives,  do  you  think  the 
same  result  would  follow  ? — Native  manufacturers  would  be  much  more  easily 
coutrolled  by  the  local  judicature. 

1778-  Iu  such  instances  as  have  occurred  from  the  misconduct  of  the  indigo 
planters,  are  you  aware  whether  it  lias  arisen  from  the  employment  of  improper 
persons  in  the  agency  of  the  factories? — The  course  of  my  service  has  not 
admitted  of  my  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings. What  I have  been  stating  is  derived  chiefly  from  a perusal  of  the  despatches 
lately  received  on  that  subject;  but  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  admission  of  Europeans  generally  as  landholders  into  the  country, 
is  not  derived  from  these  communications,  although  1 think  it  is  very  much 
supported  by  them.  That  opinion  arises  from  a general  knowledge  of  local  affairs 
in  India ; from  my  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  character  and  peculiarities  of 
the  natives ; and  from  observation  and  reflection  ; but  1 do  not  pretend  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  the  management  of  an  indigo  factory.  I have  never 
been  in  a situation  to  acquire  a personal  knowledge  of  them. 

1779*  Has  not  the  present  system  of  exclusion  of  Europeans  very  much  nar- 
rowed the  means  of  selection  which  they  can  have  of  European  agents  at  these 
factories  ? — I have  not  seen  any  observations  nor  heard  any  complaints  on  this 
subject,  nor  have  I sufficient  knowledge  of  the  system  to  form  a judgment  on 
this  point. 

1780.  In  Nuddea  are  all  the  indigo  planters  Europeans,  or  are  there  any  Mus- 
sulmans ? — I know  there  are  natives  who  possess  indigo  factories  and  carry  on 
the  manufacture. 

178 1.  If  two  native  planters  had  made  advances  to  the  ryot,  would  not  they 
each  have  asserted  their  right  to  the  crop,  the  same  as  two  Europeans  would  have 
done  ? Certainly ; hut  as  1 said  before,  I conceive  that  the  local  tribunals  are 
fully  capable  of  controlling  the  natives,  but  that  they  are  not  efficient  in  con- 
trolling the  conduct  of  Europeans. 

1782.  W by  could  not  they  be  made  efficient  to  that  object  ? — The  high  tone  of 
the  European  character  itself,  the  influence  and  connections  that  a British  subject 
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of  any  rank  in  society  necessarily  acquires  in  the  country,  his  being  generally  on 
terras  of  friendship  with  the  local  functionaries,  a feeling  of  superiority  over  the  ^ 
natives,  and  the  inferior  degree  of  respect  which  an  European  is  apt  to  entertain 
for  the  local  tribunals  as  compared  with  those  of  his  own  nation,  are  all  adverse  to 
it.  It  is  stated  in  the  reports  before  referred  to,  that  the  natives  are  often  actually 
afraid  of  bringing  their  complaints  against  Europeans  before  the  magistrate.  But 
under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  for  special  purposes,  far  from  being 
adverse  to  the  establishment  of  British  subjects  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country, 

I think  that  Europeans  of  capital  and  character  may  very  beneficially  be  allowed 
to  settle;  not  however  as  proprietors  of  estates  or  renters  of  land  for  general 
agricultural  purposes,  like  the  native  zemindars,  as  seems  now  to  have  been  per- 
mitted, which  I cannot  consider  as  at  all  advisable,  but  on  the  contrary  as  preg- 
nant with  evil;  but  for  the  introduction  of  new  objects  of  culture,  of  improve- 
ments depending  upon  British  skill,  energy  and  enterprise. 

1783.  Reverting  to  the  topic  of  the  government  establishments  in  India,  will 
you  state  to  us  what  advantage  to  the  public  service  appears  to  you  to  result  from 
conducting  so  much  of  the  public  business  of  the  country  through  the  medium  of 
boards? — The  object  of  the  establishment  of  boards  of  course  was  to  relieve  the 
Government  from  the  burthen  of  details,  and  provided  the  members  of  tbe  board 
are  efficient  and  well  qualified  for  their  duties,  that  object  is  advantageously  accom- 
plished. The  superintendence,  for  instance,  over  the  collectors  of  revenue,  seems 
to  me  very  expediently  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Revenue.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  keep  up  a correspondence  with  all  the  individual  collectors; 
there  must  be  some  intermediate  functionaries  to  conduct  the  details. 

1784.  What  other  hoards  exist  in  Calcutta  besides  the  Board  of  Revenue? — 
The  Military  Board,  the  Marine  Board,  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

1785.  Does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  whether  the  individual  members  of 
the  several  boards  do  take  an  active  part  in  the  conducting  of  public  business? — 
While  I was  there  I had  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  so ; but  the  president 
usually  takes  the  lead  in  the  business,  as  is  the  case,  I believe,  in  all  boards. 

1786.  The  president  and  the  secretary,  I presume,  are  the  official  members? — 
The  president  is  the  officiating  member,  assisted  of  course  by  the  secretary. 

1787.  What  advantage  or  disadvantage  would,  in  your  opinion,  result  from 
concentrating  several  of  these  departments  in  one  head,  rather  than  iu  having 
their  responsibility  distributed  among  many  members? — Practically,  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  great  advantage,  provided  the  person  so  appointed  be  fully  quali- 
fied and  capable  in  every  respect  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  situation  ; but 
I conceive  that  it  would  be  so  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  persons 
so  eminently  qualified,  that  it  would  be  always  necessary  to  have  the  assistance 
of  other  members,  and  that  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  advice,  but 
also  for  the  advantage  of  a division  of  labour,  one  member  taking  one  branch  of 
business,  and  another  member  another,  as  I believe  is  usually  practised,  and  to 
provide  likewise  for  cases  of  sickness  or  necessary  absence.  A further  benefit 
attaches  to  the  constitution  of  a board,  namely,  that  it  admits  of  one  of  the 
members  proceeding  (as  used  actually  to  be  the  case  occasionally),  vested  with 
the  powers  of  the  board,  to  visit  the  several  collectorships,  whilst  tbe  remainder 
continued  at  the  presidency  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  department. 

1788.  That  observation  applies  solely  to  the  Revenue  Board  ? — I was  speaking 
of  the  Revenue  Board ; the  Military  Board  is  constituted  upon  a very  different 
principle. 

1789.  Upon  what  ground  is  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium  detached  from  the 
Board  of  Revenue? — I believe  because  the  business  was  found  too  burthensome 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  and  also  because  salt  and  opium  are  branches 
of  revenue  so  very  important  as  to  have  been  thought  to  require  a special  and 
exclusive  superintendence.  I believe  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  they  were 
separated. 

1790.  In  a government  circumstanced  as  the  Indian  government  is,  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  executive  powers  of  the  government  in 
that  country  should  be  concentrated  as  much  as  possible  in  tbe  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual?— As  a general  rule  or  principle,  I think  so  certainly.  I consider  the  con- 
stitution of  our  Indian  governments  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  character,  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  natives  of  India;  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual  (which  I conceive  is  essentially  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Indian 
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government,  and  is  regarded  by  the  natives  to  be  literally  such)  harmonizes  with 
the  form  of  government  to  which  from  the  earliest  period  of  recorded  history  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  is  calculated  also  to  secure  that  vigour,  promptitude 
and  decision  which  the  annals  of  British  India  have  shown  to  be  so  necessary  and 
so  efficacious  in  the  ever  recurring  emergencies  of  our  situation  in  that  country. 
The  existing  constitution  of  our  Indian  government  is  also  that  which  seems  more 
than  any  other  susceptible  of  being  guided  and  controlled  by  the  authorities  at 
home  ; an  object  certainly  of  the  highest  importance  when  we  consider  the  vast 
distance  of  our  Indian  possessions  from  the  mother  country,  and  the  great  extent 
of  power  necessarily  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  local  administration. 

1791.  What  other  checks  appear  to  you  desirable  upon  the  authority  of  the 
person  exercising  the  supreme  power  in  India,  than  those  which  are  to  be  found 
in  a well-defined  system  of  laws,  and  in  the  controlling  power  of  the  authorities 
at  home? — I have  always  been  accustomed  to  consider  that  the  power  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  council  constitutes  a proper  check  to  a certain  extent 
upon  the  Governor-general.  I think  it  is  salutary  that  he  should  be  subject  to 
that  degree  of  restraint  under  which  he  acts  in  consequence  of  the  share  pos- 
sessed by  the  members  of  council  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  such 
I always  understood  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  when  the  existing  form 
of  government  was  established,  the  Governor-general  being  left  at  the  same 
time  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  cases  of  emergency  or  great  political 
importance;  so  that  he  has  the  benefit  of  efficient  counsel  and  advice,  whilst  to 
a certain  extent  a check  is  imposed  upon  his  conduct,  without  his  being  with- 
held from  acting  independently  of  his  council  on  occasions  essentially  affecting 
the  public  interests  and  safety. 

1792.  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  such  a constitution  as  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  daily  impede  the  course  of  public  business? — By  no  means,  in  my 
opinion,  to  an  extent  that  in  any  degree  counterbalances  the  advantages  derived 
from  such  a constitution. 

1793.  We  will  suppose  the  individuals  now  composing  the  councils  of  the 
Governor-general  appointed  rather  to  discharge  legislative  than  executive  duties, 
and  to  act,  if  necessary,  upon  certain  occasions  in  the  nature  of  a privy  council 
to  the  Governor-general:  would  it  be  your  opinion  that  under  such  a state  of 
things  the  legislative  powers  would  be  better  provided  for,  and  the  executive 
government  worked  more  expeditiously  and  more  advantageously  to  the  public 
interest? — It  appears  to  me  that  in  a government  so  constituted  as  that  of  British 
India,  it  is  not  expedient  entirely  to  separate  the  legislative  from  the  executive 
branches  of  the  administration.  I do  not  think  they  can  be  entirely  separated 
without  impairing  tiie  efficiency  of  the  government. 

1794.  By  legislative  power,  1 mean  the  power  of  framing  laws  for  the  local 
government  in  India? — A separate  council  might  no  doubt  be  formed  for  that 
purpose,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  any  laws  so  enacted  should  still  be  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  Government  itself;  but  for  the  mere  practical  purpose 
of  framing  Regulations,  I think  a separate  body  might  be  expediently  formed. 

179-5.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  the  confirmation 
of  Government? — I mean  the  confirmation  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council. 

1796.  l)o  you  mean  that  in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  a legislative  council, 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  should  have  a veto  in  the  laws  there  proposed 
and  enacted? — I think  it  is  expedient  that  he  should;  the  subject,  however,  is 
so  new  to  me  that  I ought  not  perhaps  to  deliver  an  opinion  so  precipitately. 
I would  rather  desire  to  deliberate  more  maturely  on  the  subject. 

1797*  In  what  year  were  you  elected  a Director? — In  October  1820. 

1798.  Mow  soon  after  did  you  become  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence?— It  was  only  in  April  of  last  year  that  I became  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

1799.  During  these  1 1 years  after  your  return  from  filling  the  important  station 
you  held  in  India,  on  what  committees  of  the  India  House  were  you  appointed? — 
According  to  the  established  practice,  I became  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
olupping  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  by  gradual  rise  I became  a member  of  the 
Committeeof  Buying  and  Warehouses,  and  afterwards,  as  already  stated,  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  rise  in  the  scale  of  the  Direction 
depends  of  course  on  vacancies  and  casualties.  Under  one  of  the  bye-laws,  no 
person  coming  from  India  can  be  elected  a Director  until  two  years  after  his 
return ; I did  not  therefore  become  a member  of  the  Direction  immediately  after 
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my  arrival  in  England,  as  the  question  implies  ; I was  elected  two  years  and  a 

quarter  after.  M 8.  Edmanitone, 

1800.  Are  you  aware  upon  what  principle  the  regulation  in  the  Court  is  Esfl‘ 
founded,  of  succession  by  seniority  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence? — I 17  Aprill832. 
conceive  on  this  principle,  that  by  that  means  every  Director  has  an  opportunity 

of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  Company’s  affairs 
much  more  efficiently  than  he  otherwise  possibly  could. 

1801.  What  opportunities  do  the  Committees,  for  example,  of  Shipping  and 
Warehouses  afford  a Director  of  becoming  acquainted  with  more  important 
matters  of  the  government  of  India  ? — As  a member  of  the  Court,  when  the 
Court  meets  he  has  an  opportunity  of  discussing  any  subject  that  is  brought 
before  them  : for  instance,  when  drafts  or  reports  come  from  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  or  other  committees,  on  political  or  any  other  subjects,  they 
are  laid  before  the  Court  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  ; and  each  mem- 
ber, whatever  be  his  station,  has  then  the  opportunity  of  perusing  them,  and 
all  the  documents  connected  with  them,  and  making  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  subject ; so  that  by  these  means  he  is  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject 
when  it  is  brought  forward  for  decision. 

1802.  Practically  that  is  the  case,  is  it? — Yes,  it  is  so.  It  is  at  the  option, 
of  course,  of  each  of  the  Directors  to  take  such  share  in  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  as  he  may  think  proper.  Some  take  more  and  some  less.  Some  are  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  collections  of  papers  which  usually  accompany  the  drafts 
of  despatches  or  other  documents  laid  before  the  Court  for  approval,  and  thereby 
making  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  subject;  they  are 
not  therefore  precluded  from  obtaining  that  knowledge  to  which  the  question 
refers,  by  the  system  that  is  established. 

1803.  Might  it  not  happen  that  individuals  who  have  filled  high  stations  with 
great  reputation  in  India,  return  to  this  country  at  a period  of  life  that  makes  it 
highly  undesirable  that  they  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  10  years  in  a ship- 
ping or  warehousing  committee  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  important  part 
of  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ? — No  doubt  an  individual  return- 
ing from  India  under  the  circumstances  described  could  be  of  more  immediate  use 
ifintroduced  into  the  committee  in  which  subjects  connected  with  his  own  course 
of  service  are  primarily  discussed  ; at  the  same  time  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
upon  the  whole  the  present  system  works  well, for  the  reason  I have  given,  namely, 
that  by  means  of  it  a Director  becomes  practically  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  affairs,  whilst  lie  is  not  precluded  from  affording  the  benefit  of  his  more  recent 
knowledge  and  experience  by  his  being  attached  to  a subordinate  committee. 

1804.  By  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is 
the  junior  member  of  such  Court  eligible  to  the  chair  of  the  Court  as  much  as 
the  senior  member ? — Yes,  he  is  eligible,  certainly;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  to 
happen  that  the  junior  member  should  be  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Court. 

1805.  It  is,  however,  a matter  within  the  competence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Court  to  select  the  individual  to  fill  their  chair  who,  whether  he  may  have  been 
a member  one,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  may  in  their  judgment  be  best  entitled  to 
the  chair  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

1806.  The  Committee  understand  that  the  functions  of  the  government  of 
India,  so  far  as  the  Court  of  Directors  are  concerned,  may  be  considered  as 
bound  up  with  the  Court  generally,  but  that  among  themselves  the  Court  for 
their  own  convenience  divide  these  functions  into  different  committees,  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  departments  of  the  state  of  India ; is  that  a right  view  ? 

— That  is  the  correct  view. 

1807.  It  is  understood  by  the  Committee  that  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  are,  ex  officio,  members  of  all  committees, 
and  from  their  station  have  the  direct  control,  or  at  least  a leading  influence  in 
every  department  of  Indian  administration,  as  far  as  the  Court  of  Directors  is 
concerned;  is  that  so? — They  have.  As  the  organs  of  the  Court,  and  as  the 
organs  of  each  committee  when  they  think  proper  to  preside  at  those  committees, 
they  necessarily  take  the  lead ; but  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  the 
committee  in  which  the  chairs  usually  and  ordinarily  preside ; they  attend  other 
committees  only  when  questions  of  peculiar  importance  are  to  be  discussed. 

1808.  Considering  then  that  the  two  chairs,  whom  in  your  last  answer  you 
described  as  organs  of  the  Court,  must  be  members  of  other  committees  officially, 
and  cannot  while  in  the  chair  attend  regularly  to  such  committees;  do  you  or  do 
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you  not  consider  that  in  such  circumstances  an  advantage  is  derived  from  these 
individuals  having  passed  up  through  all  the  successive  committees,  previously 
to  their  taking  the  chair  in  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  being  at  the  same 
time  in  the  chair  of  the  Court? — Most  certainly  so. 

1809.  There  being  at  the  same  time  no  bye-law  or  other  legal  impediment 
on  the  part  of  the  Court,  to  the  selection  of  any  individual  to  the  chair,  if  he 
should  be  pre-eminently  qualified  in  their  judgment  to  fill  it  ? — There  is  no  such 
impediment. 

1810.  And  the  Committee  understand  that  the  despatches  arc  open  to  every 
member  of  the  Court,  whether  he  be  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence or  not  *,  and  that  practically  many  members  of  other  committees  do 
read  all  the  despatches  submitted  to  the  Court  ? — Every  member  of  the  Court 
has  access  to  despatches  and  documents  of  all  kinds  that  are  not  secret. 

1811.  How  many  classes  of  committees  are  there? — There  are  three  general 
committees,  with  subdivisions. 

1812.  What  public  advantage  results  from  there  being  so  large  a number  of 
Directors  as  24? — That  it  facilitates  the  transaction  of  business,  by  their  being 
divisible  into  committees,  and  also  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a latitude  for  the 
introduction  of  various  qualifications  that  are  useful  and  necessary. 

1813.  Do  you  think  in  your  opinion  that  the  substantial  business  of  the  India 
House  could  not  be  conducted  with  a diminished  number  of  Directors? — 1 will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I am  not  aware  that  the  existing  number  of  Directors 
is  calculated  to  clog  and  impede  the  progress  of  business  ; it  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  do  so  in  practice. 

1814.  Supposing  the  East  India  Company  was  to  divest  itself  altogether  of 
its  mercantile  character,  I presume  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  committees 
of  shipping,  warehousing,  and  so  forth : under  such  circumstances,  by  what 
number  of  Directors  could  the  public  business  of  India  be  in  your  judgment 
satisfactorily  conducted  ? — There  is  no  doubt  if  that  was  the  case  that  a consi- 
derable reduction  in  the  number  of  Directors  as  well  as  in  the  establishment 
might  be  effected. 

1815.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing  to  the  Legislature  desirable  that  the  supply 
of  young  men  destined  to  fill  the  civil  offices  in  India  should  be  provided  from 
some  other  source  or  by  some  other  mode  than  at  present,  what  injury  in  your 
opinion  would  result  from  the  remuneration  of  a Director  being  in  the  shape  of 
salary  instead  of  that  of  patronage : for  instance,  whether  it  would  lead  to  a 
different  description  of  men  being  appointed  ? — I do  not  think  that  any  injury 
would  result  from  the  change.  On  the  contrary,  I am  rather  disposed  to  think 
it  might  be  an  improvement,  as  it  would  constitute  a stronger  obligation  on  the 
individuals  appointed  to  attend  to  their  duties ; and  if  the  existing  system  of 
election  were  continued,  I do  not  think  it  would  lead  to  a different  description 
of  men  being  appointed,  unless  the  salary  were  so  considerable  as  greatly  to 
extend  the  field  of  competition. 

1816.  Do  you  consider  it  might  probably  happen  that  a limited  number  of 
Directors  so  appointed  would  feel  it  more  imperatively  their  duty  to  take  their 
full  share  in  the  transaction  of  the  duties  of  the  Court? — It  appears  to  me  it 
would  impose  practically  as  well  as  morally  an  additional  degree  of  responsibility 
upon  them. 

1817.  I would  aslc  you  generally,  whether  upon  any  of  the  points  to  which 
you  have  been  examined  by  the  Committee,  or  on  any  others  which  they  have 
omitted,  any  suggestions  occur  to  you  that  you  consider  it  important  to  the 
object  of  our  inquiry  to  state  to  the  Committee? — I am  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  suggest  anything  in  addition  to  what  I have  already  stated ; but 
should  anything  further  occur  to  me  1 will  submit  it  to  the  Committee  in  writing. 
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Sabbati,  23°  die  Junii , 1832. 


JAMES  A.  STEWART  MACKENZIE,  ESQ.,  m the  Chair. 


Mons.  L’Abbe  Jean  Antoine  Dubois,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1818.  WERE  you  long  in  India? — I arrived  in  India  in  1792,  and  left  in 
1823 ; I was  about  31  years  in  India. 

181 9-  In  what  capacity  were  you  there? — As  a Catholic  M issionary  from 
Paris  (des  Missions  Etrangeres),  but  belonging  to  the  Propaganda  Society. 

J820.  What  part  of  India  were  you  in  particularly  ? — Tanjore,  Carnatic,  and 
Mysore. 

1821.  What  is  the  present  number  and  state  of  the  Catholics  throughout 
India? — In  answer  to  that  question,  I will  briefly  state,  that  owing  to  several 
reasons  which  have  been  fully  unfolded  in  my  former  works,  chiefly  in  that 
entitled  “ Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India,  &c.”  which  is  before  the 
public,  the  Christian  religion  has  visibly  been  on  the  decline  during  these  past 
80  years.  When  I arrived  in  that  country  in  1792,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
missionary,  I was  credibly  assured  by  the  old  missionaries  I found  there,  that 
before  that  time  the  number  of  native  Catholics  in  the  peninsula,  to  the  south  of 
the  Krichna,  was  far  above  1,000,000  : the  actual  number  cannot  be  determined 
with  a positive  precision,  but  it  may  be  done  by  approximation.  During  my 
abode  of  more  than  SO  years  in  India,  I endeavoured  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  was  the  present  number  of  persons  of  this  description,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  carrying  their  aggregate  number  to  about 
600,000 : about  160,000  will  be  found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  between 
400,000  and  500,000  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula ; 
however,  the  greatest  number  amongst  the  latter  live  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
from  Goa  to  Cape  Comorin,  including  Travancore;  and  from  the  information  I 
received  from  several  respectable  quarters,  I believe  that  the  number  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  that  tract  of  country  amount  to  above  300,000,  the  remainder  are 
disseminated  over  the  provinces  of  Madura,  Carnatic,  Mysore,  and  Deccan. 

That  numerous  body  of  Christians  have  for  their  chief  religious  guides  eight 
bishops,  viz.  four  titular  bishops  who  are  appointed  by  the  court  of  Portugal,  and 
four  bishops  in  partibus  infidelium , with  the  title  of  apostolical  vicars,  directly 
appointed  by  the  Holy  See,  without  the  interference  of  any  temporal  power. 

The  titular  bishops  appointed  by  the  court  of  Portugal  are  the  Archbishop  of 
Goa,  the  primate,  and  the  bishops  of  St.  ThomS  near  Madras,  Cochin,  and 
Crangomore  on  the  Malabar  coast ; the  two  latter  bishoprics  have  been  vacant 
during  these  past  40  years,  they  having  no  revenues  for  their  support,  and  the 
Portuguese  government  not  being  disposed,  it  appears,  to  pay  bishops  living  in 
countries  submitted  to  a foreign  power. 

The  four  apostolical  vicars  appointed  by  the  Holy  See  are  stationed  at  Pondi- 
cherry, Verapoly  near  Cochin,  Bombay,  aud  Agra;  the  former  is  a Frenchman, 
the  three  latter  are  Italians. 

In  general  the  Catholic  bishops  appointed  bv  the  Holy  See  in  Asia,  and  even 
in  Protestant  countries  where  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  is  disregarded, 
as  in  England,  &c.,  bear  the  title  of  apostolical  vicars,  being  ordained  bishops, 
and  having  the  true  episcopal  character;  they  are  what  is  called  bishops  in  par - 
tibus  infidelium,  the  titles  of  their  bishoprics  being  derived  from  ancient  bishoprics 
in  Asia  Minor  or  in  North  Africa,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  those  countries  by  the  Mahometan  invasion.  Thus  the  titles  of  bishops  in 
partibus  are  merely  nominal,  their  real  episcopal  sees  being  either  reduced  to 
ruins  or  entirely  occupied  by  infidels.  The  principal  difference  between  titular 
bishops  and  bishops  in  partibus,  or  apostolical  vicars,  is  that  the  former,  after 
having  once  received  from  the  Pope  the  canonical  institution,  can  no  more  lose 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  be  removed  from  their  sees  without  their  consent, 
unless  they  should  fall  into  heresy,  while  the  apostolical  vicars  depend  at  all  times 
on  the  Pope,  who  can  at  his  will  revoke  or  suspend  their  spiritual  powers,  and 
order  them  to  cease  their  religious  functions. 
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PUBLIC. 

Each  bishop  is  assisted  by  a number  of  priests  proportionate  to  the  extent  of 

Mona.  L'AbbS  |,;g  jurisdiction  ; most  of  those  priests  are  natives  of  India,  educated  by  European 
J.  A.  Dubois.  ecc|esiastics  in  seminaries  established  for  the  purpose,  and  ordained  by  the 
23  Juno  1832.  bishops. 

1822.  Wlmt  system  would  you  advise  the  British  Government  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  moral  and  political  state? — I will  confess  that  this 
question  is  more  intricate  and  much  more  embarrassing  than  the  first.  It  cannot 
he  denied  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Christians  in  India  are  held  in  a slate  of 
contempt  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  ; but  they  are  no  more,  and  even  less  so, 
than  the  Mahometan  and  other  natives  who  have  embraced  a foreign  religion,  as 
the  Christian  religion  obliges  the  natives  who  have  adopted  it  to  renounce  most  of 
the  usages  and  practices  which  the  Hindoos  consider  as  imprescriptible,  and  as 
forming  the  indissoluble  ties  which  unite  them  together:  those  among  them  who 
have  embraced  it  are  considered  as  forming  no  longer  a part  of  the  social  body. 
In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  in  most  countries,  among  others  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  at  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Christians  have,  like  the  Mahometans, 
formed  a separate  social  bod)',  living  without  molestation  according  to  the  rules  of 
their  religion,  and  peaceably  carrying  on  the  several  trades  and  professions 
common  to  all  other  Hindoos,  without  the  difference  of  religion  affecting  their 
temporal  interests  or  their  social  intercourse  with  the  generality  of  the  Hindoos. 
They  are  not  admitted,  it  is  true,  to  the  familiarity  of  the  latter  in  general,  but 
in  general  intercourse  of  society  a full  scope  is  given  to  their  industry,  and  there 
is  no  kind  of  trade  or  profession  in  which  a due  proportion  of  Christians  are  not 
engaged.  Many  among  them  are  chiefs  of  villages,  and  live  respected.  When 
punchayets  are  convened  to  settle  disputes  and  other  matters  not  belonging  to 
religion  or  regulations  of  castes,  the  Christians  are  summoned  as  well  as  other 
Hindoos  to  attend  them  ; and  although  despised  and  kept  at  a distance  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  other  Hindoos,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  never 
any  political  incapacity  has  been  imposed  upon  them  anywhere  in  India  on  the 
score  of  their  religion  : and  under  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  princes  the  doors 
to  civil  and  military  offices  were  always  opened  to  persons  of  merit  among  them, 
without  regard  to  their  religion.  I am  fully  aware  that  there  exists  a strong 
prejudice  against  them  among  a great  many  Europeans,  who  are  disposed  to 
consider  them  as  the  very  worst  of  the  Hindoos,  and  as  surpassing  the  latter  in 
dishonesty;  but  from  a long  personal  and  attentive  observation,  I am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  if  an  impartial  inquiry  was  made 
on  the  subject  in  morality,  probity,  and  honesty,  the  Christians  would  get  the 
better  over  the  other  castes,  and  the  balance  would  be  greatly  in  their  favour. 
I do  not  mean  that  a great  proportion  of  rogues  is  not.  to  be  found  amidst  them, 
but  it  is  proportionally  less  than  among  the  other  classes  of  Hindoos.  Many 
among  them  have  been  admitted  to  places  of  trust  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  I know  positively  that  they  have  most  of  them  discharged  their  duties 
with  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  employers. 

'I  hat  owing  to  several  causes  more  fullyexplained  In  my  former  works,  chiefly  in 
that  above  quoted,  the  Christian  religion  has  not  yet  produced  its  full  effects  on  the 
minds  of  the  Hindoos  who  have  embraced  it,  I am  not  disposed  to  controvert;  but 
that  it  lias  produced  no  effect  at  all,  and  has  left  the  Hindoo  converts  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were,  or  perhaps  worse  than  before,  is  an  untenable  paradox, 
which  will  be  disowned  by  every  impartial  and  honest  observer.  I am  aware  that 
my  testimony  on  the  subject  may  be  questioned  by  many  persons,  and  attributed  to 
a partiality  or  bias  to  which  my  profession  of  missionary  among  the  Hindoos  during 
a period  ol  more  than  80  years  must  necessarily  have  exposed  me.  I have  not  the 
pretension  to  be  above  the  weakness  common  to  most  men,  to  be  partial  towards 
the  persons  who  interest  us  in  a particular  manner ; but  as  a proof  that  my  profes- 
sion has  not  entirely  blinded  me,  or  rendered  me  over-partial  towards  my  former 
clear  Hindoo  disciples,  I appeal  to  all  persons  who  may  have  perused  my  works. 
Have  I disguised  or  tried  to  excuse  their  faults,  their  vices,  or  their  defects? 

* uot  been  rather  too  plain,  too  explicit,  and  too  candid  on  the  subject? 
All  that  1 can  say  is,  that  the  fairness  and  candour  of  my  statements  have  made 
me  many  enemies  among  the  very  Hindoos,  and  several  other  classes  of  people. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  native  Christians  might  be 
materially  improved  if  their  religious  instruction  and  moral  education  were  better 
attended  to,  and,  above  all,  their  religious  guides  were  placed  above  the  state  of 
penury,  I may  say  beggary,  in  which  they  generally  live.  It  is  well  known  that 

most 
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most  of  them  have  nothing  else  for  their  support  but  the  scanty  assistance  of  their 
distressed  flocks,  who  are  generally  reduced  themselves  to  a state  of  great  poverty ; 
and  their  priests,  in  order  to  procure  for  themselves  absolute  necessaries,  are  reduced 
to  the  sad  and  almost  unavoidable  necessity  of  making  a kind  of  traffic  with  sacra- 
ments, and  to  debase  themselves  in  different  ways,  with  the  loss  of  their  dignityancl 
independence.  In  order  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  I would  propose  to  shelter  the 
clergy  from  the  horrors  of  indigence,  by  giving  to  every  bishop  a salary  of  at  least 
600  rupees  a year;  to  every  European  missionary  having  under  his  charge  a congre- 
gation of  at  least  8,000  native  Christians  and  above,  a salary  of  300  rupees  a year, 
with  an  additional  salary  of  50  rupees  a year  for  a catechist ; and  to  every  native 
priest  having  under  his  charge  a congregation  of  at  least  3,000  natives,  a salary  of 
200  rupees  a year,  with  an  addition  of'50  rupees  for  a catechist,  with  an  injunction  to 
require  nothing  from  their  flocks  for  the  administration  of  sacraments,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  their  salaries.  As  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  missionary  are  few, 

I think  that  those  sums,  however  moderate,  would  enable  him  tolive  independent. 

In  order  to  improve  the  education  of  the  Catholics,  it  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  maintain  a well-qualified  schoolmaster,  under  the  superintendence  of 
each  missionary  having  under  his  care  congregations  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
3,000  Christians,  on  a salary  of  five  or  six  rupees  a month. 

At  the  same  time,  I cannot  see  of  what  utility  are  those  four  titular  bishops 
appointed  in  India  by  the  court  of  Portugal ; still  less  can  I guess  at  the  right  of 
Portugal  to  appoint  bishops  in  the  British  dominions;  as  well  could  the  King  of  the 
French  claim  the  l ight  of  appointing  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  under  pretext  that 
that  bishopric  was  founded  by  the  French  when  they  possessed  Canada.  Four 
bishops  inparlibus,  or  apostolical  vicars,  whose  maintenance  is  cheaper  than  that 
of  titular  bishops,  would  be  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  discharge  the  episcopal 
duties  among  the  Catholics  of  India.  One  should  be  stationed  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  another  for  the  Carnatic  andMadura,  two  for  the  Malabar  coast, and  a fifth 
is  judged  necessary  for  Bengal  and  Hindostan.  A negotiation  to  this  effect  could 
be  opened  with  the  Holy  See,  whose  concurrence  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  no 
circumstance  is  more  favourable  than  the  present  one  for  the  purpose,  all  the 
bishoprics  in  India,  at  least  three  of  them,  being  vacant ; and  measures  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  Portugal  from  filling  the  vacancies  until  new  orders. 

Another  measure  I would  advise  should  be,  as  soon  as  circumstances  allow 
it,  to  have  in  future  the  four  or  five  apostolical  vicars  appointed  by  the  Holy 
See  for  India  exclusively  chosen  amongst  English  or  Irish  born  priests,  assisted 
by  two  or  three  of  their  countrymen,  beginning  with  the  island  of  Ceylon,  as 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics.  I am  of  opinion  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  produce  the  best  effects. 

I know  that  the  native  Catholics  of  India  are,  in  general,  anxious  and  would  be 
proud  to  have  religious  guides  belonging  to  the  nation  which  rules  over  them  ; 
and  this  circumstance  would  contribute  to  render  the  Catholics  more  respectable. 
An  English  or  Irish  apostolical  vicar  should  at  first  be  appointed  for  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  whose  religious  wants  are  great  indeed.  I know  from  good  authority 
that  the  Holy  See  is  anxious  to  place  a bishop  there,  but  it  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Government,  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  under  whose  spiritual  authority  the  island  is  placed,  and  who  would 
not  see  with  indifference  so  large  a part  of  his  flock  withdrawn  from  his  religions 
power;  but  all  things  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiations  with  the 
Holy  Spe.  I think  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  highly  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  I have  been  proud  to  find  that  a gen- 
tleman of  rank,  who  has  administered  justice  during  many  years  in  the  island 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  so  much  benefit  for  the  inhabitants,  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  localities,  and  with  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  coincides  in  the  same  opinion  with  me. 

I owe  apologies  for  the  incoherent  style  and  grammatical  errors  of  my  state- 
ments in  a language  with  which  I am  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted;  but  I 
have  judged  that  my  evidence  in  bad  English  would  be  preferred  to  another  in 
a little  belter  French. 

1823.  In  your  answer  to  the  second  question,  you  have  referred  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  British  Government  giving  salaries  to  European  missionaries;  has 
it  or  has  it  not  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  British  Government  to  give  any 
sanction  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  people  under  its  control  ? — 
It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  Government  to  interfere  at  ail  in  the  propa- 
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gation  of  Christianity  ; the  interests  of  religion  have  been  left  to  themselves,  and 
whenever  any  wrong  has  been  sustained  by  the  missionaries,  that  wrong  has  been 
redressed  by  the  Government,  as  I myself  have  experienced  : the  interference  of 
the  Government  I consider  would  be  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  In  recommending  any  salary  for  the  Roman-catholic  missionaries, 

I have  considered  that  they  are  without  any  funds  other  than  those  contributed  by 
their  own  poor  flocks,  whereas  other  worships  are  in  part  supported  by  funds 
raised  elsewhere  ; in  some  cases  by  tithes,  in  others  by  portions  of  the  harvests 
in  the  country,  and  by  considerable  lands.  I should  still  consider  the  inter- 
ference of  Government,  except  to  that  limited  extent,  injurious. 

1824.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  tithes? — I mean  a certain  portion  of 
the  crop ; a share  of  a crop  for  the  religious  worship  was  considered  a tithe. 

1825.  When  does  the  portion  of  the  produce  ol  a crop  arise  as  a right  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Iloman-catholic  missionary,  by  the  Protestant,  missionary,  by  the 
Syrian  priest  or  any  other  class? — This  applies,  I ought  to  say,  only  to  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  Hindoo.  When  I have  men- 
tioned that  the  Government  give  no  pecuniary  assistance,  I must  make  an  observa- 
tion : in  two  or  three  instances  I made  application,  by  means  of  intermediatory 
magistrates,  to  the  Government,  representing  the  state  of  thechapels,  theexpense 
of  catechists,  the  repairs  of  the  chapels,  and  several  other  disbursements,  for  the 
candles  and  so  forth.  And  once  when  I was  in  the  Baramhal,  I obtained  an 
allowance  in  respect  to  those  expenses,  and  also  in  Mysore  ; and  in  Mysore  I 
obtained  an  annual  allowance  or  grant  of  300  rupees  for  the  same  purpose. 

1826.  What  was  the  name  of  the  apostolical  vicar  at  Pondicherry,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  of  your  residence  there  ? — tiis  name  was  Louise  Iieber. 


Jovis,  12°  die  Julii,  1832. 


Re v.  J.  H.  Batten,  JAMES  A.  STEWART  MACKENZIE,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chaik. 


Reverend  Joseph  H.  Batten,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  East  India  College,  Hailey- 
bury,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

1827-  IIOW  long  and  in  what  capacity  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
East  India  College? — Since  1805  : I was  then  appointed  one  of  two  professors 
in  the  classical  department,  but  was  not  to  he  called  in  till  the  number  of  pupils 
should  exceed  40.  The  college  opened  in  February  LSOG,  and  I commenced  my 
duties  in  August  1806.  I remained  professor  till  January  1815,  when  I was 
appointed  Principal  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  appointment  being  confirmed 
by  the  India  Board,  and  was  required  to  continue  my  lectures  in  the  classical 
department,  in  addition  to  the  duties,  but  on  the  same  salary,  as  Principal.  In 
that  capacity  I have  remained  ever  since. 

1828.  What  was  the  design  of  that  institution,  and  what  was  the  original  plan 
of  that  education  which  it  was  intended  to  supply  ? — The  design  of  Lite  East  India 
College  was  to  supply  a want,  which  had  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
government  both  in  India  and  at  home — the  want  of  qualifications  in  the  great 
body  of  the  civil  servants,  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  importance  of  their 
actual  functions.  There  is  a Minute  in  Council  of  llie  Marquis  Wellesley,  of 
1800,  quoted  by  Mr.  Malthus,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ Statements  respecting 
the  East  India  College,”  I8I7.  Of  this  Minute  the  following  extracts  are  found 
in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  that  pamphlet,  pages  0,  11,  16,  and  T/. 

P.  C.  “ To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of  various  languages,  manners, 
usages,  and  religions  ; to  administer  a vast  and  complicated  system  of  revenue, 
through  districts  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  in 
Europe  -,  to  maintain  civil  order  iri  one  of  the  most  populous  and  litigious  regions 
in  the  world  ; these  are  now  the  duties  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company.” 

P.  11.  “ The  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  therefore,  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a commercial  concern : they  arc,  in  fact,  the  ministers 
and  officers  of  a powerful  sovereign  : they  must  now  be  viewed  in  that  capacity) 
with  a reference,  not  to  their  nominal,  but  to  their  real  occupations.  Their  duties 
are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of'tlie  world ; with  no  other  characteristic 
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differences  than  the  obstacles  opposed  by  an  unfavourable  climate,  a foreign  _ — „ — 
language,  the  peculiar  usages  and  laws  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  its  inha-  ^ 
bitants. 

P.  16.  “ The  proportion  of  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal  who  have  made  aeon-  12  Julf  1832, 
siderable  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  their 
several  stations  appears  great,  and  even  astonishing,  when  viewed  with  regard 
to  the  early  disadvantages,  embarrassments,  and  defects  of  the  civil  service.  But 
this  proportion  will  appear  very  different,  when  compared  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  with  the  magnitude  of  these  provinces,  and  with  the  total  number  of 
the  civil  servants  which  must  supply  the  succession  to  the  great  offices  of  the 
government. 

“ It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  great  body  of  the  civil  servants  in  Bengal  is  not 
at  present  sufficiently  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  several  arduous 
stations  in  the  administration  of  this  empire:  and  that  it  is  particularly  deficient 
in  the  judicial,  fiscal,  financial  and  political  branches  of  the  government. 

“ The  state  of  the  civil  services  of  Madras  and  Bombay  is  still  more  defective 
than  that  of  Bengal.” 

There  is  also  a speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Grant,  in  a debate  at  the  India  House, 

February  6th,  1817,  reported  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  April,  1817.  In  thisspeech 
he  declares  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  reducing  the  grand  collegiate  estab- 
lishment which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  (in  pursuance  of  the  views  above  stated) 
had  founded  at  Fort  William,  did  not  act  upon  a less  enlightened  policy,  or  a 
feeblerconviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  improved  education  for  their  civil  servants; 
but  thought  that  they  could  attain  the  same  end,  not  only  at  a much  less  expense, 
but  in  a much  better  manner,  at  home.  To  prove  this,  he  quotes  as  follows 
from  a despatch  drawn  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1802  ; 

“ Whatever  European  education  is  deemed  proper  for  our  servants,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  they  should  receive  in  Europe,  and  that  their  application  in 
India  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  study  of  subjects  properly  Indian  ; we 
have  therefore  in  contemplation  to  establish  such  regulations  at  liomeas shall  afford 
the  means  of  their  acquiring,  with  classical  and  mathematical  instruction,  the 
elements  of  those  branches  of  science  most  useful  in  our  service  abroad.” 

He  proceeds  to  assert,  “that  even  before  Lord  Wellesley  went  to  India,  the 
want  of  an  appropriate  institution  in  this  country  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  Company  abroad  was  felt,  and  the  outlines  of  a 
plan  of  education  proper  for  that  purpose  (nearly  such  a plan  as  was  afterwards 
adopted)  suggested.” 

He  likewise  quotes  a Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  dated  October  1801,  to  the  following  effect: — “ As  the  Company’s 
civil  servants  are  tobe  employed  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  administration  of 
extended  dominions,  it  will  he  readily  admitted  that,  as  far  as  may  consist  with  an 
early  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  active  life  (also  very  necessary  in  their  case),  they 
should  receive  an  education,  comprehending  not  only  the  usual  course  of  classical 
learning,  hut  the  elements  of  such  other  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  be  more 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  stations  they  have  to  fill.  Independent  of  the  improve- 
ments which  they  may  receive  from  establishments  in  India  in  studies  properly 
Oriental  (improvements  which  can  not  commence  till  some  years  of  youth  are  already 
past),  there  is  a most  important  period  of  life  to  he  filled  up  before  they  leave 
their  native  country.  In  that  period  their  principles  of  every  kind  are  to  be  formed 
and  their  minds  cultivated : it  is  the  only  period  their  destination  will  allow  for  the 
acquisition  of  European  literature  and  science  ; and,  in  a word,  011  the  use  which 
is  made  of  it  must  depend,  in  a very  material  degree,  their  future  character  and 
services.  It  is  not  then  to  be  doubted  that  they  should  not  be  left  to  such  chance 
of  acquisition  as  the  routine  of  public  or  country  schools  may,  under  all  the 
varieties  of  situation,  tutorage,  exampleandother  circumstances  incidentto  persons 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  afford  them.  There  ought  to  be 
one  course  and  standard  of  appropriate  education  for  them  ; and  to  this  end,  one 
place  of  instruction.  There  they  should  be  trained  with  care,  and  required  to  give 
proofs  of  real  proficiency;  in  order  to  which  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of 
strict  and  impartial  examination,  a test  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the  different 
modes  and  degrees  of  their  present  education.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  the  only  object 
of  such  a system  to  form  good  servants  for  the  Company  ; the  system  should  aim 
also  at  making  them  good  subjects  and  enlightened  patriots.  They  are  to  leave 
their  native  country  at  an  early  age,  to  pass  many  years  of  life  among  a people 
(445. — L)  f e 4 every 
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every  way  dissimilar  to  their  own  ; their  sphere  of  action  is  placed  at  a remote 
distance  from  the  parent  state;  they  are  to  manage  interests  of  the  highest  value 
to  that  state ; and  our  vast  acquisitions  there,  with  the  continually  increasing 
number  of  Europeans  in  those  territories,  tend  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to 
that  quarter.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  that  the  young  men,  before  their 
departure,  should  be  imbued  with  reverence  and  love  for  the  religion,  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  their  own  country  ; and  hence  the  plan  of  their  studies  should 
comprehend  some  elementary  instruction  in  those  most  essential  branches  of 
knowledge.  These  branches  will  also  be  best  learnt  before  the  young  men  have 
launched  out  into  the  world,  which,  withoutsuch  instruction,  they  would  do  un- 
fortified against  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.” 

The  plan  of  education  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  supply  the  want  thus  feltand 
acknowledged  by  the  authorities  both  abroad  and  at  home  was  upon  the  principle 
of  the  above  Report.  It  combined  provisions  for  an  enlarged  European  educa- 
tion, with  the  rudiments  of  some  of  the  Oriental  languages  ; the  European  edu- 
cation embracing,  besides  the  classical  and  mathematical  instruction  usually  given 
to  the  junior  part  of  the  universities,  the  elements  of  the  sciences  of  political 
economy  and  law.  In  short,  it  supplied  very  much  that  kind  of  education  which 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  recent  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  (para. 
2419  and  2521)  has  pointed  out  as  most  material  for  the  civil  service,  (although 
he  doubts  the  expediency  of  a particular  college  on  purpose:) 

“2419.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  in  England  their  attention  was  directed 
more  to  the  knowledge  which  could  ho  required  only  here,  than  to  native  lan- 
guages, that  can  be  better  learnt  in  India  ; and  particularly  to  political  economy 
and  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  (not  English  law,  but  general  juris- 
prudence). Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  instead  of  being  confined  to  any  one 
college,  they  were  taken  from  any  college  where  they  could  get  a good  education, 
and  subjected  to  a very  strict  examination  before  they  were  sent  out.” 

“2521.  They  might  perhaps,  with  advantage  also  be  instructed  in  the  grammars 
of  the  native  languages;  and  those  who  chose,  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  which  are 
dead  languages  in  India  as  well  as  here.  But  all  other  knowledge,  peculiar  to 
India,  is  better  acquired  on  the  spot;  while  much  knowledge  is  attainable  in 
England,  which  can  never  afterwards  be  obtained  in  India.” 

I am  informed  also  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  not  the  only  civilian  of  high  talent 
and  situation,  lately  returned  from  India,  whose  views  of  the  education  required 
for  the  civil  service,  though  carried  to  a greutev  extent,  correspond  in  kind  with 
those  of  the  above  plan. 

1829.  Could  not  such  an  education  have  been  obtained  without  a special  insti- 
tution ? — I feel  confident  it  could  not,  at  the  time  when  the  college  was  founded. 
Oriental  languages  were  not  then  taught  in  any  seminary  in  England  with  which 
I am  acquainted.  The  ordinary  schools  of  the  country  stopped  far  short  of  the 
scientific  and  political  part  of  the  education  required,  though  they  could  no  doubt 
have  supplied  admirable  classical  scholars.  In  the  universities  themselves,  the 
regular  course  of  studies  before  the  first  degree  did  not  embrace  political  economy, 
history  and  law;  studies  which  there  are  still  recommended  to  be  deferred  to  a 
later  period.  And  the  detention  of  students  even  so  long  as  the  first  degree,  at 
the  university,  was  thought  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  an  entrance  on  the 
civil  service  of  India,  at  an  age  sufficiently  early  for  that  service,  according  to 
the  opinions  then  entertained. 

1830.  What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  system  by  which  that  plan  was  to 
be  carried  into  execution? — The  college  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a prin- 
cipal and  several  professors,  having  appropriate  departments  of  instruction.  The 
principal,  besides  the  general  superintendence  of  the  college,  took  that  of specific 
religious  tuition  ; and,  together  with  the  professors  in  holy  orders,  was  expected 
to  preach  in  the  collge  chapel.  The  other  departments  were  thus  distributed: 
classical  and  general  literature,  including  English  composition,  was  divided  between 
two  professors.  The  lectures  in  this  department  were  not  designed  to  teach  the 
elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  these  languages 
brought  from  school  to  a manly  course  of  classical  reading.  They  were  upon  the 
plan  of  those  given  at  the  universities,  particularly  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
rather  vivd  voce  examinations  than  lectures  from  the  chair.  Another  department, 
that  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  was  also  divided  between  two  pro- 
fessors. The  instruction  here  given  was  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  plan  followed 
at  Cambridge,  but  carried  to  a much  less  extent.  So  far  the  college  pursued  the 

system 
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system  of  education  which  it  found  established  at  the  English  universities.  The  

next  department  had  more  immediate  reference  to  the  peculiar  destination  of  the  Rev-  J I1-  Batten, 
students,  and  to  the  early  demand  upon  them  for  legal  and  political  knowledge,  (of  D,D' 
which  they  would  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  acquire  the  principles  after  12  July  1832. 
leaving  England) : modern  history  and  political  economy  being  assigned  to  one 
professor,  (Mr.  Malthus)  ; law,  including  general  polity  and  jurisprudence,  to 
another.  These  lectures  also  were  practically  a species  of  examinations  ; the  pro- 
fessors reducing  their  instruction  to  a catechetical  form,  and  referring  to  a text- 
book ; from  which,  and  from  the  comments  of  the  lecturer,  the  student  had  to 
prepare  his  answers.  The  Oriental  department,  under  two  professors,  with 
native  assistants,  was  designed,  at  first,  to  include  lectures  on  Hindu  literature 
and  the  history  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Oriental  languages  ; according  to  the 
following  statements  in  the  “ Preliminary  View  of  the  College,”  1806  : 

“ After  having  thus  px-ovided  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  in  general,  it  is 
further  intended  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
Oriental  literature.  For  this  purpose  they  will  not  only  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  the  Asiatic  languages,  more  especially  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  but  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  history,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
East.  Among  the  variety  of  studies  which  may  be  pursued  with  peculiar  advan- 
tage in  this  country,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  great  portion  of  their 
time  can  be  allotted  to  theacquiringa  knowledge  of  the  various  languages  of  the 
East ; but  it  is  presumed  that  the  main  object  of  the  institution  will  be  attained, 
if  the  students  be  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the  two  languages  already 
specified,  and  that  on  their  leaving  the  college  such  instructions  be  given  them 
as  may  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  Oriental  studies  during  their  passage  to 
India.” 

Such  were  the  essential  departments  of  instruction.  There  were  also  French, 
drawing,  and  fencing  masters  connected  with  the  establishment.  The  students 
were  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  15,  on  nomination  by  a Director  ; but  not 
without  first  passing  an  examination  in  the  Gi-eek  Testament,  in  two  Latin 
classics,  and  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  Public  examinations  in  the  subjects 
of  the  several  lectures,  after  the  models  of  those  at  the  great  colleges  of  the 
universities,  also  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  systexn  ; but  no  exact  test  was 
then  fixed  for  the  qualification  of  a student  leaving  college  for  India. 

1831.  Did  the  system  undergo  any  material  change  prior  to  the.  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment introduced  by  Mr.  Wyun  in  1826? — Several  changes,  and  some  of  them 
important : one  change  immediately  after  its  institution.  The  Oriental  professor, 
who  was  to  give  lectures  in  Hindu  literature  and  history  of  Asia,  was  allowed  to 
substitute  the  teaching  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  languages.  This  alteration, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  former  language,  brought  the  system  of  education  at  the 
College  nearer  to  the  views  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  taken  of  the  subject  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  as  above  quoted.  But  it.  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  what  may  be  considered  equally  or  more  important  for  the  civil 
service,  instruction  in  the  history  of  India  and  its  inhabitants.  It  had  also  the 
effect  of  introducing  a demand  for  more  than  two  languages,  and  thus  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  Oriental  studies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  Committee 
with  minor  changes  in  otliev  departments;  the  general  effect  was  improvement, 
especially  in  the  examinations.  There  is,  however,  one  change  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  principal's  department.  Direct  theological  instruction  by  lectures 
was  given  up,  as  not  producing  the  effect  expected  from  it,  some  years  before  the 
resignation  of  the  first  principal.  When  I was  appointed  his  successor,  1 was 
required  to  continue  my  classical  lectures  ; and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 
provision  for  divinity  lectures,  properly  so  called.  The  defect  has  been  in  some 
measure  supplied  through  the  classical  department.  A portion  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  appropriate  collateral  reading,  under  the  directioii  of  the  pro- 
fessor, forms  invariably  a subject  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  junior  students. 

This  course,  together  with  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  lour  Gospels  at 
admission,  secures  so  far  a knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptui’es  in  the  original; 
and  my  own  lectures  to  the  senior  students  are  so  conducted  as  to  involve,  more 
or  less  directly,  the  study  of  Christian  writers  of  eminence  (such  as  Paley,  Butler, 

&c.  &c.)  upon  Revelation  and  its  evidences.  The  pulpit  also  of  the  college 
chapel  is  filled  by  the  principal  and  professors  themselves. 

There  has  been  a complaint  of  the  want  of  more  direct  lectures  on  religious 
subjects.  The  present  system  has  the  good  effect  of  giving  a taste  for  these  sub- 
jects in  connexion  with  classical  literature;  but  a regular  course  of  reading  upon 
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the  evidences  and  principles  of  religion,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  prin- 

Rev.  J.JJ.  Batten,  cJ  ^ (restore(]  to  hi9  original  province),  might  be  introduced  with  advantage,  if 
enforced  by  an  adequate  test  at  a final  examination. 

12  July  1832.  Other  changes  in  the  college  were  that  of  the  age  of  admission  from  15  to  lb, 
the  latter  itself  too  early  an  age  for  securing  previous  attainments,  or  habits  suit- 
able to  the  institution  ; the  requisition,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  two  years’  resi- 
dence there;  the  introduction  of  an  improved  code  of  laws  by  the  Court  and 
India  Board,  in  which  the  power  of  expulsion  was  given  to  the  principal  and 
professors  forming  the  College  Council,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  was  appointed 
visitor  to  them  and  to  the  students. 

Another  change  was  the  institution  of  tests,  upon  which  subject  1 would  beg 
leave  to  quote  from  a “Short  Sketch  of  the  Established  Course  of  Studies  at  the 
East  India  College,”  drawn  up  by  mein  1826: 

“ In  1814.,  when  laws  for  the  government  of  the  college  were  framed  by  the 
authorities  specified  in  Act  53  Geo.S.c.  155,  atest  was  established,  by  which  every 
student  was  to  have  his  proficiency  ascertained  before  be  could  obtain  his  final  cer- 
tificate. This  test  is  confined  to  the  several  Oriental  languages  required  for  the 
presidency  to  which  the  student  is  nominated,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  regu- 
lations : 1st.  Writing  the  character  peculiar  to  each  language  in  a fair  and  legible 
hand.  2d.  A thorough  acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  grammar,  as  used  by  the 
Persians  and  Hindus.  Sd.  A competent  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  each 
language.  4th.  Reading,  translating,  and  parsing  an  easy  passage  of  each  of  these 
languages ; and  if  Sanscrit  be  one,  furnishing  an  analysis  of  it. 

“The  College  Council, in  181 6,  suggested  the  propriety  of  adopting  an  European 
test  also,  ‘an  humble  one,  just  sufficient  to  show  that  the  student  would  not  be 
allowed  wholly  to  neglect  the  European  departments,  and  to  confine  his  exertions 
barely  to  a preparation  for  the  Oriental  test.’  Accordingly,  in  January  1819,  the 
following  Regulation  passed : ‘No  student  shall  be  entitled  to  the  certificate  neces- 
sary to  his  appointment,  unless,  besides  passing  the  Oriental  test,  he  shall  obtain  the 
testimony  of good  proficiency  in  one  department  of  European  literature,  or  of  pro- 
ficiency in  two  at  his  last  examination  previous  to  Leaving  the  college .’ 

“ It  is  evident  that  the  above  tests  respect  only  the  minimum  of  qualification 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  secured  before  a student  can  obtain  his  certificate,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  absolute  waste  of  time  when  at  college,  and  an  utter  incom- 
petency for  his  duties  on  leaving  it.  Their  effect,  therefore,  is  limited  to  those 
who  are  influenced  by  no  higher  motives  than  fear  and  necessity,  whilst  the  actual 
exertions  of  the  great  majority  are  excited  by  the  ot  her  parts  of  the  system,  and 
are  in  proportion  to  their  hopes,  not  merely  of  passing  the  tests,  but  of  obtaining 
those  rewards  and  distinctions  which  are  attached  to  industry  and  merit  in  the 
several  departments.” 

1832.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  Mr.  Wynn’s  Act  upon  the  college,  and,  so 
far  as  you  are  aware,  upon  the  civil  service  ? — The  Act  of  7 Geo.  4,  c.  56,  was 
professedly  an  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a number  of  writers,  more  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  Indian  service  than  could  be  furnished  by  the 
college  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act.  It  operated  in  two  ways;  it 
substituted  an  examination  without  residenceatthe  college  for  the  collegiatecourse, 
and  it  shortened  the  collegiatecourse  in  certain  cases.  The  effects  of  the  out-of- 
door  examination  werepartlydetrimentaltothecollege,andparlly  otherwise;  detri- 
mental, by  the  contrast  between  successive  collegiate  tests  and  examinations,  both 
European  and  Oriental,  required  at  the  college,  and  the  minimum  of  qualification 
sufficient  for  the  London  Board;  a contrast  most  invidiously  felt  by  those  detained 
at  the  college,  and  producing  discontent  and  alienation,  especially  in  its  senior  stu- 
dents; detrimental  too  to  the  college,  by  the  contrast  between  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation there,  and  that  sufficient  to  procure  the  limited  attainments  necessary  for 
passing  the  Board;  whereas,  if  it  were  required  to  obtain  elsewhere  instruction,  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  combination  of  European  and  Oriental  learning  supplied 
by  the  college,  and  due  to  the  demands  and  provisions  of  the  civil  service,  parents 
would  certainly  find  tin-  cost  at  least  equal  to  the  expense  of  residence  at  I lailey- 
bury,  an  expense  below  that  of  an  university,  or  of  an  eminent  private  tutor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  college  has  felt  some  advantage  in  losing  die  odium  of  exclu- 
siveness, as  well  as  in  having  an  outlet  for  students,  whose  continuance  there  would 
be  injurious  to  its  discipline,  though  their  offences  may  not  have  been  marked 
enough  to  warrant  their  final  expulsion.  In  fact,  several  of  the  persons  who  have 
passed  the  London  Board  were  withdrawn,  or  sent  from  Haileybury.  Upon  the 
service  l consider  the  effect  to  be,  with  one  exception,  detrimental;  first,  by 

omitting 
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omittingin  the  “ plan  of  examination”  (otherwise  in  many  respects  satisfactory)  any 
demand  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  law  and  political  economy;  and,  secondly, 
by  taking,  as  a minimum,  qualifications  which  scarcely  exceed  those  required  for 
the  first  admission  to  the  college,  and  thus,  in  fact,  admitting  little  more  than 
ordinary  school  education  as  a substitute  for  an  enlarged  plan  of  manly  instruction 
grafted  upon  such  an  education.  This  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  “ Plan”  and 
“ Test;”  of  which  the  latter,  as  originally  settled,  is  as  follows.  Subsequently  an 
Oriental  Test  has  been  added  in  two  languages,  Persian  and  Hindustani. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 


12  July  1832. 


(Test.) 

“ No  candidate  will  be  deemed  qualified  unless  be  found  to  possess  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  some  portion  of  the  works  of  at  least 
two  of  the  above-mentioned  Latin  authors  ( Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  .1  uvenal),  the 
particular  works  to  be  selected  by  the  candidates,  subject  however  to  the  previous 
approval  of  the  examiner;  and  also  of  the  principles  ol  grammar,  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  four  first  books  of  Euclid,  or  the 
elements  of  algebra,  including  simple  equations:  it  being  understood  that  superior 
attainments  in  either  of  the  departments  of  literature  or  science  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  plan  of  examination  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  be  consi- 
dered to  compensate  for  some  deficiency  in  other  of  those  departments.  These 
are  the  minima  of  qualification.  The  candidates  so  qualified  will  be  classed  in 
the  order  in  which  they  may  reach  higher  degrees  of  attainment,  and  such  classi- 
fication will  determine  the  relative  rank  in  the  service  of  the  candidates  when 
appointed  writers.” 

Thus  the  London  Board  examination,  notwithstanding  the  learning  and  integrity 
of  its  conductors,  has  tended  to  bring  down  the  qualification  for  a writership.  Since 
March  1829,  of  34  persons  who  have  passed  through  the  London  Board,  no  one 
has  been  in  the  first  class,  and  only  eight  in  the  second;  the  rest  being  entirely  of 
the  third  class:  showing  the  tendency  of  a mere  test  to  run  rapidly  down  to  its 
minimum  as  a standard.  The  lowness  of  this  minimum  has  also  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  college  to  raise  its  own  ultimate  tests  during  the  time,  from  the 
invidiousness  of  the  contrast  as  felt  by  the  parties  respectively  subjected  to  each. 
To  the  above  defect  is  to  be  added  the  substitution  of  mere  testimonials  for  a pro- 
bationary course  of  conduct  as  at  the  college,  affording  a test  of  character  not  to 
us  and  the  public  only,  but  to  the  students,  one  with  another,  materially  affecting 
the  value  of  their  friendships  and  connexions  in  India.  Again,  the  other  result  of 
Mr.  Wynn’s  hill,  a quicker  transition  through  the  college,  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
decidedly  detrimental  both  to  the  college  and  the  service.  It  takes  away  the  best 
men  of  the  college  just  at  the  time  when  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  rest  that  they  should  stay  there,  depriving  it  of  the  example  of 
senior  students,  and  of  adequate  competition  in  the  several  terms;  moreover  sub- 
jecting the  college  to  be  judged  of  in  India,  by  the  qualifications  of  persons 
educated  on  a forced  and  mutilated  system.  To  counteract  the  evil,  the  professors 
have  done  something,  perhaps  as  much  as  they  well  could,  by  imposing  such 
demands  upon  students  leaving  prematurely,  as  it  was,  in  their  judgment,  proper  to 
exact,  consistently  with  the  low  ultimate  test  statuteably  required  of  those  goingout 
regularly.  This  is  a very  imperfect  check  ; and  India  appears  of  late  to  have  been 
overstocked  with  civilians  not  detained  long  enough  in  Europe  for  their  sound  and 
permanent  qualification,  in  consequence  of  the  hurried  discharges  from  the  college, 
as  well  as  from  the  London  Board.  In  stating  that  I thought  tile  Act?  Geo.  4,  c .56, 
detrimental  to  the  service,  I mentioned  one  exception.  The  exception  is  that  of 
the  prize  writerships  given  by  Mr.  Wynn,  competition  being  the  secret  of  securing 
the  qualification  required.  That  qualification  in  the  case  of  the  university  prize- 
man was,  I understand,  eminently  displayed  in  the  service.  In  the  case  of  schools, 
the  persons  chosen  thence  necessarily  required  further  education  in  those  sciences 
which  are  more  peculiarly  taught  at  the  college;  for  instance,  Hatley  Frere,  chosen 
from  Westminister  school  as  a prize  writer,  and  a very  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Haileybury,  and  there  acquired  that  knowledge,  without 
which  he  would  not  have  been  qualified,  as  he  has  since  proved  himself  to  be,  for 
the  civil  service  of  India. 

1833.  Lias  the  college  had  to  contend  with  any  peculiar  difficulties;  and  have 
you  any  considerations  to  offer  in  answer  to  i he  objections  which  have  been  alleged 
against  it,  especially  to  those  which  have  been  lately  urged? — Ltlias  had  to  contend 
with  many  difficulties:  first,  the  novelty  of  the  institution,  with  no  association  of 
(445. — I.)  o q 2 feeling 
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feeling  in  its  favour  from  parents,  &c.&c.&c.  having  been  educated  there;  a diffi- 

Rev.  J.  B.  Batttn,  cu|ty  wi1jci1  would  have  been  felt  in  any  case,  but  which  has  been  aggravated  at  the 
D,u‘  East  India  College  by  a disposition  to  consider  it  as  a tax,  a burthen,  and  a hazard, 

12  July  1R32.  onthe  part  ofthosewho  had  been  long  accustomed  to  look  to  patronage,  unqualified 
by  any  similar  test  of  attainment  and  conduct.  Again,  mistaken  views  and  expec- 
tations respecting  it,  even  from  its  patrons  themselves,  as  if  it  could  effect  its 
object,  both  moral  as  a place  of  probation,  and  intellectual  as  one  of  qualification, 
without  many  failures,  and  some  sacrifices.  Hence  surprise  at  those  sacrifices, 
when  required,  and  interference  with  the  college  respecting  them ; and  though  they 
-were  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  very  honourably  to  themselves,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  though  afterwards,  on  finding  it  difficult  for  them  to  continue  that 
course,  the  Court  also  honourably  gave  up  to  the  college  the  power  of  expulsion, 
there  still  remained,  in  other  quarters,  a disposition  to  interfere,  and  to  follow  up 
every  painful  exertion  of  discipline  with  outcry,  exaggerations,  and  appeals  to  the 
public.  Thus  a prejudice  was  produced  against  the  college  which  naturally  affected 
the  students  themselves;  some  of  whom,  not  liking  to  go  to  India,  and  others, 
seeking  to  escape  the  consequences  of  their  own  misconduct,  saw  a hope  of  effecting 
their  objects  by  disturbances,  which  would  produce  a reaction  from  without.  Such 
disturbances,  however,  at  least  all  of  a general  nature,  have  ceased  for  years;  the 
last  in  1822  not  being  in  fact  general,  but  disapproved  by  the  great  body  of 
students.  From  that  time  the  power  of  the  college  discipline  lias  Been  compara- 
tively well  established.  There  was,  indeed,  a reasonable  hope  on  the  part  of  its 
conductors  of  its  having  overcome  those  and  other  difficulties,  till  the  Act  of  1826 
shook  and  mutilated  thewhole  collegiate  system.  Another  difficulty  was  the  insu- 
lation of  the  college  at  Haileybury,  thus  removing  its  authorities  from  the  support 
of  other  collegiate  bodies,  and  its  students  from  the  means  of  correcting  then- 
opinions  by  comparison  and  salutary  variety  of  intercourse.  This  difficulty  still 
remains,  but  it  carries  with  it  some  good  as  well  as  evil  ; keeping  temptation 
to  vice  and  to  brawls  in  towns  more  out  of  sight  and  immediate  reach  of  the 
inexperienced  and  well-disposed,  though  it  shuts  up  a body  of  youths  by  them- 
selves, without  a sufficient  safety-valve  of  amusement,  and  tempts  them  to  resort 
for  it  by  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  This  evil,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
be  much  mitigated  by  an  increased  age  in  the  students;  a change  which,  besides 
other  advantages,  would  go  far  to  remove  another  very  material  difficulty,  that  of 
adapting  the  same  collegiate  discipline,  which  suits  the  older  students,  to  persons 
many  of  them  schoolboys  in  age  and  habits.  A further  difficulty  is  the  hardship 
of  being  judged  by  one  rule  and  working  according  to  another;  and  hence  objec- 
tions, arising  from  the  want  of  a certain  and  definite  standard  of  judgment  respect- 
ing the  college.  These  objections  proceeded  first  from  those  who  had  very 
inadequate  ideas  of  the  kind  of  education  required;  who  wished  nothing  beyond  a 
school,  and  objected  to  the  university -kind  of  scholarship,  and  air  and  expense  of 
a collegiate  institution.  These  objections,  I would  hope,  are  in  a great  measure 
gone  by;  if  not,  they  are  sufficiently  answered  by  the  considerations  which  have 
been  alreadyalleged.  Secondly, from  those  who  considered  it  essentiallyan  Oriental 
seminary,  and  pronounced  upon  it  exclusively  according  to  its  power  of  enabling 
youths  to  enter  immediately  on  the  public  service  in  India.  This  is  quite  unjust; 
we  have  seen  that  the  Oriental  department  was  not  originally  intended  to  do  more 
than  to  ground  in  two  languages,  and  to  enable  the  young  civilians  to  prosecute 
their  studies  on  the  voyage:  and  latterly,  although  the  Oriental  instruction  has 
been  extended  so  as  to  bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  European  than  originally, 
although  it  has  supplied  the  service  with  many  most  distinguished  linguists,  and  has 
in  its  professors  and  their  assistants  the  means  of  reaching  any  extent  required,  yet 
its  average  working  must  necessarily  have  respect  to  its  tests.  Now  these  tests  arc 
sufficient  ly  large  in  their  demands  to  affect  the  attention  which  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  European  studies  during  the  short  time  of  residence,  yet  they  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  all  who  barely  pass  them  for  immediate 
entrance  on  the  Indian  service.  Of  an  opposite  kind  to  this  objection  is  that 
which  considers  the  college  as  forming  an  Indian  clan.  It  is  not,  however,  found 
to  have  that  effect;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Evidence,  2422)  “thinks 
the  young  men  from  Hailey  bury  have  generally  a prej  udice  against  India  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it.”  These  opinions  may  be  set  against  each  other.  In  fact, 
the  college,  by  giving  what  may  be  called  a public-school  feeling  to  persons  pre- 
viously educated  in  private, or  at  inferior  seminaries,  operates  to  render  that  portion 
of  the  students  more  like  English  gentlemen  educated  at  our  great  national  schools 
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and  universities;  while  at  the  same  time  it  corrects  the  separate  partisanships  of  

those  schools,  and  sends  out  to  India  not  so  much  Etonians,  or  Westminsters,  as  ^ov-  B.  Batten, 
Englishmen;  or,  I should  rather  say,  perhaps,  considering  the  large  proportion  of  D T)' 
students  from  Scotland,  as  Britons.  Even,  however,  if  it  had  some  of  the  tendencies  12  July  1832. 
to  an  Indian  caste  which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  there  will  be  a compensation 
in  its  enabling  those  who  are  destined  for  the  Indian  service  to  form  friendships, — 
at  once  a strength  to  that  service,  and  a solace  to  themselves  when  separated  from 
their  native  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  something  of  an  anti-Indian  “ preju- 
dice,” such  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  supposes,  be  really  carried  with  them  by  the  young 
men  from  Haileybury,  it  would  probably  be  found  in  an  equal,  or  rather  greater, 
degree  among  Englishmen  of  that  age  brought  up  at  any  other  place  of  public 
education  in  this  country:  as  would,  l fear,  the  extravagance  which  he  also  thinks 
chargeable  upon  the  college.  I am  not  aware  of  anything  peculiar  to  Haileybury 
to  cause  such  alienation  from  India,  but  of  much  to  produce  an  opposite  feeling. 

I may  observe  also  that  the  extravagance  of  individuals  there  is  no  part  of  the 
collegiate  system,  but  directly  opposed  to  it ; and  cannot  anywhere  be  effectually 
prevented  but  by  the  control  of  parents.  Further,  as  the  Oriental  education  of 
the  college  has  been  judged  by  a different  standard  from  that  to  which  it  looks, 
so  more  recently  the  European  education  seems  to  have  been  judged  in  the  same 
manner.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  those  who  would 
have  all  the  civilians  sent  to  India  advanced  in  the  sciences  of  political  economy 
and  law,  as  far  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  highest  proficients  in  those  studies  at 
the  college,  rather  than  by  what  the  great  body  can  be  expected  to  do  at  so 
early  an  age,  with  so  many  objects  of  attention,  in  so  short  a time,  and  with  tests 
so  inadequate  to  answer  such  an  end.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  subjects  of  that 
education  are  not  selected  by  competition,  but  placed  there  by  patronage ; and 
that  the  workmanship  necessarily  must  have  some  reference  to  the  materials.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally  expected  that  the  college  should  send  out 
none  but  highly  accomplished  lawyers  and  statesmen  ; but  that  it  should  furnish, 
so  far  as  it  could  under  the  actual  circumstances,  everything  wanted  for  the  very 
highest  functionaries,  and  send  out  the  rest  with  a fair  average  of  general  accom- 
plishment. The  degree  of  proficiency  required  for  passing  its  European  test  was 
not  fixed  specifically  to  the  departments  of  law,  or  of  political  economy,  but 
allowed  to  be  attained  in  other  branches.  And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  much 
of  the  European  education  at  the  college  is  of  a kind  not  to  show  itself  directly 
in  the  immediate  discharge  of  official  duties,  but  in  the  general  enlargement  of 
knowledge  and  elevation  of  intellectual  character. 

1834.  W hat  judgment  have  you  formed,  from  your  own  experience  and  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  of  the  efficiency  of  the  college,  notwithstanding  those  difficulties 
and  objections  ? — No  man  is  more  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  the  East  India 
College  than  myself;  I have  known  it  intimately  almost  from  its  origin  ; I have 
been  present  at  most  of  the  scenes  which  have  drawn  unfavourable  attention  to  it; 
and  I have  long,  perhaps  too  long,  filled  a most  arduous  and  responsible  situation 
there;  but  notwithstanding  my  knowledge  of  all  its  difficulties,  and  the  full  force 
of  the  objections  to  it,  I do  believe  that  it  has  in  a great  measure  fairly  answered 
what  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it  in  its  original  foundation, 
although  it  has  not  come  up  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  myself and  my  coadjutors;  nor, 
it  seems,  to  the  views,  perhaps  more  speculative  than  practical,  of  some  of  those 
who  have  latterly  interested  themselves  for  the  good  government  of  India.  My 
own  experience  at  the  university,  before  my  appointment  at  Haileybury,  in  the 
classical  department  there,  and  as  principal,  with  the  means  of  knowing  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  other  departments,  has  led  me  to  wonder  more  at  the  reach 
and  variety  of  attainments,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  themselves  fairly 
to  the  studies  of  the  college,  than  at  the  imperfect  acquirements  of  others, 
comingwith  inadequate  prior  education,  and  at  too  early  an  age,  detained  there  for 
too  limited  a time,  and  looking  to  tests  which  are  confessedly  below  the  level,  to 
which,  underothercircuinstances,  theymightbe  raised.  With  regard  to  testimonies, 

I consider  them,  with  veryfew  exceptions,  as  most  favourable  tothe  college;  I beg 
to  refer  on  thissubject  to  thefiflh  section  of  Mr.  MalthusV'Statements  respecting 
the  East  India  College,”  1817,  (mentioned  above,  Question  1828);  also  a speech 
of  Robert  Grant,  Esq.,  (now  the  Right  honourable  Robert  Grant,  M.P.),  at  the 
East  India  House,  on  February  20,  1817,  as  printed  in  the  Asiatic  Register  for 
June  1817,  and  particularly  to  pages  587,  58S,  containing  extracts  read  by  him 
from  letters  of  Messrs.  Stirling,  Holt  Mackenzie,  and  the  father  of  the  latter 
(445 I.)  g g 3 gentleman. 
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gentleman.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Malthas,  speaking  of  the  Hertford  college,  Mr. 
IJ.  Mackenzie,  (already  eminent  for  talent  and  acquirement),  thus  described  it : 
“The  seminary  to  which  I shall  ever  consider  myself  indebted  fora  variety  and 
extent  of  information  that  I could  nowhere  else  have  received  in  the  space  of 
two  years;”  and  the  following  was  from  a letter  of  the  celebrated  father  of  the 
same  distinguished  civilian:  “My  son  Holt  owns  with  gratitude  the  kindness 
and  highly  useful  instruction  which  he  received  at  Hertford,  to  which  he  chiefly 
ascribes  the  success  of  his  exertions  in  India.’’  And  further,  I would  refer  to  a 
speech  of  the  same  gentleman,  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  27th  Feb- 
ruary 1824,  and  embodied  in  a pamphlet  called  “ A View  of  the  System  and 
Merits  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,”  by  R.  Grant,  Esq.,  printed  in 
1826,  from  page  23  to  46,  containing  public  as  well  as  private  testimonies  in  favour 
of  the  college.  After  reading  such  testimonies,  and  numerous  letters  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  India  to  the  same  effect,  I have  felt, 
amidst  the  anxieties  of  my  very  arduous  office,  and  notwithstanding  my  conscious- 
ness, both  of  my  own  defects,  and  of  the  imperfections  of  the  institution  over  which 
I preside,  this  consoling  and  supporting  reflection,  that, in  conjunction  with  the  very 
able  men  who  form  my  colleagues,  1 have  been  made,  by  means  of  that  institution, 
the  humble  instrument  of  doing  some  little  service  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  ac- 
complishment of  that  most  important  body  of  public  functionaries,  who  represent 
in  India  the  principles  and  the  qualifications  of  English  statesmen. 

1SS5.  What  capabilities  has  the  college  of  admitting  such  alteration  as,  in  your 
opinion,  would  render  the  education  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  ? — I think  that 
it  lias  great  capabilities.  The  age  of  admission  may  be  raised,  and  the  preliminary 
qualification  may  he  proportionally  raised,  witli  nothing  but  benefit  to  the  service. 
The  tests  may,  and  ought  to  be  revised : and  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  what  are 
the  subjects  which  are  considered  essential  to  be  thoroughly  known  by  every  one 
allowed  to  depart  as  a civilian  to  India.  The  college,  in  its  teachers  (putting 
myself  out  of  the  question),  in  its  system  of  lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the 
wholeofthe  machinery  which  ithasalready  in  action,  has  ample  means  of  educating 
up  to  any  specific  point  which  may  be  required,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
condition  of  the  students  sent  there,  not  being  selected  by  competition,  but  ap- 
pointed from  a comparatively  small  class  of  persons.  In  short,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  what  is  to  be  done,  when  the  system  has  received  its  dueiinprovements, 
and  let  the  college  bejudged  accordingly : and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  judgment 
will  prove  far  more  favourable  than  it  can  be,  while  the  education  is  not  only 
limited  in  respect  of  tests,  but  judged  without  due  reference  even  to  those  very 
tests  which  it  possesses.  As  to  discipline,  its  code  might  be  advantageously  revised, 
soas  to  admit  improvements  suggested  by  the  experience  of  many  years,  and  altera- 
tion suited  to  the  moreadvancedageofthe  students,  and  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  service.  As  to  expense,  it  is  said  that  the  college,  though  useful,  is  not  so  ex- 
clusively necessary  as  to  justify  incurring  expense  1‘orsuch  an  institution.  But  that 
expense,  in  the  heaviest  part  of  it,  the  building  of  the  college,  has  already  been  in- 
curred. The  machinery  is  already  provided;  and  to  make  it  more  efficient  would 
require  nothing  but  what  can,  I fully  believe,  be  attached  and  adjusted  to  a system 
which  is  already  in  existence.  Let  the  pupil,  if  it  be  necessary, pay  more  highly,  more 
in  proportion  to  the  value  and  the  cost  of  his  instruction,  and  of  the  provision 
to  which  it  leads  ; and  let  the  strictest  economy  be  pursued  in  every  respect 
except  cramping  the  tuition.  Ido  not  mean  that  there  will  not  still  remain 
many  difficulties,  many  sources  of  objection;  but  not  greater,  if  so  great,  as,  in 
my  opinion,  apply  to  modes  of'  education  independent  of  such  an  establishment. 
And  if  open  competition  were  consistent  with  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
service,  and  if  a due  time  were  allowed  for  education  at  the  East  India  College, 
I should  not  be  afraid  of  its  standing  against  even  the  universities  of  England, 
so  far  as  relates  to  qualification  for  the  civil  service  of  India. 

1836.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  respecting  other  modes  of  qualification 
for  the  civil  service  in  India? — With  regard  to  tests,  it  is  my  decided  opinion 
that  they  are  insufficient  ol  themselves , except  under  the  condition  of  a perfectly 
free  competition  ; and  that  even  then  they  would  not  be  exempt  from  the  difficulty 
of  involving  no  adequate  probation  of  moral  conduct,  and  of  affording  to  the 
persons  destined  to  India  no  opportunity  of  knowing  and  valuing  each  other. 

With  regard  to  the  Universities  many  difficultiespreseut  themselves,  notagainst 
their  capabiiityof  highly  qualifying  (with  someadditions  to  their  system)  forpublic 
lire  in  India,  as  well  as  in  England,  those  who  will  make  the  best  use  of  those 

splendid 
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splendid  institutions,  but  as  to  their  being  the  places  especially  appointed  for  the  

education  of  Indian  civilians.  Here  I beg  leave  again  to  refer  to  the  pamphlet,  ^ 
entitled,  “ A View  of  the  System  and  Merits  of  the  East  India  College,”  by  D‘D‘ 

Mr.  R.  Grant,  who  has  expressed  in  the  following  passage  what  appears  to  me  to  12  *^7  1832- 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  After  having  objected  to  the  plan  of  substituting  the 
universities  for  Haileybury,  first,  the  much  longer  detention,  and,  secondly,  the 
superior  expensiveness  which  it  wouldinvolve,  hethusproceeds  (p.  102  to  104.): — 

“ There  are,  however,  greater  objections  than  these.  I would  say  then,  thirdly, 
that  an  education  at  the  Universities  will  not,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  afford  an 
equal  probability  of  proper  qualification  with  an  education  at  Haileybury.  In  so 
saying,  I surely  cannot  be  understood  to  speak  slightingly  of  those  noble  seats  of 
learning,  for  both  of  which  I feel  the  greatest  respect,  and  for  one  the  sincerest 
attachment.  But  at  the  universities  the  opportunities  of  idleness,  and  even  of  vice, 
are  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  at  Haileybury  ; the  discipline  and  super- 
intendence are  decidedly  less  rigid  ; young  men  also  of  family  and  opulence  repair 
thither  with  little  or  no  purpose  of  study  ; and,  on  the  whole,  while  an  academic 
residencefurnishes  powerful  incentives  to  honourable  exertion,  it  also  places  before 
the  young  mind  too  many  seductions  ofa  very  potent  kind,  to  the  mis-employment 
of  time  and  talents.  Even  among  those  who  regularly  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  who  perhaps  do  not  constitute  much  more  than  half  the  number 
admitted,  the  examples  or  studious  reading  are  not  so  usual  as  among  the  students, 
taken  together,  at  Haileybury.  At  the  latter  institution  a considerable  portion 
read  fairly,  and  fully  half  may  be  said  to  read  hard.  He  must  be  a bold  man  who 
would  say  that  for  the  Universities.  I am  possessed  of  estimates  of  the  number  of 
real  and  effective  readers  at  both  the  Universities,  but  I suppress  them,  as  being 
both  invidious  and  unfair.  I regard  them  as  unfair  by  reason  of  the  very  circum- 
stance I have  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  many  of  the  young  academics  are 
non-readers  by  profession.  Let  it  however  be  recollected,  that  the  influence  of  these 
triflers  extends  very  widely,  and  that  their  example  infects  numbers  who  have  not 
the  same  right  to  be  idle.  Again,  1 do  not  mean  to  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I have 
already  distinctly  admitted,  that  much  good  is  received  at  those  celebrated  semi- 
naries by  many  who  are  not  bard  students.  Still  less  do  I forget  the  numerous 
instances  of  intense  industry  and  brilliantacquirements  which  both  of  them  produce 
from  year  to  year,  or  the  inestimable  services  which  each  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  liberal  learning  and  useful  science.  I only  remark  that,  out  of  the  limited  number 
of  writers  annually  appointed  by  the  Company,  it  is  highly  important  that  as  large 
a proportion  as  possible  should  be  exercised  to  habits  of  application,  and  that  the 
actual  proportion  under  the  present  system  is  clearly  larger  than  could  bereasonably 
expected  under  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute;  fourthly.it  is  clearly  neces- 
sary to  theplan,thatthe  conclusive  appointmentof  the  young  writer  should  be  made 
to  depend  on  his  acquiring  somehonour  or  distinction  at  the  University  to  which  he 
is  sent.”  Mr.  Grant  proceeds  to  show  that  the  mere  attainment  of  a degree 
without  honours  would  not  afford  an  adequate  test ; and  subjoins  some  remarks, 
which  have  become  less  applicable  in  consequence  of  improvements  subsequently 
made  in  university  examinations.  “Recollect,  however,”  he  adds,  and  the  remark 
still  applies,  “ that  more  than  half  of  those  who  are  examined  for  the  first  degree 
fall  short  of  honours.”  Such  are  some  of  the  objections  to  making  the  universities 
the  specific  places  of  education  for  the  civil  service  of  India.  I do  not,  however,  see 
any  reason  why, if  Haileybury  continue  to  be  that  place  of  qualification  for  civilians 
in  general,  it  should  be  so  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Universities.  I should  consider 
a degree  in  honours  at  the  University,  together  with  certificates  of  conduct  and  of 
attendance  and  proficiency  at  courses  of  lectures  upon  law,  history,  and  political 
economy,  and  whatever  Oriental  qualifications  may  be  thought  necessary,  as,  to  say 
the  least,  barring,  in  the  case  of any  individual,  his  being  required  to  pass  through 
the  college  of  Haileybury.  1 should  think  also  that  a shorter  residence  at  the 
University,  with  due  testimonials,  might  entitle  a person  to  have  that  time  counted 
as  so  much  spent  at  Haileybury,  if  he  completed  the  remainder  of  his  education 
there.  As  toother  plans,  that,  for  instance,  of  having  the  college  opened  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  those  destined  for  India,  I do  not  sufficiently  see  my  way.  If 
practicable,  it  would  obviate  objections  on  the  score  of  expense  to  the  Company, 
and  of  deficient  numbers  at  the  college.  But  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  giving 
a bonus  to  those  not  proceeding  to  India,  to  induce  them  to  come  at  all,  or  to 
compensate  them  for  the  time  employed  there  in  studies  of  no  direct  advantage 
to  any  professional  line  of  life  in  England. 

(44-5. — I.)  o Q 4 Another 
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Another  suggestion  is  to  letallbe  originally  military,  requiring  the  whole  to  come 

Rev.  J.  H.  Batten,  Upj  before  they  enter  the  service  to  some  common  test,  equal  perhaps  to  the  present 
D-D-  tests  of  qualification  for  civilians.  It  docs  not  appear  to  me  that  persons  can  be 

12  July  1832.  expected  to  go  to  the  expense  of  general  education  to  such  an  extent,  when  before- 

hand they  look  forward  to  a cadetship  only,  with  but  a chance  of  selection  (of  a few 
hundreds  out  of  several  thousands  of  them)  for  civil  promotion  afterwards  in 
India.  It  seems  more  practicable,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  an  arrangement  for 
English  education,  to  allow  all  that  prepare  themselves  for  a test  adapted  to 
civilians,  to  come  as  candidates  for  the  civil  service ; and  to  give  cadetships  to 
students  who  at  the  final  examination  do  not  prove  sufficiently  qualified  for  that 
test,  provided  they  appear  to  be  both  fitted  and  disposed  for  theservice  in  a military 
capacity.  After  all,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
for  the  civil  service  young  men  qualified  up  to  the  point  which  has  been  lately 
fixed  by  civilians  returned  from  India,  by  any  system  whatever,  even  of  free 
competition.  The  very  elite  of  England  will  scarcely  be  tempted  from  home 
even  by  the  great  advantages  of  the  civil  service  of  India. 

1837-  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination  you  stated  that  the  lectures  in 
theology  had  been  discontinued  some  years  before  the  vacancy  upon  which  you 
were  appointed  to  your  present  office ; but  that  in  some  degree  the  place  of  such 
lectures  was  supplied  by  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  and  by  a preliminary 
examination  on  the  Scriptures  upon  the  admission  ofa  student  into  the  college  ; do 
you  mean  that  any  penalty  or  inconvenience  to  the  student  will  arise  from  his 
ignorance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  subject  forming  the  matter  of  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  ? — The  preliminary  examination  existed  before  the  principal  gave 
up  divinity  lectures.  All  I meant  to  say  regarding  it  was,  that,  together  with  the 
lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  it  secured  a certain  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  the  original.  The  penalty  which  attaches  to  a failure  at  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  is  that  of  the  candidate  not  being  admitted.  With  regard  to 
the  lectures  on  the  Greek  Testament,  and  to  my  own,  professedly  upon  classical 
literature,  but  embracing  religious  instruction,  I beg  to  place  before  the  Committee 
some  of  the  examination  papers,  in  which  the  substance  of  these  lectures  is  reduced 
to  questions,  for  the  trial  of  the  student’s  proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  term.  And 
I would  also  beg  to  refer  to  a letter  from  a student,  now  a distinguished  civilian  at 
Bombay  (Mr.  Money),  lo  his  father,  a Director,  (read  by  the  latter  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  27  Feb.  1824,  and  published  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  the  April  of 
that  year,  p.  384),  in  which,  after  describing  the  above  course  of  instruction,  be 
infers  that  it  “ answers  here  all  the  purposes  of  theological  lectures.” 


Jovis,  19°  die  Julii,  1832. 

JAMES  A.  STEWART  MACKENZIE,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  James  Hough , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

"Rev.  James  Hough.  1838.  WERE  you  in  India  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company? — 

Yes,  as  one  of  their  chaplains. 

19  July  1832.  1839.  In  what  part  of  India  did  you  chiefly  reside? — In  the  south  of  the 

Carnatic,  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelly. 

1840.  Had  you  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  character  of  the  native 
population  ? — Constant  opportunities ; my  duties  as  the  Company’s  chaplain 
employed  me  only  on  the  Sabbath.  My  station,  Palamcottah,  being  small,  I 
was,  at  liberty,  in  general,  the  whole  of  the  week,  to  attend  to  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  nearly  all  my  time  was  devoted  to  their  improvement. 

1841.  Have  your  labours  ever  had  a missionary  direction  ? — Entirely  so  ; I had 
the  institutions  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  those  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  entirely  under  my  care  in  that  province. 

1842.  From  such  residence  and  from  such  opportunities  of  observation,  can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  your  impression  of  thegeneral  character  of  those 
who  either  are  themselves  converts  toChristianity,orarebornofChristianparents? 
■ — The  question  would  require  me  to  state  the  different  churches  thatarc  established 
in  the  East  Indies,  because  the  characters  of  the  Christians  vary  according  to  the 
communities  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  Syrian  Christians  appear  to 

have 
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have  been  the  earliest  Christian  church  established  in  India:  the  data  on  which  

this  assumption  is  founded  are  uncertain.  Some  authorities  ascribe  its  origin  to  Ecv- James Hough. 
to  St.  Thomas.  Nicephorus  relates,  that  that  apostle  visited  Ceylon  and  the  19  July  1832. 
continent  of  India,  and  that  he  closed  his  labours  there,  after  having  founded  a 
Christian  church.  It  is  also  recorded,  I do  not  at  this  moment  remember  where, 
that  one  Johannes  signed  his  name  at  the  Council  of  Mice,  as  Bishop  of  India. 

This,  which  occurred  in  the  fourth  century,  is  probably  the  earliest  intimation 
on  record  of  the  existence  of  a church  in  India. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  Cosinas  Indicopleustes  speaks  of  the 
Syrian  church  which  I have  mentioned,  and  says  that  their  bishops  were  ordained 
in  Persia  ; whence  it  is  inferred  that  they  were  Nestorians,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Persia  was  at  that  lime  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of  Seleucia,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a Nestoriun.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  the  Syrian  Christians’  faitli  was 
reformed,  but  certainly  they  do  not  now  hold  the  tenets  of  that  heresy.  Their 
belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity  accords  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  creed  of  the 
Church  of  England.  For  many  years  the)'  appear  to  have  met  with  great  success 
among  the  Brahmins  and  the  Nairs  of  Travancore,  who  compose  the  military  caste, 
and  are  the  nobility  of  that  country.  They  were  then  much  respected  by  the 
reigning  government,  and  enjoyed  equal  immunities  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  In  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages  they  seem  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed until  the  Roman-catholics  invaded  their  province,  about  the  middle  of  the 
iGth  century,  and  they  persecuted  them  and  destroyed  many  of  their  public 
records,  the  formularies  of  their  church,  and  their  Scriptures.  By  this  means 
they  succeeded  in  separating  nearly  one  half  of  that  body,  and  uniting  them  with 
their  own  church.  The  Syrian  church,  accordingly,  in  Travancore,  is  at  present 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  party  are  called  the  Syrian  Christians,  anil  the 
other  the  Roman  Syrians,  in  consequence  of  their  being  allowed  to  retain  some  of 
their  customs  and  dress,  but  being  required  to  conform  to  the  principal  dogmas  and 
authority  of  the  ltomisli  church.  As  a proof  of  1 heir  former  respectability,  La 
Croze,  whose  History  of  Christianity  in  India  was  published  in  1724,  says  that  in 
his  day  they  had  1,500  churches,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  within  the  king- 
doms of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  They  continued  in  the  depressed  stale  to  which 
the  lloman-catholic  persecution  reduced  them,  until  within  the.  last  20  years, 
when  Lieutenant-colonel  Monro,  the  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Travail  core, 
commiserating  their  condition,  exerted  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  their 
amelioration.  In  consequence  of  his  interest  in  their  favour,  and  his  representa- 
tion to  the  government  of  Travancore,  many  of  their  former  privileges  were 
restored  to  them.  He  found  their  bishops  and  clergy  in  a state  of  great  ignorance, 
which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of'all  their  books  by  the  Roman- 
catholics.  I limit  these  observations  to  the  Syrian  Christians.  One  of  Colonel 
Munro’s  first  objects  was  to  found  a college  for  the  education  of  their  priesthood, 
which  was  established  at  C'otym,  a station  about  25  miles  east  of  Aleppi.  In 
order  lo  put  this  college  in  a state  of  efficiency*  he  invited  the  Church  of  England 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Jn  com- 
pliance with  this  respect,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  to  Travancore,  in  the 
first  instance,  one  missionary,  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  shortly  after  followed  by  three 
missionaries,  Mr.  Baily,  Mr.  Penn,  and  Mr.  Baker.  This  college  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Feim,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  metron  or 
bishop  of  the  Syrian  church  and  his  clergy.  Mr.  Feim  had  the  charge  of  this 
college  about  10  years,  ami  during  that  time  educated  several  of  their  catanars 
or  priests : when  I left  it  there  were  upwards  of50  students  in  the  college,  some  of 
whom  had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language,  the  Syriac,  and  other 
branches  of  literature.  I have  three  times  visited  this  college  and  examined 
the  students,  and  have  seldom  been  better  satisfied  witli  the  progress  of  the  boys 
in  an  English  school,  than  I was  with  the  progress  which  these  Syrian  youths  had 
made.  The  expenses  of  this  college  were  in  a great  measure  defrayed  from  the 
produce  of  a grant  of  land,  1 think  I may  say  a whole  island,  in  the  back  water 
of  Travancore,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Ranee  of  Travancore  for  this 
specific  purpose.  The  island  was  not  then  in  a sufficient  state  of  cultivation 
entirely  lo  support  the  institution ; and  the  residue  of  the  expense  was  defrayed 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and,  I believe,  local  contributions. 

18*13.  Do  you  know  how  many  priests  have  been  sent  out  from  that  college 
since  its  institution  ? — I do  not  know,  but  think  there  must  have  been  upwards 
of  300.  Since  Mr.  Feim  left  the  collegein  1826,  it  has  been  under  the  care  ofthe 
(44-5. — I.)  ii  ii  Kcv- 
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Rev.  William  Doran,  a missionary  of  tlve  same  society,  anil  while  under  Iiis  care, 
the  number  of  pupils  increased  to  100:  under  Ids  tuition,  several  of  the  students 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics,  besides 
their  acquisitions  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  European  literature.  These  are  the 
latest  accounts  of  the  efficiency  of  the  college  which  I have  been  able  to  collect. 
Another  object  of  Colonel  Monro  for  the  improvement  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
was  the  translation  of  their  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  Malayalim, 
from  the  Syriac.  This  department  of  labour  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Bnily, 
who  in  a few  years  succeeded  in  producing  a translation  which  was  acceptable  to 
all  classes.  The  third  branch  of  labour  was  that  of  the  school  department,  which 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Baker,  who  established  numerous  parochial  schools  through- 
out the  villages  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Trn  van  core,  and  a central  school  for 
youth,  preparatory  to  their  admission  to  the  college  as  students.  It  was  the  mis- 
sionaries’ intention  to  add  two  other  grammar  schools,  one  in  the  north,  the  other 
in  the  south  of  the  Syrian  colony,  but  the  funds  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
have  not  yet  enabled  them  to  carry  that  plan  into  effect.  A printing  press  was 
established  at  Cotym,  at  which  the  Scriptures,  when  translated  by  M r.  Baily,  were 
printed,  besides  the  different  school  books  and  elementary  works  for  the  general 
use  of  the  Syrian  community.  The  whole  of  these  measures  were  carried  on  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  both  metrons  of  the  Syrian  community  of  Travancore, 
with  whom  I have  repeatedly  conversed,  and  found  that  the  missionaries  possessed 
their  entire  confidence.  The  missionaries  carefully  abstained  from  any  measures 
that  were  calculated  to  offend  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
although  many  of  their  practices  and  ordinances  were  such  that  they  could  not 
think  of  proposing  to  associate  them,  in  their  present  state,  with  the  Church  of 
England.  They  earned  on  their  measures  with  a hope  that  by  this  diffusion  of 
scriptural  and  literary  knowledge,  the  Syrians  would  in  time  propose  to  reform  their 
own  customs.  I was  witness  to  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  in  one  of  the 
Syrian  churches,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Malayalim 
tongue,  into  which  our  Liturgy  had  been  translated.  This  was  a thing  unheard  of 
before,  as  the  Syrians  have  hitherto  always  performed  their  service  in  the  Syrian 
tongue,  which  is  ns  unintelligible  to  the  Syrian  as  Latin  is  to  the  Roman-catholic 
community  : I have  seldom  met  with  a Syrian  priest  who  could  really  interpret 
the  prayers  that  he  was  accustomed  daily  to  read.  The  missionaries  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  metrons  of  the  Syrians  to  allow  their  calamus  to  preach  to  their 
people  : I also  havejoined  them  in  this  recommendation,  when  the  metron  assured 
me  that  lie  had  no  objection  to  the  practice  ; indeed,  that  lie  should  be  rather  glad 
of  its  adoption,  but  that  their  priests  were  incompetent,  to  preach.  Me,  however, 
expressed  Ids  hope  that  some  of  the  priests  edit  on  Led  in  the  college  at  Cotym  would 
soon  be  able  to  perform  that  important  duty,  and  within  the  past  few  years  that 
hope  has  been  realized,  several  of  these  students  having  preached  regular  discourses 
to  their  congregations  on  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Scripture.  The  parochial 
schools  were  very  extensive,  but  1 cannot  stale  much  in  their  favour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  constant  superintendence,  there  being  only  one  missionary 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  subjei  and  the  schools  lying  wide  apart.  The  present 
race  of  Syrians  are  the  children  of'Syrian  Christians.  Their  state  of  depression  has 
been  such  for  years  past  that  it  has  been  as  much  as  they  could  accomplish  to  keep 
their  community  together,  consequently  they  have  for  years  past,  that  is,  since  the 
persecution  of  the  Roman-catholics,  been  able  to  make  very  few  attempts  to 
convert  their  Hindoo  neighbours.  The  whole  of  this  information  applies  to  those 
Syrians  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 

1844.  Have  you  had  any  personal  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Roman-Syrian 
Christians? — I have  had  personal  opportunities  of  seeing  them,  and  have  visited 
their  college,  the  Roman-catholic  college  at  Verapoly,  near  Cochin,  where  the 
Roman-Syrian  catanars  are  educated. 

1845.  By  whom  was  that  college  founded?— By,  I believe,  the  Roman* 
catholics  of  Goa. 

1846.  At  what  period  ? — That  I cannot  say. 

1847.  With  what  revenues? — I believe  from  Goa,  but  T am  not  certain. 

1848.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  persons  educated  therein,  and  of  the 
number  of  priests  sent  forth  therefrom? — When  I visited  Verapoly  there  were 
about.  50  students  in  the  college,  the  greater  part  of  whom  wore  the  dress  of  the 
Roman-Synan  catanar:  the  Roman-Syrian  Christians  amount  to  between  60,000 
and  70,000,  which  is  the  number  of  the  pure  Syrian  Church  also.  I have  no 
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direct  information  as  to  the  number  of  priests  educated  at  Verapoly,  but  conclude,  — 

from  the  numbers  of  the  community  so  nearly  corresponding  with  the  Syrian  com-  &**•/***«* Hough. 
munity,  that  the  priesthood  educated  there  must  amount  to  the  same  number.  19  July  1832. 
The  college  of  Verapoly,  when  I was  there,  was  under  the  charge  of  an  Irish 
bishop,  Doctor  Prendergast,  who  was  educated  in  Spain.  He  was  subject  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  1 believe. 

1849.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  native  Christians,  first  of  the 
Syrian,  and  secondly  of  the  Roman-Syrian  Church  ? — The  Syrian  Christians  I 
have  estimated  at  about  70,000,  the  Roman  Syrians  at  the  same  number,  but  the 
Roman-catholics  in  India  amount  to  a much  greater  number.  I limit  my  answer 
to  the  Syrians,  and  the  Roman  Syrians  in  Travail  core,  because  there  are  many 
other  classes  of  Roman-catholics  throughout  the  Company’s  dominions. 

1850.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  them  ? — My  best  means  of  information  are 
letters  which  the  Abbe  Dubois,  a Jesuit  missionary,  published  about  nine  years 
ago  in  London.  He  says,  “ Francis  Xavier  made  many  thousand  converts  about 
three  centuries  ago,  but  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  more  than  a third 
of  the  Christians  who  were  to  be  found  in  India  80  years  ago,  and  that  this  num- 
ber diminishes  every  day  by  frequent  apostacy.”  But  the  same  authority  describes 
these  converts  as  of  the  lowest  character;  so  low,  that  Xavier  himself,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years,  entirely  dislveartend  by  the  invincible  obstacles  lie  everywhere 
met  with,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  making  real  converts,  left  the  country 
in  disgust.  The  Abbd  Dubois  himself  was  a missionary,  residing  chiefly  in 
Mysore ; he  laboured  about  32  years  in  India,  but  acknowledged  that  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  With  the  assistance  of  a native  missionary,  he  says,  “I 
have  made  in  all  two  or  three  hundred  converts  of  both  sexes  ; of  this  number 
two-thirds  were  pariahs  or  beggars,  and  the  rest  were  composed  of  sudras, 
vagrants,  and  outcasts  of  several  tribes,  who  being  without  resource,  turned 
Christians  in  order  to  form  new  connexions,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  marriage, 
or  with  some  other  interested  views.  Among  them  are  to  round  some  also 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  possessed  by  the  Devil,  and  who  turned  Christians 
after  having  been  assured  that  on  their  receiving  baptism  the  unclean  spirits 
would  leave  them  never  to  return : and  I will  declare  it,  with  shame  and  confusion, 
that  I do  not  remember  any  one  who  may  be  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity 
from  conviction  and  through  quite  disinterested  motives.  Among  these  new 
converts  many  apostatized  and  relapsed  into  Paganism,  finding  that  the  Christian 
religion  did  not  afford  them  the  temporal  advantages  they  had  looked  for  in  em- 
bracing it;  and  1 am  verily  ashamed  that  the  resolution  I have  taken  to  declare 
the  whole  truth  on  this  subject  forces  me  to  make  the  humiliating  avowal,  that 
those  who  continued  Christians  are  the  very  worst  among  my  flock.” 

1851.  What  is  your  observation  with  respect  to  the  Roman-catholic  congrega- 
tions in  the  south  of  India  ? — I have  known  some  Roman-catholics  of  respectable 
character  and  respectable  attainments;  but  the  bulk  of  them  answer  to  the 
description  which  the  Abb6  Dubois  has  given. 

1852.  What  is  the  number,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  form  any  estimate, 
of  the  Roman-catholics  generally,  throughout  India? — I should,  from  my  own 
observation  through  the  southern  provinces  of  India,  estimate  them  at  300,000 
or  4-00,000  : most' of  the  fishermen  round  the  coast,  and  the  divers  for  chank  and 
pearl  fisheries,  are  lloman-catholics. 

1853.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  Protestants,  whether  Lutherans, 
or  English  Episcopalians,  or  Baptists,  or  members  of  other  sects  and  communions? 

— 1 had  occasion,  about,  eight  years  ago,  to  calculate  the  number  of  converts 
made  by  the  different  Protestant  missionaries  in  India  ; they  then  amounted,  as 
near  as  I could  calculate  the  number,  to  23,000. 

1854.  Does  your  answer  include  the  Christians  described  by  Bishop  Heber  as 
forming  the  most  interesting  society  which  lie  had  seen  in  India,  namely,  those  in 
Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  ; in  short,  the  descendants  of  those  among  whom 
Ziegenbaly  preached,  and  who  had  been  supplied  by  a succession  of  Lutheran 
ministers  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ? — Yes,  it  does 
include  those  ; but  Bishop  Heber  visited  India  at  a later  period  ; my  estimate 
was  taken  in  1823;  hut  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  since  then  have  been 
much  more  prosperous  than  they  ever  were  at  any  former  period  of  the  labours  of 
missionaries  in  south  India.  1 have  been  able  to  obtain  the  increase  at  only  one 
station  in  the  south  of  India,  Tinnevelly.  In  1823  the  native  Christians  in  that 
province  only  amounted  to  about  4.000,  they  now  exceed  8,000.  That  was  the 
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province  of  Tinnevelly  alone.  On  the  supposition  that  other  stations  have  been 
equally  prosperous,  it  will  of  course  make  the  number  of  Christians  within  the 
provinces  named,  46,000.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  we  are  notto  estimate 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India  by  the  numerical  state  of  the  Church.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  proceed  in  a very  cautious  way  before  they  admit  any  can- 
didate to  the  baptismal  font,  subjecting  them  to  a state  of  probation  which  few  who 
are  not  sincere,  will  submit  to.'  I have  myself  had  a candidate  withdraw  at  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks,  unable  to  wear  the  mask  any  longer.  These  events  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  I f the  Protestant  missionaries  used  any  temporal  induce- 
ment to  prevail  upon  the  natives  to  embrace  Christianity,  or  if  they  even  received 
all  who  offered  themselves  for  baptism,  they  might  soon  double  and  treble  the 
numbers  1 have  stated.  It  should  be  remembered  a'so,  that  the  Protestant  faith 
was  introduced  into  the  south  of  India  very  little  more  than  a century  ago,  and 
that  the  missionaries  continued  to  labour  long  in  obscurity;  they  inhabited  that 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  wars  between  the  French  and  the  English,  and 
the  armies  of  Hyclcr  and  Tippoo.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  natives  which  they  had  to  encounter,  and  to  their  proscribing  all  the  super- 
stitions and  idolatries  of  the  Heathens  around  them,  and  requiring  their  converts  to 
renounce  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  they  were  so 
successful,  than  that  Lhey  did  not  succeed  to  agreatcr  extent.  The  first  Protestant 
missionary  to  India  was  Bartholomew  Ziegenbaly,  who  was  sent  to  Tranquebar 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Feeling  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding  without  further  means  and  protection  than  the  King 
of  Denmark  could  supply  him  with,  he  made  a voyage  to  England,  and  was 
introduced  to  King  George  the  First,  and  returned  to  India  in  a short  time, 
countenanced  by  that  King,  and  patronized  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  England  : under  their  auspices  he  continued  to  labour  with  great 
success.  Not  many  years  after  he  was  followed  by  other  missionaries,  chiefly 
Lutherans  from  Germany,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Christian 
Frederic  Schwartz,  who  resided  at  Tanjore.  The  body  of  Christians  I have 
named,  ave  the  fruits  of  these  and  other  missionaries’  labours;  they  are  scattered 
over  India,  south  of  Madras ; their  chief  stations  are  Vcpcry,  Tanjore,  Tranque- 
bar, Trichinopoly,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Ramnad,  Cuddalore  ; the  whole  of  these 
stations  I have  visited,  with  the  exception  of  the  last.  But  as  1 have  before  said, 
the  state  of  the  reformed  faith  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  actual  number  of 
converts,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned.  Instead  of  multiplying  their  converts, 
by  receiving  all  that  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  they  examine  them  closely  as 
to  their  motives,  before  they  admit  them  ; at  the  same  time  the  Protestant 
missionaries  are  carefully  laying  a good  foundation  for  future  labours  ; and  they 
have  established  numerous  schools  throughout  India,  north  and  south.  In  1823, 
the  total  amount  of  scholars  in  the  different  schools,  including  the  government 
schools  in  Bengal,  amounted  to  about  .00,000.  I have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  increase  of  the  schools  of  only  two  societies,  from  1S23  to  1831,  at  present; 
the  schools  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  in  seven  years  increased 
from  6,581  scholars,  to  12,298;  and  those  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
have  increased  within  the  same  period,  from  4,650  to  7,800.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  numbers  have  nearly  doubled  within  the  period  of  seven  years,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  East 
Indies ; and  if  the  other  societies  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
children  now  under  education  in  the  East  India  Company’s  dominions  must 
amount  to  very  little  short  of  100,000.  In  the  greater  parts  of  these  schools, 
Christian  books  are  used;  no  schools  supported  by  the  Missionary  Societies  are 
without  the  Scriptures,  catechisms,  and  other  elementary  books  on  Christianity. 
The  effect  of  this  general  diffusion  of  instruction  I have  myself  repeatedly 
witnessed,  and  can  without  hesitation  declare  that  it  was  producing  a good  and  a 
permanent  effect  on  the  minds  of'  the  people,  not  only  of  the  children  edu- 
cated in  the  schools,  but  on  the  minds  of  their  parents  and  their  neighbours. 
I have  known  instances  of  whole  families  regarding  with  approbation  the 
books  which  our  scholars  have  carried  home  from  school,  especially  the  New 
Testament,  and  read  to  their  families,  and  have  had  under  my  observation 
many  instances  of  persons  whose  moral  characters,  although  they  have  not 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  have  been  greatly  improved.  Another 
good  effect  of  these  schools  I have  found  to  be  the  bringing  of  the  heads  of 
different  castes  together  in  friendly  intercourse.  I have  observed  in  the  schools  in 
T.  iuiicvelly,  for  instance, of  which  I had  charge,  that  the  Brahmins  educated  in  our 
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schools  no  longer  looked  with  a jealous  eye  on  the  natives  ofinferior  castes.  Some 

of' them  when  they  entered  the  school  required  to  be  allowed  to  learn  their  lesson  Rev.Jiimiw Fhngh. 
apart  from  the  boys  ofinferior  caste.  But  I have  invariably  found,  I do  not  know  19  July  1832. 
a single  exception  to  the  statement,  that  in  a very  short  time  they  have  laid  aside 
this  fancied  superiority,  and  have  mingled  with  their  schoolfellows  to  learn  their 
lessons.  They  soon  were  glad  to  ask  of  boys  of  inferior  caste  assistance  in  learn- 
ing their  lessons,  and  also  have  in  their  turn  assisted  others.  One  very  important 
feature  in  these  schools  remains  to  be  noticed : it  was  for  many  years  considered 
impossible  to  prevail  on  the  natives,  the  Hindoos,  to  allow  their  females  to  be 
educated.  Hindoo  females  are  regarded,  it  is  well  known,  as  inferior  to  the  men, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  associate  with  them  on  those  friendly  and  social  terms  that 
the  females  of  any  Christian  country  are  admitted  to.  A few  years  ago,  1 think 
about  ten  or  eleven  years,  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  female  schools  at  Calcutta; 
for  some  time  it  was  thought  quite  a visionary  project,  and  one  lady  who  went  out 
(Miss  Cooke)  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  1821,  was  told  by  many  persons  long 
resident  in  India,  that  she  had  come  to  no  purpose,  that  she  could  never  succeed; 
however,  she  persevered,  and  in  the  schools  established  by  her,  and  at  other 
missionary  stations,  there  were  in  1823  nearly  1,200  female  children ; the  returns 
last  year,  as  well  as  I have  been  able  to  collect  them,  showed  they  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  3,000  ; a sufficient  proof  that  the  native  prejudices  are  fast  declining 
on  this  subject:  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  number  of  scholars  increasing  with 
greater  rapidity.  Besides  these  schools  for  children,  the  missionary  societies  in 
India  have  seminaries  for  the  education  of  native  priests,  and  catechists,  and  school- 
masters, for  which  they  select  the  most  promising  children  in  their  general  schools. 

There  are  at  present  in  India,  I think,  about  120  European  ordained  missionaries; 
about  20  country-born  or  half-caste  ordained  missionaries;  about  the  same  number 
native  ordained  missionaries  and  European  catechists  ; and  above  2,000  school- 
masters and  readers,  native  and  country-born,  assistants  to  the  other  labourers. 

I have  had  too  short  a time  to  collect  accurate  information  ns  to  these  numbers, 
and  therefore  speak  to  the  best  of  my  recollection:  I think  that  these  will  he 
found  rather  within  than  beyond  the  actual  numbers.  Several  of  these  have  been 
ordained  by  the  bishops  of  Calcutta,  who  were  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  attain- 
ments and  piety,  and  their  general  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  office.  At 
Calcutta,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  Bishop  Middleton  endowed 
a college  upon  an  extensive  plan  for  the  same  purpose,  that  is,  for  educating  native 
missionaries. 


1855.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  native  catechists  or  native  priests  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  labours? — Yes,  repeatedly. 

1856.  And  what  is  your  estimate  of  their  qualifications  for  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged  ? — As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  I have  found  them 
very  well  qualified  indeed.  I have  repeatedly  travelled  among  the  native  con- 
gregations in  south  India,  in  Tinnevelly,  and  1 never  travelled  without  a native 
priest  or  native  catechist  with  me. 

1857.  Have  you  ever  visited  villages  in  India  composed  chiefly  or  exclusively  of 
native  Christians? — Inthe  south  ofTmnevelly  I have  visited,  I think,  all  the  villages 
that  contain  Christian  congregations,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  district  there  are 
two  entire  Christian  villages,  one  containing,  I think,  500, pud  the  other  400  native 
Christians.  They  had  their  regular  churches,  and  their  native  priest  and  catechist, 
and  their  boys’  and  girls’  schools:  these  Christians  were  living  together  in  a slate  of 
harmony;  there  was  not  a vestige  of  idolatry  to  be  seen  in  either  of  them,  not  an 
idol  to  he  found ; they  had  their  regular  service  inthe  church,  morning  and  evening, 
daily.  I have  visited  them  frequently,  and  have  been  particularly  interested  when 
among  them  to  see  the  groups  of  women,  while  the  men  were  labouring  in  the 
fields,  assembled  together  under  the  shade  of  the  Palmyra  tree,  spinning  cotton,  and 
singing  their  Lutheran  hymns  to  the  motion  of  their  wheels.  The  names  of  the 
villages  are,  the  one  Mothelloor,  the  other  Nazareth.  I was  much  interested  to 
observe  the  harmony  in  which  these  people  seemed  to  live  together ; each  was 
like  an  Oasis  iri  the  moral  desert  of  this  immense  country.  I was  careful  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people  towards  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours, and  the  Hindoo  tehsildarof  the  district  assured  me  that  they  were  a quiet 
inoffensive  people,  and  that  he  should  rejoice  if  all  the  inhabitants  around  him 
were  of  the  same  character.  I could  not  but  regard  these  villages  as  encouraging 
trophies  of  the  Christian  missionaries’  achievements  in  the  East. 

1858.  Are  you  aware  of  the  history  of  the  native  catechist,  Sattainaden? — I am 
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quite  aware  of  his  history  and  of  his  success;  I have  just  been  describing  the  scene 
of  his  labours.  Sattainaden  was  a native  priest,  a pupil  of  Mr.  Schwartz,  and 
ordained  by  him  with  three  other  natives  ; he  laboured  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Tinnevelly,  where  his  name  is  still  remembered  with  respect.  Reverting  to  these 
two  villages,  they  were  a part  of  the  mission  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
in  Tinnevelly ; when  I arrived  in  that  province  they  had  been  without  a missionary 
for  ten  years.  1 was  desired  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Madras  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  Christianity  within  the  province  of  Tinnevelly ; and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information,  I performed  my  first  journey,  and  it  was  then  that  I disco- 
vered these  two  villages;  for  they  may  be  called  discoveries,  since  their  existence 
was  unknown  at  Madras  at  the  time  I sent  my  information.  Of  these  two  villages 
I sent  a particular  account  to  the  district  committee  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  at  Madras,  which  account  has  been  published  in  their  annual  report, 
and  has  been  transcribed  in  a Memoir  of  Bishop  Middleton,  by  Mr.  Le  Bas. 
Having  hereby  stated  the  progress  of  the  F rotes  tan  t faith  in  India,  I am  aware  of 
a counter-statement  which  has  been  published, and  to  whichl  have  already  referred, 
by  the  Abbe  Dubois;  but  1 think  the  contrast  may  be  accounted  for  by  reverting 
to  the  means  used  respectively  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Abbe 
Dubois  endeavours  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  Roman-catholic  missionaries, 
by  assigning  these  three  causes : he  first  attributes  it  to  the  Pope’s  interference 
with  the  Jesuits,  who  conformed  to  the  customs  and  idolatries  and  superstitions  of 
the  Hindoos,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  minds,  and  to  induce  them  to  embrace 
the  Roman-catholic  faith.  The  Roman-catholics  in  India,  of  the  Capuchins  and 
Janisarists,  and  other  orders,  protested  against  this  conformity  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
applied  to  the  Pope.  The  Jesuits,  after  repeated  remonstrances  from  Rome,  at 
length  found  it  expedient  to  desist;  but  M.  Dubois  considers  that  from  that  time 
conversion  has  ceased,  and  the  Roman-catholic  religion  has  been  on  the  decline. 
This  is  the  first  cause  to  which  he  assigns  the  declension  of  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  in  India:  the  next  is  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  French. 
Now,  although  those  wars  must  necessarily  have  interfered  with  the  labours  of 
the  Christian  missionary  where  they  occurred,  yet  the  Protestants  in  the  Carnatic 
were  much  more  exposed  to  them  than  the  Roman-catholics,  who,  in  many  parts, 
were  removed  beyond  their  influence;  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  long  wars 
between  those  two  powers,  the  Protestant  faith  has  gradually  increased  in  India 
in  the  manner  I have  already  stated.  But  the  Abbe  Dubois,  probably  not  satisfied 
with  these  two  causes,  states,  thirdly,  as  the  chief  cause,  the  Hindoo’s  detection  of 
the  Jesuits’  imposture:  he  says,  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Hindoos  to  a change  of  their  religion,  pretended  that  they  were  Brahmins  from 
a distant  country,  and  thereby  gained  for  these  persons  and  their  ollice  a degree  of 
respect  that  would  not  have  been  paid  to  Europeans;  but  he  tells  you  in  the  letters 
to  which  I have  referred,  that  after  a time  they  discovered  that  these  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries were  nothing  more  than  Fringes , a contemptuous  name  which  they  usually 
gave  in  those  days  to  the  Europeans;  and  from  that  moment,  he  says,  that  con- 
version ceased,  and  that  while  circumstances  continue  as  they  are,  he  is  firmly  of 
opinion  that  they  will  continue  to  retrogade,  until  the  Christian  religion  is  extinct 
in  India:  this  is  his  own  published  account.  J.  think,  from  these  causes,  an  impar- 
tial observer  would  directly  say,  especially  from  the  third  cause,  the  failure  of  the 
Roman-catholic  is  sufficiently  accounted  for;  for  how  could  we  expect  a body  of 
people  to  place  their  confidenceinreligiousteacliers  who  set  out  with  an  imposture? 
On  the  other  hand,  I would  account  for  the  success  of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
by  reverting  to  the  simplicity  of  the  means  which  they  have  used,  and  it  will  he 
found  thnt  they  are  precisely  the  means  that  were  employed  by  the  primitive 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion;  I mean  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God, 
the  diligent  preaching  of  that  Word,  and  the  education  of  youth;  and  the  great 
care  also  which  is  exercised  by  all  the  Protestant  missionaries  with  whom  I am 
acquainted,  to  sustain  the  Christian  character  and  Christian  integrity  in  their  con- 
gregations; and  although  compared  with  the  numbers  which  the  Roman-catholics 
could  once  give  in  describing  their  converts  in  south  India,  the  Protestants  in  the 
same  country  appear  to  he  very  few,  yet  I am  persuaded,  that  if  the  missionaries 
persevere  in  the  course  which  they  have  hitherto  taken,  in  the  diligent  use  of  the 
means  which  they  have  hitherto  employed,  nothing,  with  the  Divine  blessing  on 
their  labours,  can  prevent  them  from  ultimately  succeedingindifllisingtheChristian 
religion  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India. 

lvS5<).  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  chaplains  at  present  in  actual  service, 

or 
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or  on  the  lists  of  the  East  India  Company,  can  he  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  ~ — 

people  committed  to  them  ?— By  no  means.  iicv.  James Fiouyh. 

1800.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  particular  19  July  1832 
stations  to  which  they  are  appointed  ? — No,  by  no  means,  and  for  this  reason  : 
there  are,  indeed,  some  stations  in  the  interior  of  India,  where  the  duties  of  a 
chaplain  do  not  employ  the  whole  of  his  time,  but  there  are  larger  stations,  such 
as  military  cantonments,  where  there  is  duty  for  two,  if  not  for  three  chaplains. 

The  English  community  in  India,  when  their  chaplain  is  obliged  to  remove  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  are  exposed  for  months,  some- 
times tor  several  years,  to  the  inconvenienced’  being  without  a resident  clergyman. 

1861.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  single  bishop  appointed  for  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  dominions  of  India  generally,  is  sufficient  for  the 
labour  necessarily  devolving  on  him  ? — Certainly  not;  I think  that  there  should 
be  at  least  four  bishops  in  India,  one  for  each  presidency,  and  one  at  Ceylon. 

1862.  Besides  the  admitted  duty  and  policy  of  promoting  Christianity  in  India, 
is  there  any  particular  mode  for  improving  the  character  of  the  servants  of  the 
government,  either  European  or  native,  which  you  could  point  out  ? — The  Abbe 
Dubois,  in  the  letters  to  which  I have  referred,  does  indeed  describe  the  general 
character  of  the  European  servants  of  the  Honourable  Company  in  India  as  very 
low  indeed,  and  as  calculated  to  make  a very  unfavourable  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  natives  around;  and  he  considers  this  as  calculated  to  the  extent  of  this 
impression  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  in  that  country.  I should  not 
now  entirely  subscribe  to  the  Abbe’s  description,  for  although  it  might  he,  indeed 
1 must  confess  that,  to  a great  extent,  it  was  correct  when  he  first  wrote  his  let- 
ters, yet  at  present  there  is  a great  improvement  in  the  state  of  European  society 
in  India.  Since  the  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India,  it  has 
produced  a striking  effect  on  the  society  of  the  Company’s  servants,  both  civil 
and  military : and  I have  no  doubt  if  the  Company  were  to  extend  their  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  and  to  improve  its  efficiency,  that  this  improvement  in  the 
moral  stale  of  their  servants  would  continue  to  go  on.  I have  also  had  frequent 
occasions  to  observe  in  India  that  the  Company’s  servants  who  were  the  most 
attentive  to  their  religious  duties,  were  the  most  highly  respected  by  the  natives 
around  them.  I could  name  an  instance  on  the  Tinnevelly  station,  were  not  one 
of  the  parties  now  living,  of  a native  who  had  detected  an  imposition  on  the 
revenue  of  the  Company  to  a very  great  amount ; he  went  to  the  junior  magis- 
trate at  the  station,  stated  that  he  had  information  of  that  nature  to  give,  and  that 
if  he  would  receive  it  of  him  lie  would  give  it  truly,  and  he  undertook  to  lead 
him  to  the  spot  where  these  contraband  goods  were  secreted  : the  junior  declined 
taking  the  information  without  consulting  his  superior.  The  native  then  said, 

“ I must  beg  to  retire;  I know  you,  and  I know  your  superior;  I have  no  doubt 
he  is  an  honourable  man,  but  I do  not  see  him  go  to  prayers  ; I do  not  see  him 
attend  the  House  of  God,  and  therefore  I can  place  no  confidence  in  him.  I 
know  that  you  do  ; you  go  every  Sunday  to  the  House  of  God  to  make  poojah 
and  perform  prayer,  and  therefore  I will  trust  to  you,  and  if  you  will  engage  not 
to  divulge  the  information,  I will  state  to  you  all  I know.’’  The  junior  sent  the 
man  away,  promising  to  return  an  answer  the  next  morning ; he  stated  the  cir- 
cumstances generally  to  his  superior,  obtained  his  sanction  to  proceed  as  the  man 
desired,  and  he  detected  the  fraud  to  a large  amount. 

Now  this  is  one  instance  of  the  respect  which  the  natives  pay  to  the  moral  and 
religious  character  among  the  Company’s  servants,  and  the  advantages  that  may 
be  expected  to  accrue  from  it  to  government. 

There  is  another  suggestion  that  I wish  to  offer.  I think  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Company’s  servants,  and  would  make  a veryfavourable  impression 
on  the  native  mind,  if  the  Company  required  the  Sabbath  to  be  observed,  and 
Divine  worship  to  be  performed  every  Sunday  at  every  station  where  there  is  no 
chaplain,  by  the  senior  servant  of  the  station,  or  the  person  he  may  depute,  and 
that  it  should  be  regularly  reported  both  at  the  military  and  civil  stations.  I 
have  had  reason  to  know  the  favourable  impression  that  the  regular  performance 
of  this  duty  makes  on  the  native  mind. 

1863.  Have  the  British  Government  given  any  salaries  to  European  mis- 
sionaries?— Occasionally;  when  the  European  missionaries  have  been  called  in 
to  officiate  for  the  Europeans  as  chaplains,  the  government  have  remunerated 
them  for  their  services,  but  in  no  other  way  that  1 am  aware  of.  I have  answered 
the  question  as  to  the  morals  of  the  Company’s  servants  only  in  reference  to  the 
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Company's  European  servants;  but  I think  it  of  very  great  importance  that  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Company's  native  servants. 
The  British  Government,  I may  say,  are  brought  into  collision  with  the  mass  of 
the  imputation  of  Mia  through  the  frauds  practised  hylheir  native  servants ; it 
is  known  that  in  our  judicial  courts,  in  our  magisterial  offices,  corruption  and  bri- 
bery prevail  to  a very  great  extent.  I have  myself  repeatedly  heard  the  judges 
and  the  collectors  in  India  lament,  most  feelingly  deplore,  the  exist  ence  of  these 
practices,  and  they  have  owned  the  inability  to  detect  the  evil.  I know  no  means 
of  checkin*  and  correcting  this  but  by  establishing  schools  expressly  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Company’s  native  servants.  At  the  renewal  of  the  last  Charier  a 
sum  of  money  was  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal : I believe  the  plan  was  commenced  at  Chinsurnh,  muter  the 
care  of  Mr.  Gordon  Forbes  (in  1S10),  at  that  time  the  commissioner  of  Chinsurah. 
Mr.  Forbes  employed  a missionary  resident  there  to  superintend  the  schools  under 
his  care:  they  became  very  numerous,  amounting,  I believe,  to  .‘30  schools,  and 
the  native  children  in  them  amounted  to  about  2,000.  I hold  in  my  hand  an  extract 
of  a letter  to  Bengal  in  the  Judicial  department,  expressing  the  great  approbation 
of  the  Court  ol  Directors  to  the  plans  so  judiciously  adopted  and  carried  into 
effect  by  Mr.  Forbes  at  that  station  : it  is  dated  2d  February  1819  : “ It  is  pecu- 
liarly satisfactory  to  us  to  observe  the  advancement  so  rapidly  making  in  the 
system  of  education  for  Lhe  children  of  the  natives  in  Chinsurah  and  its  vicinity, 
under  the  prudent,  rational,  and  conciliatory  efforts  of  Mr.  It.  May,  so  laudably 
countenanced  and  supported  by  Mr.  Gordon  Forbes,  the  commissioner,  and  we 
give  our  sanction  to  the  monthly  sum  which  you  have  directed  Mr.  Forbes  to 
advance  to  Mr.  May,  in  furtherance  of  this  very  desirable  purpose.”  Seeing  the 
acknowledged  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  the 
government  schools  in  Bengal,  I should  venture  to  suggest  the  expediency  and 
desirableness  of  extending ‘'the  system  to  the  other  presidencies  of  India,  and 
instead  of  requiring  one  of  the  Company’s  servants  to  give  his  actual  superin- 
tendence, whenever  the  superintendence  of  a chaplain  or  a missionary  can  he 
obtained,  the  collector  or  principal  Company’s  servant  at  the  station  should  he 
authorized  to  employ  him  for  the  purpose  of  superintendence. 

1864  Were  you  at  Tanjore? — Yes,  I was. 

1SG5.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Tanjore  and  at  Tinnevelly  the  Christians  have 
been  punished  for  refusing  to  drag  the  car  of  the  heathen  idols? — At  Tinnevelly 
I can  say  that  they  have  : I have  only  been  at  Tanjore  as  a visitor,  and  therefore 
cannot  speak  positively  as  to  the  fact  at  that  station. 

1866.  Now,  confining  yourself  to  Tinnevelly  for  the  present,  at  what  time  was 
that? — During  the  period  of  my  residence,  between  1816  and  1821  ; in  fact, 
there  was  no  distinction  made  between  one  class  and  the  other;  all  that  the  natives 
could  venture  to  compel  they  did  compel,  without  regard  to  their  religion. 

I8G7.  How  was  the  punishment  inflicted? — I believe  with  a cane  by  the  peons 
of  the  place. 

1S68.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Palameottuh  the  converts  were  exonerated  from 
direct  taxation  for  the  avowed  support  of  the  heathen  worship  in  their  own 
villages  ?- — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  exemption. 

1 869.  Do  you  know  whether  the  practice  of  stealing  and  selling  female  children 
has  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  the  south  of  India? — To  a very  great  extent. 

1870.  For  wlmt  purpose? — Forthe  purpose  of  being  brought  up  as  dancing  girls 
or  common  prostitutes,  who  form  a part, of  the  establishment  ofevery  H indoo  temple. 
One  instance  came  under  my  own  notice  at  Coimbatoor:  a man  and  his  wife  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  preaching  of  a Protestant  native  priest 
from  Tranquebar,  in  my  employment.  Some  time  after  their  being  impressed  by 
his  preaching,  and  before  their  admission  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  woman 
came  to  the  catechist  and  confessed  to  him,  that  during  the  famine  which  prevailed 
in  Lhe  Carnatic  in  1824,  she  had  been  induced  to  sell  her  child  for  this  purpose; 
they  came  to  make  the  confession,  and,  if  possible,  to  recover  their  child.  I made 
application  to  the  person  who  had  purchased  her,  offering  the  money  which  she 
had  paid  for  the  child,  if  she  would  restore  her  to  her  parents;  but  without  effect. 
I then  applied  to  the  tehsildar,  a Hindoo,  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  the  child,  but 
lie  declined  interfering.  I found,  unwilling  as  I was  to  trouble  llic  collector  of  the 
district,  that  that  was  my  only  course  to  pursue:  I therefore  applied  to  that  gen- 
tleman ( Mr.  John  Sullivan),  who,  shocked  at  the  circumstance,  ini  mediately  inter- 
posed, and  required  that  the  dancing  woman  should  give  up  the  child  whom  she 

had 
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had  so  obtained,  on  receiving  the  pecuniary  remuneration  which  she  required.  

In  this  way  we  recovered  the  child.  Rev.  James  Hough. 

1871.  What  was  the  age  of  the  child? — When  I recovered  her  she  was  about  19  July  1832. 
four  years  of  age.  The  kidnapping  of  children  is  very  common  indeed  in  the 

south  of  India  for  this  iniquitous  purpose. 

1 872.  Do  the  magistrates  close  the  courts  on  the  Sabbath  ? — I am  sorry  to 
say  that  they  do  not  at  all  the  stations. 

1873.  Generally? — I believe  generally,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends;  I 
can  answer  the  question  generally,  but  I cannot  say  universally  ; in  fact,  it 
depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the  department. 

1874.  Do  the  revenue  officers  close  theirs  ? — There  also  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  inclination  and  sense  of  religious  duty  and  propriety  of  the  person  at  the 
head  of  the  office.  But  I think  if  any  order  was  issued  requiring  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  it  would  be  attended  with  a most  beneficial  effect.  In 
reference  to  the  system  of  schools,  I would  beg  to  offer  one  more  suggestion  ; 

I would  suggest  the  establishment  of  English  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
Company’s  servants  in  their  different  offices,  their  courts  of  justice,  and  their 
collectors’ offices  at  every  zillah.  I have  made  the  experiment  at  my  own  station, 

Tinnevelly,  and  found  it  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  When  I first 
went  to  Tinnevelly  (I  was  the  first  chaplain  appointed  to  that  station),  finding 
how  little  my  official  duties  employed  my  time,  I began  very  soon  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  natives ; one  of  my  first  objects  was  to  establish  an  English  school  for 
the  purpose  which  I have  stated,  and  a Tamul  school  for  the  natives  generally ; 
at  first  the  establishment  of  a school  in  English  for  the  natives  was  so  great  a 
novelty,  that  I could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  spot.  They 
did  not  interfere  with  me,  but  they  wished  to  consider  the  matter  before  they 
sanctioned  it.  I found,  however,  that  they  had  no  time  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  as  I thought  it  ought  to  be  considered,  and  therefore 
established  the  school  on  my  own  responsibility.  Six  months  had  not  transpired 
after  the  establishment  of  this  English  school,  before  the  collector  of  the  district 
(Mr.  John  Cotton),  seeing  the  advantages  that  were  resulting  and  were  likely 
still  further  to  result  from  the  school,  desired  to  know  how  1 was  proceeding, 
and  what  was  the  state  of  our  funds ; I sent  him  an  account  of  our  disburse- 
ments, and  he  contributed  very  liberally  towards  the  object:  under  his  patronage, 

I applied  to  the  other  gentlemen  at  the  stations,  and  collected  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  building  of  our  schools  and  the  support  of  our  masters ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  in  that  part  of  India,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  station  contributed  annually  towards  the  support  of  these  schools. 

Several  of  the  officers  in  the  courts  at  Tinnevelly  were  educated  in  our  English 
school,  and  the  officers  so  educated  were  found  to  be  much  more  efficient  than 
those  who  had  been  left  to  pick  up  their  education  at  such  native  schools  as  they 
could  find.  1 made  a point  of  introducing  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  Cate- 
chism and  formularies  into  these  schools,  and  required  all  the  pupils,  whether 
Brahmins  or  Mussulmans,  or  whatever  were  their  caste,  to  write  me  daily  an 
exercise  on  some  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  did,  and  made  great  progress 
in  this  way.  Now,  from  the  favourable  result  of  my  own  experiment,  l take  on 
myself  to  recommend  to  the  Government  the  establishment  of  a similar  school 
at  all  their  stations  ; and  I should  particularly  urge  the  importance  of  placing 
these  schools  under  the  care  of  the  resident  chaplain,  or  of  a missionary,  who  has 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  education  of  youth  than  any  other  of  the  Company’s 
servants  can  be  supposed  to  have.  The  gentleman  to  whom  these  schools  are 
intrusted,  should  be  required  to  send  in  his  monthly  returns  of  their  progress  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  his  presidency,  for  the  information  of  the  Govern-  • 
ment.  1 should  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Christians  who  are  found  competent  to 
fill  the  offices  of  Government,  should  be  placed  on  a level  with  the  Mahomedans 
and  the  Hindoos,  and  admitted  to  all  offices  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

1875.  In  your  progress  through  the  south  of  India,  have  you  been  along  the 
line  of  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin  ? — I have  been  From  Cape  Comorin 
to  as  far  north  as  Cannamore. 

1876.  Between  Cape  Comorin  and  Cannamore,  are  there  to  your  knowledge 
any  British  settlements  possessing  churches,  but  possessing  no  chaplain  or 
minister? — Yes;  at  Tellicherry  there  was  a spacious  church;  formerly  a chap- 
lain was  appointed  to  that  station,  but  he  was  withdrawn  some  time  ago,  eight 
or  ten  years  ago ; and  while  I was  there  in  1826,  the  British  inhabitants  and 
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native  Christians  of  Tellicherry  were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  church  on 
Sunday  for  Divine  worship.  When  it  was  in  a dilapidated  state,  they  requested 
the  Government  to  repair  it;  but  finding  that  there  was  then  no  chaplain  at  the 
station  they  sent  orders  to  pull  it  down  : being-  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  I 
ventured  to  interpose,  and  represented  to  the  Government  at  Madras  the  advan- 
tages of  the  church  to  the  present  inhabitants,  and  requested  them  to  allow  it  to 
be  repaired.  Upon  this  representation,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  it  was  put  into  a state  of  repair,  and  continues  there  to  this  day ; 
with  that  exception,  I believe  there  is  no  English  church  on  the  coast  without 
a chaplain. 

1877.  Is  there  a chaplain  at  Calicut?— I am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

1878;  Was  there  a chaplain  at  Calicut?— Not  at  the  time  I was  there. 

1879.  Was  there  a church  ?— No  Protestant  Church. 

1880.  Was  there  a church  at  Cochin?— A Dutch  church,  not  a Company’s 
church.  There  was  formerly  a chaplain  at  Cochin  ; he  remained  there  about 
three  years,  but  he  always  used  the  Dutch  church  on  the  Sabbath ; an  English 
church  was  not  built  there  during  my  residence  in  India. 

1881.  Is  there  an  English  chaplain  ? — No ; there  is  an  English  missionary,  a 
Mr.  Ridsdale,  sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

1882.  Is  there  an  English  chaplain  at  Quilon  ? — I believe  not  at  this  moment ; 
but  there  was  when  I was  there. 

1883.  And  was  there  a church  there? — I believe  that  there  was  a church, 
but  I never  saw  it 

1884.  Then  at  present  there  is  a church  there  also  without  a chaplain? — 
There  is  there  also,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

1885.  You  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that  you  have  not  been  further  on 
the  Malabar  coast  than  Cannamore  ; from  any  knowledge  acquired  from  other 
sources  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  there  he  at  Mangalore  also  a 
church  without  a chaplain  ? — The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  there  is  a 
church  there  without  a chaplain ; but  I cannot  speak  with  certainty,  and  I am 
doubtful  whether,  if  there  be  a church,  it  was  built  by  the  government. 

1886.  Looking  at  the  map  of  India,  and  casting  your  eye  between  Bombay 
and  Cape  Comorin,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  in  that  line  of  coast, 
extending  perhaps  600  miles,  is  the  number  of  European  stations,  and  the  number 
of  chaplains  or  missionaries  ? — What  am  I to  understand  by  European  stations  ? 
where  judges,  courts,  and  collectors  are? 

1 887.  Take  it  first  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  ; where  there  is  a revenue 
collector,  judge,  and  so  forth  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  are  eight 
stations  between  Bombay  and  Cape  Comorin,  exclusive  of  Goa,  which  is  a Por- 
tuguese station. 

1888.  How  many  chaplains,  when  you  were  in  India,  were  stationed  along 
that  coast  ? — Exclusive  of  Bombay,  there  were  at  one  time  four ; four  within  the 
Madras  presidency. 

1889.  At  four  out  of  eight,  then,  there  were  chaplains? — There  was  at  one 

feriod  of  my  residence ; two  of  them  were  withdrawn  during  my  residence  in 
ndia. 

1890.  What  was  the  number  of  British  at  Cannamore  ? — It  was  a large  mili- 
tary cantonment ; I think  when  I was  there  there  were  not  less  than  1,000  men. 

1891.  British  born  ? — British  soldiers  and  officers. 

1892.  What  was  the  number  of  Europeans  at  Trevanderam  ? — I believe  from 
20  to  30  officers.  There  was  generally  an  European  regiment  at  Quilon,  not  far 
from  Trevanderam,  where,  accounting  for  the  detachments  that  were  stationed  in 
different  parts,  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  500  men ; generally 
while  I was  in  India  there  was  a resident  chaplain  at  Quilon,  but  at  one  period 
of  my  residence  that  chaplain  was  withdrawn  and  sent  to  another  station,  and 
the  station  was  without  a chaplain  for  a considerable  time,  and  I do  not  perceive 
now  that  there  is  a chaplain  there  ; but  I have  heard  lately  that  the  subsidiary 
force  is  withdrawn  from  Travancore,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
the  chaplain. 
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1893.  WERE  you  ever  in  India? — I was.  19  July  1832. 

1894*.  Under  what  presidency? — Bengal. 

1895.  In  what  department  of  the  service  ? — In  the  Company's  civil  service ; 

I was  Accountant-general  of  Bengal. 

1896.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  India? — I arrived  in  India  inl798,  and  left 
it  finally  in  1826. 

1897>'  The  latter  part  of  your  stay  in  India,  what  were  you  ? — I was  account- 
ant-general up  to  1822 ; I returned  for  a short  time,  and  in  1825  1 was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

1898.  From  this  description  of  your  service,  the  Committee  would  understand 
that  your  residence  while  in  India  was  chiefly  confined  to  Calcutta  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

1899.  What  number  of  natives,  being  Christians,  do  you  believe  are  to  be 
found  in  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — I believe  there  to  be  a 
great  many,  but  the  number  I cannot  state. 

1900.  Do  they  form  a considerable  proportion  or  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  population  ? — In  1825  I myself  received  communion  witli  14.  natives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  I mention  this  in  order  to  show  that 
these  were  real  Christians,  not  merely  nominal  ones. 

1901.  What  has  been  the  character  of  the  natives,  being  Christians,  so  far  as 
your  observation  extends? — Highly  improved  by  that  circumstance,  and  some 
I have  known  exhibiting  the  Christian  character  eminently.  Abdoul  Meseeh, 
whose  baptism  I witnessed  in  1811,  and  who  died  I think  in  1827,  was  an  emi- 
nent Christian,  and  instrumental,  I believe,  in  bringing  many  to  a knowledge  of 
the  Saviour  ; he  was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Church  of  England  by  Bishop 
Ileber : I was  also  present  at  his  ordination. 

1902.  What  was  the  civil  rank  of  the  greater  part  of  these  natives,  whom  as 
Christians  you  knew  prior  to  their  conversion  ? — Abdoul  Meseeh  was  formerly 
a soldier,  and  afterwards  practised  physic  as  a native  doctor.  I have  not  known 
many  persons  of  rank  so  situated. 

1903.  Were  they  generally  pariahs,  sudras  or  outcasts,  or  were  they  persons 
of  decent  condition  in  civil  life  ? — Pariah  is  a tenn  not  often  used  in  Bengal : they 
were  from  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  general  population,  the  native  population. 

Except  those  who  are  in  offices  of  government,  and  a few  of  the  old  families 
remaining,  the  general  population  is  indiscriminately  poor,  I should  say. 

1904.  Whatever  their  original  civil  rank  and  condition  may  have  been,  what 
has  been  their  conduct  generally,  speaking  of  them  as  masses,  since  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  ? — The  conduct  of  those  I have  known  as  Christians,  I con- 
sider to  have  been  eminently  improved  by  their  faith.  I consider  the  character 
of  the  children  who  are  at  our  different  schools  to  be  gradually  rising  by  means 
of  the  instruction  they  are  receiving,  and  that  the  whole  tone  of  moral  feeling  is 
gradually  rising  in  Bengal  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  schools,  and  the 
labours  of  missionaries,  and  the  general  progress  of  truth  in  the  land. 

1905.  Do  your  observations  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  natives,  being 
Christians,  apply  generally  to  all  congregations  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
whether  Roman-catholics,  Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  or  members  of  any 
other  sect  or  communion  ? — I should  say  it  applies  only  to  those  who  have  been 
under  missionary  and  true  Christian  instruction.  Until  I had  been  eight  years  in 
India  I was  not  led  to  consider  the  state  of  religion  around  me  ; much  had  been 
going  on,  I have  no  doubt,  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  up  to  that  period  of  which 
I knew  nothing ; but  since  the  year  1807, 1 have  been  led  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of  religion  generally  throughout 
the  Bengal  presidency.  I mention  this  because  many  Indian  witnesses,  of  large 
information  and  general  observation,  may  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on 
among  real  vital  Christians  in  India,  and  therefore  discrepancies  often  arise  in 
evidence  given,  which  perhaps  arise  simply  from  that  circumstance. 

1906.  Have  you  at  any  time  visited  any  native  congregations,  or  natives  being 
Christians,  in  other  parts  of  Bengal  ? — In  Burdwan,  Serampoor,  at  Kidderpore, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  I have  witnessed  them  very  often. 

1907.  What  has  been  the  character  of  such  persons? — I have  always  regarded 
such  congregations  with  great  interest,  and  of  course  have  taken  a favourable  view 
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of  them,  such  as  I have  known  personally,  I have  always  considered  as  manifest- 
ing sincerity,  generally  speaking.  . . , r , 

"igos  Do  you  consider  the  number  of  chaplains  appointed  tor  the  service  by 
the  East  India  Company  is  in  any  of  their  presidencies  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
population  ?—  I consider  them  in  a very  injurious  degree  inadequate  in  number. 
There  are  demands  for  the  administration  of  the  Church  of  England  in  every 
part  of  Bengal,  which  might  be  met,  and  most  desirably  so,  I think,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  chaplains.  . „ n.,. 

1909.  Do  yon  conceive  from  your  experience  of  the  labours  of  English  bishops 
in  India,  and  from  your  general  sense  of  the  requirements  of  the  Churclr,  that  the 
number  of  bishops  at  present  is  adequate  to  those  requirements  ? — I should  think 
not;  more  bishops  than  oneseem  necessary  : but  in  my  view,  an  extension  of  the 
parochial  clergy  is  much  more  important  than  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops. 

1910.  Have  you  noticed,  in  those  stations  which  you  have  visited,  the  existence 
of  churches  actually  ready  for  ministerial  labour,  there  being  no  minister  appointed 
thereto  ? — At  Chunara  church  was  built  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Iam 
not  aware  that  the  government  has  built  any  churches  for  which  there  is  no  provi- 
sion of  minister,  but  I know  that  there  are  many  places  that  require  churches. 

1911.  What  provision  does  the  government  of  India  make  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  committed  to  them  ? — No  other  provision  that  I am 
aware  of  than  the  support  of  the  established  churches  : they  subscribe,  I believe, 
to  some  of  the  schools,  and  there  is  a fund  appropriated  out  of  the  revenues,  but 
not  for  religious  instruction  ; the  committee  have  applied  it  to  what  they  call 
useful  knowledge. 

1912.  Are  you  aware  of  the  appropriation  practically  of  the  lac  of  rupees,  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  last  Act  renewing  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
is  the  sum  to  be  set  apart  from  the  surplusof  the  territorial  revenue  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natives  of  India? — I believe  it  has  been  appropriated  to  revive  some 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  colleges,  under  a committee  of  education  in  Calcutta. 

1913.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  political  effect  and  tendency  of  increas- 
ing the  moral  standard  among  the  people  submitted  to  our  rule  in  India? — In 
the  highest  degree  beneficial  and  advisable. 

1914).  Increasing  with  the  moral  standard  the  intellectual  standard  also  ? — 
Certainly,  increasing  the  intellectual  standard  also. 

1915.  How  far  has  that  tendency  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  improvements 
to  which  you  have  referred,  as  taking  place  within  your  own  observation? — I 
may  mention  a circumstance  which  I have  received  in  a com  muni  cation  from  India 
very  lately,  that  a large  impression  of  Paine’s  works  had  arrived  in  Calcutta  from 
America,  and  had  been  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  Hindoo  youths  who  are.  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  English,  irrespective  of  religion  : the  necessity,  therefore,  of 
extending  the  means  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  becomes  imperious  under 
this  awakened  desire  of  the  natives  for  European  knowledge* 

1916.  The  object  of  the  last  two  questions  was  rather  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  even  of  separating  intellectual  from  moral 
and  religious  instruction  ; how  far  any  improvement  in  the  political  character  of 
the  people  as  good  subjects  can  be  expected  or  obtained  by  any  improvements 
in  their  mere  intellectual  education,  separating  that  from  any  religious  instruc- 
tion ? — I consider  that  the  progress  of  the  mind,  without  religious  instruction, 
is  only  tending  to  evil  and  mischief;  and  that  further  knowledge  is  greater  power 
of  doing  mischief. 

1917.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  attempts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  European 
science  and  European  literature,  unaccompanied  with  Christian  knowledge,  will 
not  be  productive  of  the  benefits  which  have  been  attributed  to  such  an  exten- 
sion ? — I think  not;  but  I would  observe,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  has  been  excited  in  Bengal  among  the  natives,  and  that  knowledge 
cannot  be  withheld  from  them  ; this  state  of  things  renders  it  more  necessary  to 
supply  the  means  of  satisfying  that  desire  safely  by  solid  useful  Christian  know- 
ledge and  information. 

1918.  Do  you  consider  that  the  insisting  upon  making  religious  education  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  India,  would  give  rise  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
so  as  to  lead  to  considerable  political  danger? — Certainly  not;  the  natives  who 
are  not  converted  to  Christianity,  seem  to  regard  the  progress  of  conversions 
without,  jealousy ; but  in  this  answer  I should  say,  I consider  the  government  to  he 
entirely  distinct  from  missionary  societies;  if  the  government  attempted  to  insist 
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on  religions  instruction,  the  effect  might  be  different,  for  in  my  opinion  the 

government  should  be  tolerant  only.  JohnWaUcrSherer, 

1919-  What  is  the  principle  on  which  you  would  desire  that  the  government  ' ,q” 

of  British  India  should  proceed,  in  reference  to  Christianity? — My  opinion  is,  lit  July  1832. 
that  they  should  follow  up  the  object  of  the  Church  establishment  in  India, 
extending  it  to  receive  all  native  Christian  subjects  who  are  anxious  or  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  establishment. 

1920.  Do  you  conceive  any  encouragement  should  be  given  by  the  government 
to  conversion,  and  in  what  way? — The  government,  I think,  should  use  every 
means  of  rendering  the  Church  establishment  in  India  efficient,  so  that  it  may 
embrace  not  only  the  whole  of  our  European  subjects  who  may  be  members  of 
it,  but  be  kept  in  a state  to  receive  such  native  converts  as  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries  are  preparing  to  become  so.  With  regard  to  all  missionary  societies 
of  every  denomination,  the  government,  I think,  should  be  purely  and  entirely 
tolerant,  leaving  them  as  quiet  subjects  to  pursue  their  Christian  labours  in  every 
part  of  India,  giving  no  direct  encouragement  to  any,  and  not  assuming  in  the 
slightest  degree  a missionary  character,  but  manifesting  a Christian  character  in 
so  far  as  respects  its  own  establishment,  and  the  desire  that  all  should  benefit  by 
it,  and  that  every  subject,  native  or  European,  might  benefit  by  the  ministration 
of  that  church,  when  they  are  prepared  to  do  so ; but  not  forcing,  merely  leaving 
it  to  the  progress  of  things,  and  leaving  the  missionaries  of  every  description  to 
proceed  with  a perfect  tolerance. 

1921.  Not  holding  out  any  encouragement  to  any  native  to  become  a Chris- 
tian ? — No. 

1922.  But  not  withholding,  on  the  other  hand,  any  aid  or  support  from  him 
when  he  has  become  a Christian  ? — Just  so  ; and  I will  anticipate  one  remark 
respecting  the  disabilities  of  native  Christians : I must  say  that  the  exclusion  of 
Christians  from  practising  in  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Hindoo  Courts,  appears  to 
me  to  have  arisen  from  just  and  genuine  protection  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  of  reflection  at  all  against  the  government  Regulations 
in  having  excluded  Christians  from  judicial  offices,  or  from  practising  in  the  Maho- 
medan and  Hindoo  Courts.  The  Regulations  provide,  that  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  moonsiff  or  vakeel,  except  he  is  a Mahomedan  or  Hindoo.  If  such 
a provision  had  not  been  made,  European  functionaries  might  have  put  their  own 
European  dependants,  half-caste  and  others,  into  these  offices,  and  the  nativeswould 
not  then  have  had  the  assurance  they  have  had  of  the  real  desire  of  government 
that  their  own  laws  should  he  administered  to  them  most  purely.  I consider  that 
this  disability  which  has  now  arisen,  is  rather  the  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  than  any  ground  of  complaint  whatever  against  the  government  or  the 
law.  A class  of  native  Christians  having  arisen,  and  these  laws  appearing  against 
them,  the  laws  require  to  be  modified,  in  order  to  extend  the  same  protection  of 
civil  rights  and  property  to  native  Christians  as  to  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  ; 
nothing  more  nor  less.  I mention  this,  because  I have  heard  these  disabilities 
spoken  of  as  if  the  government  was  acting  hostiiely  towards  native  Christians. 

1923.  Are  you  aware  that,  by  a Regulation  passed  last  year,  the  restrictions  to 
which  you  refer  are  removed  from  the  natives? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

1924.  A ud  that  at  present  all  the  natives,  whether  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans, 
or  Christians,  are  eligible  to  be  functionaries  of  courts  of  justice  in  India  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  it,  and  I am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  All  that  seems  desirable  in 
that  respect  is,  that  native  Christians  may  have  perfect  toleration,  and  that  any 
disability  that  can  be  shown  to  exist  to  their  prejudice  should  be  removed,  if 
removable. 

1925.  Asyou  were  in  the  Accountant-general's  department,  you  probably  audited 
the  revenues  arising  from  Juggernaut,  and  other  places  of  Hindoo  worship  ? — Yes. 

1926.  Have  you  also  any  knowledge  of  the  revenue  and  the  lands  that  were  set 
apart  by  natives  for  charitable  purposes? — It  is  10  years  ago  since  I left  India  and 
quitted  that  office,  so  that  I cannot  answer  as  to  the  details.  I should  wish  to  say 
that  l consider  it  injurious  to  the  natives,  and  inconsistent  with  the  objects  I have 
stated,  that  government  should  continue  to  treat  Juggernaut  and  pilgrim  taxes  as  a 
purely  police  and  revenue  question.  I am  afraid  such  conduct  has  a tendency  to  up- 
hold idolatry  and  superstition,  and  I should  of  course  desire  to  see  it  discontinued. 

I must  however  say,  from  m3'  heart,  that  I know  no  ground  to  complain  of  anything 
I have  ever  seen  in  the  government  in  regard  to  motive  and  intention  as  it  respects 
the  progress  of  religion  in  India  : things  are  brought  to  light,  and  they  may  not 
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have  attended  to  them  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  thing  is  clearly  before  them 

John  Walter Sherer,  t]iey  |iave  acted  for  the  best.  Although  we  laboured  so  long  and  so  strenuously 
Es<1‘  on  the  subject  of  the  Suttees,  I must  say  it  now  appears  on  evidence  that 

19  July  1832.  government  had  many  unconsidered  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston , called  in  ; and  Examined. 

Sir  Alex.  Johntton,  iggy.  HOW  long  were  you  in  India,  and  what  situations  did  you  fill  there? 

— I held  offices  under  the  Crown  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  1802  to  1818. 

I was  for  ten  years  during  that  period  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  His 
Majesty’s  Council  on  that  island. 

1928.  Did  you  turn  your  attention  while  on  Ceylon  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  India  ? — I devoted  my  attention  constantly  to  that  study  while  I was 
on  Ceylon,  and  I made  two  journies  by  land,  the  one  in  1807,  and  the  other  in 
1816,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Madras  and  back  again,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inquiring  on  the  spot  into  the  history,  religion,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  India. 

1929.  Were  you  acquainted  whileon  Ceylon  with  the  lateColonelC.  Mackenzie, 
the  Surveyor-general  of  all  India,  and  with  the  collection  which  he  made  of  mate- 
rials for  writing  a history  of  India? — I was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  from 
my  earliest  youth,  and  I was  in  constant  communication  with  him  all  the  time  I 
was  on  Ceylon,  from  1802  to  1818,  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of 
India,  and  of  that  island,  and  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  for  information  to 
lus  valuable  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions  and  historical  documents. 

1980.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  first  led  Colonel 
Mackenzie  to  make  this  collection,  and  those  which  led  the  Bengal  government, 
after  his  death,  to  purchase  it  from  his  widow  ? — Colonel  Mackenzie  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Lewis  ; as  a very  young  man  he  was  much  patronized,  on 
account  of  his  mathematical  knowledge,  by  the  late  Lord  Seaforth  and  my  late 
grandfather,  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoun.  He  was  for  some 
time  employed  by  the  latter,  who  was  about  to  write  a life  of  his  ancestor  John 
Napier,  of  Merchistoun,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  to  collect  for  him,  with  a 
view  to  that  life,  from  all  the  different  works  relative  to  India,  an  account  of 
the  knowledge  which  the  Hindoos  possessed  of  mathematics,  and  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  logarithms.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Napier,  became 
very  desirous  of  prosecuting  his  Oriental  researches  in  India.  Lord  Seaforth, 
therefore,  at  his  request,  got  him  appointed  to  the  engineers  on  the  Madras 
establishment  in  1782,  and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  late  Lord 
Macartney,  the  then  Governor  of  that  presidency,  and  to  my  father,  who  held  a 
high  situation  under  his  lordship  at  Madura,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hindoo 
kingdom,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Regio  Fandionis  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Hindoo  college  so  celebrated  throughout  that 
peninsula  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
knowledge  which  its  members  bad  acquired  in  astronomy,  in  mathematics,  and 
in  every  branch  of  literature.  My  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  friend  and  early  patron,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  father’s  death,  had  determined  herself  to  execute  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  of  writing  the  life  of  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  resided  at 
that  time  with  my  father  at  Madura,  and  employed  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Brahmins  in  the  neighbourhood  in  collecting  for  her  from  every  part  of  the  penin- 
sula the  information  which  she  required  relative  to  the  knowledgewhich  thellindoos 
had  possessed  in  ancient  times  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Knowing  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  been  previously  employed  by  her  father  in  puisuingtbe  literary 
inquiries  in  which  she  herself  was  then  engaged,  and  wishing  to  have  his  assistance 
in  arranging  the  materials  which  she  had  collected,  she  and  my  father  invited  him 
to  come  and  live  with  them  at  Madura  early  in  1783,  and  there  introduced  him 
to  all  the  Brahmins  and  other  literary  natives  who  resided  at  that  place.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  in  consequence  of  the  communications  which  he  had  with  them,  soon 
discovered  that  the  most  valuable  materials  for  a history  of  India  might  be  col- 
lected in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  during  his  residence  at  Madura  first 
formed  the  plan  of  making  that  collection,  which  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
object  of  his  pursuit  for  38  years  of  his  life,  and  which  is  now  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents  relative  to  India  that  ever 
was  made  by  any  individual  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  It  was  Colonel  Mackenzie’s 
wish,  if  he  bad  survived  till  he  had  completed  his  collection,  to  return  to  England, 
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and  to  arrange  under  separate  heads  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  In  ~ 

1817,  being  myself  about  to  return  to  England  from  Ceylon,  I went  to  Madras  to  Sir  4lex.  Johnston. 
take  leave  of  him  previous  to  my  departure  from  India.  He,  in  consequence  of  the  19  July  1832. 

long  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  us,  and  his  belief  that  we  should  not 
meet  again,  addressed  a letter  to  me,  giving  me  a detailed  account  of  all  his 
literary  labours  in  India,  and  requesting  me,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  publish  it. 

On  my  arrival  in  England  I explained  to  Mr.  Grant,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  great  advantage  it  would  secure  for  Oriental  history  and 
literature  were  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  be  allowed  by  the  Directors  to  come  to 
England  upon  leave,  in  order  that  he  might,  with  the  assistance  of  the  different 
literary  characters  in  Europe,  arrange  his  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

Mr.  Grant,  with  the  feeling  for  literature  and  liberality  which  always  characterized 
his  public  and  private  conduct,  agreed  on  my  application,  to  propose  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  give  the  Colonel  leave  tocome  to  England,  and  to  remain  in  England 
upon  his  full  pay  and  allowances  for  three  years,  for  the  purpose  which  1 have 
mentioned.  No  steps  wei'e,  however,  taken  by  Mr.  Grant,  because  in  the  mean 
time  I received  accounts  of  the  Colonel’s  death  in  Bengal.  I soon  after,  according 
to  his  desire,  published  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  me  in  1817,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  then  Governor-general  of  India, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  value  of  the  Mackenzie  Collection,  and  adding,  what 
I knew  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Colonel  had  laid  out  upwards  of  15,000/.  of  his 
own  money  in  making  it.  His  Lordship,  a short  time  afterwards,  purchased  the 
whole  collection  for  the  East  India  Company  from  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  widow 
for  10,000/.,  and  thereby  preserved  for  the  British  Government  the  most  valuable 
materials  which  could  be  procured  for  writing  an  authentic  history  of  the  British 
empire  in  India. 

1931.  Is  there  any  catalogue  of  the  Mackenzie  Collection  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
printed  catalogue  in  2 vols.  8vo.,  which  Mr.  Wilson,  the  newly-elected  Professor 
ofSanscrit  at  Oxford,  formed  some  years  ago,  partly  from  the  letter  which  Colonel 
Mackenzie  had  written  to  mein  1817,  and  partly  from  a list  which  the  Colonel’s 
Brahmins  had  drawn  up  of  his  papers  previous  to  his  death. 

1932.  Does  the  Mackenzie  Collection  consist  of  such  information  only  as  illus- 
trates the  history  of  India,  or  does  it  also  contain  materials  for  illustrating  the  state 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  India  ? — It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
materials  connected  with  the  general  history  of  India,  very  extensive  information 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  drama,  and  that  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  different 
ages  amongst  the  Hindoos  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  India.  A considerable 
part  of  the  information  upon  these  subjects  was  collected  by  Colonel  Mackenzie,  in 
consequence  of  communications  which  passed  between  him  and  me  from  1802  to 
1817.  It  is  known  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  India,  that  dramatic  compositions,  and  pictorial  and  sculptural  repre- 
sentations had  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Hindoo  governments  in 
that  peninsula,  as  the  most  efficient  medium  through  which  they  could  circulate 
amongst  the  peopleofthe  countrysuch  historical,  moral, and  political  knowledge  as 
they  conceived  would  give  permanency  to  the  system  of  government  and  the  state 
of  society  which  they  were  desirous  of  supporting.  When  I sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  in 
1806,  the  plan,  to  which  I have  alluded  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  for  introducing 
a system  of  government  throughout  British  India,  more  in  conformity  thantheone 
which  then  prevailed,  witlrthe  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  measures  ought,  in  pursuance  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  country,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  for  circulating  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country, 
by  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations,  such  historical,  moral,  and 
political  knowledge  as  might  have  a tendency  to  make  them  understand  the  nature 
and  benefits  of  a free  government,  and  admire  the  examples  which  they  might 
derive  from  the  dramatic,  the  pictorial,  and  the  sculptural  representations,  which 
might  be  executed  for  their  use  and  improvement  by  the  best  British  authors,  and 
by  the  most  distinguished  British  artists ; and  I therefore  requested  Colonel  Mac- 
kenzie to  make  for  me  sucli  a collection  of  the  dramas,  and  such  an  account  of  the 
pictorial  and  sculptural  representations  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  as  would  enable 
the  British  Government  to  ascertain  what  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  natives  of  India  by  this  means,  and  what  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  by  them  for  circulating  amongst  the  people,  by  the  same  means,  such 
historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge  as  might  be  applicable  to  the  system  of 
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Sir  Alex.  Johnston. 
19  July  1832, 


government  which  they  might  wish  to  introduce,  and  the  state  of  society  which 
they  might  wish  to  form. 

1033.  Do  you  think  that  government  can  derive  useful  information  from  the 
Mackenzie  Collection,  as  to  the  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge  which 
has  been  circulated  amongst  the  people  of  the  country  in  different  ages  by  the 
Hindoo  government,  through  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations? 
— I think  they  may. 

1934.  Have  any  works  been  already  executed  in  England  with  the  view  which 
you  have  suggested  ? — No  public  works.  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  some  years  ago,  at 
my  suggestion,  wrote  a dramatic  work  for  India,  the  object  of  which  is  to  check 
the  spirit  ofjealousy and  revenge  which  frequently  prevails  in  different  parts  of 
India  ; and  I have  sent  it  out  to  India,  in  order  to  have  it  translated  and  acted  in 
that  country.  M r.  Stephanoff  also  has,  on  my  suggestion,  made  a very  fine  paint- 
ing from  a sketch  which  I gave  him,  the  object  of  which  is  to  commemorate  the 
admission  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  and  the 
abolition  ofthe  state  of  domestic  slavery  which  took  place  on  Ceylon  while  [ was 
on  that  island,  and  which  were  the  first  instances  that  ever  occurred  in  India  of 
such  events.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  this  painting,  and  sent  out  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India.  My  relative,  the  late  Mrs.  Darner,  also,  on  my  suggestion, 
executed  a bust  of  an  heroic  size,  of  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  for  the  King  of 
Tanjore,  and  sent  it  out  to  him  as  a present,  in  order  that  lie  might  place  it  on 
a building  which  he  had  erected  in  his  country  to  commemorate  the  victories 
of  Great  Britain. 

1935.  Do  you  think  that  Government  ought  to  adopt  measures  for  procuring 
and  sending  out  to  India,  at  the  public  expense,  works  of  art,  with  a moral  and 
political  view? — Ido;  1 think  that  Government  ought  to  employ  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Literature  in  this  country  to  make  a report  to  it  of  the  particular 
descriptions  of  historical,  moral,  and  political  knowledge  which  have  hitherto  been 
circulated  by  the  Hindoo  governments  amongst  the  Hindoo  population  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  India,  by  means  of  dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  repre- 
sentations; and  also  of  that  description  of  knowledge  which  ought  now  to  be  circu- 
lated amongst  them  by  similar  means,  with  a view  to  the  system  of  government 
which  is  meant  to  be  introduced,  and  the  modification  of  society  which  is  meant  to 
he  encouraged  in  the  present  times ; that  it  ought  upon  the  receipt  of  such  a report 
to  employ  the  ablest  writers  and  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  this  country  in 
executing  public  works  for  the  great  moral  and  political  purpose  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  to  send  these  works  out  to  India  and  exhibit  them,  with 
such  explanations  as  may  be  thought  advisable,  in  every  part  ofthe  British  territo- 
ries in  India.  Such  measures  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical character  of  the  natives,  of  affording  them  for  their  imitation  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  genius  and  art,  and  of  encouraging  the  ablest  writers  and  the  most 
distinguished  artists  in  Great  Britain  to  devote  their  talents  and  their  art  to  the 
moral  and  political  improvement  of  80  millions  of  their  fellow  subjects. 

1936.  Is  the  collection  as  complete  as  Colonel  Mackenzie  originally  intended  to 
make  it  ?— By  no  means.  The  Colonel,  had  he  survived,  intended  to  have  added 
to  his  collection  a great  mass  of  materials  connected  with  the  history  of  India,  which 
are  still  to  be  found  in  different  parts  ofthe  country,  but  which,  if  measures  he  not 
speedily  adopted  to  collect  and  preserve  them,  will  be  altogether  destroyed. 

1937.  Do  you  think  that  Parliament  ought,  to  take  any  measures  for  rendering 
the  collection  complete  ? — I think  that  Parliament  ought,  considering  the  public 
importance  of  theobject,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  subject,  and 
to  authorize  it  to  incur  such  an  expenditure  of  the  public  money  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  collection  without  delay.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment will  show  the  people  of  India  that  it  is  anxious  to  obtain  a thorough  know- 
ledge ofthe  ancient  and  modern  history  ofthe  immense  empire  in  India,  for  whose 
interest  it  is  constantly  called  upon  to  legislate  ; and  will  lead  them  to  believe  that 
those  who  compose  the  Parliament  have  not  only  the  desire,  but  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  moral  and  political  effect  of  their  institutions,  and 
of  adapting  any  measures  which  they  may  introduce  into  India  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  to  the  manners  and  feelings  ofthe  people. 

1938.  What  measures  wouldyou  advise  for  renderingthecollectioncomplete?— - 
The  Brahmin  who  in  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  lifetime  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
the  learned  natives  who  were  employed  by  him  in  procuring  materials  for  his  col- 
lection, is  still  alive  at  Madras,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  plan  upon  which 
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the  Colonel, had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  carried  on  his  researches, and  is  anxious  

to  accomplish  all  the  literary  objects  which  his  master  had  in  view.  Captain  Sll‘  ex'  Jo,ins‘un- 

Harkness,  of  the  Madras  army,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  mauy  years  to  the  19  July  1832. 

same  literary  pursuits  as  the  lateColonel  Mackenzie,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India,  and  is  well 

qualified  in  every  way  for  continuing  the  researches  in  which  the  Colonel  was 

engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  now  in  England,  and  willing  to  afford  his 

assistance  in  every  way  in  which  he  can  be  employed.  I should  therefore  propose 

that  the  Government  should  immediately  authorize  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society  of 

Literature  in  England  to  take  such  steps,  in  communication  with  the  Brahmin 

whom  I have  mentioned,  and  with  Captain  Harkness,  as  they  may  deem  necessary 

to  complete  the  Mackenzie  Collection  ; and  that  the  Governor-general  of  India, 

and  the  Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  be  authorized  to  give  them  all  the 

assistance  which  they  may  require  for  that  purpose,  in  every  part  of  the  British 

territories  in  India. 


Vctieris,  27°  die  Julii,  1 832. 


JAMES  A.  STEWART  MACKENZIE,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 


Captain  Henry  Harkness,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

1939-  Have  you  been  in  the  Madras  service? — Yes,  26  years. 

194-0.  In  what  districts  of  India  did  you  principally  serve  ?. — In  the  Carnatic, 
in  Travancore,  Mysore,  Candeish,  and  the  Nizam  country.  I have  also  been 
stationed  on  the  western  coast. 

1941.  Are  you  not  the  author  of  a work  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  an 
aboriginal  race  on  the  Nielgherry  Hills? — I am. 

1942.  Did  you  inform  yourself  particularly  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of 
India  during  your  residence  in  those  districts  you  have  named  ? — I made  it  my 
study.  It  was  my  amusement  to  inform  myself  of  their  character,  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual. 

1943.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  natives  generally,  intellectual 
and  moral ? — I do  not  know  in  what  particulars  they  differ  from  Europeans;  there 
is  a want  of  firmness  of  character  about  them  ; I do  not  think  them  in  any  way 
deficient  in  intellect,  and  the  better  classes  of  them  are  a moral  people.  1 think 
there  is  an  erroneous  opinion  prevaiiing  about  the  Hindoo  character ; I think 
they  are  considered  less  moral  than  they  really  are ; there  are  of  course  good 
and  bad  among  them,  and  the  bad  may  perhaps  predominate,  but  I think 
otherwise. 

1944.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Mussulman,  as  to  their  moral  character? — I do ; I would  give  the  preference  to 
the  Hindoo  by  far.  I think  the  Hindoo  is  as  correct  in  his  notions  of  the  duties 
of  civilized  life  as  the  Christian. 

1945.  What  is  your  opinion  of  their  fitness  for  office  and  places  of  trust  ? — 
I do  not  know  of  any  office  they  are  not  fit  for,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Europeans.  With  respect  to  trust,  if  distinction  is  held  out  to  them,  as  well  as 
pecuniary  reward,  I think  they  are  fully  trustworthy. 

1946.  You  consider  distinction,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  would  tend  materially 
to  render  them  fit  for  offices  of  trust? — 1 do. 

1947.  How  do  you  consider  them  affected  to  the  English  in  the  districts  of 
which  you  speak  generally  ? — I consider  them  well  affected. 

1948.  As  regards  them  generally,  do  you  consider  them  oppressed  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  government  under  which  they  live? — I do  not  think  they 
are  oppressed,  excepting  in  one  respect,  that  they  have  no  means  of  rising  to  any 
dignity  or  consequence  in  the  State,  or  to  obtain  any  such  distinction  as  would 
particularize  them  among  their  fellow  men. 

1949.  In  general,  in  what  way  would  you  recommend  the  government  of  India, 
particularly  in  those  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  and  advance  their  moral  and  political  character  ? — To 
allow  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  a share  in  the  government,  by  employing 
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them  in  offices  of  respectability  and  trust.  My  view  is,  that  respectability  and 
honour  are  stronger  inducements  with  the  natives  of  India  to  correctness  of 
conduct  than  simple  pecuniary  reward.  Where  they  feel  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  what  they  are  engaged,  that  they  are  not  mere  servants,  and  in  no  way  con- 
cerned as  to  the  result  of  their  conduct,  so  long  as  it  is  not  brought  home  to 
them  individually,  under  these  circumstances  I consider  the  natives  of  India  in 
no  way  inferior  to  an  European  officer ; but  simple  pecuniary  reward  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  have  so  desirable  an  effect.  I allude  to  the  natives  as  they  are 
under  present  circumstances.  As  to  their  education,  the  subject  is  most  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  ; there  are  no  efficient  means  adopted  now  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  generally  to  promote  that  object.  1 consider  it  a very  essential  one; 
their  capacity  for  attainment  appears  to  me  to  be  no  way  inferior  to  Europeans; 
and  perhaps  I am  the  more  competent  to  speak  to  the  subject,  having  been 
secretary  to  the  college  at  Fort  St.  George  for  many  years.  I consider  them 
also  to  have  a very  great  desire  for  learning,  and  at  the  presidencies  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  European  literature. 

1950.  Would  you  point  out  anyway  in  which  you  would  propose  that  education 
should  be  diffused  over  the  country  ; would  it  be  by  the  establishment  of  schools, 
or  in  what  way? — I think  by  allowing  a certain  portion  of  the  revenues  to  be 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  not  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  the  Govern- 
ment ; the  natives  have  an  objection  to  those  schools ; they  look  upon  them  as 
charity  schools,  and  consider  it  is  derogatory  to  them  to  send  their  children 
there.  Supposing  a village  to  pay  a certain  revenue  to  the  Government,  a part 
of  that  sum  might  be  allowed  to  the  village,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  the  community.  In  those  communities  there  are  always  some  who  from  age 
or  superior  degree  of  respectability  are  considered  the  seniors  or  head  men  of  the 
village,  and  I would  entrust  it  to  them,  but  of  course  under  the  superintendence 
of  superior  authorities. 

1951.  Are  there  any,  and  what  offices  of  trust  at  present  to  which  you  would 
not  admit  the  natives? — I know  of  none  of  the  subordinate  offices  in  which  they 
might  not  be  employed.  In  using  the  word  subordinate,  I consider  it  to  comprise 
all  below  that  of  principal  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  the  judge  of  the  zillah 
court.  Supposing  them  to  be  so  advanced  in  the  improvements  which  the 
measures  I have  suggested  would  produce,  then  I should  feel  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  them  to  the  office  of  principal  collector  of  the  revenue,  or  even  judge 
of  the  zillah  court;  for  my  view  of  the  future  state  of  India  does  not  necessarily 
presuppose  that  the  powers  of  the  situation  of  principal  collector  of  the  revenue 
and  of  judge  of  the  zillah  courts,  are  to  be  exactly  or  nearly  similar  to  what  they 
are  at  present. 

1952.  Do  you  consider  it  probable  that  in  the  advancement  which  you  look  to 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  natives,  a beneficial  change  will  likewise  follow 
in  their  moral  and  religious  habits? — Yes,  I do;  my  opinion  is  there  will  be  an 
early  change  in  their  moral  and  religious  state;  their  moral  state  it  must  benefit, 
their  religious  state  it  cannot  deteriorate;  and  through  the  advancement  of  their 
moral  character  I consider  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  their  religious  one, 
but  which  of  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  former. 

1953.  Do  you  consider  the  missionaries  as  likely  to  be  instrumental,  in  an 
extensive  degree,  to  that  conversion? — There  are  many  thousands  of  natives 
who  are  not  Hindoos  nor  Mussulmans,  whose  children  therefore  willingly  attend 
the  instruction  given  by  the  missionaries,  whose  principal  occupation  at  present 
is  that  of  affording  education  to  the  children  of  the  country,  and  to  which  the 
natives  have  no  aversion. 

1954-.  From  your  experience  in  India,  and  the  course  of  your  inquiries  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  have  you,  or  have  you  not,  seen  sufficient  of  the  state  of  the  different 
settlements,  with  and  without  chaplains,  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  Committee 
whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  an  adequate  religious  superintendence  for  the  wants 
of  our  own  people,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  amongst  those 
at  present  strangers  to  it? — I think  I have. 

1955.  What  is  the  result  of  such  opportunities  as  those  you  have  enjoyed  ? — • 
I think  there  is  a deficiency  of  chaplains  on  the  Establishment : I have  been  at 
many  stations  where  Divine  service  was  never  performed  for  years  together. 

1956.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  station  at  which  Divine  service  has  not 
been  performed  for  years  together  by  any  ordained  minister  of  the  Church,  in  which 
station  there  is  nevertheless  a church  or  a chapel  actually  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion 
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tion  of  such  minister? — I cannot  say  I am.  I know  a station  where  for  many  — 

years  the  service  has  not  been  performed,  but  there  was  no  church  there ; certain 
places  are  called  stations,  where  only  one  regiment  may  be,  or  part  of  a regi-  e r,J  T 
ment;  I was  alluding  to  a place  where  there  are  three  or  four  regiments.  27  July  1832' 

1957-  By  whom,  if  by  any,  in  the  absence  of  an  ordained  minister  is  the 
religious  service  of  the  Church  performed  to  the  people? — In  large  stations,  by 
the  staff  officer,  in  small  stations  by  the  commanding  officer. 

1958.  In  places  where  there  is  no  military  force  of  European  origin,  are  you 
aware  in  what  manner  the  religious  service  is  performed  to  Europeans  there 
present? — Where  there  is  no  chaplain  present,  no  clergyman  to  perform  the 
service,  it  is  seldom  there  is  any  Divine  service  performed  on  the  Sabbath  ; that 
part  with  respect  to  marriages,  baptisms,  and  funerals,  is,  as  I mentioned  before, 
performed  by  the  commanding  officer  or  staff  officer. 

1959.  The  question  referred  to  places  where  European  regiments  and  Euro- 
pean officers  would  not  be? — If  there  is  a native  force  there  would  be  European 
officers. 

1960.  Are  there  places  in  which  there  being  no  European  regiment  and  no 
regiment  of  native  force  officered  by  Europeans,  there  are,  nevertheless,  English 
functionaries  sent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Government,  in  which  places  there 
is  not  any  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  so  sent? — Yes,  I 
know  several. 

1961.  What  is  the  number  ordinarily  resident  of  Europeans  at  any  one  such 
place  as  most  immediately  comes  to  your  recollection,  and  name  it  ? — I will  name 
Madura,  in  the  Carnatic. 

1962.  What  is  the  number  of  Europeans  sent  there  by  the  Government  to  do 
the  duty  of  the  place,  and  wlint  is  the  number  of  other  British  attracted  there 
by  other  causes? — I should  think  the  number  of  British  sent  there  by  the 
Government  is  five  or  six,  but  treble  that  number  have  been  resident  there, 
invalid  officers,  &c.  &c. 

1963.  Making  an  aggregate  of  four  or  five  and  twenty? — Yes. 

1964.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  aggregate  revenue  derived 
from  every  source  by  the  governing  power  from  that  district  in  which  this 
number  of  Europeans  sent  by  the  governing  power,  and  this  number  of  Euro- 
peans attracted  there  by  other  causes,  are  resident  ? — I cannot. 

1965.  What  is  the  distance  of  Madura  from  the  nearest  place  at  which  there 
is  a regular  chaplain  appointed  by  the  government  ? — Eighty  miles,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  from  Trichinopoly. 

1966.  Have  you  been  connected  in  any  way  with  any  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  knowledge,  either  under  that  title  or  as  a missionary  society, 
during  your  residence  in  India  ? — Yes,  I have  ; I was  a member  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  one  of  the  committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  that 
society  at  Madras. 

1967-  In  that  character  or  in  any  other  have  you  visited  any  congregations  of 
native  Christians  ? — Yes,  I have  frequently  ; I travelled  with  Bishop  Heber,  and 
was  with  him  at  his  death,  and  during  our  progress  I had  opportunities  of  seeing 
many  thousand  native  Christians  assembled  to  receive  his  blessing. 

19GS.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  such  native  Christians,  whether 
born  such,  or  themselves  converts  to  the  Christian  faith? — My  opinion  of  their 
character  is  favourable ; I think  they  are  a moral,  well-behaved  people;  I am 
alluding  to  the  Protestant  Christians,  not  to  the  Roman-catholics. 

1969.  Does  the  answer  refer  generally  to  both  classes  comprehended  in  the 
former  question  ; namely,  those  who  are  born  of  Christian  parents  and  to  those 
who  themselves  have  been  converted,  or  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  classes  ? — 

To  both ; but  I have  seen  very  few  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
from  Hindooism. 

1970.  Does  the  answer  then  refer  principally  to  those  congregations  of  native 
Christians  in  the  south  of  India,  whose  conversion  may  have  been  the  fruit  of 
the  labours  of  the  earlier  Protestant  missionaries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  to  the  present  ? — It  does  principally. 

1971  • What  is  your  estimaLe  of  the  character  of  those  Christians  as  compared, 
first,  with  corresponding  masses  of  Christians  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ; 
and  secondly,  with  the  native  heathen,  among  whom  they  are  resident  ? — I know 
but  little  difference  between  them  and  a corresponding  number  of  Christians  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ; I do  not  know  any  other  difference  between  them  and 
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the  Hindoos  that  surround  them,  except  in  respect  to  religion  ; I suppose  them 
to  be  much  the  same. 

1972.  Do  you  mean  that  they  retain  the  vices  of  heathenism  with  the  name 
of  Christian  ? — No,  I do  not. 

1973.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  are  much  the  same  as  the 
heathen  among  whom  they  are  resident  ?— -I  mean  with  the  exception  of  religion. 

1974.  By  making  the  exception  of  religion,  do  you,  or  not,  mean  that  religion 
has  an  active  and  practical  effect  upon  their  hearts  and  lives ; is  their  conduct 
different  from  that  of  the  heathen  around  them  in  respect  to  those  matters  upon 
which  religion  ought  to  operate  ? — I think  it  is  in  respect  to  those  matters  in 
which  religion  is  concerned. 

1975.  Then  your  answer  in  the  first  instance  referred  rather,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  the  civil  state  of  the  individuals  to  whom  you  alluded,  than  their 
religious  and  moral  character,  as  affected  by  the  faith  in  which  they  were  pro- 
fessing to  live? — Quite  so. 

1976.  In  reference,  however,  even  to  their  civil  state,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  that  the  native  Christians  are  more  or  less  industrious,  honest,  and  civilized 
than  those  of  their  countrymen  not  yet  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity ? — I think  them  much  the  same. 

1977-  Give  any  instance  in  which  you  think  that  their  character  has  been 
improved  by  the  profession  of  the  Gospel ; is  it  in  their  love  of  truth  ; is  it  in 
their  abstinence  from  the  grosser  vices  of  the  heathen  ; is  it  in  their  love  of  their 
parents  and  their  children ; in  what  way  is  it : having  stated  that  you  do  not 
think  them  more  industrious  than  the  heathen,  you  still  regard  them  as  having 
derived  benefit  from  the  Christian  religion  ? — My  idea  of  the  benefit  they  have 
derived  from  the  change  is,  that  they  have  come  to  the  true  religion  from 
a false  one. 
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(1.) — CIRCULAR  LETTER  from  T.  Hyde  Vllliers,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners 

for  the  Allairs  of  India,  dated  India  Board,  February  l ltli,  183'2.  Appendix  (A.) 

I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  ^ uU-Sli" ^nforn  u'- 
probnble  they  may  propose  to  call  you  as  a witness  before  the  East  India  Committee,  in  the  tjon  0,7  subjects 
course  of  their  inquiries  into  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India.  I have  also  Minting  to  tho 
to  state  that  the  Board  will  feel  much  obliged  to  yon,  in  tbc  mean  time,  for  any  information  Public  Depart- 
and  opinions  which  your  experience  may  enable  you  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  communication;  ment. 
and  tlmt  they  will  be  thankful  for  tbe  specification  of  any  papers,  to  which  it  may  appear  to 
you  desirable  to  direct  their  attention. 

The  following  are  the  points  on  which  the  Board  are  particularly  desirous  of  receiving 
information. 

1.  Civil  Servants. 


The  present  system  of  odu'ention,  and  any  practicable  improvements.  Tbe  qualification 
ns  to  oriental  languages;  whether  the  required  proficiency  is  too  high,  and  how  far  it  can 
be  nttained  lit  this  country.  The  best  means  of  preventing  tho  eafly  embarrassments  and 
subsequent  expensive  habits  of  the  junior  civil  servants.  General  observations  on  tho 
salaries  and  prospects  of  civil  servants,  and  how  far  promotion  by  competition  is  encouraged. 
Whether  places  in  India,  particularly  in  elevated  situations,  might  not  be  chosen  for  the  re- 
establishment of  the  health  of  Europeans,  which  might  supersede  the  expense  of  voyages  to 
the  Cape,  St.  Helena,  and  Europe. 

2.  Natives  of  India. 

General  observations,  pointing  out  any  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  and  sug- 
gesting improvements  in  their  situation.  Measures  adopted  in  India  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  natives.  Whether  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
amongst  the  natives  of  India  has  been  hitherto  made  an  object  of  attention  ns  a means  of 
further  identifying  the  natives  with  British  rule.  Wlml  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  general 
instruction  hitherto  given  to  the  natives  in  their  own  languages.  What  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  result  of  the  combined  system  of  instruction  given  to  the  natives,  both  in  the  English 
and  in  the  Asiatic  languages;  whether  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Whether  any  visible  progress  has  been  made  in  the  conversion  of  natives 
to  Christianity  in  any  part  of  British  India.  Whether  the  natives  of  India  should  be  encou- 
raged to  visit  England.  What  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of  such  encouragement 
with  reference  to  religious,  scientific,  political,  and  commercial  considerations. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

General  proceedings  in  India  respecting  that  establishment.  Whether  the  present  estab- 
lishment is  adequate  to  the  extent  of  territory.  Whether  any  additions  or  alterations  appear 
requisite.  How  far  the  churches  are  adequate,  and  whether  constructed  with  a due  regard 
to  economy. 

4.  The  Settlement  of  Europeans  in,  India. 

Whether  it  Inis  of  lute  years  been  promoted  or  discouraged.  What  particular  classes  of 
persons  should  be  particularly  encouraged  to  proceed  to  India.  Wlrnt  arc  the  dangers  to 
he  guarded  against  in  the  admission  without  license  of  British  settlers,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions Europeans  should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  India. 

5.  Steam  Navigation  between  India  and  Egypt,  and  between  different  parts  of  Asia. 

General  information  and  suggestions  on  the  subject.  With  reference  to  this  navigation, 
whether  coals  to  any  extent  have  been  found  in  India,  and  in  what  parts  of  India  they  are 
.likely  to  be  found. 
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( I .)  Circular  ve- 
il Hiring  informa- 
tion on  subjects 
relating  to  the 
Public  Depnrt- 
iucut. 


<i.  Press  in  India. 

General  proceedings  adopted  by  the  governments  in  India  respecting  the  press.  How 
far  die  restrictions  have  been  uniform  in  die  different  lYc.-bleut-ics,  mid  how  far  in  each 
tliev  have  varied  under  different  governors.  What  is  its  actual  condition  now,  and  as  com- 
pared with  former  years.  If  the  power  of  summary  deportation  lor  alleged  offences  of  the 
press  wore  taken  away,  what  regulations  could  be  substituted,  which,  while  they  supported 
ami  maintained  the  authority  of  the  government,  would  still  preserve  from  ull  vexation  the 
conductors  of  periodical  publications  and  political  journals.  Whether  the  orders  sent  out 
to  India,  prohibiting  the  Company’s  servants  from  having  any  concern  with  political 
journals,  are  or  are  not  evaded,  and  what  are  their  practical  advantages  to  the  interests  of 
the  government  of  that  country. 

7.  Any  information  as  to  the  Establishments  of  Prince  of  JVales’  Island,  Singapore , 
Malacca,  and  St.  Helena. 

Having  thus  stated  certain  objects  of  inquiry,  I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Board  will 
have  great  satisfaction  in  receiving  from  you  any  additional  remarks  on  any  other  subject 
connected  with  the  administration  ol  British  India. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &t\, 

T.  Jlgde  Villkrs. 


(2.) — LETTER  from Escj.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  T.  Hgdc  Villicrs,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  India  Board,  dated  February  1832. 

(2.)  Answer  of  Sir, 

Esq.  I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Letter  of  the  lltli  instant,  mentioning  some 

February  1832.  points  on  which  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  request  information  and  opinions 
from  me.  I accordingly  submit  the  following  remarks: 

1 .  Civil  Servants. 

I consider  that  Civil  Servants  are  generally  sent  to  India  too  young  for  their  duties, 
their  constitution  and  their  fortune.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  miscalculation  of 
parents  who  have  expected  thereby  equally  to  accelerate  their  return,  and  partly  also  from 
their  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  education  at  Hailey  bury.  I do  not  deem  that 
col  lege  the  best  school  for  rearing  useful  servants.  Young  men  are  brought  together  there 
at  an  age  when  ihey  are  more  inclined  to  frolic  limn  study,  and,  from  being  their  own 
masters,  habits  of  expense  are  engendered,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  great  opportunities 
in  India,  while  little  available  knowledge  is  acquired  in  recompense.  A very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  commence  the  study  of  oriental  languages  in  this  country,  make 
greater  progress  than  a little  attention  in  Lidia  would  compensate.  Besides  tluu  Persian 
is  seldom  needed,  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  are  not  of  use  sufficient  to  repay  the  labour  they  re- 
quire. In  the  local  languages,  proficiency  cannot  easily  be  attained  in  this  country,  and  is 
seldom  carried  too  high,  except  when  the  examiners  are  believed  to  be  hypercritical,  and 
health  is  sacrificed  to  emulation;  the  system  I should  prefer  would  be  to  prove,  by  exami- 
nation,  that  a youth  about  the  age  of  twenty  has  had  a liberal  and  general  education,  to 
which  may  he  added,  the  rudiments  of  Hindoostauec,  or  any  of  the  languages  of  the  Presi- 
dency, to  which  lie  is  appointed,  that  may  be  attainable,  and  to  order  that  soon  after  he 
arrives  he  is  t.o  be  sent  to  some  small  station  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  Presidency, 
with  a Moonshee,  and  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Judge  or  Collector,  who 
should  give  him  an  insight  into  the  public  business,  and  report  periodically  on  his  progress. 

Promotion  for  a long  period  has  gone  chiefly  by  favour,  and  has  been  too  slow  to  allow 
independence  to  be  generally  attained  even  in  the  long  period,  of  twenty-five  years. 

Bangalore  is  so  salubrious,  that  in  cases  of  illness  not  very  severe,  a cure  results  from 
a visit  The  Neilgherry  hills  have  a colder  climate  which  has  restored  still  greater  invalids 
to  health,  and  every  facility  forreson  there  should  be  afforded  ; but  medical  men  alone  can 
decide  whether  it  may  be  safe  and  expedient  to  send  patients  so  long  a journey  as  may  be 
required,  in  preference  to  a voyage  to  sea, 

2.  Natives  of  India. 

Their  great  disadvantage  arises  from  the  want  of  character  for  high  offices  of  trust. 

Schools  have  been  established,  hut  not  on  extensive  scale,  and  not  embracing  the 
acquisition  of  English,  which  I think  would  be  a desirable  attainment  not  difficult  for  the 
natives  of  India,  who  have  a natural  genius  for  lemming  languages.  Their  own  system  ol 
arithmetic  makes  admirable  accountants,  but  there  is  little  instruction  in  their  books,  which 
are  chiefly  foolish  stories,  inculcating  no  good  moral.  Whatever  therefore  substitutes  better 
subjects  for  reflection,  must  tend  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity : hitherto  I fear  there  have  been  very  few  real  converts. 

Few  natives  would  be  able  to  bear  the  expense,  and  willing  to  encounter  the  contami- 
nation, the  danger,  and  the  sickness  of  a voyage  to  England  ; but  it  mighl  be  desirable  that 
some  ol  the  higher  orders  should  come  to  enlarge  their  understandings,  and  see  the  power 
of  the  British  nation. 

3.  Ecclesiastical 
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I leave  this  to  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  subject;  merely  remarking  that  m (2.)  Answer  of 

the  patronage  of  the  appointments  to  this  department  ought  to  be  very  carefully  admi-  Esq. 

nistered.  February  1832. 

4.  Settlement  of  Europeans. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  visits  of  merchants  to  India  are  advantageous ; but,  with  a view  to 
preserve  <mr  empire  there , no  Europeans  should  be  encouraged  to  settle  in  India.  Without t 
attempting  to  detail  the  many  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  form  this  conclusion,  I shall 
merely  allude  to  the  following  obvious  objections : — 1.  Degeneracy,  both  moral  and  physical, 
seems  inevitable  when  Lite  inhabitants  of  northern  climates  become  resident  in  tropical 
regions.  'Ibis  is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  European  soldiers,  but  more  particularly  in 
their  offspring,  though  without  admixture  of  native  Mood,  and  is  even  evident  in  the  Moghuls 
and  other  northern  Asiatics,  who  have  emigrated  to  our  southern  provinces.  Indeed,  as 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  climate  cannot  be  altogether  obviated  by  the  Company’s  servants, 
who  have  the  means  of  attending  to  comfort,  how  much  more  severe  would  it  be  on  those 
who  cannot  avert  its  fatal  inroads,  even  by  spending  all  that  they  can  by  possibility  be 
supposed  to  possess.  2.  If  English  settlers  were  to  obtain  offices,  it  would  displace  the 
natives,  whom  it  is  now  the  policy  to  employ,  and  for  whom  there  is  already  so  little 
encouragement.  3.  They  would  probably  be  of  such  a class,  that  there  would  be  frequent 
collision  between  them,  and  the  civil  authorities  as  well  as  the  natives,  (which  the  interior 
of  a camp  proves)  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  business  of  the  Courts,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  with  justice  of  extending  the  system  of  having  native  instead  of  English  Judges, 
as  lias  been  lately  brought  to  the  test  of  trial.  4.  Finally,  there  is  not  much  field  left  for 
profitable  labour  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 

5.  Steam  Navigation. 

With  this  subject  I am  not  particularly  acquainted. 

6.  Press  in  India. 

I consider  restrictions  on  the  press  absolutely  necessary,  especially  if  English  be  generally 
taught.  Indeed  we  have  only  to  look  at  home  to  see  the  mischief  of  a licentious  and  un- 
bridled press,  daily  stimulating  to  discontent,  innovation,  outrage  and  blood,  and  reflect  what 
would  be.  the  effect  of  similar  excitement  in  a country  where  we  subsist  more  on  opinion 
than  on  our  own  strength.  1 deem  a discretionary  power  of  deportation  to  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  instigators  to  discontent,  or  originators  of  any  great  public  evil. 

7.  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  8fc. 

I know  these  settlements  only  by  hearsay. 

I shall  conclude  with  a lew  remarks  regarding  the  administration  of  justice.  The  mul- 
tiplied forms  of  the  Courts  cause  so  much  vexatious  delay,  that  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
improvement,  if  greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  prosecu- 
tions, for  the  sake  both  of  purties  and  witnesses,  who  in  many  cases  have  to  journey  so  for, 

(sometimes  twice)  and  to  stay  so  long,  that  they  arc*  greatly  injured,  and  perhaps  ruined. 

The  remedy  seems  to  be  to  give  greater  diseretionay  powers  to  the  judge  or  magistrate 
before  whom  the  case  is  brought.  I have  been  informed  that  under  the  native  governments, 
the  proceedings  were  straight  forward  and  summary;  but  the  British  government,  with  a 
view  to  protecting  the  natives,  has  introduced  so  much  technicality,  that  the  natives  who 
arc  naturally  ingenious,  are  led  to  have  recourse  to  quibbles  and  subterfuges,  and  finally 
to  fraud,  supported  by  perjury  and  forgery.  I may  also  mention  that  one  inconvenience 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  provinces,  arises  from  the  superior  Boards  at  the  Presidency 
superintending  a system  of  management  of  which  it  frequently  happens  they  have  had  little 
or  no  practical  experience.  They  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  injustice  or  oppression  has 
been  practised  in  the  case  of  native  servants,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  skilful 
iu  making  out  ex-parte  statements.  When  native  servants  are  brought  to  trial,  they  revise 
with  technical  and  finical  strictness,  the  proceedings  of  Judges  and  Collectors,  nnd  there 
have  been  some  instances  in  which  after  corruption  lias  been  considered  proved,  the  delin- 
quents have  been  ordered  to  be  restored  to  their  situations,  and  taken  into  employment 
again  iu  offices  of  the  greatest  importance.  I need  not  expatiate  on  tlie  moral  effect  of  such 
a course  oF  proceeding,  or  on  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the  master  is  placed,  who  is 
expected  to  restore  to  his  confidence  a servant  who  he  is  convinced  is  unworthy  of  trust. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  &c.  &c. 


(3.) — LETTER  from  John  Sullivan,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  to  T.  Ilgde  Villiers , 

Esq.  dated  Ritchings  Lodge,  21  February  1832. 

Sir, 

I am  desired  in  your  Letter  of  the  lltli  inst.,  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  present  system  (3.)  Auswor  of 
of  education  for  civil  servants,  and  whether  it  is  suscept.ihle  of  improvement.  John  Sit/limni,Ksq. 

The  collection  of  a number  of  young  men  of  the  same  age,  and  destined  for  the  same  Feb.  21,  1832. 
scene,  in  the  same  college,  has  always  appeared  to  me.  to  ho  a capital  mistake  in  the  existin'*- 
plan  of  education.  It  deprives  young  men  of  the  opportunity  of  forming  a general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  men  Who  are  hereafter  to  figure  upon  the  public  stage  iu  this  country.  To 
rivet  the  affections  of  those  who  go  early  in  life  to  India  10  persons  and  tilings  in  England, 
should  always,  I imagine,  be  a main  object  of  their  education.  To  have  belonged  to  one  of 
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Appendix  (A.) 

Answers  to  Cir- 
cular relating  to 
subjects  in  tiio 
Public  Depart- 
ment. 


tlic  national  Universities  is  itself  considered  an  honour;  and  to  have  participated  in  the  dis- 
tinctions and  rewards  which  emanate  from  these  establishments,  is  a privilege  which  is 
alwavs  highly  valued.  The  academical  honours  of  Hertford  are  not,  I imagine,  much  prized. 
TheVoumi  men  who  go  there  from  school  arc  by  the  rules  of  the  college  cut  off  from  all 
society  except  what  is  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  until  they  embark  for 
India-  they  are  in  consequence  almost  strangers  in  England,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  India, 
they  again  associate  almost  exclusively  with  those  who  were  their  fellow  collegians  at 
Hertford.  . _ . . . . . _ 

A set  of  young  men  educated  at  the  dtderent  national  Universities  would  meet  in  India 
for  the  first  time" under  more  favourable  auspices;  there,  would  be  among  them  a greater 
variety  of  ideas,  more  incentives  to  emulation,  and,  what  is  of  higher  consequence,  more 
effectual  checks  upon  extravagance  and  misconduct,  because  the  discipline  of  the  regular 
Universities  is,  and  from  their  composition  always  must  be,  more  perfect  than  at  Hertford; 
the  effects  of  that  discipline  would  follow  the  students  to  India.  The  association  of  the 
younger  graduates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  their  seniors,  and  with  the  various  classes 
which  compose  their  societies,  cannot  but  operate  most  beneficially  upon  the  minds  of  the 
juniors.  At  Hertford  nil  are  young,  younger  most  of  them  limn  the  junior  graduates  at 
the  Universities.  Mischief  is  tlic  consequence  of  this  congregation  of  youths,  lor  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  at  no  public  seminary  in  England  is  discipline  so 
completely  relaxed  as  at  the  East  India  college. 

There  seetns  to  be  almost  a natural  association  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  between  India 
and  wealth.  This  notion  is  naturally  fostered  at  Hertford;  habits  of  extravagance  are  in 
consequence  contracted  there,  which  cleave  to  the  young  men  throughout  their  Indian 
career,  to  their  own  detriment  and  that  of  the  government  whose  servants  they  are. 

A very  decided  improvement,  therefore,  upon  the  present  system,  would,  in  my  opinion 
be,  that  the  young  civilians  should  go,  for  general  education  as  Cnmmonm,  to  one  of  the 
national  Universities  for  two  years  before  they  embark  for  India.  The  more  they  are  scat- 
tered among  the  different  colleges  the  better.  I should  be  ineliued  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge  at  the  Universities  than  to  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  little  advantage  has  attended  the  attempt 
to  master  the  vernacular  tongues  of  Hindoostan  in  England;  the  elements  of  Persian, 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit  would  probably  be  all  that  could  be  taught  with  real  benefit. 

A knowledge  of  surveying,  of  civil  engineering,  of  the  use  and  application  of  machinery, 
and  of  hydraulics,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  great  utility  to  many  of  the  young  men;  as 
when  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of  provinces,  they  are  obliged  at  present  to 
depend  entirely  for  information  upon  such  subjects  to  professional  men.  Many  advan- 
tageous projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  resources  have  been  lost,  from  the  want 
of  a little  elementary  science  in  the  projector. 

From  what  1 saw  in  early  life  ot  the  college  at  Calcutta;  and  from  what  I have  heard 
since,  I should  say  that  the  defects  of  tlmt  institution  entirely  counterbalance  its  advantages. 
This  institution,  with  its  sister  establishment  at  Hertford,  differ  from  all  other  colleges  in 
this  particular,  that  it  consists  entirely  of  very  young  men.  The  effects  of  this  college  upon 
the  service  generally  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  debts  of  the  Bengal  civilians, 
as  returned  by  themselves  some  years  ago,  amounted  to  some  millions  sterling.  No  acquire- 
ments in  oriental  learning  can  possibly  compensate  for  the  mischief  which  arises  from  young 
men  entering  the  public  service  under  n heavy  load  of  debt.  Every  attempt  to  check  habits 
of  extravagance,  either  at  Hertford  or  Calcutta,  has  failed. 

The  salaries  of  young  men  on  their  arrival  at  Madras  are  more  than  double  what  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago;  more  houses  are  in  consequence  kept,  and  a higher  style  ol 
living  indulged  in;  and  what  is  more  pernicious,  the  young  men,  from  forming  n numerous 
society  among  themselves,  are  rendered  independent  ol  the  general  society  of  the  place.  My 
own  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  continuance  of  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  and  Madras; 
there  is  no  such  establishment  at  Bombay,  and  the  want  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  felt. 

Sir  Thomas  Monro,  himself  an  eminent  linguist,  has  informed  us  that  too  much  import- 
ance has  of  late  years  been  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  languages,  to  the  neglect  perhaps 
of  studies  of  equal  importance.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  an  accomplished  scholar 
from  college  is  incapable  of  making  himself  understood  by  the  common  people.  The 
acquirement  of  language  is  certainly  a peculiar  talent ; some  men  may  be  in  other  respects 
eminently  qualified  for  the  public  service  who  are  deficient  in  language,  and  vice  nersii. 
General  qualifications  should  be  looked  to  rntlter  than  eminence  in  oriental  learning. 

The  only  check  upon  the  extravagant  habits,  which  almost  all  young  men  contract  at 
Hertford,  is  to  separate  them  as  soon  ns  possible  after  their  arrival  in  India,  and  to  scud  them 
to  different  stations  in  the  country,  where  the  acquisition  of  language  and  ti  knowledge  of 
public  business  can  be  made  to  go  band  in  hand.  They  should  be  called  down  periodically 
to  the  Presidency  for  examination  in  language ; but,  as  has  been  before  observed,  pro- 
ficiency in  language  should  by  no  means  be  made  the  only  test  of  fitness  for  office. 

The  prospects  of  the  civil  service,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  500/.  a year  to  members 
of  it  absent  oil  leave  for  three  years,  and  the  increase  of  the  retiring  pension  from  000/.  to 
] ,000/.  per  annum  alter  twenty-live  years’  service,  are  certainly  much  lower  Mow,  when  the 
interest  of  the  public  funds  is  five  per  cent,  and  the  Exchange  at  Is.  ‘.hi.  the  rupee,  than 
they  were  when  the  interest  of  money  was  ten  per  cent,  and  tiio  Exchange  2s.  flit  There 
is  every  prospect  of  u further  deterioration.  Civilians  are  restricted  from  every  kind  of 
commercial  dealings,  so  that  they  arc  notable  to  remit  their  funds  to  England  in  the  produce 
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ducingany  public  inconvenience,  is  a question  which  certainly  deserves  consideration.  It  is,  I Appendix  (A.) 
believe,  n fact  that  more  fortunes  are  made  in  the  military  and  medical  branches  of  die  service,  ,,j  , ^ ^ ^ ( . 

than  in  the  civil,  notwithstanding  the  high  scale  of  the  civil  allowances.  In  one  respect  the  SuttivanJisa 
civil  service  is  decidedly  behind  the  military;  the  youngest  colonel  in  the  service  ranks  x^ob.  21  1832'.  1 

above  die  oldest  civil  servant  on  the  list.  At  this  moment  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  ’ 

Sadder  Adawlut,  a civil  seravnt  of  forty  years  standing,  gives  precedent  to  a colonel  of 
half  his  servitude.  Military  men  participate  in  the  honours  bestowed  by  the  Crown,  and  as 
diey  retain  their  military  rank  after  retirement  from  active  service,  they  have  a name  and 
place  in  society  in  England  which  are  denied  to  civilians.  Such  distinctions  are  of  moment 
to  persons  who,  by  long  absence  from  home,  are  strangers  when  they  return  to  their  own 
country.  The  only  effectual  means  of  improving  the  prospects  of  die  civil  service,  is  to 
diminish  their  number,  to  accelerate  promotion,  and  to  allow  a participation  to  a certain 
extent  in  the  improvements  effected  in  the  public  resources,  by  unquestionable  good  manage- 
ment. Whether  in  future  there  should  be-  any  distinction  of  service,  is  a question  which  has 
been  mooted,  and  primd  facie , the  arguments  against  maintaining  such  a distinction,  appear 
to  preponderate.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  keeping  up  Presidency  distinc- 
tions; the  Governor-general  should  have  the  power  of  selecting,  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  service,  civil  and  military  persons  to  fill  all  offices. 

2.  Natives  of  India. 

The  disadvantages  tinder  which  the  natives  labour,  are,  their  exclusion  from  all  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument ; their  degradation  from  the  station  which  they  hold  in  society  under 
the  native  governments  ; the  appropriation  by  Europeans  of  the  merit  due  to  public  service, 
although  in  fact  such  service  may  have  been  rendered  by  natives;  the  precarious  tenure 
upon  which  they  hold  their  offices,  and  the  incomes  of  those  offices  ; the  inconsiderate  treat- 
ment which  they  too  frequently  meet  with  from  Europeans,  and  our  heavy  system  of  taxa- 
tion, imposed  for  mnintainingexpensive  European  establishments.  To  this  last  of  grievances 
may  be  added  this  crowning  one,  Utat  we  never  think  it  wordi  our  while  to  consult  them 
upon  any  of  those  measures  of  government,  which  have  the  interests  of  the  natives  for  their 
proteed  object.  Educate  of  Noth,,. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  government  have  taken  any  steps  for  promoting  the  Edu- 
cation of  Natives.  There  are  now  two  schools  in  Coimbatore,  which  cost  the  govern- 
ment about  400  rupees  per  annum.  The  population  of  the  Province  is  upwards  of  800,000, 
and  the  public  revenue  between  two  and  three  millions  of  rupees.  The  acquirement  of 
English  is  not  made  an  object  of  education,  it  is  rather,  and  most  unaccountably  discouraged. 

The  education  in  their  own  schools  is  confuted  to  reading,  and  imperfect  writing,  of  their 
own  languages,  with  accounts.  Humanly  speaking,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that  any  system 
of  education  we  can  devise  should  produce  beneficial  results  upon  the  character  of  the  natives 
so  long  as  wc  keep  them  in  a state  of  degradation.  We  must  first  hold  out  objects  of  am- 
bition to  litem — motives  which  shall  induce  them  to  study  our  language,  laws  and  literature. 

Conversion  of  Natives. 

I cannot  call  to  mind  a single  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a native  of  rank  to  Chris- 
tianity. Numerous  converts  have  been  made  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Madras  government,  particularly  in  Tinnivelly,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ; the  forfeiture  of  claim  to  hereditary  property,  by  those  who 
become  Christians,  is  a very  serious  subject  upon  which  some  legislative  provision  appears 
necessory.  Our  Mussulman  predecessors,  far  from  allowing  converts  to  Islam  to  lose  by  the 
change,  usually  conferred  special  benefits  upon  them. 

The  exclusion  of  native  Christians  from  the  petty  offices  which  other  natives  are  allowed  to 
hold,  is  a very  great  hardship,  mid  quite  at  variance,  with  the  practice  obtaining  in  native 
states,  where  qualifications  arc  alone  looked  to.  The  promotion  both  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments,  ought  to  be  open  to  native  Christians,  as  well  ns  to  other  classes,  without 
any  reference  to  religion,  and  no  class  ought  to  he  compelled  to  attend  in  any  character 
upon  religious  festivals.  It  is  almost  the  universal  practice  now  in  the  Madras  territories, 
for  die  local  magistrates  to  order  the  attendance  of  a certain  number  of  labourers,  in  order 
to  assist  in  drawing  the  curs  or  heavy  chariots  round  the  different  Pagodas;  this  is  in  strict 
consonance  with  the  usage  under  native  governments,  it  is  however  opposed  both  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  regulations,  it  is  an  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
a great  hardship  upon  the  lower  classes.  There  is  an  interesting  cox-rcspondencc  upon  this 
head  between  the  principal  and  subordinate  collector  of  Tanjore,  which  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Committee. 

For  the  effectual  education  of  the  natives,  the  government  ought,  in  tny  opinion,  to  endow 
a grammar  school  at  the  principal  town  of  each  province,  in  which  the  English  language 
and  European  science  should  he  principally  taught ; there  ought  to  be  n school  in  each  sub- 
division for  the  native  languages,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  education  ; prizes  ought 
to  be  givcu,  particularly  for  proficiency  in  English.  The  spread  of  English  ought  to  he 
attempted  by  every  means ; the  natives  are  fond  of  it,  and  acquire  it  with  more  facility  than 
we  do  then  unguuges.  gt  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

The  present  establishment  is  by  no  menus  adequate  to  the  extent  of  territory.  There 
ought  to  be  a chaplain  for  every  province;  at  present  there  is  not  upon  the  average  marc 
than  one  in  five.  It  appears  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  augment  the  number 
of  bishops,  before  the  establishment  of  working  clergy  is  completed.  The  salary  of  ti  bishop 
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would  pay  seven  or  eight  chaplains.  The  chaplains  might,  1 think,  he  employed  in  super* 

Appendix  (A.)  intending  the  native  schools,  and  it  appears  to  deserve  consideration  whether  their  services 
might  not  be  made  available,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  magistracy. 

Answers  to  Cir-  ° 

culiir  relating  to  4.  Settlement  of  Europeans. 

subjects  in  the  j should  say  that  there  is  not  much  danger  to  the  natives,  from  the  free  entry  of  Eu- 

Pablic  Depart- 

rnpeans,  not  clothed  with  n public  character,  into  India,  because  it  is  evidently  the  interest 
of  persons  who  go  thither  for  commercial  objects  to  conciliate  the  natives.  Persons  without 
ostensible  means  of  support  should  be  prevented  from  going  there  for  their  own  sake  ns 
well  as  for  die  honour  of  the  national  character.  It  is  a common  remark  that  Europeans 
out  of  the  service  usually  live  upon  n much  more  familiar  looting  with  the  natives  than  the 
public  functionaries,  civil  or  military.  1 have,  in  the  course  of  a long  service  as  magis- 
trate, received  many  complaints  from  natives  against  such  functionaries,  and  I do  not 
recollect  any  having  been  preferred  to  me  against  European  traders.  .Still  I think  it  essen- 
tially necessary  that  Government  should  have  thepowerof  preventing  the  entry  of  improper 
persons  into  India,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  effecting  that  object  than 
requiring  that  those  who  wish  to  go  there  should  take  out  a license. 

European  settlers  should  be  amenable  to  the  local  Courts,  and  the  provincial  magistrates 
should  have  adequate  means  of  enforcing  the  processes  of  their  Courts  against  them.  A few 
respectable  half  pay  non-commissioned  officers,  to  he  employed  as  constables,  would  answer 
the  purpose.  The  magistrates  should  also  have  the  power  of  calling  upon  any  European, 
civil,  military,  medical,  olerical,  or  private  individual,  to  sit  with  him  as  assessor  in  any 
cause  in  which  a European  may  be  a party. 

5.  Steam  Navigation. 

Indications  of  coal  were,  I believe,  discovered  in  Travancore  about  twenty  years  ago.  If 
any  extensive  beds  of  it  should  be  found,  either  in  that  or  in  the  neighbouring  maritime 
provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  the  great  obstacle  to  steam  navigation  would  be  removed. 
No  systematic  search  has  ever  been  made  either  for  mines  of  coal  or  for  metal.  There  is 
a strong  presumption  that  valuable  gold  mines  exist  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  from  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  which  is  obtained  by  hand-washing  the  earth.  A geologist  has  lately 
been  sent  to  the  Madras  territories,  where  attention  has  probably  been  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject. Its  great  importance  would  seem  to  render  some  systematic  plan  for  acquiring  the 
necessary  information  advisable,  and  the  object  it  is  to  be  presumed,  might  be  obtained  by 
making  a knowledge  of  mineralogy  an  essential  qualification  for  medical  service  in  India. 
At  confined  civil  stations,  medical  men  have  little  or  no  employment;  their  leisure  might  be 
most  usefully  employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

For  a plan  of  inland  navigation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  connect  the  Eastern  and 
Western  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  by  a line  of  canals,  1 beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Appendix  to 
a little  Tract  upon  the  Ryotwar  System,  which  1 gave  in  to  the  Revenue  Committee.  The 
conviction  of  my  own  mind  is,  that  if  water  carriage  was  generally  introduced  in  India, 
"c  should,  at.  no  very  distant  period,  be  able  to  supply  the  home  market  with  most  of  the 
products  which  are  now  derived  from  America.  If  Colonel  De  Havilland,  formerly  of  the 
Madras  Engineers,  should  be  in, England,  he  would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  valuablo 
information  upon  the  subject,  as  would  Captain  Arthur  Cotton,  of  the  Madras  Engineers, 
and  Captain  George  Underwood.  Whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  leave  works  of  this 
kind  to  joint  stock  companies  to  be  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  seems 
to  deserve  consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  resources  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  a judicious  outlay  upon  them.  You  are  in  possession  of  a memorandum  drawn 
up  by  Captain  Cotton  upon  the  subject  of  canals  and  railroads. 

6.  JPress  in  India. 

There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  press  is 
practically  free,  both  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay;  and  it  appears  to  be  loo  late  now  to  place 
restrictions  upon  it,  except  perhaps  that  attacks  upon  the  government  might  by  special 
enactment  be  declared  libels,  and  punished  as  sucli  under  the  verdict  of  a jury.  '1  lie  press 
nt  Madras  has  always  been  under  rigid  restrictions ; of  late  years,  the  power  of  the  Censor 
(the  Chief  Secretary)  has  been  unsparingly  used  by  the  excision  sometimes  of  nearly  half  the 
newspaper,  without  cause  assigned  either  to  die  editor  or  the  public.  Attacks  upon  the 
government  should  be  promptly  prosecuted  ; and  from  the  leaning  that  prevails  towards  the 
government,  in  a society  composed  principally  of  public  functionaries,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  such  prosecutions  would  be  attended  with  success. 

Deportation  is  a dreadful  punishment,  usually  involving  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  offending 
individual.  To  deprive  him  of  his  license  to  print,  under  the  verdict,  of  a jury,  would  be  a 
sufficient  penalty.  Whether  unanimity  in  the  jury  should  be  required  in  such  prosecutions, 
or  whether  with  reference  to  the.  absolute  necessity  which  exists,  of  guarding  against  abuses 
ol  the  press,  a majority  of  voices  should  not.  be  sufficient  to  ensure  conviction,  is  a question 
which,  perhaps,  deserves  to  he  considered. 

1 here  appears  to  be  no  practical  advantage  in  prohibiting  public  servants  from  having  any 
concern  with  political  journals:  the  rule  can  never  lie  enforced,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
have  boon  promulgated.  There, is,  and  always  must  be  a strong  government  party  in  India; 
those  who  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  government  will  always  be  made  to  smart  for 
it,  except  where  there  is  glaring  misrule,  the  opposition  party  will  always  form  but  a very 
small  minority  of  the  whole ; the  public  servants  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  counterpoise  to 
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professed  journalists.  Under  the  present  restrictions,  the  government  are  prevented  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  aid  of  their  servants,  in  expounding  measures  of  the  government, 
which  are  railed  uguinst  because  they  are  not  properly  understood.  ^ 

Elevated  Situations  for  Sanitariums . j 

In  the  Madras  territories,  the  mountainous  region,  which  separates  the  Province  of  ^ 
Malabar  from  Coimbatore,  and  termed  die  “ Nilgherrics,”  is  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of 
India.  Tlic  climate  is,  perhaps,  unequalled,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the 
year  not  exceeding  60°.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a great  saving  of  life  and 
expense  might  be  effected,  if  recruits  for  European  regiments,  or  whole  regiments,  were 
sent  in  the  first  instance  to  these  mountains,  which  are  within  100  miles  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  instead  of  to  Madras.  The  Nilgherries  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  great  military 
stations  of  Bangalore,  Trichinopoly,  Quilon,  and  Cananore,  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  so  that  troops  could  move  from  them  in  any  direction.  In  a political  point  of  view 
they  are  important,  as  affording  a strong  hold  from  which  no  native  power  cotdd  drive  us. 

1 have  already  spoken  upon  this  subject  in  my  Evidence  before  the  Committee  last  year. 
The  natives  of  the  Hills,  it  will  be  seen,  have  suffered  severely  from  our  settlement  among 
them. 

Churches. 

There  are  churches  at  the  principal  stations.  It  is  very  advisable  that  each  province 
should  contain  one.  The  Catholics  shame  us  in  this  particular,  although  without  political 
power,  and  deriving  no  revenue  from  the  country,  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
usually  manage  to  erect  small  chapels  wherever  they  have  any  thing  like  a congregation. 

By  calling  for  the  estimates  for  building  the  churches  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  at 
Madras,  and  of  St.  James  in  Calcutta,  and  by  comparing  the  Estimates  with  the  actual 
cost,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  such  buildings  are  constructed  with  a due  regard 
to  economy.  There  could  be  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the  subject,  if  public  buildings  of 
all  descriptions  in  India  were  built  by  contract. 

Administration  of  India. 

I cannot  venture  in  this  place  to  trouble  you  with  more  remarks  upon  a subject  of  such 
deep  importance.  All  persons  who  have  thought  much  about  it,  seem  to  agree  in  opinion, 
that  we  are  sinking  under  the  burthen  of  expensive  establishments;  that  our  power  is 
endangered  by  collision  between  die  Executive  and  Judicial  Authorities;  that  the  machine 
of  government  is  clogged  by  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  in  working  it:  and  that  we 
require  that  power  should  be  as  much  as  possible  concentrated,  and  a more  simple  system 
of  rule  established.  • 

1 have  to  offer  many  apologies  for  the  hasty  manner  in  which  these  Answers  to  your 
important  Questions  have  been  drawn  up. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

J.  Sullivan. 


(4.) — LETTER  from  Francis  Warden,  Esq.,  formerly  Member  of  Council  at  Bombay,  to 
T.  Hyde  Villicrs,  Esq.,  dated  28  Bryansloue  Square,  30  April  1832. 

Sir, 

1.  I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  die  receipt  of  your  Letter  dated  die  13di  of  this 
month,  requiring,  by  die  direction  ol  the  Bight  honourable  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  any  information  or  opinions  which  1 may  be  enabled  to  offer  on  several 
points  connected  with  the  general  administration  of  that  country. 

1 . In  respect  to  Civil  Servants. 

2.  After  receiving  the  best  classical  education  which  England  affords,  a person  appointed 
to  die  Civil  Service  in  India,  must  keep  four  terms  at  the  college  of  Haileybury,  an  institu- 
tion established  in  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  civil  servants  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  education  which  are  likely  to  be  most  useful  in  their  official  career  in  India. 
He  is  required  to  produce  a certificate  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  from  the  Principal  of 
Haileybm-y,  that  lie  has,  during  the  prescribed  period,  been  a member  of  the  College,  and 
duly  conformed  to  its  rides  and  regulations.  His  age  must  not  be  under  fifteen,  nor 
exceed  twenty-two  years. 

3.  On  liis  arrival  in  India,  an  acquisition  of  (he  languages  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  his  employment  in  the  public  service,  and  for  the  study  of  which,  every  facility 
is  at  his  command  in  the  colleges  of  Fort  William  and  Fort  St.  George ; and  through  the 
medium  of  native  teachers  at  Bombay,  periodical  examinations  take  place  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  the  students : and  at  Bombay  a servant  must  master  two  languages,  one 
the  Hindostanee,  and  the  other  Guzerattee  or  Marliatta,  before  he  can  be  advanced  beyond 
the  lowest  grade.  The  required  proficiency  is  by  no  means  too  high;  and  although  the 
ground  work,  or  a grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee,  anil  probably  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Indian  lauguages  may  be  laid  and  acquired  in  England,  which  would  certainly 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student  in  India,  yet  the  stmly  of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
absorb  too  much  of  that  valuable  portion  of  time,  intervening  between  his  leaving  school 
and  embarking  for  India,  which  can  be  so  much  more  profitably  applied  to  studies  of 
higher  importance,  which  can  best  be  prosecuted  in  England,  as  the  native  languages  can 
be  best  learnt  in  India. 
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Answers  lo  Cir- 
cular relating  to 
subjects  in  tlm 
Public  Depart- 
ment. 

Any  practicable 
improvements. 


4.  On  obtaining  a certificate  of  qualification  for  official  employment,  a civil  servant 

Appendix  (A.)  selects  the  line  of  service  the  most  congenial  to  his  own  disposition  and  habits,  in  which  he 
generally  continues  to  rise  to  its  head,  after  at  least  ten  years  training  in  subordinate 
situations.  The  rule  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  servants  being  removable  from  one 
branch  to  another.  Those  deviations  have  not,  however,  been  so  constant  and  numerous 
■m  seriously  to  prejudice  the  public  interests,  and  may  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

5.  The  improvements  that  appear  desirable  are,  a higher  degree  of'  qualification,  as  well 
in  respect  to  knowledge  as  to  age,  and  a rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  separation  of  func- 
tions, at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  judicinl  and  revenue  branches  of  the  administration. 

fi.  In  determining  on  the  introduction  of  the  judicial  system  into  Bengal  in  1793,  that 
offices  so  incompatible  as  those  of  Judges,  Magistrates,  and  Collectors,  should  not  be  held 
by  the  same  individual  at  the  same  time;  that  salutary  reform  fell  short  of  the  object  in 
view,  by  admitting  persons  entering  on  their  career  of  service  in  the  revenue  and  judicial 
departments,  to  pass  in  succession  from  one  to  the  other;  from  Registcrships  to  Collector- 
ships,  mid  from  Collectbrships  to  Adawluts.  'Hie  motive  for  that  course  of  promotion 
arose  out  of  the  want,  in  the  revenue  branch,  of  lucrative  appointments,  which  might  serve 
ns  the  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service;  thus  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  system  to 
the  personal  views  and  interests  or  individuals.  That  defect  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lord  Minto  in  1809. 

Note.  There  is  not  7,  Jn  adverting  in  liis  Minute  of  the  3d  of  February  of  that  year,  to  the  means  employed 
"h'eciio'0-^'1  "'nse  tlie  HUulilying  persons  for  tlic  dispensation  of  justice,  which  now  formed  so  important  a 
experience nno’qiiatia-  brunch  of  the  constitution  established  for  the  internal  administration  of  thc  aflairs  of  India, 
entlors  of  Registers  Lord  Minto  maintained  that  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  public  schools  in  England  and 

mUr  wlUi'IJwwenf" " in  tin*  college  of  Fort  William,  was  not  calculated,  however  valuable  in  themselves,  to 

•Fudges.  Besides  which,  qualify  a young  man,  without  further  aid  and  instruction,  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
in  such  vacancies  oc-  ihey  are  called  upon  to  perform  ns  Registers  or  Assistants;  and  occasionally,  and  more 
remrt8to{^ovemuimt°  l’s],l  c'‘illy  the  higher  functions,  when  die  entire  charge  of  a Zillah  may  at  any  time  devolve 
and  to  confine  them-  to  the  Register,  by  the  death  and  sudden  illness  of  the  Judge  and  Magistrate, 
selves  to  duties  con-  8.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  those  defects,  which  occurred  as  practicable,  without  a 
— 1 1 ' the  system,  established  for  the  administration  of  justice  were, 


peace,  and  other 
gonoies,  till  n : 
be  appointed. 


1st.  To  appoint  some  person  of  legal  knowledge  and  liabits  lo  the  situation  of  professor  of 
law,  l'or  the  instruction  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  service,  in  the  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence;  in  the  rules  which  should  govern  their  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  as  justices  of  the  peace;  and,  as  lar  as  circumstances  will  admit,  in  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  Hindoo  and  Mahominedan  law.  2d.  To  instruct  them,  by  means  of  the 
professor  of  the  regulations,  in  a knowledge  of  those  regulations.  3d.  To  attach  the  persons 
destined  for  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  lo  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewunny  Aduwlut, 
anti  Nizam  Adnwlut,  in  the  capacily  of  assistants,  in  order  that  they  mnv  acquire  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  ol'tne  several  Courts  of  judicature,  until  their  services  may  be 
actually  required  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  the  Zillah  Courts,  tvs  registers  and  head 
or  second  assistants;  and  finally  to  establish  periodical  examinations  in  die  above  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  both  with  the  view  of  exciting  a spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
junior  servants  of  the  Company,  and  of  enabling  government  the  better  lo  judge  of  their 
qualifications  for  office. 

9.  The  government  concurring  in  those  suggestions,  a series  of  resolutions  passed  lo  give 
them  effect;  the  concluding  one  of  which  was,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company,  who,  on 
quilling  the  college,  may  enter,  on  their  course  of  service  in  the  judicial  department,  rise 
only  in  that  department:  and  that  in  like  manner,  those  persons  who  may  enter  into  the 
revenue  department,  rise  only  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 

10.  Those  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  nnd  Bombay; 
anil  though  no  similar  plan  was  expressly  introduced  at  Bombay,  the  principle  of  keeping 
the  two  lines  distinct  was  generally  observed  at  that  settlement.  The  rule  was  subsequently 
disregarded.  'I  lie  tide  changed  in  favour  of  the  revenue  branch,  both  at  Madras  and  at 
Bombay;  and  collectors  were  considered  from  their  training,  aud  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
which  afforded  them,  as  it  was  assumed,  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
the  revenue  system,  landed  tenures  and  territorial  rights,  which  become  matter  of  litigation, 
as  better  qualified  for  the  office  of  judge,  than  those  who  had  not  acquired  any  practical 


f judge,  than  those  who  had  not  acquired  any  practical 
experience  on  those  subjects.  The  impression  was,  ns  it  appears  to  me,  an  unfortunate 
one ; and  led  to  tlie  revival  of  the  practice  of  selecting  judicial  servants  for  the  revenue 
line,  and  revenue  servants  for  the  judicial,  lo  the  injury  of  both  branches;  aguiust  tlie  evils 
of  which,  Lord  Minto  had  applied  a remedy. 

1 1.  No  person  should  be  appointed  to  the  civil  service  under  the  age  of  twenty,  nor  after 
he  has  completed  his  twenty-tilth  year:  and  lie  should  be  entitled  to  retire  on  the  annuity 
. fund  after  an  actual  service  of  twenty  years.  After  having  received  a sound  classical 
education,  the  attention  of  those  destined  to  India,  should  bo  directed  to  the  study  “of 
political  economy,  and  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  not  English  law,  but  general 
jurisprudence."  “Their  minds  should  be  impressed,"  (I  refer  more  especially  to  the 
judicial  line,  as  demanding  primary  consideration)  “ by  instruction  and  discipline,  with 
correct  notions  ol  right  and  wrong ; with  proper  views  of  tlie  proportion  of  pains  and 
penalties  to  public  offences,  and  tlie  distinction  between  such  offences  and  injuries;  with  a 
just 'discrimination  between  redress  of  injuries  by  law  and  by  equity;  with  the  leading 
tnaxinis  of  tlm  law  of  evidence  ; the  . acknowledged  ptinci^Lp|  ol’^ii risjirijidence  applicable 
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to  eases  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  with  a proper  conception  of  the  legal  extent  of  their  " 

own  powers;”  and  should  undergo  u very  strict  examination  before  they  receive  their  Appendix  (A.) 
appointments  for  India.  ....  , . • . “ ~ •• 

12.  On  their  arrival  in  India,  they  should  go  through  die  course  of  discipline  prescribed  y,-  rPa^/Ia'  Esa 

by  the  existing  regulations.  They  should  be  attached  to  the  SJndder  and  Ni'/annit  Ada  wlot  ^ 

at  the  Presidency,  or  to  either  of  the  Zillalt  Courts,  to  a collector’s  cutchery  in  the  Pro-  ’ 

viuccs,  or  to  a political  residency,  according  to  their  peculiar  qualifications,  or  the  choice 
each  may  make  of  either  of  those  branches  of  the  administration.  The  facilities  which  exist 
for  requiring  a knowledge  of  the  languages,  the  restrictions  against  the  .employment  of  civil 
servants,  until  fully  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  the  leisure  they 
command  to  improve  on  the  ground-work  laid  in  England,  by  a studious  and  diligent  appli- 
cation of  their  time  in  India,  are  advantages  of  which  the  majority  profitably  avail  themselves. 

13.  Under  such  a plan,  neither  a professor  of  law  nor  of  the  regulations,  as  proposed  by 
Lord  Minto,  will  he  necessary,  a knowledge  of  which  is  easily  acquired.  On  a servant's 
selecting  the  judicial  line,  passing  Ids  examination  in  the  languages,  and  being  reported  to 
possess  a general  knowledge  of  the  regulations,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  Hindoo  utul 
Mahnmedan  Codes,  lie  should  he.  appointed  to  the  situation  of  no  assistant  to  a Zillalt  Court, 
wakinw  himself  conversant,  with  its  forms  and  proceedings;  and  being  also  employed  in  this 
trial  of  suits  for  money  or  other  personal  property  notexeeediilg  20/.  (IP  200.) ; in  hearing 
anti  determining  petty  offences;  and  in  taking  depositions  mid  examinations  in  cases  of 
higher  crimes,  within  the  limits  of  the  Sudder  station,  for  at  least  four  years.  After  that 
period,  lie  should  be  stationed  in  the  larger  or  more  populous  towns  or  perguimahs;  his 
civil  jurisdiction  being  extended  to  the  cognizance  of  suits  of  all  descriptions,  for  money  or 
other  personal  property,  or  the  property  or  possession  of  land,  or  for  any  oilier  description 
of  real  property,  not  exceeding  50/.  (IP  500.);  and  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  Moon- 
sills.  He  should  also  be  appointed  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  vested 
in  a single  magistrate  by  the  laws  of  England,  or  such  enlarged  powers  as  local  circum- 
stances may  reader  it  expedient  to  vest  in  a single  magistrate  in  India.  He  should  continue 
in  those  subordinate  situations  of  assistant  judge  and  assistant  magistrate  for  a period  of 
eight  years  at  least,  from  the  date  of  his  obtaining  his  certificate  of  qua'ificaiion  in  India, 
before  he  be  eligible  to  the  judicial  bench  : the  judge,  however,  recommending  to  the  Sudder 
Aflawlut,  and  tltis  latter  Court  being  empowered,  on  such  recommendation,  to  enlarge  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  those  assistant  judges,  who  manifest,  by  i heir  temper,  conduct,  and 
ability,  qualifications  entitling  them  to  the  distinction  of  being  entrusted  with  a higher 
degree  of  responsibility. 

14.  Such  a course  of  discipline  would  supply  European  judges  sufficiently  qualified  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  India,  'lltere  is  nothing  intricate  in  the  character  of  its 
litigation.  The  subtleties  and  refinements  of  English  lnw  are  not  known,  and  it  is  to  he 
hoped  may  never  be  known  in  the  provinces  of  India.  Decisions  are  formed  on  the 
plainest  and  simplest  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  Barristers  often  years  standing,  and 
nttornics  versed  in  all  the  technicalities  and  flaws  of  English  law,  are  not  required;  the 
more  especially  as  justice  and  policy  demand  that  professional  practitioners  should  be  sup- 
plied from  among  the  natives  of  India. 

15.  I can  suggest  no  means  of  preventing  these  evils  beyond  that  of  immediately  removing  'pi,0  |){.s[  inonns 
those  who  display  a disposition  to  extravagance  and  idleness  from  the  Presidency,  and  of  preventing  tlio 
placing  them  under  respectable  and  experienced  functionaries  in  the  Provinces  until  a de-  early  embarmss- 
ciclcd  reformation  be  made  in  their  habits  of  improvidence.  Expensive  habits,  however,  are  meats  nail  subso- 
not  the  growth  exclusively  of  India;  they  are  acquired  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  queat  expensive 
England,  at  the  Universities,  nnd  even  under  the  parental  roof.  If  a young  man  of  de-  ^iltS°  t ,tfm°1' 
pendent  circumstances  does  not  see  the  folly  of  extravagant  habits  at  the  age  of  twenty,  no  cni  Sl  rvan  *• 
regulations  will  check  Ills  indulgence  of  them  in  India.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  will  at 

that  age  have  acquired  a reiish  for  live  society  null  attractions  of  his  native  country,  and  will 
repair  to  India  with  resolutions  to  economise,  with  the  view  of  retiring  from  it  with  an  in- 
dependence within  the  prescribed  period  of  the  service,  than  if  he  went  out  an  inexperienced 
boy  of  seventeen.  From  the  stale  of  the  society  in  India,  the  local  authorities  have  the 
amplest  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  junior  civil  ser- 
vants; of  their  pursuits  and  general  fitness  lor  particular  branches  of  the  administration; 
and  above  all,  of  their  temper  and  conciliatory  disposition;  qualities  more  essential  to  the 
Indian  service,  in  reference  to  their  association  with  natives,  than  first-rate  tulents ; and 
upon  tlic  chief  local  authority  the  responsibility  should  rest,  of  not  promoting  those  no- 
torious for  their  expensive  habits,  or  who  are  involved  in  embarrassments.  The  same  re- 
sponsibility should  attach  to  the  home  authorities  in  the  distribution  of  their  patronage. 

1 6.  I can  add  nothing  on  these  points  to  the  observations  contained  in  my  Minute  of  the  General  oliservn- 
3d  of  August  1824.  Since  that  date,  the  Annuity  Fund  lias  been  established  for  the  Civil  tionsontho  salaries 
Service,  on  the  principle  detailed  in  Appendix  1.  to  the  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Coin-  a!,‘) ; l r0fl,oct8  0 
in  it  lee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  live  present  State  of  the  Affairs  ulvl  SL'rViints' 
of  the  Company.  There  is  another  land  in  India,  formed  by  a contribution,  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent,  on  salaries,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of  civil  servants  who  may  die 
in  indigent  circumstances;  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the  grant 
of  an  allowance  to  the  widows  of  retired  annuitants,  which  appears  to  be  called  for,  from  the 
revolutions  that  have  occurred  in  the  financial  state  of  India.  In  illustration  of  which,  this 


le  but  forcible  fact  will  suffice.  In  1812,  a servant  who  laid  saved  12,800/.,  aucl  vested 
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• Registers  now  re- 
ceive fixed  salaries 
in  lieu  of  fees. 


the  amount  in  the  government  securities,  might  return  to  England  with  an  income  of 
1,000/.;  a similar  capital  now  yields  little  more  than  400/.  The  fact  also  proves  the  great 
amelioration  that  has  token  place  in  the  finances  of  the  Ci  mpnuy. 

17.  The  salary  for  writers  I consider  sufficient.  As  soon  as  they  qualify  themselves  and 
enter  on  public  employment,  a junior  assistant  judge  should  receive  500  rupees  a month, 
and  the  foes  on  the  suits  he  may  decide.  A senior  assistant  judge  should  he  allowed  1,000 
rupees  a month,  and  the  * fees  on  the  suits  he  may  decide ; a further  increase  being  made- 
oil  his  completing  a ten  years’  residence  in  India,  after  which  lie  should  trust  to  the  chances 
of  the  service  for  his  further  advance.  The  salaries  of  those  of  corresponding  rank  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  service  being  regulated  on  similar  principles. 

18.  Recent  accounts  from  Bombay  represent  the  prospects  of  the  junior  brandies  of  the 
service  as  most  deplorable  and  disheartening.  I can  offer  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  not 
knowing  the  changes  which  have  been  lately  introduced,  or  the  grounds  on  which  the  repre- 
sentation is  founded.  The  salaries  of  the  higher  class  of  functionaries  are  in  general  liberal, 
and  enable  civil  servants  to  command  every  comfort  in  India,  and  to  save  a portion  of  the 
amount;  but  those  earnings  will  not  now  accumulate  and  yield  an  adequate,  indqiendence 
in  this  country  within  any  reasonable  period  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  low  rule  of  i merest 
and  die  ruinous  state  of  the  exchange  Some  relief  therefore  appears  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. The  Annuity  Fund,  to  which  the  service  contribute  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
on  their  allowances,  will  go  a great  way  in  aid  of  the  public  finances,  in  the  extension  of 
that  relief. 


See  Evidence  7th  19.  Mr.  Melvill  believes  that  the  expense  to  the  Company  of  supporting  the  Annuity 
of  Juno  1830,  Funds  of  the  three  Presidencies  will  be  between  50,000/.  and  00,000/.  annually.  They  eon- 

Query  and  Reply,  tribute  also  liberally  in  the  allowance  of  interest,  anil  of  exchange  to  the  Charitable  Fund. 

5704.  Suppose  we  take  the  whole  expense  at  80,000/.,  it  is  the  extent  of  the  civil  pension  list  for 

llie  civil  branch  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  cannot  be  considered  an  improvident 
expenditure.  The  accounts  are  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  ; when,  if  the 
balance  of  the  fond  shall  be  larger  than  indicated  in  n prospective  estimate,  framed  at  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  the  fund,  the  difference  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  Company,  and 
vice  versii. 

N i Outofei  lit  Mr.  Melvill  apprehends  that  this  adjustment  will  prove  very  favourable  to  the  Company; 
annuities  available  civ,l  servants  not  having  taken  the  annuities  to  the  number  that  were  expected.  There 
in  live  years,  41  cannot  be  a doubt  upon  the  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 

only  hove  been  the  expense  to  the  Company  is  so  great  us  dint  estimated  by  Mr.  Melvill,  even  if  the  whole 

taken;  viz.  annuities  were  taken  nnmutlly.  Instead  of  meeting  the  service  half  way  by  granting  an 

Bengal  - - 19  annuity  of  500/,,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  system,  it  is  contended  that  the  Company  do 

Minims  - - 13  n0;  meet  us  one-lhird  of  the  wny,  anil  that  they  grant  only  :)00/.  in  every  1,000/.  annuity, 

Bombay  - - 9 instead  of  500/.  I am  not  competent  to  prove  the  fact,  nor  have  I yet  received  from  India 

the  data  on  which  it  is  founded.  But  the  point  at  issue  is  of  material  importance.  There 
should  he  a proportion  of  1,500/.  annuities,  to  which  the  seniors  of  those  taking  the  1,000/. 
should  succeed,  as  vacancies  occur.  That  increase  in  tile  annuities,  which  would  induce 
persons  to  retire  from  India,  who  now  prolong  their  stay,  and  some  relief  in  effecting  remit- 
tances to  England,  appear  to  he  die  best  means  of  improving  the  prospects  of  the  service, 
with  the  least  pressure  on  the  public  finances. 


And  how  fur  pro-  20.  Though  it  is  a principle  of  the  civil  service  that  promotion  shall  succeed  by  seniority 
motion  by  comped-  that  rule  is  not  yet  imperative  in  its  operation,  in  nominations  to  official  situations.  Pro- 
dun  is  encouraged,  motion  by  competition  nitty  be  said  to  be  checked  by  legislative  enactment.  I consider  it, 
Nop!.  In  the  Act  of  however,  a salutary  restraint  on  patronage,  without  inflicting  any  serious  injury  on  the 
1793,  three  years  service.  After  12  years,  a servant  is  eligible  to  the  highest  situation,  even  to  Council, 
is  rcnnhiliMo'cn-  ^le  Court  of  Directors  may  select  the  ablest  lor  Council ; and  a Governor  may  also  exer- 
titloa  civil  servant  “se  ^m.1  P°'vcr  •"  •aspect  to  subordinate  situations.  It  would,  however,  be  felt  ns  a hardship 
t0  hold  .,n  office  of  were  » junior  to  be  preferred  to  u senior,  merely  because  the  former  has  had  an  opportunity 
500/.  per  nun.;  six  of  distinguishing  himself,  which  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter.  Whenever  a repre- 
yonrs  for  1,500/.  scutative  government  maybe  established  in  British  India,  intellectual  competition  will 

per  annum;  nine  naturally  arise;  and  first-rate  talents,  and  the  most  brilliant  attainments  will  acquire,  the 
years  for  one  of  ascendancy  and  the  guidance  of  affairs.  Under  the  present  constitution  of  India,  and  the 
3,000/.  per  ann.  ; simple  and  inartificial  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  there  is  not  a very  large  field 
for  one  ofVooo/  officin!  competition  : the  more  especially  ns  the  highest  prize  in  the  service  is  generally 
uml  upwards.  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  servants  of  the  Company. 

21.  The  obsolete  commercial  designations  of  writers,  factors,  junior  and  senior  merchants, 
will  no  doubt  be  abolished,  and  more  appropriate  ones  substituted. 

Whether  places  in  22.  No  other  elevated  situations  can  probably  be  chosen  for  the  re-eslabl ishnicut  of  the 

India,  particularly  in  health  of  Europeans  ill  Western  India,  than  those  already  discovered;  the  N.-ilglu-mes and 
miSt^ofhe  chosen  for  Mi,"belcshwar.  They  cannot,  however,  he  bo  efficacious  in  restoring  a constitution  debili- 
thc  ru-cstablishnicnt  of  lillt‘d  by  a long  residence  in  India,  as  voyages  to  the  Cape,  Si.  Helena,  and  ttbove  all,  to  the 
the  health. of  Haro-  mother  country.  The  expense  of  a voyage  home  and  hack,  and  n sojourn  in  England  for 

^peree'de'tlt'oxpen-  .lhl‘ee  ol’  f,ve  yen,'s>  are  serious  drawbacks  on  the  Indian  service,  especially  where  a servant 
sire  voyages  to  the  is  compelled  to  encroach  on  his  capital,  the  earnings  of  years,  for  a maintenance,  during 
Cape,  Saint  Helena,  the  period  of  absence.  It  is  ruinous  to  his  prospects,  of  ultimately  retiring  with  a moderate 
nndLurope.  independency  to  his  native  country. 

2.  Natives 
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2.  Natives  of  India.. 

23.  The  obligation  imposed  on  the  British  government  to  protect  the  vast  population  ti oil's 'noi lnfes  o'u  t 
of  India  subject  to  its  allegiance,  and  to  improve  its  condition,  cannot  be  discharged  with  uny  tlisnilvuirtages 
any  degree  of  safety  or  success,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  social  and  political  „uc|(.,.  which  they 
institutions,  and  of  the  character  and  actual  condition  of  the  people.  It  would  be  a waste  of  labour. 

time  to  comment  on  those  speculative  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  on  the  singular 
structure  of  Hindoo  society,  at  a time  when  their  religions  institutes  and  code  of  laws  were 
unknown.  The  labours  and  researches  of  the  learned  having,  however,  unfolded  tbeir 
contents,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  our  aggrandizement  having  enlarged  our  intercourse, 
we  possess  materials  sufficient,  though  yet  in  many  respects  defective,  to  legislate  with 
greater  degree  of  certainty  than  formerly,  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  empire  in 
India. 

24.  It  is  contended  by  one  class  of  those  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  on  the  affairs 
of  India,  that  the  Hindoos,  the  muss  of  the  population,  in  their  domestic  and  national 
character,  have  been  stationary  since  the  age  of  Menu.  That  though  conquerors  have 
established  themselves  at  different  times,  in  different  parts  of  India,  yet  the  original  inhabi- 
tants have  lost  very  little  of  their  original  character.  The  undents  in  fact  give  a descrip-  Onne. 

tion  of  them,  which  our  early  travellers  confirmed,  and  our  own  personal  knowledge  of  y;r  yg4  Jones, 
them  nearly  verifies.  The  Hindoos  have  been  confined  to  the  same  enste  and  way  of  life 
from  sire  to  son.  Their  prejudices  have  been  transmitted  like  instincts:  and  the  same 
unvaried  standard  of  opinion  and  refinement,  have  blended  countless  generations  in  its  un-  on  the 

progressive  everlasting  mould.  “ The  people  tire  little  different  from  what  they  were  one  knowiedgo  of 
thousand  years  ago.  To  their  few  wants,  the  uniformity  and  extreme  simplicity  of  their  characters, 
habits,  tlicir  unsocial  education,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate;  to  these  causes,  and  not  to  Sir  W.  Stmchey’s 
our  laws,  are  to  he  ascribed  the  peculiarities  of  the  people.”  The  disadvantages  under  replies'  to  queries, 
which  they  labour,  arc  attributable  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  institution  of  castes."  1802. 

25.  The  tact  is  admitted  by  an  adverse  party,  “ as  proved  by  tire  highest  authorities,  ^ Rickards, 
that  the  Hindoo  castes  are  now  the  same  us  they  have  been  for  centuries;"  yet  these  con- 
tend that  the  constitution  of  their  society  would  always  have  admitted  tbeir  gratifying  their 

tastes,  and  the  natural  bias  of  their  minds,  to  the  same  extent  ns  is  now  perceptible,  and  to 
much  greater,  il'  the  gates  of  knowledge  Lud  becu  fairly  opened,  the  means  of  attaining  it 
honestly  encouraged,  :tnd  laws  anti  regulations  i nacted,  really  calculated  to  improve  their 
condition.  But  in  those  respects  our  system,  both  social  and  political,  lias  unfortunately 
been  fraught  with  obstructions  and  discouragement.  That  the  error  lies  in  supposing  that 
the  religion  of  the  mass,  as  now  constituted,  is  an  absolute  bur  to  the  progress  of  iraprove- 
ment,  or  binds  them  down  as  slaves  to  the  observance  of  minute  ceremonies  and  rites, 
which  no  individual  of  the  community  dares,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  violate.  'Tito 
great  mass  of  Hindoos  throughout  India  consists  of  mixed  tribes  of  innumerable  denomi- 
nations, and  tied  down  by  no  restraints,  which  are  not  imputable  to  an  intolerable  land- 
tax,  to  poverty,  ignorance,  and  despotic  power,  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
liberal  institutions  would  speedily  dispel.  That  the  impressions  which  have  so  long  and 
so  generally  prevailed,  as  to  the  superstition  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  un- 
alterable simplicity  of  their  food  and  habits, are  erroneous,  and  a delusion,  advanced  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company  to  palliate  their  errors,  and  their  misrule. 

26.  I am  free  to  confess  tlml  1 belong  to  the  former  class  of  disputants.  I attribute  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  aiul  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  to 
their  religion,  and  above  all  to  the  institution  of  castes,  which  1ms  maintained  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  the  most  powerful  influence  in  perpetuating  prejudices,  the  influence  of 
which  is  filial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

27.  Ilad  the  original  code  of  the  Hindoos  been  more  generally  diffused,  it  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  reformed  many  of  its  absurdities,  and  the  improvement  in  tire 
condition  of  its  followers  would  have  been  more  rapid.  Unfortunately,  however,  ns  the 
knowledge  of  the  code  was  confined  to  the.  libraries  of  the  priesthood,  anil  was  inaccessible 
to  the  numerous  subdivisions  into  which  the  original  divisions  branched  forth,  each  caste 
formed  its  own  rules  for  its  moral  discipline,  prescribing  tire  observance  of  minute  cere- 
monies, regulating  its  food,  dress,  manners,  and  social  intercourse  with  other  castes, 
infinitely  more  rigid  than  the  original  text,  which  no  individual  of  that  community  dares 
violate  under  the  severest  penalties;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  each  separate 
caste  has  its  own  assembly  of  eldera,  who  enforce  its  laws  with  the  most  arbitrary  severity. 

The  Hindoo  religion  admits  of  no  proselytes.  The  same  principle,  and  it  is  a principle  of 
degradation,  pervades  each  of  the  grand  and  minor  divisions  of  Hindooism.  Each  of  die 
four  grand  divisions  was,  and  each  of  their  respective  and  numerous  subdivisions  is,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  stationed  between  certain  Walls  of  separation,  which  are  impassable  by  the 
purest  virtue  and  the  most  conspicuous  merit.  Purity  of  footl  and  a rigid  observance  of 
ridiculous  forms  and  ceremonies,  constitute  the  standard  of  moral  excellence  and  superiority 
of  character.  The  commission  of  crime  is  not  viewed  ns  so  heinous  an  offence  us  a broach 
ol  the  rules  of  caste.  An  eater  of  fish,  though  the  purest  of  all  food,  is  excluded  from  the 
hospitality  of  those  who  live  on  a vegetable  diet:  and  the  consumer  ol'  animal  food  is  held 
in  a stiff  lower  scale  of  degradation.  The  purest  virtue  and  tlie  highest  personal  merit, 
cannot  wipe  off' this  stamp  of  caste  degradation. 

23.  I do  not  mean  to  contend  that  die  institution  of  castes  opposes  any  obstacles  to 
agricultural  pursuits  uiul  improvements.  The  raw  products  of  the  soil  may  be  carried  to 
any  extent,  in  promotion  of  die  external  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  as  it  affects  its 
internal  pi-gs^f^pj  ffhs&SUfiilijretcdilie  il'iixl'lcr'kpretlatffldl.SiTllb.-.siipislci  ivioiSnof)  tint  ill  ihdotifci  i I 
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* even  of  tlic  wealthiest,  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  resources  of 

Appendix  (A.)  ]luli«.  “ Their  laws  of  inheritance  also  obliging  men  to  divide  their  property,  not  only 

contribute  to  split  the  whole  country  into  potatoe  fields,  but  essentially  diminish  one  of  the 

hi  "host  motives  to  action,  and  at  all  events  effectually  prevent  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy 
ofwcnhh.”  The  custom  of  the  country  too,  which  venders  so  many  offices  hereditary,  and 
authorizes  n division  of  official  emoluments,  by  circumscribing  the  field  of  competition  for 
official  employment,  checks  every  motive  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  reduces  si  mat  ions 
of"  honourable  independency  to'  a standard,  not  affording  a maintenance  to  the  holders 
birTUomnsMunro.  mil0n{,  ,vl,om  tiie  emoluments  may  be  divided,  and  compels  thorn  to  resort  to  acts  of  cor- 

ruption and  peculation. 

29.  The  prejudices  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  morever,  being  unfavourable  to 
the  consumption  atul  increase  of  cattle,  it  is  of  little  comparative  value ; and  only  a small 
portion  of  the  land  is  reserved  for  pasture,  or  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  products 
for  their  food.  Were  those  prejudices  destroyed,  die  price  of  cattle,  as  an  article  of  con- 
sumption, trade  and  manufacture  would  rise,  and  bear  some  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  and 
the  value  of  lnnd  and  the  wages  of  labour  would  increase.  Hut  this  is  hopeless,  so  long  as 
Hindoo  prejudices  predominate  against  the  consumption  of  animal  food.  They  are  stubborn 
obstacles  to  the  raising  the  value  of  a commodity,  of  which  die  high  price  is,  according  to 
Adam  Smith,  so  very  essential  to  improvement.  In  India,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  in  tillage  are  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  for  the  support  of  man.  In 
England  it  is  the  reverse,  the  larger  portion  of  land  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
cattle. 

GO.  What  I mean  to  illustrate  by  these  observations  is  this,  that  from  the  simplicity  of 
Hindoo  habits,  controlled  by  the  institution  of  castes,  the  proportion  of  the  population  em- 
ployed in  raising  food  being  annually  increased,  and  the  proportion  in  every  thing  else 
being  annually  diminished,  the  labour  of  a man  upon  the  land  is  just  sufficient  to  add  as 
much  to  the  produce  as  will  maintain  himself  and  raise  a family.  Men  have  food,  but  they 
have  nothing  else.  The  human  race  becomes  a mere  multitude  of  animals  of  a very  low 
description.  Having  only  two  functions,  that  of  raising  food  and  that  of  consuming  it. 

31.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  however,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  India  who 
has  not  his  daily  food  and  a hut  to  shelter  him  at  night.  'There  is  more  general  comfort 
and  happiness  than  in  other  countries;  and  the  cultivators  contrive  to  save  money,  to 
expend  in  marriages  and  other  ceremonials  enjoined  by  their  religion.  So  long,  however, 
ns  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  Hindoos  continue  unchanged,  so  long  must  the  internal 
state  of  India  continue  depressed. 

32.  The  opinion  of  Governor  Duncan,  than  whom  no  ono  knew  India  better,  is  impor- 
tant on  this  subject.  Mr.  Rickards,  one  of  his  council,  remarked  on  the  poverty,  absence 
of  comforts  and  insecurity,  which  age3  of  oppressive  government  had  so  universally 
established,  and  disarmed  death  of  all  its  terrors  among  the  natives.  Indifferent  to  it  from 
fatalism,  it  was  from  these  and  other  causes,  Sometimes  not  unacceptable  and  Sometimes 
even  desirable.  Mr.  Duncan  observed,  that  he  should  he  sorry,  “ were  the  impression  as 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  being  less  happy  than  those  of  Europe,  likely 
to  become  the  received  opinion,  by  those  who  are  to  legislate  for  them  in  England.  From 
the  wealthier  classes  of  inhabitants  downwards,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as  we  descend, 
are  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  according  to  the  education  and  consequent 
habits  of  the  several  classes,  of  more  easy  attainment,  in  the  various  parts  of  India  Mr. 
Duncan  had  seen  and  acted  in,  thnn  he  understands  them  to  he  in  Europe;  whence  the 
alleged  indifference  to  life  in  the  former  country  ought  perhaps  to  be  sought  for  (as  far  as 

Bombay,  Jail. Con-  ma)’  rai%  subsist)  in  the  moral  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mnhomc- 

sul,  17  Feb.  1810.  dans,  rather  than  in  their  inherent  disregard  of  life,  which  in  most  societies  on  earth  is  - 
with  the  general  mass  not  far  from  a level.” 

33.  I will,  however,  appeal  to  facts,  to  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Bombay,  the 
oldest  European  settlement  in  India,  having  been  under  the  Portuguese  ami  British  rule 
for  three  centuries;  On  its  cession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  the  population  did  not  exceed 
15,000  souls,  “ the  outcasts  of  the  natives  of  India.”  It  now  contains  15,474  houses,  valued 

itives  of  great 
'.lass  of  ‘native 
of  labou  r are 

„ _ ..  , - greater  portion  of  poverty  nor  ignorance 

Printed  Cottons 20,000  l*lun  Prevn^s  among  the  same  number  of  individuals  in  the  most  civilised  part  of  Europe  ; 

und  Calicoes'  io.ooo  thei-t?  is  no  intolerable  land-tax,  no  despotic  power,  except,  that  of  summary  deportation  of 
Eninbies  - - zoo  Europeans;  knowledgo  is  widely  diffused;  liberal  institutions  are  encouraged  and  exist; 
Ginnnd Win™  mid  a spirit  of  independency  prevails  among  the  people,  which  llicy  freely  assort  in  the 
consumed  by  maintenance  of  their  rights  ancl  privileges.  The  custom  duties  are  very  low.  'There  is  an 
tlio  Purse™  entire  freedom  of  trade.  It  is  the  land  of  universal  toleration;  and  in  no  part  nf  the  world 
nLtoin..,8  T°  lfl  | l0  jri'e  the  inhabitants  so  lightly  taxed.  Of  the  population,  excluding  European  troops,  tho 
Wearing Appa-  ’ English  amount  to  938;  nnd  tho  native  Christiaue  to  8,020.  'There  are  10,738  Pursues, 
F1  • * 1.600  and  25,020  Mahomcilans,  and  the  restore  Hindoos.  How,  in  what  degree  do  the  wants  of 

Hardware  Il°^- a, soo  8Uc^  a population, contribute  to  onetmrngn  industry,  and  augment  the  resources  anil  the 
t The  demand  for’ tho  rcvt'MUt-‘s  of  «■  country?  The  annual  consumption  of  the  native  portion  of  tlmt  populous 
Wumdaciures  of  India  unci  wealthy  island,  of  articles,  the  produce  of  Europe,  amounts  to  J 15,2-10/.  The  chief 
tlonbla*  the  'denumdfor  . ,:U(!  -cnui»«rnted.*  The  consumption  of  articles,  tho  produce  of  India,  amounts  to 
the  iminnfuctures  of  <>o7,G98/.  of  which  210,000/.  is  of  grain,  and  of  piece  f goods  25,000/.  The  opinions  recently 
the  United  Kingdorp^-pf^qi^^.  t^  v''dUohcthfl>CitiSttioiiil)iiro^u»tg i abhirai T f :»di sat i iliobVlnty  is  carried, 
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is  also  erroneous.  The  number  of  bullocks,  sbeep  and  kid  daily  slaughtered  on  the  island  " “ 

scarcely  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  Christian  and  Parsec  portions  of  the  community,  Appendix  (A.) 
including  the  European  troops  and  senmen  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  Europeans  stationed  »,  r 

in  the  interior  obtain  animal  food  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  jJ  Esa 

84.  These  facts  arc  sufficient  to  prove  tin;  few  and  simple  wants  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  a April  30,  l’ 8327* 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  castes  has  diminished  even  at  Bombay.  Among  the 
Parsees  (who  were  also  originally  classed  into  four  orders,  the  athornes  or  sacerdotal  order, 
the  military,  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  and  the  working  people)  the  power  of  punchuyets 
hits  become  nearly  obsolete,  and  a great  revolution  has  occurred  in  that  class  of  tho  popu- 
lation within  the  last  twenty  years,  Those  who  first  came  to  Bombay  were  chiefly  workmen 
seeking  employment  in  the  dock-yard  and  shipping.  Several  of  them  ncquirod  wealth  by 
their  iudustry.  Those  who  followed,  regarding  the  men  of  established  wealth  as  their  patrons 
and  protectors,  received  assistance  from  them  in  their  difficulties,  and  in  return  yielded  them 
a willing  respect,  as  their  benefactors  and  protectors.  It  is  the  spirit  of  all  small  and  isoluted 
castes,  and  of  sects  established  in  the  midst  of  larger  communities  of  a different  tuition  or 
religion,  to  consider  themselves  as  more  intimately  connected  with  each  oilier,  and  as  forming 
persons  of  one  family.  This  was  originally  strongly  felt  by  the  Parsees,  while  they  con  tinued 
a small  and  humble  body.  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  chief  Parsees  had  each  his  tribe 
of  dependents,  whom  he  pushed  on  in  various  lines  of  life,  and  supported  at  considerable 
expense.  This  dependence  was  part  of  his  magnificence  and  glory.  Crowds  of  Parsees, 
however,  continued  to  pour  in  from  the  northward ; and  as  the  majority  had  no  claims  upon 
any  of  the  richer  Parsees  at  Bombay,  and  as  they  rose  to  importance  from  their  own 
industry,  the  system  of  internal  management,  long  ripe  for  a change,  became  weakened 
about  die  year  1800,  and  received  a violent  check.  The  higher  clnsses  were  disposed  to 
manage  for  themselves.  The  lower,  who  no  longer  received  the  same  support  from  their 
superiors,  were  thrown  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  taught  to  trust  to  themselves  and 
their  own  efforts.  The  consequence  was  a greater  degree  of  independence  on  both  sides, 
which  has  naturally  produced  its  benefits  and  disadvantages.  The  public,  however,  on  the 
whole,  is  more  effectually  served,  whilst  die  different  individuids  pursue  with  intelligence 
their  separate  interests;  their  increased  numbers  rendering  them  less  fitted  for  being  con- 
stituted ns  a caste,  than  when  they  were  fewer  and  less  powerful.  As  a body  of  men,  they 
are  resolute,  and  fully  capable  and  disposed  to  redress  themselves  by  force.  They  arc 
already  masters  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  island;  they  have  a 
connection  with  almost  every  trading  firm  of  Bombay ; and  are  regarded  by  the  other  castes 
with  some  dread,  from  the  ascendancy  of  their  character.  They  have,  within  these  few 
years,  become  less  profuse  in  their  marriages  and  general  expenditure.  They  have  imbibed, 
however,  many  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  dress  is  not  more  costly;  their 
food  (they  abstain  from  eating  beef)  is  more  expensive  than  the  Hindoos,  but  infinitely  less 
so  than  that  of  Europeans.  Tho  Pnrsce  puncfmyet  still,  however,  exercises  some  powers 
beneficially,  chiefly  in  matters  connected  with  their  religion  and  domestic  rights,  and  in 
which  they  have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  enforcing  their  decides : but  as  a moral 
restraint,  its  maxims  and  influence  are  nearly  obsolete. 

35.  The  Court  of  Directors  expressed  an  anxiety  to  restore  the  power  formerly  exercised 
by  the  higher  classes  of  Parsees  over  their  inferiors,  by  means  of  their  punchayets.  It 
was  found  impracticable.  Indirect  influence,  moral  estimation,  and  long  habits  of  volun- 
tary acquiescence  in  the  will  of  others,  when  once  interrupted,  were  not  easily  restored,  and 
least  of  all  by  positive  institutions.  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  increase  of  the  tribe, 
die  numbers  now  possessed  of  wealth,  their  independent  turn  of  mind,  and  from  the  want 
of  a good  understanding  among  the  leading  families.  It  would  be  difficult  also  to  enact  sin 
unexceptionable  body  of  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  their  punchayets,  and  unless  that 
were  done,  there  would  be  food  for  interminable  law-suits.  The  second  class  of  rich 
Parsees  wish  to  five  and  expend  their  money  as  they  please,  without  troubling  or  being 
troubled  by  punchayets.  The  Recorder’s  Court  was,  on  its  institution,  their  favourite 
punchayct.  The  spirit  that  would  have  made  them  submit  in  preference  to  their  own  heads 
of  caste,  when  they  were  a humble  body  struggling  for  existence,  was  gone,  and  could  not 
bo  revived.  Among  a rich  and  numerous  people,  who  have  lost  their  habits  of  personal 
attachment  and  obedience,  law  must  complete  the  submission,  which  opinions  and  habits  no 
longer  command.  The  schism  among  the  Parsees  at  Surat  was  of  a still  move  violent 
character,  and  they  are  of  a more  immoral  and  dissolute  race  than  at  Bombay. 

36.  No  such  emancipation,  from  the  oppression  of  caste  discipline,  lias  occurred  among 
the  Hindoos  at  Bombay.  Though  there  is  less  veneratiou  paid  to  the  Brahminical  character, 
tlie  power  exorcised  by  the  various  castes,  which  are  very  numerous,  over  their  members,  is 
still  great.  Each  caste  chooses  its  head,  and  two,  three  or  more  assessors,  who  assist  him  as 
a council.  Ordinary  matters  are  managed  by  them.  In  extraordinary  cases,  or  where  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion,  a meeting  of  the  whole  caste  is  called,  who  decide  by  a ma- 
jority. Those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  caste  are  expelled.  This  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  power;  but  it  is  not  small.  The  sentence  affects  the  man’s  wife  and 
his  children,  who  are  admitted  to  no  intercourse  with  tlui  caste,  cannot  eat,  drink  or  sleep 
in  any  of  the  houses  of  the  caste  people,  and  the  children  cannot  marry  whilst  they  con- 
tinue under  the  interdict.  On  their  submission,  a trilling  fine,  and  a dinner  to  tho  caste, 
are  the  ordinary  punishments.  In  some  castes  they  must  be  purified- by  a Brahmin  before 
they  can  be  re-admitted.  Many  castes  in  Bombay',  especially'  the  lower,  have  shown  a 
great  desire  to  subdivide  themselves.  They  have  been  left  to  arrange  their  disputes  among 
themselves;  the  majority  have  sometimes  expelled  the  minority,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them 
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1 edging  each  other.  Sometimes  the  minority  form  themselves  into  a separate  body,  select 
their  council,  enact  their  own  rules,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  separate  laws.  In  no 
instance  have  the  seceders,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parsees,  boldly  thrown  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  a court  of  law.  Such  an  example  is  alone  wanting  to  lead  to  a dissolu- 
tion ol'  the  influence  of  caste  institutions.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  population  of  Bombay. 

37.  In  the  provinces  the  influence  of  caste  institutions  is  still  more  inveterate.  Through- 
out the  Hindoo  code  the  superiority  of  the  Brahmin  over  all  earthly  beings,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inculcated,  and  the  scale  of  caste  superiority,  and  of  degradation,  is  as  rigidly  main- 
tained by  the  laws  of  each  subdivided  class.  Brahmins  are  defiled  in  our  gaols,  if  confined 
in  the  same  quadrangle  with  Mhars,  Maungs,  ICoolies,  Bbeels  and  Burnooses,*  though  at 
a distance  and  in  separate  apartments ; for  to  such  persons  it  is  not  permitted  to  reside  even 
within  the  same  village  with  persons  of  caste;  and  while  a Bralnnin  is  cooking,  the  shadow 
of  a llamoosee  is  supposed  to  impart  impurity,  both  to  the  Brahmin  and  to  his  food.  Even 
the  indulgence  of  allowing  Brahmins  to  receive  water  from  a servant  of  their  own  caste  is 
not  a certain  security  against  defilement : since  their  servants  are  obliged  to  pass  by  sentries, 
as  well  s a prisoners,  of  whom  many  are  outcasts,  whose  near  approach,  without  contact,  is 
supposed  to  affect  the  purity  of  water.  One  class  of  Brahmins  will  not  eat  food  prepared 
by  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins  of  any  other  class,  nor  sit  with  them  at  any  entertainment. 
Among  the  subjects  on  which  caste  rules  are  sometimes  framed,  and  which  are  usually  per- 
verted to  the  injury  of  public  prosperity,  the  destruction  of  private  rights,  and  seldom  calcu- 
lated to  answer  any  conceivable  intention  whatever,  are  the  rules  for  carrying  on  trade  and 
manufactures,  such  as  that  no  individual  of  a Junimnyet  (caste  assembly)  shall  buy  or  sell 
more  than  a certain  quantity  of  goods  in  a certain  period,  and  there  is  a district  in  Guze- 
raite,  where  the  population  entertain  the  strongest  prejudices  against  dress.  Ill  short,  we 
encounter  “ caste  and  national  prejudices,  ancient  and  deeply  rooted  customs,  affection 
stronger  than  even  the  love  of  freedom,”  in  every  quarter,  to  discourage  intellectual  com- 
petition, and  to  enslave  the  mind.  The  natives  affect  mystery  and  concealment,  dread  the 
influence  of  evil  eyes  ou  their  houses,  families  and  cattle,  and  are  always  suspicious  of 
innovation. 

38.  Undoubtedly  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  political  condition,  and  some  re- 
laxation in  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  under  the  British  rule.  Their  wealth  and  their 
comforts  have  increased;  many  of  them  have  substantial  and  costly  houses,  keep  their 
horses  and  carriages,  entertain  Europeans,  and  with  that  view,  fit  up  one  or  two  of  their 
apartments  in  the  English  taste,  the  rest  being  kept  in  ail  unfurnished  and  filthy  state. 
Some  Brahmins  will  not  scruple  to  visit  an  Englishman  at  liis  meals,  even  whilst  lie  is 
feeding  on  a round  of  beef:  and  Brahmin  children  no  longer  hesitate  to  associate  with 
Hindoos  of  inferior  caste  in  the  English  schools.  State  policy  has  compelled  Hindoo 
sovereigns  to  bestow  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Mahomednn  conquerors,  and  to  enter- 
tain Mahomednn  troops  for  the  protection  of  i heir  principalities;  and  Hindoo  sovereigns 
have  sacrificed  their  prejudices  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  their  bigottod  oppressors.  Hin- 
doos have  often  been  seen  bowing  at  the  shrine  of  a Mahomednn  saint,  keep  their  festivals, 
and  celebrate  die  martyrdom  of  Hussain  Hossan.  Even  the  wretchedness  and  misery  which 
arc  supposed  to  follow  expulsion  from  caste  are,  in  some  districts,  said  not  to  bo  felt  by  the 
expelled  member.  All  those  remarkable  deviations  from  the  immutability  of  the  Hindoo 
character  have  occurred,  and  some  are  manifest  to  the  commonest  observer;  they,  however, 
constitute  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  If  wc  look  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Hin- 
doos, to  their  village  institutions,  which,  however  lauded  by  some,  operate  as  a discourage- 
ment to  competition  and  to  intellectual  improvement;  to  their  system  of  education,  and  to 
the  existing  state  of  their  manufactures  anti  agriculture,  no  change  is  pcrccpdblo ; they 
are  the  same  as  they  wero  centuries  ago.  With  all  their  display  of  weal  ill  in  their  houses 
and  equipages,  their  expenses  are  extremely  limited.  The  personal  expenses  of  the  most 
opulent  Hindoo  do  not  absorb  one-third  of  his  income,  another  third  is  bestowed  in  charity, 
and  tho  rest  is  saved.  The  use  of  clothes  anil  other  articles  of  British  manufacture,  admit- 
ting the  consumption  to  be  greater  than  it  actually  appears  to  be,  involves  no  proof  of 
relaxation  in  their  prejudices,  nor  affords  any  prospect  or  hope  of  on  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  caste  institutions. 


39.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  maintaining  those  institutions  as  the 
most  efficacious  instruments  for  controlling  the  moral  habits  of  the  Hindoos,  has  tended  to 
uphold  their  influence  ; and  the  institution  of  ensto  1ms  still  a strong  hold  on  their  minds 
and  actions.  A Hindoo  of  u respectable  family,  not  many  years  ago,  indulged  in  the  harm- 
less frolic  or  attending  a fancy  ball  at  Bombay,  in  the  uniform  of  a celebrated  hunting  club; 
he  was  expelled,  and  not  re-admitted  tiil  he  had  paid  a line  of  500/.  An  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  Recorder’s  Court  would  have  availed  him  nothing.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
ol  appeals  made  to  our  Zilloh  Courts  against  caste  decisions,  which  have  been  reversed,  and 
the  complainants  directed  to  be  restored  to  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  degrees  of  our 
Courts  have  been  disregarded,  and  the  expelled  members  have  been  ultimately  obliged  to 
submit,  and  to  regain  admission  into  the  caste:  by  conforming  to  thu  proscribed  penalties. 

-10.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  tho  influence  of  cubic  institutions,  their  ridiculous 
and  puerile  inhibitions,  and  their  unjust  and  arbitrary  awards,  must  yield  to  tho  progress 
"f  education  and  .of  reason,  and  to  a conviction  of  the  more,  just  and  mild  administration  of 
ihe  laws,  through  the  medium  of  our  courts  of  judicature.  All  such  artificial  fabrics  arc 
(loomed  to  decay,  when  the  circumstances  that  originally  led  to  their  creation  cease  U) 
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British  government  abstain  from  giving  aid  to  castes  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  refer — 

all  its  subjects  to  the  laws,  the  influence  of  that  institution,  left  merely  to  public  opinion,  Appendix  (A.) 

must,  though  gradually  indeed,  inevitably  decline  by  the  mere  effect  of  public  neglect.  It  ” 

will  be  long,  however,  before  much  difference  is  visible  in  so  vast  a population  ; but  when  y?' Warded  Esc 

it  does  appear,  the  change  will  travel  vapidly.  Even  the  visit  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy  to  Xnril  30  1832. 

England,  the  spirit  with  which  his  conduct  is  criticised  by  one  portion  of  the  native  press  * ’ 

at  Calcutta,  and  defended  by  another,  and  die  discussions  which  are  carried  on  through  the 

same  medium,  on  the  humane  and  important  resolution  adopted  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 

to  abolish  the  practice  of  Suttees,  are  all  in  proof  of  the  growing  influence  of  reason  and 

of  the  incipient  breaking  down  of  castes,  or  the  “artificial  and  unnatural  division  of  a 

people  into  distinct  classes,  which  has  for  so  many  ages  proved  the  most  effectual  method 

which  could  have  been  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  check  their  improvement  and 

repress  their  industry.” 

41.  If  we  look  to  the  character  of  the  natives  and  the  great  assistance  we  derive  from  And  suggesting 

their  agency  in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  we  shall  find  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  improvements  in 
diat  education  has  not  been  entirely  neglected  in  India.  It  has,  however,  been  of  a de-  situation, 

moralizing  tendency.  In  diplomacy,  sophistry,  treachery,  and  perfidy,  are  their  peculiar 
chai*aetcristics.  “ The  point  of  honour  is  totally  unknown  to  them  ; and  good  faith,  at  the 

hazard  of  their  own  immediate  views,  is  treated  ns  folly.”  In  other  branches,  wrong  princi- 
ples and  narrow  views  prevail ; peculation  is  considered  from  the  sovereign  to  the  peasant 
a venial  offence ; and  the  grossest  abuses  are  occasionally  practised.  When,  however,  we 
fairly  examine  the  question,  and  advert  to  the  little  encouragement  which  the  natives  have 
received  under  the  British  rule,  to  a faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  to  the  limited  degree 
of  control,  which  from  the  few  Europeans  employed  in  the  country,  has  been  exercised 
over  their  agency,  our  surprise  must  be  excited,  not  at  die  prevalence  of  corruption  and 
the  existence  of  abuses,  but  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried.  The 
scale  must  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  general  honesty  of  the  native  character.  For  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  natives  have  proved  themselves  pre-eminently  minified.  The 
first  step  towards  then'  improvement,  is  to  admit  them  to  a larger  share  of  official  emolu- 
ments. In  the  provinces  they  cannot  be  more  extensively  employed.  In  the  judicial  line 
they  are  entrusted  with  a higher  degree  of  responsibility  at  Madras  and  at  Bombay,  than 
at  Bengal.  It  is  only  necessary  to  classify  the  situations  natives  are  to  fill,  and  to  fix 
suitable  salaries  to  each.  This  reform  will  naturally  render  a smaller  number  of  Europeans 
necessary;  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  reduce  it  to  too  low  a standard,  for  a vigilan 
control  over  native  functionaries,  and  European  also,  is  indispensable. 

42.  At  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  there  are  many  situations  which  they  would  fill  with 

advantage;  and  at  the  Presidency,  die  reform  should  commence;  for  there  die  natives  of  Note.  The  Corpo- 
wealth  and  rank  are  in  general,  from  a constant  and  long  association  with  Europeans,  more  ration  of  Madras 
honest,  more  intelligent,  and  more  independent  than  they  are  in  the  provinces.  I have  no  was  originally  coin- 
hesilation  in  giving  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  by  re-constituting  the  Supreme  Court,  posed  of  a mayor 
a Court  of  Recorder,  the  demand  for  justice  at  Bombay  not  requiring  a more  costly  tribunal,  j1,, „ q"™ ’ 

die  Mahomeditn  and  Hindoo  law  officers  may  be  associated  witli  the  Recorder  as  assessors  pany>s  R0).Jj’|luts 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Court  is  bound  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  natives,  and  in  seven  natives 
the  trial  of  natives  for  criminal  offences.  They  should  be  admitted  in  due  time  to  practice  wj10  were  t0  j)0 
as  attoruies  and  barristers  in  His  Majesty’s  Court.  The  Court  of  Requests  at  Bombay  justices  of  the 
should  be  modelled  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Bengal,  and  should  have  the  same  extent  of  peace  also, 
jurisdiction ; and  if  composed  of  four  commissioners,  two  should  be  natives.  They  should 
lie  eligible  to  the  grand  jury.  Five  or  six  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  should 
he  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  two  of  them  stipendiary  magistrates ; ancl  they 
should  take  their  tour  of  duty  with  the  European  magistrates,  and  officiate  at  the  Court  of 
Petty  Sessions,  aud  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  controlling  the  Parliamentary  Assess- 
ment which  is  leviable  under  the  Act  of  1793,  for  watching,  repairing,  and  cleansing  the 
streets  of  the  town  of  Bombay ; uud  natives  should  be  eligible  to  the  offices  which  are 
maintained  from  that  tax.  They  should  also  bo  eligible  to  the  second  and  third  classes  of  Note.  A solicitor 
civil  appointments  at  the  Presidency.  There  are  natives  at  Bombay  fully  competent  to  lias  repeatedly  in- 
fill any  of  these  situations,  with  the  exception  of  practitioners  in  the  King’s  Court,  for  formed  me  that  lie 
which  of  course  they  cannot  be  immediately  qualified.  The  Indo-Britons  should  be  equally  'l!wl  a Hindoo  anda 
eligible  to  tlwse  eitaatious. 

43.  Whilst  we  thus  open  to  the  natives  the  avenues  to  employment  in  the  civil  adminis-  potent  to  perform 
tration  of  affairs,  it  does  not  require  much  sagacity  to  predict,  that,  unless  we  similarly  the  duties  of  an 
improve  the  situation  of  the  native  officers  of  the  army,  we  shall  sow  the  seeds  of  disaft'ec-  attorney  as  the  ma- 
tion  in  a soil  which  also  stands  in  need  of  improved  cultivation.  The  native  army  was  jority  of  those  who 
much  more  respectable,  and  our  sepoys  were  more  attached  to  die  service,  when  we  had  practising  m 
native  commandants  of  battalions,  than  they  are  at  present.  A proportion  of  natives  of  * Cl  uPl’eme  our  • 
high  caste  and  of  education  should  be  admitted  as  officers  in  our  native  army,  with  tin* 

prospect  of  rising  to  the  rank  of  commandants.  Our  security  would  not  be  endangered  in 
my  opinion  by  the  concession. 

44.  That  the  natives  stand  in  need  of  a better  system  of  education  is  undoubted.  They  Measures  adopted 
are  themselves  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity,  aud  anxious  to  promote  its  attainment,  in  India  for  the 
The  readiness  with  which  they  have  supported  every  plan  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  education  anil  in- 
diffusion of  education,  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  come  forward  to  establish  .‘traction  ol  the 
one  or  more  professorships,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a knowledge  of  the  natives. 
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45.  Representations  had  been  frequently  made  since  1815,  by  the  Sadder  Aduwlut  of 
Bombay,  of  the  declining  state  of  learning  in  Western  India  from  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment a',Kl  public  seminaries.  Oa  the  28tli  of  July  1824,  they  reported,  that  the  crisis 
long  looked  for  had  arrived.  It  was  hurdly  possible  to  procure  a Mahomedan  law  officer 
sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  ; and  no  prospect  was  entertained 
of  being  able  to  fill  up  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  several  Courts.  They  earnestly 
entreated  the  government  to  adopt  some  arrangement  at  an  early  period  for  the  forma- 
tion of  .in  institution  lor  the  better  education  of  the  natives,  on  the  principle  recommended 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  20th  of  December  1817.  Those  representations  were 
broii'dit  to  the  notice  of  the  borne  authorities,  but  no  means  were  adopted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  system  of  education.  Not  only  were  no  measures  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  but  by  diminishing  the  salaries  of  the  native  law  officers,  the  only  inducement 
held  out  to  the  natives  to  study  was  thus  unfortunately  checked.  Had  their  salaries  been 
more  respectable,  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  qualified  agents. 
d 4(j.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  however,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
WeUe^cy'yk'ld^ina  suspicions  and  alarms  which  the  natives  long  entertained  of  our  views  in  promoting  educa- 
raaoustiMiiLM  mi-  tinn,  which  they  conceived  were  solely  directed  to  their  conversion.  On  the  publication  in 
dressed  to  tlie  Qover-  j,u|ja  ()j-  ,|lp  discussions  that  occurred  in  England,  on  the  renewal  of  the  last  Charter,  and 
iior-  ionor.i , >r  oj.  (JIC  plirj,ort  of  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to  Parliament,  urging  the  Legislature 
— ' — u>  adopt  measures  for  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives,  the 


leading  members  of  the  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  and  Parsec  seels  waited  upon  i 
to  know  what  was  the  object  of  those  proceedings  ? I informed  then 


!,  as  Chief 
that  there 


nt  the  College  of  Hart  fc  t , 

Williativ"  the  advnn-  wt.ro  people  in  England  who  considered  it  on  obligation  of  duly  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of 
ages w-liieli tUcimtives  c]iristianitv  throughout  the  world;  that  we  translated,  read,  and  studied  the  religious 
bunks  of  all  sects,  and  had  no  other  object  in  view  ihstn  to  circulate  as  widely  works  on 
Christianity.  That  they  might  rest  perfectly  assured  that  tlie  governments  nt  home,  and 
’ more  espiciallyin  India,  would  not  interfere  with  the  religious  lentils  of  their  native 
respective  religion*,  subjects,  lint  would  continue  to  allow  the  most  universal  toleration,  and  protect  the  natives 
and  those  of  ilm  ;n  i]u.  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  respective  religions;  and  that  the  ultimate  predomi- 
n boH  ef  tl i n t 'i ti c dim"  notice  of  the  one  or  the  other  would  he  left  to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  progress  of 
mission  v. until  involve  knowledge  uncontrolled  by  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act  of  power.  They  expressed 
tojiicH  offensive  to  tliolr  vlieinscl v"rs  perfectly  satisfied. 

TOcqicstma  waswitli-  47.  Whilst,  however,  no  particular  institution  has  been  established  for  the  promotion  of 
drawn,  and  an  nllicinl  cdittei'.i'ui,  oil  the  ground  of  those  representations,  the  most  laudable  exertions  hnve  been 
Jn^nMt|Wus  circa-  „uide  since  the  ibnnaiiou  of  tlie  Episcopal  Establishment  in  British  India,  by  Arcbdeucon 
•*'i im  discussions oi'nny  Humes,  by  die  English  and  Scotch  clergy,  and  bv  t he  labours  of  missionaries,  to  extend 
subject  connected  with  the  benefits  of  education,  by  tlie  establish  men  t of  schools  at  the  Presidency  and  in  the 
reUgUni,  or  which  was  j,rovjnces,  towards  the  support  of  which,  in  Western  India,  the  Company  have  contributed 
israx™  »» "»■  average  about  4,000/.  annually. 

quite  foreign  to  the  -J8.  Iii  181 4 the  American  missionaries  established  unlive  free  schools  in  Bombay  and 
its  vicinity.  Jn  1824  they  had  2(J  schools,  at  which  1,454  children,  of  whom  l.‘K!  were  of 
Ithiloolm’s l'oh  ilismiy  the  Jewish  persuasion,  were  in  a course  of  instruction,  in  reading,  writing,  iirilhmelic, 


of  In  din 
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grammar,  geography,  some  of  the  simple  parts  of  astronomy,  and  other  scientific  and 
general  knowledge,  in  die  Mnrhatlu  language,  which  was  alone  taught.  The  Scriptures 
area  principal  class  book  in  all  their  schools ; but  the  children  are  not  required  to  yield 
their  assent  to  their  doctrines;  nnd  such  other  ethical  compositions  as  are  commonly  used 
in  English  schools.  They  have  also  successfully  established  a female  school,  at  which 
;>4  girls  attended,  of  whom  1 7 were  Jewesses.  The  expense,  about  80/.  a month,  is  entirely 
defrayed  from  America;  five  of  the  schools  being  supported  by  small  associations,  mostly 
females,  in  that  country. 

49.  The  Bombay  School  Committee,  after  having  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Euro- 
pean ami  Christian  children  of  both  sexes,  turned  their  attention  in  1819,  to  the  means 
best,  calculated  for  extending  tliat  blessing  to  the  native  children  of  India.  The  plan  met 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  tlie  assemblies  or  punchayets  of  two  classes  of  tlie  native 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  In  1820,  the  number  of  children,  including  the  regimental 
schools  under  tlie  control  of  the  society,  exceeded  800.  The  annual  expense  is  2,500/., 
chiefly  contributed  by  private  individuals.  The  most  decisive  and  beneficial  spirit,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  infused  into  the  natives,  and  which  lias  produced  in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  an  eager  desire  to  promote  in  their  families  the  highest  attainments  in 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  under  an  improved  system  of  instruction,  was  created  by  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  which  displayed  itself  in  the  munificent  example  set  by  the 
natives  of  Western  India,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Elphinstone  professorships. 

50.  The  anxiety  of  tlie  natives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  has  not 
yet  received  any  corresponding  degree  of  encouragement.  A sum,  equal  at  least  to  what 
they  have  themselves  raised  for  the  purpose,  would  ho  u donation  not  unworthy  the 
liberality  of  the  government.  Something  more  is,  however,  necessary.  Without  in  nny 
manner  interfering  with  the  native  village  schools,  bad  as  they  are,  seminaries  should  be 
established  in  each  Zillnh,  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  higher  and  middling  classt‘9 
in  the  English  language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  jurisprudence,  political 

....  economy  and  medicine*  by  school -masters  to  be  sent  from  England  ; qualified  assistants 
tlier identifying tho  t0  toae^  the  elementary  parts  of  the  English  language  may  he  found  in  India.  “'Hie 
natives  with  their  nul‘ws  °*  the  city  of  Surat  have  shown  a strong  desire  to  have  their  children  taught  the 
British  rulers. 


Whether  the  ex- 
tension of  the 
knowledge  of  the 
English  language, 
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English  language.  Their  proficiency,  however,  cannot  reach  beyond  the  moderate  

education  which  an  European  soldier  can  bestow,  the  only  means  at  present  available. 

Nothing  permanently  useful  can  be  done  without  extraneous  aid.  The  natives  have  no 
public  spirit,*  and  although  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantage  to  their  children,  of  a good  * The  public  spirit 
education,  and  a knowledge  of  the  English  language,  they  will  never  hold  out  hopes  of  disP|aJ'cd by 

advantage  to  a single  individual,  properly  qualified  for  the  important  task  of  instruction.”  motionor  education'0* 

51.  As  a further  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  acquire  the  English  language  it  may  disproves  tbe  justness 
be  stated  that  the  Bombay  Government  proposed  to  the  professors  of  a Mahomedan  College  of  remark. 

at  Surat,  and  of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Poonah,  to  introduce  the  study  of  English  as  a branch  Sutherland, 
of  education  in  those  establishments,  and  offered,  with  that  view,  to  he  at  the  expense  of  lst  U8US‘  1820' 
training  at  Bombay  a number  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoo  youths  as  schoolmasters,  and  to 
furnish  those  colleges  with  a select  supply  of  English  books,  expecting  that  the  Mahomedans 
would  accept  the  offer,  and  that  the  Hindoos  would  reject  it.  The  reverse  proved  to  he  the 
case.  The  Hindoo  professors  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  a number  of  Hindoo 
hoys  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  Bombay,  to  each  of  whom  a monthly  allowance  was  made 
by  the  government.  I have  not  met  with  any  information  of  the  effects  of  that  measure. 

52.  1 doubt  whether  any  great  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  instruction  given  to  the  What  has  been  tho 

natives  in  their  own  languages.  It  appears  to  me  that  ultimately,  and  in  a very  lew  years,  tendency  of  the 
greater  benefit  will  be  bestowed  on  the  country,  and  at  less  labour  and  expense,  by  ci  renin-  general  instruction 
scribing  our  efforts  and  funds  to  the  diffusion  of  the  English  language,  and  the  circulation  ‘"tlmrto  given  to 
of  English  books,  than  in  instructing  natives  in  their  own  languages,  printing  and  civcu-  ^Ve3  in  t“eir 

lating  their  own  works,  translations  of  English  tracts,  and  of  English  works  on  arts  and  guages. 

sciences  in  all  the  languages  of  India.  A laborious  undertaking!  With  all  our  philological 

knowledge  of  the  languages,  our  vigilance  and  our  anxiety,  we  shall,  I am  afraid,  diffuse  in 
our  translations  a great  many  serious  errors. 

63.  Colonel  Briggs  states  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  “he  met  two  Brahmins  one  day  sitting  on  their  horses  reading  on  their  journey  books 
which  hud  been  printed  in  the  College  at  Bombay.  He  asked  them,  where  they  had  got 
them,  and  if  they  had. bought  them  very  cheap  ? they  said  they  bought  them  very  cheap 
at  Poona.  They  were  some  of  their  own  stories.”  An  inference  might  be  drawn  from  that 
anecdote,  that  those  tracts  were  sought  after  and  read  by  the  nath'es.  The  reverse  is  the 
fact;  piles  of  them  are  mouldering  away  at  the  different  stations  under  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay.  By  a recent  Report  from  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adnwlut,  it  appears,  that  in  a 


period  of  three  years,  234  tracts  only  of  all  kinds  were  disposed  of  in  the  Sumt  division  ; 
of  which  nine  were  purchased  by  the.  village  schoolmasters,  and  the  remainder  were  bought 
in  tho  city,  principally  by  those  officially  connected  with  the  gentlemen  at  the  station  ; and 
that  they  arc  not  nmclt  sought  after  by  tho  natives.  Few  wevo  disposed  of  at  two  other 
stntions  in  GuseeraUe-  In  tho  Northern  Konkau,  a lew  were  given  away,  but  not  one  pur- 
chased. No  tracts  had  been  sent  to  tho  Southern  Konknn.  Some  copies  of  a work 
on  Hindoo  law  had  been  furnished,  of  which  not  n copy  laid  been  sold.  No  mention  is 
made  of  iho  dcinand  lor  these  tracts  in  the  Deccan,  except  in  the  Kaudeish  division,  where 
.very  few  laid  been  sold,  and  none  for  the  uso  of  the  schools.  The  character  in  which  the 
Marliatta  books  nrc  printed  are' not  in  general  taught  in  schools.  Instructive  books,  pro- 
motive of  moral  improvement,  are  little  sought  after,  unless  they  can  be  obtained  as  a free 
gift,  or  for  the  most  trifling  consideration.  Books  of  arithmetic  were  most  in  demand,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  might  be  expected.  The  people,  it  is  said,  are  too  poor  to  purchase ; 
their  neglecting  to  do  so  was  however  attributed  to  a disinclination  to  lay  out  money  in  that, 
the  utility  of  which  was  not  apparent. 

54.  It  further  appears  by  that  Reporr,  that  in  the  British  territories,  dependent  on 
Bombay,  containing  a population  of  4,681,735  souls,  there  arc  1,705  schools,  at  which 
35,153  scholars  were  receiving  education;  25  schools,  having  1,315  scholars,  being  main- 
tained by  ihc  government;  and  1,680  are  village  schools,  having  33,838  scholars.  The  pro- 
portion of  tho  population  altending  a course  of  education  being  one  in  133.  In  England 
one  in  16  arc  educated;  in  France  one  in  30;  and  in  Prussia  one  in  954.  The  village 
system  of  education  is  represented  as  of  the  lowest  description,  aud  the  same  as  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial;  and  the  little  improvement  attempted  l>y  the  government, 
has  been  attended  but  with  indifferent  success.  The  most  cumbersome  mode  of  learning 


to  read  ahd  obtain  the:  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  is  practised.  Tlie  books  read  are  some 
silly  stories;  and  the  writing  acquired,  goes  little  hoyond  the  ability  of  signing  one’s 
name.  The  exceptions  are  in  those  whose  occupation  in  life  is  that  of  employment  ns 
accountants,  clerks,  or  holding  government  offices;  and  what  is  learnt  by  those  classes  is 
not  acquired  at  schools,  but  at  home  or  in  some  house  of  business.  The  ignorance  ot  the 
village  schoolmasters  is  lamentable.  The  government,  schools  are  favourably  spoken  ol. 

The  Sudder  Adawlut  suggests  tho  extension  of  the  means  of  acquiring  the  first  and  best 
rudiments  of  learning,  and  the  reading  to  be  such,  as  shall  improve  the  understanding  nnd 
enlighten  the  mind ; and  that  a higher  range  of  education  on  tlie  European  system  be 
afforded  at  tho  chief  cities  of  Surat,  Poona,  and  Ahmedabad. 

55.  That  Report,  though  it  has  disappointed  the  expectations  I had  formed  of  (lie  rapid  Report,  dated  16th 
progress  of  Education  in  India,  has  only  tended  to  confirm  the  opinions  I have  ever  enter-  October  1S29 
tained  and  expressed,  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  limiting  the  resources  nnd  the  efforts  of  the 
government  lo  the  education  of  the  natives  in  the  English  language.  Their  sagacity  has 
given  a decided  preference  to  that  object,  which,  when  once  mastered,  the  whole  stoi  c of 
knowledge  is  laid  open  to  the  natives  at  the  least  possible  labour  and  expense.  Why  should 
we  divergeF^iTauiblD  stepibcyoiui  fire  i Spia&n : itnffyjw  jo  I Sail i > hi»mt>  v eos»>nk  #ikhstfrRyi‘W,ii 
(445.— I.)  ^ ^ nn  ' ''themselves 
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Quarterly  Review. 


themselves  desirous  of  pursuing?  I do  not  contemplate  the  education  of  a population  of 
ci" luy  millions  of  souls  in  the  English  language;  but  I do  contemplate,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  its  general  ase  in  all  our  proceedings,  and  its  ultimate  foundation,  as  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes  of  British  India.  I feel  persuaded  that  a “a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  die  English  language  would,  to  the  natives,  be  the  surest  source  of  intellectual 
improvement,  and  might  become  the  most  durable  tie  between  Britain  and  India,  in  any 
plaa,  therefore,  for  the  public  education  of  the  natives,  the  complete  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage ought  to  form  so  prominent  an  object,  as  to  lay  the  ground  for  its  gradually  becoming 
at  least  the  established  vehicle  of  Legal  and  official  business.  The  English  language  would 
thus,  in  India  as  in  America,  be  the  lasting  monument  of  our  dominion ; and  it  is  uot  too 
much  to  hope  that  it  might  also  be  the  medium  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  vast 
regions  might  hereafter  rival  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  in  the  expression  of  all  that 
most  exercises  and  distinguishes  human  intellect.” 


mat  may  be  expected  to  be  the  5fi.  An  improved  system  of  education,  and  more  correct  and  enlarged  views, 

result  of  the  combined  system  of  cannot  fail  of  impressing  on  the  natives  a conviction  of  the  absurdities,  the  falla- 
insu-uction  oven .to  ^nutives,  c;es  ail(j  error8  0f  their  religion  ; and  must  grad n ally  lead  to  the  advancement  and 
Asiatic  tasniogw  t whether  favour-  ultimate  triumph  of  true  revelation.  _ No  visible  progress  Ims  been  made  in  the 
or  unfavourable  to  the  advance-  conversion  of  tlic  natives  to  Christianity,  as  far  its  my  observation  has  extended, 
nient  of  tbecbristmnrelipcm.^  t|1(],  Presidency,  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  confidence  of  many  respectable 
bam  modem  the  conversion  of  natives  in  the  purity  of  their  faith  has  been  weakened ; and  that  an  example  only 
natives  to  Christianity  in  nny  part  js  \Va,i ti tic  to  encourage  them  to  declare  their  conversion, 
of  British  India. 

Wh  tlier  the  na-  57.  Although  a residence  in  England,  or  a more  general  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
lives  of  India  " must  tend  to  enlighten  the  natives,  it  docs  not  yet  appear  necessary  that  any  particular 
should  be  encou-  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to  them  to  visit  England;  it  would  prove  unavailing, 
raged  to  visit  1 have  repeatedly  represented  to  the  higher  classes  of  Hindoos  and  Parsecs  the  advantages 
England.  Whitt  0f  sending  their  sons  to  England  to  complete  their  education.  They  admitted  it;  but  the 
would  be  tho  pro-  deprivations  which  they  would  experience  in  the  observances  of  their  religious  and  caste 
bable  consequences  uen.monies,  and  of  funeral  obsequies  in  the  event  of  their  death,  and  above  till  the  obstinate 
ot  such  encourage-  0i3jectjonB  which  the  females  of  the  family  entertain  to  the  measure,  constitute  stubborn 
renco  torelhiou*!  obstacles  to  a gratification  of  their  wishes  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the 
scientific,  political,  Hindoos,  states,  that  “ the  caste  converts  n desire  to  visit  foreign  realms  into  a crime.  That  a 
and  commercial  * Brahmin,  about  forty  years  ago,  went  from  Bengal  to  England,  and  lost  his  rank.  Another 
considerations.  Brahmin  went  to  Madras,  and  was  renounced  by  his  relations ; but  after  incurring  some 


expense  in  feasting  Brahmins,  he  regained  his  caste.  In  1808,  a blacksmith  of  Serampore 
returned  front  Madras,  and  was  disowned  by  his  friends;  but  after  expending  2,OUO  rupees 
among  the  Brahmins,  lie  was  restored  to  his  family.” 

Ram  Mohun  Roy  is  of  course  wholly  indifferent  to  enste  anathemas.  The  example  of 
so  enlightened  a native  is  the  best  possible  encouragement  to  0 tilers  visiting  England. 


3.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

General  proceed-  53.  The  neglected  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  ill  Western  India,  until  the 
ings  in  India,  constitution  of  the  see  at  Calcutta,  was  a disgrace  to  our  national  character.  The  first 
respecting  that  English  Church  at  Bombay  was  built  in  1715,  and  it  continued  dm  only  English  church  ill  the 
establislimen  . territories  dependent  011  Bombay,  till  the  enlargement  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

The  reproach,  however,  which  long  attached  to  the  English,  of  being  a nation  without  a 
religion,  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  establishment,  as  at  present  constituted,  I con- 
Whether  the  pre-  side,,  quite  adequate  to  the  extent  and  the  wants  of  the  Christian  population  of  British 
rad=™o  ^nc^“-  With  die  exception  of  those  stations  where  there  are  European  troops,  the  number 
extent  of  territory  °*  Europeans  is  so  few  that  the  duties  of  a chaplain  must  be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  and 
he  has  abundance  of  leisure  to  devote  to  the  superintendence  of  schools  in  promotion  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  natives.  It  was  formerly  required  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  “ all  chaplains  appointed  to  India  should  learn,  within  one  year  of  their  arrival,  the 
Portuguese  language,  and  should  apply  themselves  to  learn  the  native  languages  of  the 
country,  tlie  better  to  enable  them  to  instruct  the  Gentoo  servants  of  the  Company  in  the 
Protestant  religion.”  Though  the  declaration  of  Lite  object  for  that  qualification,  even 
limited  as  it  was  to  the  Gentoo  servants  of  the  Company,  was  impolitic  and  injudicious,  it 
is  yet  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  our  chaplains  are  qualified  to  perform  the  Church  Service 
and  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language. 

59.  An  allowance  ought  to  bo  made  to  the  archdeacons  at  the  several  Presidencies,  to 
enable  them  annually  or  occasionally  to  visit  die  several  stations  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  which  would  supersede  die  necessity  and  circumscribe  the  range  of  the  bishop’s 
visitations  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  each  Presidency. 

Whether  any  addi-  Additions  and  alterations  are  much  required  for  tho  improvement  of  the  native 

tions  or  alterations  Christians,  and  of  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  other  persuasions;  and  they  can  only  bcuse- 
appear  requisite,  fully  derived  from  Bishop’s  College,  nt  Calcutta.  I would  strongly  recommend  that  measures 
be  adopted  for  the  admission  of  a certain  number  of  students,  the  sons  ofrespeclable  Chris- 
tian families.  Native  and  European,  into  that  college,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  and 
ordained  as  priests,  to  afford  spiritual  aid  and  comfort  to  the  native  Christians  in  Western 
India.  The  salaries  and  establishments  to  be  afforded  to  them  will  of  course  become  objects 
of  consideration. 


Gl.  The  Roman  Catholic  native  Christians  generally,  and  more  especially  those  iu  the 
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British  dependency  since  'the  close  of  1774,  are  in  the  most  lamentable  state  of  super-  

stitious  degradation,  of  which  one  example  will  suffice.  Appendix  (A.) 

62.  The  alarm  occasioned  by  the  cholera  morbus  induced  the  native  Christians  of  the  class  

of  Coolee  fishermen,  of  a district  in  Salsette,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Hindoos,  anil  to  (**;) Answer  of 
have  recourse  to  the  same  superstitious  ceremonies  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  deities  sup-  1 ' 'I*  80 183^ 
posed  to  preside  over  the  malady.  A circle  was  formed  round  a number  of  frantic  people,  " * ’ 

principally  females,  whose  groans  and  violent  gestures  were  said  to  indicate  that  they  were 
under  a supernatural  influence.  They  were  sprinkled,  during  the  violent  exercise  they  were 
under,  with  water  and  coloured  earth,  and  were  urged  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in 
a sort  of  dance  by  the  sound  of  native  music.  1 1.  not  unfrequently  happened  that  an  ob- 
noxious individual  was  pointed  out  as  the  author  of  tire  calamity,  and  that  murder  or  violent 
assaults  resulted  from  those  oracles. 

63.  The  vicar  excluded  the  native  Christians  who  engaged  in  those  ceremonies  to  the 
number  of  1,243  from  the  church.  In  their  difficulties  they  appealed  to  the  magistrate  for 
his  assistance.  On  a point  of  religion  he  declined  all  official  interference,  hut  offered  liis 
mediation  to  adjust  the  differences.  His  attempts  at  reconciliation  proved  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  parishioners  refused  to  make  the  slightest  atonement  to  the  vicar  for  their 
offence,  and  threatened  to  quit  the  island.  On  the  re-uppearance  of  the  epidemic,  they  re- 
newed their  request  to  be  permitted  to  resort  to  their  superstitious  ceremonies,  as  our  reme- 
dies to  cheek  its  progress  had  proved  inefficaciotis.  Their  request  was  refused,  and  a shed 
erected  for  the  purpose  was  removed.  They  assembled  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds 
before  the  Adawlut,  and  a dead  hotly  was  brought  and  laid  down  at  the  door;  and,  refusing 
to  disperse,  the  magistrates  seized  several  of  the  leaders,  who  were  insufferably  clamorous 
and  insolent,  and  punished  them  on  the  spot,  when  the  rest  returned  quietly  to  their  homes. 

64.  The  occurrence,  however,  convinced  the  magistrate  that  the  prejudice  was  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  resistance,  and  he  determined  to  treat  it  with  more  indulgence. 

After  a short  interval,  lie  summoned  a few  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Coolies,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  that  if  they  would  give  security  to  prevent  all  disturbances,  he  would  not 
object  to  their  adopting  any  ceremonies  they  pleased,  but  that  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  assemble  in  crowds  for  any  purpose,  or  to  spread  an  alarm  among  tlie  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  the  state  of  tlie  disease  did  not  appear  to  warrant.  The  security  was  given, 
and  no  further  inconvenience  was  experienced ; they  were,  however,  so  exasperated  against 
their  vicar  that  they  petitioned  the  magistrate  that  a Hindoo  priest  might  be  formally  au- 
thorized to  perform  marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Coolies  of'  their  district.  Tliemagis-  Bombay  Jud. 
irate  abstained  from  all  interference,  under  a hope  that  the  appointment  of  a new  vicar  Records,  1820. 
general  might  prevent  the  apostacy  of  these  deluded  people. 

65.  This  is  a deplorable  slate  of  things  in  an  island  which  has  been  so  long  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the.  British  Government.  Some  more  decisive  measures  arc  obviously  required 
for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  native  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  India. 

Little  support  can  be  expected  from  their  own  priesthood,  who  are  illiterate  and  ignorant, 
and  who  perform  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  preach  in  a language 
(the  Latin)  perfectly  unintelligible  to  their  flocks.  Many  respectable  native  Christians  of 
Salsette,  have  complained  to  me  of  the  decayed  condition  of  their  churches,  and  tlie  desti- 
tute state  of  their  religious  establishments.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  one  of  our 
chaplains,  or  a Protestant  missionary,  conversant  in  the  Marhatta  language,  been  stationed 
in  Salsette,  and  made  himself  known  by  his  pious  exertions,  to  improve  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people,  those  unfortunate  Christians  would  have  sought  his  protection,  rather 
than  have  looked  for  refuge  by  relapsing  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos.  This  circumstance 
will  also  prove  the  great  beuefit  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  Bishop’s  College,  as 
soon  ns  spiritual  assistance  can  be  afforded,  from  that  wisely  planned  institution,  to  the 
native  cliristiaus  of  Indin. 

66.  As  the  European  troops  at  Bombay,  and  probably  at  every  other  cantonment,  attend  How  far  the 
divino  worship,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  I churches  are  ade- 
consider  the  churches  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Christian  community.  AtthePresi-  quate, and  whether 
dency,  where  the  Christian  population  is  comparatively  numerous,  it  is  fit  that  our  religious  constructed  with  a 
and  other  public  edifices,  should  be  constructed  on  a scale  corresponding  with  the  wealth  “ue  veSnrd  10 
and  character  of  the  capital.  In  acting  however  on  that  principle  in  the  provinces,  and  at  econoiu-v' 
stations  where  there  are  not  Haifa  dozen  Christians,  and  where  divine  service  is  performed 

only  once  a month,  we  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a due  regard  to  economy. 

4.  Settlement  of  Europeans  in  India. 

67.  As  in  every  branch  of  tlie  administration  the  most  decided  improvement  in  the  eha-  Whether  it  has  of 
meter  of  the  natives  hus  resulted  from  their  association  with  Europeans,  their  freer  resort  late  years  been  pro- 
and  settlement  in  India  1 consider  as  the  chief  and  only  effectual  means  of  ameliorating  the  moteil  or  discon- 
general  condition  of  the  country.  “Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming  ia® ' ' 

country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  they  ore  generally  the  best  improvers.”  Unfortu- 
nately no  such  ambition  stimulates  the  native  merchants  of  India.  Accustomed  to  the 
rapid  improvement  of  their  capital,  by  the  profits  of  trade  and  money-lending,  very  little 
of  tlieir  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Cultivation  of  land;  and  it  will  be  some  years 
probably  before  any  great  capital  takes  that  direction.  A native  merchant  of  Bombay 
would  as  soon  be  entombed  as  become  a country  gentleman,  far  removed  from  the  excite- 
ment of  watching  the  various  signals,  almost  hourly  displayed  at  the  signal  posts  at  Bombay, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  ships  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  India  must  therefore 
(445.-4hL5tc(,l  image  digitised  bv  the  UhK'Wsfty  of  Southampton  Library  DigitisatioA°0^iit 
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look  to  European  intelligence,  skill  anti  enterprise,  for  the  improvement  of  her  agricultural 
resources,  i am  afraid,  however,  that,  but  few  will  emigrate  to  India,  whilst,  America  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  so  much  nearer  their  reach. 

08.  No  obstacles  have  been  opposed,  but  the  reverse,  to  any  desire  manifested  by  Euro- 
peans licensed  to  remain  in  India,  to  settle  in  the  interior.  An  application  was  made  some 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  European  firms  in  Bombay,  to  know  if  government  had  any  ob- 
jection loan  indigo  establishment  being  formed  in  Guzerutte,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  European.  " The  reply  was  not  only  in  the  negative,  but  the  anxiety  of  the  govern- 
ment was  expressed  to  promote  the  speculation.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  Every 
encouragement  was  formerly  offered  to  Europeans  to  cultivate  lands  in  Salsette.  One 
speculation  only  lias  succeeded  after  struggling  for  years  against  many  difficulties;  its  ulti- 
mate success  was  secured  by  a contract  for  the  supply  of  spirits  to  the  government,.  An  ap- 
plication was  preferred  in  1826  by  an  European,  to  occupy  a deserted  village  in  Knndoish, 
which  was  complied  with.  About  ten  years  ago,  orders  were  received  from  home  not  to 
allow  Europeans  to  hold  lands,  even  on  the  Island  of  Salsette,  beyond  what  might  suffice 
for  the  construction  of  houses  and  gardens,  as  temporary  habitations  for  Europeans.  Euro- 
peans are  licensed  to  proceed  to  India  in  two  capacities  only,  as  free  mariners  and  free 
merchants;  and  very  few,  under  those  designations,  have  arrived  in  Western  India,  cptalified 
to  embark  in  other  pursuits,  and  especially  in  agricultural  speculations. 

GS).  Shortly  before  I left  India,  I requested  a friend,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
province  of  Guzerutte,  to  ascertain  from  the  natives  whether  or  not  they  had  any  objections 
to  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  country.  I received  the  following  reply : “ India  can 
only  be  visited  by  respectable  capitalists;  and  these  must  select  for  settling  the  places  moat 
convenient  for  commerce,  and  which  are  generally  the  worst  climates;  that  is,  situated  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country*  where  river  navigation  is  to  be  commanded.  These  people, 
and  their  offspring  for  education,  may  most  of  them  be  expected  to  return  to  England;  and 
if  they  have  prospered  much,  they  will  stay  there  altogether,  and  enjoy  the  fortunes  they  may 
have  made.  The  children  of  their  followers  and  attendants  may  gradually  add  to  the  number 
of  Europeans  domesticated  in  the  country.  These  people,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  have 
more  mildness  of  disposition  than  their  British  parents,  imd  instead  ol  any  inclination  to  op- 
press the  natives,  and  infringe  oil  their  institutions  and  enjoyments,  seem  themselves  to  be- 
come identified  with  thecountryund  its  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  the  question 
in  a fair  point  of  view  to  the  natives,  as  to  their  like  or  dislike  to  colonization ; as  they  would 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  to  let  loose  amongst  them  so  many  thousands  of  men,  like  our 
European  soldiers.  But  if  you  ask  them,  whether  those  days  were  good  and  prosperous, 
when  there  were  Dutch,  French,  and  English  factories  at  Broach,  Surat,  and  Ahmodabad, 
they  will  point  out  the  descendants  of  natives  who  made  largo  fortunes  in  the  profitable  com- 
merce of  those  times,  and  wish  for  the  return  of  such  employment,  as  n relief  to  the  present 
stagnation  which  prevails  so  much  all  over  this  province.  Intercourse,  beyond  that  of  die 
public  servants  with  the  natives,  which  always  assumes  a character  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
t he  European,  certainly  seems  much  to  be.  required ; and  as  an  instance  of  the  advantage  to  be 
expected,  may  perhaps  fairly  be  brought  forward  the  prosperity  of  Natives  and  Europeans 
already  connected  together  in  commercial  pursuits.  At  Bombay  they  seem  to  act  on  great 
equality,  and  to  possess  towards  each  other  the  same  cordiality  and  good  feeling,  as  European 
merchants  amongst  themselves;  and  perhaps  the  footing  on  which  Europeans  and  Ptnsees 
stand  towards  each  other,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
more  extended  intercourse.  Now  that  peace  prevails  throughout  India,  and  agriculture  is 
extending  so  entirely  over  the  country,  as  to  make  grain  produce  unequal  to  any  prolitable 
return,  it.  appears  necessary  to  attend  Lhe  more  to  the  improvement  ol'  commerce,  and  in  this 
quarter  it  is  at.  a very  low  ebb.  Scarcely  an  article  of  European  manufacture  is  to  be  obtained 
here;  and  instead  of  this  town  (Broach)  being  the  principal  ontpori  from  Mahva,  enjoying  a 
brisk  trade,  the  contrary  is  quite  the  case.  I mention  this  to  introduce  the  supposition  of 
the  different  state  of  things  tiiat  might  have  been  expected,  had  a few  respeclnblc  merchants 
been  spread  over  Mahva  during  the  last  few  years,  to  have  introduced  British  goods  into  the 
interior,  and  drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  country.  We  now  see  the  most  cumbersome 
articles,  such  as  Mliowra  berries  from  the  interior, and  cocoa  nuts  from  the  coast,  conveyed 
between  Broach  and  Mnlwa  in  large  carts  or  waggons  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  bullocks  with 
great  lahour,  over  our  heavy  roads;  whereas  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  British  mer- 
chants, in  unison  with  the  Company,  no  doubt  before  this  would  have  had  Hut  bottomed  boats 
navigating  the  Nurbuddu  up  to  Tuluckwara,  and  perhaps  assisted  by  steam  vessels.  The 
Company  would  be  amply  repaid  for  their  share  in  the  expense  of  such  improvement;  while 
civilization  would  be  advanced  greatly,  by  opening  the  high  road  into  the  interior,  and  intro- 
ducing trade  into  the  wild  tract  situated  between  Guzer.it te  ami  the  high  country.  Another 
important  advantage  of  assistance  from  steam  vessels  would  he,  rendering  the  communication 
certain  in  point  ol  time,  between  Giizorntte  and  Bombay.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that 
steam  boats  might  lie  used,  in  assisting  the  cotton  botellus  to  get  down  to  Bombay  in  April 
and  May,  against  die  southerly  winds,  by  which  the  cargoes  would  be  ready  so  much  earlier 
for  the.  China  ships,  and  a great  deal  of  cotton  saved  from  injury  from  the  rains.  To  the 
northward  there  no  doubt  might  be  some  capitalists  settled  on  the  river  near  Alunedabivd  and 
Ivaira,  in  sugar  mid  indigo  manufactories  ; and  they  would  introduce  improvement  in  die 
growth  ol  tobacco,  opium  and  other  articles  of  commercial  produce,  which  the  facility  of 
export  renders  so  desirable  in  Guzerutte,  in  preference  to  grain.  The  settlement  of  respect- 
alile  establishments  of  this  description,  in  the  northern  Purgonnns  of  Purantry,  Hursol,  and 
Morassa,  I conceive  would  be  most  important,  and  would  give  the  natives . confidence  in 
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improving  that  part  of  the  country.  “ i lie  tract  just  beyond,  between  Eder  and  Doongnrpoor,  . 

is  a fine  fertile  counter  of  hill  and  dole,  with  a god  dimute;  but  from  itB  distracted  state  Appendix  (A.) 

during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  lias  become  overgrown  with  luxuriant  jungle,  and  the  

Ivooiies,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder,  have  acquired  such  power  throughout  it,  tlmt  they  (4.)  Answer  of 

arc  the  terror  of  the  better  classes,  who  tire  childly  ltujpoois ; and  every  attempt  at  improve-  warden,  Esq. 

meat  is  consequently  cheeked.  Increased  intercourse  with  respectable  Europeans  would  lend  ^P11 

greatly  to  improve  all  this  tract,  and  a field  would  he  afforded  for  llio  sale  of  British  goods; 

in  return  for  which  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  such  as  gums,  drugs,  wax  and  llie 

like,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  European  merchants;  and  the  soil  is  suited  for  the  growth 

of  sugar  caue,  indigo,  opium  and  all  garden  produce.  The  rest  of  die  northern  portion  of 

die  Province,  from  the  Saburmutee  river  westerly  towards  Deesa,  is  also  of  the  finest  soil  Letter,  dated  23lb 

and  climate,  and  suited  equally  well  for  the  enterprise  of  European  capitalists.”  Nov.  1828. 

70.  If  I thought  that,  by  a removal  of  the  existing  restrictions,  the  sewers  of  Wliatpartie.nlar  classes 
London  nnd  Westminster  would  at  oucc  disembogue  into  the  Ganges  and  disturb  nntl  ot'pursons  should  be 
pollute  the  reputed  purity  of  its  waters,  or  that  our  provincial  Courts  and  provincial  particularly  encouraged 
Magistrates  were  incompetent  to  enforce  the  law  aud  to  protect  the  rights  of  European  to  proceed  to  India. 
British  settlers,  that  they  would  be  living  under  a despotic  and  imperfect  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  either  that  security  and  easy  enjoyment  hotter  from  the  Judges  of 
of  landed  properly,  or  those  ready  remedies  from  private  wrongs,  or  that  indepen-  c^t^S^ho  Board  of  Cm 
deuce  of  superiors,  which  more  regularly  constituted  governments  afford,  L should  be  irnl,  dated  loth  Oct.  1830. 
of  opinion,  that  the  period  had  not  yet  arrived  wheu  European  British  subjects  ought  1>ara>  38- 
to  be  permitted  freely  to  resort  to  India,  and  to  settle  and  hold  lands  in  the  provinces.  -Vo/«.  The  supreme  govera- 
Assured,  however,  ns  I feel,  that  they  would  be  equally  well  protected  beyond,  ns  sees  no  reason  to  con  • 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  Courts  in  India,  or  even  ns  m any  part  of  the  mny  not  be  so  improved  by 
United  Kingdom,  mid  would  command  cheaper  and  more  prompt  justice,  though  n i«nn  of  stonily  nnd  gradual 
unquestionably  not  so  much  of  English  Law,  I hesitate  not  in  expressing  my  firm  j^"1 r'^vc7 
conviction,  that  the  privilege  might  be  safely  conceded.  The  distance  and  expense  }"'«  of  cours^cortuinpoor 
of  the  voyage,  and  the  necessity  of  possessing  some  capital  or  credit,  would  operate  as  y«>  wild  tracts  which  arc 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  lower  or  the.  idle  and  dissolute  classes  emigrating  to  India,  wltd^r^^^uri^for14 
who  ought  alone  to  be  excluded.  Fully  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  wisdom  ol  persona  and  property,  not 
the  policy  of  gradually  introducing  so  great  an  innovation,  I would  restrict  the.  less  perfect  than  is  enjoyed 
residence  of  European  British  subjects  within  a circumference  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  rain/ous0^'^^ BriUsUd°" 
from  the  station  of  each  Zillah  Court,  vesting  in  the  local  governments  a discretionary  Crown, 
power  to  enlarge  those  limits,  should  any  inconvenience  be  experienced  from  the  Jitter  t°  hie  Judges.  No 
restriction  in  question.  dnte-  APPondbc  v- 1831- 


71.  Entertaining  the  opinions  I do  of  the  efficiency  of  our  judicial  system,  and  of  the  -Rq,at  nr0  ti,G  dan 

adequate  control  which  our  magistrates  may  exercise  over  British  settlers,  1 am  not  aware  gers  to  bo  guarded 
of  the  dangers  to  be  particularly  guarded  against,  in  their  freer  admission  into  India.  1 1 is,  against  in  tlio  ad- 
however,  indispensable,  in  reference  to  the  attempts  which  have  been  recently  made  to  mission,  without 
degrade  the  character  of  our  provincial  Courts,  that  their  constitution  ami  powers  should  license,  of  British 
be  distinctly  defined  nnd  recognized  by  Parliament.  settlers. 

72.  The  conditions  should  ho  an  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  may  be  from 
time  to  time  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  country.  Without  intending  to  throw  any 
impediment  in  their  transit  through  the  country,  every  European  leaving  the  Presidency  or 
arriving  at  a Zillah  station  without  passing  through  the  Presidency,  should  be  required  to 
register  in  the  senior  magistrate’s  office  his  name  and  age,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  place  whore  he  purposes  to  take  up  his  abode  in  India,  copies  of  which 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  judicial  secretary  for  the  information  of  the  government. 

73.  The  powers  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  provinces  by  sections  105  and  106 
of  the  5:3d  Geo.  .‘3,  c.  155,  in  the  cognizance  of  assaults  and  trespasses  committed  by  British 
subjects  on  the  natives  of  India,  mid  of  debts  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  fifty  rapees  due  to 
natives  from  British  subjects,  which  have  been  repeatedly  exercised,  without,  any  appeal 
having  been  preferred  against  those  convictions  and  decisions  to  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  law, 
satisfactorily  prove  the  competency  of  the  magistracy  to  the  exercise  of  a salutary  control  in 
the  protection  of  the  Natives  against  the  acts  of  Europeans.  The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, however,  over  Europeans  in  the  above  and  in  all  other  instances,  should  merge  into  and 

be  exercised  by  our  Courts  of  law,  at  which  an  European  Judge  presides,  subject  to  the.  gect;on  72 
provisions  of  the  existing  regulations.  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  those  Courts  in  civil  QjausB  5 cuap.  16. 
uctions  by  British  born  subjects,  lying  to  His  Majesty’s  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Rog.  4,  1827. 
Bombay.  They  should  not,  however,  he  liable  to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  any  infor- 
mality ol' proceeding,  or  of  any  technical  objections,  but  pnrely  on  their  merits. 

74.  There  can  be  as  little  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  administration  of  criminal  j iistice. 

The  European  magistrates  will  take  cognizance  of,  and  decide  all  complaints,  which  a single 
magistrate  in  England  is  empowered  to  hem-  and  determine  by  the  laws  of  England,  inclu- 
sive of  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  them  by  sect.  1 05,  of  the  Act  already  noticed.  Enlarged 
powers  in  tho  cognizance  of  higher  offences,  involving  a punishment  not  exceeding  a fine  of 
100/.,  or  imprisonment  not  exeeediug  four  monllis,  might  be  vested  in  criminal  Judges,  their 
convictions  being  removable  by  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
Gaol  Delivery  at  the  Presidency.  Felonies  and  all  crimes  of  higher  magnitude  being  cog- 
nizable by  the  circuit  Judge,  who  should  be  empowered  to  punish  by  fine  not  exceeding  200/. 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  eight  months;  all  sentences  exceeding  that  degree  of  punish- 
ment being  referrible  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  nnd  Gaol 
Delivery,  a jury  of  five  or  seven  British  born  subjects  being  assembled  for  the  trial  of  all 

(445. — LI  N n .*3  Europeans 
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Europeans  capitally  indicted;  the  King’s  and  Company’s  civil  and  military  officers  being 
liable  to  serve  on  such  juries,  should  there  be  a rleliciency  from  other  classes  of  Europeans, 
for  the  formation  of  a jury.  Trial  by  jury  to  the  same  extent  as  is  practised  in  England 
being  introduced  as  soon  as  the  state  oi'  the  European  population  will  admit  of  its  more 
general  introduction. 

75.  The  regulations*  tinder  which  Europeans  are  permitted  to  hold  lantls  by  the  supreme 
Government,  appear  to  be  well  adapted,  with  certain  modifications,  to  the  purpose.  The 
Courts  of  law  and  not  the  revenue  authorities,  should  be  vested  with  a jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  relating  to  rent  or  other  consideration  connected  with  lands  leased  to  Europeans; 
and  the  cognizance  of  all  disputes,  complaints  and  breaches  of  the  peace  should  depend  on 
the  award  of  a Court  of  law.  The  cancelling  of  the  license  and  sale  of  the  plantation 
appear  to  me  too  severe  a penalty. 

76.  The  soil  of  India  yields  almost  spontaneously  products  of  the  most  valuable  descrip- 
tion, which  by  an  accession  of  European  capital,  skill,  and  intelligence,  and  an  improved 
system  of  culture  and  management  might  be  brought  to  a degree  of  perfection,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  evidence  upon  that  point,  deducible  from  the 
papers  recently  published,  appears  conclusive  in  favour  at  least  of  the  cotton  wool  of  the 
East  Indies;  as  the  objection  to  its  quality,  and  its  inferiority  to  that  of  Carolina  is 
attributed,  not  to  any  inferiority  in  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  but  to  defective  modes 
of  cultivation  and  of  cleaning  the  Indian  cotton. 

77.  The  Bombay  Government,  on  the  occupation  of  the  district  of  Broach,  look  all  the 
cotton,  produce  on  their  own  account  in  payment  of  revenue,  at  the  prices  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  it  to  others.  In  1 807,  they  proposed  to  throw  the  cotton 
trade  open;  but  the  potails,  alarmed  at  die  combination  of  the  merchants,  petitioned  against 
the  innovation,  and  solicited  the  commercial  Resident  to  shield  them  from  loss,  and  to  obtain 
a good  market  for  the  produce  of  their  labours,  which  the  Company,  as  certain  and  constant 
purchasers,  afforded.  The  resolution  was  therefore  abandoned. 

78.  The  commercial  Resident  divided  the  kuppas  or  unclean  cotton  into  four  classes.  The 
first  was  termed  toomul,  being  the  first  plucking;  the  second  was  denominated  kanictee;  the 
third  and  fourth,  first  and  second  rassee.  Different  prices  were  fixed  for  each:  and  the 
ryotts,  to  obtain  the  higher  prices,  were  induced  to  gather  and  deliver  it  in  the  cleanest 
possible  state.  The  superior  quality  of  tlve  Company’s  revenue  cotton,  as  it  was  called,  and 
especially  of  the  toomul,  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  classification  operated  as  a 
premium  for  the  improvement  of  the  produce.  That  system  continued  in  force  until  the 
year  1821,  when  it  was  abolished  by  orders  from  home,  arising  out  of  representations  founded 
on  general  principles,  of  its  injurious  operation  equally  to  the  ryot  ts  and  the  merchants. 
The  market  was  thrown  open ; the  classification  was  discontinued,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  encouragement  to  the  cultivator  to  gather  the  produce  in  the  cleanest  state,  and  the  fall 
in  prices  which  followed  from  the  increased  cultivation  of  cotton  elsewhere,  combined  to 
produce  a serious  deterioration  of  the  quality.  Frequent  instances  occurred,  during  the 
prevalence  of  that  system,  of  the  revenue,  on  account  of  the  whole  district,  being  paid  to 
the  government  entirely  front  the  cotton  deliveries,  leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  die  ryots, 
beyond  which  they  retained  a portion  of  cotton  for  their  manufactures  of  thread  and  coarse 
cloth,  and  for  sale  in  the  market,  having  the  grain  produce  of  their  lands  in  reserve  for 
their  own  profit. 

79.  Notwithstanding  it  is  admitted  that  the  Bombay  cottons,  particularly  of  the  growth 
of  the  districts  near  Surat  and  Broach,  tire  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  Georgian  Upland 
cotton  and  New  Orleans  cotton  in  the  United  States  of  America,  recent  despatches  front 
the  Court  to  Bombay  state  the  alarming  fact,  that  the  late  consignments  of  cotton  to  England 
are  represented  to  be  almost  entirely  deficient  of  every  property,  which  is  esteemed  by  the 
British  manufacturers,  insomuch  that  many  persons  who  were  previously  in  the  habit  of 
using  Surat  cotton  have  discontinued  their  purchases;  and  it  is  only  from  very  great 
improvement  that  they  can  be  expected  to  return  to  its  use. 

80.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  has  been  attracted  to  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  culture  in  India,  not  only  of  cotton  but  of  tobacco  also,  with 
the  view  of  deriving  the  supply  front  the  East  Indies,  instead  of  from  the  United  States  ol 
America.  In  promotion  of  that  object  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  it  letter  to  the  Chairman  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  adverts  to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
cotton, grown  in  the  East  Indies,  of  extending  the  export  trade  of  British  India,  and  of 
rendering  the  United  Kingdom  independent  of  foreign  nations,  for  the  raw  material  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  our  home  manufactures. 

81.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  reference  to  those  communications,  entered  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  at  different  times  by  the  East  India  Company, 
for  introducing  into  India  the  culture  of  various  sorts  of  foreign  cotton  ; and  for  giving 
instructions  in  the  use  of  the  American  machines  for  separating  the  wool  of  the  cotton  from 
its  seed ; that  land  is  granted  to  speculators  for  the  growth  of  cotton  on  the  same  terms  as 
to  those  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  that  a drawback  of  all  duties  is  allowed  on  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  They  also  advert  to  a specimen  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  Guzeraltc, 
sent  home  in  1823,  which  was  not  fiL  for  the  London  market.  A second  consignment  o! 
tobacco,  made  in  1827,  was  pronounced  of  a quality  superior  to  the  former  consignment.  Li 
consideration,  however,  of  the  very  low  price  of  the  American  tobticco,  the  prosecution  ot 
the  importations,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  was  not  deemed  advisable.  Mr.  Ritchie,  ol 

Bombay, 
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Bombay,  many  years  ago,  sent  home  tobacco  as  aa  experiment;  one  bale  brought  sixpence  

a pound  in  bond  higher  than  any  American  in  the  market  at  the  time;  but  the  average  of  Appendix  (A.) 
the  consignment  was  found  to  be  defective  in  the  curing,  and  did  not  pay.  That  the  expe-  r — ~ 
riment  so  far  proved  that  it  would  answer  as  an  article  of  exportation  from  India  to  Europe;  ^vl^e“ce  before 
hut  it  is  so  very  delicate  an  article,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  it  into  a proper  state  mittee of tho  House 
for  exportation,  the  slightest  particle  of  green  vegetable  matter  left  in  it,  heats  it  on  the  0f  Commons 
voyage.  The  whole  imports  of  tobacco  from  Bengal  and  Bombay  together  have  however  7th  March  1832. 
proved  failures.  Capt. Cruickshank. 

82.  Experience  has  convinced  ns,  add  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  the  improved  cul-  Mem. 
tivation  of  India  cotton,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  British  market,  will  not  be  effected 
merely  by  the  continuance  and  occasional  encouragement  of  Government.  We  have  there- 
fore resolved,  that  an  experimental  plantation  for  cotton  shall  be  established  at  the  expense 

of  the  State,  within  the  Bombay  territories,  to  be  raised  from  seed  of  the  best  of  the  indi- 
genous plants  of  India,  and  from  the  green  seed  from  Georgia  and  New  Orleans.  A person, 
either  Native  or  European,  of  competent  skill  in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  being  entrusted 
with  its  management  at  a moderate  monthly  salary.  It  appearing  at  the  same  time  desirable 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  application  of  European  skill  and  industry,  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  in  view,  the  Government  are  authorized  to  grant  to  British  subjects,  (resident  in 
India  under  due  authority,)  properly  qualified  by  character  and  by  command  of  capital,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  government  land  for  the  establishment  of  a cotton  plantation ; the  land 
to  be  secured  to  the  parties  on  lease  at  alow  rent  for  a term  of  years,  on  the  condition  of  its 
being  used  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  the  Court  having  also  determined  to  send  out  a 
number  of  Whitney’s  saw  gins,  a machine,  by  the  use  of  which  the  American  cotton  is 
brought  to  market  in  such  excellent  condition,  which  is  represented  to  be  so  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  so  easily  worked,  that  the  cleaning  of  the  cotton,  which  was  formerly 
performed  by  separate  tradesmen,  is  confided  to  tire  management  of  slaves. 

83.  These  measures  are  generally  a repetition  of  those  which  have  been  before  resorted 
to,  for  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  produce  of  India,  and  they  will  follow  the  fate  of  their 
predecessors.  1 1 is  established  beyond  a doubt,  by  the  evidence  to  which  I have  alluded, 
that  the  soil  of  Guzeratte  is  capable  of  producing  cotton  equal  to  the  best  American;  and 
tobacco,  which  only  requires  greater  experience  and  care  in  its  cultivation  aud  cure,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  seed  of  the  Virginia  tobacco,  to  render  it  a valuable  article  of  export  * q’be  ecntloman 
from  Indin.  In  further  proof  of  the  fact,  I annex  a letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Gilder,*  dated  Abided  to  in  the 
the  8th  of  March  1830,  in  reply  to  an  application  1 made  to  him  for  information  on  the  Evidence  of 
capabilities  of  Guzeratte  to  promote  the  export  trade,  founded  on  liis  own  personal  experience.  Mr.  Ritchie. 

“ The  only  experiment  made  by  me  in  the  province  of  Guzeratte,  was  the  introduction 
of  Bourbon  and  Pernambuco  cotton,  both  of  which  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  might  beyond 
question  be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  leaving  this  country  independent  for  the  supply  of  the 
superior  cottons,  of  the  Uni  ted  States,  South  America,  and  Egypt 

“Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a great  extent  in  Guzarette ; the  remains  of  the 
factories  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  pergunnahs,  particularly  Jambooser,  Neriad,  Dholkha,  and 
l’etland.  The  annual  export  of  this  dye  from  Cambay  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  averaged 
5,000  maunds.  There  is  still  some  made  near  Cambay,  but  the  greater  part  required  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  is  imported  from  Bengal.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Guze- 
rntte  are  piu'ticulavly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  and  the  crops  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  inundations  so  common  and  destructive  in  Bengal. 

“ Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  quality  might,  by  great  attention,  be  im- 
proved nnd  produced  equal  to  that  from  the  West  Indies;  but  the  natives  of  India  seldom 
originate  any  improvement.  They  will  prosecute  any  measure  after  having  seen  its 
advantages. 

“ The  sugar  plantations  are  abundant  and  the  cane  of  the  best  quality,  and  would  pro- 
duce sugar  equal  to  any  in  Bengal,  but  the  people  confine  the  manufacture  to  a coarse 
quality,  termed  * Jaggree.’  The  whole  of  the  province  of  Guzeratte  may  really  be  con- 
sidered a garden,  requiring  only  capital  and  skill  to  produce  all  the  articles  I have  men- 
tioned, and  many  others,  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  honourable  Court  of 
Directors,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  few  bales  of  cotton  (Bourbon)  which  was 
cultivated  under  my  superintendence,  expressed  their  surprise,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  expense  that  had  been  incurred,  by  sending  the  Bourbon  seed  to  each  collectorate, 
mine  was  the  only  sample  that  had  been  received ; its  quality  was  considered  very  firm,  and 
estimated  at  2s.  3 el.  per  pound  in  London.  I may  mention  in  favour  of  the  Bourbon  cotton, 
that  the  plant  is  productive  for  about  fourteen  years,  whereas  die  common  plant  ol  the 
country  is  an  annual.  I ought  to  have  stated,  in  explanation  of  the  failure,  with  the 
gentlemen  officially  instructed  to  introduce  the  cotton  within  their  pergunnahs,  that  the 
ryots  view  with  great  distrust  any  measures  interfering  with  the  management  of  their  lands, 
under  au  impression  tliat  they  might  perhaps  be  compelled  to  cultivate  a quantity  of  tins 
cotton  on  nny  terms  the  collector  might  impose.  This  they  have  frequently  stated  to  me, 
and  it  may  account  for  their  neglect  of  attending  to  the  instructions  they  have  received.” 

84.  The  result  of  my  observations  of  die  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  productive  resources  of  India,  has  only  confirmed  the  justness  of  the 
general  remark,  that  the  interposition  of  the  government  in  those  speculations,  however 
zealously,  anxiously,  and  disinterestedly  directed  to  their  success,  ever  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment. it  is  a feeling  not  peculiar  to  the  ryots  of  India;  but  the  cultivators,  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  the  industrious  of  all  classes,  “view  with  great  distrust  any  measures  interfer- 
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Appendix  (A.) 

Answers  to  Cir- 
cular relating  to 
subjects  in  tbo 
Public  Depart- 
ment. 


* Tlie  sea  customs 
and  transit  duties  on 
export  from  Surat, 

Pur  Candy,  R‘  5.1.12} 
Prom  Broach  2.3.66 
From  Kairali  6.3.80 
Kattiwar  - 7. 


inn-  with  the  management  of  their  lands, " or  speculations  on  the  part  of  the  government 
Sovereign  farmers  or  landholders,  or  Sovereign  cultivators,  are  as  much  to  he  deprecated  as 
Sovereign  merchants.  The  interests  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject  ure  quite  distinct. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  former  to  cherish  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  by  a wise  and 
liberal  policy,  abstaining  from  all  measures,  however  pure  and  honourable,  which  may 
directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with  the  pursuits  or  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community. 

85.  If  the  justness  of  thnt  principle  bo  admitted,  the  policy  we  ought  to  pursue  for  the 
extension  of  the  export  trade  of  India  in  the  valuable  products  of  the  soil,  which  are  in 
universal  demand,  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  sugar,  indigo  and  tobacco,  appears  clear 
and  decisive. 

86.  It  is  admitted  that  the  encouragement  extended  by  Parliament,  by  the  9th  Geo.  4, 
c.  76,  to  the  cotton  of  India,  by  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  from  its  former  rate  of  six 
per  centum  on  the  value  to  a fixed  rate  of  Ail.  per  ewt.  will  not  he  sufficient  to  introduce 
Indian  cotton  into  general  use  in  the  home  market,  (notwithstanding  that  by  that  conces- 
sion a Surat  bale  of  cotton  pays  about,  Is.  2 d.  only,  whereas  the  same  quantity  of  Upland 
American  cotton  pays  about  12s.)  unless  measures  shall  be  taken  in  India  lor  applying 
greater  skill  as  well  as  capital  to  its  cultivation.  Those  indispensable  requisites  caunot  be 
forced  into  India;  they  must  be  encouraged  and  introduced  by  liberal  concessions.  India, 
from  its  greater  distance  from  the  European  market  than  America,  Egypt,  and  other  foreign 
countries  producing  similar  commodities,  labours  under  a serious  disadvantage  in  the  differ- 
ence in  the  charge  of  freight  alone.  It  is  impossible  site  can  compete  successfully  with  her 
rivals,  from  the  pressure  under  which  she  labours.  A fixed  rate,  of  duty  on  import  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  only  Ad.  per  cwt.  and  a free  export  from  India,  or  a drawback  of  the 
sea  customs*  and  transit  duties  have  proved  insufficient.  One  other  expedient  remains  to 
be  tried.  The  land  assessment  should  be  remitted,  not  only  on  c.otton,  but  also  on  the  other 
enumerated  articles,  and  a moderate  duty  substituted.  1 would  relieve  the  cultivators,  and 
transfer  the  burthen,  considerably  lightened,  on  those  better  able  to  bear  it,  the  home  and 
foreign  consumers.  The  measure  will  notnltimately  alfcct  the  finances  of  the  Company.  They 
will  receive  into  their  home  treasury,  in  the  shape  of  an  import  duty,  a proportion  of  their 
revenue,  which  is  now  payable  in  India  from  the  land.  The  moderation  of  the  impost 
cannot  fail  of  encouraging  the  consumption;  and  the  increased  demand  will  encourage  an 
increase  of  cultivation  and  of  revenue.  1 can  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  plan  only  as  far 
as  it  affects  the  article  of  cotton,  the  produce  of  Western  India. 

87.  Out  of  1,451,976  statute  acres  in  tillage  in  GuzcnUte,  175,721  only  are  under  cotton 
cultivation,  4,950  under  sugar  cane,  1,928  under  indigo,  and  10,766  under  tobacco  ; the 
rest  is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  grains  and  of  garden  produce.  The  assessment  on 
the  land  in  tillage  with  cottou,  sugar  cane,  indigo  and  tobacco,  cannot  exceed  80,000/.,  which 
will  therefore  constitute  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  of  land  revenue  in  Western  Indio. 


88-  The  expense,  of  cultivating  one  beegaf  of  land  in  Broach  with  cotton  is  stated  at 
contains  yavd»— ^ nl|d  the  produce  assumed  at  an  average  of  the  highest  and  lowest,  being  four 

2477. 7.  in.  dhurries  $ of  kupns,  yields  It’  6 ; add  of  dry  grain  and  straw  grown  at  the  same  time,  11“  1.3., 

or  tUtur  *^cl8  makes  It”  7.  0.,  leaves  a balance  of  It"  5,  of  which,  the  government  assessment  being  It’ 4, 
20  dlmrreiB  one  Mmr.  1C;IVCS  one  rupee  to  the  cultivator.  It  requires  1 4 bet-gas  of  land  to  produce  it  Broach  kandy 
The  average  proper-  of  864  lbs.  of  cotton,  ou  the  government  assessment  therefore  is  11*56,  or  at  la.  Mr/,  the 
(or'ku  Isecu)tof  rooee  ruPeo,4/.  1 7s.,  averaging  l^r/.per  Ib.f  As  the  finances  of  the  Company  make  it  desirable  that 
or  cotton  wool,  is  one-  310  article  of  revenue  should  be.  got  rid  of  or  dealt  with,  except  upon  the  principles  of  ex- 
tlnrd  of  the  latter  to  change  and  equivalent,  they  ought,  to  be  allowed  to  levy  a duty  at  the  rate  of  a farthing  per 
mer^Kifpwsrf  the  F,unc*  on  nil  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  imported  into  the  United 
best  soil  md roost  Kingdom ; the  export  duty  from  India  to  Chinn  and  all  other  places  being  fixed,  including 
favourable  season  will  sen  customs  and  transit  duties,  at  the  rate  of  28  rupees  per  Surat  kandy  of  784  lbs.,  half  of 
cotton1from'onofCkan  lIie  amount  of  the  laud  assessment.  That  some  relief  to  the  cotton  trade  of  Western 

airarreo  of  -is  seers;  India  is  required,  will  be  admitted,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  Bombay  merchants  have  for 
and  of  an  inferior  soil,  the  last  five  or  six  years,  sent  their  ships  to  Calcutta  for  cotton  ladings  for  China.;  and 
smon,  it wJlT j4dd°  cotton  is  also  purchased  at  Omerawatiy,  four  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  and  brought  by 

id  seers  of  clean  cotton  land  to  Bombay  for  the  China  and  English  markets.  If  some  relief  be  not  afforded,  its  oul- 
perdhuree.  livatiou  will  be  abandoned  in  Giiznrctte. 

slon te\verasai.s5A*  .®9’  ^lc  cotton Induce  of  Broach  has  been  exposed  to  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  The 
perlh.  In  Kahn,  l.isrf.  prices  of  ktippns  from  1779  to  1806  varied  from  48  rupees  the  highest  to  00  per  bhar; 
bad**!  53d  ?^0llt  or  ^ bhars  or  kuppas  yield  oue  Broach  kandy  of  clean  cotton ; mid  the  porgunnah 

In  the  Southern  Mar-  ’s  suPP°sed  to  produce,  in  the  best  season,  40,000  bhars  of  ktippns.  The  highest  price  paid 
butts  country  l.Mtl.  was  from  60  to  65  rupees  in  1801,  when  the  produce  was  very  scanty.  From  1808  to  1821, 
raenUxceccls  D/^ft eSS^  tlie  Company  received  174,491  bhars  of  kuppas,  averaging  1 4", 540  bhars  annually  in  kind,  in 
kandy.  I have  no  in-  Pn.Vlne"t  of  revenue.  Tlie  highest  price  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  toomul  was,  in  1820, 
formation  nsto  tho  R 80  per  bnhr;  and  tlie  lowest  was,  in  1808,  It*  46.  2.,  and  It*  57  per  bhar  on  tlie  average 
KaTliwnr  kandy"  a !>f  ^1C  twt*^  years.  The  highest  paid  for  the  inferior  or  fourth  description  was  If  74  per 
bhar,  and  the  lowest  41;  and  on  the  average  of  the  12  years,  If  52.  From  1822  to  1828, 
when  the  Company  discontinued  the  system  of  receiving  the  cotton  in  kiud,  the  highest  price 
paid  was,  in  1824  and  1825,  If  60  per  bahr,  and  the  lowest  was  If  25.  In  1828,  the  price 
fell  below  the  standard  of  177!),  the  highest  being  If  32,  and  the  lowest  If  25  per  bhar. 

90.  The  increased  growth  of  cotton  in  Bengal  and  in  Egypt,  for  the  China  market,  has 
depreciated  the  price  in  Western  Lidia.  The  revenue,  however,  being  still  kept  up  at  the 
highest  standard,  the  cultivators  are  exposed  to  great  distress.  The  price  can  hardly  fall  below 
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that  of  1828,  as  grain,  cheap  as  it  is,  yields  nearly  an  equal  return  to  the  cultivator,  besides  

affording  in  stubble  provender  for  his  cattle.  It  is  reckoned  that  jowar,  the  staple  grain  of  Appendix  (A.) 

the  black  land,  which  is  the  proper  soil  for  cotton,  at  11"  11  per  kulsee  of  640 lbs.,  and  

kupns  at  R’  35  per  bhar,  are  the  lowest  prices  from  which  the  ryott  can  obtain  an  adequate 
return,  under  the  existing  rate  of  assessment  Assuming  the  cost  of  producing  64lbs.*  of  * ”No  allowance  Is 
clean  cotton  at  R*  2.  3.  and  the  ryott’s  profit  at  R‘  1.  the  total  cost  of  a Broach  kantly  will  S^th^ryott'rtcrivcs 
be,  R!5d£,  or  1 {d.  per  lb. ; add  packing,  shipping  and  screwing  charges  at  Broach,  from  ihc  culiivaiion 
Bombay,  &c.,  and  freight  home,  landing  and  insurance,  1 fyl.  per  lb.,  the  Broach  cotton  of  grain  with  the 
ought  to  be  landed  in  England  at  a charge  of  2ftf,  per  lb.  cotton. 

91.  The  total  export  of  cottonf  from  Bombay  in  1825-26,  exceeded  sixty  millions  of 
pounds;  about  a third  of  that  quandty  I assume  as  the  produce  of  the  British  territories 
in  Western  India.  That  the  effect  of  relinquishing  the  assessment  on  land  producing 
cotton  will  lead  to  an  increased  cultivation,  not  only  in  Guzeralte,  but  in  the  rich  soils  of 
the  fertile  province  of  Kandeish,  in  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  Southern  Marhatla  country, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  general  iudustry  and  wealth  of 
the  country. 

92.  I have  no  data  on  which  to  form  a calculation  of  the  effects  of  the  plan  on  the  other 
enumerated  articles  of  produce,  nor  of  the  rate  of  duty  which  the  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  levy  on  their  import,  in  commutation  of  the  assessment  on  the  land  appropriated 
to  their  cultivation.  The  heavy  assessment  on  sugar  cane  Jancl  operates  ns  an  entire  pro- 
hibition to  its  cultivation,  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  sugar-,  as  an  article  of 
export.  The  remains  of  vats  in  many  parts  of  Guzerattc  afforded  evidence  of  its  cultiva- 
tion having  been  formerly  prosecuted  in  that  province;  and  it  formed  an  article  of  export 
on  our  first  establishment,  in  the  country.  I am  aware  that  much  requires  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Guzeralte  indigo.  In  fact,  the  extension  of  the  export  trade  of 
Indio,  in  the  articles  enumerated,  and  in  all  others  which  may  be  in  demand  in  Europe, 
and  capable  of  being  produced  in  British  India,  is  an  object  of  such  high  importance,  both 
to  England  and  to  India,  as  to  demand  the  fostering  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
government.  There  is  no  point  in  which  we  stand  more  in  need  of  information,  than  that 
of  the  cost  of  producing  the  various  articles  which  enter  into  the  export  trade  of  India,  and 
of  the  proportion  of  the  land  assessment,  and  of  the  othev  demands  of  government  bearing 
on  those  products  respectively.  We  cannot  legislate  with  any  degree  of  safety  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  resources  of  live  country  and  of  the  state,  without  such  information. 

93.  Next  to  the  remission  of  all  demands  on  the  land  yielding  those  valuable  products, 
and  the  substitution  of  moderate  duties  of  customs,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the 
settlement  of  Individuals  experienced  in  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  and  preparing  each  of 
those  articles  of  produce,  cotton  in  particular,  for  the  supply  of  the  European  market,  and 
every  encouragement  given  to  the  cultivators  to  improve  its  quality. 

9-1.  On  the  18lli  of  November  1829,  a regulation  was  passed  (Regulation  3,  of  1829) 
for  the  punishment  of  frauds  in  the  packing  and  sale  of  cotton.  Any  persons  fraudulently 
mixing  bud  and  good  cotton,  and  selling  it  as  good,  or  fraudulently  deteriorating  the  article, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  night  dews,  putting  dirt,  stonos,  earth,  or  any  other  substance,  or  salt 
water  amongst  it,  with  the  view  of  making  it  heavier,  arc  declared  guilty  of  a penal  offence, 
and  punishable  on  conviction,  for  the  first  offence  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
two  years ; and  on  conviction  of  a second  or  more  offences,  with  fine  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  seven  years;  the  cotton  so  fraudulently  offered  for  sale  being  liuble  to  confisca- 
tion and  to  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

95.  Those  provisions  are  very  severe  and  arbitrary.  The  regulation  must,  however,  be 
very  circumscribed  in  its  operation ; for  as  die  merchants  now  generally  purchase  their 
cotton  at  the  Presidency,  the  enactment  has  no  effect  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  die  Supreme 
Com-t;  and  as  the  cotton  undergoes  a very  strict  examination  by  the  purchasers,  it  must 
prove  a sufficient  punishment  to  the  dealers  to  have  that  which  is  bad  or  deteriorated  thrown 
upon  his  hands. 

96.  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  Company  directed  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  silk  manufactories  in  Bengal,  and  with  that  view  they  engaged  and  sent  out  to  India 
persons  from  Lombardy  conversant  in  die  process;  and  die  governments  of  India  obtained 
from  Italy,  Turkish  Arabia,  Persia  and  China  supplies  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  from 
diose  territories  respectively.  Had  similar  measures  been  resorted  to  for  improving  die 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  other  valuable  products  for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  of 
India  is  so  favourable,  there  is  no  anticipating  the  state  of  prosperity  which  the  export  trade 
of  the  country  and  the  internal  resources  would  now  have  exhibited. 

5.  Steam 


f From  1820-21  to  1829-30  inclusive,  the  Company  consigned  67,684  kaudics,  369  lbs.  of  cotton 
to  China.  The  prime  cost,  commission,  Northern  duties  and  charges,  interest,  re-packing,  screwing, 
&c.  cbm-ges  at  Bombay,  warehouse  rent,  and  proportion  of  warehouse  establishment,  additional 
duty  2 rupees  per  bale,  insurance  at  2 per  cent.,  and  the  freight  of  hired  tonnage  engaged  in  1828 
and  1829, excluding  tlie  freight  in  the  Company's  ships,  cost  R'  109,74,415.  Amount  sale  iu  China, 
exclusive  of  Canton,  unloading  charges,  R"  125,84,559. 
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Appendix  (A.) 

General  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 


5.  Steam  Navigation  between  India  and  Egypt,  and  between  different  Parts  of  Asiu. 

97.  The  plan  of  opening  a communication  with  England  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  by 
establishing  Steam  Vessels  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  and  Alexandria  and  England, 
originated  with  tbe  government  of  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Asa  scheme  for  facilitating  a regular 
intercourse  between  England  and  India,  it  is  most  desirable ; but  I do  not  think  it  would 
answer,  that  is  to  say,  pay  itself,  if  the  despatches  occurred  more  frequently  than  quarterly. 
It  is  a speculation,  however,  in  which  private  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  embark. 
They  will  readily  extend  the  advantages  of  steam  communication,  and  the  employment  of 
steam  vessels,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  and  profitable  to  do  so,  which  government 
should  encourage  by  having  recourse  to  those  private  vessels,  in  forwarding  their  own 
despatches,  and  in  the  transport  of  troops,  and  in  other  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
Tbe  only  vessels  of  that  description  which  the  Company  should  maintain,  should  he  two  or 
three  armed  steamers ; one  to  be  employed  in  the  gulph  of  Persia,  with  tlie  view  of  enforcing 
tbe  existing  engagements  with  the  Arab  Chiefs  for  the  abandonment  of  piracy,  and  another 
to  cruize  along  the  coast,  hetweeu  Bombay  and  tlie  rnoudi  of  the  Indus,  bringing  to  and 
examining  every  suspicious  vessel  that  may  be  navigating  in  those  waters,  with  the  view  of 
guarding  against  the  revival  of  piracy. 


With  reference  to  this  navi-  98.  The  productiveness  of  ihe  coal  mines  in  Culch,  and  the  quality  of  the 
gation,  whether  coals  to  any  article,  had  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  when  I left  India.  Any  quantity 
extent  have  been  found  in  may,  however,  I should  imagine,  be  supplied  from  the  coal  mines  in  Burdwan. 
India,  and  in  what  parts  of  rf]iere  js  n0  want  0f  the  article  at  Bombay.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  had  at  tlie 
found*' l<3^  nr0  1 0 ^ to  0 expense  of  landing  it  from  the  vessels  importing  it  from  England. 


?“Plen’s  6.  Prat  in  India. 

22  Fob.  1831. 

General  proceed-  99.  Tbe  control  over  the  Indian  Press  was  established  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  “ The 
ings  adopted  by  the  first  regulations  restrained  the  press  from  publishing  any  general  orders  or  naval  intelii- 
govemmonts  in  gence,  and  the  arrival  or  departure  of  ships.  It  was  designed  to  protect  the  commercial 
India,  respecting  interests  and  those  of  the  State  from  our  enemies.  Tlie  Indian  seas  were  at  this  period 
the  press.  filled  with  French  privateers;  and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  shipping  intelligence,  inserted 

Note.  A mere  refe-  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  readers  of  newspapers,  was  sent  to  every  point  where  it  could 
reace  10  the igcogra-  reach  the  commanders  of  those  vessels,  whom  it  often  enabled  to  intercept  merchantmen, 
tei^i^dFrcmiH  ° and  *°  avoid  the  British  cruizers.”  The  establishment  of  tlie  Censorship  followed,  whose 
settlements,  combined,  duty  it  was  to  revise  the  proof  sheets,  and  to  expunge  every  article  which  contravened  the 
us  was  tlie  fact,  with  regulations  which  were  passed  for  the  control  of  the  press.  I exercised  the  office  for 
out' utter  ignorance  of  ,.r"  , i,  i r 

the  ports  at  which  the  nftaen  years  at  Bombay. 

dezvoLc^winslmw  1 09.  Notwithstanding  that  Lord  Wellesley’s  regulations  were  rigidly  enforced  under  the 
that  the  allege1*  danger  government  of  Mr.  Duncan,  publications  were  yet  sanctioned  by  me  which  were  pronounced 
to  our  trade  from  objectionable.  I received  a reprimand  from  Lord  Wellesley,  for  allowing  the  appointment 
SonswMau'ima^aiv  ol  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  Governor-general  of  India,  to  appear  in  the  papers,  on  the  plea 
that  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  might  have  defeated  any  important  liegociations  in  which 
the  Governor-general  might  at  the  time  be  engaged.  After  having  pnssed  the  proof 
sheets  of  a newspaper  on  a Friday  night,  and  repaired  to  the  adjoining  island  of  Salsctte 
for  a little  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  office,  I have  been  summoned  to  Bombay,  and 
directed  to  recall  the  newspapers,  and  to  have  them  recast,  because  they  contained  debates 
in  Parliament  on  the  affairs  in  India,  which  too  freely  commented  on  some  of  the  measures 
of  the  ruling  authorities. 


101.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Duncan,  in  1811,  I abstained  from  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  censor  on  my  own  responsibility.  1 informed  the  editors,  that  ns  they  were  as  competent 
as  myself  to  judge  what  constituted  an  infraction  of  tlie  press  regulations,  I relied  on  tlieir 
observance  of  them,  without  their  submitting  the  proof  sheets  to  my  inspection,  referring;  to 
me  only  such  publications  on  the  admissibility  of  which  they  might  entertain  any  doubts. 
Tlie  editors  fully  redeemed  tlie  confidence  reposed,  on  their  observance  of  tlie  regulations. 

102.  From  researches  which  I made  of  the  Bombay  records  in  India,  1 found  that  from 
the  year  1792  to  1819,  in  addition  to  the  instances  I have  alluded  to,  six  publications 
were  noticed  by  the  government  as  objectionable.  In  1792,  the  Courier  made  some  com- 
ments which  were  not  palatable  to  the  government.  The  expedient  was  resorted  to  ot 
securing  its  support,  by  constituting  it  the  organ  of  promulgating  the  official  acts  of  the 
government.  On  the  21st  of  December  1804,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Courier  which 

* Letter  dated  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary.  The  editor*  apologized.  An  offensive 

31st  Dec.  1804.  publication  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  and  was  noticed  in  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  the 

6th  of  September  1809.  An  advertisement  in  the  Courier,  by  a Portuguese,  announcing 
+ Con.  29lli  Nov.  the  sale  of  a house  to  take  place  on  a Sunday,  nltrnctcd  notice,  j-  Tlie  Guicowar  complained 
l®*1,  of  a publication  in  the  Gazette  reflecting  on  his  avarice,  which  was  communicated  to  the 

editor,  and  an  apology  appeared  in  the  ensuing  paper.  Some  remarks  in  tlie  Gazette 
against  tlie  late  Duke  of  York,  copied  from  an  English  paper,  were  deemed  objectionable 
by  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  and  an  apology  made.  No  complaints  were  ever  made  of  the 
incorrectness  of  law  reports,  by  any  of  His  Majesty’s  Judges,  though  they  were  constantly 
published.  From  the  date,  however,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay, 
scarcely  a report  of  its  proceedings  has  appeared  in  the  journals  that  lias  not  been  com- 
plained of,  a9  a mis-statement  to  lower  its  character.  With  whatever  precaution  tlie 

reports 
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reports  have  been  compiled  to  secure  accuracy,  the  publications  have  been  denounced  in 
terms  the  most  unqualified,  as  gross  mis-statements  uttered  with  a base  and  mischievous 
intent. 

108.  The  regulations  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  dated  the  19tli  of  August  1818,  (‘ 
comprehend  the  control  established  on  the  abolition  of  the  Censorship  at  Calcutta.  Those 
regulations  were  introduced  into  Bombay  by  the  government  of  Mr.  Elphinslone,  on  the 
20tli  of  December  1819,  when  the  censorship  was  abolished  at  that  Presidency. 

104  A few  weeks  before  the  termination  of  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  barristers  at 
Bombay,  tbe  Recorder  waited  on  the  Governor,  and  mentioned  the  misrepresentations  by  the 
Gazette  of  the  Court’s  proceedings  on  that  occasion.  They  bad  been  published  four  or  five 
months  before  without,  their  inaccuracy  having  been  complained  of  The  Governor  pro- 
posed to  write  a circular  to  the  editors,  to  warn  them  that  they  would  be  held  responsible 
for  their  inaccuracy;  that  any  mis-statements  tending  to  lower  die  character  of  the  Court, 
or  of  the  public  functionaries,  or  of  individuals,  would  be  considered  as  an  infraction  of  the 
rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  die  press,  and  proceeded  against  in  such  manner  as  the 
government  may  deem  applicable  to  the  circumstauee  of  the  case ; and  that  all  offensive 
remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  His  Majesty’s  Courts  would  be  proceeded  against  as  breaches 
of  the  1st  articles  of  die  Rules. 

105.  The  Recorder  expressed  his  acknowledgements  to  the  Governor  for  the  adoption  of 
that,  measure,  and  his  regret  that  he  had  not  before  requested  his  interference  (which  he 
hud  now  afforded  so  kindly)  to  correct  or  prevent  former  misrepresentations.  The  Re- 
corder at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  he  supposed  the  Court  would  not  be  required  to 
prove  what  had  been  done  in  Court,  but  that  its  complaint  of  a mis-statement  would  bo 
deemed  sufficient.  lie  was  informed  that  the  assertion  of  the  Court  would,  of  course,  be 
considered  as  sufficient  authority  for  its  own  proceedings ; and  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  its  dignity,  which  it  was  (he  object  of  the  latter  to  uphold,  to  subject  it  to  such 
an  investigation.  Thus  was  another  restriction  imposed  on  the  press,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  publication  of  law  reports,  of  a dangerous  tendency  to  die  security  of  individuals,  who 
were  not  apprized  of  the  evidence  on  which  alone  their  condemnation  depended. 

106.  On  the  3d  of  September  1824,  a letter  was  received  from  the  chief  and  junior  puisne 
Judges,  proposing  die  enactment  of  a rule,  ordinance,  and  regulation  to  facilitate  the  convic- 
tion of  anonymous  libellers,  founded  on  the  statutes  of  37tb  and  38th  Geo.  3,  explaining 
fully  the  reasons  for  that  recommendation.  The  government  immediately  adopted  the 
suggestion.  The  Advocate-General  was  directed  to  frame  the  enactment.  It  required 
time  and  consideration,  and  some  correspondence  ensued  with  the  Supreme  Court  before 
the  draft  was  completed.  It  was  not  therefore  till  the  2d  of  March  1825  that  it  passed 
Council,  and  was  forwarded  to  that  tribunal  for  registration. 

107.  The  proprietors  of  the  Courier,  adverting,  on  this  occnsion,  to  the  utter*  impos- 
sibility of  rendering  a law  report  literally  and  verbally  correct,  and  to  tbe  power  of  which 
the  Supreme  Court  might,  under  that,  regulation,  assume  the  exercise  of  summarily  punish- 
ing the  proprietors  or  editors  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  an  alleged  comtempt  in  the 
publication  ol' reports  of  its  proceedings,  addressed  a letter  to  the  editor,  conveying  the 
strongest  injunctions  on  the  necessity  of  his  observing  the  utmost  circumspection  in  the 
management  of  the  Courier  press.  He  was  cautioned  in  urgent,  terms  against  the  publi- 
cation of  any  matter,  whether  original  or  otherwise,  that  could  be  considered  or  implied 
to  reflect,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  Judges  of  any  of  His  Majesty’s  Courts  in  India, 
and  to  abstain  from  publishing  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Bombay  which  had  not  its  special  approval. 

108.  On  the  confirmation  of  the  Calcutta  press  regulation  by  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Bombay  Government  submitted  a corresponding  enactment  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
registration.  It  was  refused.  In  thus  briefly  detailing  tbe  general  proceedings  adopted  by 
the  Government  at  Bombay  respecting  the  press,  I feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  explana- 
tions I afforded  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  my  Minute,  dated  the  27th  of  May  1826,  of  the 
origin  and  extent  of  my  connection  with  the  press  at  Bombay,  and  of  the  period  of  its 
duration. 

109.  Although  no  direct  charge  was  ever  made  by  any  of  the  Judges  against  me  of 
encouraging  publications  in  the  press,  with  the  view  of  degrading  the  character  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court,  complaints  wore  yet  preferred,  particularly  in  a correspondence  with 
government  in  1826,  that  I did  not  use  my  influence  to  suppress  those  misrepresentations. 
Now,  whatever  that  influence  might  have  been,  it  was,  I solemnly  assert,  anxiously  directed 
to  the  object  of  enjoining,  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  an  observance  of  the  regulation  of 

the 


* Tn  tlie  cause  Gtirsotjoe  Monoekjee  v Tlio  Company,  involving  tlie  sum  of  about  50,000/.  the 
Company’s  solicitor  was  directed  to  make  the  most  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings.  With  that 
view  Mr.  Morgan  obtained  the  Recorder’s  notes  of  his  judgment;  and  having  framed  the  report, 
submitted  it  to  the  Recorder,  wllo  approved  of  it,  and  it  was  sent  in  to  government.  Sometime 
after  a gentleman  at  Bombay  informed  a member  of  the  government,  t hat  the  Recorder's  judgment 
was  incorrect.  Ho  was  asked,  if  official  use  might  be  made  of  Ids  communication.  lie  replied  in 
the  affirmative;  and  obtained  and  delivered  in  another  revision  of  the  Recorder’s  judgment,  as  the 
correct  one.  That  important  document  was  thus  obtained  through  an  irresponsible  and  unofficial 
channel.  Mr.  Morgan,  on  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  maintained  the  accuracy  of  his 
report.  What  chance,  under  such  circumstances,  had  an  editor  of  giving  satisfaction  ? 
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llie  government  for  the  conduct  of  tlie  press.  The  complaints  of  the  senior  and  j unior 

Appendix  (A.)  puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  reports  of  its  proceedings  were  designedly 

rendered  incorrect,  with  the  view  of  degrading  its  character,  lmd  no  foundation.  No  im- 

Answers  to  Cir-  pression  of  the  kind  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  any  individual  from  n perusal  of  any  one 

jular  relating  to  „(•  t|,oae  reports.  As,  however,  those  individuals  who  so  loudly  complained  of  the  abuses 

suWects  in  t*‘°  0f  the  press  at  Uombay  are  no  more,  I have  felt  it  necessary  to  adhere,  as  closely  as  possible, 

i at  to  tlie  letter  of  your  requisition,  ns  to  the  general  proceedings  adopted  by  the  government 

in  India  respecting  the  press,  contenting  myself  by  a reference  to  the  public  records  for 
any  fuller  information  you  may  require  on  the  subject. 

am  fill'  the  restrictions  torn  HO.  Tire : restrictions  have  boon  generally  uniform  at  Fort  William  and 
been  uniform  in  the  different  Bombay.  At  Madras  the  censorship  still  exists.  1 lie  preceding  details  will 

Presidencies ; anil  how  far  in  show  the  degree  in  which  they  have  varied  under  different  Governors.  The 

each  they  have  varied  under  restrictions,  I understand,  have  been  entirely  removed  at  Calcutta,  or  at  least 
different  Governors.  What  is  they  are  not  enforced.  They  liave  not  been  annulled  at  Bombay.  In  former 
its  actual  condition  now,  and  yeurs  none  were  imposed. 

as  compared  with  former  year#  - - - •—  > • -•  ' ’ • * . , 


111.  The  power  of  summary  deportation  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
If  the  power  of  summary  de-  of  the  local  government  for  alleged  offences,  not  only  of  the  press,  but  genc- 
porttitiou  for  alleged  offences  of  rally  for  all  other  offences.  1 do  not  consider  such  a power  essentiid  to  the 
the  press  are  taken  away,  wlmt  respectability  or  security,  either  of  the  government  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
regulations  coulil  be  substituted,  0f  any  0f  the  constituted  authorities.  It  has  inflicted  the  most  grievous 
which,  while  they  supported  and  wrouff8  011  individuals.  Security  of  persons  and  property  should  not  be  ren- 
maintained  the  luithority  ot  tho  fit.l.ecl'  dependent  on  tlie  caprice,  the  weakness,  or  the  irascibility  of  official 

frzirlissr  ****&■ 

of  periodical  publications  ami  to  protect  them  against  imaginary  molestation  lrom  tho  press,  which  the  law 

political  journals.  or  tlie  custom  of  England  does  not  recognise,  they  are  unfit  for  official  situa- 

tions. Their  personal  convenience  ought  not  to  be  consulted  at  a sacrifice  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  mid  privileges  of  a British  community. 

Reg.  24,  1827,  of  1 12.  Although  the  Calcutta  Press  Regulation  was  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  yet 
the  Bombay  Code,  in  force  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  No 
printing  presses  should  be  allowed  to  be  established  at  the  Presidency,  or  in  the  provinces, 
without  a license  from  tho  government.  The  discretionary  power,  however,  of  recalling  that 
license  should  be  taken  away  from  tlie  government  If  any  regulations  more  arbitrary  or 
restrictive  than  the  laws  of  the  realm  be  deemed  necessary  for  India,  which  I do  not  admit. 


of  periodical  publications  and 
political  journals. 


Reg.  24,  1827,  of 
the  Bombay  Code. 


they  should  be  incorporated  in  ajtidicial  enactment;  and  all  breaches  of  them,  arising  out  of 
a false  and  msdicious  perversion  of  tlie  views  or  motives  by  which  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  public  authorities,  or  the  conduct  of  official  functionaries  are  animadverted  on  or  dis- 
cussed in  periodical  journals,  should  bo  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  by  the  verdict  of 
a jury,  and  the  sentence  of  a court  of  judicature,  or  by  the  latter  alone,  where  the  former 
institution  does  not  exist;  but  in  no  instance  by  summary  punishment,  either  by  the 
authority  of  the  government  or  of  a court  of  law. 

Whether  tlie  orders  113.  I am  persuaded  that  these  orders  are  not  in  any  instance  evaded;  they  are,  how- 
sent  out  to  India,  ever,  productive  of  prejudicial  effects  to  the  interests  of  the  government  in  consequence  of 
prohibiting  the  their  removing  men  of  learning,  of  diligence,  and  of  caution,  which  invariably  follow  a 
Company’s  sor-  liberal  education,  from  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  press.  1 am  satisfied  that  the  danger 
vnnts  from  haying  |(1  India,  from  what  is  termed  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  greatly  exaggerated  ; both  ex- 
any  concern  with  tremes,  an  unrestrained  freedom  and  a degraded  and  enslaved  subserviency,  arc  prejudicial 
lirn'oTariTnot'1  ^ to  Indin,. and;  especially  to  the  security  of  the  character  of  individuals.  A press  controlled 
evaileil'  and  wlmt  on'-v  *’-v  t*ie  'a"'8>  ‘3  'he  only  salutavy  check  on  governments,  courts  of  law,  and  other  con- 
are  tlie’ir  practical  8,>tutcd  authorities,  in  a distant  colony.  Tho  impolitic  restraints  which  have  been  imposed 
advantages  to  tlie  ''l1011  the  Indian  press  have  given  it  an  importance  in  the  estimation  of  tho  natives,  which, 
interests  of  the  it  would  not  have  acquired  had  it  been  left  to  the  ordinary  control  of  the  law.  Those  re- 

government  of  sti'amrs  Imvc  taught  them  that  die  British  power,  hitherto  considered  irresistible,  dreads, 

that  country.  and  is  assailable  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

114.  Wo  are  told  by  high  authority  that  the  Brahmins  and  the  educated  classes  are 
adepts  in  spreading  discontent,  and  exciting  sedition  and  rebellion ; that  they  know  well 
how  to  awaken  the  Icars,  to  alarm  die  superstition,  or  to  arouse  the  pride  of  those  they 
address.  That  this  dangerous  species  of  secret  wav  against  our  authority  Jtas  been  curried 
on  by  numerous  though  unseen  hands;  that  tho  spirit  is  kept  up  by  letters,  by  exaggerated 
reports,  nnd  by  pretended  prophecies  when  the  time  appears  favourable  from  the  occur- 
rence of  misfortune  to  our  arms,  from  rebellion  in  our  provinces,  or  from  mutiny  in  our 

troops.  I hat  circular  letters  and  proclamations  are  dispersed  over  the  country  with  a 

celerity  that  is  incredible.  Such  documents  arc  rend  with  avidity ; the  English  are  depicted 
as  usurpers  of  low  caste,  and  ns  tyrants,  who  sought  India  with  no  view  but  that  of  degra- 
ding the  'inhabitants,  of  robbing  them  of  (heir  wealth,  and  of  subverting  their  usages  and 
I-  c;„  t re%>l>n.  The  native  soldiery  are  appealed  to,  and  advised  to  murder  their  European 

fFSta  wk  ty™*,  '»!»  »™  IW  m .rami, or. 

1 1.1).  Notwithstanding  the  malicious  efforts  of  those  native  auil  skilful  intriguers,  has  the 
stability  ol  our  empire  been  shaken  by  those  mischievous  spirits?  So  indifferent  would 
we  appear  to  be  to  the  danger,  and  so  regardless  of  own  our  security,  that  we  have  adopted 
Llie  most  efficacious  expedients  to  increase  the  evils,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
through  the  introduction  of  our  lithographic  presses,  the  means  of  multiplying  nnd  more 
widely  circulating  those  seditious  placards.  By  the  policy  we  have  pursued,  in  prohibiting 
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to  the  influential  portion  of  society,  the  Company’s  servants,  an  interest  in  its  respectability, 
and  by  abstaining  from  conciliating  the  support  of  any  public  journal,  European  or  Native, 
we  have  rendered  the  press,  if  not  hostile,  at  least  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  support  of  the 
government 

11  fi.  1 f such  be  the  mischievous  efforts  of  our  enemies,  could  a press,  subject,  to  no  other 
control  than  that  of  the  law,  increase  the  evil  or  enhance  the  danger  ? Would  not  a coun- 
teracting influence,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  widely  and  successfully  diffuse  nit 
antidote  to  a poison  which  is  so  actively  disseminated?  That  antidote,  however,  will  not 
be  applied  so  long  as  the  existing  restraints  continue,  which  indispose  the  conductors  of 
public  journals  towards  the  government. 

117.  The  perusal  of  the  speech  from  which  those  passages  have  been  quoted,  the  more 
strongly  impressed  me  with  a conviction,  that  the  conciliation  of  the  press  was  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  the  promulgation  of  truth,  “ which  needs  only  to  be  fairly  beard,  to  prove 
an  over-match  for  falsehoods”  and  misrepresentations.  Let  the  natives  have  facts  fully 
stated  to  them ; let  them  have  the  means  of  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  a 
question ; let  one  newspaper  freely  expatiate  on  the  odious  character  of  our  policy  and  of 
our  views;  let  another  deny  its  accuracy,  contrast  the  present  and  past  condition  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  of  India;  the  security  to  persons  and  property  which  prevails 
wherever  the  British  supremacy  predominates;  the  eheck  it  has  imposed  on  its  exercise  of 
despotic  authority  by  the  institution  of  courts  of  law;  let  die  vices  and  virtues  of  English- 
men he  fairly  canvassed,  and  misrepresentations  corrected;  security,  rather  than  danger- 
will  result  from  such  public  discussions.  The  sagacity  of  the  natives  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
criminate truth  from  falsehood.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  allowing  them  to  exercise 
their  judgment  on  the  question,  through  the  medium  of  a press  controlled  only  by  the  law. 

118.  A Gazette  lias  been  recently  established  at  Bombay,  on  the  plan  of  the  London 
Gazette,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  official  acts  of  the  government.  There 
is  therefore  no  journal  whatever  in  its  interest.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a more  politic 
and  more  economical  measure,  to  constitute  one  of  the  established  English,  Hindostanee, 
Murhalta,  and  Guzeralte  journal#  respectively,  the  official  government  paper  ;*  its  adver- 
tisements and  other  official  communications  being  paid  for.  Through  the  medium  of  those 
journals,  authentic  and  correct  reports  of  public  events,  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  of 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  government  for  its  administration,  und  of  their  results,  the 
state  of  the  police,  and  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  as  drawn  from  official  sources,  should 
he  promulgated  ; and  I entertain  not  a doubt,  that  the  most  salutary  and  important  advan- 
tages would  result  to  the  interests  of  the  government  of  that  country,  by  eliciting  under 
such  an  exposition  of  its  administration,  the  most  valuable  information  from  intelligent 
though  unofficial  sources,  of  inconveniences  which  may  be  felt  by  any  of  our  subjects,  and 
of  errors  and  abuses  which  may  exist  in  any  of  our  institutions,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  through  the  exclusive  instrumentality  of  official  functionaries;  A more  beneficial 
check  would  bo  imposed  on  the  administration  of  so  extensive  an  empire,  than  can  be 
maintained  under  the  present  state  of  the  press,  which  operates  chiefly  as  a cloak  to  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  tlioso  ill  authority. 

7.  Any  information  as  to  the  Establishments  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore, 
Malacca,  and  St.  Helena. 

119.  I am  unable  to  afford  any  information  on  these  establishments. 

120.  The  admission  of  natives  to  a more  responsible  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
country  suggests  the  expediency  of  remodelling  the  governments  of  India.  Having,  how- 
ever, trespassed  so  largely  on  your  attention,  and  having  yet  to  reply  to  your  judicial 
queries,  I abstain  from  entering  on  so  indefinite  a range  of  discussion,  us  this  invitation 
embraces.  At  the  same  lime  I shall  he  happy  to  afford  any  information,  which  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  affairs  of  India  may  desire,  on  any  specific  points  which  may  fall  within 
the  scope  of  my  experience. 

28,  Brynnstone  Square,  I have  the  honour  to  lie,  &c.  Sec. 

30th  April  1832.  F.  Warden. 


* The  total  chargo  of  printing  incurred  by  the  government  ofBombay,  from  the  1st  of  May  1 793, 
to  the  30th  of  April  1828,  inclusive,  amounts  to  It'  7,45,615,  or  at 2s.  per  rupee,  74,451?.,  averaging 
only  2,130?.  per  annum.  The  average  of  tho  last,  ten  years,  which  was  the  heaviest,  was  3,569?. 
The  average  charge  for  advertisements  alone,  for  the  last  ton  years,  was  565?.  por  a nnnm.  The 
expense  for  the  four  papers  would  therefore  ho  2,300?.  per  annum  only.  The  press,  as  a govern- 
ment concern,  cannot  bo  so  economically  conducted. 
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(4.)  Answer  of 
F.  Warden,  Esq. 
April  30,  1832. 


The  Board  will 
have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  receiving 
any  additional  re- 
marks on  any  other 
subject  connected 
with  the  adminis- 
tration of  British. 
India. 


Printed 
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(5.)  Answer  of  the 
Hon.  II. 
JSlphinstone , 
August  5,  1832. 
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(5.) LETTER  from  The.  Hon.  Mountstuart  JElp/dnshme  to  Thomas  Hytle  Villicrs,  Esq. 

dated  London,  August  5,  1832. 

Sir, 

I have  iht?  honour  to  reply  to  tin-  various  questions  stated  in your  letter  of- March  1832. 

1.  Civil  Servants. 


Though  the  college  now  existing  lias  had  the  advantage  of  some  professors  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  and  lias  in  consequence  produced  some  young  men  of  high  acquirements,  yet  tire 
effect  of  the  present  system  of  education  on  lire  generality  of  young  men  does  not  seem 
favourable. 

1 think  the  best  plan  would  be,  to  allow  them  to  find  education  as  best  suited  them,  sub- 
jecting them  to  a strict  examination  in  classics,  general  principles  of  law,  political  economy, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  or  in  the  mere  grammar  of  Persian  and  Hindos- 
tance  ; the  practice  of  living  languages  is  evidently  best  attained  in  the  countries  wliere  they 
arc  spoken.  They  should  probably  not  be  appointed  to  India  till  they  were  twenty  at 
least.  On  arriving  in  that  country  they  should  be  sent  at  once  to  stations,  but  should  not 
be  raised  above  the  lowest  rank  until  they  had  passed  a strict  examination  in  native 
kuuruages,  and  undergone  a full  inquiry  into  the  state  of  their  debts.  On  this  last  subject 
I understand  some  vigorous  steps  have  been  taken  by  Lord  W.  Bentinek ; should  they  not 
prove  effectual,  I should  think  some  measures  like  those  adopted  towards  officers  who  fail 
to  pay  their  bills,  should  be  applied  to  civil  servants,  and  that  they  should  be  dismissed  if 
they  exceeded  a certain  amount  of  debt. 

Considering  the  immense  importance  of  the  object,  it  might  not  perhaps  bo  impracticable 
to  declare  no  debt  recoverable  from  a civil  servant  if  incurred  under  a certain  age,  without 
the  express  sanction  of  some  officer  to  be  named  by  the  Governor-general. 

The  allowances  of  junior  civil  servants  should  be  merely  enough  to  maintain  them  in 
comfort;  those  of  the  higher  ones  should  bo  sufficient  to  place  them  above  all  temptation 
to  laxity,  not  to  say  dishonesty.  No  consideration  of  economy  ought  to  weigh  for  a siugle 
moment  against  this  most  essential  point  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  service. 

No  offence,  where  pecuniary  profit  appears  to  be  t he  motive,  should  ever  be  passed  over, 
or  treated  with  the  least  indulgence. 

Great  restraint  is  no  doubt  placed  on  promotion  by  competition,  in  consequence  of  the 
legal  restrictions;  but  those  restrictions  are  of  such  vital  importance,  that  1 think  the  in- 
convenience must  be  submitted  to:  every  opportunity  of  preferring  remarkable  merit  to 
seniority,  which  those  restrictions  allow,  should  be  seized  on ; and  the  occasional  irregu- 
larities which  now  exist,  (such  as  nppoiniing  junior  servants  to  stations  of  which  they 
cannot  receive  the  full  salary)  can  be  productive  of  no  prejudice  to  the  service  as  long  as 
they  are  so  closely  watched  at  home. 

I can  add  nothing  to  vvliat  the  Board  is  probably  informed  of,  regarding  the  elevated 
regions  which  tuay  be  used  as  retreats  tor  invalids. 


2.  Natives  of  India . 

The  disadvantages  tinder  which  the  natives  labour,  from  long  subjection  to  bad  govern- 
ment, from  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  from  the  degradation  of  character  resulting 
oni  those  causes,  are  obvious. 

The  great  peculiarity  in  their  situation  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a foreign  govern- 
ment. This  at  first  operated  beneficially,  by  establishing  tranquillity,  and  introducing  im- 
provements in  administration.  Its  next  effects  were  less  beneficial.  Under  a native 
government,  independent  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  the  institutions  and  the  people,  there 
is  a connected  chain  throughout  the  society,  and  a free  communication  between  the 
different  parts.  Notwithstanding  the  institution  of  castes,  there  is  no  country  where  men 
rise  with  more  ease  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest.  The  first  nabob  (now  king)  of 
Oude,  was  a petty  merchant ; the  first  peislnvu,  a village  accountant;  the  ancestors  of 
Holcar  were  goatherds;  and  those  of  Scimliu,  slaves.  All  these,  and  many  other  instances, 
took  place  within  the  last  century.  Promotions  from  among  the  common  people  to  all  the 
ranks  of  civil  and  military  employment,  short  of  sovereignty,  arc  of  daily  occurrence  under 
native  states,  and  this  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  in  that  respect  partially  sup- 
plies the  place  of  popular  institutions.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  different  ranks  also 
keeps  up  a sort  of  circulation  and  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  and  such  sentiments  as  exist 
in  the  society.  Under  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  community  is  divided  into  two  perfectly 
distinct  and  dissimilar  bodies,  of  which  the  one  is  torpid  and  inactive,  while  all  the  sense 
and  power  sceui  concentrated  in  the  other. 

The  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  break  down  the  separation  between  those  elsisses,  and 
raise  the  natives,  by  education  and  public  trust,  to  a level  with  their  present  rulers ; but 
even  in  this  a foreign  government  lms  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  its  improvements  may 
fail  from  the  want  of  preparation  in  the  people  to  receive  them ; they  may  occasion  violent 
resistance,  from  their  objects  being  mistmderstoud ; and  in  particular  instances  they  may 
produce  great  danger  even  from  their  success,  if  they  are  ill  suited  to  the  general  state 
of  society,  or  clash  with  particular  parts  of  the  ancient  system  which  have  not  yet  been 
removed. 

This  consideration  should  impress  on  us  that,  although  our  efforts  lor  the  improvement  ol 
the  natives  Bhould  be  strong  and  constant,  they  should  also  be  patient  and  deliberate.  An 
opinion  seems  rather  to  have  gained  ground  in  late  years,  that  the  scrupulous  caution  which 
we  have  hitherto  shown  in  all  our  proceedings  towards  India  was  too  nearly  allied  to  timidity, 
ami  that  it  only  requires  a little  enterprize  to  effect  every  change  llmt  wo  think  desirable. 
This  seems  to  me  a very  dangerous  error.  If  acted  on  in  great  questions  by  the  government. 
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either  at  home  or  in  India,  the  consequence  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  out ; but  even 

a disposition  to  encourage  such  an  impression  would  be  very  mischievous.  There  is  always  Appendix  (A.) 

on  the  part  of  individuals  an  inclination  to  enforce  their  own  opinions  in  opposition  to  those  

of  the  natives,  which  it  requires  all  the  weight  of  the  government  to  check ; if  this  restraint  (5.)  Answer  of  the 
were  withdrawn,  native  prejudices  would  be  daily  outraged  by  the  carelessness  of  some,  and  Hon.  M. 
the  ill-judging  zeal  of  others,  and  the  result  is  not  difficult,  to  foretell : even  if  it  were  possible  Elphinstone, 
to  keep  down  the  people  by  force,  our  power  stands  by  our  native  army,  and  our  native  August  5,  1832. 
army  partakes  in  all  prejudices  of  the  nation;  caution,  therefore,  is  the  surest  way  of  attain- 
ing the  objects  which  all  have  at  heart  The  improvement  of  the  natives  is  certain  if  our  rule 
continues ; but  so  great  is  the  danger  from  inconsiderate  attempts  at  improvements,  and  also 
from  prematux-e  and  partial  changes  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  as  to  make  it  at  least  an 
even  chance  that  we  arc  separated  from  them  before  they  have  had  time  to  derive  much  per- 
manent benefit  from  die  connection. 

Particular  disadvantages  under  which  the  natives  labour  will  appear  in  the  answers  to 
questions  relating  to  the  different  branches  of  administration. 

All  the  suggestions  I could  offer  on  the  best  mode  of  education,  and  the  measures  adopted 
or  recommended  at  the  Bombay  Presidency  when  I was  there,  are  contained  in  a Minute 
laid  before  the  Council  at  Bombay  in  December  1823,  and  in  the  series  of  proceedings  of 
that  government,  beginning  March  25th,  1825,  and  July  25th,  1825.  The  state  of  edu- 
cation at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  reports  called  from  the  judges,  collectors,  &c.,  in  the 
beginning  of  1 824. 

I will  here  only  remark,  that  1 conceive  that  it  is  more  important  to  impart  a high  degree 
of  education  to  the  upper  classes  than  to  diffuse  a much  lower  sort  of  it  among  die  common 
poople.  That  also  is  highlj'  important;  but  it  is  not  the  point  in  which  there  is  most 
deficiency  at  present.  It  will,  besides,  be  much  easier  to  make  the  lower  orders  desirous  of 
learning  to  read,  after  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  shall  have  been  introduced 
among  their  superiors.  The  most  important  branch  of  education  in  my  opinion  is  that 
designed  to  prepare  natives  for  public  employment.  It  is  important,  not  only  from  its  con- 
tributing so  directly  to  the  general  improvement,  but  also  from  the  stimulus  it  affords  to 
education  among  the  better  class  of  natives  by  connecting  it  with  their  interest. 

I conceive  that  the  study  of  English  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  means,  and  that  few 
things  will  lie  so  effectual  in  enlightening  the  natives,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to  us ; but 
I have  uo  hope  that  ever  it  will  be  more  than  a learned  language,  or  at  best  a language 
spoken  among  people  of  education,  its  Persian  is  now  in  some  parts  of  India.  I believe 
there  has  been  no  instauce  of  one  language  being  supplanted  by  another,  unless  among 
people  in  a very  low  stage  of  civilization,  or  even  among  them,  unless  they  were  previously 
reduced  either  to  actual  servitude,  or  to  a state  very  little  less  dependent. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  natives,  they  are  already  very  largely  admitted  into 
the  judicial  department.  Ii  seems  desirable  gradually  to  introduce  them  into  offices  of 
higher  rank  and  emolument,  and  afterwards  of  higher  trust.  1 should  sec  no  objection  to 
a native  member  of  a Board,  and  I should  even  wish  to  seo  one  district  committed  experi- 
mentally to  a native  judge,  aud  another  to  a native  collector.  At  the  same  time  I think 
very  strict  supervision  requisite,  aud  many  Europeans  necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  this 
be  not  attended  to,  the  natives  will  introduce  their  old  corrupt  practices  into  the  system  at 
the  first  outset,  and  we  sliull  never  be  able  to  eradicate  them. 

In  opening  the  higher  appointments  to  the  natives,  care  should  be  taken  to  do  it  in  such 
a manner  as  to  prevent  unreasonable  expectations  and  consequent  discontent. 

No  situation  of  political  or  military  power  should  for  a very  long  time  be  entrusted  to  a 
native. 

The  result  of  educating  natives  both  in  English  and  in  their  own  language  must  be 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity;  indeed  education  Beems  to  me  the  only  means  by 
which  there  is  any  chance  of  favouring  its  progress ; direct  attempts  at  conversion,  while 
the  native  superstitions  are  still  unimpaired,  would  1 conceive  excite  a spirit  of  controversy 
and  opposition,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  more  serious  results.  Except  in  the  ease  of  the  con- 
versions by  the  Portuguese,  which  seemed  more  nominal  than  real,  I have  not  witnessed 
any  visible  progress  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  in  India;  I have  heard  that  many  have 
been  converter! in  Travancore,  but  I know  nothing  of  the  particulars. 

Inconvenience  will  doubtless  in  time  result  from  the  resort  of  natives  to  Europe,  espe- 
cially from  the  uses  of  intrigue  and  chicane  to  which  they  will  apply  their  visits.  These  are 
among  the  fruits  of  visits  of  ordinary  natives  to  Presidencies  in  India,  and  probably  woidd 
be  here;  but  I think  the  advantages  of  encouraging  them  to  visit  Europe  greatly  prepon- 
derate over  the  disadvantages.  It  may  even  be  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  desi- 
rable for  the  government  to  send  some  young  men  to  England  on  purpose  to  be  educated 
here,  and  be  attached  to  some  of  the  colleges  for  their  countrymen  at  their  return  to  India. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

The  Board  must  have  much  better  information  than  I can  give  regarding  the  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment;  I believe  the  churches  were  adequate,  and  they  were  constructed 
with  as  much  regard  to  economy  was  as  consistent  with  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
churches. 

4.  The  Settlement  of  Europeans,  frc. 

The  settlement  of  Europeans  at  Bombay  was  not  interfered  with.  In  the  interior  it  was 
seldom  allowed  without  permission  from  die  Court  of  Directors.  I do  not  know  whethei- 
they  encouraged  it  or  not. 
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I think  the  establishment  of  a colony  in  India  would  be  an  evil,  because  the  increased 
numbers  of  Europeans,  ami  their  more  frequent  collisions  with  the  natives,  would  render 
general  those  feelings  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes  which  seem  to  prevail  in  all 
other  colonics. 

A much  greater  evil  would  be  that  a colony  would  draw  oil’  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  the  natives,  whose  interests  would  never  ho  separately  considered,  though  they 
would  often  be  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  colonists.  The  danger  of  this  undue  atten- 
tion to  the  European  settlers  exists  even  now  when  there  are  only  3,000  or  4,000  in  all 
India. 

The  unrestricted  settlement  of  Europeans,  though  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  Form  a 
colony,  would  do  much  harm,  from  their  getting  into  disputes  with  the  natives,  and  thus 
rendering  our  government  unpopular,  even  if  they  did  not  excite  open  disorders.  The  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  would  also  be  offensive  to  the  natives,  and  would  in- 
crease their  dislike  to  the  European  character,  while  it  diminished  their  respect  for  it. 

They  would  be  turbulent  and  difficult  for  die  government  to  manage.  The  settlement 
of  Europeans  would  likewise  do  much  harm,  and  create  much  discontent,  by  supplanting  the 
natives  in  the  middle  class  of  employments.  This  I should  consider  the  greatest  danger  of 
all,  if  it  were  not  that  it  might  he  guarded  against  us  far  ns  the  public  was  concerned  by 
legislative  enactments. 

It  docs  not  require  a very  great  number  of  Europeans  to  produce  most  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences I have  stated.  Even  when  I speak  of  a colony,  I do  not  suppose  the  present  num- 
bers (of  3,000  or  4,000)  to  be  increased  tenfold.  The  formation  of  such  a colony  as  should 
he  able  to  make  head  against  a revolt  of  the  natives  I consider  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  them  in  a 
country  like  India,  without  pressing  so  much  on  the  natives  as  to  lead  to  insurrections  and 
to  their  extirpation  before  they  were  strong  enough  to  offer  resistance. 

The  above  objections  apply  but  little,  or  not  at.  all,  to  the  settlement  of  persons  possessed 
of  capital,  or  of  the  means  of  instructing  the  natives  in  agriculture  or  manufactures.  The 
influx  of  such  settlers  would  probably  be  extremely  small,  indeed  I am  not  aware  of  any 
change  that  could  be  made  which  would  add  to  their  numbers.  The  effect  of  their  ope- 
rations in  opening  now  sources  of  employment,  and  creating  competition  for  labour  is  so 
great  that  itwould  almost  reconcile  me  to  unrestrained  settlement,  if  1 thought  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  attainment  of  this  object.  I cannot,  however,  perceive  that  it  would  promote 
it  at  all;  and  I think  all  the  advantage  we  can  hope  for  from  settlers  will  be  secured  if  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control  grant  licences  to  all  capitalists  desirous  of  going  to 
India,  and  to  all  agriculturists  or  manufacturers  who  can  find  security  for  the  payment  of 
their  expenses  back  to  England,  in  ense  they  cannot  he  provided  for  in  India.  I should  wish 
to  keep  up  the  system  of  licences,  because  it  preserves  a control  over  the  influx  of  Europeans, 
and  affords  the  means  of  stopping  it  if  it  should  not  be  found  to  answer;  I should  also  wish 
to  keep  lip  the  power  of  removing  Europeans  in  particular  cases.  Independent  of  cases  of 
misconduct  and  oppression,  I can  easily  imagine  situations  in  which  the  conduct  of  a 
religious  or  political  enthusiast  might  ho  very  dangerous  without  being  actionable.  If, 
however,  it  is  conceived  that  such  a rule  would  deter  speculators  from  embarking  capital  in 
Indian  transactions,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  exempt  every  man  from  its  operation  who 
should  invest  a certain  sum  in  local  improvements  or  commerce. 

Europeans  of  course  could  only  hold  lands  on  the  tenures  already  established,  and  tlio 
only  remaining  difficulty  I apprehend  in  the  suggested  increase  to  their  numbers  would 
arise  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  made  responsible  to  justice.  The  extension 
of  English  law  is  very  objectionable,  and  placing  Europeans  under  native  law  would  indi- 
rectly lead  to  the  same  result.  In  a choice  of  difficulties  I think  it  would  he  preferable  to 
extend  tire  powers  of  local  magistrates  in  some  degree,  still  continuing  to  apply  the  English 
law  to  Europeans,  and  leaving  all  capital,  or  very  serious,  causes  to  bo  tried,  as  at  present, 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

5.  Steam  Navigation,  fyc. 

Much  later  information  than  I possess  on  these  subjects  must  be  already  before  the  Board. 

6.  Press  in  India. 

The  restrictions  have  not  been  uniform  at  the  three  Presidencies.  At  Madras  the  censor- 
ship has  been,  kept  up ; at  Bombay  Lord  Hosting’s  rules  are  iu  force,  and  ncted  on  accord- 
ing to  their  spirit  and  letter,  but  there  is  no  regulation  for  licensing  tlio  press. 

In  Bengal  there  is  such  a regulation,  and  Lord  Easting's  rules  are  in  force,  hut  I believe 
no  steady  system  has  been  acted  on  at  that  Presidency  for  several  years  past. 

If  the  power  of  sending  editors  out  of  India  were  taken  away,  the  licensing  system  of 
Bengal  would  afford  a preferable  means  of  control,  but  so  much  discretion  must  necessarily 
be  left  to  the  government  that  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  regulations  which  shall  put  the 
editors  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  vexation.  The  most  obvious  way  would  be  to  have  clear 
rules,  however  strict,  and  to  interfere  with  no  publication  that  did  not  infringe  those  rides. 

Those  established  by  Lord  Hastings  would  have  answered  this  purpose  if  they  had  been 
constantly  acted  on;  but  every  governor  is  naturally  inclined  to  allow  ns  much  relaxation 
in  them  as  he  thinks  he  can  with  safely,  anil  the  varying  opinions  of  governors  in  ill  is  re- 
spect, together  with  the  indiscretion  of  individual  publishers,  prevents  any  uniform  line  of 
conduct  to  which  an  editor  might  accommodate  his  proceedings. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  freedom  of  editors  from  vexation,  therefore,  it  seems  necessary 
that  those  rules  should  be  steadily  acted  on  or  abandoned  altogether. 
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For  many  reasons  I think  they  should  he  steadily  acted  on.  The  effect  of  a free  press 

on  the  Europeans,  and  through  the  officers  on  the  native  army,  has  often  been  set  forth,  Appendix  (A ) 

particularly  in  Sir  T.  Munro’s  minute  of  April  12th,  1822.  

Its  relation  to  the  army  lias  since  been  illustrated  by  the  share  taken  by  the  newspapers  g’)  jfcf'jw  kbt 
in  the  late  discussions  relating  to  military  allowances;  but  the  rapid  advance  made  by  the  stonc  Aucust  B ' 
natives  has  now  brought  forward  a new  consideration  as  important  as  any  yet  contemplated.  1332’  ’ 

This  is  the  effect  of  the  European  press  on  the  native  press.  Many  natives  already  read 
English,  and,  as  the  number  increases,  the  English  newspnpei's  will  write  for  native  readers. 

This  will  lead  them  to  comment  on  the  native  newspapers,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  that 
branch  of  the  press  to  freedom,  if  attempts  shall  have  been  made  to  keep  it  under  restrictions. 

This  will  create  discontent,  and  lead  to  disputes  with  native  editors,  and  will  end  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  control  over  them  also.  So  that  it  may  lie  taken  for  granted,  that  if 
the  European  press  be  free,  the  native  one  caunot  long  be  otherwise.  If  all  bo  free,  we 
shall  be  in  a predicament  such  ns  no  state  has  yet  experienced.  In  other  countries,  the  use 
of  the  press  has  gradually  extended  along  with  the  improvements  of  the  government  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people ; but  we  shall  have  to  contend  at  once  with  the  most  refined 
theories  of  Europe,  and  with  the  prejudices  and  fanaticism  of  Asia,  both  rendered  doubly 
formidable  by  the  imperfect  education  of  those  to  whom  every  appeal  will  be  addressed. 

Is  it  possible  that  a foreign  government,  avowedly  maintained  by  the  sword,  can  long  keep 
its  ground  in  such  circumstances  ? 

The  orders  against  civil  servants  taking  part  in  political  journals  have  not  to  my  know- 
ledge been  evaded.  The  advantage  of  the  prohibition  is,  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of 
public  officers  being  engaged  in  the  disputes  to  which  the  press  gives  rise. 

I have,  &c.  &c. 

M.  Elphimtone. 


(6.) — EVIDENCE  given  before  the  Loans’  Committee,  1830,  on  Subjects  relating  to 
the  Public  Department. 


Natives  : Condition,  &c.  p.  2!)5  Slavery  - - - p.  303 

Education  - p.  297  Civil  Servants’ Education,  ji.  304 

Employment  - p.  SOB  Offices  - - - p.  304 

Half  Castes  - - - p.  300  Indian  Nnvy  - - p.  80S 

European  Residents  - p.  301 


Natives: — Condition , 

Many*  of  the  zemindars  have  very  considerable  property.  There  are  natives  of  great  Mangles,  41.  44. 
wealth  in  Calcutta:  they  are  generally  the  large  landed  proprietors,  and  many  of  them  are  D°  42. 

engaged  extensively  in  the  country  trade.  The  large  landed  proprietors  live  partly  on  their  D“  44. 

estates  and  partly  in  the  towns.  They  have  large  establishments,  which  they  trausfer  from  Christian,  53. 
the  town  to  the  counLry  and  back  again,  as  they  are  fond  of  numerous  bodies  of  retainers 
running  after  them.  The  jaghiredars  and  men  of  property  in  the  Deccan  rarely  go  to  jjn 

Bombay,  as  they  have  a considerable  apprehension  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  Supreme  aP  n»  ' • 

Court,  though  they  do  not  doubt  its  justice.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  usually  com-  -q„  , 

posed  of  poor  persons.  They  arc  chiefly  Hindoos,  with  some  Mussulmans,  j-  The  zemindar’s  Christian  53 
and  rich  men  of  Calcutta  are  chiefly  Hindoos;  some  few  are  Arab  merchants,  and  some  Mangles, ’42. 
few  Indian  Mnhomcdan  merchants. 

In  Malabar  those  who  have  property  are  principally  Mnhonredan  merchants.  There,  the  Warden  120. 
Mahomcdans  are  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  as  well  as  landed  proprietors  and  cultivators.  Baber  198. 

They  trade  much  with  the  Persian  Gulpb,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indus.  The  monopoly  of  D°  197.  214. 
timber  by  the  Government  was  seriously  injurious  to  then’  commerce ; but  it  has  now  been 
abolished,  and  ship-building  has  improved.  About  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Malabar  ]>  jgg,  207. 
is  Mabomedan,  and  about  four-fifths  are  Hindoos.  There  are  estates  so  small  as  to  produce 
hardly  a rupee  a year  of  rent,  others  yield  from  5,000  to  10,000  rupees.  Some  of  the  pro- 
prietors possess  from  10  to  100  estates.  The  great  proprietors  generally  lease  their  estates : 
some  of  the  tenants  are  hereditary. 

The  great  native  chiefs  often  lend  out.  money  at  high  interest,  which  is  employed  in  com-  Elpliinstone,  165. 
merce,  and  they  sometimes  employ  banking-houses  to  carry  on  commercial  business  on  their 
account,  but  this  is  seldom  avowed,  and  is  not  the  general  practice. 

Mr.  Hyde  says  that  many  among  the  ryots  are  wealthy  ; and  Mr.  Davidson  that  he  has  Hyde,  111. 
known  instances  of  ryots  being  worth  3,000  or  4,000  rupees,  though  there  ore  but  few  who  Davidson,  252. 
have  imy  capital  of  consequence.  Mr.  Rickards  says  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  accumulate  I*0  259. 
capital ; they  are  kept  in  a state  which  gives  them  little  more  than  a bare  sufficiency,  and 
their  poverty  is  extreme.  Mr.  Harris’s  opinion  is,  thnt  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  Harris,  307. 

have 

* Some,  not  many.  Christian,  52. 

t The  population  of  large  towns  is  more  Maliomedan  than  the  general  average  of  the  country. 

Mangles,  44.. 
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have  seldom  the  means  of  accumulating  any  capital.  Two  rupees  a month  would  maintain 
a labouring  man,  probably  less : about  three  rupees  a month  are  the  lowest  wages  paid  to 
a servant : a labourer  gains  from  three  to  four. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Mahomedans  are  more  careless,  debauched,  and  rapacious  than 
the  Hindoos,  but  some  of  the  Hindoos  are  quite  ns  had  as  any  Mahomedans.  The  Hindoos 
have  the  greater  disposition  to  accumulate  capital.  The  Mahomedans,  except  some  few 
persons  of  high  rank,  arc  not,  like  the  Hindoos,  in  possession  of  much  wealth,  and  have 
comparatively  but  small  landed  possessions.  The  Hindoo  is  in  general  a much  superior 
character  as  a servant;  he  is  more  docile ; but  the  Mahomedan  has  fewer  prejudices:  so 
far,  however,  as  the  common  business  of  life  is  concerned,  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
natives  do  not  come  prominently  into  contact  with  Europeans  acting  merely  in  a commercial 
capacity.  There  is  a material  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  to 
the  Hindoo.  The  natives  are  in  general*  industrious  and  regular  ns  labourers;  they  arc  an 
exceedingly  amiable  and  interesting  race  of  men;  among  them  are  many  gifted  as  merchants, 
and  in  every  way  to  be  compared  with  the  merchants  of  any  other  country. 

Their  prejudices  prevent  their  eating  with  Europeans,  but  not  from  being  present  while 
Europeans  are  eating.  The  higher  Mahomedans  will  eat  with  the  English,  but  not  so  the 
Hindoos,  or  the  lower  class  of  Mahomedans,  who  are  Hindoos  in  point  of  prejudice  and 
feeling.  There  is  very  little  sooial  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  natives,  and  there 
never  can  be  much ; therefore,  an  European  can  never  acquire  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language,  habits,  and  usages  of  the  people.  Iu  the  Deccan  the  necessity  of  being  extremely 
courteous  and  civil  to  the  native  gentry  was  inculcated  on  all  the  European  authorities, 
and  great  satisfaction  was  given  in  consequence.  The  government  has  prosecuted  its 
servants  for  oppressing  the  natives,  but  the  law  in  that  respect  has  never  been  enforced 
except  at  the  instance  of  the  government. 

The  difference  between  the  various  classes  of  natives  ns  to  capability  of  improvement  is 
not  great ; some  are  more  tied  down  by  religious  prejudices  than  others,  and  consequently 
less  accessible  to  improvement.  The  religious  prejudices  are  diminishing  amongst  some 
few  of  the  educated  classes  only ; education  will  in  all  probability  still  further  diminish 
them.  The  attachment  to  caste  prevails  as  much  in  commercial  towns  as  in  country  districts. 
An  increased  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  a tendency  to  weaken  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives,  but  it  has  not  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  their  attachment  to  caste.  The  Brahmins 
are  not  found  to  favour  each  other  more  than  persons  of  any  other  caste.  The  nativef 
Christians  are  the  most  industrious,  moral,  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  Travnncore  and 
Cochin  rajahs,  and  many  of  them  are  opulent,  No  such  thing  is  known  as  a convert  by  our 
English  missionaries.  A person  who  has  forfeited  caste  sometimes  turns  Christian,  but 
otherwise  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and  for  a good  reason— they  lose  their  birthright,  are 
disowned  by  their  family,  and  looked  upon  as  degraded. 

The  ryots  seldom  discuss  the  measures  of  government ; they  are  very  subservient.  The 
zemindars,  from  their  greater  information,  are  more  curious  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and 
their  curiosity  is  increasing. 

The  land  assessment  i3  very  heavy ; the  only  moons  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
people  generally  is  to  lighten  it;  and  this  ought  to  he  done.  The  inhabitants  of  Malabar  are 
in  wealthier  cireumstauces  than  those  of  many  other  parts  of  India,  hut  still  they  arc,  from 
over  taxation,  in  great  distress,  when  compared  with  what  they  used  to  be.  The  assessment 
was  not  really  lower  under  the  native  governments,  but.  under  them  a part  wns  embezzled 
by  the  heads  of  villages,  who  were  so  far  better  off:  with  us,  all  is  taken  by  the  government 
There  is  a disposition  in  the  natives  to  emigrate  freely  into  districts  in  which  they  find 
themselves  moderately  assessed,  and  where  they  can  be  secure  in  poison  and  property. 

The  effect,  of  our  government,  has  certainly  been  beneficial,  but  it  has  been  attended  with 
evils ; it  levels  all  ranks,  it  withdraws  a good  deal  of  the  encouragement  formerly  given  to 
learning  and  to  excellence  of  all  sorts:  by  the  destruction  of  the  higher  class  of  natives,  it 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  many  Indian  manufactures,  as  the  Europeans  who  supply 
their  place  make  use  chiefly  of  articles  of  their  own  country,  while  the  importations  from 
England  of  the  cloths,  &c.  worn  by  the  natives  themselves,  have  supplanted  the  manufac- 
tures of  India. 

The  general  cultivation,  oven  in  the  short  period  that  most  of  the  territory  has  been 
under  the  Bombay  Government,  has  been  greatly  extended,  but  it  has  received  a check 
from  the  fall  of  prices,  arising  from  that  extension  and  other  causes. 

The  people  appear  more  comfortable  than  formerly:  they  have  not  more  clothing  or  more 
furniture  in  their  houses,  but  they  dress  better  and  in  a different  way.  The  Hindoos  have 
adopted  many  of  the  Mahomedan  customs  in  point  of  dress  ; there  is  not,  however,  any 
visible  alteration  or  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  There  is  much  more  agricultural 
capital  in  the  country  than  formerly ; no  more  appears  to  be  applied  to  trade  or  manufactures, 
hut  a great  deal  more  land  hns  been  brought  into  cultivation.  At  Nugporc  there  is  no  improve- 
ment in  the  implements  of  husbandry ; the  native  plough  is  a very  coarse  and  rude  instrument. 
European  implements  might  be  constructed  to  suit  the  different  soils  in  India,  and  they  would 
be  much  better  than  those  now  used,  but  the  expense  of  them  would  be  greater  than  the 
ryots  could  afford.  The  introduction  of  capital  would  no  doubt  be  attended  with  considerable 
advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  Delhi  is  increasing  in  population,  owing  to  the  ad- 
ministration since  we  have  had  possession  of  it  In  Malabar  tin;  country  is  highly  cultivated; 
it  is  quite  a garden;  much  more  so  than  it  was  before  we  had  possession.  It  is  very  thickly 

inhabited, 
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inhabited,  about  120  inhabitants  to  a square  mile:  the  population  las  nearly  doubled  within  BabeT^oi” — 
the  last  30  years.  Canara  also  is  very  fertile ; the  people  are  muoh  better  farmers  than  in  D"  ' 91 1 
Malabar,  and  take  more  pains  to  improve  the  land.  More  capital  is  now  employed  in  the  Dunlop, ~325. 
cultivation  of  land,  and  the  people  are  improved  in  conduct ; but  in  general  they  are  against 
all  improvement,  or  alteration  of  their  old  customs,  and  they  are  very  indolent.  In  the 
independent  jaghires  the  villages  are  populous,  the  people  well  clothed,  and  in  many  respects  Chaplin  184 
better  off  than  in  our  territory.  The  ryot  has  scarcely  any  furniture,  and  his  agricultural  „ . ’ 

implements  are  veiy  rude,  but  his  condition  is  improved,  and  his  clothes  and  house  are  better  avi  ls’  307' 
than  they  were.  The  natives  are  in  a deplorable  state. under  our  system;  their  poverty  is  Rickards,  279 
extreme ; the  cultivation  of  the  oountry  is  consequently  in  a low  state,  and  far  less  productive  D°  276. 
than  if  more  capital  could  be  employed  on  it.  The  agriculture  of  India  is  miserably  Davidson  259 
deficient,  from  the  extreme  subdivision  of  land,  and  the  want  of  accumulated  capital.  * 

The  natives  labour  under  a most  intolerable  grievance  in  being  pressed  on  the  part  of  Baber,  217. 
government  to  serve  as  porters  to  marching  regiments  and  European  travellers.  Men  are 
frequently  impressed  who  never  carried  burdens.  They  are  paid  at  an  established  rate. 

Houses  are  sometimes  unthatched  for  fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  the  sepoys  will  carry  away 
the  rice,  fowls,  butter,  &c.  which  the  people  have  laid  in  for  their  own  use.  The  villagers 
are  impressed  days  before,  as  they  invariably  run  away  and  hide  themselves  when  they  hear 
that  a detachment  is  coming. 

The  zemindars  are  becoming  much  more  extrnvngant,  but  their  extravagance  does  not  Fleming,  68. 
induce  them  to  obtain  European  luxuries.  Some  may  have  a taste  for  European  luxuries,  Christian  52. 
and  some  certainly  have  the  means  of  indulging  that  taste.  They  live  in  the  European  style  fancies  '40 
with  regard  to  carriages  and  equipages  of  that  nature ; and  they  have  British  mirrors,  lustres,  r,,'  . . * 
chandeliers,  &c.,  but  not  jewellery.  They  are  acquiring  a greater  taste  for  European  luxu-  ' mstl,ul> 
ries ; and  some  few,  it  is  said,  indulge  in  large  quantities  of  wine,  and  cherry  brandy.  The  Mangles,  42. 
higher  classes  are  the  great  consumers  of  British  manufactures.  The  ryot  has  hardly  become 
a purchaser  of  them.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a good  deal  of  British  cotton- 
twist  has  been  used  by  the  native  weavers  in  making  up  the  cotton  cloth  which  the  natives 
wear.  The  British  cottons  do  not  last  so  long  as  those  of  native  manufacture.  The  best 
qloths  are  those  made  in  India,  by  band,  from  English  twist.  The  habits  of  the  natives 
induce  them  to  use  their  own  articles.  If  European  articles  should  be  cheaper  than  their  Christian,  55. 
own,  they  would  gladly  purchase  them ; but  they  want  little  ; they  are  very  frugal,  and  in  a 
great  degree  wedded  to  custom.  In  Calcutta  European  goods  appear  to  be  more  used  than  D"  56. 

they  arc  in  the  interior,  and  the  houses  are  better  constructed.  Some  imitation  shawls  have  ]).,  52 

been  used  by  the  natives.  No  great  quantity  of  European  manufactures  is  to  be  seen.  If  they  Fleming, *69. 
had  the  means,  the  ryots  are  anxious  to  get  British  cloths,  hardware,  glass,  njid  articles  of  Davidson,  252. 
that  description.  As  far  as  their  means  go,  they  have  a great.  disposition  to  procure  and  use  Harris,  304. 
British  manufactures,  particularly  broad-cloth ; an  increase  of  the  means  among  the  better 
classes  (such  us  head  servants,  assistants,  &c.)  would  certainly  lead  to  an  increased  demand  D"  807. 
for  British  articles ; but  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  likely  to  become  consumers  of 
British  manufactures.  The  manufacture  of  cloths  worn  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  Warden,  119. 
lias  not  been  affected  by  the  importation  of  cottons  from  England.  Their  clothing  is  very  uan.jrf.  301. 
scanty.  The  trade  at  Luckipore  in  calicoes  was  quite  knocked  np  by  the  manufactures  of  ]>  ‘ 307. 
Manchester ; but  there  was  not.  much  consequent  distress,  as  the  weavers  became  cultivators. 

Many  British  chintzes  have  been  used  lately,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Indian  cottons  have  Fleming,  69. 

become  cultivators,  or  rather  cultivators  to  a greater  extent,  for  cultivators  they  were  to  a 

certain  degree  always.  From  the  extension  of  the  use  of  European  manufactures  among  the  Cotton  08. 

middle  classes,  a number  of  natives  must  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  There  has  ElpMnstone,  157.  175. 

been  a considerable  increase  in  the  use  of  all  articles  of  British  cloth  manufacture  of  late  Chaplin,  179.  182. 

years ; the  superior  skill  of  our  artiznns,  and  our  improvements  in  machinery,  have  enabled 

us  to  import  cloth,  and  to  undersell  the  native  weavers.  Articles  of  coarse  cloth  used  by  the 

lower  classes  (the  larger  proportion  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  India,)  continue  to  be 

manufactured  by  the  natives ; but  the  better  description  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  the 

finer  articles  of  the  fabric  of  Indian  looms,  have  been  in  a great  degree  superseded  by  our 

manufactures ; and  no  doubt  many  weaver's  have  been  compelled  to  resort  for  maintenance 

to  agriculture,  a department  already  overstocked.  The  manufactures  of  England  are  used 

instead  of  those  of  India,  but  not  a greater  quantity  of  manufactures  : the  circumstances  of 

the  natives  are  not  so  improved  as  to  cause  a great  increase  of  consumption.  The  piece  Larkins  26. 

goods  of  India  have  been  altogether  supplanted  by  British  goods. 

If  the  ryots  acquire  capital,  they  employ  it  in  establishing  their  families  in  the  world,  which  Davidson,  253. 
is  regarded  as  a religious  duty.  There  are  instances  in  which  they  have  embai'ked  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c. ; they  appear  to  have,  no  objection  to  such  an  em- 
ployment of  it.  Where  they  can  they  expend  their  savings  in  improvements  on  land.  Harris,  303. 

There  are  about  50,000  Portuguese,  partly  of  Portuguese  descent,  partly  converts  from  Elphinstonc,  171. 
the  religion  of  the  country,  who  have  assumed  Portuguese  names.  Those  in  towns  are  Baber,  196. 
little  esteemed ; in  the  country  they  resemble  more  the  Hindoo  ryots.  There  are  one  ox- 
two  considerable  mercantile  houses  carried  on  by  them. 


Native  Education. 

The  rich  natives  of  Calcutta  are  in  general  very  good  English  scholars,  so  far  ns  matters  Mangles,  42. 
of  business  and  writing  go ; and  some  few  of  them  have  made  very  considerable  attainments. 

Ihe  native  gentlemen,  the  Mahrattas  particularly,  neglect  tlieir  education  very  much ; they  Briggs,  300. 
think  more  of  the, sword  and  of  the  field  than  of  education.  The  knowledge  of  reading  and  D“  298. 
writing  is  uilrivWt^l  jammualfeel BrdtiiiidBt:sli(ip!!;eep£:i:s 1 btitrBPt  Chaplin,  180. 

among  the  other  classes. ' There  are  schools  maintained  by  the  natives  in  almost  every  village 
(445.— I.)  tp  2 in 
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in  Cnndeish.  Tlie  rajah  of  Sattarah  refused  to  receive  some  schoolmasters  educated  at 
Bombay.  The  state  of  native  education  was  very  low;  merely  little  village  schools,  where 
a little  writing  and  reading  Bengalee,  and  keeping  accounts,  were  taught.  There  were  no 
other  means  of  education,  except  for  the  higher  classes.  The  natives  were  all  eager  to  learn. 
They  sue  in  general  desirous  of  receiving  information,  but  there  is  no  disposition  among  the 
higher  classes  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  English,  in  consequence  of  a jealousy  of  assimilation 
to°the  English.  There  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  learn  the  English 
language,  but  there  is  no  great  disposition  for  it,  except  where  they  are  likely  to  be  employed 
in  offices  where  a knowledge  of  that  language  is  required.  The  Brahmins  in  general  are  un- 
favourable to  education,  tbough  some  individuals  have  exerted  themselves  to  promote  it; 
but  no  great  degree  of  resistance  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
perceive  the  connection  between  tlie  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  downfall  of  the  super- 
stition on  which  their  power  is  founded.  The  religious  prejudices  will  in  all  probability  be 
diminished  os  education  proceeds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect  improvement  nmong  the 
natives:  they  have  common  schools  at  present;  but  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  all  the  arts  of  useful  life,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  &c.  So  far  as 
reading  and  writing  go,  though  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  might  be  desired,  the  state  of 
native  education  is  creditable  to  the  people,  being  carried  on  entirely  by  themselves;  but  in 
all  the  higher  branches  it  is  totally  defective.  Tim  objects  of  education  tnay  be  most  usefully 
effected  by  the  encouragement  to  the  greatest  extent  of  village  schools ; by  printing  books  for 
the  use  of  those  sohools,and  books  of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  ; by  the  foundation  of  colleges  for  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  and  by  the 
publication  oi:'  books  in  those  departments  of  instruction ; probably  more  by  a systematic 
education  of  the  natives  for  office  than  by  any  other  means,  as  contributing  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  fitness  of  the  natives  for  talcing  a share  in  the  administration  of  tlie  country,  and  also 
as  affording  a stimulus  to  education  by  the  connection  which  it  establishes  between  instruction 
and  promotion.  The  ultimate  result  might  be  tlie  making  over  all  civil  business  to  the  natives, 
retaining  the  political  and  military  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  For  tlm  higher  branches  of 
instruction,  Mr.  Elpliinstone  proposed,  when  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  institution  of  a college, 
the  employment  of  two  or  more  European  professors,  the  grant  of  prizes  to  the  students  who 
showed  most  proficiency,  and  the  giving  of  rewards  to  any  European  or  native  who  would 
produce  a translation  of  an  English  book  on  science,  or  an  original  work  on  science,  in  a 
native  language.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  persons  in  India  capable  of 
teaching  the  European  brandies  of  education;  it  is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  higher  branches  of  native  education.  The  only  remedy  would  be  to  provide 
young  men  in  this  country  properly  qualified,  who  should  proceed  to  India  at  a sufficiently 
early  age  to  admit,  of  their  learning  the  languages  of  tlie  country.  If  such  a supply  were  pro- 
vided iu  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  a sufficient  number  of  natives  might  ultimately  become 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  business  of  education.  There  is  a small  college  a t Poona,  where  the 
natives  may  get  some  instruction  to  qualify  them  for  judicial  situations,  but  there  is  a very 
great  deficiency  of  tlie  means  of  educating  them.  The  Kudder  Adawlut  has  represented  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mnhome.dau  law  is  becoming  extinct  among  the  natives, 
and  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  finding  law  officers.  There  is  a college  established  at 
Madras  for  tlie  purpose  of  educating  pleaders  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  examining  all  those 
who  are  candidates  for  office  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  It,  might  be  cx- 
264  tended  to  revenue  officers.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  establish  a college  in  some  part  of 

the  Madras  territory,  at,  which  tlie  natives  of  high  rank  and  property  might  obtain  a better 
Rickards,  282. 284  anc^  inore  extensive  education.  Tim  natives  have  of  late  years  made  much  progress  iu  edu- 
v " catiou,  particularly  in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language.  There  arc  now  ample  means 

for  the  extension  of  education  in  the  numerous  schools  and  literary  institutions  which  have 
been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  which  the  initivcsfiock  with  avidity. 
It  is  nko  in  the  power  of  Government  materially  to  advance  this  object  by  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  seminaries  for  education  more  generally,  and  by  granting  prizes. 

Employment  of  Nutives. 

As  the  correspondence  and  records  arc  all  in  the  Persian  language,  and  as  the  Hindoos 
rarely  aceprire  a knowledge  of  that  language  but  for  purposes  connected  with  employment, 
the  majority  of  copying  clerks  are  Mahometans,  whom  writing  proceedings  are  more  familiar 
with  the  language,  it  being  so  connected  with  that  of  their  religion.  The  persons  employed 
are  generally  Hindoos.  The  Brahmins  are  the  best  educated,  and  the  best,  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  all  offices.  The  Mahomedans  arc  in  general  worse  educated,  and  they  havo 
had  always  a much  smaller  share  in  the  public  business, 
juttiigioa,  t*.  The  highest  salary  of  any  native  (and  he  a very  clever  man  indeed)  was  30/.  or  40 1 a 

Elpliinstone,  153.  month.  Native  judges  have  from  20/.  to  50/.  a month.  The  highest  salary  does  not  exceed 
Chaplin,  183.  5001.  a yenr,  and  it  very  rarely  amounts  to  that. 

The  natives,  both  Hindoo  and  Mahoniedan,  arc  equally  trustworthy.  There  is  no  want 
of  integrity  where  they  are  liberally  rewarded  for  their  trouble,  and  consideration  is  shown 
them ; where  this  has  not  been  the  ease,  there  they  have  failed  to  merit,  consideration. 
They  are  certainly  equal,  in  point  of  ability,  to  any  duties ; but  they  require  very  great  and 
constant  vigilance  and  superintendence,  and  without  that  they  arc  not  to  be  trusted.  They 
are  clever,  shrewd  men,  but  their  character  is  opeu  to  suspicion ; they  are  in  general 
intriguing,  and  supposed  to  be  corrupt.  They  are  accurate  and  able,  but.  their  merits 
stop  short  at  accuracy  and  ability.  A native  would  think  himself  bound  by  his  oath,  even 
when  informally  administered,  and  it  would  depend  upon  the  stimulus  applied  whether  that 
uxe-rpoweluedl  jufeicesi^pSQewnetiiqrifae  hvitoTihriteljiidfaliadi  ivlstiifong  prejudice 
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or  interest  in  the  case:  the  oath  would,  however,  have  some  weight  with  him  -under 
all  circumstances.  The  morality  of  the  natives  is  rather  loose,  especially  iu  matters  con- 
nected with  public  money;  the  abuses  which  exist  arc  not  to  be  inscribed  to  the  financial 
system  of  Government.  In  their  present  state,  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  natives,  a very 
strict  superintendence  by  Europeans  is  necessary ; then  good  salaries,  and  pensions  after 
long  employment;  aud,  above  all,  good  education:  the  ultimate  result  might  be  the 
making  over  all  civil  business  to  the  natives,  retaining  the  political  and  military  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  Amongst  the  highev  classes  of  the  military  portion  of  the  Mahomednn 

Eopulation  there  is  a quicker  sense  of  honour  than  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Hindoos, 
ut  there  is  also  precisely  the  same  thing  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  military  popula- 
tion of  the  Hiudoos,  such  as  the  Rajpoots.  There  are  amongst  them  men  that  may  be 
trusted  with  any  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast  arc  more  strict  observers  of 
truth  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hindostan.  The  Mahratta  Brahmins  nro  iu  general 
corrupt;  but  it  is  iu  the  power  of  an  European,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  superintend 
them,  to  prevent  anything  glaringly  dishonest  or  grossly  partial.  Officers  were  always 
found  sufficiently  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  Care  was  taken  not  to 
exact  too  much  from  them  in  the  way  of  probity,  hoping  that  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
they  saw  that  there  was  a resolution  that  they  should  bo  as  pure  ns  they  could  be  made, 
they  would  improve;  at  last,  there  was  little  peculation  or  misbehaviour  among  them. 
Natives  may  certainly  be  made,  by  degrees,  fit  for  employment  in  the  higher  situations  of  the 
revenue,  judicial,  commercial,  aud  even  political  departments.  It  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
mote them  to  places  of  higher  trust,  gradually,  and  under  due  selection  made  for  the  pur- 

{)ose.  In  the  progress  of  events  and  time,  and  with  improved  education,  particularly  by 
icing  instructed  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  common  in  Europe,  they  would  be  capable 
of  superior  employments.  Mr.  Harris,  ns  an  indigo  planter,  lmd  no  reason  to  repent  em- 
ploying natives  in  the  most  responsible  situations  under  him.  The  Hindoos  possess  a very 
high  intellectual  capacity.  There  are  a number  of  persons  (more  particularly  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Madras)  capable  of  exercising  veveuuc  and  judicial  function?.  The 
state  of  society  in  British  India  might  ho  greatly  improved  by  employing  the  natives  more 

fenerally  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Too  little  regard  is  paid  to  them ; they  arc 
cpt  at  too  great  a distance,  and  their  experience  ami  talents  are  estimated  too  lightly. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of  corrupt  and  vicious  conduct  among  those  now  employed, 
but  lapses  of  this  nature  are  to  bo  accounted  for  from  the  present  state  of  Indian  society. 
When  moral  improvement  is  more  generally  introduced  among  them,  their  manners  :is  well 
as  their  principles  will  assume  a higher  scale.  They  might  be  trusted  with  greater  judicial 
authority,  and  employed  in  higher  offices.  They  might  he  employed  with,  equal  advantage 
both  in  the  revenue  line  and  in  the  police.  They  have  of  late  years  made  such  progress  in 
education,  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  a sufficient  number  being  found  to  fill  all  the  situa- 
tions recommended ; but  if  those  situations  were  open  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  the 
native',  they  would  afford  them  an  additional  stimulus  for  qualifying  themselves.  The 
higher  ranks  in  Guzzerat  are  indisposed  to  take  such  offices  as  are  open  to  them,  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  great  arbitrary  authority  under  the  former  government,  and 
would  not  he  content  with  so  limited  a share  of  power  as  they  would  possess  under  the 
British  system.  Besides,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  less  attentive  than  persons  of 
lower  rank.  The  exclusion  of  natives  from  the  higher  offices  must  have  a considerable  ten- 
dency towards  debasing  their  moral  character  generally.  By  giving  them  a share  of  the 
advantages  of  their  own  country,  wc  shall  promote  their  interests,  and  secure  their  attach- 
ment ; but,  a good  deal  will  depend  on  tlie  way  in  which  it  is  done.  To  elevate  tho 
character  aud  improve  the  condition  of  the  higher  orders,  we  ought  to  allow  them  a 
larger  share  in  the  administration,  and  provide  thorn  with  honourable  aud  lucrative  em- 
ployment. At  present,  all  incitement,  to  exertion  is  much  destroyed,  and  the  moral 
character  degraded,  the  natives  being  confined  in  a great  degree  to  subordinate  offices, 
and  all  paths  of  ambition  shut  against  them.  They  might  be  employed  with  perfect  safety 
to  tho  British  Government.  They  cannot  perhaps  be  raised  to  an  equality  in  rank  and 
influence  with  Europeans,  who  must  in  general  superintend  them,  but  they  can  safely  bo 
admitted  to  higher  employments.  They  have  been  more  employed  of  late,  and  the  experi- 
ment lins  succeeded.  They  are  adapted  to  all  offices.  Iu  point  of  natural  ability  they  are 
not.  at  all  inferior  to  Europeans,  and  in  many  respects  they  arc  superior,  in  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages  for  instance,  which  Europeans  never  can  acquire  so  perfectly.  They 
might  ho  admitted  to  a very  high  description  of  office  in  the  revenue  aud  judicial  lines,  but 
they  should  olwnys  be  under  the  control  of  Europeans.  Their  employment  in  the  highest 
offices  is  not  recommended,  for  the  policy  of  our  government  would  always  require  that 
those  should  bo  filled  by  Europeans.  They  might  be  advantageously  employed  where 
assistant  judges  and  subordinate  collectors  are  now  employed,  on  salaries  from  80/.  to  160/. 
a month : not  immediately,  but  gradually,  as  men  of  talent  were  discovered.  The  office  of 
Zillah  Judge  would  often  be  conducted  with  great  efficiency  by  a native,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  he  so  conducted,  if  he  wero  sufficiently  well  paid  to  keep  him 
honest.  It  would,  however,  be  preferable  to  confine  the  natives  at  present  .to  more  subordinate 
offices ; and  the  natives  found  at  the  Presidencies  are  not  to  be  recommended.  Natives 
should  he  employed  where  they  reside.  If  a native  occupied  such  a situation  as  assistant 
collector,  he  would  bo  satisfied  with  a smaller  salary  than  that  now  given  to  an  European. 
The  present  salary  of  an  European  sub -collector,  and  it  is  sufficient,  is  1 60/.  a month ; 
a native  would  serve  for  half  or  two-lhirds  the  muouut.  The  administration  of  the  revenue 
and  judicial  departments  by  natives  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  people,  more  efficient, 
and  cheapppf,  i 
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been  detected  in  the  natives,  for  where  a collector  ia  not  vigilant,  the  duty  is  performed  by 
irresponsible  and  ill-paid  natives. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  are  in  general  better  satisfied  with  native  officers  than 
with  European,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  so.  They  doubtless  look  up  to  our  courts 
for  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  they  conceive  that  they  ai-c  free  from  that 
corruption  to  which  their  own  system  is  more  liablo.  The  European  character  stands  in 
general  very  high  in  India ; it  is  regarded  with  considerable  awe  and  respect,  which  forms 
the  chief  security  of  our  precarious  tenure.  The  Hindoos  have  not  so  much  confidence  in 
Mahomedaas  when  placed  in  offices  of  authority  as  they  have  in  persons  of  their  own  per- 
suasion, nor  as  they  have  in  Europeans.  The  natives  would  decidedly  bo  best  satisfied 
with  an  European  decision.  In  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  they  repose  more  confidence 
in  Europeans  than  they  do  in  each  other.  They  would  be  better  satisfied  with  the  decisions 
of  native  judges  than  with  those  of  Europeans;  and  if  an  European  presided,  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  is  produced  at  present,  of  obviating  all  doubt  on  the  score  of 
integrity. 


Half-Castes. 

The  majority  of  half-castes  reside  in  Calcutta.  Their  number  has  not  materially  increased, 
for  the  European  servants  of  the  Company  marry  English  women  more  generally  than  they 
did  at  an  earlier  period;  and  if  a halt-caste  many  a native,  the  children  merge  iu  tlm  native 
population ; if  he  marry  an  European  woman,  they  lose  the  opprobium  of  being  half-caste ; 
not  if  a half-caste  man  marry  an  European  woman,  but  only  when  a half-caste  woman 
marries  an  European  man.  The  number  must  have  increased  considerably  since  1812. 
There  are  now  about  20,000.  The  half-castes  reside  chiefly  at  the  Presidencies.  There  are 
very  few  in  the  interior.  The  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour  must  prevent,  their 
residence  in  the  interior.  There  arc  but  few  at  Bombay,  from  1,000  to  2,000.  In  Malabar 
and  Canara,  there  are  about  50  or  60,  the  offspring  of  British  subjects. 

They  are  almost  universally  Christians ; even  the  children  of  common  soldiers;  and 
principally  Roman-catholics.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  follow  the  religion  of  their  mothers, 
from  having  been  deserted  by  their  fathers  in  their  infancy ; but  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  certainly  brought  up  as  Christians.  Those  called  Portuguese  are  generally  Roman- 
catholics  ; but  there  are  some  Protestants,  and  that  number  has  latterly  been  increasing. 

The  half-castes  partake  partly  of  the  native,  and  partly  of  the  European  character.  They 
are  not  naturally  more  intelligent  than  the  natives,  but  they  have  often  a better  education. 
They  have  effected  greater  improvements  in  such  land  ns  has  become  their  property.  They 
are  in  general  not  on  a par  with  Europeans,  cither  in  mind  or  body.  As  a class,  they  arc 
not  considered  to  stand  on  a level  with  Europeans,  but  there  are  very  many  exceptions. 
They  are  treated  with  delicacy  or  vulgarity  according  to  the  character  of  the  European 
with  whom  they  have  dealings.  Their  evidence  is  taken  ns  readily  us  that  of  an  European, 
and  as  much  confidence  is  placed  in  it.  Tho  evidence  of  a half-easto  is  very  near  that  of 
a native  in  point  of  credibility.  All  the  feeling  which  the  natives  have  against  Europeans, 
they  have  also  against  the  half-castes,  whilst  they  probably  have  not  the  same  respect  for 
them.  The  half-castes  are  Christians,  and  they  eat  with  anybody;  the  two  great,  offences 
in  the  eye  of  a native.  So  far  as  the  Hindoos  make  a distinction  between  the  half-castes 
and  the  Europeans,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lmif-cnstes,  and  they  have  the  same 
feeling  as  between  themselves  and  the  half-castes,  or  even  the  lower  order  of  Europeans. 
The  prejudice  the  natives  entertain  against  them  arises  from  their  being  in  general  the 
offspring  of  low-caste  women,  and  from  their  being  blacker  than  the  natives  themselves, 
though  a fair  complexion  is  not  of  itself  an  evidence  of  high-castc.  They  are  usually  the 
children  of  low-caste  women,  or  of  women  who  have  lost  caste.  From  their  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  their  desertion  by  their  fathers,  with  no  other  protection  than  that  of  their 
mothers,  it.  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  they  must  be  exceedingly  indolent  and  immoral. 
The  females  in  general  follow  the  example  of  their  mothers.  Some  of  the  sons  arc  employed 
by  government,  and  a more  meritorious  or  trustworthy  set  cannot  he.  Those  in  tho  public 
employment  are  respected  by  the  natives,  but.  it  is  owing  to  that  circumstance.  Sonic  few 
might  be  admitted  to  situations  of  more  trust ; some  arc  worthy  of  any  confidence.  A few 
have  acquired  landed  property. 

The  institutions  for  educating  them  have  received  support  from  the  officers  and  servants 
of  the  Company,  but  not  from  the  Government,  who  have  refused  assistance,  because,  it  ia 
presumed,  the  objects  wore  half-castes.  At  Bombay  there  is  no  public  establishment  for 
educating  them ; but  there  is  u considerable  school  carried  on  by  subscription,  and  assisted 
by  the  Government. . At.  Calcutta  there  arc  the  Military  Orphan  School,  containing  per- 
haps 800  boys  and  girls;  the  Parental  Academic  Institution,  with  130  or  140  boys;  the 
Grammar  School,  wi ill  40  or  50.  The  children  of  soldiers  are  educated  at  the  Lower 
Military  Orphan  School,  and  are  sent,  out  as  drummers,  &e.,  or  apprenticed  to  tradesmen. 
There  are  also  private  schools,  at  which  boys  remain  till  they  are  17,  but  they  have  not  the 
means  of  obtaining  a collegiate  education.  The  education  at  Calcutta  is  ns  good  us  in 
England.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  half-castes  must  be  the  children  of  soldiers  and 
persons  in  a destitute  condition.  There  are  about  1,500  educated,  of  whom  perhaps  1,000 
are  employed;  500  or  600  in  the  public  offices,  and  the  remainder  in  private  establishments. 
They  are  almost  universally  servants  of  the  Company  as  clerks;  and  they  have,  with  very 
tew  exceptions,  confined  themselves  to  that  employment.  A very  superior  man  in  the 
territorial  department,  had  a sidary  of  from  50Z.  to  70 1.  a month.  The  half-castes  have 
rer.™  =akmies  & JM,  W TWE«?ti  DpJicc,  they 

o the  magistrates,  not  as  officers.  They  are  eligible  to  till  employ- 
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meats  held  by  natives,  but  they  are  not  much  employed  in  them ; in  many  of  them  not  at  all-  Elphinstonc,  171. 
The  Government  would  probably  be  very  jealous  of  a general  employment  of  them,  from  a Kicketis,  189. 
fear  of  supplanting  the  natives.  They  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  native  Princes,  Eiphinstone,  171. 
but  not  without  the  permission  of  Government.  They  were  also  employed  in  the  iiTegulur  Muiigiea,  45. 
corps.  In  the  Indian  army,  they  may  be  employed  as  privates,  but  they  are  not ; as  drummers  Ricketts,  iso,  190,  u 
and  musicians  they  are.  When  they  are  the  sons  of  native  mothers,  they  are  excluded  from  Eiphinstone,  171. 
the  rank  of  officers  in  the  Company’s  military,  naval,  or  civil  service.  The  exclusion  is  by  Mangles,  45. 
usage.  The  rule  used  to  apply  to  the  children  of  the  half-castes  married  to  Europeans ; ElphiaSonc0]??3’ 
but  it  has  been  modified.  Mr.  Kyd,  a large  ship-builder  at  Calcutta,  is  a half-caste : Colonel  Kieketts,  iss. 
Skinner,  also  a half-caste,  has  great  influence  among  the  native  population;  he  could  raise  Mangles,  45. 
10,000  uien  at  any  time.  The  natives  have  no  objection  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  mother  Ricketts,  189. 
having  lost  caste.  Two  or  three  half-castes  having  served  their  regular  apprenticeship  to  East,  7o. 
attorneys,  have  been  admitted  as  such  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta.  They  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  entire  propriety  anil  integrity.  Two  or  three  are  practising  in  the  jycketts  196 
medical  profession.  Some  have  been  employed  as  missionaries,  both  as  teachers  of  schools,  jjo  j’g;} 
and  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel ; and  have  acquitted  themselves  well.  Their  influence  in  this 
respect  would  be  increased,  if  they  were  placed  in  a more  favourable  situation.  Men  of  D“  195. 
education,  half-castes,  have  gone  out  to  India,  and  been  compelled  to  return,  because  they 


could  not  brook  the  treatment  they  experienced.  From  the  nature  of  the  education  the  half-  193. 

castes  receive,  and  the  principles  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  they  have  a stronger  feeling 
to  improve  their  situation  than  Hindoos  have.  In  the  half-caste  schools  natives  are  employed  T)“  194. 


to  teach  the  native  languages,  by  their  proficiency  in  which  the  half-castes  might  be  rendered 
instruments  of  great  good  to  the  country.  The  appointment  of  them  to  offices  from  which  IV*  195. 
they  are  at  present  excluded,  would  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  who  are  at  all 
times  disposed  to  identify  them  with  their  fathers,  and  it  is  the  marked  distinction  which  pre- 
vails that  attracts  then-  notice.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade ; some  in  the  maritime  D"  1 92. 
trade  of  the  country,  to  a pretty  considerable  extent  as  a beginning;  no  large  portion  of  the 
trade  between  Calcutta  and  China  is  conducted  by  them ; a few  are  officers  and  captains  of 
ships;  there  are  some  wealthy  mercantile  houses  in  Calcutta  belonging  to  them.  Many  of  jg| 

them  are  qualified  to  hold  high  situations  by  then-  education.  It  would  be  extremely  bad  Chaplin,  185. 
policy  to  admit  half-castes  to  higher  situations,  for  the  native  gentry  of  the  country  would 
not  regard  them  with  respect ; they  look  down  upon  them  very  much. 

They  are  Europeans  in  the  eyes  of  society ; natives  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  They  are  not  Elplunstoue,  171. 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  they  can  purchase  laud.  As  natives,  they  are  not  ft|ek?iS-W2. 
considered  to  he  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  If  born  in  wedlock,  Mmoles’,  4.r>. 
they  are  British  subjects ; but  Europeans  are  very  seldom  married  to  Hindoos;  soldiers,  RkUcns,  His.  i»4. 

marry  native  Christians,  Portuguese  as  they  are  called,  but  not  Hindoos.  The  situation  ElUl- 
of  half-castes  in  respect  of  civil  rights  is  very  perilous.  If  they  resided  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  many  of  them  illegitimate,  who  therefore  could  not  be  deemed 
British  subjects  within  the  general  meaning  of  the  laws  passed  for  India,  tho  difficulty  was  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  thorn,  for  the  Mofussil  Courts  only  administered  the  Hindoo  law  to 
Hindoos,  suid  tho  Maliomedan  law  to  Mahomedans.  They  are  subject  to  the  law  which  Mangles,  46. 
affects  their  mother.  The  religion  of  their  mother  is  never  adverted  to : they  are  never  asked  C.  Smith,  65. 
whether  their  mother  was  a Hindoo  or  Maliomedan.  While  Christians  they  are  subject  to  the  IV  60. 
Mahomcdau  law,  and  that  is  doubtless  a difficulty.  They  stand,  under  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law,  on  the  same  footing  as  natives : in  the  interior  they  are  treated  as  natives  in  all  courts  Rj(.|-otts  ] 95 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice.*  Strictly  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  then-  mother,  but  ,>Q  ]88  19(j  )9, 
generally  they  are  treated  as  Mahomedans.  Residing  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  they  are  subject  to  the  Maliomedan  civil  and  criminal  law ; the  former  is  not  applicable 
to  them  as  Christians ; but  it  has  been  much  modified  by  the  regulations.  The  criminal 
law,  under  felony,  is  applicable  to  all  Europeans.  The  Hindoo  law  is  administered  to  Hindoos,  D"  190. 
the  Mahomcdau  to  Mahomedans ; and  in  cases  not  specified,  the  judges  are  to  act  according  D”  J91. 
to  good  conscience ; but,  nevertheless,  Christian  half-castes  would  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  Maliomedan  law,  though  the  magistrate  might  act  otherwise  if  he  liked.  It  is  said,  that  D°  193. 
some  residing  in  the  interior,  seeing  the  disadvantages  under  which  half-caste  Christians 
labour,  have  brought  up  their  children  as  Mahomedans. 

European  Residents. 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  the  provinces  under  Bombay  is  very  small.  At  Eiphinstone,  170. 
Madras  there  are  comparatively  few  in  the  interior.  There  are  many  at  Cawnpoor  not  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  For  residence  in  the  interior  they  receive  a license  from  the  local  ' 

government,  which  enables  them  to  go  to  a particular  place.  If  they  wish  to  remove,  they 
ought  to  apply  for  another,  although  they  do  move  occasionally  without  attending  to  that  Eiphinstone,  169.  no. 
formality.  It  requires  the  permission  of  the  government  to  enable  a person,  having  the  Court’s 
license  to  proceed  to  India,  to  reside  at  a distance  from  the  Presidency.  Persons  who  have 
not  the  Court’s  permission  are  frequently  allowed  to  reside  at  the  Presidencies,  but  great 
difficulty  is  made  in  permitting  them  to  go  into  the  interior.  The  license  given  to  them  Ramsay,  233, 
is  for  a particular  place.  None  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  interior  without  the  leave 
of  government.  But  no  respectable  man  is  ever  refused  leave ; and  many  get  it  who  ought 


'f:  A.t  p.  65.,  in  anawer  to  the  question,  Whether  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  half-castes 
residing  within  the  district  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  and  those,  in  tliq  interior  ? Mr.  Smith  . 

respect  on  a par  with  Europeans.” 
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not  to  have  it.  The  general  habits  of  Europeans  settled  in  India  arc  not  of  an  unfavourable 
description.  They  have  not  been  oppressive  superiors.  The  natives  have  been  most  particu- 
larly benefited  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  A more  extended  settlement  of  Europeans 
would  not  excite  disputes ; those  that,  have  arisen  arc  occasioned  by  the  want  of  power  to  hold 
l:i  mis  and  by  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  Europeans  by  the  natives  in  boundary  disputes; 
they  enlist  Europeans  on  both  sides ; disputes  are  not  common  between  wholly  Europeans 
on  one  sido  and  natives  on  the  other.  Ouo  of  the  means  of  improving  the  natives  would  be  a 
mure  extended  intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  difficulty  of  settling  in  India  deters  Euro- 
peans from  embarking  their  own  capital  there.  If  the  restrictions  were  removed,  it  is  possible 
that,  from  the  redundancy  of  capital  in  England,  attention  might  be  turned  to  India.  Euro- 
peans ought  to  he  allowed  to  go  to  Lidia  without  restriction,  and  when  there,  to  hold  laud  on 
freehold.0  The  situation  of  the  ryots  under  them  wrndd  be  improved.  The  number  who  can 
<>•()  must  be  so  small  that  they  would  uot  displace  the  natives.  There  cann.ot  he  an  emigration 
of  common  labourers;  the  emigrants  must  be  capitalists  and  artizans.  Those  parts  of  India 
are  most  improved  where  Europeans  have  had  most  intercourse.  If  the  power  of  holding 
lands  were  granted,  great  encouragement  and  security  woidd  be  afforded  to  persons  disposed 
to  embark  their  capital.  The  villages  under  Europeans  increased  much  in  value,  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths.  The  employment  of  European  assistants  would  not  take  place  to 
sncli  an  extent  us  materially  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  natives;  they  could  only 
be  employed  as  overseers  on  account  of  the  climate.  An  European  assistant  would  have 
from  100  to  150  rupees  a month  (or  200);  a half-caste,  if  a man  of  character,  not  lees  than 
100;  a Portuguese,  a person  not  superior  to  a native  in  general  character,  but  considered 
to  have  some  command  over  them,  would  have  50;  and  a native  fully  competent,  and 
always  trustworthy,  from  12  to  20,  or  from  80  to  40  ; but  he  coidd  not  lie  Lusted  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  to  co-operate  with  E uropenus : 
from  such  intercourse  the  natives  would  be  gainers  in  point  of  instruction  and  morals.  The 
opinion  that  a more  frequent  settlement  of  Europeans  would  be  safe  is  founded  on  a belief 
that  it  would  consist  of  persons  of  a character  anil  education  superior  to  those  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  introduction  of  a great  number  of  European  settlers  might  lead  to  frequency 
Rickards  335.  S36.  of  dispute  and  consequences  detrimental  to  the  native  population.  The  residence  of  Euro- 
' ’ ' ’ penns  lias  considerably  benefited  the  country ; (lie  zemindars  become  wealthy,  and  the 

ryots  improved  in  condition,  the  value  of  lnnd  enhanced,  and  cultivation  progressing. 
Further  advantages  might  be  anticipated  from  tbc  unrestricted  application  of  British  skill, 
capital,  and  industry  to  the  many  articles  which  the  country  is  capable  of  producing.  If 
the  natives  were  adequately  protected  in  persons  and  property,  considerable  advantage 
would  result  from  the  admixture  amongst  them  of  respectable  Europeans.  No  Europeans 
except  persons  of  capital  or  good  education  would  ever  resort  to  the  interior,  for  the  lower 
classes  could  hardly  find  employment  in  that  climate.  It:  has  been  thought  necessary 
hitherto  to  guard  the  natives  against  violence  on  the  part  of  Europeans  by  prohibiting  the 
latter  from  going  into  the  interior,  and  perhaps,  as  matters  now  stand,  that,  prohibition  is 
necessary;  hut  if  efficient  laws  were  put  in  force  for  the  protection  of  the  natives,  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  allowing  Europeans  of  capital  to  settle  in  the  interior.  By  the 
admixture  of  persons  of  that  description  with  the  natives,  great  advantages  would  result  to 
the  latter,  not  only  from  the  expenditure  of  capital,  but  also  from  the  example  of  the  great 
skill  of  Europeans  in  various  arts.  Mr.  Ilodgson  has  given  in  his  evidence  a list  of  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  introduce  new  articles  of  culti- 
vation in  India.  The  best  encouragement  for  the  growth  of  foreign  articles  would  he  to 
leave  the  parties  to  settle  themselves  the  terms  ou  which  the  land  should  he  cultivated  or 
procured ; or  to  facilitate  the  object  by  the  removal  of  inland  uud  export  duties  on  the 
article.  The  only  chance  there  is  of  much  increased  growth  taking  place  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  increased  capital,  and  the  example  to  he  set  by  Europeans.  There  need  he  no 
apprehension  as  to  the  peace  of  the  country  or  the  happiness  of  the  natives,  provided  Euro- 
peans were  placed  under  adequate  .control,  and  were  made  amenable  to  local  laws.  At  first 
tlieir  establishment  must  be  very  gradual.  Of  course  no  person,  such  as  an  artizan  or 
labourer,  or  one  without  capital,  can  find  employment  in  any  other  way  than  by  superintend- 
ing the  works  of  others.  If  Europeans  were  allowed  to  settle  and  occupy  lands,  it  would  be 
exLemely  prejudicial  to  the  natives,  from  the  tendency  of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak, 
which  lias  been  experienced  wherever  Europeans  have  been  in  the  interior  at  a distance 
from  an  European  station.  The  people  would  not  complain  of  them,  partly  through  fear, 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  the, means  of  subsistence  whe,n  away  from  their  homes.  Another 
objection  is,  that  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  European  would  give  him  such  a decided 
superiority  over  the  unlive  operatives,  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  would  ccntve 
in  him.  The  agencies  created  for  natives  would  benefit  only  a few.  Any  well  regulated 
intercourse  with  Europeans  must  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  diminish  the  vicious  habits 
of  the  natives,  and  increase  tlieir  wealth,;  but  the  intercourse  must  be  with  respectable 
Europeans,  otherwise  it  will  have  the  cll'ect  of  deteriorating  rather  than  advancing  the 
natives.  Too  much  facility  cannot  ho  given  to  the  settlement  of  capitalists  in  India.  A 
move  general  residence  of  Europeans  would  certainly  lie  attended  with  great  advantages, 
if  they  curried  capital  or  skill  with  thetu,  and  such  might  go  ns  had  capital  to  employ  in 
commerce  or  agriculture.  The  employment  of  European  capital  is  extremely  likely  to  lead 
to  the  creation  of  employments,  in  which  the  natives  might  engage;  not  perhaps  so  much 
its  employment  on  land,  ns  on  any  other  object.  A greater  variety  of  employments,  and  conse- 
quently a greater  competition  for  labour,  woidd  no  doubt  improve  the  situation  of  the 
natives,  and  ultimately  their  character,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  influx  of  European 
PrinlPttldiftlgg  imlivolg  nvouldi idlitets:  ry  Any  [luarastrldiffll  residence  of 

Europeans  would  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good;  it  would  throw  impediments  in  the 

way 
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way  of  the  more  general  employment  of  natives  in  offices.  None  of  the  present  rcstric-  

tioiis  could  be  dispensed  with ; it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  Government  bad  the  power  Chaplin,  181. 18G. 
of  sending  Europeans  (Jut  of  the  country,  and  from  one  disirici  to  another  ; if  they  were  so  EIpbinstone,  157. 
numerous  as  to  form  a very  considerable  community,  they  would  he  very  unruly,  and  difti-  d°  175.  158. 
cult  to  manage  on  the  part  of  a Government  which  must  always  be  arbitrary  in  its  character. 

If  there  were  a great  body  of  discontented  colonists,  their  clamours  would  probably  very 

much  weaken  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  ; their  disagreements  with  the 

natives  would  also  be  dangerous;  if  the  private  trader  consulted  his  own  interest,  he  would  Du  173. 

attend  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  but  he  would  probably  uot  look  beyond  the  advantage 

of  the  present  bargain.  A public  Servant  lias  many  motives  for  conciliating  the  good  will 

of  the  natives,  which  a private  trader  would  not  have.  A native  can  only  obtain  redress 

against  an  European  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  and  a poor  native  would  not  have  the  power  1J"  158.  169. 

of  carrying  on  such  n prosecut  ion ; the  only  chance  for  him  would  be  the  Government  taking 

up  the  prosecution,  if  it.  were  a serious  matter.  It  is  easier  for  an  European  to  obtain  redress  D°  1 70. 

against  a native;  the  latter  has  more  facility,  as  far  as  mere  regulation  goes,  in  complaining 

against  a public  functionary  than  against  a private  European.  Europeans  could  never  be  Chaplin,  185. 

employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land  ; the  climate  would  not  admit  of  it ; they  might  be 

employed  generally  in  the  superintendence  of  land  : the  employment  of  British  ijJtUl  and 

capital  in  cultivation  might  be  productive  of  great  advantage ; it  would  have  a beneficial 

effect  in  giving  employment,  and  in  improving  in  some  degree  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  respect  and  reverence  which  the  natives  have  for  the  European  character  would  be 
diminished  rather  than  increased  by  their  mixing  with  Europeans  of  the  middling  or  lower 
classes;  their  prejudices  would  be  outraged,  and  the  effect  would  be  hostility  to  our  govern- 
ment and  general  disaffection.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  manage  by  natives  the 
interior  government  of  a province  to  which  an  unrestricted  intercourse  of  Europeans  was 
allowed ; such  resort  would  at  no  distant  period  lead  to  the  total  overthrow  of  our  government. 

If  an  inundation  of  Europeans  of  the  lower  orders  were  admitted  into  the  interior,  the 
Government  could  no  longer  have  any  control  over  them ; it  would  lead  to  stripping  the 
natives  of  their  hind,  depriving  them  of  every  office  or  employment,  however  subordinate, 
and  ultimately  reduce  them  to  the  most  degraded  state  of  a conquered  people : it  would  Im- 

probably lead  to  such  an  interference  with  the  village  institutions  as  to  cause  a general 
disaffection.  The  majority  of  those  who  now  resort  to  India  have  no  capital  of  their  own. 

It  would  require  great  consideration  to  know  under  what  law  Europeans  residing  in  the  Davidson,  257. 
interior  of  India  ought  to  be  put.  The  general  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  D'  263. 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  natives  exclusively ; for  Europeans,  there  might  be 
courts  constituted  in  the  interior  on  the  principle  of  the  Supreme  Courts : it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  that,  court  into  the  interior ; difficulties  now  exist,  but 
the  iueouvcnieucc  is  not  felt  at  Madras,  the  Europeans  in  the  interior  being  comparatively  Rickards,  284. 
few.  Europeans  ought  in  the  interior  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  the  natives  ; Klphuistone,  170. 
there  would  lie  an  objection  to  Europeans  being  entirely  subjected  to  the  local  tribunals, 
because  the  law  which  is  administered  in  the  provinces  would  not  always  be  suitable  to 
them,  and  the  complaints  which  they  would  in  consequence  make  would  probably  lead  to 
alterations  of  that  law  in  a manner  not  suited  to  the  natives.  It  might  be  considered  op- 
pressive to  try  an  European  without  a jury,  while  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  expedient  to 
extend  the  use  of  juries  to  natives;  this  contingent  inconvenience  is  a greater  evil  than  that 
which  exists  at  present.  Europeans  are  now  subjected  to  a certain  extent  to  the  local 
tribunals,  and  their  number  is  not  yet  so  considerable  as  to  create  any  great  inconvenience 
in  the  cases  in  which  they  arc  uot  so  subjected. 

See  also  the  head  “ Indigo,”  in  the  “ Evidence  given  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  1830, 
on  Commercial  Subjects.”  , 

Slavery. 

A modified  degree  of  slavery  exists  in  the  Deccan,  principally  confined  to  females.  There  Chaplin,  187. 
are  few  Mnhratta  families  who  have  not  female  slaves ; but  it  is  a.  domestic  and  mitigated 
Bort  of  slavery,  not  agricultural.  In  linmgan  there  are  a considerable  number  of  bondsmen,  Fleming,  72. 
who  in  fact  have  sold  themselves  for  a certain  sum  to  work  for  their  masters  for  life,  hut  & Robertson,  106. 
they  may  redeem  themselves  by  paying  up  tlmt  sum  whenever  they  please.  They  come 
and  cultivate  for  their  masters  when  they  like,  and  they  are  not  forced  to  work  contrary  to 
their  will ; the  only  mode  of  forcing  them  to  work  is  to  withhold  their  wages.  There  is  no 
corporal  punishment ; they  arc  not  resold.  It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  parents  selling  _ 
their  children  exists ; such  sales  would  be  valid  under  the  Hindoo,  but  uot  under  the  Fleming,  73. 
Maliomcdnn  law.  It;  is  only  in  ono  district  that  the  bondsmen  are  numerous;  they  are 
regarded  almost  as  children  of  the  family.  Under  the  Mahomcdan  law  there  is  some 
disqualification  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  a slave. 

Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  there  are  no  agricultural  slaves;  it  is  the  mildest  species  of  Robertson,  106. 
servitude.  The  slaves  lire  persons  purchased  in  times  of  scarcity,  children  purchased  from 
their  parents ; they  grow  up  in  the  family,  mid  are  almost  entirely  employed  in  domestic 
offices  in  the  house.  They  are  not;  liable  to  be  resold;  there  are  no  avowed  sales  ; children 
have  been  kidnapped  cliuulestinely.  It.  ia  doubtful  whether  slaves  can  possess  property ; 
perhaps  by  the  Mahomedon  law  they  cannot.  Persons  who  have  sold  their  children  in  times 
of  scarcity,  come  to  redeem  them,  paying  back  the  purchase  money;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
under  the  Mahomednn  law  they  have  a legal  right  to  have  them  back.  Slavery  is  recognized 
by  the  Hindoo  law.  Enfranchisement  would  not  he  an  acceptable  boon  to  the  domestic  jy, 
slaves;  to  the  agricultural  who  have  mortgaged  their  labour,  it  probably  wotild.  The  children 
of  domesffieiislitjleaTtaEU:  abigicts^'dlloaalof  Uhhwtl^iiilljlaiIt'^>lVlhiiW^orvA..Bl^veCbfcflfes^Dli%Sii’Tenkin8,  148. 
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Native's: — Condition  of  , S^c. 

WITHOUT  a Suitable  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation,  and  ii  better  administration  of 
justice,  the  progress  of  prosperity  among  the  natives  cannot  be  great.  Where  the  Revenue 
is  collected,  as  it  is  in  India,  on  the  principle  of  the  Government  being  entitled  to  one-half 
of  the  gross  produce  of.  the  soil,  and  vast  numbers  of  officers  are  employed  in  the  realization 
of  it,  it  is  a.  nioiffi  impossibility  for  any  people  whatever  to  live  or  prosper  so  as  to  admit  of 
1*0.3803.  livery  extensive  commercial  intercourse.  Generally  in  India  more  than  enough  has  been 
collected  by  the  Government  from  the  cultivators.;  but  instructions,  more  and  more  peremp- 
tory, have  been  sent  out,  to  take  especial  ear?  that  no  more  than  the  rent  is  taken  from  the 
land.  The  large  proportion  of  the  gross  produce,  which  the  Government,  take  from  the 
land,  interferes  witli  the'  rate  at  winch  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  can  borrow  money.  The 
natives  of  the ‘Covomundcl  const  would  not  be 'benefited  by  free  trade  and  settlement,  if  the 
same  revenue  system  were  qnforeed.  In  taking  the  land  tax,  as  little  ns  possible,  is  left  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  people.,  Tt  is  impossible  tp  look  for  improvement  in  any  way,  unless 
there  is  a moderate  assessment  of  the  land.  Alipost  the  only  thing  to  lie  done  to  improve 
the  character  and  condition  qf  the  iijffifior  classes,  is  to  lower  the  assessment,  arid. fix  it  for 
a long  period-  By  talking  a moderate  rent,  wc  shall  contribute  nipro  to.  the  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  to  flip  suppression  of  crime,  than  by  the  most  perfect  code  of  regulations; 
but  a more  speedy  and  economical  mode  of  obtaining  justice  is  also  accessary1;  Iho  native 
capital  is  considerable,  though ‘it  has' not,  been  increasing  of  late  years,  owing  to  over  taxa- 
tion. The  natives  want  encouragement  to  apply  it. 

The  zemindars  are  not  saving  men,  In  Allahabad  and  Cawnporc  the  zemindars  are  not  in 
general  wealthy  men.  The  great,  landowners  in  Tnnjofc,  like  great  landholders  elsewhere, 
are  not  mop  of  prudent  habits ; they'  arc  often  encumbered  with  debt  ; and  on  the  occasion 
of  any  great  ceremony,  they  do  not,  limit,  tlieir  expenses  by  any  regard  to  the  future.  If 
they  accumulate  capital,  they  generally  bury  it;  there  arc  mV  moans  of  their  employing  it 
to  any  extent,  and  there  is  nb  place  where  tjicy,  would  feel  disposed  to  deposit  it.  A hunk 
might  be  of  use,  and  a general  permission  to  Europeans  |,p  reside,  plight,  lead  to  such  esta- 
blishments. 

The  ryots  aro,  generally  speaking,  a poor  class.  There  are  degrees  in  tlieir  pover  ty,  but  in 
general  they  ard  poor,  it  (foiild  not  bo  said  that  a ryol;  lias  ho  means  of  collecting  capital, 
but  it  is  a rare  occurrence  to.  soon  ryot, possessing  any  considerable,  degree  of  capital.  In 
some  villages  they  appear  to  be  very  eopifortable  ; iii  others,  quite  the  reverse.  If  a ryot 
accumulates  property,  it.  is  cither  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  dissipated 
5"  **»**««  «« <1  b>M=i=  U’i;„  * «fi i-  tend  to 


Mill,  3372. 


in  , weddings  and  feasts,  or  employed  in  t rade.  The  establishment  of  banks  would  ter 
encourage  industry.  EromtUo' mae.curity.’pf  property,  which,  till  the  time  of  British  rule, 
perfectly  habituarih  the  country1,  'impfoyidence  was  almost  universal.  The  people,  be; 


D"  3461. 
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a small  number  of  tlie  mercantile  class,  have  hot  a notion  of  accumulation.  Every'  individual 
spends  as  fast  as  lie  'can ; and'the  disposition  of  the  ryots  generally  is,  not  to  accumulate,  but 
to  make  away  within  the  year  witli  almost  every  tiling  which  the  year  allords  them.  Every- 
where in  Lidia  the  progress  of  wealth  lias  been,  by  necessary  causes,  slow.  Many  of  the 
ryots  kre  men'  who  live 'from  hand  to  nipntli,  and  if  a lilough  .breaks,  or  a bullock  (lies,  or 
the  rains  fall,  they  are  not  able  to  carry  era  tlieir  cultivation  ; they  are  men  of  no  capital ; 
many  cultivate  upon  borrowed  capital : a succession  of  bad  seasons  will  go  far  to  ruin  tlie 
richest  proprietor.  The  lower  classes  of  ryots  are  generally  poor,  but  perhaps  they  would 
bear  a comparison  '.in  point  of  condition  with  the  lower  orders  of  peasantry  in  Europe.  If 's, 
the  fate  of  the  lower  orders, 'in  most  countries,  to  luivc  little  more  than  the  bare  means  of 
maintenance.  The  great  mass  of  tlie  ryots  are  iii  the  condition  of  daily  labourers ; generally 
speaking  all  over  India  tlie  proprietor  is  the.  cultivator  of  Ills  own  farm.  Tlieir  houses  are 
much  iii  the  same  state  now  ns  they-  were  at  a period  of  remote  antiquity;  the  walls  are  built 
of  mud  and  thatched  with  grass.  They  answer  nil  the  purposes  of  the  climate,  in  many 
parts  of  Coimbatore  there  arc  great  improvements,  tiles  being  substituted  for  thatch;  in  the 
town  the  houses  arc  almost  invariably  tiled.  Their  principal  article  of  food  is  grain.  Cawn- 
poro,  Allahabad,  and  Furruckabad  afe  in  an  advanced  stale  of  cultivation ; Gonickpovc  is  quite 
the  reverse.  In  Bengal  there  lias  been  u considerable  increase  of  capital  and  extension  ol 
cultivation.  There  is  an  increase  of  cultivation  at  Madras,  as  there  is  elsewhere  ; biit  it  is 
liiueli  move  difficult  for  cultivation  to  make  progress  at  Madras,  because  tlie  soil  is  compa- 
ratively poor,  and  the  cultivation  expensive,  as  it  is  carried  on  by  menus  of  artificial  irrigation. 
D"  3469.  It  is  the  ease  universally  in  India,  that  there  are  iio  visible,  direct  marks  of  improvement,  except 
in  so  far  ns  the  population  lias  increased  and  the  cultivation  extended ; the  general  appearance 
of  the  people,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  taken  individually,  have  not  materially  un- 
proved anywhere.  There  lias  been  an  extension  of  capital,  the  effect,  and  conscquenceof  tlie 
D°  3533.  1 The  condition  ot 
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the  people  of  Guzzerat  is  less  distressed  than  that  of  most  other  parts  of  India.  The  farmers  * 

of  Madras  are  worse  off  than  the  porters  of  Calcutta,  with  regal'd  both  to  food  and  clothing.  Gordon,  420. 
The  peasantry  of  Madras  are  in  much  worse  circumstances  than  those  of  Ceylon.  Scarcity  D°  422. 

and  famine,  from  drought,  are  common.  Land  in  Bengal  would  sell  at  from  ten  to  twenty-  r _ 

live  years’  purchase ; in  Madura  it  is  not  saleable ; there  land  is  a service,  not  a property  ; it 
is  scarcely  a saleable  article  in  any  part  of  the  Madras  presidency.  The  opening  of  the  trade  Rickards,  2842. 
to  India  has  greatly  conduced  to  give  additional  value  to  the  lands  in  Bengal,  and  to  enable 
those  who  now  possess  estates  in  that  quarter  to  obtain  a rent  for  them,  and  sometimes  a high 
rent,  where  there  was  none  at  all,  or  scarcely  a scanty  subsistence.  The  people  of  Tanjore  are  Sinclair,  4233. 
not  in  so  wretched  a state  as  Mr.  Gordon  describes.  Dry  land  is  of  value  both  in  Tanjore 
and  Ramnod.  The  inhabitants  of  Tanjore  seemed  to  be  very  comfortable ; the  assessment  is  j>  4359. 
in  some  places  very  light,  and  in  very  few  is  it  heavy.  It  is  a great  exporting  country;  they 
have  much  more  mod  than  they  can  consume.  There  are  very  few  opulent  native  families  Gordon  792. 
resident  in  Madura.  No  class  can  be  considered  at  all  rich  except  the  officers  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  Company.  Whoever  has  money  not  employed  in  trade,  has  it  taken  from  him 
by  the  Company’s  servants.  The  great  body  of  the  people  in  Bombay  are  of  the  poorer 
classes,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  bn  almost  iaa  situation  of  beggary ; they  are  very  poor,  but  Ritchie,  1532. 
then  they  require  little  to  support  them.  Trade  cannot  he  very  much  increased  without  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  natives,  so  as  to  give  them  the  means  of  paying  for  imports.  The 
land-rent  is  very  high;  the  country  suffers  from  taxation,  and  so  consequently  does  commerce. 

Bombay  has  been  improving  much  within  the  last  few  years,  extending  much,  and  improving 

in  the  style  of  building  and  in  the  roads.  Tho  value  of  houses  and  lands  in  Bombay  is  high  D°  1493. 

compared  with  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and  rents  are  rising.  In  consequence  of  the  return  Sullivan,  4951. 

from  a state  of  war  to  peace,  much  of  the  land  which  was  left  untilled  is  now  productive,  and 

much  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  was  formerly  destroyed,  is  now  coming  into  the 

market ; this  sudden  increase  in  produce  has  occasioned  a great  fall  in  prices  all  over  India. 

The  depreciation  varies  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  and  is  still  going  on.  The 

rvots  in  the  Bellary  district  have  required  that  the  revenues  should  be  taken  in  kind ; on 

the  other  hand,  the  prices  of  some  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  salt  and  tobacco,  have  increased 

enormously.  The  cultivators  in  tho  Deccan  arc  much  involved  in  debt ; they  borrow  money  Chaplin,  5286. 

on  the  security  of  their  crops  and  lands  at  from  12  to  24  per  cent. 

Under  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  whose  administration  is  good,  and  where  perhaps  the  D°  5258. 
assessment  is  lighter,  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  the  same 
class  in  some  ports  of  the  Company’s  territory,  visible  not  so  much  in  the  superiority  of  tlieir 
external  appearance  as  in  the  fully  cultivated  state  of  their  lands.  The  ryots,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  in  good  circumstances.  In  some  of  the  districts  of  the  native  chiefs, 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  The  situation  of  natives  of  a Sullivan,  5051. 
superior  class  is  upon  tho  whole  much  better  in  Mysore  than  in  the  Company’s  territories, 
because  the  whole  civil  and  military  administration  rests  with  them,  instead  of  being  vested 
in  Europeans.  Instead  of  having  a master  in  every  European,  they  have  only  one  master 
who  is  their  prince ; but  the  lower  orders  arc  not  by  any  means  so  well  oft-  under  the  Mysore 
government  at  present,  because  it  is  a most  oppressive  government.  The  higher  classes  are 
not  absolutely  better  paid  under  tho  native  governments,  but  they  have  various  perquisites, 
and  they  obtain  gratuities  and  remuneration  from  their  Prince  in  various  ways,  which  they 
do  not  receive  under  the  British  rule.  Coimbatore  is  in  a much  higher  state  of  cultivation  1)"  5074. 
now  than  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  government,  but  there  arc  evident  traces  of  a 
still  more  extended  cultivation  in  ancient  times.  The  condition  of  the  country  in  Burdwan  Bracken,  324. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  mines  owned  by  Europeans,  is  unquestionably  improved. 

The  peasantry  of  Java  are  in  a better  condition  ns  far  ns  extei'nal  appearance ; in  the  wearing  Gisborne,  1004. 
and  consumption  of  manufactured  goods,  they  consume  a greater  quantity  and  more  ex  pen- 
rive  articles  than  the  Bengalese.  The  wages  in  Java  are  nearly  double  those  in  Bengal. 

The  food  of  the  Javanese  is  chiefly  rice  or  maize,  and  a little  palm-tree  sugar.  They  arc  Maclaine.  1718. 
generally  well  fed  and  clothed,  and,  for  the  climate,  well  housed.  Their  clothing  is  prin- 
cipally of  cotton;  in  the  central  district  it  is  commonly  the  manufacture  of  the  country.  1760. 

The  climate,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  food,  do  not.  make  them  indolent  whore  property  D°  1718. 
is  secure ; at  least  they  have  not  that  effect  on  the  Chinese  in  Java.  There  arc  Chinese 
labourers  as  well  as  Javanese.  The  former  have  ordinarily  thrice  the  wages  of  the  latter,  11s 
they  are  chiefly  the  artisans  and  merchants.  The  cultivators  in  Persia,  and  in  the  British  Ritclne,  1255. 
territories  in  the  south  of  India,  are  pretty  much  alike  in  point  of  comfort.  The  natives  in 
provinces  not  belonging  to  the  Company  appear  to  be  in  much  the  same  state  ns  those  in  the  D°  1532. 
Company’s  territories.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  cultivation.  The 
land-tax  is  much  the  same.  The  territories  of  the  native  chiefs  in  the  Deccan  are  in  a Chaplin,  5366. 
more  flourishing  state  than  the  Company’s.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  Deccan  has  L.  Smith,  5532. 
been  highly  ameliorated  since  our  conquest  of  it.  Coimbatore  is  capable,  from  the  diversity  Sullivan  4768. 
of  its  temperature  and  soil,  of  yielding  every  species  of  European  as  well  ns  of  tropical 
produce.  It  is  intersected  by  rivers  from  which  canals  are  taken  off  for  irrigation ; these, 
at  a comparatively  small  expense,  might  be  so  prolonged  and  enlarged  ns  to  make  a canal 
communication  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other,  and  to  connect  tho  eastern  and 
western  coasts.  The  principal  products  are  iron,  cotton,  saltpetre,  tobacco,  elephants’  teeth, 
sandal-wood,  opium,  sheep,  cattle  and  grain.  The  great  fertility  of  Coimbatore,  ita  varied 
produce,  and  its  proximity  to  the  coast,  render  it  of  great  importance  in  a commercial  point 
of  view ; and  its  importance  would  be  much  enhanced  if  the  communication  with  the 
Malabar  coast  were  improved,  either  by  opening  canals,  or  constructing  a railway.  The  ]>  49G0. 
peasantry,  in  Coimbatore  are  in  an  improving  condition,  and  contented,  but  the  case  is  not  so 
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are  generally  docile  and  obedient;  there  is  however  a spirit  of  independence  growing  up 
amongst  them ; they  arc  no  longer  the  yielding  people  they  were  ; tbey  resist  exactions  much 
more  thnn  they  did.  They  are  as  industrious  a people  as  ore  to  be  found  in  any  country. 
The  nature  of  our  government  is  not  calculated  for  much  improvement  of  the  people  of  India. 
They  enjoy  under  our  sway  more  security  of  person  and  property,  and  they  suffer  less 
oppression  and  exaction,  than  under  native  rule ; they  have  generally  also  an  incorrupt  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  though  a very  tardy  and  expensive  one ; but  the  degrada- 
tion of  not  being  employed  in  the  higher  offices  tends  much  to  cheek  improvement.  Any 
improvement  which  may  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  British  capital 
and  enterprize  into  India,  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  would  be  the  case  if  the 
natives  were  sufficiently  encouraged,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  their  cultivation  and 
improvement.  India  requires  capital  to  bring  forth  lier  resources  ; but  the  best  and  fittest 
capital  for  this  purpose  would  be  one  of  native  growth,  and  such  a capital  would  be  created 
if  our  institutions  did  not  obstruct  it.  In  their  present  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  almost 
slavery,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  great  improvements  can  flow  from  the  natives. 
One  of  the  greatest,  however,  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  susceptible,  lias  been  made  by 
them  entirely  through  their  own  exertions.  Their  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  English  language  and  literature,  of  which  there  are  many  examples,  is  quite 
astonishing.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  so  great  a progress  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  has  ever  been  made  under  like  circumstances  in  Europe.  The  examples  certainly 
are  among  those  who  have  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  Europeans,  but  their 
exertions  have  been  altogether  independent  of  European  assistance;  they  have  been  self- 
taught..  In  many  blanches  of  art,  also,  their  skill  is  unrivalled  ; several  of  them  fabrics,  such 
as  muslins,  shawls,  embroidered  silks,  and  pieces  of  workmunship  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
have  never  yet  been  equalled  by  British  artists.  In  many  other  arts  connected  with  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  the  natives  of  India  have  in  some  made  great  progress,  and 
in  others  attained  perfection,  without  being  in  the  smallest  degree  indebted  to  European 
patterns  or  examples.  The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  Mudras,  and  Bombay,  are,  generally 
speaking,  a better  educated  race  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  ascribable  to  their  living 
in  much  more  comfortable  circumstances,  and  coming  more  habitually  into  contact  with 
European  refinement ; but  there  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  numerous  individuals  whose 
natural  talents  and  capacity  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Presidencies. 
In  the  cities,  the  situation  of  the  natives  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior.  The  natives  are  much  given  to  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  qualified  to  sncceed  in  them.  They  arc  sufficiently  commercial  to  nnswer  the 
highest  expectations  that  can  be  formed,  or  desired,  in  respect  to  trade  between  the  two 
countries ; but  our  local  institutions  must  be  greatly  altered  before  tbey  can  become  wealthy 
or  prosperous : if  the  condition  of  the  natives,  their  habits,  wants,  rights,  and  interests  were 
properly  attended  to,  all  the  rest  would  follow. 

Tlio  native  merchants  of  Bombay  consist  of  Parsecs,  Hindoos,  and  Mussulmans.  The 
Pnrsces  are  the  most  intelligent:  they  are  the  remains  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Persia 
who  fled  to  India,  and  they  are  very  numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  caste.  They  very  frequently  embark  ns  super-cargoes,  principally  for  China. 
The  native  merchants  are  not  so  prosperous  as  they  were;  they  were  very  rich. 

The  nativos  of  the  Madras  territories  are  not  Irank  or  generous,  and  gratitude  is  a word 
which  does  not.  exist  in  any  of  the  nativo  languages,  or  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives.  They 
would  not  be  insensible  to  kind  treatment,  hut  it  seldom  makes  the  same  impressiou  in  India 
as  it  does  in  other  countries. 


D°  4399.  Except  where  a native’s  own  concerns  are  at  stake,  lie  will  communicate  with  tire  Com- 

pany’s European  servants  very  freely.  Ho  will  not  communicate  with  any  person  on  his 
own  private  affairs,  but  upon  any  other  point,  upon  the  state  of  the  country  or  the  affairs  of 
D°  4400.  his  neighbours,  lie  has  no  objection  to  talk  freely.  The  people  are  exceedingly  submissive 
both  to  native  officers  and  to  Europeans;  hut  perhaps  more  so  to  the  former  than  to  the 

Stewart,  2545.  latter.  They  are  a very  obedient  race. 

Sinclair,  4403.  I"  Tnnjore,  instances  of  stealing  from  each  other  the  grain  which  is  left  in  the  fields  only 

slightly  protected,  are  not  frequent. 

Wililey,  2303.  The  natives  of  Cutch  are  a particularly  industrious  race  ; much  more  so  tlinn  those  of 

Bombay  or  Madras.  They  are  a very  fine  race  of  men,  and  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
Bengalese.  The  prices  of  labour  are  low,  and  the  people  are  generally  deficient  in  capital. 

Gordon,  507.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  Mahomednns  are  a stout  race  ; the  lower  class  of  Hindoos 

small,  weakly,  and  short  lived. 

Chaplin,  5443.  The  natives  will  in  general  hear  an  advantageous  comparison  witli  those  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  Their  moral  character  deserves  an  extremely  favourable  opinion.  In  large  towns, 
D°  5417.  1,0  doubt,  they  are  very  dissolute,  ils  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  are  in  every  part  of  the 

world,  hut  in  the  country  their  moral  character  stands  in  general  extremely  high.  Dishonesty 
D”  5420.  on  the  part  of  domestic  servants  is  very  rare.  Writing1  desks  may  ho  left  open  in  the  utmost 
confidence  that  nothing  will  be  abstracted.  The  doors  of  houses  arc  often  open  during  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day.  The  public  servants  in  the  Deccan  (the  Maliratta  Brahmins)  arc  very  dis- 

I*  Smith,  S47R.  R484.  honest.  The  natives  aro  remarkably  intelligent,  and  exceedingly  merciful  and  tender  hearted. 
])°  55  Hi.  Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  those  in  the  Deccan  have  laboured  for  many  years 

D°  5600.  under  a. vicious  government,  they  are  a very  good  people,  ;uid  greatly  belied  by  all  those 

who  have  written  about  them.  They  are  by  no  means  a cruel  people  ; they  were  rude  and 
violent,  but  they  are  essentially  a good  people ; and  where  they  have  taken  to  cultivation, 
1)°  5615.  l‘ie,v  are  most  quiet,  and  orderly.  The  inhabitants  of  Bombay  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior, 
Pri IfipSt*  lEogfertcl.  ivTihoy  aficSOTifliaRtipsmnriljt.shiwiItodi  intidBfjjdfltipeople. 
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The  wages  of  a Hindoo  carpenter  would  be  6 d.  a day,  of  a Chinese  2s.,  and  of  an 
European,  the  lowest  superintendent  of  carpenters,  6s.  Two  Lascars  may  be  considered  fiord  on,  22.12. 
equal  to  one  European;  in  n cold  climate  the  Lascar  becomes  of  no  value.  Two  Lascars  can  224s 

beep  watch  more  easily  than  one  European,  and  do  many  small  jobs;  there  is  not  much 
work  on  board  a ship  that  requires  great  strength.  The  condition  of  an  Indian  ship  without 
European  officers,  is  ns  slovenly,  dirty,  mid  ill-managed  as  possible.  The  Christian  natives 
of  Manilla  are  especially  employed  as  steersmen,  so  arc  the  native  Portuguese,  but  not  the 
Mussulman  Lascars.  The  average  rate  of  wages  in  Burdwan  is  from  5s.  to  8s.  a month.  Bracken  220. 

In  Calcutta,  five  or  six  coolies  may  be  hired  for  tire  day  for  a rupee;  at  Rairmad,  three  men  Gordon,  422. 
or  live  women  will  cost  from  sun-rise  to  sunset  not  quite  id.  Their  labour  is  equal  to  that 
of  Europeans.  They  are  poorly  fed  and  thinly  clad.  Tho  rate  of  agricultural  wages  is  Sullivnn,  4957. 
certainly  under  3s.  a month. 

The  ryots  under  the  British  government  have  the  power  of  migrating,  and  it  is  believed  Christian,  3081. 
that  they  do  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  in  cases  of  ill  treatment : 
perhaps  they  are  sometimes  forcibly  brought  back,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cases  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  the  Madras  territory  a native  cannot  quit  his  village  for  a day’s  Gordon,  726. 
work  without  n pass.  The  object  is  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  remain  on  the  lands  on  which 
they  were  bred,  that  they  may  cultivate  them  for  the  Company  on  the  Company's  own 
terms.  Advnnces  are  forced  on  the  natives,  in  order  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  D"  743. 

Company’s  ryots.  There  is  no  such  system  of  passes.  Sinclair,  4405. 

The  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Company’s  servants,  is  not  by  any  means  so  courteous  Sullivan,  5054. 
as  it  ought  to  be;  they  are  often  treated  with  great  harshness.  Generally  spunking,  there  is 
no  familiar  intercourse  between  European  public  functionaries  and  native  public  functionaries. 

The  native.gentry  have,  in  the  Deccan,  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  those  of  our  own  provinces ; Chapllu,  5352. 
they  are  exempt  from  the  rigid  operatiom  of  our  rules  of  court ; strict  forms  of  process  are 
dispensed  with  in  a great  degree ; and  their  personal  attendance  is  not  always  required. 

There  is  a constant  interchange  of  visits  of  ceremony  between  them  and  the  public  servants ; 

and  the  utmost  freedom  of  access  is  given  to  them  on  all  occasions.  They  very  rarely  visit 

Bombay,  from  an  apprehension  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Supreme  Court.  The  natives  Stewart,  2537. 

have  no  or  very  little  confidence  in  the  present  system  of  administration  of  justice  in  the 

provinces.  They  have  entire  confidence  in  the  King’s  Court.  They  are  apparently  better  Bracken,  849. 

satisfied  with  the  arbitration  of  an  European  than  with  that  of  a native.  Gordon.  955. 

A tariff  is  published  by  the  collector  of  fixed  rates,  at  which  articles  must  bo  supplied  by  the 
natives  to  Europeans.  The  rates  are  uot  above  half  the  market  prices,  but  in  general  the  ftuQ  1199. 
articles  are  seized,  and  the.  natives  do  not  receive  anything  whatever.  Tho  native  officers  of 
the  revenue  police  are  glad  to  make  use  of  tho  name  of  mi  European,  and  will  perhaps  seize 
a dozen  sheep,  supplying  only  one  to  the  traveller.  At  the  head  police  office  in  Madras,  there 
is  a constant  supply  of  sheep  and  poultry  kept  up  for  the  table  of  the  judge  and  collector, 
gratis.  The  natives  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can  complain,  as  the  wrong  is  dune  by  and 
for  the  magistrate.  The  personal  services  of  the  natives  are  equally  impressed.  Tire  tariff 
rates  are  sometimes  paid.  When  the  Company’s  servants  travel  through  the  country,  they 
pay  for  tho  necessaries  with  which  they  are  supplied;  of  late  years,  at  all  events.it  has  Sinclair,  4427. 
been  usual  to  pa}'.  The  payment  is  made  according  to  a rate,  a fair  rate,  fixed  beforehand 
by  the  collector  of  the  district. 

Under  the  native  governments  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  for  the  revenue  Chaplin,  5279. 
officers  to  enforce  payment  by  torture.  Under  the  Company’s  government,  no  such  grievance 
could  have  been  inflicted  by4  the  authority  of  any  European.  Such  abuses  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally occurred,  but  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  suppress  them,  and  they  must  have 
been  nearly  put  an  end  to.  Mr.  llitchie  never  heard  of  torture  being  applied  to  extort  taxes.  Ritchie,  1554. 

So  far  from  having  any  antipathy  to  the  use  of  European  commodities,  the  natives  very  much  Rickards,  2S20. 
covet  such  articles.  Thoy  have  not  shown  any  indisposition  to  the  consumption  of  British  Ritchie,  1317. 
manufactures  other  than  that  arising  from  inability  to  purchase,  or  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  articles  to  their  tastes  and  habits.  In  all  the  bazaars  from  Bhooj  to  Kaira,  European  Wildey,  2296. 
cotton  manufactures  are  met  with.  They  arc  much  worn  by  the  natives,  and  particularly 
sought  after.  British  manufactures,  both  cotton  and  woollen,  British  muslins  and  shawls, 
are  worn.  A preference  is  given  to  the  shawls  of  this  country,  even  at  Mandavie,  which  is 
a large  dep&t  for  Persian  shawls.  The  consumption  of  British  articles  has  considerably  in-  Sullivan,  5102. 
creased  of  late  years : the  principal  articles  used  are  printed  calicoes  and  broad  cloths,  and 
a little  iron  and  cutlery.  The  English  cottons  have,  to  a considerable  extent,  superseded  the  D°  6104. 
manufactures  of  the  country.  They  arc  considered  to  be  cheaper,  but  not  so  lasting  as  the 
native  goods.  The  natives  are  very  fond  of  European  colours  and  patterns.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  use  Indian  articles,  because  they  are  coarse  and  very  cheap.  The  finer  kinds 
of  white  cotton  have  superseded  the  manufacture  of  tho  Western  Provinces  to  a great  extent. 

British  goods  are  subject  to  duties  on  importation  and  on  transit  through  the  interior.  The 
introduction  of  cheap  British  manufactures  into  India  is  a positive  good.  Although  many  Rickards,  2853. 
articles  of  British  manufacture  are  now  imported  into  India  at  a far  less  cost  than  the 
same  articles  can  be  produced  in  the  country  itself,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  have  not 
altogether  superseded,  and  probably  never  will  supersede,  the  use  of  course  cotton  articles 
manufactured  by  the  natives.  There  is  one  very  strong  proof  of  this  in  the  large  quantity  of 
cotton  yarn  twistwhich  is  now  exported  from  this  country  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
ture on  the  spot,  nnd  is  quite  a now  article  of  trade ; and  with  respect  to  coarse  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Bengal,  as  large,  if  not  larger  quantities  of  these  goods  are  now  exported  to  the  East- 
emArcliipelago  (thechief  market  forthem) ; whence  itis  clear  that  the  manufacture  has  not  beon 
superseded.  The  first. import  of  cotton  twist  was  in  1823;  in  1824,  it  was  about  121,0001bs;  Gisborne.  1021. 
in  1828,  r*H0aai0Cl©4  i slStlkK  J.  SfttMraHtp  t 

but  Without  success,  the  price  , being  too  high  for  the  natives  to  purchase,  and  it  was  also 
( 445. — I.)  ’ Q Q 4 supposed 
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supposed  that  it  was  not  fitted  for  native  use.  There  would  not  have  been  such  an  import  if  the 
Company’s  monopoly  had  continued.  It  has  not  been  introduced  successfully  more  than  100 
or  200  miles  from  Calcutta.  In  1819  or  1820  it  was  first  imported  into  Bombay.  The  cloth 
made  from  it  is  worn  by  the  middling  and  rather  higher  classes,  not  by  the  lowest  class ; they 
wear  a hcaviersortof  cloth,  inthe  manufacture  of  which  we  have  not  at  all  interfered  with  them. 
The  British  twist  is  worked  up  in  the  same  looms  in  which  their  own  twist  used  to  he  worked ; 
they  have  no  European  machinery.  There  are  considerable  complaints  made  by  the  natives, 
that  the  goods  manufactured  from  British  twist  arc  not  so  durable  as  their  own.  The  twist 
sent  out  has  been  principally  of  an  inferior  quality ; some  parcels  of  superior  quality  have 
been  sent  out ; but  they  would  not  fetch  in  Bengal  a price  proportioned  to  their  increased  cost 
here.  A very  considerable  consumption  of  cotton  goods  takes  place  on  the  island  of  Bombay. 
The  consumption  of  British  piece  goods  is  increasing  rapidly  in  every  village  in  India,  and  that 
of  cotton  yarn  very  rapidly  indeed.  The  Indian  cotton  manufactures  are  more  durable  than  our’a 
and  their  muslins  are  of  a softer  texture,  arising  probably  from  their  being  spun  by  hand.  The 
spinning  of  cotton  thread  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  women ; the  finest  is  said  to  be  spun 
under  water.  The  consumption  of  British  cotton  goods  is  very  considerably  increasing  among 
the  natives.  Certain  descriptions  are  cheaper  than  their  own  manufactures,  but  not  the  very 
lowest  kind ; the  very  common  and  coarse  cloths  they  make  cheaper  themselves,  but  the 
middling  and  better  descriptions  (Dacca  muslins,  for  instance,)  are  much  dearer  than  Man- 
chester piece  goods.  The  natives  above  the  lowest  class,  such  as  shopkeepers  and  persons 
that  possess  a little  property,  use  European  piece  goods.  Of  late  years,  the  lower  classes 
have  worn  over  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and  also  sometimes  round  the  waist,  a particular 
kind  of  cloth  or  handkerchief,  which  has  been  sent  from  Manchester,  and  which  they  obtain 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  cloths  of  their  own  manufacture,  made  of  cotton  and  coloured.  The 
cotton  yarn  imported  is  in  general  worked  up  into  low-priced  cloths,  but  some  of  it  is  used  for 
a better  description  of  cloth,  and  also  for  thread.  The  importation  has  increased  amazingly 
within  these  few  years.  It  was  unknown  in  Calcutta  a short  time  since.  There  was  no  great 
quantity  imported  before  1824  or  1825.  The  value  of  the  importation  in  1827  and  1828  was 
about  190,000/.;  in  the  following  year,  it  increased  considerably;  iu  1829-30,  it  fell  off;  but 
the  average  of  the  tlieee  years,  1827-8  to  1829-30,  was  about  230,000/.  European  manu- 
factures are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  in  the  interior  of  India,  and  there  are  large  quan- 
tities of  imitation  shawls  of  cotton.  The  importation  of  cotton  fabrics  from  Great  Britain  has 
very  considerably  interfered  with  the  native  manufacture,  but  it  has  not  produced  distress 
among  the  weavers  and  artisans  to  the  extent  that  might  be  supposed,  as  the  weavers  arc 
alsocultivntors  and  ryots, and  turn  their  labour  from  one  employment  to  the  other,  without  that 
shock,  perhaps,  which  might  be  expected  in  other  countries ; and  some  of  them  arc  employed 
in  working  up  the  cotton  twist  imported  from  England.  Previously  to  that  importation,  the 
yarn  was  supplied  chiefly  by  the  women  without  machinery.  There  are  now  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  in  India.  The  natives  of  Madras  have  begun  to  consume  British  manufactures 
according  to  their  means,  but  their  means  are  extremely  limited.  The  importation  of  British 
cotton  manufactures  must  have  interfered  to  a certain  extent,  with  the  same  branch  of  Indian 
manufacture,  but  the  whole  quantity  of  English  cotton  goods  sent  is  so  small  when  compared 
with  the  consumption  of  the  population,  that  it  cannot  have  interfered  very  materially.  It 
must  have  produced  partial  distress  at  the  time ; but  the  native  weavers  do  not.  confine 
thoinselves  to  weaving;  they  are  also  agriculturists  and  fishermen.  The  cotton  twist  sent 
out  has  also  furnished  some  employment  for  them.  The  4,000,000  lbs.  of  twist  sent  to 
India  would  make  half  as  many  yards  of  cotton  goods  as  we  have  imported  into  India 
within  the  last  year,  but.  of  the  spinning  of  that  twist  the  natives  have  been  deprived. 
The  large  importation  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Great  Britain  must  in  some  degree  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  corresponding  native  manufactures.  There  arc  now  no  imports 
into  Bombay  of  muslins  from  Bengal.  The  weavers  at  Surat  have  been  much  distressed, 
and  have  taken  to  other  employments.  The  importation  of  British  cotton  twist  has  to  some 
extent  proved  a substitute  to  the  Indian  weaver  for  the  loss  of  work  by  the  importation  of  piece 
goods ; and  so  probably  has  tho  increased  importation  of  raw  silk  from  Persia.  The  importa- 
tion  of  British  piece  goods  lias  scarcely  at  all  interfered  with  the  coarser  Indian  goods.  The 
diminished  price  ol  cotton  manufactures  in  Europe  and  North  America  must  have  materially 
contributed  to  the  falling  off  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  cottons,  ns  the  latter  used  to  be 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Europe  and  South  America,  where  they  are  now  nearly  super- 
seded by  the  manufactures  of  England  and  other  countries.  Supposing  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  India  to  suffer  by  an  import  of  British  manufactures,  the  agricultural  interest 
would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  necessity  of  our  purchasing  their  articles  in  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  so  imported  The  import  of  British  white  and  printed  goods  into  the 
countries  east  of  the  Cnpc  was,  in  1816,  800,000  yards;  and  in  1830,  46,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  was, 

In  1829,  Calcutta,  655,462/.;  Bombay,  570,626/. 

1830, 798,756/.;  618,174/. 

The  natives  are  much  wedded  to  their  own  machinery,  both  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ; they  dislike  the  adoption  of  our  machinery ; they  dislike  all  changes.  To  this 
day,  they  use  cattle  for  trending  the  corn.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
that  changes  nro  for  their  advantage.  They  arc  more  indisposed  to  change  than  any  other 
people,  and  the  poorest  classes  arc  the  most  in  lisposed. 

1 hero  is  not  much  extension  of  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  no  person,  “ to  my  know- 
pp1  'v'.10  been  converted ; but,  it  is  said  that  there  are  one  or  two  villages  near 
Calcutta, 111  which  the  inhabitants  have  shewn  a disposition  to  become  converts  to  Christianity. 

Fri lA/W  blgltsr  dlgsti »£diW«teiW  OrttelMa  ui-e  to1  WlfttyWrii hot  adopt- 

ing any  other  religion.  There  ure  several  missionaries  in  Java,  but  tliey  have  not  made  many 

proselytes. 
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proselytes.  The  Christian  religion  lias .made  extensive,  progress  in  the  Philippine  islands.  Maclaine  l«oi. 

In  Manilla,  the  natives  call  themselves  Christians,  so 'do  the  Chinese,  and  attend  divine 
service  as  Christians.  The  Spanish  authority  in  the  Philippine  islands  is  clriefly  maintained 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Europeans,  and  descendants  of  Europeans. 

Education  of  Natives. 

'Fite  Governments  in  India  have,  very  much  to  their  credit,  encouraged  the  improvement  of  Rickards,  2809. 
the  natives,  by  patronizing  and  supporting  institutions  for  learning  and  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  They  have  also  attempted  to  introduce  improvements  in  agriculture  and  in 
manufacture ; but  in  these  latter  attempts,  by  stepping  out  of  their  sphere,  they  have  gene- 
rally, failed.  In  Tanjore  there  is  a missionary  who  has  a school  in, the  district,  but  no  other  Sinclair,  4404. 
means  have  been  taken  for  the  education  of  the  natives.  There  is  no.  public  fund  for  eduea-  Sullivan  4971. 
tion  in  Coimbatore.  There  are  generally  schools  in  every  village,  supported  by  the  people 
themselves,  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the  vernacular  languages.  There  arc  four  schools 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  the  payments  amounted  tp  about  3(H)  rupees  a year,  the 
population  being  about  850,000,  and  the  revenue.  .27,00,0.00  rupees.  The  proportion  of  the 
whole  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  very  small  indeed.  They,  are?  very  anxious  for  education. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  Government  could  confer  upon  the  people  would  he  to 
have  in  every  province  a large  grammar  school,  and  bmncli. schools.  It  1ms  been  under  con- 
templation, and  has  been  partially  effected.;  but  the  agency,  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
population  that  it, cannot. produce  any  beneficial  result.  . The. people  in  general  are  not  iu  a 
state  of  such  prosperity  as  to  enable  them  .to  cpn.tril.nite  very  laygely ;.  to  ..establishments  of  the 
kind;  there  are  already  schools,  in  every  village,  but  tlic.  education  given  does  not  exceed 
that  of  mere!)'  writing  imperfectly,  and  reading:  a. little  of, their  own:  vernacular,  language. 

No  native  should  he  admissible,  after  ft.  time,  into  a.  public  office  who  could  not  lead,  write,  Petition  item  Natives  of 
and-spealc  the  English  language;-  Theuhildren. 'of- the  natives  have  great  aptitude  in  learning  Bomb#y*  25  .Tan.  i83i. 
that  language.  Since  the  institution  of  schools  for  the  instruction -of  natives  in  English,  under  "ePort*1831, p.536. 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,-  many  of  them  can- read,;  y'rite,>niid  spea]c  it  with  fluency. 

There  are  a hUmber'of  remarkably  intelligent  well  edti&ited  miem  among  the  natives  at  L.  Smith.  5455. 
Bombay,  particularly  the  ParSees.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  -Pursees’  speak  English.  They 
hftve  invariably  educated  their  children  iit  English;  and  many  Of  them  can  speak  it  as  fluently 
as  Europeans:  The  Parsecs  havo  inorc  pi'ide,  and  have  talccii  move  pains  to  understand 
English,  and  all  our  laws’ and  institutions,  than  ahy  cither  'class  of  Indians,'  not  excepting  the 
Brahmins  of  Calcutta.  Tliey;aro  by  far  tile  moh't  intelligent  clubs'.  Hindoos  are  also  educa- 
ting very  fast,  but  they  liaye  not  made1’ that  prdgFes^  • which  the  Paraees'hftve.  The  Malio- 
mectaus,  generally  speaking;  are  not  SO  industrious,  and  have  stronger  prejudices  against 
sending  their  children ’to  school.  The  English  Ihiigudge  is  in  such  extensive  progress  now  in  D°  5625. 
Bombay  that  it  could  hardly  he  moie.cktbndedby  any  regnlatibn  of  Government.  Education 
is  also  going  on  in  the  Dectan,  hixf  it’ik  tjuiteln  its  infancy;' tb'ey  ivVo  a-t'dtiilly  different  people 
in  knowledge  and  prejudices.  There  is  at 'Bombay  a very  liberal  establishment  by  the  Govern-  j)n  5459. 
meat  for  education,  under  Captain  Jervis,  an  officer ’ ’of' 'Very  greiit  httoinmerlta  in  the  native 
languages.  The  officers  of  the  native  army -f  iso  from  the  ranks:  in  variably, and  there  are  very  D-  5484. 
few  of  the  present  age  who  are  very  well  educated,  but  their  intelligence  is  still  remarkable. 

There  are  now  regimental  schools  established  by  Govex-ntneut.  No  compulsion  is  necessary 
to  enforce  attendance,  as  they  are  very  willing  and’  anxious  to  attend, 

The  increasing  of  the  sources  of  education  and  .intelligence  niust  in  the  end  tend  to  drive  D°  5492. 
us  nut. of  the  country.  It  is  not  inhuman  nature  t6  suppose  That  when  their  minds  tree  armed 
with  intelligence  they  will  not  use ifc.„  They  'cannot  go  oU  with-  Wife  means  of  intelligence,  d„  5G33 
and  let  a handful  of  Europeaus  govern  tliem.  They  ought  decidedly  to  Tie  eidightenecl,  but 
the  effect  will  be,,that.we  shall  ^se,  the  country,  , ...  . , 

In, Calcutta,  the  . knowledge  pf  the*  English  language  is^xi^ncliug.  yery.iijuch  among  the  Bracken,  263. 
natives,,  and  .there  me  day  schools,  where  the  ohildren.leiam.it.  ^ie,IJjp(]p9S.m  Calcutta  are  ’ 2(.,’ 

becoming,  much  better  educated,  and  arodivestiug  themselves  of  ,tl>eir,  prejudices ; those,  of  the 
higher  classes  generally  learn  English.  .Besides  public  institutions,  there  are  some  few  private 
individuals. engaged  m teaching  children  of  thoj  higher,. ultjss.-  The  natives,  have  a debating 
society. ; they  are,  apt. in  learning  the  English  language.;  tlm.ojuldren.areguick  and  intelligent. 

Some. of  the  higher  classes,  or  such  :os  are,  intended.Tox:  .tha.opuriB,  of.law,  lfeiuiu  -Sanscrit  and 
Arabic;  .of. late  years  they  have  shown, a preference  for-,  the  Engljslilangui^ge.,,, 

The;  Mahrntta  Brahmin!  generally-  speaks  not.-only  bis  own 'language,  but  Hindostauee,  Chaplin,  5427. 
and' is  quick  at  ' learning  any  thing.  ■ Scaiuely  any  have  a lcnowlege  of  English  ; it  is  uot 
considered  rieebstaiy/  There  would  Aot  be  Uny  'iWsurmb'iintahle.difljc'ulty  in  introducing  the 
English  language  generally  in  India,  but  there  is  hardly  any  necessity  6r  useijx.it  further  than 
that  it  would  give  Hie  natives-an  opportunity ‘of  leoiniiigEui'opeanstiiendes.  Our  civil  officers 
are,  generally  speaking;  novel’’ appointed  to  ffoyrcsponsible  charge  until  they  have  acquired  a 
proficiency  in  the  native  language,  and  therefore  -there;  is  afo  necessity  for  the  natives  learning 
English  to  enable  Us  to  transiVcb  business  with' them.  ‘•Ttnu'gbt’ possibly die!  an  advantage  to 
have  ohe  language  for  the  edn'ducfc  of  the  whole  government  business;  but  it  can  never  be 
attainable;  •••  ••••.•;;;> -■  yfoi:  i.  ■ :.  • . . 

The  acquirement  of  knowledge  by  the  natiVes,'  and  .pilrticuhtriy  of  the  English  language  Rickat-iU,  2807. 
and  literature,  of  which  thefe  arfe  many  -examples;  is ‘quite’  iistotii  slung; 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and‘Boriibay,'are  ;iu  genera)  ii  fetter  educated  race  U«  2817. 
than  the  by.ll.VQ  ( in i vers i ly  ,i> i$m)w npMU .U  hvary .Dfojtisalion  l in i l 
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Employment  of  Nat  ives. 

Until  the  natives  are  raised  (and  they  can  he  so  raised  with  great  advantage)  to  participate 
largely  and  actively  in  the  government  of  themselves,  India  never  will  he  justly  or  securely  ruled 
under  any  European  sovereignty.  Natives  ought  to  be  admissible  to  the  same  employments  as 
Europeans.  To  facilitate  the  decision  of  civil  suits,  and  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
it  is  necessary  either  to  increase  the  European  agency,  or  make  use  of  native  agency.  Natives 
would  be  found  competent  to  discharge  the  duty.  The  natives  would  not  he  as  well  satisfied 
wi  th  native  judges  as  with  European.  The  natives  are  many  of  theimvery  well  qualified,  and 
very  shrewd  people,  but  their  integrity  is  open  to  suspicion.  The  best  way  of  improving  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  superior  order  of  natives  would  be  to  leave  open  to  their  ambi- 
tion some  of  the  higher  and  more  lucrative  offices  of  the  government,  and  to  allow  them  to 
participate  as  much  as  possible  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country  : it  may  not  be 
politic  to  allow  them  to  hold  the  highest  departments,  which  should  always  be  tilled  by 
Europeans.  They  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments  : from  the 
chief  political  offices  they  should  always  be  excluded.  By  permitting  the  natives  to  fill  a few 
of  the  high  situations,  we  Blmll  gradually  raise  a native  aristocracy  of  our  own,  who  being 
indebted  to  our  government,  will  feel  an  interest  in  maintaining  it ; they  would  consider  the 
security  of  their  own  fortunes  identified  with  the  safety  of  the  government  Their  exclusion 
from  all  offices  and  places  of  trust,  except  the  subordinate  ones,  has  a tendency  to  produce  a 
deterioration  of  character.  In  this  respect  they  sensibly  feel  the  consequences  of  foreign 
rule;  they  regard  themselves  as  a conquered  and  degraded  people.  All  the  paths  of 
honourable  ambition  being  shut  against  them,  it  may  be  feared  that  discontent  will 
increase,  so  tlmt  we  may  eventually  become  extremely  unpopular.  Indeed  a general 
disaffection  might  be  expected  to  take  place,  were  it  not  for  the  sense,  generally  entertained, 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Company’s  government,  its  regal'd  for  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  and  its  strict  attention  to  the  religious  customs  and  prejudices  of  their  subjects. 
Hence,  though  there  is  little  attachment  to  our  rule,  and  no  great  interest  in  its  stability, 
there  is  a general  feeling  of  respect  and  a thorough  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  English 
character,  which,  supported  by  the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops,  forms  the  chief  support  of  our 
jy  54 m tenui-e  in  India.  Many  individual  natives  in  the  different  departments  are  highly  deserving 

of  confidence,  but  generally  speaking,  our  revenue  servants,  from  the  inadequacy  of  their 
pay,  are  extremely  open  to  corruption  and  intrigue  of  every  sort.  Those  who  have  the 
prospect  of  promotion  for  good  conduct  are  more  to  be  depended  on  than  others.  Dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  domestic  servants  is  very  rare.  The  dismissals  of  public  servants  are 
extremely  frequent.  The  abuses  generally  arise  from  the  pay  being  inadequate  to  the  trust 
and  responsibility  of  the  office,  and  to  the  facilities  of  concealing  and  appropriating  part  of  the 
collections.  A private  servant  has  nob  the  same  temptation  nor  the  same  facility  that  a public 
servant  has,  who  is  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue.  The  Maliratta  Brahmins,  the  class 
employed  in  the  Deccan  to  conduct  the  public  business,  are  intriguing,  lying,  corrupt,  licen- 
tious and  unprincipled,  and  when  in  power  coolly  unfeeling  and  systematically  oppressive. 

5301  The  degradation  arising  from  not  beiug  employed  in  the  higher  offices  tends  much  to  check 
Petitions  from  Natives  improvement.  The  natives  ought  to  lie  declared  eligible  to  fulfil  and  execute  all  civil  offices, 
of  Bombay,  3t  Dec.  judicial,  financial,  and  territorial.  It  is  not  to  he  believed  tlmt  a population  of  60  millions  does 
BCMrtl831A gsi'  ll0*i  coll*'ll’n  within  itself  talent,  assiduity,  and  integrity  to  justify  tlveir  being  largely  admitted 
. 1 t,  jj-^o  those  offices.  The  advantages  in  policy  and  morals  which  would  thence  result  are  num- 

Pttition  tVomNutivcsoi'  berless.  It  is  highly  politic  to  introduce  the  English  language  into  the  vermicular  languages  of 
RoporM8!U  p MG  ^n(^a  i !LUd  no  native  after  the  period  of  12  years  should  he  admissible  into  any  office, 
’ ’* " ‘ unless  bis  competency  in  the  English  language  were  certified  on  examination. 

L.  Smith,  5471.  The  natives  ought  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  and  not  to  be  debarred, 
through  distinction  of  colour,  and  because  they  are  natives,  from  the  benefits  of  the  adraiuistra- 
tion  of  tbe  laws  of  their  own  country,  but  it  should  he  done  gradually.  The  natives  ought  to 
be  brought  forward,  and  the  preparation  should  be  idle  introduction  of  the  English  language. 
The  most  intelligent  natives  will  be  found  at  tbe  Presidencj'.  Natives  can  of  course  be  got  to 
D"  5569.  serve  for  much  smaller  sums  than  are  paid  to  the  European  servants ; they  are  much  more 
easily  paid,  but  for  many  year's  they  could  not  be  employed  exclusively  ; there  must  he 
Europeans  mixed  with  them.  After  some  years  they  would  he  equally  efficient ; they  should 
D"  5621.  be  gradually  introduced.  All  the  details  of  public  offices  are  now  managed  by  natives. 

D°  5626.  The  people  must  feel  degraded  from  not  being  admitted  into  the  superior  offices,  and  the 
feeling  will  increase  with  their  increasing  intelligence ; they  ought  to  participate  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country. 

Sullivan,  4780.  The  natives  are  a very  sensitive  race  of  people,  alive  to  kindness,  and  grateful  for  it,  and 
D”  4653.  fully  as  anxious  to  make  suitable  returns  as  other  people  are.  The  native  servants  deserve  a 
very  high  character ; where  they  have  been  wanting  in  good  qualities  it  has  been  entirely 
owing  to  our  tr  eatment  of  them.  The  giving  them  greater  trust  anti  responsibility,  ani  l at  the 
same  time  a liberal  and  fair  increase  of  pay  aud  consideration  from  the  government,  will  tend 
to  render  them  men  of  integrity,  whose  duties  may  bo  enlarged  with  perfect  safety  to  the  state. 
U"  4772.  As  much  confidence  may  be  placed  in  natives  as  in  Europeans  if  equally  well  treated. 

They  would  be  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  honest  as  Europeans,  if  we  held  out  the  same 
motives  to  them.  A larger  extension  of  confidence  in  them  would  produce  a better  state  of 
feeling  among  them.  Those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  natives  entertain  that  opinion. 
D°  5094.  1*  they  are  found  to  be  corrupt,  it  is  entirely  in  consequence  of  our  treatment  of  them.  They 

have  no  interest  in  working  for  us,  and  therefore  they  invariably  work  against  us  when  they  cnu. 
D“  4772.  They  are  most  anxious  to  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  they  feel  acutely  the  depressed 
P r I (ill#  i ital  me,  h nW’fiYflWli i ^l#eh'  hearts  is 

to  be  entrusted  with  that  degree  of  power  and  official  emoliimeiit  which  they  invariably 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed  previously  to  our  obtaining  possession  of  India.  Where  confidence  is  placed  in 
natives,  it  is  very  frequently  rewarded  by  a faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  there  Appendix  (A.) 

has  no  doubt  been  cause  to  complain  of  abuse  of  confidence.  The  more  they  are  encouraged,  

find  the  more  they  are  employed,  the  more  they  will  improve  themselves.  The  best  system 
that  could  be  established  at  this  moment,  would  be  to  intrust  all  the  details  of  revenue, 
and  all  the  original  suits  in  judicature,  to  natives,  leaving  the  business  of  control  to 
Europeans.  The  natives  would  do  the  details  mu  oh  more  effectually  than  Europeans. 

The  most  efficient  officers  of  Government  would  be  quite  helpless  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  natives  No  natives  but  those  duly  qualified  by  previous  education  in  the  infe-  Sullivan,  5092. 
rior  offices  of  the  civil  administration,  should  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  higher  grades. 

The  native  servants  in  the  revenue  department  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  the  will  of  the  I)°  5052. 

European  superior,  and  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  accord  to  the  natives  a fair  share  of  the 
government,  and  to  ingratiate  them,  it  is  a sort  of  power  that  cannot  bo  dispensed  with, 
because  the  higher  classes  now  have  no  interest  in  a pure  and  upright  administration.  The 
substitution  of  native  for  European  agency  would  cause  a large  reduction  in.  the  government, 
expenditure.  Europeans  should  he  confined  to  superintendence  and  control. 

The  corruption  of  native  servants  is  very  great ; tlreyare  never  to  he  trusted.  No  doubt,  Mill,  3415. 
under  liberal  treatment  and  vigilant  superintendence,  and  -with  the  progress  of  education,  the  D°  3545. 
qualities  of  the  native  agency  will  improve,  and  after  a time  rapidly ; and  as  the  natives 
become  fit  for  trust  and  employment,  the  amount  of  European  agency  may  be  diminished. 

The  Government  have  no  other  than  very  imperfect  instruments  to  employ  ; with  the  total  D“  3555. 
absence  of  a moral  Feeling  in  the  country,  it  is  not  shameful  to  be  dishonest  in  a public  trust, 
no  discredit  attaches  to  a man  in  such  a situation  for  robbing  either  his  fellow  subjects  or  the 
Government ; and  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  advantages  to  make  himself  rich  by  any 
means,  Ire  is  reckoned  rather  to  have  behaved  unskilfully  than  to  have  behaved  honourably. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a commencement  of  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  D°  3559. 
the  natives  has  been  made,  all  improvements  of  that  sort  are  slow,  and  must  be  very  slow 
under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  the  natives  of  India  remain,  alter  being  placed 
for  many  generations  under  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a bad  government,  under  which 
they  found  their  protection  against  oppression  in  nothing  but  cunning  and  fraud.  The  opera-  ’D”  3560. 
tion  of  our  government  has  had  a very  salutary  influence,  and  will  go  on,  gradually  rendering 
its  good  effects  more  and  more  visible  ; but  such  progress  lias  not  yet  been  made  as  to  render 
it  safe  to  trust  the  inferior  people  whom  we  employ,  or  to  relax  the  most  vigilant  super- 
intendence. The  native  moonsifis  liave  rendered  useful  service ; but  both  in  Bengal  and 
Madras  there  is  evidence  of  no  small  amount  of  corruption,  and  it  is  imagined  that  the  cor- 
ruption is  not  less  in  the  Deccan  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  native  conduct  lias  improved. 

There  are  no  complaints  on  the  records  of  Government  against  the  native  sub-collectors  in 
Guzzerat  or  the  Deccan,  but  there  have  been  heavy  complaints  against  functionaries  of  the 
same  description  in  other  Presidencies.  The  salaries  paid  to  native  superintendents  would  bo  D"  4192. 
considerably  less  than  those  paid  to  Europeans.  The  advantage  of  employing  natives  would 
be  cheapness.  An  opinion  is  very  generally  entertained  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  natives 
to  be  more  largely  employed  in  the  business  of  government  than  they  now  are ; but  really 
the  great  concern  of  the  people  is,  that  the  business  of  government  should  be  well  aud  cheaply 
performed;  and  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  them  who  are  the  people  that  perform  it. 

The  idea  generally  entertained  is,  that  the  people  of  India  would  be  elevated  by  giving  them  a 
greater  share  in  their  own  government ; but  to  encourage  any  people  in  a train  of  believing 
that  the  grand  source  of  elevation  is  in  being  an  employe  of  Government  is  anything  but 
desirable.  The  right  thing  is,  to  teach  people  to  look  for  their  elevation  to  their  own  resources, 
their  industry,  and  economy.  Let  the  means  of  accumulation  be  afforded  to  our  Indian 
subjects  ; let  them  grow  rich  as  cultivators,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  not  accustom 
themselves  to  look  for  wealth  and  dignity  to  successful  intriguing  for  places  under  Govern- 
ment, the  benefit  from  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  never  extend  beyond  a very 
insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  population.  The  natives  do  not  look  upon  then  exclusion 
from  the  higher  branches  of  employment  as  a stigma.  The  feeling  of  degradation  from  being 
governed  by  foreigners  is  altogether  European,  it  has  little  or  no  existence  in  Asia  ; employ- 
ment would  have  little  effect  in  ameliorating  the  native  character.  The  thing  of  importance  in 
order  to  elevate  the  character  of  any  people  is  to  protect  them.  Elevation  is  the  natural  state 
of  a man  who  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  best  riches  are  the  effects  of  ainan’s  own  industry ; 
effects  which  never  fail  when  the  protection  is  good.  The  extensive  frauds  committed  by  the  gjnc;nj,. 
govermneut  native  servants  are  not  all  to  be  ascribed  to  their  low  rate  of  payment,  as  tlio  5 

tehsildars  are  handsomely  paid,  receiving  1 40  rupees  a month  ; but  no  pa.y  would  prevent  them 
from  talcing  money  from  the  people,  so  long  as  the  revenue  system  makes  the  temptation  so 
powerful.  The  present  system  lias  caused  a great  degeneracy  of  morals,  and  the  people  are 
very  much  worse  than  the  people  of  this  country.  A change  of  system  might  be  expected  to 
produce  an  improvement  in  their  morals ; at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  natives  is  such 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  justice  or  truth ; they  call  deciding  in  tlioir  favour  justice, 
and  deciding  against  them  injustice,  and  they  have  not  much  idea  of  gaining  justice,  except 
by  means  of  bribery. 

They  have  very  great  confidence  in  the  Europeans  generally,  and  the  only  reason  why  they  D"  43' 
have  not  absolute  confidence  in  them  is,  that  they  are  afraid  that  the  Europeans  will  bo 
imposed  upon  by  their  native  servants,  and  therefore  they  bribe  the  servants  of  the  judge, 
though  the  judge  himself  may  be  a person  of  unimpeachable  character. 

The  head  native  judge  in  Tanjore  was  a man  of  first  rate  character ; but  some  of  the  Talook  D*  44 

moonsiffs,  who  w.ere  in  inferior  stations,  were  not  so  highly  considered in  feet,  some  of  them 
were  very 
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uafcives  in  that  way  cannot  he  extended  further  than  it  lias  been.  An  honest  native  sevvant 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Christian  natives  are  frequently  employed  as  clerks  and  copyists,  and  there  are  other 
situations  in  which  they  are  employed  in  different  departments.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  a native  Christian  employed  under  him  in  a high  office. 

Government, 

Under  the  native  governments  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  for  the  revenue 
officers  to  enforce  payment  by  torture.  Under  the  Company's  government  no  such  grievance 
would  have  been  inflicted  by  the  authority  of  any  European  : such  abuses  no  doubt  occa- 
sionally occurred,  but  every  exertion  bas  been  made  bo  suppress  them,  and  they  must  have 
been  nearly  put  an  end  to.  The  government  of  the  Company  is  a mild,  beneficent,  good 
government,  well  calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  India.  The  nature  of  our  government  is  adverse  to  improvement.  Tts  officers  are 
constantly  fluctuating.  Partial  .and  limited  experience  is  no  sooner  acquired  than  a change 
takes  place  before  it  can  be  brought  into  effectual  operation.  Plans  of  improvement  are  fol- 
lowed for  a time  aud  relinquished  under  a new  Chairman,  a new  Governor-general,  or  a new 
administration  of  the  revenue.  These  frequent  revolutions  occasion  a vacillation  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  present 
government  of  India  is  a most  enormously  expensive  one  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country.  In  every  civil  department  a saving  might  be  effected  by  the  employment  of  natives, 
and  by  simplifying  the  machinery  of  government.  A very  considerable  reduction  might  be 
made  in  the  number  of  Europeans.  The  present  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  is  by 
a system  of  Boards,  which  is  as  complicated  as  can  be.  The  government  have  no  direct 
communication  with  their  executive  officers.  Every  thing  passes  through  the  Boards,  and 
that  leads  to  an  enormous  multiplication  of  records,  and  to  great  delay  and  expense. 

Of  late  years  the  natives  in  Bombay  have  been  carefully  taught  to  believe  that  Parliament 
and  the  King  are  everything  to  them.  The  impression  is  very  local  at  present,  and  though 
not  advantageous  even  there,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  while  confined  to  the  Presidency. 
If  the  impression  become  more  general,  it  would,  no  doubt,  bo  highly  injurious  to  the  Com- 
pany’s government.  It  must  of  course  tend  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  and  diminish  their 
power  and  authority.  There  is  not  a better  set  of  public  servants  in  the  world  than  those  of 
Bombay.  There  is  nob  a more  honourable  or  assiduous  class. 

There  have  been  cases  of  peculation  brought  forward  and  substantiated  against  the  Com- 
pany’s European  servants,  though  not  very  frequently  ; when  they  have  happened,  they  lm.ve 
been  to  a large  amount ; but  peculation  is  infinitely  more  common  among  the  natives  ; the 
dishonest  European  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  among  the  natives  an  honest 
servant  is  the  exception. 

As  land  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue,  and  its  collection  much  affects  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  a minute  knowledge  of  the  territorial  branch  of  administration  is  quite  essential  to 
every  civil  functionary  of  the  Government  in  whatever  line  lie  is  employed.  No  person  is 
employed  in  any  office  of  trust  who  has  not  that  knowledge.  The  civil  servants  arc  not 
always  able  to  communicate  with  the  people  in  the  native  languages.  There  arc  some 
instances  of  the  collector  and  judge  having  learned  one  or  two  languages,  and  being  then 
sent  to  a district  where  there  is  a third  language  spoken,  and  they  arc  obliged  to  communi- 
cate by  interpreters.  One  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  Madras  is  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  within  that  Presidency.  The  writers  are  encouraged,  ns  much  ns  possible  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  native  languages,  but  perhaps  in  their  alter  service  the  languages 
acquired  at  Haileybuvy  may  not  be  of  so  much  use  as  might  be  expected.  Ignorance  of  the 
native  languages  must  render  the  Company’s  servants  more  liable  to  he  imposed  upon.  The 
civil  officers  are,  generally  speaking,  never  appointed  to  any  responsible  charge  until  they 
have  acquired  a proficiency  of  the  native  languages.  It  might  possibly  he  an  advantage  to 
have  one  language  in  which  the  whole  government  business  should  bo  transacted,  but  it  is 
not  attainable.  There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  civil  service  who  have  a knowledge  of  the 
native  languages,  superior  oven  to  many  of  the  natives,  except  the  very  highest  caste  of  Bengal 
Brahmins.  There  are  good  Sanscrit  scholars  among  the  Europeans,  and  some  who  speak  all 
the  languages  with  great  fluency.  It  is  impossible  that  any  body  of  men  could  improve  more 
than  the  Bombay  civil  servants  have  since  Mr.  EJphinstone’s  government. 

Comparison  of  our  government  with  that  of  native  chiefs,  pp.  307  el  aeq.  of  this  paper. 


jffdlf-Ga8t.es. 

There  are  about  20,000  men,  women,  aud  children  in  Bengal ; two-thirds  of  them  in 
Calcutta,  and  10,000  more  in  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  Bengal,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mothers  of  children  by  officers  in  the  Company’s  service,  are  Mahomedans  of  respectable 
families,  but  in  reduced  circumstances.  They  are  in  many  instances  Moguls  and  Patams. 
There  are  some  Hindoos,  hut  the  Mahomedans  preponderate.  The  children  generally  follow 
the  religion  of  their  father,  and  are  chiefly  Protestants,  but  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics  ; 
there  may  be  some,  few  instances  of  their  being  Mahomedans.  They  arc  in  general  educated 
to  speak  English,  except  in  u few  cases  where  they  may  have  been  neglected  by  their  father. 
Those  who  have  been  educated,  are  entirely  European  in  their  habits,  feeling,  dress,  language, 
and  everything  else.  They  habitually  speak  English  among  themselves.  In  Bengal  there 
arc  about  500  who  are  qualified  to  hold  situations  of  trust  and  importance,  and  1,500  who 
may  bn  considered  capable  of  holding  subordinate  situations  from  their  being  able  to  read, 
write,  and  understand  the  English  language.  About  1,000  or  more  are  actually  employed. 
There  are  many  instances  of  the  marriage  of  the  females  with  officers  of  high  yank  ; a large 
PriptEportegc Itf  IteKffiVrf taiM'lfelbWiO'lio  the  class  of 

their 
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their  father.  If  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  they  are  subject  to  

it ; if  not,  they  are  tried  by  the  mofussil  courts,  whose  proceedings  are  regulated  by  the  Appendix  (A.) 

Mahomedan  code,  modified  by  the  regulations  of  the  Company,  by  which  regulations  much  

British  law  is  now  incorporated  witlx  the  Mahomedan,  but  some  of  the  modifications  make  Bl?Jc0otts> 
it  more  severe  on  Exist  Indians.  They  are  tried  by  a judge  without  the  intervention  of  a jury.  b b‘ 

If  this  1ms  not  been  a grievance  to  them,  it  is  owing  to  the  correctness  of  their  conduct. 

There  is  no  code  of  civil  law  applicable  to  them  in  the  mofussil ; the  Mahomedan  hears  an  D°  6047. 

oppressive  character  to  them  as  infidels  ; but  there  is  no  known  i ustance  of  their  having  D"  602-1. 

actually  snffei-ed  in  the  bequest  of  their  property,  or  in  regard  to  marriages.  They  would,  D°  6910. 

if  Protestants,  be  married  by  a chaplain  of  the  establishment.  All  persons,  both  British- 

born  subjects  and  natives,  if  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are 

subject  to  it.  British-born  subjects  resident  in  the  mofussil  are,  to  a certain  extent,  in  civil  I)°  6012. 

cases,  subject  to  the  local  judges,  and  also  in  criminal  matters,  not  amounting  to  felony.  D°  6014. 

They  are  not  amenable  to  the  Mahomedan  law  in  any  case,  except  in  matters  of  debt  to 

a limited  amount,  where  they  enter  into  n bond  to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of  the  local  D°  6088. 

courts.  The  principal  disadvantages  under  which  the  half-castes  labour,  are,  that  they  are  D°  6917. 

deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  liable  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 

the  provincial  judges,  who  can  line,  imprison,  and  corporally  punish  them,  and  that  they  are  j)o  5919, 

liable  to  trial,  even  for  capital  crimes,  without  tlie  iutei-vention  of  a juiy.  They  are  excluded 

from  the  regular  service  of  the  Company,  civil  and  military ; and  none  hut  the  subordinate 

situations  of  clerics  are  open  to  them.  By  being  employed  as  clerks  to  the  Company’s 

officers  iu  the  mofussil,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mofussil,  as  the  D°  6020. 

Company’s  regular  servants  ax-e.  The  highest  salai-y  they  obtain  is  30£.,  40Z.,  or  50 1.  a month,  D°  6035. 

with  sometimes  a personal  allowance  in  addition,  of  1 01.  The  majority  are  employed  at  low 

salaries,  from  51.  to  1('Z. ; Europeans  in  the  sixmo  situations  would  not  receive  more.  The  D°  5925. 

highest  office  they  attain  is  that  of  registrar  in  the  public  offices.  They  are  not  received  as 

privates  in  the  anny,  and  they  are  excluded  from  holding  commissions  in  It,  if  they  be  the 

sons  of  a native  Indian.  The  rule  has  been  relaxed  within  tlxe  last  two  or  three  years,  aud 

is  now  confined  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  a native  parent,  on  cither  side  ; hut  still 


their  descendants  in  move  remote  degrees  would  he  liable  to  all  the  legal  disabilities.  They 
are,  either  by  usage  or  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  not  considered  eligible  to  hold  the  offices 
of  inoonsiffs,  pundits,  &c.  Nor  are  Europeans  eligible.  If  an  East  Indian  would  abjure  D°  6041. 
Chx-isl'-uiity,  and  become  a Mahomedan,  lie  would  be  eligible  The  East  Indians  are  JJ"  5933. 

subject  to  all  the  exclusions  to  which  Europeans  are  subject,  except  with  regard  to  the  D°  6043, 

holding  of  land,  and  to  all  the  exclusions  to  which  natives  are  subject.  They  are  not  liable  6074. 

to  any  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  land,  nor  to  deportation.  Prior  to  1791,  the 
Company’s  service,  civil  and  military,  was  open  to  the  whole  class  of  East  Indians.  General  b b°‘ 

Jones,  who  commanded  the  Bombay  anny  in  1803-5,  was  an  East  Indian ; Colonel  Stevenson, 
the  present  fpiavtcrmuster-geneml,  is  also  one  ; so  are  Major  Hem-say,  Captain  Rutledge, 

Lieutenant  Mullins,  and  a low  others;  Major  Bonne,  in  the  King's  anny;  and  Colonel 
Skinner,  in  the  irregular  service.  The  Inst  has  commanded  8,000  or  10,000  men.  These  D°  5942. 
officers,  ns  lining  in  the  Company’s  service,  would  he  exempt  from  the  local  courts ; but 
perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  would  not  recognise  them  as  British  subjects  ; so  that  they  would 
have  no  law  applicable  to  them.  The  wives,  being  East  Indians,  of  Company’s  officers, 
would  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts ; hut  hitherto,  public  opinion,  and 
their  good  conduct,  have  saved  them  from  it.  Drs.  Lumsdaine  and  Briton,  in  the  Company's 
service,  are  East,  Indians.  Dr.  Lycke,  who  made  a fortune  and  came  to  this  country,  was  an 
East  Indian.  There  have  been  many  other  medical  men  of  the  same  class.  Their  practice  D°  5949. 
has  been  among  Europeans.  Perhaps  they  labour  under  disadvantage  in  so  far  ns  the  civil 
service  is  concerned,  ns  a preference  would  probably  lie  given  to  surgeons  in  tlxe  regular 
service.  Those  East  Indians  who  are  not  in  the  Company’s  sex-vice,  arc  indigo  plarxtex-s  (in 
which  employment  they  have  some  advantages  from  being-  enabled  to  take  farms  and  leases 
in  their  own  names,  and  one  of  tlxe  largest,  concerns  in  India  is  held  by  a half-caste),  school-  Bracken,  160. 
musters,  architects,  printers,  car vei-s  and  gilders,  and  undertakers  ; they  follow  various  trades,  Ricketts,  5950. 
and  some  of  them  are  engaged. in  conmun'ciftl  pursuits.  Mr.  Bruce,  an  East  Indian,  is  the 
head  partner  of  a respectable  firm  in  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Kyil,  the  master  builder,  is  an  East  B°  5953. 
Indian.  Some  have  been  admitted  in  the  Supremo  Court  ns  attorneys.  The  sons  of  private 
soldiers  are  employed  as  drummers  and  lifers,  and  apprenticed  out  to  tradesmen  at  the 
expense  of  the  Lower  Orphan  School,  which  is  founded  for  the  reception  of  such  children 
exclusively.  It  was  established  by  the  anny,  not  by  the  Company  ; only  the  children  of  D°  6051.  6052. 

native  mothers  are  admitted.  There  are  about  800  ox-  900  in  the  upper  and  lower  schools  ; D°  5959- 

160  or  200  in  the  upper,  and  6 or  700  in  the  lower.  In  the  upper  are  the  children  of 
officers,  in  the  lower  those  of  privates.  There  are  other  charitable  institutions  which  educate  D°  5965. 
the  poorer  classes  ; the  Benevolent  Institution,  300  or  400  ; the  Free  School,  500 ; the  Parental 
Academic  Institution,  130  or  140  ; Calcutta  Grammar  School,  50  or  60,  and  others;  there  are 
also  private  schools.  The  public  institutions  are  chiefly  confined  to  East  Indians,  but  not 
entirely  ; there  is  no  restriction  nominally,  but  there  are  no  natives  among  them.  There  are 
many  instances  of  East  Indians  being  sent  to  Europe  for  education ; they  are  ns  well  educated 
as  the  Company’s  servants.  They  would  execute  the  office  of  judge  or  collector  at  one-third  Dn  5974. 

of  the  salary  that  an  European  i-eceives ; the  East  Indian's  views  are  confined  to  the  spot, 
and  lie  bus  no  idea  of  amassing  a large  fortune  to  he  spent  in  another  land,  where  he  would 
be  subject  to  various  expenses  from  which  lu-  is  exempt  in  India.  There  is  a sufficient  num- 
ber Who  have  received  a good  education,  to  fill  the  offices  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  line, 
and  the  work  of  education  is  going  on  rapidly  amongst  them,  and  if  public  employments 
were  open  BS' ttety'tliffip ^felMtitelbr  ithbtfc>JC4*Str i l D°  6055.  6085.- 
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Indians  ■were  eligible  to  the  same  situations  as  Europeans  are,  they  would  hold  them  in  the 
same  respect.  There  is  no  distinction  made  hy  the  natives  between  East  Indians  and  Euro- 
peans ; the  distinction  emanates  from  the  authorities  in  this  country  in  excluding  the  East 
Indians  from  then-  service ; the  prejudices  against  them  have  diminished  of  late  years.  A more 
liberal  policy  towards  them  is  adopted  liy  the  Butch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
They  are  held  hy  the  natives  in  equal  respect  with  Europeans ; the  princes  and  nabobs 
visit  them  as  they  do  Europeans,  and  treat  them  with  equal  respect.  It  would  not  excite 
dissatisfaction  among  the  natives  of  rank,  if  East  Indians  were  admitted  to  offices  from 
which  such  natives  arc  excluded.  The  feeling  of  the  natives  towards  East  Indians  is  not 
affected  by  the  low  caste  of  their  mothers  ; they  identify  them  with  then-  fathers,  and  do  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  inquire  who  their  mothers  were.  The  East  Indians  are  capable  of 
holding  lands;  some  are  landholders  to  a considerable  extent,  and  derive  a profitable 
livelihood  from  then' lands;  they  reside  on  them  ; sometimes  they  cultivate  them,  sometimes 
they  fai-m  them  out ; there  are  none  in  the  condition  of  labourers  ; they  possess  equal  advan- 
tages with  the  native  proprietors,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  hi  their  favour,  arising 
from  then1  superior  activity.  They  are  in  general  far  better  acquainted  with  the  vernacular 
languages  of  India  than  Europeans  are.  They  have  served  on  juries  since  1827,  in  common 
with  Europeans,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arisen  from  it.  The  condition  of  East 
Indians  would  be  improved  if  they  were  placed  upon  the  footing  on  which  Britisli-born  sub- 
jects, who  arc  not  in  the  King’s  or  Company’s  service,  now  stand.  It  would  tend  to  the 
general  improvement  of  society  : the  odious  distinctions  now  made  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
civil  and  social  improvement  in  Lidia. 

There  arc  very  few  half-castes  in  the  Deccan,  except  those  employed  as  clerks  and  copyists 
in  the  public  departments.  There  are  several  departments  in  which  they  nmy  be  beneficially 
employed  ; but  tlieir  employment  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  line  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
expedient,  because  the  higher  order  of  natives  look  upon  them  as  au  inferior  class  of  persons. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Sullivan  lmd  a native  Christian  employed  under  him  in  a high  office. 

They  might  be  usefully  employed  hi  the  higher  branches  of  the  government  service  ; there 
are  many  most  respectable  gentlemen  among  them.  Many  of  them  are  well  qualified  to -hold 
situations  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ; many  of  them  arc  in  respectable  mercantile  situa- 
tions. Upon  the  whole  they  are  au  intelligent  class  of  people,  hut  ns  a body  they  have  not 
had  many  advantages.  There  are  individuals  among  them  capable  of  holding  any  situation. 
They  are  at  present  prevented  from  being  covenanted  servants  to  the  Company,  and  pro- 
bably, from  the  want  of  encouragement,  they  are  not  so  well  qualified  as  others.  In  almost 
the  whole  of  the  offices  in  Calcutta  the  clerks  are  native  horn.  They  hold  all  the  offices  n 
British  subject  can  hold,  unless  he  he  a covenanted  servant ; and  they  can  hold  land,  which 
has  given  them  great  advantage.  They  are  excluded  from  all  offices  of  great  responsibility 
and  great  emolument;  they  are  hi  that  respect  in  the  same  situation  ns  natives. 

They  ought  to  lie  admitted  to  every  privilege  of  British-horn  subjects;  every  situation 
ought  to  be  as  open  to  them  as  to  British-born  subjects  nr  natives;  all  classes  ought  to  be 
put  on  an  equality.  Their  intelligence  is  equal  to  the  education  they  receive ; there  arc  in- 
dividuals among  them  equal  to  any  European ; for  instance,  Mr.  Kyd,  the  master  ship-builder, 
and  Colonel  Skinner. 


European  Residents. 

The  restriction  on  persons  proceeding  to  India  is  an  impediment  to  trade.  When  the 
Court  comply  with  the  application  of  a person  wishing  to  proceed  to  India,  they  require  him 
to  enter  into  a regular  covenant,  with  a penalty  bond  and  two  sureties,  for  all  of  which 
payment  is  required.  The  covenant  confines  him  to  a particular  town  or  presidency.  The 
charge  oil  a covenant  is  121,  of  which  71.  is  for  stamps,  which  would  not  he  required  if  a 
simple  permission  to  reside  were  given.  The  Court  arc  in  the  habit  of  refusing  permission, 
unless  the  applicant  can  show  an  invitation  from  a settled  house  in  India  to  join  it,  or  some 
such  cogent  reason.  For  free  merchants'  indentures  the  charge  is  271.  10s.  ; free  mariners’ 
91  10s.  b , 

No  British  subject  can  reside  in  India  without  a license  from  the  East  India  Company; 
and  no  British  subject,  even  with  a license,  can  go  beyond  10  miles  of  tlio  Presidency 
without  a new  license.  British  subjects  having  licenses  are  liable  to  have  them  cancelled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  different  governments  ; and  after  two  months’  notice,  to  lie  deemed 
persons  in  India  without  a license.  They  must  be  furnished  114111  a fresh  license  at  every 
removal  from  district  to  district.  There  is  no  practical  inconvenience  in  this,  because  the 
license  is  never  refused  ; but  there  is  some  trouble,  and  a fee  of  32  rupees  is  attached  to  each 
license. 

According  to  the  East  Lidia  calendar,  the  number  of  private  British  settlers  in  India 


Bengal 
Madras  - 
Bombay 


1813 

1830 

- 1,225  1 

1,707 

- 187 

184 

- 469 

808 

1,881 

2,149 

Since  1 821  the  annual  number  of  licenses  is  nearly  doubled.  No  inconvenience  has  re- 
l-’ri nffigT , 1 i ■,  a S''?1  iftllft vV WTllW rCti British i riefetteffto i Library  Digilisaiion  iJnil 

me  number  of  European  settlers  in  Bengal  has  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  trade. 


Bracken,  163. 
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No  inconvenience  lias  tlience  resulted  to  the  natives,  but  unquestionably  benefit ; for  wherever 

there  are  Europeans  they  cause  a demand  for  labour. 

The  number  of  considerable  European  mercantile  establishments  at  Bombay  has,  since  Ritchie,  1213. 
1826,  increased  from  5 to  10  or  12.  There  are  veiy  few  British  settlers  in  Bombay. 

Every  facility  is  given  by  the  Government  to  any  attempts  at  improving  the  cultivation  D"  1490. 

of  the  country.  Within  tire  last  two  years  public  intimation  has  been  given  that  Europeans  D"  1434. 

may  hold  leases  of  lands  for  99  years ; but,  previously,  individuals  held  lands  for  experiments. 

They  now  hold  houses  in  perpetuity  in  Bombay,  but  the  nati  ves  are  the  principal  proprietors 

of  real  property  there.  Very  great  euconrngement  has  been  given  at  Bombay  for  individuals  D“  14G5. 

to  take  farms,  and  go  into  the  interior.  There  is  a disposition,  certainly,  to  take  advantage 

of  that  encouragement ; but  people,  are  a good  deal  deterred  from  laying  out  their  capital, 

by  the  want  of  success  that  attended  the  three  or  four  establishments  winch  were  tried  there 

long  ago. 

Throughout  the  Madias  provinces,  there  are  about  20  British-bom  subjects  not  in  the  Gordon,  646. 
Company's  service,  chiefly  shopkeepers.  The  reason  why  there  are  so  many  more  in  Bengal 
is,  that  the  Supreme  Government  have  systematically  been  favourable  to  interlopers.  The 
laws  against  free  settlement  are  more  rigorously  executed  at  Madras  than  Bengal,  and  still 
more  so  at  Bombay.  No  country  officer  is  allowed  to  sail  out  of  Bombay  without  having 
free-mariuer  indentures ; in  Calcutta  not  one  in  a hundred  has  them.  Regulations  with 
respect  to  passports  are  very  strict  in  the  Madras  territories.  British  subjects  travelling 
without  passports  are  considered  as  vagrants. 

British  residents  are  required  by  regulation  to  furnish  themselves  with  passports  on  pro-  Gisborne,  1123. 
ceeding  iuto  the  interior,  but  the  regulation  is  by  no  means  strictly  attended  to.  Ritchie*  1462. 

Persons  do  get  out  to  India  when  refused  a license  by  the  Court,  and  reside  unmolested.  Saunders  2082. 
There  are  many  respectable  and  industrious  British  subjects  now  in  India  without  license.  Bracken  \iz 
Mauy  unlicensed  persons  l’eside  undisturbed,  though  there  are  instances  of  their  being  Kjtchie  4454". 
disturbed.  D»  1463. 

The  inconveniences  and  obstacles  to  which  the  European  cultivator  in  India  is  subject  are  Crawliml  1908. 
many  ; the  prohibition  to  bold  lauds,  the  power  of  deportation  vested  in  the  Government, 
the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  condition  of  the  police.  None  can  engage  Bracken.  106. 
in  the  inland  trade  of  salt,  betel  nut,  tobacco,  or  rice,  except  on  account,  of  the  Company  ; 
and  British  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  hold  lands  in  property,  lease,  or  mortgage.  The  jj„  125  ]3q 
regulations  about  salt  and  betel-nut,  and  the  bolding  of  lands,  were  originally  directed  against 
the  Compaivy’s  servants.  Europeans  are  now  allowed  to  purchase  salt  at  the  Calcutta  sales,  p,,  10(. 
and  trade  in  it,  but  not  to  interfere  in  its  manufacture  ; and  in  February  1 829  there  was  an 
order,  founded  upon  the  same  basis  as  a previous  order,  respecting  holding  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  Europeans  hold  houses  in  Calcutta.  There  is  one  estate 
held  by  an  European  altogether  in  his  own  name,  alnrosfc  a single  instance  throughout  India. 

It  consists  of  about  800  acres,  15  miles  from  Calcutta  It  avos  granted  by  Mi-.  Hastings. 

The  ryots  me  anxious  to  become  tenants  on  it.  Houses  are  held  by  British  subjects  under  jy, 

the  Madras  Presidency,  but  lands  cannot  be  held.  If  permission  Avere  given  to  hold  lands,  1 1 ' 

capital  would  nob  under  the  existing  revenue  system  be  invested  in  laud  ; capital  bus  no 
more  business  at  Madras  than  it  has  at  Morocco. 

It  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  commercial  speculations  that  individuals  should  have  free  jy  112. 
access  to  the  parts  of  the  country  Avherc  either  their  goods  are  to  be  sold  or  purchases  are  to 
be  made,  us  the  wants  of  the  people  may  thereby  be  more  correctly  ascertained. 

The  difference  of  rate  of  interest  (5  per  cent.)  at  which  Government  borrow  money,  from  du  ] 75. 
that  (8,  9 or  1 0)  which  respectable  firms  pay,  arises  from  Europeans  not  being  allowed  to 
purchase  land,  and  therefore  they  have  it  not  to  deposit,  but  can  only  bring  into  the  market 
personal  security.  If  the  capitalist  were  enabled  to  purchase  lands,  it  would  haA’e  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest.  Zemindars,  from  having  landed  property,  have  been  able  to  jy  ^gg 
mortgage  it  to  Europeans,  at  8 or  10  per  cent. 

The  prohibition  on  the  part  of  Europeans  to  hold  lands,  considerably  affects  the  Indian  d°  470. 
trade.  By  the  more  extensive  application  of  British  capital,  India  is  capable  of  producing  D"  300. 

coal,  non  ore,  in  great  abundance,  and  potash.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  products  of  India  Gisborne  1085.* 
was  more  extensively  in  the  bands  of  Europeans,  they  would  be  very  materially  improved. 

The  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  Indian  articles  cannot  be  effected  by  any  other  means  jy  j ^g. 

than  by  the  employment  of  European  skill  and  capital.  The  exclusion  of  British  enterprise  „ . ^ J2- 

nnd  capital  must  tend  to  enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  diminish  the  trade  which  ",ac  ei  ’ 
might  be  conducted  if  no  such  restraint  existed. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  India  on  the  part  of  Europeans  from  Forbes,  2440. 
this  country  ; at  the  same  time  all  restrictions  should  be  removed,  consistently  with  a due 
regard  to  the  weLfare  of  the  native  population  and  the  safety  of  the  government.  Any 
obstruction  Avhatever  must  in  a certain  degree  operate  against  the  extension  of  trade.  There 
are  no  doubt  productions  in  India  which  would  he  worked  and  brought  into  action  if  the 
settlement  of  Europeans  avus  alloAved  There  is  no  objection  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
of  a certain  description.  It  would  he  aa  well  not  to  throw  open  the  sluice  altogether,  although 
even  that  would  lx:  attended  with  little  or  no  inconvenience ; but  still  such  a measure  should 
ha  adopted  Avith  great  precaution,  because  India  is  already  fully  peopled.  The  natives  would 
not  like  the  unrestrained  admission  of  Europeans  into  the  interior,  but  no  such  concourse  of 
people  Avonld  resort  to  India  ns  is  generally  supposed.  The  number  would  be  very  limited  ; 
it  is  a long  and  expensive  voyage ; very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  would  be  able  to  find 
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their  way  fclteve,  except  men  of  capital  and  respectability,  from  whom  no  danger  or  incon- 
venience could  arise.  Great  benefit  would  accrue  from  tin:  introduction  of  European  skill : 
the  native  capital  is  considerable,  if  there  was  encouragement  to  apply  it. 

The  permission  to  Europeans  to  hold  land  might  lie  the  means  of  considerably  augmenting 
the  prosperity  of  India  in  improving  the  produce  for  the  market,  and  in  affording  to  the 
ryots  various  means  of  improving  their  cultivation,  and  in  introducing  better  machinery  for 
the  irrigation  of  land. 

In  the  event  of  Europeans  being  permitted  to  settle  freely  in  India,  and  to  introduce 
capital,*  banking  establishments  would  he  among  their  first  undertakings;  and  sucli  esta- 
blishments would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
general  permission  to  Europeaus  to  reside  in  India  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  banks, 
where  they  me  at  present  much  wanted. 

The  law  which  prevents  Europeans  from  holding  lands  iu  India,  is  a had  law;  it  is 
injurious  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  oi  India. 

The  present  improved  state  of  the  natives  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  opening  of 
the  trade.  The  condition  of  the  country  in  Burdwan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal  mines 
owned  by  Europeans,  is  unquestionably  improved.  The  impulse  was  eertaiuly  given  by 
Europeans  to  natives  to  unite  in  tin:  Saugor  society  ; there  are  now  7,000  or  «S,<)()0  inhabi- 
tants on  the  island. 

Cutcb  presents  a fine  field  fur  British  emigration  and  capital.  The  introduction  of  capital 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  The  climate  is  particularly  fine.  In  every 
part  of  India  the  introduction  of  capital,  and  the  settlement  of  Europeans,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  advantage. 

For  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  products  of  India,  the  application  of  European 
skill  and  capital,  under  proper  protection,  is  necessary.  If  the  restrictions  on  the  residence 
of  Europeans  were  removed,  capital  would  be  extensively  applied.  Colonization  is  necessary 
to  the  good  government  of  India,  to  the  stability  of  the  British  power,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  generally.  Any  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  that  chooses,  provided 
the  laws  are  sufficiently  good  and  equal  to  all  pimties.  The  persons  who  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  permission  would  be  persons  of  some  property,  and  artisans.  Labourers  would 
not  go  to  any  extent ; but  a labourer  in  this  country,  if  of  any  intelligence,  would  soon  become 
something  more  than  a labourer  there.  The  obstacles  to  labourers  going  are, — the  market 
for  ordinary  labour  being  already  stocked ; the  climate,  and  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  A good 
class  generally  would  go  there,  hut  their  continuing  respectable  or  being  otherwise,  would 
depend  upon  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  state  of  society.  The  number  of  colonists 
would  not  become  a source  of  danger;  on  tlie  contrary,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  Both  natives  and  Europeans  should  lie  placed 
under  the  saino  system  of  law,  if  the  laws  be  good;  and  should  ho  admitted  to  the  same 
privileges  and  employments.  The  law  would  be  better  ami  more  cheaply  administered,  and 
the  police  of  the  country  would  he  better,  if  there  were  an  intelligent  class  of  British  pro- 
prietors and  settlors  iu  the  provinces.  If  they  hud  been  admitted  long  ago,  it  would  have 
been  a better  ordered  country,  anti  a wealthier  than  it  now  is.  It  would  have  been  easier 
to  carry  good  plaus  into  effect:  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to  impose  'heavy  taxation; 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  manufactures  would  have  been  promoted. 

It  will  he  necessary  that  the  same  laws  should  lie  administered  to  all  parties.  At  present 
there  is,  iu  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  an  administration  of  English  law, 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  having  their  own  law  of  inheritance.  In  the  provinces  there 
is  a superstructure  of  the  Company’s  Regulations  on  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedau  laws,  the 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws  of  inheritance  being  generally  observed.  The  criminal  law  is 
the  Mahoincdan  law  modified  by  the  Regulations  : Europeans  are  not  subject  to  it ; their 
case  is  provided  for  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  British  subjects  were  allowed  to  reside  in 
India,  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  local  courts,  but  not  to  the  Company’s  courts;  to  King’s 
courts,  established  in  every  zillah.  The  Government  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  deporta- 
tion, and  imprisonment  without  habeas  corpus.  Such  powers  are  a great  bar  to  colonization. 

The  persons  most  likely  to  proceed  to  India  under  present  circumstances  would  be 
capitalists  of  large  or  small  amount,  or  pereons  of  talent  or  knowledge,  calculated  to  be  useful 
iu  some  industrious  pursuit;  emigration  would  not  extend  to  persons  of  a lower  class, 
European  labourers  could  hardly  find  employment  in  a climnte  like  that  of  India.  India 
would  derive  great  advantage  from  men  of  talent  and  science  proceeding  to  India  more 
numerously  than  they  now  do  ; various  new  branches  of  industry  and  many  new  productions 
would  naturally  spring  up. 

No  danger  would  arise  from  the  most  complete  liberty  allowed  to  British  subjects  to  settle 
and  trade  iu  India,  provided  the  laws  in  force,  and  the  administration  of  them,  gave  complete 
protection  to  the  natives,  whose  security  and  comforts  ought  to  he  a primary  consideration. 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  Government  should  he  vested  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  removing 
British-born  subjects  from  India,  without  being  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  sucli  power; 
it  will  naturally  deter  many  respectable  individuals  of  talent  and  capital  from  extending  their 
operations  in  India  so  far  as  they  otherwise  would.  There  are  many  instances  where,  gentlemen 
have  resided  iu  India  perfectly  unmolested  without  a Company's  license;  there  are  also  some 
of  persons  having  been  sent  home  for  not  possessing  the  licunse.  Provided  the  natives  were 
fully  protected  against  violence  and  wrong,  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure 
among  them  of  European  capital,  by  social  intercourse  with  Europeans,  by  acquiring  their 
arts  and  skilful  practices,  and  by  imbibing  their  knowledge,  and  consequently  by  a more 

extensive 

^ See  further  as  to  Banks,  under  the  head  “ Indifufrmdc,”  iu  “ BVideneo  given  in  Commons’ 
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extensive  cultivation  of  their  own  moral  powers ; but  to  overrun  India  with  Europeans  j}jc];lltlis  2808 
before  a better  system  of  protection  shall  have  been  provided,  would  be  to  mingle  a race  of  ' ’ 

overbearing  conquerors  with  submissive  slaves,  and  oppression  and  injustice  would  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

The  restrictions  under  which  Europeans  labour  do  not  encourage  natives  to  litigate  with  Bracken,  1 34. 
them,  but  they  have  a certain  degree  of  prejudicial  influence  against  Europeans.  A man’s  Du  150. 
success  in  life  depends  upon  his  conciliatory  conduct  towards  the  natives,  and  a contrary  con- 
duct has  generally  produced  a detrimental  effect ; the  influence  of  self-interest  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  him,  if  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  to  treat  the  natives  well. 

The  Government  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  deport  under  any  circumstance;  it  is  an  Crawford,  1930. 
arbitrary  power,  destructive  of  all  enterprise  and  security.  Such  a power  has  the  effect  of 
making  Europeans  in  India  the  enemies  of  the  Government. 

The  Company’s  Government  having  the  power  of  deportation,  affords  them  the  means  of  Ritchie,  1478. 
supporting  their  authority.  It  would  not  be  advisable  that  that  power  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  power  is  decidedly  necessary  : it  has  very  rarely  been  abused,  though  there  have  been 

instances  of  harshness.  The  possession  by  the  Government  of  the  power  of  expulsion  would 

not  be  an  objection  to  an  individual's  investing  a large  capital  in  cultivation,  if  lie  were 

determined  to  carry  it  on  properly  and  quietly  ; but  if  he  were  expelled,  there  would  be 

great  risk  of  his  capital  being  lost.  If  the  regulations  were  withdrawn,  and  all  individuals 

had  the  power  to  settle  in  India,  the  worst,  arid  a very  improper  and  dangerous  class  to  the 

peace  of  the  country  might  go  there.  If  totally  unrestricted,  the  measure  of  allowing  Chaplin,  5302. 

Europeans  to  reside  in  India  would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  and  would  eventually 

shake  the  whole  fabric  of  our  government.  Everybody  is  aware  of  the  tenacity  with  which 

Hindoos  adhere  to  their  customs  and  prejudices  ; and  if  Europeans  of  the  lower,  or  even 

middling  order  were  unrestrictedly  allowed  to  reside  in  the  interior,  those  prejudices  and 

customs  would  be  constantly  liable  to  be  invaded.  Such  is  stated  to  have  been  the  effect  of 

Europeans  residing  in  Bengal  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  administration,  when  great  abuses 

took  place  ; probably  many  of  those  Europeans  were  the  agents  of  the  Company’s  servants. 

Interference  with  tlic  native  prejudices  would  lead  to  popular  tumults,  and  eventually  perhaps 
to  insurrections,  in  which  the  native  troops  would  join.  The  lower-  orders  would  go  under 
very  great  disadvantages,  for  labour  is  so  cheap  that  they  could  not  find  employment  to  any 
extent.  They  never  have  been  employed  as  agricultural  labourers  ; the  climate  will  not  permit 
it ; the  expense  of  the  passage  would  also  be  a bar.  Persons  sent  out  by  merchants  to  conduct 
commercial  affairs,  arc  not  of  a class  to  be  prohibited.  If  they  were  restricted  in  numbers  and 
under  control,  the  country  might  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  application  of  the 
skill  and  capital  of  Europeans ; Md,  under  restriction,  the  system  of  licenses  might  ho 
extended.  A magisterial  power  would  be  required  in  every  village  ; Europeans  ought  to  be 
subject  to  all  the  laws  that  are  in  force  in  the  interior,  and  they  ought  to  be  under  the  com- 
plete control  of  Government,  with  all  the  power  it  at  present  possesses  of  sending  them  out  of 
the  country,  if  they  deviate  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  The  most  complete 
control  on  the  part  of  Government  is  essentially  necessary,  and  the  power  should  be  exactly 
defined  by  the  legislature ; for,  unless  this  be  done,  the  Government  will  be  constantly 
involvedin  li  bigatiou  with  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  will  bo  frequent  collision  between  them, 
which  always  tends  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  and  to  destroy  the  respect 
entertained  for  the  Court  itself.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  power  of  deportation  would 
prevent  commercial  enterprise,  as  the  Government,  subject  to  the  control  of  public  opinion, 
would  not  use  that  extreme  authority  unless  individuals  so  misconducted  themselves  as  to 
endanger  the  security  of  the  Government.  It  would  bo  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any 
medium  system  between  a total  want  of  control  and  the  present  arbitrary  power  of  licenses. 

Disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  conduct  of  public  servants.  It. would  be  the  interest  cf 
the  persons  who  go  out  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  natives. 

In  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Districts,  and  in  the  Deccan,  there  are  scarcely  any  Euro-  D°  5307. 
pcans.  No  doubt  a vast  improvement  bas  taken  place  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  from  the 
settlement  of  Europeans,  and  great  advantage  would  arise  from  extended  intercourse  with 
Europeans  in  the  interior,  if  clue  control  were  maintained  over  them.  If  they  were  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  going  out  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  better  orders  of  European  settlers  would  undoubtedly 
be  useful.  Those  who  now  go  out,  go  without  any  capital  at  all.  They  go  as  adventurers, 
borrow  money  of  an  agency  house  in  Calcutta,  and  settle  in  the  interior.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  Europeans  having  capital  at  the  Presidency,  had  the  means  of  employing  that 
capital  in  the  interior,  under  the  agency  of  persons  on  whom  they  could  depend,  benefit 
would  arise  from  the  promotion  of  commerce.  Government  has  of  late  years  afforded  much 
facility  to  Europeans  to  settle  in  the  interior. 

There  is  a native  party  in  Calcutta  hostile  to  colonization  ; the  same  party  is  opposed  to  Cmvfurd,  1921. 
all  enlightened  views  There  are  wealthy  people  amomg  them.  Their  objections  apply  to 
innovation  of  any  sort,  and  do  not  arise  from  any  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  greater  number  of  the  natives,  perhaps,  arc  nob  favourable  to  the  permanent  Bracken,  16(5. 
residence  of  Europeans  in  India,  but  the  most  intelligent  among-  them  are.  The  residence  of 
. Europeans  would  occasion  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  and  more  active  habits 
of  industry,  the  example  of  Europeans  being  in  general  useful. 

Government  have  begun  to  place  confidence  in  private  Europeans,  and  to  employ  them  as  Bracken,  351. 
agents  in  minors’  estates.  The  Company's  registered  debt  is  chiefly  held  by  Europeans.  D“  192. 

It  is  said  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  is  held  by  natives.  Gordon,  2210, 

(445. — -I.)  . . ss.  . . Colonization 
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Colonization  might  co-exist  with  the  present  form  of  government. 

There  have  "been  no  insurrections  hr  disturbances  where  many  Europeans  are  settled,  both 
in  India  and  Java.  The  European  settler's  are  as  orderly  and  well-regulated  a set  of  people 
as  can  be  expected  under  a system  of  laws  very  imperfectly  administered,  and  with  com- 
paratively very  little  protection  to  property.  The  worst  class  is  such  as  have  gone  there 
clandestinely  ; deserters  from  ships,  and  convicts  Rom  New  South  Wales. 

No  license  is  demanded  at  Sincapore.  Very  few  persons  at  Siucapore  had  licenses  Rom 
the  Company.  No  difficulty  arises  to  the  Government  in  consequence  of  the  free  access. 
Government  owe  a great  deal  to  the  settlers.  If  it  had  not  been  tor  the  assistance  given  by 
them,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  place. 

Europeans  are  permitted  to  resort  to  Ceylon,  but  very  lew  have  settled  there.  None  of 
them  have  been  men  of  capital.  They  have  not  been  in  general  successful. 

In  the  possessions  held  by  foreigners  in  India,  Europeans  are  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  and  those  territories  are  in  a much  better  state  than  the  Company's. 

Europeans  are  allowed  to  settle  and  hold  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

No  permission  is  necessary  Rom  the  Dutch  government  for  Europeans  wishing  to  go  to 
Java,  hut  a license  Rom  the  colonial  government  is  necessary  for  permission  to  remain. 
Such  licenses  would,  it  is  presumed,  lie  revocable  in  cases  of  had  conduct.  In  travelling 
through  the  interior,  a passport  is  necessary  for  all  persons  ; it  is  obtained  without  difficulty, 
and  at  a charge  of  a few  pence.  Europeans  are  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  Java,  and  also  to  have  leaseholds  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  principal  conditions 
are,  the  payment  of  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  ; that  no 
more  than  one- fifth  of  the  yearly  produce  shall  he  tideen  by  the  proprietor  from  the  native 
occupant,  or,  on  lands  brought  into  cultivation  by  tho  proprietor,  onc-third,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land  ; and  that  the  roads  and  bridges  shall  be  kept  in 
repair  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor.  The  tax  used  to  be  only  one-hall’  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  has  been  complained  of  as  a breach  of  faith.  The  free  cultivation  of  every  article  of 
produce  is  allowed,  with  the  exception  of  the  poppy.  All  proprietors  of  estates  are  obliged  to 
take  their  produce  to  Batavia,  and  ship  it  there.  The  extent  of  the  estates  held  in  property  is 
about  5,000  square  miles ; there  are  about  20  or  30  European  proprietors,  and  7 or  10 
Chinese  ; British-horn  subjects  are  permitted  to  hold  lands  on  the  above  tenure.  There  are 
about  eight  who  hold  1,800  out  of  the  5,000  square  miles.  The  British  proprietors  are  treated 
with  the  same  justice  and  fairness  as  the  Dutch.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  Dutch 
government  has  been  just  and  impartial.  Bothjtke  British  and  Dutch  settlers  suffered  much  Rom 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  but  there  was  nothing  pointed  against  the  British.  The  native 
occupants  who  held  the  lands  prior  to  the  leave  being  granted,  may  he  considered  as  a kind 
of  copyholders  pa3’ing  a quit-rent,  and  they  cannot  lie  removed  as  long  as  they  pay  the  stipu- 
lated sum.  The  European  proprietor  collects  his  rents  in  kind.  Some  land  is  held  by  the 
Chinese  on  the  same  terms  as  Europeans.  The  Chinese  hold,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  tile  5,000. 
The  lands  thus  held  are  in  the  least  populous  and  cultivated  parts.  A very  considerable 
capital  has  been  invested  in  such  estates;  machinery  from  Europe  has  been  introduced ; 
sugar-mills,  and  mills  for  husking  and  cleansing  rice  and  pressing  it,  have  been  erected  under 
British  engineers.  By  means  of  machinery,  a quantity  of  rice  which,  under  the  usual  Java 
method  occupied  300  labourers  a day,  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  time  with  the  aid  of  15 ; 
the  machinery  is  moved  by  water,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply.  Watercourses  have 
been  cut,  and  lands  have  been  irrigated,  which  were  thought  by  the  natives  incapable  of 
irrigation.  The  population  on  those  lauds  has  increased  very  rapidly,  attributable  to  the 
partiality  of  the  natives  to  place  themselves  under  Europeans,  and  to  the  good  conduct  of 
those  Europeans  generally.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  improved  ; they  adapt  them- 
selves easily  to  the  wants  of  Europeans.  Europeans  also  hold  lands  on  lease  from  natives. 
About  a third  of  the  island  belongs  to  native  princes.  There  are  10  or  12  leaseholder's,  and 
the  extent  ol  the  land  so  held  is  about  500  square  miles : the  conditions  are  generally  the  pay- 
ment ot  rent  and  some  feudal  service  required  by  the  princes ; and  the  duration  of  the  lease 
is  about  20  years:  the  feudal  services  are  not  considered  grievous  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
lhe  leaseholders  are  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  belongs  to  native  princes.  Tire  Dutch 
colonial  government  have  cancelled  some  of  the  leases,  which  lias  excited  great  discontent. 
Compensation  was  subsequently  given  to  the  British  as  well  as  to  the  Dutch.  The  European 
proprietors  and  their  tenantry  live  in  a state  of  harmony  with  each  other.  Theft  and  rob- 
beries are  seldom  heard  of  on  estates  held  by  Europeans  ; elsewhere  they  are  very  common. 
There  are  no  instances  of  personal  violence  to  Europeans.  Tire  introduction  of  European 
residents  and  capitalists  has  decidedly  improved  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement.  The  Europeans  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers, 
owing  to  the  security  the  natives  feel  under  Europeans,  and  their  exemption  Rom  feudal 
services  and  extortion.  The  Chinese  are  generally  thought  to  be  severer  masters,  but  there 
are  many  instances  to  the  contrary.  The  natives  place  more  reliance  on  the  justice  and 
kindness  of  Europeans  than  on  that  of  the  native  proprietors.  Europeans  do  not  act  as 
magistrates,  aud  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  police;  the  Government  keep  the  police 
in  their  own  hands.  In  the  districts  were  Europeans  are,  labourers  have  did.  a day  ; in  the 
native  provinces,  2d.  to  2 £d. : they  find  themselves  in  provisions,  and  bring  their  agricultural 
implements  with  them. 

Subfecfef"  ^ “ ®v^enee  given  in  the  Commons’  Reports  on  Commercial 
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(8.) — EVIDENCE  respecting  tke  Settlement  op  Europeans,  abstracted  from  the 
Financial  Evidence  given  before  the  Commons'  Committee,  1832. 


Appendix  A.) 


It  is  in  strictness  requisite  that  European,  traders  proceeding  ten  miles  from  Calcutta  Peacock,  1621. 
should  have  licenses,  but  the  regulation  is  not  much  regarded.  So  long,  however,  as  it  exists, 
the  Government  lias  the  means  of  remedying  any  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  its 
being  infringed.  The  dread  of  such  authority  being  exercised  may  possibly  deter  persons 
from  embarking  their  capital  in  steam-boats  or  other  permanent  establishments  ; but  the 
practical  effect  of  the  regulation  is  to  coerce  the  most  disorderly  persons. 

Every  European  who  settles  in  any  part  of  India  must  add  something  to  the  revenue,  for  Mackenzie,  89. 
he  will  consume  articles  capable  of  taxation.  He  will  greatly  improve  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, thereby  adding  largely  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country.  His  example  will  introduce 
among  many  of  the  natives  some  European  habits,  which  are  habits  of  greater  comfort  and 
expense  than  nati re  lnvbits;  and  without  any  change  of  habit  in  the  people,  the  miscellaneous 
taxes  must  increase  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  more  abundant  production  of  the 
objects  of  internal  and  external  commerce.  In  the  districts  not  permanently  settled,  every 
improvement  in  agriculture  must  add  to  the  land  rent  of  government.  To  introduce  irrigation 
where  it  is  nob  now  practised,  is  to  render  highly  productive  land  winch  is  now  comparatively 
unproductive;  and  since  the  rent  of  all  waste  land  not  specially  assigned  belongs  to  the 
' government,  there  would  be  immediately,  or  at  no  distant  time,  an  accession  of  revenue  in  all 
cases  in  which  such  laud  might  be  brought  under  tillage.  Intercourse  with  Europeans  leads 
to  indulgence  in  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits,  which,  though  it  may  be  lamented  on  the  score 
of  morals,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  revenue ; their  servants  are  generally  better  clothed,  and 
as  the  articles  of  clothing  are  subject  to  taxation  that  would  increase  the  revenue ; and  they 
would  be  better  housed.  In  Calcutta  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  among  the  natives 
to  indulge  in  English  luxuries;  they  have  well  furnished  houses;  many  wear  watches;  they 
are  fond  of  carriages,  and  are  understood  to  drink  wines.  There  is  much  demoralization  in  q.,  247. 

Calcutta.  A great  capital  and  sea-port  is  not  favourable  to  morals ; but  those  servants  of 
Europeans  who  have  fixed  situations  are  improved  rather  than  injured  in  morals  by  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  wherever  indigo  planters  have 
settled,  the  people  are  better  off  by  obtaining  better  employment.  As  pecuniary  transactions 
extended,  the  use  of  stamps  would  extend,  and  there  might  probably  be  hi  India  all  the  sources 
of  taxation  that  exist  in  England.  The  first  effect  of  an  increased  resort  of  Europeans  might 
possibly  be  some  increase  of  charge  on  the  revenue,  because  eveiy  new  European  settler  would 
be  likely  to  occasion  some  increase  of  business  and  correspondence  with  the  government 
officers.  But  the  increase  of  expense  would  be  trifling,  even  if  no  consideration  is  had  to  the 
effects  of  increasing  wealth  and  commerce,  which  would  of  course  more  than  yield  an 
equivalent  for  any  increase  of  establishment  they  might  render  necessary. 

Europeans  would  probably  improve  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

The  husbandry  of  Bengal  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  Europeans  out  of  India. 

Although  in  many  respects  extremely  simple,  it  is  not  in  so  Ioav  a state  as  people  generally 
imagine.  The  common  Bengal  plough  has  been  found  preferable  to  the  English  iron  plough. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  there  being  any  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  vice  or  of  indigo, 
as  distinguished  from  the  manufacture.  The  introduction  of  Europeans  1ms  improved  the 
iudigo  districts ; they  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  the  valuable  timber  of  India  into 
more  extensive  use.  If  they  were  numerous,  economy  in  the  supply  of  the  tunny  would  be 
the  result.  Gunpowder  was  long  comparatively  dear;  it  is  now  made  at  the  Tate  of  14  rupees 
for  100  lbs.  cheaper  probably  than  it  is  made  in  England  ; it  once  cost  40  rupees.  Good  faith  Mackenzie,  108. 
in  commercial  dealings  would  be  extended.  It  is  only  as  superintendants  that  Europeans  jy.  213. 
would  succeed,  not  as  labourers.  But  their  superintendauce  would  render  the  native  labour 
much  more  productive ; for  although  it  1st  at  present  nominally  cheap,  it  is  exceedingly 
unproductive,  Mr.  Kyd,  the  Company’s  ship-builder,  considered  one  European  as  equal,  tox- 
ins work,  to  six  natives ; it  is  a general  complaint  that  the  habits  of  the  native  workmen  arc 
lazy  and  irregular.  But  at  the  European  establishment  of  Foit  Gloster,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta,  of  which  the  proprietors  hold  an  adjoining  estate,  they  get  labourers  who  remain 
with  them,  and  who  acquire  superior  habits  of  industry.  By  having  a number  of  Europeans 
similarly  settled,  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  native  labourer  would  be  much  improved, 
though  physically  he  must  always  be  inferior  to  the  European.  The  common  labourers  in  D°  145. 

Calcutta  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  common  labourers  in  the  interior.  As  India  is  an  i>  j jg. 

agricultural  country,  the  refusal  to  permit  Europeans  to  hold  land  is  a great  bar  to  the 
extension  of  their  enter  prize  there.  Leases  for  20  years  ran  only  be  held  avowedly  under  a j 27, 

resolution  of  government,  which  imposes  restrictions  that  have  practically  operated  to  prevent 
them  from  being  taken  to  any  considerable  extent.  When  those  restrictions  were  removed, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  facility  only  to  a small  extent,  but  the  freedom  lasted  too  short 
a time  (about  a year)  for  the  arrangement  to  have  any  effect. 

Among  the  advantages  of  opening  India  more  completely  to  British  settlers  would  be  a D“  266. 
dissolution  of  what  may  bo  called  the  monopoly,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  the  great  mer- 
cantile houses  at  Calcutta  enjoy.  Tt  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  system  which  has  been  pursued, 
that  the  trade  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  a few  ; and  one  of  the  advantages,  with  respect  to 
trade,  to  lie  expected  from  opening  the  country  to  Europeans,  is  the  establishment  of  many 
new  houses.  Already,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  freedom  given  by  the  present  charter, 
many  new  establishments  have  risen  in  Calcutta. 

(445. — L).  ss,2  . .Axnong 
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Among  the  advantages  of  encouraging  British  settlers,  one  would  be  the  lessening  of  the 
amount  of  the  tribute,  as  it  wore,  which  India  pays  to  England. 

The  lowest  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  cultivators  in  Bengal  is  two  per  cent,  per  month ; 
in  general  the  agriculturist  pays  much  more,  being  under  an  agreement  to  give  his  crop,  at  a 
price  below  that  of  the  market,  to  the  money  lender,  who  is  ordinarily  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village,  combining  the  business  of  money  lending  with  that  of  being  the  first  purchaser  of 
sugar  or  grain.  Twelve  per  cent,  is  the  legal  interest.  ; lnit  if  the  law  was  enforced,  the 
effect  would  probably  be,  that  many  places  would  be  left  desert.  Three-fourths  of  the 
people  are  cultivating  with  borrowed  capital.  Europeans  Would  be  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
fund  at  a much  lower  rate.  Natives  of  good  credit  do  not  charge  move  than  six  per  cent 
per  annum  in  their  accounts  current ; many  are  willing  to  take  five  per  cent,  from  the 
Government.  If  Europeans  were  allowed  to  become  purchasem  of  land,  there  would  he  no 
difficulty  in  their  raising  money  on  mortgage  ; and  their  ability  to  purchase  lands  woidd  of 
course  enable  them  to  lend  on  mortgage  to  natives.  In  places  where  the  land  is  liable  to  an 
annual  varying  and  uncertain  demand,  which  demand  being  the  government  rent,  is  paid 
before  all  other  debts,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  offer  the  land  ns  a security  for  money  ; hut  a 
twenty  years'  lease  will  enable  owners  of  fields  to  raise  money  on  their  property.  All  depends 
on  the  limitation  of  the  government  demand.  A good  many  of  the  zemindars  are  men  of 
capital,  but  many  more  are  not ; excepting  the  rich  men  residing  in  Calcutta,  the  majority 
will  he  found  to  be  spendthrifts,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  agriculture,  and  no  care,  about 
it,  thinking  of  nothing  but  extorting  the  utmost  they  can  from  the  labouring  tenantry. 

The  classes,  in  addition  to  those  already  established,  whose  settlement  in  India  is  contem- 
plated, are  men  of  good  education  and  steady  habits,  with  little  or  no  capital  beyond  that 
which  would  enable  them  to  go  to  India  ; chiefly  those  who  have  friends  or  connections  there. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  capital  woidd  be  sent  directly  to  India,  though  it  may  be  done  to  a 
certain  extent  by  commercial  speculators  employing  agents,  but  the  freedom  of  settlement 
would  have  a most  favourable  effect  on  existing  establishments.  In  the  indigo  factories,  the 
persons  employed  are  often  inferior  in  character  to  those  who  would  have  been  employed  if 
the  system  had  been  more  liberal.  It  1ms  become,  more  liberal  ; but  still  there  are  frequent 
occasions  in  which  the  gentlemen  who  advance  the  funds  for  the  manufacture,  are  obliged  to 
employ  men  whom  they  would  not  employ,  if  they  could,  without  restriction,  send  home  for 
any  one  they  desired  to  employ.  There,  must  be  many  that  in  such  circumstances  would 
have  found  tlieir  way  to  India  ; young  men  who  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  or  who  have 
been  educated  ns  fanners,  merchants,  or  manufacturers  at  home,  superior  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  lower  provinces  ; possessing  practical  knowledge  of  a kind 
to  make  them  useful  in  India,  and  prepared,  by  general  education,  speedily  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  oouutiy  ; whereas  of  those  who  now  manage  indigo  factories,  many  are  men 
who  went  out  to  India  in  very  inferior  situations,  and  some  born  there,  without  good  character 
or  sufficient  qualifications.  What  is  wanted  is  superinteiulauce  and  direction,  with  trust- 
worthiness, in  the  conduct  of  agricultural  and  commercial  concerns,  and  for  this  purpose  thero 
seems  to  be  great  scope  for  men  of  education,  good  character,  and  industry.  Every  European 
of  suitable  qualifications,  character  and  industry,  if  befriended  and  Supported  for  a short  time, 
would  become  a capitalist  by  force  of  that  character  and  industry ; and  at  the  same  time 
speculators  from  home  might  also  send  out  capital.  At  present  tlu;  permission  to  go  to  India 
is  made  a matter  of  favour.  Gentlemen  in  Bengal  do  not  understand  that  they  can  with  any 
certainty  write  home  to  have  persons  sent  out  to  them,  and  although  licenses  have  been  very 
much  more  liberally  granted  of  late,  no  man  at  home  feels  himself  entitled  to  claim  permission 
to  go  to  India,  on  showing  that,  he  is  able  to  pay  for  his  passage,  and  lias  the  means  of  living 
there.  Instead  of  its  being  a favour  to  allow  an  Englishman  of  education  and  character  to 
go  to  India,  his  doing  so  should  be  regarded  and  encouraged  as  nn  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  utmost  liberality,  on  the  port  of  any  government,  will  not  entirely  remove  the  objection 
to  the  restrictions  existing,  although  it  may  veiy  greatly  diminish  them.  In  Bengal,  English- 
men should  be  allowed  to  settle  indiscriminately.  Some  might  go,  unhappily  for  themselves, 
and  perish  ; but  the  length  and  expense  of  the  voyage  would  prevent  many  from  doing  so, 
juid  it  is.no  part  of  the  duty  of  a government  to  keep  men  from  running  such  a risk,  if  they 
think  it  is  for  their  benefit.  In  other  parts  of  India  there  may  be  particular  reasons  for  a 
contrary  course : the  new  conquests  on  the  Bombay  side,  for  instance,  stand  in  a different 
position  ; the  Mnhrattas  are  a conquered  people,  and  are  still  comparatively  strange  to  ub. 
There  are  many  chiefs  whose  characters  have  been  formed  under  preceding  governments. 
In  Bengal  we  did  not  conquer  the  people  ; we  merely  set  aside  a government  as  strange  ns 
ourselves.  The  Bengalese  have  been  under  our  dominion  for  nearly  70  years,  and  every  body 
having  been  bred  up  under  our  government,  the  people  are  comparatively  familiar  with  our 
ways.  There,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  risk  of  preponderating  evil  ; but  before  Porlin- 
ment  opens  the  whole  of  India,  or  of  any  presidency  or  province,  it  woidd  be  wise  to  ascertain 
irom  the  local  governments  whether  there  are  not  particular  tracts  in  which  the  settlement 
ot  Europeans  should  he  restricted  or  prevented  on  political  grounds.  It  would  probably  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  by  nny  scheme,  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  Europeans  to  settle  in 
India  ; hut  just  in  proportion  ns  it  seems  difficult  to  get  them  in  the  desired  number,  it 
appears  unreasonable  to  oppose  any  restriction  to  then1  going. 

Instead  of  danger,  there  would  he  additional  security  from  any  number  of  Europeans  likely 
to  visit  India-  They  would  most  probably  lie  very  useful  agents  of  police.  They  woidd  lie 
centres  of  information  now  wanted,  and  would  have  great  influence  over  those  connected 
" ,“1  •'hem.  They  would  be  bound  to  the  Government  by  a common  feeling,  except  at  a very 

distant 
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distant  period,  if  such  a period  ever  should  arrive,  'which  is  doubtful,  when  they  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  independent  of  tliis  country. 

There  is  no  apprehension  that  the  greater  resort  of  Europeans  would,  if  justice  be  done 
to  all  parties,  lead  to  collision  between  them  and  natives  to  an  extent  to  require  increased 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

There  is  no  other  establishment  than  the  King’s  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  police  imme- 
diately under  them,  arising  out  of  the  relation  between  European  and  native.  The  appoint- 
ment of  tribunals,  distinct  from  the  general  judiciary  establishments  of  the  country,  is  not 
indispensable  as  a consequence  of  that  relation.  Native  courts  might  take  cognizance  of 
disputes  between  natives  and  Europeans  or  between  two  Europeans. 

The  law  which  permits  the  Government  to  deport  a man  from  the  country  is  an  obstacle 
in  England  to  persons  proceeding  to  India  ; but  in  India,  most  Europeans  have  practically 
learnt  that  it  is  not  a very  serious  obstacle.  Upon  those  who  have  not  had  the  experience 
of  the  general  feeling  of  Government  against  enforcing  the  law,  it  may  operate  powerfully. 


Mackenzie,  192. 


D°  190. 

D°  195. 

D°  122. 


Appendix,  (B.)  Appendix  (B.) 


(1.)— A TABLE,  exhibiting  an  Analysis  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  East  (l.)  Analysis  of 
India  Company,  qualified  to  Vote  at  the  General  Election  on  the  23d  of  ^r(j^^aPro*’ 
December  1831. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPRIETORS. 



NUMBER. 

Minora  and  Infants  - - - 

------ 

Votes. 

1 

Votes. 

Aliens  and  Denizens  - 

Cannot  be  correctly  stated. 

Widows  and  Spinsters  - - 



343 

Directors  of  the  East  Indin  Company,  in- "» 
eluding  those  out  by  rotation  - - / 

Retired  Civil,  Military,  Naval  and  Marine  Olfi-  i 
cers  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service  - / 

Cannot  be  correctly  stated. 

50 

All  other  persons  holding  office,  place,  or  pen-  ) 
sion  under  the  East  India  Company  - -/ 

Cannot  be  correctly  stated. 

East  India  Agents  .... 

Cannot  be  correctly  stated. 

Tea  Merchants,  Tea  Brokers  and  other  Brokers  ) 
employed  by  the  East  India  Company  - J 

Cannot  be  correctly  stated. 

Owners  or  part  owners  of  ships  chartered  byA 
the  East  India  Company,  Ships’  Husbands,  ? 
Ship  Chandlers,  See.  J 

Cannot  be  correctly  stated. 

Proprietors  of  Fast  India  Stock,  haring  a fixed 
domicile  in  London  - - - 

r Such  as  are,  in  the  Com-v 
J pany’s  Ledgers,  described  I 
1 as  residing  within  four  miles  | 
v.of  the  General  Post-olfice  J 

- ■ 

1,519 

All  other  Proprietors  not  above  specified 

- • 

1,084 

Total,  in  which  are  included  the  Widows,  Spinsters  and  Directors 
appear  in  the  first  column  ------ 

, which  ^ 

2,603 

Explanation.— The  designations  of  East  India  Proprietors  appear  only  in  the  Company’s  Stock 
Ledger,  and  from  that  no  satisfactory  or  correct  information  can  be  returned  with  reference  to 
many  of  the  above  questions. 

Transfer  Office,  East  India  House,  \ H-  Kennedy, 

23  February  1832.  J Transfer  A cc*. 


(445.— I.)  s s 3 
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(2.) — A TABLE,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  General  and  Special  Courts  of  Proprietors,  held 
from  the  10th  day  of  April  1814,  specifying  the  Questions  on  which  a Division  took  place,  the 
Majority  and  Minority  in  each  Division  by  Show  of  Hands,  Division  by  Tellers  or  Ballot. 


DIVISIONS. 


YEAR. 

s 

SHOW 

OR  HARDS. 

TELLERS. 

BALLOT,  (a) 

Majority.  j Election  of 

Declaration  of 
Dividends. 

i 

a 

o 

1 § 
<& 

Total  of  Divisions  by 
Show  of  Hands. 

Election  of 
Directors. 

"3 

aS 

K 

Civil  Officers. 

1 

- 

All  other 
Questions. 

Total  of  Divisions  by  Tellers. 

Election  of 
Directors. 

J4 
1 1 
la 

1 

2 

0 

1 

s! 

1 

I; 

Total  of  Divisions  by  Ballot. 

6 

Minority. 

Majority. 

Minority. 

Majority 

I 

Majority. 

Minority. 

Majority. 

Minority. 

Majority. 

Minority. 

Majority. 

i 

I 

| 

b 

! 

j 

> 

| 

•T}|joCefj 

Minority. 

Majority. 

f 

3 

! 

Majority. 

Minority. 

£ 

1* 

£ 

•E 

i 

1814-15 

13 

455 

280 

1815-16 

17 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

55 

6 

- 

146 

5 

461 

321 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

145 

4 

415 

101 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

502 

4 

295 

191 



_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

79 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

1816-17 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

31 

369 

12 

- 



— 

- 

- 

_ 

36 

21 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

40 

— 

1817-18 

10 

- 

1818-19 

11 

- 

1819-20 

15 

- 

32 

32 

156 

3 

482 

269 

— 

- 

- 

- 

» 

- 

- 

- 

33 

32 

- 

- 

- 

414 

191 

— 

- 

59 

50 

_ 

1820-21 

9 

— 

1821-22 

9 

- 

- 

35 

6 

125 

4 

- 

358 

86 

— 

- 

- 

107 

4 

_ 

1822-23 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

479 

189 

1823-24 

18 

- 

- 

- 

82 

31 

400 

272 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

54 

29 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

62 

32 

1824-25 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

20 

- 

. 

- 

167 

60 

— 

- 

- 

. 

- 

49 

13 

- 

5*75 

306 

1825-26 

15 

- 

- 

- 

40 

26 

152 

1 

129 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

8 

- 

436 

157 

1826-27 

15 

- 

- 

26 

6 

. 

50 

1827-28 

7 

- 

- 

- 

38 

12 

_ 

1828-29 

9 

- 

- 

1829-30 

8 

1830-31 

7 

(«) 

1 

(/>) 

I 

(") 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

0 

( 

1 

(« 

) 

('0 

I 

’) 

( 

l) 

( 

0 

(«)  The  questions  specified  in  the  first  and  third  of  t hese  Columns,  viz.  Election  of  Directors,  and  Return  of  Civil  Officers, 
must  invariably  under  Act  of  Parliament  lie  decided  by  Ballot. 

(b)  The  Resolutions  on  the.  subjects  noticed  under  the  second  and  fourth  Heads,  viz.  Declaration  of  Dividends,  and  Votes 
of  Thanks,  have,  in  every  instance  with  one  exception  since  1813,  been  unanimous. 

(c)  There  are  no  means  of  furnishing  any  Return  under  the  fifth  Head,  viz.  All  other  Questions,  no  Record  being 
preserved  of  the  strength  of  Majorities  or  Minorities  on  Questions  put  by  Show;  of  Hands,  except  in  cases  where  Tellers  have 
been  appointed. 

(rl)  The  Notes  under  the  Head  of  Show  of  Hands,  marked  thus  («)  (/>)  equally  apply  lo  the  lour  Columns  under  the  Head 
of  Tellers,  viz.  Election  of  Directors,  Declaration  of  Dividends,  Return  of  Civil  Officers,  and  Votes  of  Thanks,  and  to  tho 
second  and  fourth  Columns  under  the  Head  of  Ballot. 

(e)  The  Figures  under  tlm  Head  of  Ballot  denote  not  the  Number  of  Proprietors  voting,  but  the  amount  of  their  Voles, 
1,000/.  stock  entitling  tho  Proprietor  to  one  Yoto  by  Ballot,  3,000/.  to  two  Votes.  0,000/.  to  three,  and  10,000/.  to  four 
Votes. 

(/  ).,  1 ho.  mode  of  conducting  Elections  does  not  admit  of  tho  Return  of  a Majority  or  Minority  according  to  tho  form 
prescribed  in  the  first  Column,  viz.  Election  of  Directors.  Nineteen  contested  Elections  of  Directors  have  taken  place  since 
11  - -0th  April  1814,  for  the  particulars  of  which  see  Paper  annexed,  p.  325. 

P.  Anber,  Sec. 
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I. 

PUBLIC. 


CONTESTED  ELECTIONS  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Appendix  (B.) 


(3.) — ANALYSIS  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India.  Company, 
as  it  stood  on  31  December  1831,  including  Directors  out  by  Rotation. 


DIRECTORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Number. 

London  Merchants  or  Bankers  - - - 

8 

Retired  Civil  and  Law  Officers  of  the  Company  - - - 

9 

Profession  - < 

Retired  Military  Officers  - - - ditto  - 

4 

j 

Retired  Commanders  of  East  Indiamen  .... 

5 

{ 

Other  Persons  - ...... 

4 

Under  10  Years  standing  ns  Directors  from  first  Election 

15 

From  10  to  20  - - - ditto  - - - ditto  ... 

11 

„ 20  to  30  - - - ditto  - - - ditto  .... 

2 

l 

„ 80  upwards  - - ditto  - - - ditto  ... 

2 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  .... 

7 

P.  Auber,  See 


(445. — I,)  9 B 4 
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(4.) — STATEMENT,  showing  the  Number  of  Appointments  to  India,  made 
ou  Nomination  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  on  the  average  of  the  Five  Years,  ending  with 
1830-31  ; with  the  Value  of  the  same  as  far  as  can  be  estimated. 


l’ATltONAG  K. 

Average 

VALUE,  (a) 

Number 

00 

Chair 

Board 

East  India 

Curt 

Annum. 

and 

ofCoimnis- 

of 

Deputy  Chair. 

sioners. 

the  Chairs. 

Directors. 

Dksuiuption  : 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Each. 

Writers  for  China  - 

1. 

- 

' * 

Appointed  by 
Directors. 

they  relin 
>|uishing  all 

lions  of  the 

Ditto  for  India 

39.2 

2.8 

2.8 

1.4 

Ditto  for  Prince  of  Wales 

.6 

Island. 

Cadetships,  Engineers,  and 
Artillery  (Seminary). 

67.2 

• 

• 

4.8 

4.8 

2.4 

Ditto  - - Cavalry 

15.2 

- 

1.6 

1.6 

.47 

Ditto  - - Infantry  - 

124.8 

- 

- 

8.4 

8.4 

4.52 

Assistant  Surgeons 

56. 

- 

- 

4. 

4. 

2. 

Chaplains 

5.8 

- 

-{ 

Chair  2.8 
Deputy  3. 

Indian  Navy 

12. 

- 

2. 

- 

1.25 

to  each  of  8 
Directors. 

Pilot  Servieo  - 

4: 

. 

4. 

Free  Merchants 

24. 

- 

1. 

. 

1. 

Free  Mariners 

15. 

- 

. 

2.5 

_ 

1. 

to  each  of  8 
Directors. 

Law  Officers 

1.2 

- 

- 

. 

. 

1.2 

Master  Attendants,  nndother 
Marino  Appointments. 
Military  and  Marine  Stir- 

1.2 

1. 

* 

1.2 

vcyors  GenornL 

In  S years. 

in  5 years. 

Members  of  Council  - 

2.2 

- 

. 

. 

2.2 

Surgeon  to  China  - 

Hi 

L*1  £ 

Chaplain  to  China 

- 

. 

i.  U 

Inspectors  of  Teas  to  China 

2.  J.S 

- 

* 

- * 

- - 

2.  J! 

(a)  The  sale  of  all  offices  in  the  Company’s  serviee  being  prohibited  bylaw,  (49  Geo.  3,  e.  126.), 
no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  them. 


East  ludia  House,  \ 
23  February  1832.  J 


(Errors  excepted) 


James  C.  Mehrilf, 

Audr  India  Acco1’. 
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Appendix  (C.) 
Botanical  Gardens. 


(1.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  to  the  Governor-general 
in  Council,  dated  l October  1829. 

Pam.  26.  In  considering  the  establishment  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta,  we  have  had 
to  regret  the  absence  of  the  Sftperintendnub,  who  could  doubtless  have  a (forded  us  much  infor- 
mation nob  to  he  found  on  the  public  records  or  otherwise  procured ; we  have,  however,  ex- 
amiued  the  nursery-man  attached  to  the  institution,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from 
other  sources  the  advantages  which  have  practically  resulted  from  it. 

27.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Wallich  and  his  predecessors  appear  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful iu  extending  botanical  knowledge ; and  although  the  institution  lias  not,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  tended  in  any  great  degree  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  culture  of  rare  and  valuable 
articles  of  produce,  or  otherwise  materially  promoted  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country,  the  circumstance  is  rather  attributable  to  the  condition  of  society  and  the 
state  of  the  country,  than  to  any  inherent  defect  or  inefficiency. 

28.  The  expense,  however,  which  has  been  incurred,  seems  to  us  to  exceed  what  the  object 
will  justify.  The  wages  of  the  establishment,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  superinteudanb, 
(1,500  rupees,)  amount  to  R'  1,623  per  mensem;  and  the  monthly  contingent  charges 
during  the  past  year,  amounted  to  R'  205,  making  the  annual  aggregate  charge  on  account 
of  the  institution,  It4  39,936. 


( I.)  Letter  from 
Civil  Finance 
Committee, 

I October  1829. 


Satiny  at  the  Su- 

lit'i'ititomlaul  -1,800 
Uxpi'mio  of  Kata- 
lillsluiuml  - ■ 1,020 

Ooutkwmckn  • • sos 
Tola!  per  inonsem  8.3SS 


29.  Detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  garden,  plantations  of  teak  have  been  formed,  ,,pri 
extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  These,  whether  from  the  soil  being  unsuitable  or 
other  cause,  have  entirely  failed,  and  it  is  useless  to  continue  them ; it  seems  advisable  that  they 
should  be  abandoned.  The  laborers  specially  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaving  and 
keeping  this  part  in  order,  may  then  be  dispensed  with;  and  we  would  suggest  that  the 
ground  thus  occupied,  which  from  its  situation  is  probably  valuable,  be  either  let  or  sold  as 
may  be  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous  arrangement.  The  experimental  farm,  occupying 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  garden,  is  also  stated  not  to  have  succeeded  in  such  a manner  as 


to  render  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  persevered  in,  and  we  think  it  likewise  should  be  given 
up  The  limits  of  the  garden  may  tlms  be  considerably  reduced,  and  yet  sufficient  space  bo 
left  for  all  necessary  purposes ; and  by  confining  it  to  its  legitimate  objects,  the  utility  of 
the  institution  will  not  at  all  be  impaired,  while  a smaller  number  of  bands  will  be  competent 
to  keep  it  in  order. 

30.  We  cannot  undertake  to  outer  upon  minute  details,  which  will  be  bast  adjusted  by 
those  who  bavu  the  daily  opportunity  of  seeing  the  application  of  the  labor  of  the  different 
classes  employed,  but  we  beg  permission  generally  to  state  our  opinion,  that  if  bite  limits  of 
the  garden  be  reduced  ns  above  suggested,  an  establishment,  not  exceeding  in  expense  that 
which  was  attached  to  it  in  the  year  1813,  will  e found  sufficient;  and  we  recommend  that 
the  expense  he- restricted  to  that  standard,  vis.  R*  1,100  per  mensem.  In  remodelling  the 
establishment,  care  will  of  course  ho  taken  to  adopt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  garden. 

The  contingent  charges,  we  think,  should  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  R*  150  a month.  We 
observe  that  these  charges,  which  have  sometimes  been  very  heavy,  are  in  part  incidental  to 
supplying  collections  of  plants  to  individuals  ; it  appeal's  to  us  that  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  displayed  by  permitting  the  plants  to  be  furnished  free  from  charge,  and 
that  all  expenses  attending  the  packing  and  removal  of  them  should  be  defrayed  by  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  are  furnished.  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  expedient, 
that  a small  sum  should  be  demanded  for  all  plants,  &<:.  supplied  to  private  individuals ; such 
a moderate  price  might  be  fixed  as  would  tend  to  prevent  frivolous  applications  by  persons 
who  are  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  plants  after  they  have  received  them,  arid 
at  the  same  time  would  not  be  more  than  would  willingly  bo  paid  by  those  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  them  for  useful  purposes ; the  funds  thus  derivable  might  with  propriety  be 
appropriated  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution  ; but  the  charge  should  be  so 
regulated  as  not  to  operate  as  a check  to  the  diffusion  of  its  benefits. 

31.  The  salary  assigned  to  the  superintendent,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  more  liberal  than  is 

necessary  or  desirable.  The  duties  lie  has  to  perform  are  by  no  means  irksome  or  laborious; 
nay,  affording  sis  the  appointment  does,  the  means  of  prosecuting  a favourite  pursuit,  it  will 
generally  be  regarded  by  the  individual  selected  to  fill  the  situation  of  superintend  ant,  ns 
particularly  attractive  and  agreeable.  With  the  advantage  of  a good  house,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  salary  might  unobjectionably  be  reduced  to  R'  500  per  mensem,  and  the 
situation  might  conveniently  be  held  by  a medical  or  other  officer  filling  some  other  situation  1 ‘j*  « “* 
at  the  Presidency.  ' _ umtiiism'te 

32.  By  the  adoption  of  the  above  suggestions,  the  monthly  expense  of  the  garden  would  Totnl 

he  reduced  to  R"  1,750,  yielding  a saving  of  R*  18,936  per  annum.  , Al 

33.  We  observe  that  pensions  have  been  granted  in  several  instances  to  the  families  of  vm'iKia* 
individuals  formerly  employed  in  the  garden.  The  services  performed  by  persons  attached  to  J 
this  institution,  however  long  and  meritorious  they  may  be,  not  being  of  such  a nature  as 

to  merit  being  thus  especially  distinguished,  we  recommend  that  the  practice  of  grunting 
pensions  in  such  cases  be  discontinned. 


1 Mon  spni 
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(2.)  Resolution  of 
Bengal  Govern- 
ment, 22  Dec.  1829. 


(3.)  Letter  to  tlie 
Bengal  Govern- 
ment, 29  Sept.  1 830. 


(4.)  Letter  from 
the  Madras  Go- 
vernment, 

8 February  1828. 


( 5.)  Letter  to  tho 
Madras  Govern- 
ment, 17  December 
,1828. 


(6.)  Letter  from 
the  Bombay 
Government, 

13  August  1828. 


12  March. 
N°  21  & 26. 
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(2.) RESOLUTION  of  the  Banged  Government,  December  2 2d,  1829. 

That  tlie  salary  of  the  superintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  be  reduced  to  Stt  R‘  500  per 
mensem,  whenever  the  present  incumbent  shall  vacate  the  situation. 

That  the  limits  of  the  botanical  garden  be  reduced  to  the  extent  suggested  in  tho  29 tb 
paragraph  of  tlie  Committee’s  Report,  and  that  instructions  Lie  issued  to  the  officer  hi  charge 
of  the  garden,  to  secure  the  boundary  of  tlie  garden  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  to  be  reduced, 
and,  that  being  effected,  to  deliver  over  possession  of  the  land  to  be  excluded  from  the  garden, 
to  tlie  revenue  officers  of  tho  district,  to  whom  tho  necessary  instructions  for  its  disposal  will 
be  issued.  . 

That  so  soon  as  the  garden  may  he  reduced  within  the  prescribed  limits,  a caretul  revision 
of  the  establishment  attached  to  it  he  entered  upon,  and  the  amount  thereof  reduced,  so  as 
not  to  exceed  R 1,100  per  mensem. 

That  the  contingent  charges  for  the  garden  be  limited  to  R‘  150  per  mensem  ; that  tlie 
expenses  attendant  on  supplying  collections  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.  to  individuals  be  excluded 
from  such  charges,  anti  be  defrayed  by  tho  persons  to  whom  they  are  supplied. 

That  the  practice  of  assigning  pensions  to  tlie  families  of  individuals  employed  in  the 
botanical  garden  be  discontinued. 


(gv EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  tho  Governor-General  in  Council, 

dated  September  29th,  1830. 

J.  We  shall  now  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  23d  February  1830. 

2.  In  this  letter,  you  bring  to  our  notice  certain  reductions  which  you  have  effected  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  viz. 

Saving  by  immediately  diminishing  the  establishment  of  the  botanic  garden,  R‘  6,936 ; to 
which,  at  a future  period,  will  be  added  by  the  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  superiutendant 
of  tlie  garden,  a saving  of  R1  12,000. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  botanical  garden,  the  Committee  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
advantage  which  had  practically  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  that  institution.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  11  the  labors  of  Dr.  Wallicb  and  liis  predecessors  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  extending  botanical  knowledge,  and  if  they  lmve  not  tended  in  a great  degree 
to  the  general  introduction  of  the  culture  of  rare  and  valuable  articles  of  produce,  or  otherwise 
materially  promoted  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  tlie  country,  tlie  circum- 
stance is  rather  attributable  to  tho  condition  of  society  and  to  the  state  of  the  country,  than 
to  any  inherent  detect  or  inefficiency.” 

7.  We  are  induced  to  tliink  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the  institution  in  the 
points  last  noticed,  is,  that  Europe  has  nothing  to  give  to  India  in  tho  form  of  a new  article 
oJ  culture,  Avliicli  is  at  once  suited  to  its  climate  and  worthy  of  its  reception,  We  wish  you 
would  direct  your  attention  to  this  question,  ami  inform  us  what  have  boon  the  actual 
practical  benefits  of  this  institution. 


(4.)- EXTRACT  of  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Madras,  dated  February  8th,  1828. 

8.  CoNCUiuuNa,  as  we  entirely  do,  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Committee  of  Reform,  in 
their  letter  of  the  23d  of  January,  that  the  office  of  botanist  and  naturalist  should  either  be 
abolished  or  put  upon  a more  efficient  scale,  we  feel  that  we  have  no  choice  at  this  moment, 
but  to  do  it  altogether  away,  and  have  therefore  resolved  that  all  expenses  on  this  account 
shall  cease,  at  the  end  of  the  present  month.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  effect  a saving  of 
R'  15,000,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  your  honourable  Court. 


(6.) — EXTRACT  of  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Madras,  dated  I7th  December  1828. 

53.  W e have  no  doubt  that  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  Company's  finances,  you  acted 
properly  in  abolishing  the  office  of  botanist  and  naturalist,  with  tlie  expenses  attendant 
upon  it. 


(6.)— EXTRACT  of  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  August  13,  1828,  with 
Enclosures. 


1.  Extract  of  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 


19  January  1828  - - - p.  329 

2.  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden  - ibid. 

3.  Mr.  Goodwin  ...  ibid. 

d.  Sir  .T.  Malcolm  - . ibid. 

S.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  - - . p.  sso 

G.  Extract  of  n Letter  from  Mr.  Williamson, 

to  Sir  .T.  Mnlcolm,  January  14, 1828  - ibid. 


7.  Extract  of  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden  - - p.  930 

8.  Minute  by  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm  - - ibid. 

9.  Extract  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  Wallicb  to  Sir 

.1.  Malcolm  - - - - p.  881 

10.  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden  - - - p.  332 

11.  Mr.  Goodwin,  hob.  19, 1828  - ibid. 

12.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  - - p.  333 


27.  The  honourable  tlie  Governor  submitted  a report  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Williamson, 
whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Dapooree,  of 
what  hud  been  done  towards  its  formation,  and  an  estimate  of  tho  expense  of  keeping  it  upon 
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a moderate  sca.lo  till  honoured  with  your  honourable  Court's  pleasure,  and.  recommended  at 
the  same  time  the  grant  of  a salary  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Williamson  of  rupees  (250)  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  month  in  addition  to  his  medical  pay  and  allowances. 

28.  This  measure  was  strongly  objected  to  by  Mi-.  Warden  and  Mr.  Goodwin  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  who  urged  that  it  should  not  be  incurred  previously  to  obtaining  your  honour- 
able Court's  sanction. 

29.  The  honourable  the  Governor  submitted  a further  letter  from  Assistant  Sui’geon  Wil- 
liamson, stating  the  expense  actually  incuired  on  account  of  the  garden,  and  that  required 
up  to  the  1st  of  March  last,  and  recommended  that  the  future  expense  of  the  garden  might 
be  limited  to  (300)  three  hunched  rupees  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  salary  proposed  to 
Mr.  Williamson,  till  favoured  with  your  honourable  Court’s  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

30.  Mr.  Warden  aud  Mr.  Goodwin  continued  of  their  former  opiniou,  but  his  Excellency 
the  Commauder-in-Ohief  having  concurred  with  the  honourable  the  Governor,  the  measure 
was  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  sense  of  the  majority,  and  in  reporting  our  proceed- 
ings on  the  subject,  we  beg  to  be  favoured  with  your  honourable  Court’s  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  footing  upou  which  you  would  desire  that  this  useful  and  much  required  esta- 
blishment should  lie  continued,  and  to  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  honourable  the 
Governor,  that  no  extension  of  this  establishment  should  be  recommended  to  your  honourable 
Court  beyond  sending  from  England  a scientific  gardener,  granting  a small  increase  of  salary 
to  the  superintendaut,  and  building  houses  for  him  and  the  gardener  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  thousand  rupees. 

31.  We  arc  concerned  to  report  the  death  of  Doctor  Williamson,  who  had  charge  of  the 
botanical  garden.  The  zeal  and  talent  of  tins  excellent  and  scientific  man  are  fully  shown 
in  what  he  has  done  dining  the  short  period  he  had  charge  of  the  garden. 

32.  We  have  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  Lush  to  succeed  Dr.  Williamson  in  the  charge 
of  the  botanical  garden,  and  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  the  documents  recorded 
in  our  consultations  quoted  in  the  margin,  which  will  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  his 
competency  for  this  charge. 


1.  Extract  of  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  19th  January  1828. 

There  are  altogether  seventy  acres  of  ground  belonging  to  tho'Dapoorce  estate  ; a large 
and  beautiful  garden  well  stocked,  not  only  with  common  Indian  and  English  fruit  trees, 
flowers,  and  vegetable  productions  of  all  kinds,  hut  many  rare  plants.  This  garden  is  excel- 
lent soil  and  amply  supplied  with  water  by  aqueducts,  which,  at  very  little  cost,  can  be  put 
in  complete  repair.  As  any  quantity  of  the  adjoining  ground  can  be  added  to  this  garden  and 
watered  with  equal  facility,  I have  no  doubt  the  Board  will  concur  with  me  in  the  expe- 
diency of  forming  a botanical  garden  at  this  place,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Coui-fc  of 
Directors.  This  garden  I propose  to  he  on  a limited  scale,  and  though  put  and  kept  in  order, 
it  is  my  desire  to  incur  as  little  expense  as  possible  until  the  Court’s  pleasure  is  known. 


2.  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden. 

1 AM  of  opinion  that  no  expense  should  he  incurred  on  account  of  the  botanical  garden 
without  the  previous  and  express  sanction  of  the  honourable  Court,  and  that  an  estimate  of 
what  that  expense  is  likely  to  bo  should  be  framed  and  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
Yery  little  inconvenience  can  arise  from  the  delay  in  a case  by  no  means  of  an  urgent  char 
racter,  which  would  alone  justify  an  incurrence  of  the  expense  without  that  previous 
sanction 

(signed)  F.  Warden. 


3.  Minute  by  Mr.  Good/win. 


I coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Warden. 


(signed) 


11.  T.  Goodimi. 


•k  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

I SHALL  defer  any  further  remarks  until  I can  give  in  the  papers  connecter]  with  this  pm 
position  J but  I must  think  that  my  colleagues,  when  they  see  the  moderate  plan  I propose 
will  agree  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  sanction  a small  monthly  disbursement,  than  ; 
lose  time  and  incur  hereafter  a heavier  disbursement  in  an  establishment  to  which  I mu 
confidently  anticipate  the  honourable  Court’s  sanction. 

(signed)  J Malcolm. 
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5.  Mintjte  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

5.  Minute  by  I BEFORE  stated  that  I liad  purchased  the  house,  garden,  and  grounds  of  the  late  Lieutenant 

Sir  John  Malcolm.  Colonel  Fordo  at  Dapoorec ; I now  submit  a letter  from  Mr.  A.ssistiint-Surgeou  Williamson, 
which  will  show  what  has  already  been  done  in  conformity  with  my  directions,  ami  what  will 
he  necessary  to  do  to  the  garden  and  grounds  to  put  them  iu  that  state  of  order  which  is 
indispensable,  if  they  are  only  meant  to  be  kept  up  as  connected  witli  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  in  the  Deccan. 

The  monthly  expense  of  the  garden  alter  it  is  put  m order,  will  be  nearly  150  rupees. 
Mi\  Williamson  estimates  the  monthly  expense,  if  converted  into  a botanical  garden,  at  500, 
which  is  ouly  a difference  of  350  rupees  per  mensem.  If  this  trifling  expense  is  incurred, 
1 should  propose  that  this  gentleman  be  directed  to  continue  bis  superintendence  of  the  esta- 
blishment, on  a salary  of  250  rupees  per  mensem,  in  addition  to  Ins  medical  pay  and 
allowances.  This  temporary  arrangement  would  be  an  expense  of  (100  rupees  per  mensem, 
which  could  only  continue  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  known  with  regard 
to  the  footing  upon  which  they  desire  that  this  useful  and  much  required  establishment  should 
be  continued,  and  I cannot  have  a hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction  that  the  measure  upon 
the.  limited  scale  it  is  proposed  to  recommend,  will  receive  their  unequivocal  approbation. 

In  anticipation  of  the  consent  of  my  eulleagucs  to  the  keeping  of  the  garden  ami  grounds 
at,  Dapoorec  in  a state  of  preparation  for  a botanical  garden,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  was  known,  I instructed  Mr.  Williamson  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Wallich  at 
Calcutta,  as  well  as  with  the  supevintendonts  of  the  gardens  at  Madras  and  at  Ceylon,  and 
I should  recommend  that,  independently  of  introducing  any  plants  they  may  send,  he  may  be 
authorized  to  make  experiments  upon  the  cultivation  ol'  coffee  and  other  plants,  with  the 
strictest  attention,  however,  in  point  of  expense,  which  must  upon  no  account  (until  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  are  received)  exceed  the  estimates  he  lias  made,  as  I quite  concur 
in  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  growtli  of  every  extra  expenditure ; but  a too  rigid 
attention  to  that  principle  must  not  altogether  arrest  our  progress  in  objects  of  obvious  and 
useful  improvement 


(I.  Extra.lt  of  a Letter  from  James  Williamson,  Esq.  to  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
dated  14th  January  1828. 

6.  Letter  from  You  will  perceive  that  the  whole  property  at  Dapooree  contains  714  acres,  of  which  11£ 

J.  Williamson,  Esq.  are  not  arable,  but  are  to  be  formed  into  the  lawn  and  approach,  and  the  present  buildings 
to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  and  garden  occupy  ISA  acres,  so  that  48  acres  of  good  land,  all  under  Irrigation,  are  left  to 
be  formed  into  a botanical  garden. 

The  probable  first  expense  of  converting  this  into  a botanical  garden,  will  he  about 
2,000  rupees,  and  keeping  it  up  500  rupees  per  month,  exclusive  of  the  allowance  and 
establishment  for  the  superin tendant ; but  this  can  only  be  considered  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  As  it  appears  to  me  from  the  experience  I have  had  in  the  culture  of  coffee,  that 
it  might  he  introduced  into  the  Deccan  with  every  probability  of  success,  I mean,  with  your 
approval,  to  appropriate  about  two  acres  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  on  some  of  the  more 
valuable  medicinal  plants,  which  have  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  India  ; and  in  the  estimates 
for  February  and  Month  two  additional  gardeners  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  ; on  a cal- 
culation of  the  returns  from  grain  in  this  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  price  of  the  necessary 
labour,  I find  that  coffee,  on  a very  moderate  computation,  will  pay  six  fold  after  three  years. 


7.  Extract  of  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden. 

The  principle  on  which  I found  my  opinion  is  this,  that  at  the  time  when  we  have  been 
called  upon  in  most  impressive  terms  to  arrest  the  Company’s  affairs  from  a state  of  bank- 
ruptcy, mainly  arising  out  of  the  great  excess  of  the  charges  of  this  Presidency  beyond  its 
receipts,  “ objects  of  obvious  and  useful  improvement,”  as  tlu;  formation  of  a botanical  garden, 
should  be  suspended,  and  not  commenced  upon,  without  the  honourable  Court's  previous 
sanction.  1 have  no  doubt  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  estimated  charge,  hut  that  is  no 
argument  with  me,  as  I have  had  too  many  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  all  such  statements.  It  is 
very  easy  to  obtain  from  Madras  and  Bengal  information  of. the  annual  charge  of  the  botanical 
gardens  at  those  Presidencies,  which  can  alone  be  a safe  guide  for  us.  Rupees  2,000  a month 
ns  a permanent  charge  will  be  nearer  the  mark. 


7.  Minute  by 
Mr,  Warden. 


8.  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

8.  Minute  by  Sir  consequence  of  the  observations  nutde  upon  the  proposed  limited  botanical  establish- 

J.  Malcolm.  meat  at  Dapooree,  a letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Williamson,  calling  upon  him  to  state  the 
expenditure  he  had  made  or  was  compelled  to  make  from  having  commenced  repairs  up  to 
the  end  of  h ebruary,  and  to  transmit  a more  specific  estimate  than  lie  bad  before  done,  ol 
the  current  expenses  for  succeeding  months  at  the  lowest  scale  at  which  the  garden  could 
be  kept. 

Ilis  answer  is  circulated  • all  expenses  to  the  1st  of  March,  including  charges,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  for  three  months,  amount  to  R.'  1,324.  3.  SO.  Mr.  Williamson  calculates 
I lie  luture  monthly  expenditure,  including  every  expense,  at  300  rupees  per  mensem.  This 
^exclusive  of  his  salary,  which  I propose  to  be"  250  rupees  per  mensem,  malting  a total  of 
ool)  rupees,  winch,  deducting  what  I have  before  stated,  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
grounds  and  garden  if  there  is  no  botanical  establishment:  there  would  not  bean  increase 
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on  that  account  of  more  than  400  rupees  pci-  xnnnsem  ; lower  by  200  rupees  than  I before 
estimated. 

I quite  admit  the  general  truth  of  wliat  Mr.  Warden's  experience  has  led  liim  to  remark 
on  the  usual  increase  of  such  charges  above  the  estimate ; but  I do  most  specially  pledge  ! 
myself  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  that  the  expenditure  shall  ‘ 
be  limited  to  the  amount  at  which  it  is  estimated,  until  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
be  known,  who  will  not  only  decide  the  question  with  reference  to  experience  in  India,  but 
of  the  value  that  this  object  lias  from  its  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the  science  of 
botany  in  England.  This  they  will  do  with  every  information,  as  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
enclosed  extract  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Wallich,  that  ho  is  proceeding  to  England. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  extension  of  this  establishment  should  be  recommended  to  the 
honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  beyond  sending  from  England  a scientific  gardener, 
granting  a small  increase  of  salary  to  the  aupermtendant,  and  building  houses  for  him  and 
the  gardener,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  3,000  or  4,000  rupees.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  every 
useful  purpose  of  this  establishment  (and  my  object  is  utility  alone;  would  be  answered  by 
having  this  garden  on  the  moderate  scale  proposed. 

I should  propose  that  Mr.  Williamson,  until  the  final  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  known,  should  eoutinue  to  draw  the  pay  and  allowances  of  his  rank  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  stationed  at  Poonah.  This  is  necessary,  ns  ho  has  not  only  to  provide  himself  with  a 
tent  or  bungalow,  but  occasionally  to  travel  and  to  visit  the  Presidency. 

Enclosed  is  a short  memorandum  of  the  fruit  trees  now  in  the  garden;  much  of  the  fruit 
and  the  roses,  which  were  in  great  abundance,  have  for  several  years  past  been  sold  to  advan- 
tage, and  considering  that  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  cantonment  at  Poonah,  renders  it 
difficult  to  rear  vegetables,  I agree  with  Mr.  Williamson  that  they  may  be  reared  at  Dapooree 
and  sold  with  the  fruit,  as  at  the  Calcutta  botanical  garden,  to  profit,  and  with  advantage 
of  the  health  of  the  European  corps  at  Poonah. 

Independent  of  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Dr.  Wallich  with  regard  to  this  establishment, 

I am  possessed  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Henry  Colebrook,  who  combines  a knowledge  of  the 
relative  value  which  the  pursuits  of  such  objects  in  India  have  to  the  general  interests  of 
science  in  England;  and  he  has  expressed  his  confidence,  grounded  on  full  experience,  that 
such  an  institution  as  I have  proposed  is  important,  and  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Court  of  Directors : but  there  is  another  view  in  which  this  establishment  interests  me 
more  than  any  I have  yet  stated. 

Many  of  the  natives  of  the  Deccan,  and  particularly  the  Hindoos,  are  remarkably  fond  of  gai-- 
dening,  and  this  appears  a very  favourite  pursuit  with  some  of  the  principal  Muhrntta  chiefs. 
Several  of  these  have  lately  visited  the  garden  at  Dapooree,  and  requested  seeds  and  plants. 

1 was  pleased  to  find  in  my  communication  with  persons  of  this  class,  during  my  last  visit  to 
Poouab,  that  the  culture  of  potatoes  was  becoming  general,  though  those  were,  from  want  of 
good  seed  or  correct  understanding  of  the  requisite  soil,  rather  small.  They  were,  however, 
much  prized,  and  Cliintamur  Ran  (Chief  of  Snngle),  speaking  to  me  of  his  success  in  rearing 
them  and  other  European  plants,  said,  with  truth,  “ A new  vegetable  is  a trifle  to  you 
Europeans  compared  to  what  it  is  to  us  Brahmins.” 

I state  these  facta  to  explain  the  motives  that  havo  induced  me  to  propose,  and  it  may  be 
thought  to  iiersisb  in,  a proposition  to  which  some  of  my  colleagues  are  disinclined.  I have, 
and  regret  it,  nu  knowledge  of  horticulture,  nor  do  I take  that  enjoyment  which  many  do  in 
a garden,  but  I am  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  science,  and  1 am  much  alive  to  the 
expediency  and  policy  of  every  measure  (however  trifling  it  may  seem)  that  can,  without 
unjustifiable  expenditure,  benefit  the  counti-y,  and  add  to  the  peaceable  occupation  and  en- 
joyment of  its  inhabitants,  of  whose  habits  and  character  I have  sufficient  knowledge  to  be 
convinced  that  not  only  example  but  every  stimulus  we  etui  apply,  is  necessary  to  rouse  them 
to  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  are  obviously  for  their  own  advantage  ; and  I 
believe  the  establishment  I have  proposed,  to  be  quite  essential  to  accelerate  their  advance 
in  that  branch  of  useful  improvement  to  which  it  belongs. 

If,  after  what  I have  stated,  my  civil  colleagues  continue  to  entertain  the  sentiments  which 
they  before  expressed,  I can  have  no  objection  to  refer  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  upon 
this  subject  to  Bengal,  from  whence  an  answer  will  he  received  in  little  more  than  a month ; 
and  if  the  Governor-general  in  Council  disapproves  of  the  measure  proposed,  every  expense 
can  be  discontinued  till  an  answer  is  received  from  England  ; but  nuclei-  all  the  circumstances 
I must  propose  that  Mr.  Williamson  should  have  the  allowance  I have  stated  from  the  date 
he  took  charge.  That  genblenmu,  of  whose  industry  and  service  I entertain  the  highest 
opinion,  lias  been  indefatigable  in  his  labours  to  cany  the  instructions  I gave  him  (in  full 
anticipation  of  the  assent  of  my  colleagues)  into  execution,  and  has  not  only  restored  the 
former  garden  to  order,  but  has,  within  two  months,  introduced  many  new  plants  and  seeds, 
and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  more  that  are  daily  expected. 


9.  Extract  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  Wallich  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm, 
dated  January  21,  1828. 

It  would  be  very  superfluous  in  me  to  enter,  in  this  letter,  into  any  detail  of  the  objects 
which  a botanic  garden  is  intended  to  realize,  and  the  public  good  which  such  an  establish- 
ment may  become  the  means  of  producing.  It  is  astonishing  what  public  benefit  may  arise 
from  such  an  institution.  I venture  to  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  known  the  labors  of  the 
(445. — I.)  T T 3 late 
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Botanical  Gardens 


10.  Minute  by 
Mr.  Warden. 


11.  Minute  by 
Mr.  Goodwin. 


late  Colonel  Kyd  anil  Doctor  Roxburgh,  the  founders  and  the  greatest,  and  best  benefactors  of 
this  institution,  if  it  has  not  been  productive  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  public  good; 
within  my  mvn  recollection  there  was  a time  when  a cabbage  or  a cocoa  nut  or  betel  garden 
was  almost  the  whole,  extent  of  European  (not  to  say  native)  horticulture  in  this  country: 
how  widely  and  delightfully  different  are  matters  now  1 There  is  an  erroneous  notion  among 
people  that  the  art  of  gardening  cannot  he  successfully  pursued  in  India,  because  there  exists 
no  work  treating  professedly  ou  that  subject.  But  if  people  would  only  go  straight  Forward, 
consulting  their  live  senses,' aucl  not  troubling  themselves  about  engrailing  English  modes  of 
cultivation  on  the  plain  methods  that  are  dictated  to  ns  by  the  tropical  climate,  they  would 
succeed  much  better  than  they  do  iu  general.  I am  very  happy  to  learn  that  yon  propose 
sending  for  an  experienced  gardener  Rom  home ; such  a mau,  if  he  has  a good  stock  of  common 
sense,  a gift  of  nature  not  always  bestowed  upon  gardeners  and  botanists,  provided  1m  is  other- 
wise of  steady  and  sober  habits,  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  superintendnnt  placed  over  the 
establishment.  I am  on  my  way  to  England  ; should  you  bo  of  opinion  that  my  services 
could  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  the  selection  of  the  sort  of  person  you  require  as  a gardener, 
I shall  feel  proud  and  happy  to  exert  myself  in  the  best  manner  I can  in  recommending  one. 
I am  talcing  home  two  of  my  conntry-bom  young  men  ; one  of  them  an  apprentice  at  the 
garden,  the  other  has  served  his  time  ns  an  apprentice,  and  is  attached  to  the  garden  ns  plant 
collector,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been  with  me  in  the  Burmese  dominions.  My  chief  object 
in  obtaining  leave  of  Government  to  take  them  along  with  me  is,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  English  practical  gardening,  and  thus  become  of 
service  to  the  institution  on  their  return  with  me  in  1830,  provided  ray  life  is  spared. 


1 0.  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden. 

The  honourable  the  Governor  cannot  attacli  more  value  than  I do  to  an  encouragement  of 
the  formation  of  establishments  in  India,  having  for  object  the  widest  extension  of  liberal 
science  in  all  its  branches.  But  when  we  are  told  in  impressive  terms  that  national  bank- 
ruptcy awaits  us,  unless  we  economize,  and  that  our  credit  in  the  Supreme  Government  shall 
be  limited  to  a sum  which  falls  short  of  our  charges  by  half  a crore  of  rupees,  I strongly  l'eel 
the  necessity  of  not  opening  new  sources  of  expenditure,  especially  in  a case  where  a delay 
of  a few  months  cannot  be  attended  with  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

I beg  to  assure  the  Governor,  that  even  under  these  impressions,  had  I been  commencing 
instead  of  terminating  my  responsibility  as  a member  of  this  government,  I should  not,  after  a 
perusal  of  his  Minute  of  the  16th  instant,  so  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  opinions  I originally 
offered  on  this  subject,  but  would  cordially  have  yielded  to  a.  wish  so  strongly  and  anxiously 
reiterated. 

The  fondness  for  gardening  entertained  by  the  Hindoos,  the  principal  Muhrutta  chiefs  in  the 
Deccan,  we  have  the  readiest  measure  of  most  effectually  gratifying,  and  thus  enlarging  the 
cultivation  of  horticultural  products,  by  directing  our  agents  in  Turkish  Arabia,  Persia,  and  at 
the  Cape,  to  send  ou  the  public  account  to  Bombay  annually,  whence  they  arc  procurable  in 
the  first  perfection,  supplies  of  vegetable  seeds,  to  be  distributed  among  the  natives;  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  Bombay  market  now 
affords,  as  drawn  from  the  gardens  in  this  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Salsette,  and  from  the 
Deccan,  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  supply  a few  years  back,  to  ho  satisfied  that  the 
natives  are  most  anxious  aud  equally  competent  individually  to  promote  what  the  honourable 
the  Governor  is  desirous  of  attaining  by  a public  establishment,  which,  do  what  we  may, 
must  ever  prove  comparatively  most  costly,  for  the  one,  like  the  gentleman-farmer  in  the 
Spectator,  must  have  silver  pitchforks  with  which  bo  scatter  about  the  manure,  whilst  the 
others  are  satisfied  with  ruder  and  less  expensive  instruments  of  labor. 


11.  Minute  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  dated  February  1!),  1828. 

I LOOK  upon  a botanical  garden  as  precisely  such  an  establishment  as  wo  arc  prohibited 
by  the  honourable  Court's  orders,  from  forming  according  to  views  entertained  here,  and 
upon  our  own  responsibility.  Tn  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  Indian  finances, 
there  is  no  superfluous  charge,  the  relinquishment  of  which,  however  trifling,  wc  can  reason- 
ably take  upon  ourselves  to  say  will  not  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  honourable  Court 
On  all  such  questions,  if  the  Court  look  not  to  the  disbursements  of  this  Presidency  alone, 
but  to  those  of  the  empire  at  huge.,  they  may  still  see  cause  to  prefer  delay  ; and  that  any 
disadvantage  can  proceed  from  a suspension  of  operations  during  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
1 am  far  from  thinking.  In  the  event  of  the  honourable  Court’s  disapproving  of  the  project 
at  this  time,  and  directing  it  to  he  abandoned  after  it  shall  have  been  commended  upon,  the 
intermediate  outlay  will  hardly  have  been  incurred  to  any  good  end.  It  will  have  the  bad 
effect  ol  furnishing,  perhaps,  a motive  lor  a further  suspension  pending  a renewed  effort  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  home  authorities.  Upon  a deliberate  view  of  tlm  matter,  in  con- 
nection even  with  the  considerations  now  adverted  to,  T am  therefore  still  ol’  opinion,  that 
the  scheme  should  go  before  the  honourable  Court  in  the  most  nneinharnuwing  shape,  that 
they  inay  be  free  to  act  as  to  them  may  seem  fit. 

(signed)  Jt.  T.  Goodwin. 
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12.  Further  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  subscribed  to  by  the  Board 


I can  offer  uo  farther  observatiou  upon  the  measure,  -which  will  be  decided  according  to 


the  majority. 


(signed)  J.  Malcolm . 


I. 

PUBLIC. 


Appendix  (.C) 

12.  Further  Minuto 
by  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 


(7.)  EXTRACT  of  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  18  October  1828. 

2.  With  reference  to  our  letter  of  the  13th  August  last,  bringing  to  the  notice  of  your 
honourable  Court,  the  formation  of  a botanical  garden  at  Dapooree,  in  the  Deccan,  we  have 
now  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  your  honourable  Court  a Report  from  the  officer  superin- 
tending the  garden,  with  a sketch  of  its  objects  and  future  prospects,  and  to  express  to  your 
honourable  Court  our  entire  approbation  of  Dr.  Lush's  excellent  and  satisfactory  Reports. 


(7.)  Letter  from 
the  Bombay 
Government, 

18  October  1828. 


(8.)  REPORT  from  Dr.  Lush  to  T.  G.  Gardiner,  Esq.  Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 
dated  Dapooree,  October  1,  1828. 


Sir, 

Although  the  .season  of  the  year  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  my  charge  will  not  (8.)  Report  of 
permit  me  to  make  a fall  and  satisfactory  report  of  the  new  botanic  garden  at  Dapooree,  Dr.  Lush, 
yet  I feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  Government  a few  observations  respecting  the  original  1 October  1828. 
and  present  state  of  the  establishment,  together  with  a short  sketch  of  its  objects  and  its 
future  prospects. 

It  would  not  become  me  perhaps  to  offer  any  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  esta- 
blishing a botanic  garden  under  the  Bombay  Government,  or  to  urge  that  such  an  institution 
has  long  been  expected  from  our  part  of  India  by  men  of  science  in  Europe.  The  spot  is 
chosen,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  ; permit  me,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  the  capabilities  of 
Dapooree  for  the  purposes  assigned. 

The  general  qualities  of  the  climate  of  the  Deccan  are  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here.  To  its  variability,  however,  the  range  of  temperature,  and  the  moderate  monsoons,  we 
may  ascribe  the  great  extent  of  vegetable  productions  of  other  countries,  tropical  and  tem- 
perate, which  have  succeeded  at  various  times  and  places  wherever  the  least  attention  has 
been  paid  to  horticultural  pursuits. 

The  principal  local  peculiarities  of  Dapooree  may  be  considei-ed  to  he  a command  of  soil 
and  a never  failing  supply  of  Water,  circumstances  not  always  met  with  in  the  Deccan.  The 
depth  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  is  considerable,  a great  portion  of  it  being  the  common  black 
soil  of  the  country,  which  in  several  places  is  freely  mixed  with  river  sand.  Tina  deptli  of 
soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  large  trees,  while  the  immediate  vicinity  of  beds 
of  grey  limestone  in  the  trap  rocks  around,  the  fine  red  earth  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  trap  rock  itself,  together  with  the  line  and  coarse  sand  in  the  rivers  which  partly  sur- 
round the  garden,  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for  the  correction  and  improvement  of  that 
part  of  the  land,  which  is  formed  of  the  poorer  black  earth. 

The  land,  including  the  portion  on  which  the  bungalows  are  built,  is  in  extent  about  70 
English  acres,  of  which  about  one-third  is  now  trader  irrigation.  In  addition  to  this  a large 
portion  will  be  brought  under  cultivation  during  the  cold  weather,  besides  a field  which  is 
let  for  the  season.  Whether  the  whole  land  eon  be  brought  under  irrigation  with  the  present 
allowance  from  Government,  will  remain  to  be  proved ; but  at  any  rate,  the  quantity  now 
tinder  cultivation  of  various  descriptions  is  as  much  as  can  conveniently  be  controlled  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  establishment. 

I should  be  unwilling  to  give  an  opinion  how  far  it  will  be  advisable  hereafter  to  extend  or 
circumscribe  the  pecuniary  means  now  allowed  by  Government ; but  I cannot  avoid  remarking 
that  the  expenses  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  this  country  may  be,  and  indeed  ought  to 
he,  comparatively  veiy  moderate.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  capital 
per  acre  laid  out  on  the  most  ordinary  garden  ground  in  England,  the  very  idea  of  a botanic 
garden  of  70  acres  may  appear  frightful ; but  a moment’s  consideration  of  the  difference 
between  guarding  against  the  effects  of  a scorching  and  a freezing  climate  will  cause  all  appre- 
hension of  that  sort  to  vanish.  Here  will  be,  for  instance,  no  hot-houses,  no  hand-glasses, 
no  frames,  no  steamed  walls,  or  other  beautiful  modem  improvements.  A common  thatch, 
tent-walls,  and  a few  lcuskus  mats  irrigated  will  be  the  very  acme  of  luxury  desired  in  those 
few  instances  where  vegetable  productions  may  require  any  shelter  from  the  peculiar  incon- 
veniences of  the  climate. 

As  it  appears  that  a portion  of  the  produce  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  is  sold  to 
aid  in  paying  the  exponses,  the  same  plan  is  proposed  to  be  adopted  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  so  much  land  should  render  no  return. 

It  is  not  recommended  to  lay  out  this  garden  at  first  according  to  any  general  picturesque 
or  costly  plan,  for  several  reasons  besides  those  of  a pecuniary  nature.  The  soil,  although  so 
well  adapted  for  large  trees,  will  require  a considerable  alteration  of  its  surface  before  it  is 
brought  into  a proper  state  for  botanical  purposes.  This  must  be  effected  both  by  mixture 
and  by  manuring,  at  the  -same  time  that  the  country  weed  must  be  thoroughly  eradicated  ; 
now  during  this  necessary  process,  a number  of  crops  of  useful  vegetables  may  be  raised, 
particularly  those  of  European  origin,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  clearing  the  land. 

This  plan  is  also  recommended  as  a measure  of  economy,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  but 
unimswerabtei'3didffih0?nfbtHk;!Btiac8tdienllcd’  fcfopsers  ily  of  Southampton  1 . i hrarv  Digitisation  l In  i I 
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Bot  anical  Gardens. 


10.  Minute  by 
Mr.  Warden. 


11.  Minute  by 
Mr.  Goodwin, 


.132  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

late  Colonel  Kyrl  and  Doctor  Roxburgh,  the  founders  and  the  greatest  and  best  benefactors  of 
this  institution,  if  it  has  not  been  productive  of  the  most,  solid  and  substantial  public  good ; 
■within  my  own  recollection  there  was  a time  when  a cabbage  or  a cocoa  nut  or  betel  garden 
was  almost  the  whole  extent  of  European  (not  bo  say  native)  horticulture  in  this  country: 
how  widely  and  delightfully  different  arc  matters  now!  There  is  an  erroneous  notion  among 
people  that  the  art  of  gardening  cannot  be  successfully  pursued  in  India,  because  there  exists 
no  work  treating  professedly  on  that  subject.  But  if  people  would  only  go  straight  forward, 
consultin'*  their' five  senses,  and  not  troubling  themselves  about  engrafting  Euglish  modus  of 
cultivation  on  the  plain  methods  tliat  are  dictated  to  ns  by  the  tropical  climate,  they  would 
succeed  much  better  than  they  do  in  general  I am  very  happy  to  learn  that  you  propose 
sen  din  o-  for  an  experienced  gardener  from  home ; such  a man,  if  he  has  a good  stock  of  common 
sense,  a gift  of  nature  not  always  bestowed  upon  gardeners  and  botanists,  provided  he  is  other- 
wisc  of  steady  and  sober  habits,  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  superintendant  placed  over  the 
establishment.  I am  on  my  way  to  England  ; should  you  be  of  opinion  that  my  services 
could  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  the  selection  of  the  sort  of  person  you  require  as  a gardener, 
I shall  feel  proud  and  liappy  to  exert  myself  in  the  best  manner  I can  in  recommending  one. 
I am  taking  home  two  of  my  country-horn  young  men  ; one  of  them  an  apprentice  at  the 
garden,  the  other  has  served  his  time  as  au  apprentice,  and  is  attached  to  the  garden  ns  plant 
collector,  in  which  capacity  lie  has  been  with  me  in  the  Burmese  dominions.  My  chief  object 
in  obtaining  leave  of  Government  to  take  them  along  with  me  is,  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  English  practical  gardening,  and  thus  become  of 
service  to  the  institution  on  then-  return  with  me  in  1830,  provided  my  life  is  spared. 


1 0.  Minute  by  Mr.  Warden, 

The  honourable  the  Governor  cannot  attach  more  value  than  I do  to  an  encouragement  of 
the  formation  of  establishments  in  India,  having  for  object  the  widest  extension  of  liberal 
science  in  nil  its  brandies.  But  when  we  are  told  in  impressive  terms  that  national  bank- 
ruptcy awaits  us,  unless  we  economise,  and  that  our  credit  in  the  Supreme  Government  shall 
he  limited  to  a sum  which  falls  Bhort  of  our  charges  by  half  a crore  of  rupees,  I strongly  feel 
the  necessity  of  not  opening  new  sources  of  expenditure,  especially  in  a case  where  a delay 
of  a few  months  cannot  he  attended  with  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

I beg  to  assure  the  Governor,  that  even  under  these  impressions,  had  I been  commencing 
instead  of  terminating  my  responsibility  as  a member  of  this  government,  1 should  not,  after  a 
perusal  of  his  Minute  of  the  16th  instant,  so  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  opinions  I originally 
offered  on  this  subject,  but  would  cordially  have  yielded  to  a wish  so  strongly  and  anxiously 
reiterated. 

The  fondness  for  gardening  entertained  by  the  Hindoos,  the  principal  Muhratta chiefs  in  the 
Deccan,  we  ha  ve  the  readiest  mensnro  of  most  effectually  gratifying,  and  thus  enlarging  the 
cultivation  of  horticultural  products,  by  directing-  our  agents  in  Turkish  Arabia,  Persia,  and  at 
the  Cape,  to  send  on  the  public  account  to  Bombay  annually,  whence  they  are  procurable  in 
the  first  perfection,  supplies  of  vegetable  seeds,  to  be  distributed  among  the  natives  ; we 
have  only  to  compare  the  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  Bombay  market  now 
affords,  as  drawn  from  the  gardens  in  this  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Salsette,  and  from  the 
Deccan,  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  supply  a few  years  hack,  to  he  satisfied  that  the 
natives  are  most  anxious  and  equally  competent  individually  to  promote  what  the  honourable 
the  Governor  is  desirous  of  attaining  by  a public  establishment,  which,  do  what  we  may, 
must  ever  prove  comparatively  most,  costly,  for  the  one,  like  the  gentleman-farmer  in  the 
Spectator,  must  have  silver  pitchforks  with  which  to  scatter  about  the  manure,  whilst  the 
others  are  satisfied  with  ruder  and  less  expensive  instruments  of  labor. 


11.  Minute  by  Mr.  Good/umi,  dated  February  19,  1828. 

I LOOK  upon  a botanical  garden  as  precisely  such  an  establishment  as  we  are  prolubited 
by  the  honourable  Court’s  orders,  from  forming  according  to  views  entertained  here,  and 
upon  our  own  responsibility.  In  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  Indian  finances, 
theve  is  no  superfluous  charge,  the  relinquishment  of  which,  however  trifling,  we  can  reason- 
ably take  upon  ourselves  to  say  will  not  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  honourable  Court. 
On  all  such  questions,  if  the  Court  loolc  not  to  the  disbursements  of  this  Presidency  alone, 
but  to  those  of  the  empire  at  large,  they  may  still  see  cause  to  prefer  delay  ; and  that  any 
disadvantage  can  proceed  from  a suspension  of  operations  during  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
I am  far  ftom  thinking.  In  the  event  of  the  honourable  Court’s  disapproving  of  the  project 
at  tins  time,  and  directing  it  to  be  abandoned  after  it  shall  have  been  commenced  upon,  the 
intermediate  outlay  will  hardly  have  been  incurred  to  any- good  end.  It  will  have  the  had 
effect  of  furnishing,  perhaps,  a motive  for  a further  suspension  pending  a.  renewed  effort  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  homo  authorities.  Upon  a deliberate  view  of  the  matter,  in  con- 
nection even  with  the  considerations  now  adverted  to,  I am  therefore  still  of  opinion,  that 
the  scheme  should  go  before  the  honourable  Court  in  the  most  unemban-nssing  shape,  that 
they  may  be  free  to  act  as  to  them  may  seem  fit. 

(signed)  11.  T.  Goodwin. 
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12.  Further  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  subscribed  to  by  the  Board. 

I can  offer  no  further  observation  upon  the  measure,  which  will  be  decided  according  to  Appendix  (.C) 
the  majority.  12.  Further  Minuto 

(signed)  J.  Malcolm.  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm. 

(7.)  EXTRACT  of  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  18  October  1828. 

2.  fHH  reference  to  our  letter  of  the  13th  August  lust,  bringing  to  the  notice  of  your 
honourable  Court,  the  formation  of  a botanical  garden  at  Dapooree,  in  the  Deccan,  we  have 
now  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  your  honourable  Court  a Report  from  the  officer  superin- 
teudincr  the  gardeu,  with  a sketch  of  its  objects  and  future  prospects,  and  to  express  to  your 
honourable  Coiu-t  our  entire  approbation  of  Dr.  Lush's  excellent  and  satisfactory  Reports. 


(7.)  Letter  from 
the  Bombay 
Government, 

18  October  1828. 


(8.)  REPORT  from  Dr.  Lusk  to  T.  0.  Gard'mcr,  Esq.  Acting  Secretary  to  Government, 
dated  Dapoorce,  October  1,  1828. 

Sir, 

Although  the  season  of  tire  year  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  my  charge  will  not  (8. ) Report  of 
permit  nve  to  make  a full  and  satisfactory  report  of  the  new  botanic  garden  at  Dapooree,  Dr.  Lush, 
yet  I feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  Government  a few  observations  respecting  the  original  * October  1828. 
and  present  state  of  the  establishment,  together  with  a short  sketch  of  its  objects  and  its 
future  prospects. 

It  would  not  become  me  perhaps  to  offer  any  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  esta- 
blishing a botanic  garden  under  the  Bombay  Government,  or  to  urge  that  such  an  institution 
has  long  been  expected  from  our  part  of  India  by  men  of  science  in  Europe.  The  spot  is 
chosen,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  ; permit  me,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  the  capabilities  of 
Dapooree  for  the  purposes  assigned. 

The  general  qualities  of  the  climate  of  the  Deccan  sue  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here.  To  its  variability,  however,  the  range  of  temperature,  and  the  moderate  monsoons,  we 
may  oscribe  the  great  extent  of  vegetable  productions  of  other  countries,  tropical  and  tem- 
perate, which,  have  succeeded  at  various  times  and  places  wherever  the  least  attention  has 
been  paid  to  horticultimil  pursuits. 

The  principal  local  peculiarities  of  Dapooree  may  be  considered  to  be  a command  uf  soil 
and  a never  failing  supply  of  water,  circumstances  not  always  met  with  in  the  Deccan,  The 
depth  of  the  soil  in  most  parts  is  considerable,  a great  portion  of  it  being  the  common  black 
soil  of  the  country,  which  in  several  places  is  freely  mixed  with  river-  sand.  This  depth  of 
soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  large  frees,  while  the  immediate  vicinity  of  beds 
of  grey  limestone  in  the  trap  rocks  around,  the  fine  red  earth  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  trap  rock  itself  together  with  the  fine  and  coarse  sand  in  the  rivers  which  partly  sur- 
round the  garden,  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for  the  correction  and  improvement  of  that 
part  of  the  land,  which  is  formed  of  the  poorer  black  earth. 

The  land,  including  the  portion  on  which  the  bungalows  are  built,  is  in  extent  about  70 
English  acres,  of  which  about  one-third  is  now  under  irrigation.  In  addition  to  this  a large 
portion  will  be  brought  under  cultivation  during  the  cold  weather,  besides  a field  which  is 
let  for  the  season.  Wliuther  the  whole  land  can  be  brought  under  irrigation  witli  the  present 
allowance  from  Government,  will  remain  to  be  proved  ; but  at  any  rate,  the  quantity  now 
under  eidtivation  of  various  descriptions  is  as  much  as  can  conveniently  be  controlled  in  tins 
early  stage  of  the  establishment. 

I should  be  unwilling  to  give  an  opinion  how  far  it  will  be  advisable  hereafter  to  extend  or 
circumscribe  the  pecuniary  means  now  allowed  by  Government ; but  1 cannot  avoid  remarking 
that  the  expenses  of  an  institution  of  this  land  in  this  country  may  foe,  and  indeed  ought  to 
he,  comparatively  very  moderate.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  capital 
per  acre  laid  out  on  the  most  ordinary  garden  ground  in  England,  the  very  idea  of  a botanic 
garden  of  70  acres  may  appeal-  frightful ; hut  a moment’s  consideration  of  the  difference 
between  guarding  against  the  effects  of  a scorching  and  a freezing  climate  will  cause  all  appre- 
hension of  that  sort  to  vanish.  Here  will  be,  for  instance,  no  hot-houses,  no  hand-glasses, 
no  fi-nmes,  no  steamed  walls,  or  other  beautiful  modem  improvements.  A common  thatch, 
tent-walls,  and  a few  kuskus  mats  irrigated  will  be  the  very  acme  of  luxury  desired  in  those 
few  instances  where  vegetable  productions  may  require  any  shelter  from  the  peculiar  incon- 
veniences of  the  climate. 

As  it  appears  that  a portion  of  the  produce  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  is  sold  to 
aid  in  paying  the  expenses,  the  same  plan  is  proposed  to  be  adopted  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  so  much  land  should  render  no  return. 

It  is  not  recommended  to  lay  out  tins  garden  at  first  according  to  any  general  picturesque 
or  costly  plan,  for  several  reasons  besides  those  of  a pecuniary  nature.  The  soil,  although  so 
well  adapted  for  large  trees,  will  require  a considerable  alteration  of  its  surface  before  it  is 
brought  into  a proper  state  for  botanical  purposes.  This  must  be  effected  both  by  mixture 
and  by  manuring,  at  the  same  time  that  the  conn  fry  weed  must  be  thoroughly  eradicated  ; 
now  during  this  necessary  process,  a number  of  crops  of  useful  vegetables  may  be  raised, 
particularly  those  of  European  origin,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  clearing  the  land. 

Tliis  plan  is  also  recommended  us  a measure  of  economy,  in.  accordance  with  the  modern  hut 
unauswerab&'atoiri^  1 ttf  fcifriisP ' fo  of. Southampton  I ilrrary  Digitisation  Unit 
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When  my  late  lamented  predecessor  commenced  his  labours,  although  the  garden  was  to 
Appendix  (C.)  appearance  a neglected  jungle,  yet  it  contained  a number  of  useful,  ornamental,  and  curious 
_ — 7 trees.  The  orchard  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  peaches,  guavas  of  several  varieties,  loquats, 

Jotanicnl Gardens.  mtmgoes>  apples,  quinces,  and  apricots.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a vineyard  once  cele- 
brated, which  will  very  easily  be  restored.  "While  specimens  occur  of  the  Eugenia  jumbos, 
the  lam  us  Persiea  or  alligator  pear,  the  terminalia  or  Indian  almond,  and  several  varieties 
of  the  genus  citrus. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  timber  in  different  parts  of  the  estate,  which  contributes 
to  shelter  the  land  from  the  hot  winds.  The  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  originally  in  the  garden, 
and  interesting  as  botanical  specimens,  I shall  have  better  opportunities  hereafter  of  reporting 
nud  describing  ; suffice  it  bo  say,  that  they  form  a capital  ground-work,  and  will  alone  pro- 
vide much  employment,  in  the  botanical  department,  wlulo  seeds  of  niauy  of  them  will  be 
acceptable  for  distribution  at  home.  A number  of  most  useful  seeds,  as  well  as  a few  trees, 
have  been  received  from  tbe  honourable  Onmpaay’s  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  ; most  of  them 
promise  well,  bub  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  much  on  that  subject.  Some  excellent  supplies  of 
seed  have  also  been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  particularly  a largo  packet  from 
Coustantia.  1 have  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  ot'  several  friends  at  the  Presidency,  &c., 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  garden,  and  have  supplied  me  with  seeds  from  various 
countries.  Means  have  been  taken  to  insure  a good  supply  of  materials  from  England  ns 
well  as  from  China,  the  Isle  of  France,  Persia,  Ac. 

A correspondence  was  commenced  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Williamson  with  Dr.  Wallieh,  the  learned 
superinbendant  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta,  also  with  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  through  the  Secretary,  Mi-.  Sabine. 

I intend  shortly  to  recommence  botanical  correspondence  with  my  friend  Dr.  Graham, 
professor  of  botany  hi  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh  ; communications  will  also  be  made  in 
due  time  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  to  the  Linuean  Society  of  Loudon,  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  &c. 

The  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  tried  in  this  part  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  European  vegetables,  and  more  especially  at  Sircar  by  Major-General  Sir-  Lionel  Smith, 
are  extremely  satisfactory.  I believe  at  this  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  we  can  raise 
every  thing  which  the  colonists  of  Australasia  have  been  able  to  produce,  although  perhaps 
not  in  the  same  perfection.  Now  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  how  easily  the 
defects  of  soil  and  climate  may  be  counteracted  in  the  Deccan,  and  how  little  has  hitherto 
been  done  for  that  purpose,  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  considerable  advances  in  this 
department.  A detail  of  these  matters  I hope  to  include  in  a future  Report. 

The  introduction,  in  a public  establishment,  of  a modified  system  of  European  gardening, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
native  cultivators.  A wish  has  already  been  expressed  by  a much  respected  native  chief,  to 
receive  some  instructions  as  to  the  English  mode  of  cultivating  the  pobatoo,  and  accordingly 
a inode  of  procuring  large  tubers  Imviug  succeeded  in  the  Dapooroe  garden,  a description  of 
it  has  been  translated  int  o tins  Mahratta  language,  by  desire  of  the  honourable  the  Governor, 
who  is  kind  enough  to  circulate  it,  with  an  invitation  to  the  native  gentlemen  to  send 
gardeners  to  Dapooree,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  our  method  of  cultivation  iti  general. 
This  will  be  succeeded  by  other  directions  of  the  same  nature,  ns  soon  ns  the  arrangements 
and  experiments  are  completed. 

Although  botany  and  horticulture  come  more  closely  to  our  immediate  objects,  yet  the 
extent  of  laud  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  pay  some  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  great  success  which  lias  attended  the  introduction  of  lucerne  into  this  country,  gives 
promise  that  much  may  lie  done  in  improvement  of  the  vegeta  l do  food  of  man  and  beast, 
It  may  be  hinted  at  the  same  time  that  a more  general  introduction  of  irrigated  crops, 
(lucerne  for  .instance),  where  the  cultivation  can  he  proved  to  compensate  for  the  outlay  of 
additional  capital,  and  the  increased  rate  of  taxation,  may  materially  increnso  the  lnnd 
revenue  of  the  country.  Having  witnessed  the  success  that  has  attended  the  experiment  of 
introducing  the  growth  of  silk  at,  the  Poonah  jail,  I have  already  commenced  planting  mulberry 
trees,  and  breeding  silk-worms,  and  1 confess  I feel  considerable  confidence  ill  the  result  as 
liir  as  I can  judge  from  the  inquiries  I have  been  able  to  make.  In  this  idea  lam  confirmed 
by  the  opinion  of  Major  Sykes,  statistical  reporter,  who  is  a warm  advocate  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  silk  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  several  distinct  species  of  mulberry  in 
this  country,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  tbe  Bengal  silk-worm  is  not  fed  upon  the  best 
species,  and  that  lor  that  reason  the  silk  of  India  is  inferior  to  that  of  Italy.  This  question 
I hope  to  determine  by  experiment. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  establishment  will  be  the  introduction  of  various  kinds 
of  timber  into  the  Deccan.  For  this  purpose  I have  already  obtained  some  contributions 
from  Major  Sykes.  The  tcnlc,  the  saul,  and  other  valuable  tvecs  will  lie  planted  ns  soon  ns 
possible  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  and  other  eligible  spots.  This  subject  is  of  great  interest, 
aud  in  addition  to  its  practical  utility,  I shall  be  enabled,  by  following  up  inquiries,  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  queries  lately  circulated  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  both  native  and  foreign,  and 
measures  are  in  progress  for  making  preparations  of  such  as  may  succeed  in  tlu;  garden.  It 
having  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  our  soil  and  climate  arc  well  adapted  for  fc'ie 
growth  of  cofiee,  no  time  will  he  lost  in  procuring  plants  from  various  quarters.  Experiment 
on  the  different  plants  cultivated  for  oil,  and  also  for  cattle  fodder,  (the  grasses,  Si c.)  in  taw 
and  other  countries  will  come  within  the  scope  of  our  means,  and  any  suggestions  on  this  ana 
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Perhaps  I may  he  excused  going  more  fully  into  details  at  present  for  the  reasons  above 
stated  ; however,  in  the  mean  time  I trust  I shall  receive  and  enjoy  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  Government  in  bringing  to  maturity  this  infant  institution. 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  &c.  &c. 

(signed)  Charles  Lush,  M.D. 

Assistant  Surgeon  and  Superintendant  of  thQ 
Honourable  Company’s  Botanic  Garden. 


Appendix  (C.) 

(8.)  Report  of 
Dr.  Lush, 

1 October  1828. 


(9.) — EXTRACT  of  a LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  in  Council  at 
Bombay,  dated  August  19,  1829. 

20.  We  disapprove  your  having  formed  a botanical  garden  at  Dapooi'ee  without  our  sane-  (9.)  Letter  to  the 
tion.  Some  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  intelligent  and  interesting  Report  of  Dr.  Lush,  Bombay  Govorn- 
who  seems  well  qualified  for  the  office  of  supexdntendant,  certainly  deserve  encouragement,  mont>  19  August, 
and  the  great  attention  to  economy  which  that  report  indicates,  is  also  so  far  satisfactory.  1829. 

We  authorize  the  continuance  of  this  establishment  as  an  experiment,  and  shall  give  our 
final  decision  on  further  experience  of  its  comparative  expense  and  utility.  We  desire, 
however,  that  the  experiment  may  bo  carried  on  without  any  increase  of  the  actual  charge. 
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EMPLOYMENT  of  Surplus  Revenue  in  measures  of  Public 
Improvement,  &c. 


(1.) — Territorial  Finance  DESPATCH  to  Bengal,  dated  24th  February  1824. 

Para.  1.  Our  last  letter  to  you  in  tins  department  was  dated  the  4th  instant.  (1.)  Lotter  to  the 

2.  We  lately  received  your  despatch  in  this  department,  dated  the  19th  June  last,  com-  Bengal  Govern- 

municating  your  observations  on  the  results  of  a sketch  estimate  of  the  revenues  mul  charges  ment>  24  February 
of  India  in  the  year  1823-24.  1824- 

3.  Although  the  period  has  not  arrived  at  winch,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  correspondence, 
we  should  reply  to  that  despatch,  yet  it  contains  intimations  of  so  extraordinary  a character 
that  we  cannot  permit  any  avoidable  delay  to  occur  in  conveying  to  you  our  sentiments  and 
directions. 

4.  We  observe,  that  having  been  encouraged  to  expect  that  in  the  year  1823-24  there  will 
boa  surplus  revenue  of  considerable  amount  in  Lidia,  after  defraying  all  charges  payable 
there,  you  propose  to  sanction  arrangements  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  branches  of  our 
affairs  in  particular,  and  generally  in  all  other  departments  of  the  service,  from  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  you;  would  lie  restrained  by  considerations  of  economy  which  no  longer 
(in  your  opinion)  apply  with  the  same  force.  You  doubted  not  that  we  should  cordially  feel 
the  obligation  which  the  very  possession  of  a large  surplus  appears  to  you  to  imply,  of  em- 
ploying a part  of  our  resources  in  measures  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  community,  to  enlarge  the  sources  of  wealth,  to  facilitate 
commercial  intercourse,  and  to  correct  the  physical  disadvantages  of  the  country ; and  you 
add,  that  it  will  be  your  highest  pleasure  to  follow  up  the  design  (suggested  by  the  humane 
provisions  of  the  legislature,  and  in  full  accordance  with  what  you  consider  to  ho  our  benevo- 
lent purposes)  of  devoting  a portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  people,  to  the  extension  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
country. 

5.  You  have  not  stated  distinctly  whether  it  be  in  your  contemplation  that  either  of  these 
objects  should  he  obtained  by  the  appropriation  of  Burplus  revenue  properly  so  called.  It 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  remind  you  that  the  existence  of  a surplus  can  only  be 
ascertained  in  England  by  a combination  of  the  foreign  and  home  accounts,  and  that  when 
so  ascertained,  the  mode  of  its  application  is  by  law  vested  in  the  authorities  in  this  country. 

6.  Referring,  however,  to  the  12th  paragraph  of  your  despatch,  in  which  you  state  that 
a certain  prospective  increase  of  charge  may  lie  expected,  and  to  the  39  th  paragraph  of  your 
Accountant-general’s  report,  in  which  several  instances  of  expeoted  increase  of  charge  are 
specified,  we  presume  that  you  mean  to  pursue  without  delay  the  objects  winch  you  liave  in 
view,  by  augmenting  the  current  expenses  of  India,  and  thus  to  diminish,  as  much  ns  possible 
if  not  absorb,  the  fund  which,  by  the  13th  paragraph  of  your  letter,  you  appeal-  to  consider 
applicable  to  purposes  which  wo  may  deem  conducive  to  the  public  interests. 

7.  We  are  indeed  at  a loss  to  reconcile  this  construction  of  your  intentions  with  the  decla- 
ration that  your  design  has  been  “ suggested  by  the  humane  provisions  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  full  accordance  with  our  benevolent  purposes.” 

8.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  us  if  you  bad  explained  the  meaning  of  these  expres- 

sions. Knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  can  only  bo  derived  from  recorded  acts 
From  that  source  we  learn  that,  excepting  the  promotion  of  literary  objects  provided  for  in  the 
Act  of  the  53d  George  3,  cap.  155,  sect.  43,  the  only  purpose  specifically  named  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  appropriation  of  surplus  means,  is  the  liquidation  of  debt  To  the  provisions  of 
the  law  it  j%  pqp.difetft  pfty , strict  ?>Rll  skwriWi  I 

ox  debt  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of  the  territory  under  our  rule. 
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9 It  would  appear  from  your  despatch  that  you  entertain  a different  opinion,  and  that  you 

that  the  first  objects  to  which  surplus  means  should  be  applied  are  the  augmentation 
of  ejdetmg  estaUHimenb,  and  worts  of  pulUc  utility. 

10  These  objects,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  may  be  fit  subjects  for  discussion  with  ns  at  a 
proper  season,  but  we  cannot  withhold  from  you  the  expression  of  our  surprise  at  your  inti- 
mation of  an  intention  to  act  upon  your  own  opinions  without  awaiting  the  result  of  a 


reterence  to  us.  n it 

11.  From  the  tenor  of  your  recent  despatches,  it  would  Beom  as  il  you  had  reversed  the 
order  of  things,  and  considered  as  a general  rule  a course  of  government  independent  of  our 
authority  subject  to  very  few  exceptions  ; but  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  you 
that  the  government  of  India  must  be  administered  under  our  immediate  orders  and  directions, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  importance,  without  our  previous  sanction,  is  an 
exception  from  a general  rule,  and  can  only  he  justified  in  cases  where  the  public  interests 
would  not  admit  of  the  lapse  of  time  which  a reference  to  England  would  occasion. 

12.  Judging  from  the  intentions  you  express  of  carrying  into  effect  augmentations  of  ex- 
penditure inevery  department,  and  from  the  measures  of  which  you  have  advised  us  for  the 
increase  of  the  Bengal  army,  as  well  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a former  paragraph, 
we  are  apprehensive  that  some  of  the  plims,  at  least,  which  you  had  iu  contemplation  at  the 
date  of  your  despatch,  are  already  in  operation.  Wo  observe,  indeed,  with  concern,  that  the 
civil  charges  of  your  Presidency,  after  excluding  interest  on  debt  and  the  charge  on  nccount 
of  Mai  wall  opium,  are  estimated  for  1823-24  at  more  than  23  lacs  of  rupees  beyond  then- 
amount  in  1821-22,  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  amount  of  the  town  duties  of  Calcutta,  which 
yon  state  to  he  applied  to  purposes  of  local  improvement,  viz.  5 or  6 lacs,  or  say,  S’  R“  5,50,000, 
the  increase  will  amount  to  the  large  sum  of  nearly  29  lacs  of  rupees,  or  33(5,0002,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  last  actual  accoimts  that  we  have  received. 

13.  We  now  give  yon  our  positive  instructions  to  suspend  the  execution  of  all  the  plans  to 
which  wo  have  referred  as  soon  as  this  despatch  shall  have  reached  you,  and  to  abstain  from 
carrying  into  effect,  without  our  previous  concurrence, . except  under  circumstances  of  dear 
and  urgent  necessity,  any  important  measures  tending  either  to  diminish  our  resources  or  to 
augment  our  expenditure,  and  we  must  also  add,  that  any  failure  in  future  of  compliance  with 
our  reiterated  injunctions  of  previous  reference  to  us  will  call  forth  our  severe  displeasure. 

14.  We  are  far  from  being  prepared  to  agree  with  you  in  opinion  that  our  financial  pros- 
pects are  such  as  you  represented  them  to  he. 

15.  Our  estimate  of  the  surplus,  after  defraying  all  charges  in  England  as  well  as  iu  India, 
iB  very  materially  different  from  yours.  But  we  purposely  abstain  from  entering,  in  this 
despatch,  into  any  details  upon  this  subject,  and  from  making  the  observations  which  are 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  your  letter  and  of  the  Accountant-general's  report,  both  of  which 
exhibit  many  instances  of  misconception.  We  thus  abstain,  because  wo  are  anxious  that  you 
should  understand  that  the  serious  displeasure  with  which  we  have  read  your  despatches  is 
quite  independent  of  any  question  of  account.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
revenue,  it  is  no  part  of  your  duty  to  appropriate  it ; indeed,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  should 
be  aware  of  its  existence.  You  cannot  he  informed,  by  anticipation,  of  the  measures  which 
may  have  been  adopted  by  us,  under  the  sanction  required  by  law  (which  sanction,  by  a pre- 
mature expenditure  in  India,  is  absolutely  evaded),  for  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  which  may 
arise.  In  illustration  of  this  remark  we  remind  you,  that  long  before  this  letter  reaches  you, 
yon  will  have  received  instructions  for  remitting  two  crores  of  rupees  to  England,  and  we  now 
inform  you  that  the  demand  upon  our  Indian  revenues  for  the  repayment  of  territorial  charges, 
which  have  been  or  will  be  defrayed  by  us  during  this  current  year,  is  estimated  at  1,950,0002. 


(2.) — EXTRACT  Territorial  Finance  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  19  th  October  182(5. 

(Answer  to  Letter,  dated  24th  February  1824.) 

Benoa/^overn-'10  PREVIOUSLY  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  now  referred  to,  wo  had  (as  explained  in  our 
ment,  19  Oct.  1826.  despatch  of  the  81  st  December  1824)  caused  all  public  works  likely  to  occasion  any  con- 
siderable disbursement,  and  which  were  not  of  indispensable  necessity,  or  such  as  that  the 
discontinuance  of  them  would  be  seriously  detrimental,  to  be  suspended,  in  consequence  of 
the  probability  of  prolonged  hostilities  and  the  great  expense  of  the  war  ; and  having  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a surplus  revenue,  the  discussion  of  the  subject  would  have  had 
reference  rather  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  might  return  at  a future  period,  than  to 
arrangements  actually  in  progress  or  immediately  contemplated. 

19.  It  appeared  consequently  to  he  unnecessary  to  trouble  your  honourable  Court  with 
any  immediate  reply,  and  the  pressure  of  the  actual  exigency  loft  your  Government  little 
leisiu-e  for  speculative  reasonings  of  distant  application.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  proper  to  submit  to  your  honourable  Court,  such  remarks  ns  have 
occurred  to  us,  and  to  solicit  for  our  future  guidance  a communication  of  your  directions  on 
the  points  which  still  appeal-  to  be  doubtful.  But  first.,  wo  beg  leave  to  explain  the  course  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  the  Government  on  the  receipt  of  your  honourable  Court’s  letter. 

20.  The  Governor-general  in  Council  understood  it  to  be  the  intention  of  your  honourable 
Court,  by  the  instructions  contained  in  the  despatch  now  under  acknowledgment,  to  require 
only  that  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  plans  contemplated  by  the  Lite  Government  should  be 
suspended,  not  that  what  had  been  done  should  bo  undone,  nor  that  works  in  progress 

Prinehouht'ibo  dieecniflfrtt<idi,l  end1  ilia  .crmseqiic^itlyi ! ¥0fiul  V«d,l  i ; JjAd.tr-ixl ^ ftl  1 oju-ibitl gem ents  of  the 
latter  description,  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  orders  which  your  honourable  Court  might  f^e 
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fit  to  communicate  in  each,  case,  on  a consideration  of  the  proceedings,  as  submitted  to  yon  from  

the  proper  department.  Appendix  (D.) 

21.  Reflecting  how  little  has  been  done  for  this  country  in  the  way  of  public  works,  how  — — 

sure  the  advantage,  even  in  an  immediate  pecuniary  view,  of  applying  a portion  of  the  public  (2.)  Letter  from  the 

resources  to  the  purpose  of  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  by  means  of  roads,  canals,  and  Bengal  Govern- 

the  like  ; how  necessary  to  the  health  of  our  cities,  and  consequently  to  the  increase  of  their  men t,  ] 9 Oct.  1826. 

population  and  wealth,  the  various  improvements  are,  to  winch  your  late  Government  had 

destined  the  town  duties  ; and  thoroughly  convinced  as  we  have  always  been,  that  until  the 

habits  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  population  arc  completely  changed  it  would  he  vain  to 

expect  the  community  to  undertake  such  works,  or  to  look  to  individual  enterprise  for  their 

completion,  it  was  not  without  much  pain  that  the  Governor-general  in  Council  came  to  the 

resolution  of  curtailing  this  branch  of  expenditure. 

22.  And  we  still  indulge  a confident  persuasion  that  at  no  distant  period  your  honourable 
Court  will  see  reason  to  direct  (in  the  event  of  a surplus  revenue  being  realized)  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  plans,  which  the  late  Governor-general  in  Council  contemplated  for  the  more 
extended  application  of  the  public  funds  to  public  works,  with  such  modifications  and  subject 
to  such  restrictions  as  in  your  wisdom  may  seem  to  he  expedient. 

23.  As  to  the  increase  of  the  army,  any  discussion  here  would  be  out  of  place ; and  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  officer's  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  lines,  we  shall  remark 
only,  that  the  measures  which  were  adopted  of  that  nature,  were  adopted  on  distinct  grounds 
of  expediency.  These  would  have  been  equally  strong,  though  no  surplus  revenue  had 
existed.  Indeed,  the  increase  of  European  officers  employed  in  the  collections  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  insuring  an  increase  of  revenue  without  oppression  to  the  people. 

And  in  the  judicial  department  the  fundamental  question  of  course  was,  whether  the  proposed 
officer's  were  requisite  for  the  due  administration  of  affairs.  The  existence  of  a surplus 
revenue  operated  merely  to  remove  the  financial  objection  against  what  was  otherwise  most 
desirable ; but  the  matter  discussed  was  not,  as  your  honourable  Court  would  appear  to  have 
inferred,  the  disposal  of  a surplus  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2-1.  In  all  the  cases,  indeed,  we  should  properly  consider  the  expenditure  to  come  under 
the  head  of  civil  establishments,  and  though  your  Government  would  of  course  justly  incur 
censure  if  it  entertained  any  establishments,  the  advantage  of  having  which  may  not 
decidedly  preponderate  over  any  disposal  of  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  them,  in  the 
shape  of  surplus  revenue  ; yet  in  applying  any  part  of  the  public  resources  to  the  support  of 
establishments,  it  cannot,  we  should  conceive,  be  justly  charged  with  a violation  of  the 
enactment  contained  in  the  55th  section  of  the  53d  of  the  late  King,  cap.  1 55. 

25.  The  question  whether  revenue  shall  he  levied,  or  establishments,  civil  or  military,  main- 
tained, appears  to  he  quite  distinct  from  that  winch  touches  the  disposal  of  a surplus  revenue, 
though,  of  course,  if  your  Government  should  causelessly  abandon  any  source  of  income,  should 
woatefully  maintain  useless  establishments,  or  improvidently  negleot  to  entertain  what  are 
requisite  for  the  security  and  good  government  of  the  country,  they  would  speedily  cause 
the  surplus  revenue  of  India  bo  disappear,  and  otherwise  incur  the  gravest  responsibility. 

26.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  reason  to  solicit  your  particular  consideration 
of  the  legislative  provision  above  quoted,  and  your  present  despatch,  makes  us  more  thou 
ever1  anxious  to  have  the  doubts  that  occur  to  us  on  the  subject  settled. 

27.  Had  it  been  possible  absolutely  to  fix  your  Indian  establishments  as  they  stood  at  the 
time  the  Act  was  passed,  and  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  your 
Indian  Governments  from  making  any  addition  to  them,  and  to  regard  as  surplus  revenue  all 
that  remained,  after  providing  for  the  objects  specified  iu  the  rule  above  quoted,  and  for  the 
repayment  of  the  home  advances  (the  scale  of  establishments  being  so  fixed),  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  principle  would  have  been  declared;  and  then,  undoubtedly,  the  arrangements 
to  which  we  now  refer  would  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  the  rule  relative  to  the  appro- 
priation of  a surplus.  But  the  case  not  being  so,  we  should  have  conceived  ourselves  to  be 
quite  unshackled  by  any  legislative  provision  iu  deciding  on  the  matters  under  discussion ; 
though  bound,  of  course,  to  satisfy  you  that  any  measures  tending  either  to  diminish  the 
resources,  or  to  augment  the  expenditure  of  your  government  were  of  clear  expediency,  and 
to  justify  by  special  and  urgent  considerations  any  departure  from  the  line  of  conduct  your 
honourable  Court  might  have  prescribed. 

28.  Under  the  orders  conveyed  in  your  honourable  Court’s  present  despatch,  we  shall  of 
course,  even  though  the  return  of  peace  should  again  restore  the  Indian  surplus,  carefully 
avoid  commencing,  without  your  previous  sanction,  any  public  work  involving  considerable 
expense,  or  authorizing,  except  under  circumstances  of  necessity,  any  large  addition  to  the 
public  establishments,  or  the  remission  of  any  permanent  duties  or  taxes. 

29.  So  far  your  injunctions  being  precise,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
however  much  we  may  regret  that  in  practice  they  must  debar  your  governments  from  adopting 
many  measures  of  clear  expediency,  and  compel  them  to  suggest  arrangements,  under  the  con- 
viction that,  if  executed  at  all,  their  execution  will  generally  belong  to  others. 

30.  In  the  11th  paragraph  of  your  honourable  Oourt’s  letter,  you  remark  as  follows : — 

“ From  the  ten  or  of  your  recent  despatches,  it  would  seem  as  if  you  bad  reversed  the  order 
of  things,  and  considered  as  a general  rule,  a course  of  government  independent  of  our 
authority,  subject  to  very  few  exceptions ; but  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  yon, 
that  the  government  of  India  must  he  administered  under  our  immediate  order's  and  directions, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  any  measures  of  importance,  without  our  previous  sanction,  is  an 
exception  from  the  general  rule,  and  can  only  he  justified  in  cases  where  the  public  interests 

| nil 

81.  We  are  not  immediately  aware  of  the  despatches  to  winch  your  honourable  Court 
(445 — L)  v V 2 refer 
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Appendix  (D.)  former  Government,  it  might  be  sufficient  for  us  respectfully  to  disclaim  every  notion  of 

pursuing  a course  of  government  independent  of  your  authority.  It  is  not  indeed  a mere 

Employment  of  submission  to  the  rules  constituted  for  our  guidance,  when  we  express  our  persuasion  that 
Surplus  Revenue.  ^j1Q  wou  'being  of  India  essentially  depends  on  an  enlightened,  vigorous,  and  (we  would 
almost  venture  to  add)  jealous  supervision  on  the  part  of  your  honourable  Court. 

32.  But  we  confess  that  our  conception  of  the  constitution  of  your  government  had  led  us 
to  conclusions  scarcely  consistent  with  the  principle  that  the  adoption  of  any  measure  of 
importance  without  your  previous  sanction,  is  an  exception  from  the  general  rule,  whether  we 
refer  to  tho  past  proceedings  of  the  government  in  all  departments,  proceedings  frequently 
honoured  with  your  approbation,  or  to  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  which,  by  specially 
defining  the  matters  requiring  a previous  reference,  to  England,  must,  by  implication,  be 
understood  to  regard  other  acts  as  legitimately  belonging  to  the  Indian  government,  we  must 
infer  that,  in  all  the  ordinary  though  important  functions  of  civil  government,  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  was  expected  and  required  to  adopt,  under  the  solemn  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  possession  of  extensive  powers,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
your  honourable  Court  such  measures  as  might  appear  to  be  required  for  the  public  good. 

33.  In  regard  to  arrangements  involving  any  large  augmentation  of  expense  or  diminution 
of  revenue,  we  have  already  explained  our  sentiments.  Bub  as  to  other  measures,  we  beg 
respectfully  to  solicit  your  honourable  Court  to  reconsider  tho  application  of  the  rule 
conveyed  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  to  favour  us  with  a distinct  communication  of  your 
views  and  wishes,  with  reference  to  the  several  departments  of  tho  government,  that  we 
may  be  free  from  the  risk  of  misapprehending  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  your 
honourable  Court  in  regard  to  tho  principles  on  which  the  administration  of  this  country  is  to 
be  conducted. 

34.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  pressure  on  the  finances  conse- 
quent upon  the  late  war,  the  allowances  assigned  by  the  late  Governor-general  in  Council  for 
purposes  of  public  educatiou  were  not  discontinued.  The  detail  of  the  appropriation  of  that 
fund  has  been  fully  submitted  to  you  from  the  proper1  department ; and  we  trust  your 
honourable  Court  will  see  reason  to  approve  the  resolution  of  Government  still  to  continue 
our  support  to  the  institutions  in  question.  The  cessation  of  it  would  indeed  essentially 
interrupt  the  progress  of  arrangements  from  which  we  anticipate  many  and  important  advan- 
tages. And  when  we  reflect  how  seriously  the  public  servico  suffers  from  the  defective  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  appropriation  of  the  public  revenues  more 
urgently  called  for  than  that  which  is  destined  to  remedy  so  great  an  ovil.  To  this  point 
your  late  Government  would  appear  chiefly  to  have  adverted,  in  speaking  of  the  humane  pro- 
visions of  the  legislature,  though  at  the  same  time  reference  might  perhaps  bo  had  to  the 
solemn  declaration  contained  in  the  33d  section  of  the  Act ; since  nothing  could  probably  tend 
more  to  promote  tho  interests  and  happiness  of  tho  nativo  inhabitants  of  tlio  British  dominions 
in  India,  or  be  better  calculated  to  introduce  among  them  useful  lenowlodgo  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable shape,  than  works  and  institutions  such  as  were  contemplated. 

35.  The  utmost  expense  likely  to  attend  the  construction  of  roads,  canola,  and  other  public 
works  of  utility  (if  indeed  an  increased  income  lmd  not  boon  insured)  would  nob  have  gone 
to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  reduce  tho  amount  of  surplus  revenue.  The  fund 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  education  was  distinctly  defined.  The  application  of 
the  town  duties  could  readily  be  recalled,  on  tho  receipt  of  instructions  from  your  honourable 
Court  to  that  effect.  In  like  manner  tho  new  offices  constituted,  if  found  unproductive 
of  commensurate  advantage,  could  at  once  be  discontinued;  and  all  would,  on  the 
calcidations  then  made,  have  left  a largo  disposable  surplus  to  be  appropriated  as  you  might 
direct. 

36.  The  increase  of  military  charges  was  sanctioned  as  a measure  of  necessity,  to  which, 
therefore,  tbe  general  objection  of  your  honourable  Court  would  not  apply.  And  it  is  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  amount  of  thoso  charges,  we  have 
hitherto  been  called  upon  to  discuss,  not  how  a surplus  revenue  ought  to  bo  appropriated,  but 
how  the  indispensable  exigencies  of  the  public  service  are  to  bo  mot. 


(3.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
at  Bengal  (Financial  Department),  dated  24.-th  September  1828. 

(3.)  Letter  to  the  Previously  to  the  review  of  your  accounts,  we  will  reply  to  that  part  of  your  letter  in 
Bengal  Govern-  tins  department  dated  19th  October  1826,  in  which  you  request  to  he  furnished  with  a 
mcnt.24Sept.1828.  distinct  communication  of  our  sentiments  and  directions  regarding  the  principles  upon  which 
the  local  administration  of  India  is  to  be  conducted. 

This  request  arises  out  of  our  despatch  to  you  of  the  24th  February  1 824,  in  which  wliilst 
animadverting  upon  your  having  carried  into  effect  several  important  and  expensive 
arrangements  without  reference  to  us,  wo  reminded  you,  “ that  the  government  of  India 
must  be  administered  under  our  immediate  orders  and  directions,  and  that  the  adoption  of 
any  measure  of  importance  without  our  previous  sanction  is  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule,  and  can  only  bo  justified  in  cases  where  the  public  interests  would  not  admit  of  the  lapse 
of  time  which  a reference  to  England  would  occasion/’ 

Tho  principle  which  we  thus  asserted  appears  to  us  to  bo  so  strictly  in  accordance  wth  the 
provisions  of  the  legislature,  and  so  obviously  expedient  in  itself,  that  we  are  surprised  at 
Pr i ye® iJseiosfl  nhcefeSOTrychtsiaplicftS®  dffihfthep ! ex'pb  <t?i  luipbn  the  subject. 

Those  views  we  proceed  to  explain,  and  we  shall  do  so  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood 

being, 
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■being  solicitous  upon  a point  of  sucb  vital  consequence  to  the  efficiency  of  our  superin-  

tendence  and  to  the  character  of  your  government  ns  subordinate  to  us,  that  the  bare  Appendix  (D.) 
possibility  of  mistake  or  misconception  should  be  avoided.  — — 

You  seem  to  consider,  that  because  the  legislature  has  in  certain  cases  prescribed  a refer-  (®0  better  to  the 
once  to  the  home  authorities,  it  must  be  presumed  to  have  committed  all  other  cases  to 
the  local  governments.  Gnt’  eP  * * 

Our  opinion  is  precisely  the  converse  of  that  with  which  you  appear  to  be  impressed.  The 
whole  superintendence  of  the  administration  of  India  is  by  law  vested  in  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India ; and,  except- 
ing the  few  instances  in  which  the  power  is  specifically  given  to  yon,  you  have  no  authority  to 
originate  auy  measures,  hut  that  which  you  derive  under  our  orders,  and  from  the  discretion 
which  must  necessarily  vest  in  you  to  act  according  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

The  difference  between  the  measures  to  which  you  refer  as  requiring  a reference  to 
England,  agreeably  to  law,  and  other  measures,  is  simply  this,  that  the  avoidance  of  such  a 
reference  would  in  the  one  case  he  a breach  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  other 
case  a violation  of  our  orders,  which  you  are  bound  by  law  to  obey. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  discretion  with  which  you  are  invested,  to  act 
without  previous  communication  with  us.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  passage  from 
and  to  India,  and  in  the  preparation  in  this  country  of  replies  to  your  despatches,  is  so  great 
as  obviously  to  require  that  the  discretionary  power  to  act  upon  your  own  authority  should 
be  wide  and  liberal ; and  we  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  or  intention  to  interfere  with 
a judicious  exercise  of  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  never  admit  that  you  are  justified  in  using  such  a discre- 
tion in  cases  like  those  which  called  for  the  animadversions  in  our  despatch,  dated  the  24th 
February  1824. 

Large  augmentations  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  establishments,  and  of  the  army  during 
peace,  undertakings  of  public  works  of  magnitude,  and  alterations  of  vast  extent  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  registered  debt,  were  obviously  all  measures,  which,  as  they  did 
not  press  for  immediate  adoption,  ought  not  to  have  been  commenced  without  our  previous 
consent ; the  more  especially  as  most  of  such  measures,  those  wo  mean  for  increasing  the 
establishments,  could  not  be  rendered  practically  efficient  without  the  supply  from  us  of  the 
required  number  of  additional  functionaries. 

We  now  explicitly  inform  you,  that  reference  to  England  upon  all  matters  of  importance 
involving  change  of  principle  or  increase  of  establishment  and  expense  of  large  amount,  is  to 
be  the  general  rule  by  winch  you  are  to  be  guided,  and  from  which  you  are  not  to  depart, 
except  in  cases  in  which  the  public  service  obviously  and  urgently  calls  for  greater  prompti- 
tude of  action  than  would  consist  with  the  delay  of  such  a reference.  This  is  the  criterion 
by  which  your  responsibility  will  be  judged  of  by  us,  and  by  which  alone  you  would  be  jus- 
tified in  acting  without  our  previous  sanction. 
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EXTRACTS  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  General  Minute  of  November  30,  1830,  on  liia  Appendix  (E.) 

administration  of  the  Bombay  Government.  

Buildings  and  PubUo  Roads. 

253.  No  measures  tend  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a government,  and  often  to  Extracts  from 

further  the  ends  of  time  economy,  than  public  works  if  judiciously  made.  None  had  received  Sir.1.  Malcolms 
more  attention  at  Bombay,  and  I found  that  settlement  more  forward  in  these  improvements  °^ov' 

than  any  in  India.  Among  the  many  buildings  that  had  been  erected,  the  Town  Hall  and 

Mint,  which  were  in  a progress  of  completion,  are  alike  conspicuous  for  the  elegance  and 
convenience  of  their  construction.  Admirable  roads  had  been  formed  throughout  the  island 
of  Bombay  ; the  street  of  the  native  town  widened  ; and  a communication  by  a causeway 
with  Salsette  much  increased  in  breadth,  which  it  required.  A great  military  road,  with  seve- 
ral bridges  bad  been  constructed  from  Panwell  to  Poona,  a distance  of  seventy  miles,  over  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  and  another  surmounting  the  same  range  was  in  progress  from  oppo- 
site Tannali  to  Nussick  ; and  along  those  roads,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  bungalows 
were  erected  and  placed  upon  a footing  that  gave  excellent  accommodation  for  travellers. 

254.  These  were  the  principal  works  that  bad  been  made  before  my  arrival,  and  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  and  the  reduction  to  be  effected  of  finance,  I have  not  hesitated  to 
recommend  sucb  further  improvements  as  were  in  my  opinion  calculated  to  be  productive 
of  real  use  to  the  country,  as  well  as  a benefit  to  Government. 

255.  In  Bombay  an  excellent  road  has  been  made  to  Malabar  point ; the  temporary  bun- 
galows at  which  (that  formerly  cost  considerable  sums  in  repairs  and  annual  erection)  have 
been  made  permanent,  so  as  to  afford  excellent  accommodation  for  the  Governor.  By  this 
arrangement  be  lias  been  able  to  make  over  the  large  and  valuable  bouse  in  the  fort,  appro- 
priated, but  not  used  for  many  years,  ns  bis  residence,  to  the  purposes  of  an  office  for  the 
secretary’s  department,  for  which  it  has  proved  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted,  and  it  serves 
also,  till  the  Town  Hall  is  finished,  for  the  council  room.  Almost  all  the  military  officers  are 
in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  secretaries  ; and  the  allotment  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  TowjP  JJnlkloi  [bhecreimuiinaj  qaibfe  bffieejssiwiBf  bwidfiS  iglifoii 

(445, — I.)  u u 3 from 
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from  these  being  concentrated,  be  attended  -with  a very  great  saving  to  government,  the 
amount  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  rupees,  while  the  Governor  is  actually 
better  accommodated  than  lie  was  before,  at  a cost  of  little  more  than  the  rent  for  one  year 
of  the  permanent  annual  saving  this  arrangement  lias  enabled  him  to  make. 

256.  The  roads  on  Salsette  have  been  improved  within  the  last  three  years,  and  that  lead- 
inf  from  CoLsett  to  the  top  of  the  Tull  Ghaut  has  been  finished,  and  the  Ghaut  which  carries 
on  the  road  to  Malligaum  and  Dhoolia,  made  quite  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages.  The 
great  military  road  to  Poona  was  at  the  same  season  almost  impracticable  from  a morass 
that  extended  six  miles  between  Karlee  and  Wargam  ; this  b as  been  made  sound,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  road  kept  in  complete  repair.  But  the  obstacles  to  loaded  wheel  carriages 
proceeding  by  the  road  still  remained,  while  the  Shore  Ghaut  continued  impracticable  for 
them.  A full  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  personal  examination  of  the  levels  wliich  had 
been  taken  some  years  ago  by  an  engineer  officer,  and  the  opinion  of  Captain  Hughes,  who 
had  been  much  employed  on  this  road,  satisfied  me  that  this  work  might  he  effected  at  one- 
half  the  expense  at  which  it  was  estimated  ; and  1 was  further  convinced  it  would  prove 
not  only  a saving,  but  a source  of  revenue  to  government;  my  colleagues  coinciding  in  the 
view  I took  of  this  work,  a contract  was  given  to  Captain  Hughes,  who  engaged  to  complete 
the  Ghaut  for  one  lac  of  rupees.  1 cannot  better  illustrate  what  has  been  done,  than  by 
quoting  my  last  minute  on  the  subject. 

257.  On  the  10th  November,  I opened  the  Bhore  Ghaut,*  which  though  nob  quite  com- 
pleted, was  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  drive  down  with  a party  of  gentlemen  in 
several  carriages.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a correct  idea  of  this  splendid  work,  wliich 
may  he  said  to  break  down  the  wall  between  the  Ooncan  and  the  Deccan.  It  will  give  facility 
to  commerce,  he  the  greatest  convenience  to  troops  and  travellers,  and  lessen  the  expense  of 
European  and  other  articles  to  all  who  reside  in  the  Deccan.  This  Ghaut  will  positively 
prove  a creation  of  revenue,  for  I am  satisfied  from  a decrease  of  Hanvallage,  and  the  offers 
already  made  to  farm  the  duties,  that  the  first  year  will  produce  twenty  thousand  rupees, 
and  that  the  ordinary  revenue  will  hereafter  rise  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  ; while  on 
any  military  operation  occurring  in  a quarter  which  required  the  troops  in  the  Deccan  to 
move,  the  outlay  would  he  paid  by  the  cheap  transmission  of  stores,  in  a twelvemonth. 

258.  A very  excellent  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  river  at  Poona,  wliich  is  a great  con- 
venience to  the  inhabitants  and  to  the  troops ; to  complete,  however,  this  great  line  of  mili- 
tary and  commercial  communication,  another  bridge  over  the  river  at  Daporee  is  required, 
and  a road  from  Panwell  to  Malwa,  a distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  Tliis  being 
over  a swamp  would  be  attended  with  some  cost,-]-  but  none  that  would  not  soon  be  repaid 
by  light  duties  on  it.  There  would  be  none  of  those  delays  for  tides,  winch  as  long  as  the 
Panwell  River  is  used  must  take  place ; and  there  being  ton  feet  water  at  ebb  tide  at  Malwa, 
would  render  it  practicable  for  a steamer  of  light  draft  at  all  times  ; and  the  passage  from  the 
continent  to  Bombay,  which  during  four  moutlis  of  the  year  often  takes  twelve  and  some- 
times twenhy-fom-  hours,  would  be  made  in  two  or  three.  This  is  of  more  consequence,  as 
it  delays  the  post.  The  attention  of  my  successor  will,  I trust,  be  early  called  to  tliis  im- 
provement, as  well  as  to  that  of  deepening  the  channel  near  Tnnnali,  or  forming  a short  canal 
to  enable  country  craft  from  the  northward  to  make  passages  quicker  and  safer  to  Bombay. 
This  work  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Bombay,  would  I mil  quite  satisfied 
richly  repay  any  outlay.  It  was  with  mo  an  object  to  have  induced  the  wealthier  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  to  engage  in  them,  and  it  would  be  politic  in  Government  to 
give  them  the  most  liberal  encouragement. 

259.  In  consequence  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut  being  rendered  practicable,  a contract  has  been 
made  by  an  enterprising  East  Indian  to  convey  the  dawk  by  a light  wheeled  carriage  to 
Poona,  which  will  make  several  hours  difference  in  its  arrival ; and  this  is  of  more  conse- 
quence, as  Poona  is  the  station  through  wliich  the  line  of  post  runs  from  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Hyderabad.  Adverting  to  this  centrical  position  in  the  Deccan,  I desired  to  establish 
a communication  by  a semaphore  telegraph  to  this  city.  This  was  disapproved  by  the 
Governor-general  in  Council,  who,  probably  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the  telegraph  that  had 
been  established  at  Bengal,  concluded  it  would  be  attended  with  considerable  outlay  at 
Bombay : but  the  fact  was  exactly  the  reverse.  From  the  favorable  stations,  the  original 
expense  of  telegraphs  and  post  would  not  have  been  three  thousand  rupees,  and  the  monthly 
expense  within  three  hundred  : and  had  private  communication  been  admitted,  that  would 
have  been  reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  I state  these  facts,  because  I wish  them  to  meet  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  will  see  on  the  perusal  of  my  minutes  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, the  many  important  advantages  as  well  as  saving  of  expenditure  that  might  have 
resulted  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  of  conveying  rapid  intelligence  in  a country  so 
favourably  situated  for  it  os  Bombay.  Telegraphs  are  used  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  for 
communication  with  vessels  in  the  harbour.  They  save  money  and  labour,  and  are  attended 
with  no  expense  whatever,  for  from  their  simple  construction  and  the  excellent  dictionary 
which  an  officer £ of  the  establishment  has  written,  the  invalids  and  Lascars  of  the  signal 
post,  the  boatmen  of  the  harbour,  and  the  peons  of  the  government  house,  and  the  oflicers 
are  capable  of  working  them,  and  doing  so  interferes  butiittlo  with  then-  other  duties. 

260.  The  Deccan  is  particularly  favourable  for  roads,  and  the  collector  ol' Poona  lias  made 
them  in  many  directions  at  a cost  not  exceeding  300  rupees  per  mile.  When  a bridge  is  to 


* Tho  height  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  2,000  feet ; the  length  of  the  road  is  threo  miles  and  tbree- 
i'lqilbrifei-svaiiO  gluts' 3eKSithe£ .ibrary  Digitisation  l nil 

t Captain  Hughes  gnvo  an  estimate  and  offered  to  contract  for  its  completion  for  44,000  rupees. 

$ Captain  Jacob  of  the  Artillery. 
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be  built  or  a morass  passed,  be  as  well  as  the  principal  collector  at  Ahmecbrugger  will  be 
aided  by  the  engineer  corps  stationed  at  Seroor,  a great  proportion  of  which,  under  scientific 
direction,  will  by  recent  arrangements  be  constantly  employed  during  peace  on  useful  public 
works. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 
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261.  In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  the  communication  with  the  sea  has  been  trreatlv  Sir  J-  Malcolm’s 
a.  v:.„ 1..  r>..i ri  ...  i.,  , , , Mirmta  Nnr  3 


facilitated  by  the  military  road  made  from  Vingorla  to  Belgaum ; another  between  the  latter  of  Nov.  30, 

place  and  Darwar  will  be  finished  in  two  months.  I have  dwelt  much  in  a letter  to  the  Gover-  1830‘ 
nor-general,  under  date  the  27th  November  1 830,  upon  the  importance  of  gradually  making 
roads  along  our  principal  lines  of  military  stations  throughout  India.  It  tends  more  than  all 
other  measures  to  establish  and  preserve  public  peace.  It  civilizes  nnd  wins  to  order  predatory 
classes  of  men.  The  power  of  rapidly  combining  our  military  resources  adds  in  an  incalcu- 
lable manner  to  our  strength.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  increased  when  the  means 
of  conveying  it  to  distant  markets  are  provided,  and  commerce  in  nil  its  branches  improved. 

262.  I have  not  proposed  to  the  Governor-general  any  immediate  outlay  unsuitod  to  the 
actual  condition  of  our  finances,  but  that  when  the  lines  are  fixed,  the  roads  between  our 
stations  should  be  gradually  made.  This  plan,  in  fact,  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Deccan, 
and  its  advantages  will  eveiy  day  become  more  apparent. 

263.  An  excellent  ghaut  was  made  seven  years  ago,  from  the  Southern  Concan  to  the 
territories  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the  Ilajah  of  Sattara.  This  line  of  commu- 
nication has  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries,  but  Is  seldom  used  for 
military  purposes. 

264.  The  Rajah  of  Sattara  has  made  many  excellent  roads  ; the  principal  is  that  to  the 
mountain  of  Maiiabuleshwar,  by  which  a direct  communication  is  established  with  Mahar,  a 
small  commercial  town  on  the  river  Savitree,  which  is  navigable  from  it  to  the  town  of  Ban- 
cote  for  boats  of  considerable  size. 

265.  Since  my  arrival  at  Bombay  the  Rajah  has  been  induced  to  cany  this  road  over  the 
table  land  of  the  Maiiabuleshwar,  and  down  the  first  range  of  mountains,  making  what  is 
termed  the  Rotinda  Ghaut.  The  still  more  difficult  pass  of  Par,  wliich  descends  to  the  Con- 
can,  has  been  made  by  Government,  and  the  road  carried  to  Mahar,  from  which  to  Nagota 
(a  distance  of  forty  miles)  a road  is  now  constructing  which  will  in  many  respects  be  of  the 
greatest  use,  and  in  none  more  than  in  facilitating  at  all  seasons  the  communications  with 

Malcolm  Peyt,  the  convalescent  station  recently  formed  on  the  Maiiabuleshwar  hills.  This  Convalescent 

station  has  more  than  realized  eveiy  expectation.  Elevated  above  4,700  ieet  above  the  level  station  at  Malcolm 

of  the  sea  (from  which  it  is  distant  40  miles)  it  possesses  a climate  wlioso  mean  annual  tem- 

perature  is  65£,  with  an  average  daily  range  of  only  8,  and  is  further  recommended  by  its 

great  accessibility  and  its  proximity  to  Bombay : the  journey  may  be  accomplished  in  30 

hours,  and  from  Poona  in  twelve. 

266.  In  my  minutes  quoted  in  the  margin  I have  fully  entered  upon  this  subject.  The 
extraordinary  salubrity  of  Malcolm  Peyt,  and  the  beneficial  effects  in  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  health  have  been  fully  attested  by  an  experience  of  two  years,  and  should  a 
permanent  military  station  be  formed  at  this  place,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  the 
monsoon  is  leas  severe,  I feel  confident  that  it  will  he  the  means  of  saving  the  health  and 
lives  of  hundreds  of  Europeans. 

267.  Government,  in  forming  this  station,  built  a number  of  houses,  all  of  which  have  been 
rented  for  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  outlay.  Now  that  the  place  is  fully  established 
they  are  sold  to  individuals,  and  when  disposed  of,  there  will  not  be  public  property  beyond 
the  value  of  4 or  5,000  rupees.  A medical  officer  with  a subaltern  officer,  in  charge  of  a dc- 
tachmeut  of  sepoys,  is  all  the  establishment  that  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  station, 
which  is  eveiy  day  becoming  a place  of  more  resort. 

Improvement  on  Sahette. 

180.  Among  the  measures  which  I have  adopted,  there  are  none  to  which  I have  looked 
with  more  interest,  nor  are  there  any  which  give  better  prospects  of  success  than  those  recently 
adopted  regarding  lands  on  Salsetto.  There  had  been  before  some  grants  to  Europeans  and 
opulent  natives  which  had  partial  success,  but  there  is  now  a spirit  of  improvement  in  that 
island,  which  cannot  fail  of  rendering  it  very  early  the  resort  of  the  most  wenlthy  inhabitants 
of  Bombay  who  will  be  gradually  tempted  to  agricultural  pursuits : acting  upon  this  princi- 
ple, when  the  Povey  estato*  was  to  he  leased,  it  became  an  object  to  induce  n man  of  character  «ThB  was  formerly 
and  enterprize  to  embark  capital  in  its  improvement,  and  a preference  was  on  these  grounds  tll0  cstate  0f  Dr.  J 
given  to  the  offer  of  Framjee  Cawnsjee,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  wealthy  of  the  Parsec  Holinus  Scott, 
merchants,  who  had  on  several  occasions  evinced  great  public  spirit,  and  was  a leading  man. 

in  bis  tribe : a grant  was  given  him  of  this  fine  estate  in  perpetuity,  at  a moderate  quit  rent, 
on  an  imderstnnding  that  certain  improvements  were  to  be  made.  My  minuto  of  the  80th 
November  1 830  fully  explains  bow  far  that  good  and  able  man  has  realized  these  expecta- 
tions. I shall,  therefore,  quote  it  as  the  best  iUtistration  of  the  consequences  that  have 
already  resulted  from  tlio  measures  adopted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Snlsotte. 

181.  “ I lately  paid  a visit  to  the  estate  of  Framjee  Oawasjee  at  Povey,  and  never  was  more 
gratified  : this  highly  respectable  native  lias  laid  out  much  money  in  a variety  of  useful  im- 
provements : be  1ms  sunk  a number  of  wells,  has  built  bouses,  made  an  excellent  road,  planted 
a great  quantity  of  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  mulberries  for  sillc-worms : bo  has  erected  an 
excellent  sugar-mill  which  I saw  at  work,  and  nil  the  necessary  buildings  of  an  indigo  manu- 
facture : but  what  I was  most  delighted  with  was  the  passionate  fondness  Framjee  appeared 
to  have  for  his  estates.  His  projected  improvements  of  a tank,  a garden  lull  of  fruit- trees  of  every 
country,  the.  erection  of  a bungalow  for  English  travellers,  and  a lcrae  and  stables  at  the  point 


where  the  road  to  his  estate  .leaves  t~. 
it  is  exactly 
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Las  determined  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his  lease.  He  evidently  thinks  less  of  profits  than 
of  Leins  the  first  native  improver  of  the  sod,  on  a scale  that  will  match  the  science  and  cn- 
. ° - <■.*+!««•  His  ambition  is  directed  by  the  possession  of  this  fine  estate 


ternrize  of  an  European  settler.  His  ambition  is  directed  by  the  possession  of  tins  fine  estate 
to  the  object  of  being  a country  gentleman,  anil  whatever  be  the  pecuniary  result  to  him  of 
this  speculation  he  will  gain  much  in  health,  reputation,  and  enjoyment : while  Government 
will  eventually  have  a return  of  a hundred  fold  for  any  petty,  immediate,  or  prospective 
sacrifices  it  may  have  made  in  the  mere  value  of  the  land  or  of  its  produce. 

182  I was  so  gratified  by  what  Framjee  showed  me  oi  his  actual  improvements  aud  the 
plan  he  had  in  contemplation,  that  I regretted  not  having  provided  myself  with  an  appro- 
priate token  of  my  marked  approbation  of  his  public  spirit  and  of  the  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  from  his  example.  To  remedy  this  forgetfulness,  I presented  him  on  the  spot  with 
my  own  valuable  watch  and  chain,  expressing  at  the  same  time,  before  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  me  and  a crowd  of  natives  employed  or  settled  on  his  estate,  my  delight  with 
what  I had  witnessed,  and  the  gratification  I should  have  in  convoying  to  the  Board,  and  to 
my  superiors  in  England,  information  of  all  I had  seen,  and  of  the  value  of  such  improve- 
ments as  he  had  made  and  projected,  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  country.  Framjee 
Cawasjee  was  delighted  with  the  approbation  I gave  him.  He  would  persevere,  he  said, 
whatever  discouragement  ho  might  at  first  meet  with  in  his  plans.  My  watch,  lie  added, 
should  be  preserved  in  his  family  : and  he  deemed  the  gift,  bestowed  on  the  spot  and  in  the 
manner  it  was,  rendering  stronger  than  ever  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  government  to 
improve  in  every  way  the  lands  they  had  granted  him." 

183.  I have  stated  in  the  same  Minute,  that  there  are  several  considerations  of  a very 
forcible  nature,  which  dispose  me  to  grant  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  respectable 
and  opulent  natives  of  Bombay  settling  on  Salsette. 

184-.  The  change  of  our  system  of  administration  has  dissolved  many  of  those  ties  of  mutual 
interest  and  dependence  which  formerly  existed  between  the  Government  of  Bombay  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  island.  They  are  no  longer  employed,  or  have  that  influ- 
ence they  once  possessed.  Their  concerns  being  commercial,  their  disputes  relating  to  them 
are  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  whicli  they  naturally  look  more  than  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment. The  consequeuces  of  this  are  evil  in  many  ways,  lnit  in  none  more  than  as  they 
daily  weaken,  and  may  ultimately  destroy,  that  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  Government  by 
winch  this  class  of  its  subjects  have  been  for  a century  distinguished.  Besides  this,  there  is 
no  body  of  natives  in  India  so  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  aud  enterprise  os  the  Parsees. 
Bombay  has  owed  its  advancement  in  a great  degree  to  this  class,  and  iu  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  this  presidency  it  appears  to  me  a political  consideration  of  much  importance  to 
restore  and  strengthen  their  attachment  to  the  civil  government  by  new  ties,  which  are  of 
a nature  calculated  to  combine  the  promotion  of  their  interests  with  those  of  the  state. 

185.  Salsette  is  recommended  to  them  by  its  vicinity  to  Bombay,  its  excellent  roads,  and 
its  security.  It  may  not  yield  the  profit  they  anticipate,  but  they  will  render  it  a garden, 
and  free  us  from  tronble  and  expense  in  its  management,  and  above  all  it  will  give  to  wealthy 
and  public-spirited  men  that  interest  in  the  soil,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  works 
like  roads,  canals,  and  bridges,  which  rimy  he  of  the  greatest  use,  both  ns  it  disposes  them  to 
embark  in  works  that  will  advance  tlie  interests  of  government,  anil  the  general  prosperity 
of  this  presidency.  Tire  feelings  which  will  be  inspired,  and  the  knowledge  attained  by  men 
of  tliis  class  being  landholders  in  Salsette  will  gradually  lead  them  to  the  Concau  and  Dec- 
can,  where  such  persons  are  much  required  to  promote  plans  of  improvement,  without  which 
those  countries  will  never  pay  the  expenses  of  their  occupation  and  management. 


Colony  of  East  Indians  at  Phoolshair. 

The  lastMinuteon  186.  There  is  another  establishment  to  which  I look  with  great  hope  for  much  eventual 
thissubjectia  dated  improvement  in  the  Provinces : viz.  that  formed  at  Plroolslrair : the  minutes  noted  in  the 
14  Jan.  1830.  margin  fully  state  the  progress  oftlris  colony  of  East  Indians  ; they  are  happily  planted,  and 
they  will  by  blending  the  frugal  habits  of  natives  with  tiro  minds  of  Englishmen,  early  take 
a place  in  the  community,  wlnclr  will  tend  to  the  elevation  of  their  class  upon  solid  grounds, 
and  while  they  promote  improvements,  they  will  hereafter  become  most  useful  aids  to 
Government  in  the  branches  of  its  revenue,  and  magisterial  administration. 

187.  When  the  East  Indiairs  of  Bombay  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  respectable  persons  of  tlreir-  class  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  a grunt  was 
made  to  them  of  a palace  built  by  Badgerow,  at  Plroolshair,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beemer,  with 
forty-two  acres  of  land,  inchtdlng  a large  aud  productive  fruit  garden.  This  place  was 
recommended  by  its  salubrity,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  Poona,  aud  to  the  great  road  from  Bom- 
bay to  Ahmeclnuggur.  The  colony  now  settled  there,  consists  of  a head  person  who  has  the 
power  of  a village  magistrate,  a school-master,  a school-mistress,  a doctor,  and  ten  or  twelve 
apprentices.  The  settlement  has  not  been  made  above  a twelvemonth,  hut  much  has  already 
been  done,  and  much  more  is  in  progress.  The  palace  through  means  of  the  association,  and 
a small  donation  from  Government,  has  been  put  into  excellent  order : many  new  trees 
have  been  introduced  into  the  garden,  and  tlio  fruits,  wliich  meet  a ready  sale  at  thcPoonah 

* This  appears  to  and  other  markets,  are  improved  by  grafting.  Some  of  the  fields  aro  allotted  to  Virginia*  to- 
thrive  remarkably  bacco  : in  tho  remainder,  a new  species  of  cotton  aud  other  plants  are  raised.  More  ground  will 
be  easily  obtained  by  the  association,  when  required : but  what  they  possess  furnishes  enough 
at  present  for  the  occupation  and  instruction  of  the  youth  iu  horticulture  and  agriculture.  _ 

188.  Tliis  establishment  has  a smalllibraiy  of  useful  works,  including  an  Encyclopedia : it 
has  also  a turning  machine,  and  n lithographic  press.  The  boys  aro  well  clothed  and  fed : 
their  expense  is  not  above  eight  rupees  each  ; they  rise  at  daylight,  and  work  in  tho  garden 

Pi  iit^Hhalfijmsrtigetveo^-hhdhithiif  rataitfi  ef  read  by  the 

senior  boys.  After  breakfast,  they  attend  school  till  dinner  time,  and  learn  reading,  writing, 
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and  arithmetic ; after  dinner  sonic  of  the  best  instructed  aid  at  the  lithographic  press,  -whilst  

others  turn  articles  of  furniture,  which  they  learn  to  make  up.  In  this  and  other  occupations  Appendix  (E.) 
they  pass  the  week-days.  Sunday  is  carefully  observed,  the  schoolmaster  reading  the  service.  ~ 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  of  their  youth.  Through  the  ar  rang  merits  of  the  col- 
lector,  under  whose  supervision  the  establishment  is  placed,  no  liquor  is  sold  within  several  jyimii’u,  of 
miles  of  the  place,  and  drunkenness  is  consequently  unknown.  j^ov-  30  1330. 

189.  There  is  no  part  of  the  arrangements  regarding  this  colony,  by  which  its  success  has 
been  more  promoted  than  by  making  some  rooms  of  the  palace  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Surveyor  General,  whose  draughtsmen  are  East  Indians  of  much  respectability,  and  have  in 
consequence  of  this  measure  settled  at  that  place,  where  they  have  brought  their  families,  and 
repaired  houses,  for  which  they  pay  a ground-rent  to  the  association.  Maps  and  papers  are 
eopied  and  lithographed,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
General,  which  tends  to  advance  the  general  improvement  of  this  important  settlement; 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  those  belonging  to  the  survey  and  the 
colony,  render  it  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  village  of  Phoolshair,  which  is  daily  increas- 
ing in  inhabitants,  and  I was  pleased  to  see  some  of  their  children  benefiting  by  the 
instruction  which  the  institution  gives  freely  to  all  who  desire,  to  receive  it. 

190.  Much  of  that  rapid  advance  which  this  colony  has  made  is  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary ingenuity  and  utility  of  Mr.  Sundt,  who  is  its  head,  and  to  the  aid  he  receives  from 
others,  particularly  Mr.  Webb,  the  principal  draughtsman  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General's 
office,  who  is  himself  remarkable  for  virtue  anil  talent,  as  well  as  for  long  and  faithful  services 
as  a surveyor  throughout  India  and  Persia.  The  association  at  Bombay,  sensible  of  the 
value  of  those  persons,  shews  a respect  for  their  opinions,  and  a confidence  in  their  character, 
which,  if  continued,  will  tend  greatly  to  the  future  welfare  of  tliis  colony,  which  has  derived 
and  will  derive  further  advantages  from  the  published  reports  of  the  Annual  Committee  of 
East  Indians  of  high  consideration  in  their  class,  by  whom  it  is  united. 
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(1.) — LETTER  in  the  General  Department  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Appendix  (F.) 

Bengal  Government,  dated  the  30th  June  1830.  


No.  2 t,  of  J 830. 


Our  Governor-General 


Public  Department,  30th  June  1830. 
1 Council  at  Fort  Will!' mi  in  Bengal 


Pam.  1.  Petitions  have  recently  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  (1.)  Letter  to  the 
certain  persons  styling  themselves  East  Indians,  and  stating  that  they  are  descended  in  most  Bengal  Govera- 
instauces,  on  the  father's  side,  from  the  European  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  ment,  30  Juno 
anil  on  the  mother's  side,  from  natives  of  India,  and  that  in  other  instances  they  are  the  1830. 
children  of  intermarriages  between  the  offspi-ings  of  such  connections. 

2.  We  enclose  a copy  of  these  petitions,  tlud  it  is  our  desire  that  you  will  take  them  into 
consideration,  and  afford  us  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  winch  may  occur  to  you  on  the 
subject. 

3.  In  considering  the  various  disabilities  of  which  the  petitioners  complain,  you  will  under- 
stand it  to  be  our  wish  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  is  not  forbidden  by  higher  duties,  the  misfor- 
tunes inseparable  from  the  eiren instances  of  their  birth,  and  to  place  them  in  possession  of  all 
such  rights  as  are  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  native  population  ; but  if  we  were  to 
treat  those  interests  as  secondary  to  the  interests  of  Europeans,  or  of  the  descendants  of 
Europeans,  we  should  forget  the  first  duty  of  a government,  and  prove  ourselves  unworthy 
to  retain  the  possession  of  power. 

4.  The  principal  complaints  of  the  petitioners  are  these : 1 st.  That  it  is  not  clear  by  what 
civil  law  their  rights  are  determined,  unless  they  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court ; and  in  particular  that  the  legality  of  then-  marriages,  their  power  of  bequeathing  by 
will,  anil  the  rule  of  succession  to  their  property,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  are  not  fixed  by 
specific  laws.  Stllye  That  they  are  amenable,  when  in  the  interior,  to  the  Mahomedan 
criminal  law.  3dly.  That  they  are  excluded  from  the  covenanted  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  from  holding  commissions  in  the  Indian  army,  and  from  all  sworn  offices  in  the 
Company’s  marine.  4thly.  That  they  are  excluded  from  numerous  subordinate  offices  to 
which  natives  of  pure  descent  arc  eligible. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  although  we  are  mdiued  to  believe  that,  no  practical 
grievance  lias  been  experienced  by  the  petitioners,  and  that  under  Regulation  111.  of  1793, 
the  law  has  been  accommodated  to  their  circumstances,  it  would  be,  more  satisfactory  if  all 
uncertainty  were  moved  by  a specific  enactment. 

6.  The  general  principle  which  should  bo  kept  in  view,  with  respect  to  this  class  of  persons, 
is  broad  and  obvious.  Except  where  special  reasons  exist  for  a ililfereut  rule,  they  should  be 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  both  in  respect  of  rights  and  obligations,  ns  the  other  natives 

(445.— I) 
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Complaints  of  tlie 
East  Indians. 


7.  The  only  point  of  importance  which  occurs  to  us  on  which  it  may  be  desirable  that 
a distinction  should  la*  observed  between  tlie  petitioners  and  other  natives,  is  the  power  of 
testamentary  disposition.  This  power  is  refused  altogether  by  the  Hindoo  law,  when  strictly 
interpreted,’  nnd  exists  only  to  a limited  extent  under  the  Mahomedau  law.  As  these 
restraints  on  tlie  power  of  bequest  are  maintained,  not  because  they  are  desirable  in  them- ' 
selves,  but  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  aud  accord  with  the  incliutions  of 
the  people,  there  appears  no  reason  for  extending  them  to  a class  who  have  not  hitherto 
been  subject  to  them,  and  who  do  not  desire  them. 

S.  In  case  of  intestacy,  however,  the  equal  division  of  property,  either  amongst  all  the 
children,  or  amongst  all  the  sous  of  deceased,  is  the  general  law  of  India,  and  wo  see  no 
reason  for  introducing  amongst  the  petitioners  and  their  descendants,  destined  for  the  most 
part  to  reside  in  India,  those  rights  of  primogeniture  which  are  adapted  to  the  constitution 
of  England,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English  people. 

9.  In  the  territories  under  your  presidency,  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  petitioners  are 
at  liberty  to  hold  land  on  thc’saiue  terms  with  other  natives;  hut  under  the  presidency  of 
Madias  they  are  disqualified  from  holding  lands,  by  the  operation  of  Regulation  XXVI. 
of  1 802,  sec.  1 !),  which  declares  that  it  shall  not  lie  competent  for  Europeans,  nor  for  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  to  purchase  lands  on  their  own  account  at  public  sales.  There 
appears  to  be  no  ground  for  the  distinction  which  is  thus  made  in  the  legal  situation  of  the 
same  class  in  different  parts  of  India  ; and  we  desire  that  you  will  consider,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Madras  government,  the  propriety  of  assimilating  on  this  point  the  law  prevailing 
at  Madras  to  that  of  your  presidency. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  second  complaint  of  the  petitioners,  that  they  are  amenable  to  the 
Mabomedan  criminal  law,  we  must  observe  that  it  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  Regula- 
tions ; that  the  petitioners,  when  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are 
amenable  to  tlie  English  law  ; and  that  if  they  were  subject  when  in  the  interior  to  a different 
law  from  other  natives  of  India,  they  would  be  erected  into  a separate  aud  privileged  order, 
and  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts,  which  woiild  ren- 
der it  extremely  difficult  for  any  native  who  might  be  injured  by  them  to  obtain  redress. 

11.  The  exclusion  of  the  petitioners  from  the  covenanted  service  of  the  Company  is  common 
to  them  with  the  natives  of  India,  and  while  it  is  recognized  as  a fundamental  principle  of 
the  government  of  India  to  exclude  natives  of  the  pure  blood  from  the  liiglier  offices,  the 
petitioners  cannot  justly  complain  that  they  participate  in  the  common  exclusion. 

12.  With  respect  to  those  subordinate  offices  to  which  natives  of  pure  birtli  are  eligible, 
and  from  some  of  which  the  petitioners  are,  either  by  the  Regulations  or  in  practice,  excluded, 
it  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  wherever  strong  reasons  do  nob  exist  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
power  of  Government  and  of  its  officers  to  select  the  fittest  person,  should  not  he  limited  by 
any  exclusions  or  disabilities  ; we  therefore  direct  your  particular  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  in  the  wish  that  it  may  he  maturely  considered  to  which,  if  to 
any,  among  the  civil  nr  military  offices  open  to  natives,  from  winch  tlm  petitioners  are  at 
present  excluded,  they  might  lie  admitted  consistently  with  the  security  of  the  British 
Government  and  with  the  interests  of  the  pure  native  population  of  India. 

Wo  are  your  affectionate  friends, 

(signed)  W.  Astcll.  IV.  Young. 

R.  Campbell.  J.  Thornhill. 

J.  Morris.  J.  D.  Alexander. 

London,  30th  June  1830.  0.  & Prescott.  J.  L.  Lush/mgton, 

J.  Bidllie.  JY.  B.  Jid'inondstone. 

J.  Maalemrum.  J.  P.  Muspratt. 

C.  Lyall. 


(2.) — LETTER  in  tlie  General  Department  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal 
Government,  dated  the  2d  February  1831. 

Public  Department,  2d  February  1831. 

Our  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

1.  OTJR  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  disabilities  wliieb  native  Christians  at 
Native  Christians,  present  lie  under,  in  the  greater  part  of  our  possessions  in  the  East ; and  wo  now  communicate 

to  you  the  result  of  our  consideration  of  the  subject. 

2.  At  your  Presidency  the  following  are  the  offices  to  which  native  Christians  appear  to 
be  ineligible : 

The  office  of  moonsilf,  by  Art.  8 of  Reg.  XXIII.  of  1814,  which  directs  that  moonsifts 
shall  be  either  of  tlie  Hindoo  or  Mahoinedan  persuasion. 

The  office  of  Vnlceel,  by  Art.  3 of  Reg.  XXVII.  of  1814,  which  contains  a similar  provision. 

The  situation  of  law  officer  to  a court  of  justice. 

3.  The  disabilities  of  native  Christians  under  the  Madras  government  are  still  more  exten- 
sive ; besides  the  offices  above  enumerated,  they  are  excluded  from  that  of  sudder  inneen, 
which,  although  a more  important  office  than  that  of  moonsiff,  is  not  interdicted  to  them  by 
the  Regulations  of  your  government. 

4.  They  are  moreover  at  Madras,  in  common  with  all  other  persons  of  certain  low  castes, 

P i d PfiVi  tfe*  Wg tlhft: duJvy l(i(yj  Mid  v&wily  pifoKmtihnnipi  (bhel  dhfarjfciljlj  gbd&ajbifc')  mi  oases  of  extra- 
ordinary personal  merit.  " At 
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5.  At  Bombay  no  disabilities  are  created  by  Regulation  on  account  of  religious  belief,  and  ; 

native  Christians  are  consequently  eligible  by  law  to  fill  any  office,  civil  or  military,  which  is  Appendix  (F.) 
open  to  natives  of  other  persuasions.  ,0 . T II  I 

6.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  no  abatement  has  taken  place  in  our  conviction  of  jj’Jnqal  Govern-0 
the  inexpediency  of  making  the  powers  of  government  instrumental,  either  directly  or  indi-  ,llcnti  g February 
rectly,  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the  Christian  religion  ; but  the  neutrality  1831.' 

which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  observe  on  this  subject,  does  not  require  that  converts  to 
Christianity  should  be  placed  bylaw  in  a less  advantageous  situation  than  other  persons. 

It  would  certainly  he  more  consonant  to  the.  principles  on  which  we  have  always  professed 
to  act,  that  of  perfect  religious  equality,  that  no  disabilities  should  exist  by  Regulation  on 
account  of  religious  belief ; and  we  arc  confirmed  in  our  wish  by  the  fact  that  none  such 
exist  at  Bombay,  and  that  no  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  been  the  result. 

7.  From  the  situation  of  Hindoo  or  Mahomedau  law  officer  to  the  courts  of  justice,  native 
Christians  will  continue  ila  facto  excluded  by  the  very  nature  of  those  offices,  which  must  of 
course  be  always  held,  the  former  by  Hindoos,  the  latter  by  Maliomedans  ; but  tlicm  seems 
no  reason  why  a native  Christian,  if  otherwise  qualified,  should  not  be  a moons  iff  or  a vakeel, 
and  the  matter  may  at  least  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  funtioimvies  in  whom  the  nomina- 
tion to  those  offices  is  vested. 

8.  With  respect  to  military  rank,  we  are  sensible  that  there  are  strong  reasons  against 
raising  any  person  to  command  over  native  troops,  whom  natives  would  feel  degradation  in 
obeying.  To  what  degree  this  may  constitute  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  Christians 
as  native  non-commissioned  officers,  we  are  less  able  to  judge  than  yourselves.  But  as  they 
can  only  be  promoted  by  the  act  of  their  commanding  officer,  the  ordinary  securities  against 
the  appointment  of  improper  persons  might,  we  should  conceive,  suffice  without,  any  legal 
exclusion. 

9.  You  will  therefore  direot  your  attention  to  the  subject ; and  if,  on  consideration,  the 
disabilities  should  appeal-  to  you  unnecessary,  you  will,  without  further  reference  to  us, 
abrogate  such  articles  of'  the  Regulations  us  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  native  Christians 
from  offices,  civil  or  military,  to  which  other  natives  are  admissible.  You  will  also  com- 
municate this  despatch  to  the  Madras  government,  who  are  to  consider  these  instructions 
as  equally  addressed  to  them.  We  refrain  from  sendiug  a copy  directly  to  that  presidency, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  your  own  observations  to  the 
Madras  Government  fdong  with  our’s. 

10.  We  place  full  reliance  in  your  .judgment,  and  that  of  our  other  Governments,  for  not 
appointing  native  Christians  to  any  office  from  which  there  may  he  good  reason  for  practically 
excluding  them.  But  to  whatever  extent  this  nmy  be  the  case,  it  constitutes  a further 
motive  for  admitting  them  the  more  freely  to  such  offices  as  they  can  with  propriety  be  per- 
mitted to  hold,  in  order  that  their  situation  oil  the  whole  may  not  he  inferior  to  that  of  other 
natives,  as  the  principle  of  perfect  religious  equality  requires. 

11.  We  have  not  the  means  of  accurately  knowing  to  what  extent  converts  to  Christianity 
are  practically  exposed  to  the  loss  of  any  civil  lights,  in  consequence  of  their-  change  of 
religion. 

12.  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  in  a paper  which  he  recently  submitted  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  Affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company,  made  the  following  suggestion : — “ To  make  provision  that  no 
native  of  India  shall  forfeit  any  rights  of  property  or  personal  benefit  on  account  of  his  pro- 
fession of  any  particular  faith  or  doctrine  which  lie  would  be  entitled  to,  and  claimed  by  any 
law  of  title,  grant,  inheritance  or  succession  established  in  India,  which  was  binding  on  the 
person  or  persons  last  seised  or  possessed,  or  on  those  from  or  through  whom  they  claimed  ; 
and  recognising  the  marriages  of  all  descriptions  of  pei-sons  in  the  several  forms  acknowledged 
and  practised  according  to  each  faith,  and  giving  probate  of  the  wills  and  administration  of 
the  effects  of  all  Christians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.51 

13.  Knowing  as  we  do,  that  what  relates  to  marriages  and  successions  is  the  most  sacred 
part,  both  of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  natives,  and  that  there  are  none  of  their  customs 
and  institutions  to  which  they  are  so  much  attached,  we  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
prescribe  to  you  the  adoption  of  Sir  E.  Hyde  East's  suggestion,  or  of  any  other  which  has 
the  same  object  in  view,  without  being  more  completely  informed  than  we  are  at  present, 
how  far  it  is  necessary  or  would  be  advisable.  But  we  desire  that  you  will  inquire  and 
report  to  us  hi  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  conversion  to  Christianity  exposes  the  con- 
vert or  his  descendants  to  the  loss  of  property  or  other  civil  rights,  and  what  means,  in  your 
opinion,  can  be  taken  with  propriety  to  relieve  them  from  such  disadvantage. 

14.  There  is  one  more  point  to  which  we  must  draw  your-  attention.  We  are  not  aware 
that  native  Christians  within  our  territory  are  subject  in  any  case  to  compulsory  attendance 
on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the.  natives  ; hut  if  that  obligation  in  any  case  exists,  you  will 
see  the  propriety  of  relieving  them  from  it. 

We  are  your  affectionate  friends, 

(signed)  IF.  AstdL.  ' 0.  JRaikes. 

11.  Campbell,.  J.  S.  Lushington. 

IF.  8.  Clarke.  N.  B.  Edrnonstonc. 

C.  E.  Prescott.  J.  Bailtie. 

London,  2d  February  1831.  0.  Lyall  W.  Yount/. 

J.  P.  Musjwatt.  J.  Jl.  Ocvmm. 

J.  Mastcrnum. 
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(3.)—  COPY  of  a LETTER  iu  the  Judicial  Department,  from  the  Vice-President  in  Council 

' to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  3d  of  January  1832  ; Avith  Draft  of  proposed 
Regulation  therein  referred  to. 

Fort  William,  3d  January  1832. 

To  die  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  Affairs  of  the  Honourable  tho  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  Engluml  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

Judicial  Department,  Lower  Provinces. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

YOUR  despatches  (No.  24,  of  1830),  dated  June  30th,  1830,  and  (No.  S,  of  1831),  dated 
February  2d,  1831,  in  the  General  Department,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Judicial 
Department  for  consideration,  in  connection  with  other  arrangements  then  contemplated  in 
that  branch  of  the  administration.  We  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  proceedings  which 
have  consequently  been  adopted. 

2.  In  our  separate  minutes,  dated  July  27th  and  August  8th  last,  Ave.  have  recorded  our 
opinions  on  the  seA'eral  points  noticed  iu  those  despatches.  1 ho  sentiments  ol  the  right 
honourable  the  Governor-general  have  been  communicated  in  a letter  from  the  Secretary, 

1 Mr.  Macnaghten,  under  date  October  2">tb  last ; and  the  draft  of  a Regulation  has  been 
prepared  lor  remedying  some  of  the  hardships  complained  of. 

3.  The  former  of  the  above  despatches  relates  to  a petition  presented  to  Parliament  by 
East  Indians  I'osident  at  this  Presidency. 

4.  Their  first  complaint  is,  that.  “ it  is  not  clear  by  Avhat  civil  law  their  rights  are  deter- 
mined, unless  they  reside  Avithin  tlm  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ; and  in  particular, 
that  the  legality  of  their  marriages,  their  power  of  bequeathing  by  will,  and  the  rule  of 
succession  to  their  property,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  are  not  fixed  by  specific  laws.” 

o.  We  are  nob  aAVtvre  that,  practically,  the  East  Indians  have  hitherto  suffered  any  injury 
from  the  defects  described  ; but  if  they  exist,  avc  think  that  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
remedied. 

6.  Tho  first  43  sections  of  the  proposed  Regulation  are  calculated  to  meet  the  evil.  With 
regard  to  marriages,  the  UoArernor-general  was  not  aAvare  that  doubts  of  their  legality  ever 
existed  ; and  on  that,  point  the  enactment  is  silent.  The  provisions  of  the  existing  code  did 
not  appear  to  render  it  necessary  that  testamentary  dispositions  by  East  Indians  should  be 
legalised  by  any  express  enactment.  To  remove  all  doubts,  however,  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  introduce  clauses  to  that  effect,  and  they  will  accordingly  be  found  in  the  draft. 
The  principle  piwrihed  for  observance  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  intestates  is  tlie  English 
Statute  of  Distributions,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  aviih  preferred  to  cither  the  Hindoo  or 
the  Mnhomedun  system. 


7.  Their  (second  ground  of  complaint  is,  “ that  they  are  amenable  avIioii  in  the  interior  to 
the  Malibinodaii  criminal  law."  Tho  Vice-President  considers  this  complaint  to  he  just,  and 
the  statu  of  the  law  iu  this  respect  to  he  a grievance  Avhieli  ought  to  he  removed.  The 
Governor- general  concurs  Avith  Mr.  Limit  in  thinking  the  ground  of  complaint  more  specious 
than  real,  but  is  fully  prepared  to  admit  Avith  the  Vice-President  that  respectable  individuals 
of  the  elns-i  allu  led  to  would  he  disgusted  at  and  consider  a hardship  the  being  subjected  to 
the  verdict  of  a Mahoraedan  laAV  officer.  For  tho  removal  of  the  hardship,  sections  44  to  46 
of  the  proposed  Regulation  prescribe  that  in  criminal  trials  of  East  Indians  or  European 
foreigners  the  Mahoiuedan  Hav  should  not  regulate  (.lie  sentences  ; and  declare  bliat  the  pro- 
visions of  Regulation  I.  1810,  are  especially  applicable  to  such  trials. 

8.  They  complain,  thirdly,  “ that  they  are  excluded,  from  the  covenanted  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  from  holding  commissions  in  tho  Indian  army,  and  from  all  sAVom 
offices  in  tho  Company's  marine."  The  Vice-President  observes,  that  these  exclusions  are 
noAv  only  applicable  to  such  of  the  East  Indians  as  ave  the  children  of  a parent  Avliolly  native, 
and  that  others  are  eligible  equally  with  Europeans.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  all  distinc- 
tions, disabilities  and  exclusions  as  far  as  possible  abolished  ; but  although  these  may  for  the 
present  be  unavoidable  as  to  natives,  he  vieAvs  as  impolitic  the  system  Avhieli  avowedly  would 
separate  the  descendants  of  Europeans  from  their  connection  with  Europeans,  and  alienate 
them,  by  fixing  on  them  the  disabilities  whioh  it  may  not  be  practicable  at  once  to  remove 
from  natives.  He  is  accordingly  for  abrogating  the  remaining  disabilities  that  affect  the 
East  Indians.  The  Governor-general  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  concurrence  with 
Mi'.  Blunt,  that  it  Avould  not  be  advisable  at  present  to  abolish  the  existing  distinctions. 

9.  The  fourth  grievance  is,  " that  they  are  excluded  from  numerous  subordinate  offices  to 
which  natives  of  pure  descent  arc  eligible."  This  appears  to  be  well  founded  ns  regards  the 
state  of  things  in  this  presidency,  and  his  Lordship  fully  concurs  with  us  in  thinking  that  all 
subordinate  civil  offices  should  be  declared  open  to  natives  of  India,  whatever  may  be  their 
religious  persuasions,  excepting  the  appointments  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomednn  law  officers. 
The  only  offices  of  this  nature  which  were  dosed  to  them  by  express  enactment,  were  those  of 
moonsiff  and  vakeel,  and  you  Avill  observe  that  these  have  been  thrown  open  by  sections  3 
and  30,  Regulation  V.  1831. 

10.  The  Madras  government  have  already  proposed  an  enactment  for  enabling  East 
Indians  to  bold  lauds  on  the  same  terms  with  other  natives.  The  draft  is  at  present  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Governor-general. 

1 1.  We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  subjects  adverted  to  in  your  despatch  of  February  2d. 

1 2.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  exclusion  of  native  Christians  from  civil  offices  has 
been  abrogated  by  provisions  introduced  into  Regulation  V.  1831. 
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13.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  native  Christians  in  subordinate  commands  over 

native  troops,  as  a native  soldier  can  only  be  promoted  by  the  act  of  his  commanding  officer,  Appendix  (F.) 

his  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  the  exercise  of  partiality  — ' 

on  the  score  of  religious  faith,  and  that  the  ordinary  securities  against  the  appointment  of  (”•)  Letter  from  the 
improper  persons  are  sufficient,  without  any  legal  exclusion.  n/nt  8 j°ve™' 

14.  The  remaining  question  is  the  important  one,  as  to  what  extent  converts  to  Christianity  183^  " ^ 

are  practically  exposed  to  the  loss  of  any  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  their  change  of 

religion. 

15.  His  Lordship  is  not  aware  that  any  practical  injury  lias  been  sustained  by  native  con- 
verts in  consequence  of  the  existing  laws.  He  is  of  opinion,  however-,  that  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  should  be  guarded  against  by  an  express  enactment. 

16.  Sections  47  and  48  of  the  proposod  Regulation  are  framed  with  a view  to  the  promo- 
tion of  this  object. 

17.  We  are  not  aware  that  uative  Christians  are  subject  in  any  case  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  other  natives. 

18.  In  coufonnity  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  9th  paragraph  of  your  despatch  of 
February  2d,  1831,  we  lmve  forwarded  a copy  of  it  to  the  Madras  government,  with  the  view 
to  concert  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  which  may  be  found  to  exist  there,  in 
opposition  to  the  usage  of  this  and  the  Bombay  presidency. 

19.  We  have  forwarded  a copy  of  the  proposed  Regulation  to  the  Advocate-general,  in 
order  that  he  may  communicate  to  us  any  observation  which  the  consideration  of  its  several 
clauses  may  suggest. 

20.  It  remains  to  notice  the  two  concluding  sections  of  the  Regulation  proposed  by  the 
Governor-general,  the  49th  and  50th. 

21.  You  will  observe  that,  the  provisions  in  question  were  introduced  by  his  Lordsliip 
after  communication  with  the  Bombay  Government,  and  that  they  are  verbatim  the  same  as 
those  which  are  numbered  section  24,  Regulation  IV.  and  section  38,  Regulation  VIII. 
of  the  Bombay  Code  of  1827. 

22.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  for  some  time  engaged  our  attention. 

The  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizaumb  Adawlut,  c™s'  ***** 1 
will  be  found  in  the  documents  noted  in  the  margin.  At  their  instance 
a reference  was  made,  to  the  Bombay  Government,  to  know  how  far 
resort  had  been  had  to  the  provisions  of  that  code.  The  reply  to  this 
reference  did  not  show  that  it  had  been  very  extensively  used,  but  ex- 
hibited no  discouraging  circumstances  to  deter  from  the  experiment  at  this  presidency. 

23.  Mr.  Blunt,  in  a separate  Minute,  dated  December  10th  last,  objects  to  the  introduc-  Civil  Consulta- 
tion of  the  two  concluding  sections  in  the  proposed  enactment,  wliieh,  as  they  involve  an  tions,  27  Decem- 
important  change  of  system  in  the  administration  of  justice,  juid  are  not  connected  with  her  1831. 

the  subject  matter  of  the  preceding  sections  of  the  Regulation,  lie  is  of  opinion  ought  to  he  ^°-  G* 
separately  discussed ; he  considers  that  the  proposed  rules,  as  they  now  stand,  are  mate- 
rially defective,  and  that  if  it  be  expedient  to  introduce  experimentally  the  trial  by  jury, 
the  provisions  necessary  for  that  purpose  ought  to  form  a distinct  enactment,  which  he  is 
of  opinion,  previously  to  being  passed  into  a law,  should  lie  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  for  their  consideration  and  opinion  as  regards  the 
details  of  the  enactment.  The  Vice-President  concurs  in  the  expediency  Of  the  propositions 
proposed  by  the  Governor-general ; and  as  their  object  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
clauses  of  the  Regulation,  he  thinks  that  they  might  be  taken  separately  into  consideration, 
and  disposed  of  without  the  delay  which  must  necessarily  attend  the  deliberations  on  other 
parts  of  the  enactment. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  honourable  Sira, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  servants, 

(signed)  C.  T.  Metcalfe. 

Fort  William,  3d  January  1832.  W.  Blunt. 


8 Jan.  18.10, 
H Do 

29  M.ir.  1891, 
Civil  Cons.  27  Doc. 


AD.  1831.  REGULATION. 

A REGULATION  for  prescribing  Rules  of  Succession  in  cases  of  Intestacy  to  Property 
left  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  class  ordinarily  termed  East  Indians.  For  declaring 
the  validity  of  Wills  and  Testamentary  Dispositions  executed  by  such  persons,  and 
defining  the  rules  of  conduct  and  forms  to  be  observed  by  Executors  and  Administrators. 
For  the  adjustment  of  civil  controversies  between  persons  of  this  class,  and  for  the 
trial  of  offences  with  which  they,  or  European  foreigners,  may  be  charged.  For  the 
modification  of  the  rules  which  prescribed  the  observance  of  the  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
medan  laws  in  certain  cases,  and  for  facilitating  the  triid  of  civil  and  criminal  suits  by 
the  aid  of  a Pnneliayet  or  Jury.  Passed  by  the  Vice-President  in  Council  on  the 
Preamble.  It  is  well  known  that  almost  from  the  first  period  of  the  acquisition  of  this 
country  by  the  British  Government,  there  has  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  territories 
ft  class  of  persons  not  professing  either  the  Hindoo  or  Maliomed.au  religions.  These 
persons  have  been  designated  Doiinslcc , in  the  native  language,  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage they  have  been  distinguished  by  the  term  East  Indian,  Anglo- Indian,  or  by  different 
appellations,  signifying  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pure  European  or  native  classes  of 
the  community.  The  class  referred  to  are  cither  immediately  descended  from  European 
(445.— I.)  X X 3 fathers 
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fathers  and  native  mothers,  or  they  are  the  offspring  by  inter  marriages  of  such  descend- 
ants. Hitherto  no  rules  have  been  promulgated  by  which  the  descent  of  property  left  by 
such  persons  in  cases  of  intestacy  may  be  regulated  ; and  it  is  obvious  that  the  laws  of 
inheritance  which  prevail  among  Hindoos  and  MahomedanS  are  not  applicable  to  per- 
sons who  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  class  referred  to  have  now  become  an 
important  part  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  prescribe  distinct  rules  of  inheritance  to  he  applied  to  property  left  by  any  indivi- 
dual of  such  class  who  may  have  died  intestate.  It  is  further  requisite  to  declare  the 
validity  of  wills  or  testamentary  dispositions  executed  by  those  persons,  and  to  prescribe 
the  rules  of  conduct  and  forms  to  be  observed  by  the  executors  named  in  their  wills  in 
Liking  out  probate,  and  in  the  performance  of  other  duties,  or  by  administrators,  to  whom 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  property  belonging  to  deceased  persons  of  this  class  may  be 
entrusted.  It  is  further  deemed  requisite  to  lay  down  distinct  rules  lor  the  adjustment  of 
civil  controversies  regarding  other  matters  which  may  arise  between  two  or  more  individuals 
of  this  class,  and  for  the  trial  of  offences  with  winch  they  or  European,  foreigners  may  be 
charge.d.  There  appeal's  also  reason  to  believe,  that  the  rules  prescribing  the  observance  of 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedau  laws  in  certain  eases  require  modification.  It  further  seems 
desirable,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  suits,  that  the  aid  of  a 
punchayet  or  jury  should  occasionally  be  resorted  to.  The  following  rules  have  been  enacted 
to  be  m force  from  the  date  of  their  promulgation  throughout  the  provinces  immediately 
subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William. 

II.  In  all  cases  of  an  individual  belonging  to  the  class  termed  East  Indian,  who  may  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  zillali  and  city  courts,  having  at  Ids  death  left  a will  and 
appointed  an  executor  or  executors  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and  in  winch  the  heir  to 
the  deceased  may  not  be  a disqualified  landholder,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Court  of  Wards  imder  Regulation  X.  of  1793,  or  any  other  Regulation  relative  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  or  in  which  that  court  may  not  deem  it  necessary  or 
proper  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction,  the  executor  or  executors  so  appointed  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  ol'  the  deceased  (provided  the  judge  sees  no  sufficient  reason  to  object 
to  the  appointment),  and  to  proceed  to  tire  execution  of'  the  trust  in  the  maimer-  hereinafter 
provided. 

III.  Whenever  any  individual  belonging  to  the  class  above  referred  to  shall  die  without 
a will,  and  leaving  property  movable  or  immovable  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  judge  within  whose  district  the  property  may  be  situated  to  depute  the  nearest  and  most 
lawful  friend  of  the  deceased,  that  is  to  say,  the  next  of  blood,  who  is  under  no  legal  dis- 
abilities, to  administer  to  liis  property,  or  he  may  at  Iris  discretion,  commit  the  administration 
either  to  the  widow  or  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  both  of  them. 

IV.  In  the  event  of  the  deceased  having  left  no  widow  or  near  relative,  or  in  the  event  of 
such  persons  refusing  to  accept  the  administration,  it,  shall  be  competent,  bo  tho  judge  to 
appoint  any  discreet  person  whom  he  may  approve  of,  to  collect  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  keep  them  in  his  safe  custody,  the  prelbroneo  being  in  such  eases 
given  to  a creditor  of  the  deceased.  This  rule  shall  not,  however,  he  construed  to  extend  to 
the  appointment  by  the  judge  of  an  administrator  to  take  charge  of  lands  paying  revenue  to 
Government. 

Y.  It  sir  all  likewise  be  tire  duty  of  the  judge  to  appoint  an  administrator  (with  tho  re- 
striction contained  in  the  preceding  section)  when  any  individual  of  this  class  not  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  shall  die  intestate,  leaving  neither  wife  nor  child. 

AH.  First,  Whenever  an  East  Indian  shall  die  intestate,  the  surplusage  of  tho  intestate's 
estates  (excepting  that  of  a married  woman,  which,  unless  otherwise  by  deed  specially  pro- 
vided, shall  go  to  the  husband;  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  death  of  the 
intestate,  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner,  subject  however  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  24th  and  following  sections  of  this  Regulation,  the  due  observance  of  which 
must  precede  any  distribution  of  the  estate  ; namely,  one-Llrird  shall  go  to  the  widow  of  the 
intestate,  and  the  residue  in  equal  proportions  to  his  children,  or  if  dead,  to  Lheir  representa- 
tives. that  is,  their  lineal  descendants.  If  there  are  no  children,  or  other  legal  representa- 
tives subsisting,  thou  a moiety  shall  go  to  the  widow,  and  a moiety  to  the  next  of  kindred 
in  equal  degree,  and  their  representatives.  If  no  widow  the  whole  shall  go  to  the  children. 
If  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  whole  shall  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  in  equal 
degree,  and  their  representatives. 

Second.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  no  representatives  shall  be  admitted  among 
collaterals  further  than  the  children  of  the  intestate's  brother  and  sister. 

Third.  If  the  father  he  dead  anil  any  of  the  children  die.  intestate  without  wife  or  issue 
in  the  life-time  of  the  mother,  she  and  each  of  the  remaining  children  and  their  representa- 
tives shall  divide  the  property  in  equal  portions. 

Fourth,  11  an  East  Indian  die,  leaving  a wife  and  a mother  and  brother  and  sisters,  the 
wife  shall  have  only  a moiety,  the  remainder  going  to  liis  mother,  brothers  and  sisters 
equally. 

Filth.  Provided,  however,  that  no  child  ol'  the  intestate' on  whom  he  settled  in  his  life- 
time  any  estate  in  land  or  pecuniary  portion  equal  to  the  distributive  share  of  the  other 
children,  snail  have  any  part  of  the  surplusage  with  their  brothers  and  sisters;  but  if  the 
estate  so  given  to  them  by  way  of  advancement  lie  not  quite  equivalent  to  the  other  shares, 
tlm  Children  no  advanced  shall  have  so  much  only  as  will  make  them  equal. 

. . VIL  All 
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VII.  All  persons  will  be  deemed  capable  of  being  executors  that  lire  capable  of  making 

wills ; but  if  any  person  should  be  appointed  executor  who  is  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  Appendix  (F.) 
years,  or  absent  at  a great  distance,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  judge  to  appoint  an  admi-  „ _ „ A ^ . 
nistrator  to  act  during  the  minority  or  absence  of  such  executor.  referred  fo*  in  liet- 

VIII.  In  the  event  of  a testator  making  an  incomplete  will,  without  naming  an)'  executors,  ier  iVomthc  Bengal 
or  if  be  names  incapable  persons,  or  if  tlie  executors  named  refuse  to  act,  in  any  of  these  Government, 
eases  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  judge  to  grant  written  authority  to  administer  to  some  3 January  1832. 
other  person,  annexing  a copy  of  the  will  to  such  authority  ; but  in  this  case,  ns  well  os  in 

that  contemplated  in  the  preceding  section,  anti  in  sections  4 and  5,  the  selection  of  an 
administrator,  as  regards  landed  property  paying  revenue  to  Government,  shall  be  left  to  the 
collector  of  the  district,  as  provided  for  by  section  37  of  this  Regulation. 

IX.  The  testator  may  appoint  two  or  more  persons  to  be  joint  executors,  and  they  shall 
be  accounted  but  os  one  person. 

X.  The  interest  invested  in  the  executor  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  may  be  continued  and 
kept  alive  by  the  will  of  the  same  executor,  so  that  the  executor  of  the  deceased’s  executor 
may  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  executor  of  the  deceased  himself. 

XI.  The  executor  or  administrator  must  bury  the  deceased  in  a manner  suitable  to  the 
estate  which  be  leaves  behind  him,  the  necessary  funeral  expenses  being  allowed  previously 
to  all  utlter  debts  and  charges. 

XII.  The  executor  (or  administrator,  where  one  is  appointed  by  the  judge,  owing  bo  the 
absence  or  minority  of  the  executors)  must  prove  the  will  of  the  deceased.  When  the  will  is 
so  proved,  the  original  must  be  deposited  iu  the  office  of  the  judge,  mid  a copy  thereof,  on 
stamped  paper,  must  he  made  out  under  the  seal  of  the  judge,  and  delivered  to  the  executor 
or  administrator,  together  with  a certificate  of  its  having  been  proved  before  him. 

XIII.  An  executor  must  take  out  probate  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  death  of 
the  testator,  on  penalty  of  fine  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  not,  however,  in  any 
case  exceeding  500  rupees. 

XIV.  The  copies  to  he  furnished  according  to  section  12  of  this  Regulation  shall  be 
drawn  out  on  paper  bearing  a duty  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate,  calculated 
according  to  the  rates  laid  down  in  Regulation  X.,  1829,  Schedule  (A.)  No.  7. 

XV.  If  an  executor,  having  proved  the  will  is  out  of  the  district,  and  cannot  after  the 
prescribed  notice  for  the  attendance  ol'  absentees  be  found,  so  that  a creditor  cannot  proceed 
against  him  for  a debt  due  from  the  testator,  a. special  administration  may  bo  granted  to  some 
one  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  made  a defendant  to  a suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt; 
and  if  the  claim  lie  proved,  the  judge  shall  cause  payment  to  be  mode  out  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased,  not  being  land  paying  revenue  to  Government,  iu  like  manner  as  if  the  decree 
had  been  given  against  the  original  executors. 

XVI.  If  there  are  many  exeeutora  of  a will,  and  one  of  them  only  proves  the  wiLl  and 
takes  upon  himself  the  executorship,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  of  them  ; but  the  rest,  unless  they 
have  refused,  may  afterwards  join  with  him  ; but  if  they  shall  all  refuse  the  executorship, 
none  of  them  wi  1 1 over  afterwards  be  permitted  to  prove  the  will  ; and  it  shall  in  this  case  be 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  administration,  annexing  a copy  of  the  will  to  the  written 
authority  so  granted,  to  such  discreet  persons  he  may  think  proper,  with  the  restriction  con- 
tained in  section  4 of  this  Regulation. 

XVII.  It  slui.ll  be  competent  to  the  judge  to  summon  any  person  who  may  have  been 
named  as  executor  to  a will ; and  if  the  person  so  summoned  shall  attend  and  refuse  the 
executorship,  or  if  he  shall  not  appeal-  on  the  summons,  or  after  the  usual  proclamation  pre- 
scribed for  the  attendance  of  parties  and  witnesses  in  the  civil  courts,  the  judge  may  grant 
administration  to  any  other  person,  subject  to  the  restriction  contained  in  section  4 of  this 
Regulation,  and  the  authority  so  granted  shall  be  good  in  law  till  such  executor  may  prove 
the  wilL 


XVIII.  Iu  the  eveut  of  the  judge  declining  to  confirm  as  executor  any  person  who  may 
have  been  named  as  such  hi  the  will  of  the  testator,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  person  to 
prefer  a summary  appeal  to  the  provincial  court  of  the  divison  against  the  rejection  of  his 
appointment;  and  the  judges  of  that  court  will  be  at  liberty,  should  they  consider  the  ob- 
jections of  the  judge  to  be  unfounded,  to  direct  him  to  grant  probate  of  the  will  and  admit 
the  executor. 

XIX  In  defect  of  any  will,  the  person  entitled  to  be  administrator  must  also  take  out  an 
authority  to  administer,  under  tlie  seal  of  the  court,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  collect,  ad- 
minister and  dispose  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased.  The  authority  so  granted  shall  be  written 
oil  stamped  paper,  of'  a value  calculated  according  to  the  amount  of  property  left,  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  copies  of  wills  to  be  granted  under  section  1 2 of  this  Regulation. 

XX.  The  executors  or  administrators  who  may  be  appointed  under  this  Regulation  shall 
enter  into  a bond,  with  sureties,  to  such  amount  as  may  be  required  by  the  judge,  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  trusts. 


XXI.  If  all  the  property  of  the  deceased  lie  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  a probate  before 
the  judge  of  the  xillah  or  city,  or  an  authority  to  administer  granted  by  him,  shall  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  ; but  if  the  deceased  bad  property  in  two  distinct  jurisdictions,  then  the 
will  must  lie  proved,  Or  administration  taken  out  before  the  provincial  court  of  the  division  ; 
or  if  the  deceased  had  property  iu  two  distinct  divisions,  then  before  the  Court  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut ; and  those  courts  shall  be  severally  bound,  in  gran  ting  probates 

Regulation  for  the  guinancl  of  radges  m the  perlonnance  of  those  duties. 
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XXII.  The  executor  or  administrator  who  maybe  appointed  under  this  Regulation  shall  be 
required  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  property,  movable  or  immovable,  whether  in  possession 
or  action  of  the  deceased,  which  he  is  to  deliver  in  to  the  judge,  upon  oath  if  required  ; but 
no  administrator  shall  bo  cited  into  court  to  render  an  account  of  the  estate  of  his  intestate, 
otherwise  than  by  an  inventory  thereof,  unless  at  the  instance  of  some  person  in  behalf  of 
a minor  or  having  a demand  out  of  such  estate  as  a creditor  or  next  of  kin. 

XXIII.  If  property  belonging  to  a person  deceased  be  kept  from  the  executor  or  admi- 
nistrator, he  may  sue  for  them  in  the  civil  court;  and  whatever  property  may  come  to  his 
hands  he  may  convert  into  ready  money  to  answer  the  demands  that  may  he  made  upon  him, 
save  and  except  in  the  case  of  lands  assessed  with  the  Government  revenue,  in  which  case  no 
sale  shall  take  place  except  by  order  of  the  judge  in  execution  of  a decree  passed  in  favour 
of  a creditor,  or  unless  the  sale  shall  be  ordered  lor  tlie  purpose  specified  in  the  29th  section 
of  this  Regulation. 

XXIV.  The  executor  or  administrator  shall  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  and  in  payment 
of  the  debts  he  shall  observe  the  rules  of  priority;  first,  paying  all  funeral  charges,  and  the 
expenses  of  proving  the  will,  and  the  like  ; secondly,  debts  due  to  Government ; thirdly,  debts 
due  in  satisfaction  of  decrees  of  courts  ; fourtlily,  debts  due  on  special  contracts,  as  for  rents, 
or  upon  bonds,  covenants,  and  the  like,  uudet-  seal ; and  lastly,  debts  on  simple  contracts,  as 
servants’  wages,  and  upon  notes  unsealed,  and  verbal  promises. 

XXV.  If  a person  being  executor  shall  be  desirous  to  pay  the  assets  as  far  as  they  will 
go,  and  that  his  payments  may  not  be  afterwards  questioned,  he  shall  he  at  liberty  to  make 
an  application  to  that  effect,  in  which  case  the  testator’s  creditors  shall  be  summoned,  in  order 
that  they  may,  if  they  he  so  inclined,  summarily  contest  each  other’s  debts,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  their  respective  claims  to  preference  in  the  order  of  payment.  A similar  course 
of  proceeding  shall  be  open  to  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  court. 

XXVI.  In  all  cases,  except  where  otherwise  specially  ordered  by  the  testator,  the  personal 
estate  of  a person  deceased  shall  be  in  the  first  instance  liable  lor  the  payment  of  debts  and 
legacies,  and  if  the  executor  be  himself  a creditor  of  the  testator  he  may  pay  himself  first. 

XXVII.  When  the  debts  are  all  paid,  the  legacies  shall  next  he  discharged,  which  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  so  far  as  the  assets  will  extend  ; bub  lie  shall  not 
give  himself  the  preference  herein  as  in  the  case  of  debts. 

XXVIII.  When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  shall  have  been  discharged,  the  sur- 
plus or  residuum  shall  be  paid  to  the  residuary  legatee,  if  any  be  appointed  by  the  will,  and 
if  there  he  none,  and  if  there  bo  no  tiling  in  the  will  to  imply  the  intention  of  the  testator 
that  the  executor  should  bake  the  residue,  such  residue  shall  bo  taken  by  the  executor  in 
trust  for  the  next  of  kin,  to  he  distributed  as  prescribed  in  a case  of  complete  intestacy,  and 
the  wife  being  the  executrix  shall  make  no  difference. 

XXIX.  In  the  event  of  a person  dying  intestate,  and  leaving  landed  property  paying 
revenue  to  Government,  as  an  entire  undivided  estate,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  he  distri- 
buted among  several  individuals,  agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  this  Regulation,  in  that 
case.,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a testator  bequeathing  portions  of  such  property  to  different 
individuals,  then  if  these  several  successors  or  legatees  slinll  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
a common  manager,  or  shall  not  consent  to  continue  in  joint-tenancy,  subject  to  a common 
obligation,  it  shall  lie  competent  to  any  one  of  them  to  apply  for  a division  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Regulation  XIX.  of  1 B1 4*  : provided,  however,  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  exempting  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  property  for  sale,  in 
satisfaction  of  arrears  of  Government  revenue,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  division. 

XXX.  Provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  any  European  being  constituted  executor, 
who  is  disabled  from  interfering  with  the  collections  in  the  provinces  by  section  4,  Regula- 
tion XXXVIII.  of  1793,  extended  to  Benares  by  section  4,  Regulation  XLVJ1I,  of  1795, 
and  to  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  by  section  4,  Regulation  XIX.  of  1803,  it  shall 
be  competent  to  the  judge  to  cause  to  be  associated  with  such  executor,  and  with  his  conseut, 
some  individual  who  may  not  be  disqualified  to  act  as  administrator  for  the  management  of 
any  lands  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  testator,  such  individual  to  he  appointed  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  section  37  of  this  Regulation. 

XXXI.  Executors  may  bring  actions  for  trespass  done  to  their  testator,  as  for  property 
carried  away  in  his  life-time,  and  shall  recover  damages  in  like  manner  as  he  might  have 
done,  and  the  executors  of  executors  shall  have  actions  of  debt,  account,  and  of  goods  taken 
away  of  the  first  testator,  and  shall  answer  to  others  so  far  as  they  may  recover  property  of 
the  first  testator  as  the  first  executors. 

XXXII.  An  executor  shall  ho  held  subject  to  every  person's  claim  and  action  which  he  had 
against  the  testator,  except  as  to  personal  wrongs  done  by  the  testator  to  the  person  or  goods 
of  another,  in  which  case  the  executor  shall  not  be  considered  as  representing  him. 

XXXIII.  Against  an  administrator  next  of  kin  and  his  executor,  and  for  him,  an  action 
shall  lie  as  for  and  against  an  executor  and  his  executor,  and  he  shall  be  charged  to  the  value 
of  the  property  and  no  further,  unless  it  be  by  his  own  false  plea,  or  by  wasting  the  goods  of 
the  intestate.  But  neither  an  executor  nor  an  administrator  shall  ever  be  required  to  make 
good  any  claim  against  the  deceased  out  of  his  own  property,  except  where  he  may  have 
committed  some  wrong,  nor  shall  costs  be  given  against  him  personally,  except  in  the  case 
last  mentioned. 

PrhiloSXXpi  d%iie^Motfm-WdiimTiBtrabtkiHmktoafii{iU)ihdvlngianbbticlcieptii«li  Hisitt'ust,  shall  not 
he  considered  at  liberty  to  relinquish  such  trust  without  the  special  permission  of  the  court. 

XXXV.  Nothing 
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XXXV.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Regulation  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  the  rules  

contained  in  Regulation  V.  of  1799,  or  other  enactments  in  force  relative  to  the  wills  of  Hin-  Appendix  (F). 

doos  or  Mussulmans,  or  which  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Wards  ; and  those  rules,  so  

far  as  they  affect  the  two  great  classes  of  the  community  above  specified,  and  the  estates  of  Draft  Regulation 
minors,  who  under  the  existing  Regulations  are  subject  to  the  Court  of  Wards,  shall  be  held  Cottar  froni^h 
to  be  in  full  force,  anything  in  this  Regulation  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Bengal  Govern- 

XXXVI.  Whenever  and  so  often  as  the  judges  on  whom  it  may  devolve  to  execute  the  ment,  3 January 
provisions  of  this  Regulation  shall  think  fit,  they  shall  he  at  liberty  to  make  a reference  1832. 
through  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  for  the  opinion  of  the  Advocate-general  in  any 
instance  in  which  they  may  entortain  a doubt  as  to  who  should  bo  considered  the  next  of 
kin,  either  to  administer  to  or  to  inherit  the  property  of  a person  deceased,  or  on  any  other 
point  connected  with  the  rules  contained  in  tliis  enactment. 

XXXVII.  Provided  moreover,  that  whenever  an  individual  of  the  class  referred  to  in  this 
Regulation  may  die  intestate,  leaving  landed  property  paying  revenue  to  Government,  and 
the  judge  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  property  may  he  situated  shall,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  by  this  Regulation,  deem  it  proper  to  intrust  tbe  administration  of  such 
landed  property  to  some  person  not  being  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  he  shall  issue  a precept  to 
the  collector  of  hind  revenue  of  the  district  wherein  the  estate  may  ho  situated,  directing 
him  to  appoint  a person  for  the  due  care  and  management  of  the  estate,  under  good  and 
adequate  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust,  in  a sum  proportionate  to  the  extent 
thereof ; provided,  however,  that  if  any  person  holding  an  interest  in  the  estate  shall  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  selection  made  by  the  collector,  of  the  individual  to  perform  the  duty  in 
question,  or  with  his  conduct  at  any  time  after  liia  appointment,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such 
person  to  represent  his  objections  to  tbe  Board  of  Revenue,  and  tbe  Board  will  either  confirm 
the  administrator  clioscn,  or  order  the  collector  to  appoint  another  person,  as  on  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  appeal1  reasonable  and  proper. 


XXXVIII.  The  Courts  of  Wards  are  vested  with  a discretion  generally  by  section  4,  Rcgu 
lation  VI.  1822,  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  estates  of  minors  or  other  disqualified 
proprietors  in  cases  wherein  they  may  deem  their  interposition  unnecessary  or  inexpedient. 
It  is  further  provided  that  no  estate,  the  sole  property  of  a minor,  and  descended  to  him  by 
the  regular  eorn'se  of  inheritance,  shall  during  his  minority  he  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue 
accruing  subsequently  to  his  accession  to  the  same,  but  that  tho  revenue  authorities  shall,  on 
an  arrear  so  accruing,  he  authorized  to  farm  the  estate  for  a period  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
and  that  it  shall  he  competent  to  the  Court  of  Wards  to  assume  charge  of  such  estates  at  any 
time  (luring  the  minority  of  the  proprietors,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  originally  re- 
frained from  interfering.  The  whole  of  these  rules  shall  be  held  applicable  to  landed  property 
paying  revenue  to  Government,  and  which  may  have  devolved  on  a minor  under  this  Regu- 
lation, whether  the  same  shall  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of  an  executor  or 
executors  appointed  by  the  testator,  or  under  that  of  an  administrator  of  kin  to  the  intestate 
appointed  by  tho  judge,  or  under  that  of  an  administrator  not  being  of  kin,  and  selected  for 
the  charge  by  the  collector  of  the  district. 

XXXIX.  Provided  moreover,  that  it  shall  in  all  instances  bo  competent  to  the  judge  of 
the  district,  whenever  a person  of  the  class  referred  to  in  this  Regulation  may  die,  whether 
with  or  without  a will,  leaving  property  movable  or  immovable,  and  a child  or  children  in  a 
state  of  minority,  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  security  of  the  interests  of  such  child  or  chil- 
dren, either  by  requiring  fresh  security  from  time  to  time  or  otherwise,  whether  the  property 
he  under  charge  of  an  executor  or  administrator,  whenever  he  may  deem  his  interference 
necessary,  either  in  consequence  of  a representation  from  some  person  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  minor  or  minora,  or  for  any  other  reason  ; this  rule,  however,  shall  not  be  deemed 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  collector,  or  to  property  when 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

XL.  Minority  with  respect  to  individuals  of  the  class  referred  to  in  this  Regulation  is 
limited  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-first  year. 

XLI.  In  the  event  of  auy  individual  of  the  class  referred  to  in  this  Regulation  dying  in- 
testate aud  leaving  property  movable  or  immovable  to  which  there  may  be  no  claimant,  tlio 
judge  shall  conform  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  section  7,  Regulation  V.  1799. 

XLII.  In  all  suits  and  complaints  preferred  by  an  individual  or  individuals  of  tbe  class 
referred  to  in  this  Regulation  against  one  or  more  individuals  of  the  same  class,  respecting 
the  succession  or  right  to  real  or  personal  property,  lands,  rents,  revenues,  debts,  accounts, 
contracts,  partnerships,  marriage,  claims  to  damages  for  inj uries,  and  generally  all  suits  and 
complaints  of  a civil  nature  in  which  a specific  course  of  proceeding  may  not  have  been  di- 
rected by  any  Regulations  that  are  now  or  may  be  enacted  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Regu- 
lation XLI.,  1793,  and  tbe  corresponding  enactment,  the  principles  and  rules  of  tho  English 
law  shall  govern  the  decision. 

XLIII.  Provided,  however,  that  should  any  point  arise  regarding  which  the  judge  having 
cognizance  of  tho  suit  may  entertain  doubts,  either  from  its  not  having  been  definitively 
settled,  or  from  his  inability  to  ascertain  the  decision  from  the  best  authorities  available  to 
him  at  the  time,  lie  shall  he  at  liberty  either  to  refer  such  poiut  for  the  opinion  of  tho  Advo- 
cate-general, by  which,  in  such  case,  his  judgment  shall  be  guided,  or  at  once  to  pass  judgment 
to  tho  best  of  liis  ability  according  to  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience,  subject  to  correc- 
tion on  appeal  by  a superior  court. 

(4)45.— I.)  v r XLIV.  In 
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XLIV.  In  modification  of  the  rules  contained  in  Regulation  IX.  1793,  or  other  corres- 
ponding enactments,  which  provide  for  the  delivery  of  futwas  before  the  Courts  of  Circuit 
and  the  Nizam ut  Adawlut,  and  which  prescribe  that  the  sentences  of  those  courts  shall  he 
regulated  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  whenever  an  individual  or 
individuals  of  the  class  referred  to  in  this  Regulation,  or  an  European  foreigner,  shall  be 
brought  to  trial  for  any  offence  cognizable  under  the  general  Regulations,  the  law  officer  or 
officers  who  may  preside  at  the  trial  shall  merely  be  required  to  state  whether  the  offence 
with  wliich  the  prisoner  or  prisoners  may  have  been  charged  is  proved  or  not,  without  speci- 
fying either  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  punishment  to  which  such  prisoner  or  prisoners 
may  be  liable,  wliich  shall  in  each  case  be  awarded  by  the  judge  or  judges  who  may  have 
conduoted  the  trial  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  existing  Regulations. 

XLV.  Provided,  however,  that  in  any  case  where  an  individual  of  the  class  referred  to 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  of  circuit,  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence  to  which  no 
specific  punishment  may  be  attached  by  the  existing  Regulations,  the  judge  of  circuit  shall 
not  pass  sentence,  hut  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  when  completed,  shall  be  transmitted, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  judge  on  the  evidence  and  facts  established,  for  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

XLV I.  It  lias  been  provided  by  section  2,  Regulation!.  1810,  that  whenever  there  may 
appear  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  dispensing  with  the  attendance  and  futwa  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Court  of  Circuit  upon  a criminal  trial  or  trials  to  be.  held  before  any  of  those  courts, 
it  shall  he  competent  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  or  the  executive  government  for 
the  time  being  to  order  the  same.  That  provision  is  hereby  extended  to  trials  held  before 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut ; and  in  explanation  of  what  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  such 
dispensation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  whenever  any  individual  of  the  class  referred  to  in 
this  Regulation,  any  European  foreigner  or  generally  any  other  person  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  mofussil  courts,  may  be  brought  to  trial,  who  may  be  of  such  respectability  or 
rank  in  life  as  to  render  it  proper,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  judges  having  cognizance  of 
the  case,  to  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of  the  futwa  of  a Mahomedan  law  officer,  those 
authorities  are  authorized  and  required  to  represent  their  opinion  to  that  effect  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Governor-general  in  Council ; and  an  official  communication  of  an  order 
complying  therewith  by  the  secretary  to  Government  in  the  judicial  department  shall  he 
deemed  sufficient  authority  for  the  trial  or  trials  referred  to  being  held  before  the  Court  of 
Circuit  or  Nizamut  Adawlut  without  the  attendance  or  futwa  of  the  law  officers. 

XLV1I.  Such  part  of  clause  2,  section  3,  Regulation  VIII.  1793,  enacted  for  the  province 
of  Benares,  wliich  declares  that  “ in  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  shall  bo  of  a different 
religious  persuasion  from  the  defendant,  the  decision  is  to  bo  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
religion  of  the  latter,  excepting  where  Europeans  or  other  persons,  not  being  either 
Mahomedans  or  Hindoos,  shall  be  defendants,  in  which  case  the  law  of  the  plaintiff  is  to  he 
made  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  plaints  or  actions  of  a civil  nature,”  is  hereby  rescinded,  and 
the  rule  contained  in  section  15,  Regulation  IV.  1793,  and  corresponding  enactment  con- 
tained in  clause  1,  section  16,  Regulation  III.  1803,  shall  be  the  ride  of  guidance  in  all 
suits  regarding  succession,  inheritance,  marriage,  and  caste,  and  all  religious  usages  and 
institutions  that  may  arise  between  persons  professing  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedau  persua- 
sions respectively. 

XL  VIII.  It  is  hereby  declared,  however,  that  the  above  rules  are  intended,  and  shall  be 
held  to  apply  to  such  persons  only  as  should  he  bona  fide  professors  of  those  religions  at  the 
time  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  case,  and  were  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  such  persons,  not  for  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  others.  Whenever,  therefore, 
in  any  civil  suit,  the  parties  to  such  suit  may  be  of  different  persuasions,  when  one  party 
shall  be  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  other  of  the  Mahomedan  persuasion,  or  where  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  the  suit  shall  not  be  either  of  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo  persuasion,  the  laws 
of  those  religions  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  to  deprive  such  party  or  parties  of  any 
property  to  which  hut  for  the  operation  of  such  laws  they  would  have  been  entitled.  In  all 
such  cases  the  decision  shall  ho  governed  by  the  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and  good 
conscience  ; it  being  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  provision  shall  nob  be  considered 
as  justifying  the  introduction  of  the  English  or  any  foreign  law,  or  the  application  to  such 
cases  of  any  rules  not  sanctioned  by  those  principles. 

XLIX.  First.  In  the  trial  of  suits,  it  shall  be  competent  to  every  court  in  which  an 
E opean  authority  presides,  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  respectable  natives  in  either 
of  the  three  following  ways.  First,  by  referring  the  suit,  or  any  point  or  points  in  the  same, 
to  a punchayet  of  such  persons,  who  will  carry  on  their  inquiries  apart  from  the  court,  and 
report  to  it  the  result ; the  reference  to  the  punchayet,  and  its  answer,  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  suit. 

Second.  Or  second,  by  constituting  two  or  more  such  persons  assessors  or  members  of 
the  court,  with  a view  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  their  observations,  particularly  in 
the  examination  of  witnesses : the  opinion  of  each  assessor  shall  be  given  separately  and  dis- 
cussed ; and  if  any  of  the  assessors,  or  the  authority  presiding  in  the  court,  should  desire  it, 
the  opinions  of  the  assessors  shall  he  recorded  in  writing  in  the  suit. 

Third.  Or  third,  by  employing  them  more  nearly  as  a jury  : they  will  then  attend  during 
the  trial  of  the  suit ; will  suggest,  as  it  proceeds,  such  points  of  inquiry  as  occur  to  them, 

the 
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fclie  court,  if  no  objection  exists,  using  every  endeavour  to  procure  the  required  information,  

and  after  consultation  will  deliver  in  their  opinion.  Appendix  (F.) 

Fourth.  It  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  under  all  the  modes  of  procedure  described  in  Draft  Regulation 
the  three  preceding  clauses,  the  decision  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  authority  presiding  in  referred  to  in 
the  court.  Letter  from  the 

L,  The  provisions  of  the  above  section  for  enabling  courts  of  civil  justice  in  which  j0ven1' 

Europeans  preside,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  respectable  natives  in  the  trial  of  ”332’  annar^ 
suits,  by  employing  them  as  members  of  a puncliayet,  or  as  assessors,  or  more  nearly  as  a 
jury,  the  decision,  however,  being  in  all  cases  vested  in  the  authority  presiding  in  the  court, 
are  applicable  to  courts  of  criminal  justice. 


(4.) — A.  D.  1832.  REGULATION  IT.  FORT  ST.  GEORGE. 

A Regulation  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  selection  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  Sudder  (4.)  Madras  Rogu- 
Ameen,  District  Moonsiff  and  Vakeel,  ns  well  ns  to  the  several  subordinate  offices  in  the  lation  IV.  1832. 
judicial,  revenue,  and  police  departments ; and  for  rescinding  those  provisions  of  the 
existing  Regulations  which  prevent  the  descendants  of  Europeans  by  Native  mothers 
from  purchasing  lands  at  public  sale,  and  from  farming  lands,  or  becoming  security  for 
proprietors  or  renters  of  land,  or  fanners  of  the  public  revenue. — Passed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  16th  March,  1832;  cor- 
responding with  5th  of  Pungoonee  of  the  year  Oarah,  1754th  year  of  Salliwahn,  and 
with  the  12th  of  Shaval,  1247,  Hijere. 

Whereas  it  has  been  deemed  just  and  proper  to  rescind  those  provisions  of  the  existing  preamble. 
Regulations  which  restrict  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  sudder 
ameen,  district  moonsiff,  and  vakeel,  to  individuals  of  the  Hindoo  and  Maliomcdan  per- 
suasions ; and  to  declare  that  no  natives  of  India  shall  be  ineligible  to  those  offices  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief  or  persuasion  ; and  also  to  rescind  those  provisions  of  the  existing 
Regulations  which  prevent  the  descendants  of  Europeans  by  Native  mothers  from  purchasing 
lands  at  public  sale,  and  from  farming  lands,  or  becoming  security  for  renters,  farmers,  or 
landholders  : the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  enact  the 
following  Regulation,  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  its  promulgation.  danse  first,  sect.  7, 

II.  So  much  of  clause  first,  section  7,  Regulation  I.  1827,  and  clause  first,  section  5,  a'rl? 27‘ 

Regulation  VII.  1 827,  as  restricts  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  section  5,  Regulation 
sadder  ameen  in  the  Auxiliary  Courts  and  in  the  Courts  of  the  Native  Judges,  to  individuals  N^Nmfvc'  oflndhfin- 
of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  persuasion,  is  hereby  rescinded  ; and  no  native  of  India  shall  eligible  to  the  office  of 
be  considered  ineligible  to  that  office  on  account  of  his  religious  belief  or  persuasion.  Sudder  Ameen  on  ac- 

III.  So  much  of  section  6,  Regulation  VI.  1816,  as  restricts  the  judges  of  the  several  Office  of  DistrictMoon- 

courts  in  the  nomination  of  persons  for  the  office  of  district  moonsiff,  to  individuals  of  the  10  a"  nntlves 

Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  persuasion,  is  hereby  rescinded ; and  that  office  shall  in  future  be 

open  to  all  natives  of  India,  whatever  may  bo  their  religious  belief  or  persuasion. 

IV.  So  much  of  section  3,  Regulation  XIV.  1816,  as  restricts  the  several  courts  in  the  Office  of Yakecl  open 
nomination  and  appointment  of  persons  to  the  office  of  vakeel,  to  individuals  of  the  Hindoo  t0  al1  naLives  ofIndia' 
or  Mahomedan  persuasion,  is  hereby  rescinded ; and  that  office  shall  in  future  be  open  to  all 

natives  of  India,  whatever  may  he  their  religious  belief  or  persuasion. 

V.  It  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  the  descendants  of  Europeans  by  Native  mothers  Descendants  of  Enro- 

shall  not  be  excluded  from  holding  any  subordinate  office  in  the  judicial,  revenue,  and  police  [i^n^0^Mxdu™efi 
departments  of  this  Government ; hut  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible  thereto  according  to  their  from  any  subordinate 
qualifications  and  services.  offices  in  tbo  several 

departments. 

VI.  So  much  of  section  19,  Regulation  XXVI.  1802,  or  of  any  other  rule  in  force,  as  pre-  Roles  preventing  de- 

vents, or  can  be  construed  to  prevent,  the  descendants  of  Europeans  by  Native  mothers  from  scendants  ofEuropeana 
purchasing  lands  at  public  sale,  is  hereby  rescinded.  purchasing  land  at 

VII.  So  much  of  Becbion  41,  Regulation  I.  1803,  and  of  section  62,  Regulation  II.  1803,  ^ventiT^em 
and  of  any  other  rule  in  force,  as  prevents,  has  prevented,  or  can  be  construed  to  prevent,  fromfnnning  land  and 
the  descendants  of  Europeans  by  native  mothers  from  farming  lands,  or  from  becoming  becoming  security  for 
security  for  proprietors  or  renters  of  land,  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  is  hereby  rescinded,  rescinded™  nadfarmt‘rs 
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Appendix  (G-.) 

Abolition  of  Suttee, 
8cc. 


Appendix  (G.) 


Extract  from 
■Sir  J.  Malcolm's 
Minute,  16  Nov. 
1830. 


24-8.  On  a Regulation  being  published  for  the  abolition  of  this  horrid  practice  at  Bengal, 
•which  was  followed  by  a similar  measure  at  Madras,  I recommended  (and  my  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted)  to  put  an  end  to  suttee  within  the  territories  of  Bombay,  not  by  any 
enactment  which  might  I thought  attract  notice  and  cause  bad  feeling,  but  by  repealing  a 
short  clause  of  the  Regulations,  which  declared  “ assistance  at  the  rites  of  self-immolation  not 
to  subject  any  one  to  the  penalty  of  murder."  I doubted,  and  expressed  my  doubts  on  this 
occasion,  of  the  policy  of  suppressing  suttee  by  an  act  of  legislature,  and  added,  “ I earnestly 
pray  I may  be  in  error  in  the  opinion  I have  formed  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one  that  has 
engaged  my  attention.”  Wherever  I had  influence  and  authority,  I laboured  to  effect  the 
decrease  and  ultimate  abolition  of  this  horrid  rite.  A very  decided  measure,  from  which  I 
confess  I have  always  shrunk,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  and 
many  able  and  experienced  persons  do  not  participate  in  the  fears  I have  entertained.  I 
shall  therefore  hope  these  have  been  exaggerated,  and  at  all  events,  my  utmost  efforts  shall 
be  given,  during  my  short  stay  in  India,  to  support  the  course  of  proceeding  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves  must  be  overcome.  These  are  not 
likely,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  to  appear  in  popular  tumult,  or  any  violent  act  of  resistance,  to 
our  power ; but  dangerous  impressions  regarding  the  mode  in  which  we  mean  to  exercise 
that  power  may  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  our  Hindoo  subjects.  These  it  must  be  our 
future  care  to  prevent  or  remove,  and  while  we  defend  the  measure  wo  have  adopted,  on  the 
ground  of  our  abhorrence  of  suttee,  its  abolition  must  ever  be  represented  as  an  extreme  act, 
upon  which,  independent  of  such  feelings,  those  of  the  people  of  England  expressed  in  nume- 
rous petitions  to  Parliament,  have  forced  the  rulers  of  India. 

24-9.  This  measure  must  be  quoted  to  our  native  subjects  as  an  exception  to  that  rigid 
rule  we  had  prescribed  to  ourselves,  and  meant  scrupulously  to  maintain  as  a general  prin- 
ciple, of  not  interfering  on  any  point  connected  with  their  religious  usages.  Such  sentiments 
promulgated  through  the  local  officers,  and  proved  by  acts,  may  restore  confidence  where  it 
is  impaired  or  lost;  but  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  dangerous  agitation  of  men's 
minds,  refrain  more  cautiously  than  ever  from  every  proceeding  that  superstitious  or  seditious 
men  could  interpret  in  a manner  that  may  induce  them  to  believe,  or  make  others  believe, 
that  our  designs  are  further ; and  this  caution  is  more  necessary,  as  the  zeal  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  many  may  lead  them  to  think  there  is  no  danger  in  further  strides  to  improve- 
ment in  matters  where  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  natives  are  opposed  to  our  progress,  from 
there  being  no  opposition  to  the  present  measure ; such  persons  may  not  understand  what 
those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  India  must  never  forget,  that  our  power  is  so  con- 
structed that  its  very  foundation  may  be  sapped  and  destroyed  before  the  superficial  observer 
can  detect  the  appearance  of  danger. 


EXTRACT  from  Sir  J.  Malcolm’s  General  Minute  of  November  1C,  1830,  as  to  bis 
administration  of  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

247.  The  abolition  of  Buttee,  through  gradual  means  and  with  the  aid  of  influential 
natives,  occupied  my  attention  from  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Bombay  ; and  I had,  as  re- 
corded in  my  minute  referred  to  in  the  margin,  made  some  progress  towards  effecting  this 
object  in  the  manner  I deemed  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  end  without  hazard  or 
alarming  the  feelings  of  any  attack  on  the  superstitious  usages  of  our  native  subjects. 
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Appendix  (H.) 

Appendix  (H.)  Employment  of 

11  ' ' Natives. 

CORRESPONDENCE  "between  the  Indian  Governments  and  the  Court  of  Directors, 
relative  to  the  Employment  of  the  Natives  in  the  Civil  Departments  of  the  Service, 
from  1821  to  1832. 


1.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bengal,  23  April 


April  1 . 

1621  J ' 


2.  Ditto  -----  ditto,  1 1 January  1822  - 

8.  Ditto-  - - - - ditto,  6 February  1822  - 

4.  Ditto ditto,  10  April  1823  - - 

5.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bengal,  28  April 

6.  Ditto  -----  ditto,  23  July  1824  - - 

7.  Ditto-  - - - - ditto,  II  April  1826  - - 

8.  Extract  Loiter  in  the  Revenue  Department," 

Lower  Provinces,  from  the  Governor-gene- 
ral in  Council  of  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors 

29th  Juno  1826  -. 

9.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bengal 

5 October  1826  - 

10.  Ditto  - - - ditto,  7 December  18 

11.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bengal, 

3  January  1827 

12.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bengal, 

22  Februtir. 

13.  Ditto  - - ditto,  12  July  1827  - 

14.  Ditto  - - ditto,  30  August  1827 

15.  Ditto  - - ditto,  17  April  1828 

16.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bengal, 

23  July  1828 

17.  Extract  Letter  in  die  Revenue  Department," 

Lower  X3rovinccs,  from  the  Court  ol*  Di- 
rectors to  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
of  Bcngnl, 

10  December  1828 

18.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bengal, 

23  October  1828 

19.  Extract  Fublie  Letter  to  Bengal, 

18  February  1829 

20.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bengal, 

28  April  1829 

21.  Ditto  - - ditto,  18  August  1829 

22.  Ditto  - - ditto,  9 March  1830  - 

23.  Ditto  - - ditto,  IS  June  1830 

24.  Extract  Public  Letter  to  Bengal, 

30  Junu  1830  -j 

25.  Ditto  - - ditto,  29  September  1830- 

26.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bengal, 

5 October  1830 

27.  Ditto  - - ditto,  9 November  1830  - 

28.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bengal, 

23  February  1831  -j 

29.  Extract  Letter  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial' 

Departments,  from  the  Governor-general  of  | 
India,  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck,  to  the  Court 
of  Directors, 

dated  Simla,  1.5  September  1831 

30.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bengal, 

|1 1 January  1832 

31.  Ditto  - - ditto,  1 February  1832 

32.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Fort  St.  George  J 


9 January  1821 


MADBAS. 

33.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George, 

11  April  1820 

34.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Fort  St.  George 

29  December  ls2t 

35.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George, 

21  March  1827 

36.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Fort  St.  George, 

27  April  1827 

37.  Extract  Public  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George, 

16  April  1828 

38.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Fort  St.  George, 

4  July  182S 

39.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George, 

6 May  1829 

40.  Ditto  - - ditto,  8 April  1829  - 

4 1.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Fort  St.  George, 

26  January  1830  - 

42.  Ditto  - - ditto,  25  June  1830 

43.  Extract  Public  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George, 

29  September  1830 

44.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George 

12  October  1831 

45.  Ditto  - - ditto,  21  December  1 831 

46.  Ditto  - - ditto,  1 February  1832 

BOMBAY. 

47.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bombay 

IS  January  1822  - 

48.  Ditto  - - ditto,  14  January  1824 

49.  Ditto  - - ditto,  29  November  1 824 

50.  Ditto  - - (lino,  4 May  1825  - 

51.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bombay, 

12  April  1826 

52.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bombay, 

31  May  1826 

53.  Extract  Judicial  LclLcr  to  Bombay, 

31  January  1827 

54.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bombay, 

31  August  1827 

55.  Extract  Public  Letter  to  Bombay, 

5  September  1827  - 

56.  Extract  Public  Letter  from  Bombay, 

13  August  1828 

57.  Extract  Public  Letter  to  Bombay, 

18  February  1829  - 

58.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bombay, 

29  July  1829 

59.  Extract  Political  Letter  to  Bombay, 

26  May  1830 

60.  Extract  Public  Letter  to  Bninbay, 

29  September  1830 

Cl.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  from  Bombay, 

27  July  1831 

62.  Extract  Judicial  Letter  to  Bombay, 

15  February  1832  - 

63.  Extract  General  Letter  from  Bombay, 

28  December  1831  - 
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1.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  23d  April  1821. 

2C.  We  now  proceed  to  advert  to  Regulations  II.  III.  and  IV.  of  1821,  which  have  been  L Extract  Judicial 
just  promulgated,  and  of  which  20  copies  accompany  this  despatch.  l*s\tertrcmBengal, 

27.  The  grounds  on  which  those  Regulations  were  framed,  and  the  principal  objects  to  23  "^>l^  1821‘ 
which  they  are  directed,  are  explained  in  the  chief  secretary's  memorandum,  which  forms  a 

separate  number  in  the  packet. 

28.  Referring  your  honourable  Court  to  that  document,  and  to  the  Regulations  themselves, 
for  more  full  information,  we  may  observe  generally,  that  they  provide  for  the  employment  of 
duly  qualified  natives  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  that  they  greatly  enlarge  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  moonsiffs  and  sudder  ameens,  that  they  enable  the  judges  and 
magistrates  to  avail  themselves  more  usefully  and  effectually  than  hitherto  of  the  services  of 
their  registers  and  assistants,  that  they  furnish  considerable  facilities  to  the  joint  magistrates 
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stationed  at  places  not  being  the  sadder  stations  of  the  district,  in  the  discharge  of  their  civil 
duties,  and  that  they  provide  for  the  occasional  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a magistrate  or 
joint  magistrate  by  collectors  of  land  revenue,  and  by  other  officers  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment or  superintendence  of  any  branch  of  the  territorial  revenue. 

29.  The  provisions  in  question  will,  we  trust,  be  found  in  principle  to  correspond  with  the 
views  and  wishes  of  your  honourable  Court,  Independently  of  considerations  of  the  general 
expediency  of  the  measure,  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  register  of  the  Provincial  Courts,  and 
the  more  extensive  employment  of  native  agency,  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  had,  in  fact,  become  indispensably  necessary  from  the  insufficient  numbers  of  Euro- 
pean officers  employed  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service. 


2.  Extract  Judicial 
Lotterfrom  Bengal, 
11  Jan.  1822. 

Hon  .Court'sLettcr 
par.  155  ct  aeq. 
Commissioners’ 
Report,  par.  79. 


Commissioners’ 
Report,  par.  151  ot 
seq. 


2.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Banged , dated  11th  January  1822. 

15.  Referring  to  the  impression  which  your  honourable  Court  would  appear  to  entertain 
of  the  abuses  and  exactions  of  the  police,  and  other  native  officers  of  Cuttack,  and  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  such  malpractices,  we  feel  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
your  honourable  Court  bo  the  sentiments  expressed  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Bluut.  He  states, 
that  though  he  had  personally  visited  many  of  the  police  divisions,  and  though  Mr.  Forrester 
had  also  made  a tour  of  the  district,  yet  neither  to  that  gentleman  nor  to  himself,  had  a single 
complaint  been  preferred  against  any  of  the  public  native  officers ; and  that  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  as  few  abuses  prevail  in  Cuttack,  as  can  be  expected  under  any  system  of  administra- 
tion, in  which  the  instrumentality  of  natives  is  employed. 

35.  The  information  contained  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  and  its  accompanying  docu- 
ments, relativo  to  the  employment  of  native  Ooreahs  in  the  several  departments  of  local  ad- 
ministrations, and  to  the  distinction  between  that  class  and  the  neutralized  Ooreahs  or 
descendants  of  foreign  settlers,  is  more  full  and  explicit  than  had  before  been  received  by  us, 
and  seems  to  show  that  Mr-.  Ewer  rather  overrated  the  extent  to  which  office  was  enjoyed  by 
native  Ooreahs  under-  former  governments.  Your  honom-able  Court  will  find  that  the  local 
authorities  are  impressed  with  a just  sense  of  the  propriety  of  selecting  Ooreeahs  for  appoint- 
ment in  all  cases  where  Urey  may  he  forrnd  tolerably  qualified  for  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  and  that  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  hr  regard  to  the  class  of 
natives  generally  employed  in  tire  public  establishments  hr  Cuttack. 


3.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  8th  February  1 822. 

3.  Extract  Judicial  20.  The  Surdars  and  Luslikars  will  take  cognizance  of  sill  disputes  of  a civil  nature,  and 

Letter  from  Ben-  also  of  petty  criminal  offences  occurring  within  their  villages,  or  the  limits  of  their  local 
gal,  8 Feb.  1822.  divisions  ; and,  with  the  aid  of  a puncliayet,  will  settle  such  disputes,  or  in  criminal  cases 
will  adjudge  such  damages  ns  may  have  been  customary  to  the  injured  party. 

21.  Police  darognhs  will  be  appointed  at  convenient  stations  in  the  lowlands  with  the 
general  powers  they  already  exercise,  hut  restricted  to  the  cognizance  of  the  more  heinous 
classes  of  crimes  that  may  bo  committed  hr  the  hills,  and  they  will  be  directed  also  to  observe 
the  general  principle  of  procuring  the  apprehension  of  all  gar-rows,  suspected  of  having  per- 
petrated such  offences,  through  the  Surdara  aud  Luslikars. 


4.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  1 0th  April  1823. 

4.  Extract  Judicial  80-  Hr  the  department  of  civil  justice,  the  system  is  very  much  assimilated  with  that  of 
Le ttorfrom Bengal,  the  provinces  subject  to  the  Regulations,  with  this  difference,  that  native  agency  is  more 
10  April  1823.  largely  employed,  the  jurisdiction  of  sudder  ameens  being  extended  to  cases  of  1,000  rupees. 


5.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  28tlr  April  1824. 

5.  Extract  Judicial  55.  In  holding  criminal  trials,  you  directed  the  commissioner  to  be  aided  by  his  Maho- 
Lotter  to  Bengal,  nredan  law  officer.  This  provision  appears  to  us  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  no  provision 
28  April  1824.  for  the  attendance  of  a Hindoo  law  officer-  during  the  trial  of  natives  of  that  persuasion. 

The  attendance  of  native  law  officers  in  court  is  undoubtedly  for  several  purposes  a wise 
provision  ; their  better  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  characters  of  individuals  of  .tlreir 
own  faith  qualifies  them  to  he  of  essential  assistance  in  the  suggestion  of  questions,  in  the 
elucidation  of  circumstances  in  evidence,  and  in  the  deduction  fi-equently  of  important  conse- 
quences from  the  appearance  aud  manners  of  the  prisoner’s.  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
niceties  of  language,  on  the  right  under-standing  of  which  much  very  often  depends,  and 
which  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  attained  by  our  European  officers,  their  services  are  also  most 
important.  But  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  or  advice  of  a Mufti,  on  the 
trial  of  Hindoo  prisoners  is  not  very  easily  discernible.  It  appears  to  us  highly  desirable 
that  the  Commissioner  he  directed  to  require  the  attendance  of  a Hindoo  law  officer  on  all 
trials  of  prisoners  of  that  persuasion. 
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6.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  23cl  July  1824  

.9.  But  whatever  may  be  the  urgency  for  increasing  your  European  civil  establishment,  and  Appendix  (H.) 
to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  that  increase,  we  cannot  let  the  present  ^ Extract  Judicial 
opportunity  pass  without  again  inculcating  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  Lett'er  to  Bcnqal 
you,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  namely,  the  advantage  and  23  July  1824.  ’ 

necessity  of  a more  extensive  employment  of  native  agency  in  the  judicial  department  of  the 
service.  The  Regulations  passed  by  you  with  this  object  iu  the  beginning  of  1821 , have  our 
cordial  approbation  ; and  we  wove  greatly  pleased  with  the  valuable  memorandum*  which  * See  General 
was  then  submitted  to  you  by  your  chief  secretary,  Mi-.  Bayley,  explanatory  of  the  policy  Appendix,  IV. 
which  had  influenced  the  framing  of  those  Regulations.  But  though,  under  the  provisions 
then  made,  the  powers  of  moonsiffs  and  sudder  ameens  were  increased,  and  their  number  may 
be  increased  indefinitely,  we  apprehend,  from  the  large  arrear  of  undecided  causes  stated  in 
Mr.  Adam's*  minute  to  be  depending  in  some  of  the  Zillah  Courts,  that  both  the  number 
and  powers  of  those  functionaries  arc  still  inadequate. 

10.  We  are  satisfied  that,  to  secure  a prompt  administration  of  justice  to  the  natives  of 
India  in  civil  cases,  native  functionaries  must  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  dispose, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  all  suits  of  that  description,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  at  stake,  them  decisions  being  of  course  liable  to  revision  under  appeal,  where 
this  check  may  be  deemed  indispensable,  and,  what  perhaps  is  of  no  less  importance,  their 
general  conduct  being  subject  to  a constant  and  vigilant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean functionaries  in  the  districts  where  they  are  stationed.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
latter,  not  only  bo  hear  appeals,  but  to  inquire  into,  and  to  report  to  Government  periodi- 
cally on  the  efficiency  of  the  native  agents  employed  more  immediately  under  their  eye,  and 
the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  community ; wlulst  it  should  equally 
he  the  care  of  Government  to  reward  the  deserving,  and  to  testify  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner its  displeasure  against  persons  of  an  opposite  character. 

11.  The  policy  of  restricting,  as  is  done  by  the  existing  Regulations,  the  powers  of  the 
native  judicial  functionaries,  to  hear  and  decide  on  causes  where  the  interest  at  stake  is  of  a 
limited  value,  appears  to  us  to  be  questionable,  for  this  reason,  that  a suit  of  500  rupees  may 
he  more  difficult  to  decide,  and,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  litigant  parties,  of 
more  importance,  than  a suit  involving  ten  times  the  amount.  We  are  doubtful  too  whether 
corruption  is  not  more  likely  to  occur  in  small  causes  than  in  those  which,  from  their  magni- 
tude, attract  more  general  attention,  and  the  progress  and  issue  of  which  are  more  narrowly 
watched. 

12.  The  adjudication  of  appealed  civil  suits,  the  general  supervision  of  the  native  judicial 
agents,  the  superintendence  of  the  police,  and  the  administration  of  the  higher  departments 
of  criminal  justice,  with  the  settlement  and  collection  of  the  revenue,  will  afford  ample  occu- 
pation to  those  of  our  covenanted  European  servants,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country.  By  aiming  at  more  than  we  can  accomplish,  we  endanger 
the  attainment  of  that  which  is  within  our  reach,  and  it  is  justly  observed  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  Bayley  already  alluded  to,  that,  in  consequence  of  “ minute  details,  and  the  most 
laborious  and  even  inferior  duties  being  imposed  on  our  European  judicial  servants,  there  is 
a want  of  active  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  native  officers,  without  which  the  latter 
cannot  be  safely  trusted  in  matter's  of  importance.  Hence  also  that  accumulation  of  arrears, 
and  those  embarrassments  of  other  descriptions  which  have  counteracted  the  unceasing  en- 
deavours of  the  most  able  men  to  infuse  into  the  executive  branch  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration, an  adequate  degree  of  general  and  permanent  efficiency 

13.  It  has  frequently  been  objected  to  the  employment  of  the  natives  of  India  injudicial 
offices,  that  they  oannot  be  safely  trusted  with  the  administration  of  justice.  To  this  objec- 
tion it  might  perhaps  be  a sufficient  answer  to  say  that  they  ore  already  so  trusted.  But  our 
principal  reason  for  noticing  the  objection  is,  that  wo  may  impart  to  you  our  decided  convic- 
tion that,  when  we  place  the  natives  of  India  in  situations  of  trust  and  confidence,  we  are 
hound,  under  every  consideration  of  justice  and  policy,  to  grant  them  adequate  allowances. 

We  have  no  right  to  calculate  on  their  resisting  temptations  to  which  the  generality  of  man- 
kind in  the  same  circumstances  would  yield ; but,  if  we  show  a disposition  to  confide  in 
them,  and  liberally  to  reward  meritorious  service,  and  to  hold  out  promotion  to  such  as  may 
distinguish  themselves  by  integrity  and  ability,  we  do  not  despair  of  improving  their 
characters  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  of  rendering  them  the  instruments  of  much 
good.  It  will  be  gaining  a most  important  point  if  we  can  substitute  a well-regulated  and 
responsible  agency  for  that  unauthorized  and  pernicious  influence  which  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  native  officers  of  the  Adawluts  are  in  the  habit  now  of  too  frequently  exer- 


cising over  the  proceedings  of  those  Courts. 

1 4 The  sentiments  above  expressed  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  views  which  were 
communicated  to  you  in  our  despatch  from  this  department  of  the  9tli  November  1 814,  mid 
which  lmd  been  in  like  manner  imparted  to  the  Madras  Government  in  a despatch  dated  the 
29th  of  April  preceding.  On  some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  those  despatches,  there 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  differences  of  opinion  among  our  servants  in  India.  The. 
experiment,  however,  of  employing  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  justice,  has  been 
tried  with  success  on  a large  scale  in  the  Madras  provinces,  where  it  has  greatly  relieved  the 
Zillah  Courts  from  a pressure  of  business,  to  the  expeditious  despatch  of  which  thoy  had  been 
found  unequal,  besides  having,  as  we  believe,  been  attended  with  other  important  benefits ; 
and  we  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  observing  a spreading  conviction  of  its  ntility. 
Mr.  Secretary  Bayley,  in  the  memorandum  already  quoted,  describes  this  employment  of 
natives  subject  to.  vigilant, examination  and  .control,  as., one,  of  the  “best  adapted  to  then'. 
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character  ami  circumstances.”  “ The  propriety,  lie  adds,  “ of  augmenting  the  efficiency  of 
the  native  judicial  officers  is  supported  "by  numerous  authorities,  both  here  and  at  home. 
The  measure  has  been  tried  at  Madras  with  acknowledged  benefit,  and  the  Governor-general, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  Mr.  Stuart,  in  their  several  minutes,  dated  the  2d  October  181 5,  the 
22d  September  1819,  and  the  21st  August  1820,  have  recorded  sentiments  favourable  to  its 
extension  in  the  provinces  under  this  Presidency.  It  1ms  been  attempted  with  success  in  the 
Delhi  territories,  as  both  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Mr.  Fortescue  have  fully  attested  in  then-  respec- 
tive reports.  It  has  been  recommended  by  tbe  court  of  Sudder  Dewanuy  Adawlut  in  their 
detailed  reports  on  the  points  stated  in  the  letter  from  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  the  9th  November  1814,  and  the  views  and  reasonings  contained  in  that  letter  itself 
are  entirely  consistent  with  such  a measure.”  You  have  not,  however,  made  any  distinct 
reply  to  our  letter  of  9th  November  1814,  an  omission  on  your  part  which  we  now  desire 
may  be  supplied.  We  required  you  to  recur  to  the  practices  of  native  governments,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  in  the  manner  we  pointed  out.  It  was 
to  the  extensive  employment  of  punchayets,  heads  of  villages,  and  heads  of  caste,  and  to  the 
transfer  to  the  collectors  of  an  important  portion  of  the  functions,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  judges  and  magistrates,  that  we  chiefly  looked  for  a substantial 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  under  your  presidency. 


7.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  11th  April  1826. 

7.  Extract  Judicial  23.  We  think  it  desirable  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  our  judicial 
Letter  to  Bengal,  despatches,  dated  9th  November  1814,  and  23d  July  1824,  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
11  April  1826.  the  ancient  village  establishments,  the  efficiency  of  which  would  evidently  conduce  in  an 

important  degree  to  the  operation  and  success  of  the  measures  above  directed.  The  efficacy 
of  such  a course  of  proceeding  has  been  strikingly  manifested  under  tbe  administration  of  the 
commissioners  in  Cuttack. 

67.  We  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  observing  the  desire  manifested,  both  by  you 
and  the  commissioners  in  Cuttack,  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
renovate  the  village  police  establishments,  and  to  encourage  respectable  natives  of  Cuttack 
to  qualify  themselves  for  public  employments,  and  we  trust  that  your  exertions  will  not  be 
relaxed  until  these  objects  are  accomplished. 


8.  EXTRACT  LETTER  in  the  Revenue  Department,  Lower  Provinces,  from  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  of  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  29  th  June  1826. 

8.  Extract  Letter  Para.  71.  On  the  whole,  however,  wo  see  reason  to  regret  that  tho  office  of  dewan  to 
in  the  Revenue  collectors  of  revenue  was  abolished,  since  it  was  one  which  natives  of  respectability  wore 

Department  from  ambitious  of  filling,  and  the  paucity  of  sucb  offices  under  our  government  is  to  bo  lamented. 
Bengal,  29  June  It  appears  likely,  too,  that  the  means  of  filling  it  well,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
1826.  improved  and  extended  education  Much  the  people  of  this  country,  but  more  especially  those 

of  Bengal  Proper,  have  of  late  years  enjoyed,  and  which  is  every  day  enlarging  its  scope,  both 
with  respect  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  seek  for  information,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
pursue  it.  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  such  improvement  in  the  people,  to  be 
productive  of  much  or  unmixed  good,  must  be  met  with  corresponding  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Government  in  all  departments,  to  open  new  prospects  of  liberal  employment. 

72.  It  must  otherwise,  probably,  be  a som-ce  of  disquiet  and  intrigue  among  the  commu- 
nity, for  unless  Government  shall  open  some  door  for  the  employment  of  the  talents,  which 
their  own  liberality  lias,  in  many  instances  elicited,  and  to  a certain  extent  fostered  by 
making  natives  of  education  and  respectability  of  character  eligible  to  higher  grades  of  the 
public  service  than  are  at  present  open  to  their  fair  and  honourable  ambition,  the  gift  of 
superior  knowledge,  with  whatever  other  advantages  attended,  can  scarcely  fail  to  aggravate 
the  discontent  of  the  educated  classes.  Since,  excepting  the  public  service,  tho  means  of 
reputable  employment  for  men  of  education  and  respectable  family  are  comparatively  con- 
fined, and  in  the  service,  as  now  constituted,  though  situations  of  responsibility  held  by 
natives  are  numerous,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tho  emoluments  attached  to  them  are  alto- 
gether disproportionate. 

73.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a system  which  shall  ensure  the 
natives  of  superior  education  and  knowledge  a preferential  claim  to  employment  in  Hie  public 
service  with  adequate  emoluments,  are  doubtless  very  great,  such  a system  being  indeed 
apparently  indispensable  to  any  decided  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  tho 
civil  administration  of  the  country. 

74.  But  these  are  considerations  too  important  and  comprehensive  to  be  discussed  in  this 
place,  though  they  must  of  course  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  on  any 
proposition  sucb  as  that  now  question. 

75.  We  should  be  happy  to  receive  a communication  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by 
your  honourable  Court  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  you  may  consider  it  proper  to  carry 
the  principle  of  employing  the  agency  of  natives  in  the  territorial  branch  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration ; supposing  the  Government  to  be  satisfied  as  to  their  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications. 
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9. — EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  5th  October  1826'. 


5.  We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  rules  passed  in  the  beginning  of  1821,  for 
the  more  extensive  employment  of  the  natives  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
have  received  the  approbation  of  your  honourable  Court,  Regulation  II.  of  that 
year-,  lias  been  found  useful  in  relieving  in  some  degree  the  files  of  the  Zillnli  and 
City  Registers,  and  in  disposing  of  a large  number  of  suits,  which  would  other- 
wise have  accumulated  in  their  Courts;  and  Regulation  III.  by  which  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  law  officers  .and  stulder  mueeus  were  empowered  to  try  petty 
thefts,  and  other  criminal  cases  of  a trivial  nature,  lias  afforded  considerable  aid 
to  tbe  magistrates  in  the  disposal  of  such  eases,  and  has  doubtless  enabled  them 
to  devote  a greater  degree  of  attention  to  their-  more  important  duties;  since  that 
time,  with  a view  to  render  their  services  more  available,  and  with  reference  to 
the  sudder  ameeus  being  now  paid  by  a fixed  salary  instead  of  fees,  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  rescind  tbe  rules  wliich  prohibited  sudder  aineens  from 
trying  suits  admitted  in  formil  ‘pcnqicrls,  but  in  other  respects  their  powers  have 
not  been  increased. 

6.  In  conformity  to  clause  2,  section  2,  of  the  Regulation  above  noticed,  for  discontinuing  Civil  Consultations 
the  mode  of  compensating  the  sudder  umeens  l>y  the  institution  fee  or  stamp  duty  substituted  is  March  1824. 
for  it,  a fixed  allowance  lias  been  granted  to  them  on  a scale  calculated  to  ensure  a faithful  No,  6 to  8. 
discharge  of  duty,  aud  to  afford  them  a liberal  reward  for  their  services. 

7.  We  have  weighed  with  that  attention  wliich  they  must  always  demand  from  ns,  the 
reasons  recorded  by  your  honourable  Court,  in  favour  of  vesting  the  native  functionaries  with 
power  to  dispose,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  civil  suits,  without  regard  to  the  amount  at  stake, 
leaving  the  European  servants  to  try  appeals  from  then-  decisions,  and  to  exorcise  a general 
supervision  over  their  character  and  conduct ; hut  we  must  confess  wc  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  tbe  expediency  of  carrying  a measure,  which  involves  so  material  a change 
of  system,  into  effect,  to  the  full  extent  contemplated  by  your  honourable  Court. 

8.  Had  tbe  system  now  in  force  been  framed  with  a view  to  such  an  exteusive  employment 
of  native  agency  in  the  Judicial  Department,  and  had  men  ol'  education  aud  respectability 
been  originally  enlisted  in  tbe  cause,  a class  of  native  judges  might  have  grown  up  with  our 
institutions,  alike  qualified  by  their  education  and  influence  in  Society,  to  have  held  situations 
of  high  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  country. 

9.  The  system,  however,  introduced  in  1 793,  was  ill  calculated  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  such  a class  ; in  fact,  the  employment  of  the  natives  in  judicial  functions,  to  the  extent  even 
to  which  their  services  are  now  brought  into  action,  was  probably  never  contemplated,  nor  was 
any  apprehension  then  entertained  that  a difficulty  would  arise  in  providing  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  European  agents  for  tbe  administration  of  civil  j ustiee,  excepting  in  petty  suits  aud 
matters  of  inferior  importance. 

10.  Hence  native  commissioners  in  tbe  early  introduction  of  the  code,  -were  restricted  to 
tiying  suits  for  money  or  other  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  50  rupees,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  yeiu- 1803,  that  the  office  of  sudder  ameen.  was  established  for  the  trial  of  suits 
referred  by  tire  judge  in  which  the  amount  or  value  of  the  property  sued  for  should  not  exceed 
100  rupees. 

11.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  emoluments  derived  by  tbe  nioonsifl's  and  sudder  ameens 
under  tliose  limitations,  wliich  in  fact  afforded  scarcely  a bare  subsistence,  were  likely  to  induce 
men  of  bigli  character  or  qualifications  to  become  candidates  for  those  offices  ; although  the 
Regulation  at  the  time  enjoined  the  selection  of  the  commissioners  from  some  of  the  highest 
classes  of  the  native  population. 

12.  In  1811),  the  whole  of  the  rules  previously  enacted  regarding  the  office  of  moonsiff  and 
sudder  ameen  underwent  a careful  revision.  The  amount  of  suits  which  they  were  respectively 
authorized  to  try,  was  somewhat  increased,  and  tire  compensation  alio  wed  them  was  regulated 
on  a more  liberal  scale  than  formerly.  But  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1821 , as  noticed 
by  your  honourable  Court,  that  the  powers  of  moousifl's  and  sudder  ameens,  and  consequently 
their  emoluments,  were  in  any  material  degree  augmented. 

13.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  expedient  still  further  to  increase  then-  powers,  and 
that  this  object  can  be  gradually  attained,  provided  their  emoluments  are  increased  in  pro- 
portion, without  subjecting  them  to  too  great  temptation  from  the  magnitude  of  tbe  trust 
reposed  in  them,  and  thereby  hazarding  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  their  decisions  ; we 
have  called  upon  tbe  Court,  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  to  submit  their  sentiments  on.  the 
subject,  and  we  propose  hereafter  to  communicate  the  result  of  our  further  deliberations  upon 
it  to  your  honourable  Court 

14.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  yet  prepared  a detailed  reply  to  the  multifarious  questions  Paragraphs  l i to  16, 

discussed  in  your  honourable  Court's  letter  of  the  9th  November  1814;  wo  trust,  however,  Sfurt'a let- 

tlmt  the  several  enactments  and  arrangements  that  have  been  subsequently  framed  will  have  ter  of  the  nth  Xavemhcr 
afforded  ample  testimony,  that  this  Government  has  not  been  inattentive  to  tbe  wishes  and  isu,  suggesting  cm- 
instructions  of  your  honourable  Court,  as  expressed  in  that  despatch,  although  it  has  not  been  ca^ea°u°oF^Uagia 
deemed  practicable  or  expedient  to  conform  to  them  in  every  porticular.  ami  heads  of  castes,  ami 

15.  We  have  applied  to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  for  information  on  the  practical 1,10  transfer  to  coilec- 

openition  of  the,  rules  enacted  in  the  year  181G,  and  subsequently,  for  the  employment,  of  c”vti  anil  criminal  ffinc- 
punchayets  aud  heads  of  villages,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  administration  of  tions,  with  objections 
civil  and  criminal  justice  ; on  the  receipt  of  which  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  judge  bow t0  ‘>1<!  constitution  of  a 
lav  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  any  and  what  parts  of  the  judicial  system,  as  now  established  0 oe  0 raa- 

at  that  presidency.,  . ......  . , ...  .....  ... 
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Letter  to,  dated  23rd  July  182-1, 
paras.  O to  13,  on  the  more  exten- 
sive employment  of  native  agency 
in  the  Judicial  Department. 

Vide  Reports  on  the  civil  business 
from  the  Register  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut. 

Total  number  of  regular  suits,  ori- 
ginal aud  appenl,  pending  on  the 
Register's  liies. 

Ou  the  1st  Jan.  1821  - 11,703 

ditto,  1822  - 11,551 

ditto,  1823  - 11,040 

ditto,  1824  - 10,112 

ditto,  1825  - 10,596 

Regulation  XIIL  1824. 
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Appendix  fH  'i  16.  We  shall  then  also  discuss  the  subject  of  employing  collectors  of  land  revenue  more 

11  ^ %>  generally  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  shall,  we  trust,  he  able  to 

Employment  of  satisfy  your  honourable  Court,  that  your  suggestions  on  that  head  have  not  been  lost  sight  of, 

Natives.  as  well  as  that  we  have  not  hud  recourse  to  the  appointment  of  a district  magistrate,  separate 

from  the  office  of  zillah  judge,  excepting  where  that  measure  was  indispensably  necessary. 

76.  The  zillah  judges  have  as  much  as  possible  availed  themselves  of  the  iissistauce  of  the 
sudder  ameens  and  registers,  in  disposing  of  such  suits  as  they  are  empowered  to  decide. 

90.  We  need  scarcely  assure  your  honourable  Court,  that  the  improvement  of  the  judicial 
system  will  at  all  times  engage  our  most  anxious  deliberations.  With  regard  to  the  native 
functionaries,  some  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  to  raise  the  condition  of  those  who 
now  hold  the  office  of  sudder  ameen  and  moonsiff,  and  we  trust  that  circumstances  may  admit 
of  its  being  still  further  improved ; at  the  same  time  we  entertain  a confident  expectation, 
that  the  measures  wlficli  have  been  adopted,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  improving  the  standard  of  education  in  the  native  colleges,  will  have 
a most  beneficial  influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  those  who  may  here- 
after- obtain  employment  in  the  judicial  establishment.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude  these 
remarks,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  your  honourable  Court’s  strictures  on  the  judicial 
system  as  it  now  exists,  without  expressing  our  apprehension  that  little  can  be  effected 
towards  ensuring  the  speedy  and  impartial  administration  of  civil  justice  under  this  presidency, 
without  the  aid  of  more  European  functionaries  than  can  be  supplied  in  the  present  state  of 
the  civil  service. 

1 90.  Y our  honourable  Court  will  observe,  that  we  were  induced  by  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
into  these  cases,  to  pass  Regulation  VIII.  of  1825,  “To  make  further  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  native  officers  in  the  Judicial  Department;  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  false 
and  malicious  charges  against  the  European  officers  of  government."  By  the  first  part  of  the 
Regulation,  all  judicial  officers  are  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  from  employing  their 
private  servants  in  the  discharge  of  any  part  of  their  duties,  and  by  the  latter  part  the  con- 
trolling authority,  in  passing  final  orders  on  a charge  preferred  against  an  European  public 
officer  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  XVII.  1823,  is  declared  competent,  when  the  charge 
may  be  found  on  investigation  to  be  manifestly  unfounded  and  malicious,  to  punish  the 
accuser  by  imprisonment  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  a fine  not  exceeding 
500  rupees,  commutable  in  default  of  payment  to  further  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

191.  We  trust  your  honourable  Court  will  approve  that  Regulation.  The  employment  of 
peisons  in  judicial  offices  under  no  responsibility,  and  not  subject  to  the  penalties  for  malver- 
sation, to  which  those  regularly  employed  are  liable,  was  obviously  open  to  abuse,  and  although 
we  are  not  without  some  apprehension,  that  a strict  enforcement  of  the  rule,  by  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  persons  who  formerly  attended  the  offices  to  learn  business  in  the  hope  of  future 
employment,  may  eventually  render  necessary  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inferior  native 
assistants,  yet  we  consider  the  rule  extremely  salutary,  and  well  calculated  to  check  the 
influence  and  intrigues  of  natives  in  the  Zillah  Coiu-ts.  We  shall  not  of  course  allow  any  in- 
crease of  the  establishments  of  the  courts  on  the  plea  of  this  Regulation,  excepting  where  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  measure  may  be  clearly  shewn. 

228.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  law  officers  and  sudder  ameens  in  the  trial  of 
criminal  coses,  under  the  provisions  of  section  3,  Regulation  III.  1821,  your  honourable  Court 
will  observe  that  the  majority  of  the  authorities  consulted  by  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut 
were  in  favour  of  so  employing  them. 

229.  In  concluding  the  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Court  observes,  “ under  this  variety  of 
sentiments,  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  are  of  opinion  that  more  experience  must  be  had 
of  the  operation  of  the  enactment  referred  to  before  a satisfactory  judgment  can  be  formed 
upon  the  expediency  of  continuing  it  or  otherwise.  In  the  mean  time  the  Court  are  of  opinion 
that  the  several  local  magistrates  and  joint  magistrates  should  be  left  in  the  exercise  of  a full 
discretion,  either  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  section  3,  Regulation  III. 
1821,  or  not,  according  to  the  state  of  the  criminal  business  depending  before  them,  and  the 
sentiments  they  may  entertain  of  the  necessity,  or  ability  of  employing  any  of  the  law 
officers  or  sudder  ameens,  at  their  respective  stations  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the 
Regulation." 

230.  We  felt  persuaded,  however,  that  the  services  of  the  sudder  ameens,  in  criminal  as  well 
as  in  civil  matters,  would  gradually  be  fully  appreciated ; aud  we  recorded  our  opinion,  that 
it  had  become  indispensable  to  tlie  due  administration  of  justice,  that  natives  of  respectability 
should  be  entrusted  with  as  large  a share  of  judicial  duties,  as  could  be  legally  and  usefully 
confided  to  them. 


10.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  7th  December  1826. 

10.  Extract  Juili-  40.  In  our  despatch  to  your  honourable  Court  for  the  Lower  Provinces,  under  date  the  5th 
dal  Letter  from  October  last,  paragraph  228  to  230,  we  adverted  to  the  employment  of  the  law  officers  and 
18  "(5  * D0C’  sudder  ameens  attached  to  the  several  Mofussil  Courts  in  the  trial  of  petty  criminal  cases, 

under  the  provisions  of  section  3,  Regulation  III.  1821,  and  we  then  stated  to  your 
honourable  Court  that  “ we  felt  persuaded  that  the  services  of  the  sudder-  ameens  in  criminal 
as  well  as  in  civil  matters,  would  gradually  be  fully  appreciated."  It  is  with  much  satisfaction, 
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in  the  Western  Provinces  appear  to  have  derived  from  tliis  class  of  pub- 
lic officers,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  number  of  causes  referred  by 
them  to  their  sudder  ameens  for  decision  during  the  years  under  re- 
view, of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  margin. 


No.  of  cases  r. 
ferred  to  Sud- 
der Ameens 


| 1823.  | 1824. 


41.  As  connected  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  by  native  agency,  which  we 
are  most  anxious  to  extend  where  it  can  be  done  without  the  risk  of  leading  to  serious  abuse 
the  proposition  for  stationing  a limited  number  of  ameens,  (of  the  same  class  of  persons  as  those 
now  employed  at  the  sudder  stations)  in  the  interior  of  the  districts,  and  investing  them  with 
original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  of  a petty  nature,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Ewer,  in  bis 
Report  for  1822,  naturally  attracted  our  serious  consideration;  but,  although  (as  already 
stated  in  our  despatch  to  your  honourable  Court,  above  adverted  to,)  we  consider  indispen- 
sable to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  that  natives  of  respectability  shall  be  entrusted  with 
a considerable  share  of  judicial  duties  ; there  appeared  to  us  to  he  many  serious  objections  to 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Ewer.  For  a more  full  exposition 
of  our  sentiments  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  suggestion  of  the  superintendant  submitted 
in  the  same  report,  that  the  provisions  of  Section  7,  Regulation  XII.  1818,  should  be  rescinded, 
we  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  paragraphs  21  to  26,  inclusive,  of  our  Resolutions, 
dated  6tli  November  1823. 

40.  With  reference  to  the  observations  contained  in  these  paragraphs,  the  Board  of  Revenue 
in  the  Western  Provinces  were  required,  on  the  date  noticed  in  the  margin,*  to  report  whether 
cases  of  assault  and  other  minor  offences,  could,  with  public  advantage,  be  referred  to  the 
heads  of  castes  for  adjustment,  and  under  what  checks.  And  the  Board  were  at  the  same  time 
desired  to  state  their  sentiments  as  to  the  utility  of  engaging  a Hindoo  law  officer  to  attend 
them  in  court  riming  the  trial  of  Hindoo  criminals,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  questions,  or 
declaring  his  sentiments  generally  on  points  connected  with  the  trial. 

41.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  from  their  reply,  recorded  on  the  date  noticed  in 
the  margin,  that  the  Board  were  not  aware  that  any  description  of  persons  resident  in  the 
Delhi  territory  can  come  under  the  denomination  of  heads  of  castes.  “ The  principal  assis- 
tants," the  Board  remark,  “ are  in  the  habit  of  submitting  boundary  and  other  disputes  of  a 
similar  nature  to  tire  arbitration  of  a certain  number-  of  persons  usually  named  by  the  litigants ; 
but  it  seldom  happens  that  by  suclr  means  disputes  are  permanently  adjusted,  partly  from  the 
want  of  confidence  which  one  native  lias  in  the  discernment  and  just  motives  of  another, 
and  partly  because  they  place  generally  greater  reliance  on  the  justice  of  the  European 
officers." 


11.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  3rd  January  1827. 

13.  Without  a proper  superintendence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  judicial  officer's,  and  an 
adequate  establishment,  no  exact  execution  of  the  laws  can  reasonably  be  looked  for.  It  is,  Letter  to  Bengal, 
therefore,  incumbent  on  your  government  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  3 January  1827. 
persons  for  the  superior  courts,  and  to  supply  the  inferior  officers  by  such  means  as  ore  within 
your  reach.  The  superintendent  of  police  complains  that  there  is  a great  want  of  judicial 
officers  in  the  Western  Provinces,  the  proportion  of  magistrates  and  assistants  to  the  number 
of  stations,  be  says,  is  not  to  each,  instead  of  3,  which  lie  thinks  it  ought  to  be  ; on  this 
point  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  European  assistants  furnishes  an 
additional  argument  for  the  measures  recommended  in  the  161  st  para  of  our  letter  of  the  9th 
November  1814,  the  subject  of  which  letter  1ms  been  since  repeatedly  brought  to  your  notice ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  remark  that  in  Regulation  HI.  of  1821 , the  principles  we  have 
so  long  inculcated  are  adopted. 


12.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  22nd  February  1827. 

1.  In  your  letter  of  tlie  8th  December  1824,  you  have  enjoined  us  to  famish  a specific  IS.Exlract  Judicial 
reply  to  your  honourable  Court's  despatch  of  the  9th  November  1814,  reviewing  the  judicial  Letter  from  Bengal, 
institutions  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  suggesting  various  important  modifi-  ^2  Fob.  1827. 
cations  in  the  system  then  in  force  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  for 

the  management  of  the  police. 

2.  The  separate  letters  addressed  to  your  honourable  Court,  under  dates  the  7th  February 
1817,  and  1st  of  September  1820,  and  various  incidental  notices  in  other  despatches,  have 
apprised  your  honourable  Court  of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Government, 
either  in  consequence  of,  or  in  immediate  connection  with  the  instructions  communicated  in 
your  despatch  above  referred  to.  You  have  been  furnished  with  the  Reports  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  Nizamut  Adawlut,  the  Boards  of  Revenue,  the  Superintendants  of 
Police,  and  the  subordinate  officers  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments,  who  were 
required  to  submit  their  sentiments  on  the  modifications  proposed  by  your  honourable  Court ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Stuart,  on  various 
points  connected  with  your  instructions,  are  recorded  in  "their  minutes  dated  respectively  the 
2nd  October  1815,  the  22nd  September  1819,  and  the  21st  October  1820. 

3.  The  circumstances  which  opposed  an  unanimous  or  immediate  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  the  various  measures  which  you  had  suggested,  are  vex-y  clearly  and  forcibly  detailed  in 
Mr.  Stuart's  Minute,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  in  consideration  of  those  circumstances, 
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demands  on  the  attention  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  with  Ava,  your  honourable  Court  will  be  disposed  to  view  with  indulgence  the  delay 
which  1ms  occurred  in  replying  to  your  instructions. 

'1.  The  information  which  was  furnished  to  us  by  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the 
year  ISIS,  and  more  especially  the  tenor  of  the  reports  of  the  Suddev  Adawlut,  and  Board  of 
Revenue  under  that  presidency,  did  not  justify  the  inference  that  the  corresponding  changes 
which  lmd  been  introduced  in  the  year  1816,  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  that  presidency, 
were  likely  to  prove  very  successful,  or  to  fulfil  the  expectations  under  which  they  had  been 
enjoined  ancl  carried  into  effect ; while  the  Report  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  at  Madras, 
dated  the  loth  October  1818,  was  equally  calculated  to  induce  the  Supreme  Government  not 
to  introduce  precipitately  in  these  provinces  a system,  the  real  merits  and  advantages  of 
winch  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  themselves,  be  ascertained  until  it  had 
been  pursued  steadily  for  a period  of  six  or  seven  years. 

5.  We  now  proceed,  in  conformity  with  your  repeated  injunctions,  to  submit  to  your 
honourable  Court’s  consideration,  our  views  and  sentiments  on  the  various  suggestions' con- 
tained in  your  despatch  ol'  the  9 th  November  181-1. 

6.  Wo  shall  advert  to  those  suggestions,  and  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  recom- 
mended in  the  order  in  which  they  are  treated  in  that  despatch.  Where  the  modifications 
in  our  judicial  institutions,  which  you  have  suggested,  appear  to  us  open  to  decided  objection, 
we  shall  candidly  state  those  objections  for  your  further  deliberation.  We  shall  explain  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  already  given,  or  propose  to  give  effect  to  other  parts  of  your  in- 
structions, or  to  measures  directed  to  the  same  end  which  have  appeared  to  our  predecessors 
and  to  ourselves,  calculated  to  promote  the  public  interests. 

7.  In  reviewing  the  administration  of  civil  justice  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  William, 
your  honourable  Oourt  have  first  advorted  to  the  heavy  arrears  of  regular  civil  suits  depending 
before  the  several  judicial  tribunals  (and  which  are  supposed  by  your  honourable  Court  to 
form  only  a small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  individuals  who  stand  in  need  of  judicial  pro- 
tection), as  a proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  provisions  for  administering  civil  justice 
within  the  extensive  and  populous  range  of  territory  under  this  government. 

8.  Yon  have  referred  more  particularly  to  those  injuries  to  which  the  ryots  are  exposed 
from  excess  of  collections  or  undue  exactions  made  from  them  by  the  zemindars  mid  their 
under  tenants,  aud  to  disputes  regarding  the  right  of  possession  in  land,  crops,  or  water  courses. 
You  have  observed  that  the  great  subdivision  of  zemindarroe  property  from  the  sales  of  land, 
and  the  extended  operation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws  of  inheritance,  are  likely 
still  further  to  augment  litigation,  and  that  the  increasing  demand  fur  justice  which  must  in 
consequence  be  experienced,  will  render  the  present  system  far  more  unequal  to  its  proposed 
purposes  than  it  was  when  your  honourable  Uourt's  letter  was  written ; ami  that  as  the  wants 
of  the  system  could  not  he  adequately  supplied  by  an  augmentation  of  the  European  part  of 
the  judicial  establishment,  the  remedy  must  be  sought  by  employing  natives  in  conducting 
this  branch  of  internal  regulation. 

!).  In  the  general  justness  of  your  honourable  Court's  remarks  under  the  foregoing  heads, 
we  readily  avow  our  concurrence. 

1 0.  Other  causes,  however,  besides  those  which  are  assigned  by  your  honourable  Court,  or 
those  which  can  justly  lie  attributed  to  the  defective  system  or  organization  of  our  civil 
tribunals,  may  be  adduced,  to  account  for  the  existing  mass  of  litigation,  aud  for  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  applications  to  our  Courts  for  the  redress  of  real  or  supposed 
grievances. 

11.  Amongst  these  causes  may  be  reckoned  the  growing  confidence  of  the  peoplo  in  the 
general  proceedings  of  our  tribunals,  and  the  progressive  demands  arising  from  a rapidly 
increasing  population,  from  extended  cultivation,  from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty, from  the  progress  of  internal  trade  ancl  commerce,  ancl  from  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

12.  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  much  the  proceedings  of  all  our  tribunals  are  delayedancl 
embarrassed  by  the  notorious  disregard  for  truth  so  generally  displayed  by  the  natives  in 
giving  evidence,  and  from  their  want  of  moral  principle,  evils  which  cannot  be  mitigated  or 
remedied  by  any  direct  or  immediate  modification  of  our  judicial  institutions  ; but  as  having 
a far  more  extensive  operation  than  all  of  the  foi’egoing  causes,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  the 
alleged  inadequacy  of  our  civil  tribunals  in  the  Lower  Provinces  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them,  to  the  precipitation  with  which  the  permanent  settlement  was  carried  into  effect, 
without  previously  defining  the  relative  rights  and  interests  of  the  zemindars  and  other  land- 
holders, and  the  various  classes  of  the  cultivating  population,  or  without  providing  such 
means  ns  would  have  enabled  the  courts  of  justice  to  ascertain  those  rights  and  interests  by 
recourse  to  recorded  documents,  in  those  controversies  which  form  directly  or  indirectly  not 
only  the  most  numerous  but  often  the  most  embarrassing  of  all  the  questions  winch  are 
brought  forward  for  judicial  adjudication. 

1 3 The  rules  now  in  force  for  ascertaining,  adjusting,  and  recording  those  rights  ancl 
interests  in  the  districts  into  which  a permanent  settlement  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  will, 
if  it  is  found  practicable  to  carry  them  into  effect,  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  extent  contemplated 
by  Government,  go  far  to  render  the  future  administration  of  civil  justice  in  those  portions 
of  our  territory  simple  ancl  efficient. 

11.  In  very  few  of  the  districts  so  situated  are  the  arrears  of  civil  suits  heavy,  aud  where 
they  are  so,  (in  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  ancl  Goruckpore,  for  instance,)  the  cause  of  the  arrear 
is  clearly  traceable  to  local  defects  and  irregularities  in  the  past  system  of  revenue  management. 
PriiifckfiiiiGtgitJtigeldsiDtl  hggabdityp i Bacei^to6>SdnllOTtqaiO<ii,  I aonp^oB j gsktsutirtgej -"dttfcver,  gift,  and 
other  questions  more  immediately  connected  with  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law,  form  a com- 
paratively 
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paratively  minute  portion  of  the  number  of  suits  brought  into  our  courts.  Claims  or  disputes 
relative  to  debts,  simple  contracts,  mercantile  transactions  aud  other  dealings  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  or  for  personal  damages,  though  necessarily  more  numerous,  admit  generally  of 
easy  adjustment.  The  real  pressure  upon  our  tribunals  arises  from  the  mass  of  litigation  con- 
nected with  the  rights,  tenures,  and  interests  of  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land.  This 
pressure  could  not,  we  apprehend, be  removed  by  any  modification  in  the  nature  and  descrip- 
tion of  our  tribunals.  It  is  now  too  late  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  an  evil,  which  might 
have  been  guarded  against  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  formed,  but  it  is  and  will  be 
our  anxious  wisli  to  adopt  such  measures,  both  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments,  as 
may  be  feasible,  with  a view  to  define  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  cultivators,  and  to  secure 
those  rights. 

16.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  the  docu- 
ments noticed  in  the  margin,  copies  of  which  accompany  this  despatch  as  separate  numbers 
in  the  packet. 

17.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  business  it  is  sufficient  briefly  to  notice  the  principal 
objects  contemplated  in  the  draft  of  the  Regulation  proposed  by  Mr.  Harino-ton,  for  more 
fully  declaring  and  securing  the  rights  of  kliood  cosht  ryots  and  other  permanent  tenants  of 
lands. 

18.  They  are  as  follow  : 

1st.  To  explain  the  intention  of  the  existing  Regulations  in  recognizing  the  hereditary  and 
transferable  rights  of  zemindars,  independent  talookdius,  and  other  proprietors  of  malgoozarry 
lands,  ns  not  meant  to  abrogate  or  abridge  the  prescriptive  rights  and  privileges  of  dependent 
talookdars,  hereditary  or  permanent  ryots,  or  any  other  description  of  under  tenants  or  culti- 
vators of  the  soil ; to  provide  expressly  for  seeming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  under  tenants 
possessing  an  hereditable  and  transferable  property  in  their  tenures,  ns  well  ns  of  those 
entitled  to  a permanent  right  of  occupancy  on  certain  conditions  ; and  to  declare  the  restricted 
property  and  interest  of  the  zemindars,  independent  talookdars,  iuid  other  sudder  malgoozars, 
with  respect  to  lands  occupied  by  permanent  under  tenants,  such  as  those  above  mentioned. 
Also  to  declare  a similar  reservation  of  rights  of  property  or  occupancy  belonging  to  the 
actual  possessors  or  cultivators  of  land  included  in  jngheers  or  other  lakheraj  grants. 

2d.  To  explain  the  real  and  sole  objects  intended  by  parts  of  Regulation  V.  and  XVIII. 
1812,  which  ore  supposed  to  have  been  very  generally  misconstrued  and  misapplied,  as 
vesting  the  zemindars  aud  other  superior  landholders  Avitli  a discretion  in  raising  the  rents  of 
their  under  tenants,  not  before  possessed  by  them  under  the  ancient  laws  and  usage  of  the 
country. 

3d.  To  explain  the  rules  passed  for  enabling  sudder  malgoozars  to  realize  the  rents  payable 
to  them,  us  not  meant  to  limit  the  actual  rights  of  any  description  of  landholder  or  tenant ; 
and  to  amend  the  existing  rules  relative  to  the  pottahs  and  rents  of  kliood  cosht  ryots,  and 
other  permanent  under  tenants  entitled  to  hold  their  tenures  at  a fixed  rent,  or  a rent  deter- 
minable by  the  rates  of  the  pergunuali  or  other  known  rule  of  adjustment,  by  declaring  such 
under  tenants  not  liable  to  the  payment  of  an  enhanced  rent  without  a written  engagement 
to  pay  the  same ; or  if  the  justness  of  the  demand  bo  contested,  without  a judicial  decision  in 
a regular  suit. 

-1th.  To  declare  the  intention  of  the  existing  rules  of  process,  which  have  been  prescribed 
for  sudder  malgoozars  desirous  of  enhancing  the  rents  of  their  under  tenants,  with  a further 
enactment  when  the  sudder  malgoozar  may  proceed  by  distraint  for  the  recovery, of  enhanced 
rent  without  a specific  engagement,  aiul  the  justness  of  the  demand  may  be  disputed  by  the 
under  tenant.  The  demand  of  enhanced  vent  not  to  be  recoverable  by  distraint  in  such  cases, 
without  proof  of  the  claimant’s  title  thereto  in  a regular  suit ; and  uo  kliood  cosht  ryot  or 
other  permanent  under  tenant  to  he  ejected  from  his  tenure  on  a plea  of  default  and  for- 
feiture, without  a regular  decree  of  Court.  Dispossession  by  force  or  threats,  in  opposition 
to  tills  rule,  to  be  cognizable  by  the  magistrate  under  Regulation  XV.  182b,  and  to  be  punish- 
able, on  conviction,  by  a penalty  equal  to  three  times  the  annual  rent  of  the  land. 

5 th.  To  provide  for  a careful  investigation  and  decision  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
parties,  in  all  cases  of  disputed  permanent  tenures  between  superi  or  landholders,  farmers,  or 
managers  and  subordinate  tenants  of  inalgoozarry  land,  ns  well  as  in  similar  cases  of  dispute 
between  holders  or  managers  of  lakheraj  land,  and  the  owners,  occupants,  or  cultivators  of 
land  in  such  tenures  ; and  to  make  provision  for  the  'requisite  accounts  and  information  being 
furnished  in  such  cases  by  the  village  putwary  and  pergunnah  eanongoe. 

6 th,  aud  lastly.  To  establish  certain  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
collectors,  or  other  public  oflicers,  who  may  be  authorised  to  adjust  and  determine  the  rents 
payable  by  ryots  or  other  under  tenants  of  land,  as  well  in  regular  n.nd  summary  suits  as  in 
all  other  cases  whatever,  in  which  the  officers  of  government  may  he  empowered  by  the 
Regulations  in  force,  or  by  the  special  orders  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  to  adjust 
the  rents  payable  by  the  cultivators  and  under  tenants  of  land,  especially  by  such  as  possess 
a permanent  right  of  occupancy  in  their  tenures,  subject  to  a fixed  rent,  or  a rent  determin- 
able by  the  rate  of  the  pergunnali,  or  other  known  rate  of  adjustment. 

19.  The  detailed  provisions  of  the  proposed  Regulation  will  demand  the  most  mature  con- 
sideration, and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  the  Boards  of  Revenue  and  the 
suggestions  of  other  competent  oflicers,  before  finally  enacting  the  Regulation  in  question  ; 
and  we  have  brought  the  subject  under  your  notice,  in  its  present  immature  state,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  satisfying  your  honourable  Court  of  our  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  you 
have  so  frequently  expressed  on  this  very  difficult  and  important  question. 

20.  We  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  specific  remedies  suggested  by  your  honourable 
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. . 21.  In  the  5th  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Sndtler  Dewanny  Adawlut  (dated  the  9th 

Appendix  (H.)  y,ase  suggestions  are  divided  into  twelve  classes,  hut  it  appears  to  us  that  they 

may  bo  conveniently  arranged  under  three  general  heads,  vis. 

Tams.  43  to  Gi  ami  paras.  88  to  oo  of  1st.  Such  as  relate  to  the  more  extended  employment,  in  the  distribution  of 
die  Court’s  despatch.  civil  justice,  of  native  agency,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  pundiayets,  and  in 

heads  of  the  Report  of  the  Sadder  De-  the  persons  oi  those  who  are  considered  to  be  the  permanent  and  natural  village 
wmmy  Adawlut.  authorities,  or  to  possess  influence  as  the  heads  of  particular  classes,  professions 

and  tribes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Para!.  6i  to  G7  of  the  Hon.  Court's  2d.  Such  ns  relate  to  the  limitation  of  appeals,  the  simplification  and  abbrevia- 

ietter.  tion  of  the  forms,  proceedings  and  processes  of  our  established  courts,  the  im- 

Sfaju  Pavement  of  the  office  of  yoked,  the  reduction  of lew  espouses,  and  the  raggaited 
of  the  Snddcr  Dewanny  Adawlut  institution  of  a new  court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adatvlut. 

Pams,  as  to  87  of  the  Hon.  Court's  3d.  Such  as  relate  to  the  transfer  from  the  judicial  to  the  revenue  authorities 

letter.  of  claims  regarding  land,  x-ent,  distraint,  undue  exactions  and  boundaries,  and  to 

SkMfc.  0"  taprovement  of  the  existing  rules  at  thesemKects,  ns  n ell  .is  regordiug  the 
Dewanny  Adawlut.  interchange  of  written  engagements  between  the  landholders  anti  the  ryots. 

22.  With  regal'd  to  the  plan  of  investing  the  munduls,  mocuddums,  gomnshtas,  or  other 
heads  of  villages,  however  designated,  with  judicial  powers,  we  would  observe  that  the 
number  of  mouzas  or  villages,  comprised  within  the  provinces  to  which  our  Code  of  Regula- 
tions extends,  is  assumed,  according  to  different  calculations,  at  from  360,000  to  400,000  ; 
and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  ease  in  fanner  times,  there  are  not  now  to  be  found 
in  a great  majority  of  those  villages  any  persons  either  actually  possessing  or  supposed  to 
possess  the  influence,  authority,  advantages  or  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  class  of  officere 
contemplated  by  your  honourable  Court  as  the  natural  and  permanent  heads  of  the  village 
institution. 

23.  In  Bengal  especially,  the  real  head  of  the  village,  or  in  other  words  the  person  pos- 
sessing the  chief  influence  and  authority,  is  either  the  proprietor  of  the  village,  or  the 
gomashta,  or  agent,  paid  and  employed  by  the  zemindar  or  fanner,  to  manage  and  collect  his 
rents,  or  the  under  renter  of  such  zemindar  or  fanner.  These  are  not  the  natural  or  permanent 
village  authorities  contemplated  by  your  honourable  Court,  but  the  very  individuals  who 
either  directly  or  indirectly  are  the  oppressor's  of  the  cultivating  classes,  by  undue  exactions 
and  other  injurious  acts,  which  it  is  the  object  of  your  honourable  Corut  to  remedy  ; and  it 
is  obvious  that  to  confer  judicial  powers  on  such  persons  worth!  be  to  deliver  the  ryots  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of  tlreir  greatest  enemies. 

2 k We  observe,  indeed,  that  such  powers  have  been  conferred  on  renters  of  villages  in 
some  parts  of  tire  Madras  territories,  but  that  the  measure  was  earnestly  deprecated  by  many 
of  your  best  informed  servants  under  that  presidency  ; and  unless  the  standard  of  the  native 
character  is  much  higher  in  that  part  of  India  than  it  is  here,  we  should  Anticipate  fi'om  its 
adoption  results  very  opposite  from  those  benevolent  objects  to  which  your  honourable 
Court’s  instructions  were  directed. 

25.  Excluding,  therefore,  from  those  on  whom  it  is  proposed  to  confer  judicial  powers,  ns 
heads  of  the  villages,  the  resident  proprietors  and  farmers,  the  subrentois  of  proprietor's  and 
farmers,  and  their  gomnshtas,  stewards,  or  agents,  the  first,  difficulty  which  would  present 
itself  in  constituting  the  heads  of  villages  to  be  moonsH'ls  would  be  the  selection  of  the  indi- 
viduals best  entitled  to  tire  designation  of  murrdul  or  moeuddurn,  anil  as  such  possessing,  or 
supposed  to  possess,  a natural  and  permanent  local  authority  as  head  of  the  village. 

26.  We  are  satisfied  that  in  the  lower  provinces  individuals  so  qualified  will  very  rarely 
be  found  to  exist ; and  that  where  the  title  of  nrundul  or  moeuddurn  may  yet  lie  recognized, 
the  person  so  designated  will  still  more  rarely  be  found  to  enjoy  any  defined  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  emoluments  annexed  to  it.  We  may  remark  also,  that  amongst  thoso  who  are  from 
time  to  time  designated  as  munduls  or  heads  of  villages,  the  title  has  been  in  some  instances 
obtained,  not  by  any  greater  opulence  or  ranlc,  not  by  hereditary  claims  or  any  superiority 
of  worth  or  intelligence,  but  by  a greater  turbulency  and  litigiousness  of  character,  which 
has  given  them  an  ascendancy  over  their  more  timid  and  peaceable  neighbours  ; and  that  in 
other  cases,  a claim  to  the  title  is  asserted  by  different  individuals,  which  becomes  the  source 
of  feuds  and  animosities  between  parties  in  the  same  village.  But  supposing  that  it  were 
found  practicable  to  trace  and  select  individuals  of  the  description  contemplated  by  you,  there 
would  naturally  arise  a general  objection  on  their  pai't  to  undertake  a novel  duty  without 
receiving  some  pay  or  emolument,  in  compensation  of  their  labour,  responsibility  and  loss  of 
time.  Nor  do  we  perceive  with  wliat  justice  this  objection  could  be  over-ruled,  while  if  they 
voluntarily  consented  to  undertake  the  duty  without  remuneration,  we  would  ascribe  their 
willingness  to  do  so  to  no  other  motive  than  the  expectation  of  deriving  illicit  advantages  from 
the  power  they  would  possess.  In  almost  eveiy  instance  it  would  be  the  interest  of  these 
heads  of  villages  to  conciliate  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the  zemindar  or  farmer,  or  their 
agents  ; and  it  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  our  best  informed  public  oftieci's,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  place  any  confidence  in  tlie  justice  or  impartiality  of  sueli  village  moousilfs, 
in  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  ryots  and  inferior  classes  of  inhabitants  might  be  opposed 
to  those  of  the  zemindars  or  farmers,  or  of  their  agents. 

27.  Of  functionaries  thus  characterized  there  would  be,  ou  a general  average,  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  in  each  district,  who,  under  similar  rules  to  those  established  under 
the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  would  be  authorized  to  hear,  try,  and  determine,  of  their 
own  authority  and  without  appeal,  such  suits  as  might  bo  preferred  to  them  for  sums  of 

1 1 100  rupees; 
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to  proceed,  ex  parte,  if  the  defendant  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend,  to  take  the  oral  depo- 
sitions of  witnesses  without  committing  them  to  writing  ; to  fine  recusing  witnesses  as  well  as  Appendix  (H.) 
parties,  vakeels  or  witnesses  for  disrespect,  or  to  imprison  them  for  twelve  houra  if  tho  lino  — - . 

be  not  paid  ; and  to  cause  execution  of  their  decrees  to  be  enforced  by  a sale  of  the  defend-  U-Extractjudicial 
ant's  property,  unless  charged  by  the  zillah  judge  with  corruption  or  gross  partiality  within  ’ 

thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  decree. 

28.  These  powers  must,  under  the  principles  of  the  Madras  rules,  he  imposed  in  each 
village  on  some  one  individual  who  may  be  designated  the  head  of  the  village,  however 
reluctant  he  may  be  to  exercise  them,  whatever  may  be  bis  character  or  qualifications,  or 
what  appears  of  still  more  importance,  his  relation  to  the  zemindar  or  farmer. 

29.  The  only  control  which  can  be  exercised  over  them  is  that  which  goes  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  decisions,  in  cases  in  which  they  may  appear  both  to  the  zillah  judge  and 
provincial  court  to  have  been  guilty  of  corruption  or  gross  partiality ; and  the  rule  which 
permits  either  party  in  a cose  to  prosecute  them  for  damages  in  tire  zillah  court  for  any 
oppressive  ancl  unwarranted  act  of  authority.  Rut  limited  and  weak  as  this  control  undoubt- 
edly is,  we  are  satisfied  tlmt  in  tliis  part  of  India  the  zillah  judges  and  provincial  courts  would 
not  be  able  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  complaints  which  would  be  brought  before 
them  with  the  despatch  necessary  to  render  the  control  practically  useful ; while  if  the  powers 
of  superintendence  to  be  exercised  by  the  zillah  judge  were  to  be  extended  so  as  to  be  really 
efficient,  the  labour  devolving  upon  linn  would  preclude  liim  from  paying  proper  attention  to 
his  more  important  duties. 

80.  In  concluding  their  veview  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  Court  of  SucUler  Dewauny 
Adawlut  have  expressed  them  sentiments  in  the  following  terms  : “We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  munduls,  raocudduins,  and  other 
heads  of  villages,  to  arbitrate  ancl  settle  as  heretofore  any  trivial  disputes  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  respective  villages,  which  may  be  voluntarily  submitted  to  then-  adjustment 
and  award.  But  on  a general  consideration  of  the  objections  which  have  been  stated,  we 
must  deliberately  repeat  the  doubt  ab-eady  expressed  by  us  on  the  expediency  of  vesting  them 
with  any  regular  individual  authority,  and  a defined  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  numerous  villages 
which  subsist  in  every  zillah  under  this  Presidency.” 

31.  Concurring  as  we  do  in  the  foregoing  sentiments,  we  must  add  our  firm  conviction, 
that  no  modifications  of  the  system  adopted  at  Madras  for  the  regulation  of  the  office  of  vil- 
lage moonsiff,  which  would  not  be  subversive  of  the  principle  on  which  that  Regulation  is 
founded,  could  render  the  class  of  officers  indicated,  generally  useful  in  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  civil  justice  in  this  part  of  India,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  introduce 
a similar  system  in  Bengal  would  be  attended  with  nearly  insurmountable  difficulties  ; and 
that  if  it  were  introduced,  it  would  be  productive  of  results  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to 
tho  interests  of  those  very  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  is  more  particularly  designed. 

32.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  office  of  viHnge  moonsilf,  we  have  not  adverted  to  that 
part  of  your  honourable  Court’s  suggestions,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  village  punchayets 
should  he  assembled  under  tho  authority  of  the  village  moonsiff,  either  to  aid  the  latter  in  the 
trial  of  civil  claims  brought  before  him  in  that  capacity,  or  to  act  ms  arbitrators  in  other-  civil 
eases  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  punchayet  for  award,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
tliis  question  in  connection  with  the  cox-responiling,  though  more  extensive  authority  px-oposed 
to  be  vested  in  distinct  moonsifis  in  regard  to  the  assembling  of  district  punchayets  for  simi- 
lar objects. 

33.  According  to  the  best  information  which  we  possess,  the  punchayets  under  the  Hindoo 
law  and  practice  of  former  ages,  hod  xxo  jurisdiction  or  cognizance  of  causes,  except  such  as 
were  vol  un  tarily submitted  to  them  by  the  parties  fox-  arbitration.  Thepimchayets  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  constituted  at  the  request  of  the  pax-ties,  and  tho  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
punchayet  to  act  in  that  capacity  was  to  be  obtained  by  solicitation,  presents,  or  other  means. 

Such  assemblies  are  declared  not  to  be  established  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  nor  by  the 
act  of  the  King,  though  a special  reference  to  punchayets  of  individual  cases,  depending  before 
the  King  or  the  established  judges,  is  also  recognized  ; hut  it  appears  from  various  writers  on 
Hindoo  law,  that  the  awards  of  pxmcliayets  were  always  open  to  am  appeal,  either  to  a supex-ior 
assembly,  or  to  the  established  courts  of  justice,  over  which  the  King  was  the  tiibunal  of 
last  resort.  This  mode  of  adjusting  civil  controvex-sies  by  ax-bitration,  differs  not  in  principle 
from  the  system  generally  adopted  in  other-  countries ; and  it  is  a subject  of  x-egret  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  judicial  officers,  that  the  natives  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  more  frequent 
recourse  to  it. 

34  Various  reasons  may  he  assigned  for  tho  reluctance  so  generally  exhibited  by  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  India,  to  resort  to  such  a mode  of  adjusting  their  differences,  even 
when  most  strongly  ux-ged  to  do  so  by  our  public  officers,  whether  in  their  official  or  private 
capacity. 

35.  We  fix-uxly  believe,  that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our  judicial  tribunals,  the 
natives  repose  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  the  judgment  of  their  neighbours,  or  of  such 
of  their  fellow  countx-ymen  as  could  he  induced  to  furnish  their  unpaid  assistance  in  the  ad- 
justment of  disputes.  The  latter  arc  not  willing  to  sacx-ifice  their  time  without  remuneration 
for  the  benefit  of  their  neiglihoiu-s,  or  for  the  public  good.  They  know  that  their  award  will 
in  all  human  probability  make  one  of  the  parties  their  enemy,  and  they  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  character  of  their  countrymen  to  doubt  that  the  first  mark  of  sucli  enmity  would  gene- 
rally be  iui  accusation,  whether  just  or  unfounded,  that  they  bad  given  such  award  under  the 
influence  of  pai-tiality  or  corruption. 

36.  The  rides  of  Regulation  XXII.  1816,  regarding  the  establishment  of  a subsidiary 
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assessment  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  agency  of  punclmyets,  consisting  of  the  most  respec- 
table inhabitants  of  each  mohulla,  the  negligence  of  those  punclmyets,  and  the  abuses  prac- 
tised by  them  even  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  magistrate,  show  how  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  aid  of  native  society,  in  conducting  the  details  of  the  simplest  municipal 
regulation. 

37.  It  seems  indeed  to  us  as  it  has  done  to  many  ot  the  civil  officers  now  or  formerly 
beloiminf  to  this  establishment,  who  have  entered  upon  a discussion  of  the  punehayet  system, 
that  it  1ms  been  seldom  resorted  to  in  any  part  of  India,  as  a means  of  terminating  civil  con- 
troversies regarding  property,  except  in  times  and  places  where  the  Government  had  failed  to 
provide  any  "tolerable  system  for  the  equitable  administration  Of  justice. 

38.  Mr.  Fullerton  lias  expressed  his  full  persuasion  that  the  real  advantage  of  the  punehayet 
mode  of  administering  justice  was,  that  at  the  time  it  prevailed  there  existed  no  other,  and 
that  if  a man  had  no  punehayet  to  settle  his  cause,  be  obtained  no  settlement,  at  all. 

39.  Mr.  Macsween,  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  Agra,  in  a Report  dated  the  5th  Jane 
last,  has  described  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  and  the  operation  of  the  punehayet 
system  in  pergummh  Goberdhun,  in  the  following  terms  : 

« As  to  civil  justice,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a plaintiff  to  pay  money  to  a fouzdar  to 
induce  him  to  support  a claim,  which  was  usually  done  by  sending  armed  men  to  enforce 
payment,  without  any  inquiry ; applications  which  were  favourably  received  by  the  rajah 
were  similarly  enforced  Many  questions  of  marriage,  inheritance,  caste,  claims  to  land, 
&c.  &c.  were  referred  to  punclmyets,  which  here  as  elsewhere  were  corrupt  and  prejudiced 
Questions  were  referred  to  them,  because  each  party  hoped  by  some  corrupt  means  to  gain 
the  cause,  not  from  any  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  punehayet,  or  in  the  justice  of  tho 
cause.  Armed  men  were  not  unfrequently  assembled  to  support  each  party,  and  the  meeting 
occasionally  terminated  in  a serious  affray,  instead  of  a decision  of  the  disputed  rights." 

■It).  Your  honourable  Court  arc  aware  that  Goberdhun  is  a place  held  in  peculiar  sanctity 
by  the  Hindoos.  Its  population  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  Hindoos,  and  those  chiefly 
Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  and  Jauts,  and  it  has  been  for  a considerable  period  subject  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Hindoo  government  of  Blmrtpore. 

41.  The  province  of  Bundlecund  also  is  one  in  which  the  Hindoo  usages  had  been  less 
affected  by  foreign  rule  than  most  other  parts  of  Hindoostan.  The  system  of  punehayet  as 
it  existed  in  Bundlecund  is  thus  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Wauchope  : 

“ With  respect  to  the  system  alluded  to  in  the  45th  paragraph  of  the  honourable  Court's 
letter,  for  tho  settlement  of  disputes  by  punehayet,  under  the  superintendence  of  mocuddums 
or  heads  of  the  villages,  I do  not  find  that  any  established  system  of  that  nature  ever  had 
existence  in  this  province.  1 1 is  true  that  punehayet  or  arbitration  was  very  generally  resorted 
to,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  all  kinds,  under  the  former  government,  but  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  those  settlements  were  conducted,  and  their  awards 
executed,  we  shall  find  little  to  regrot  from  the  disuse  of  the  system,  or  rather  from  its 
improved  existence  (for  it  still  prevails)  under  our  government. 

“ Under  the  former  government  of  this  district,  the  superintendence  or  management  of 
punclmyets  was  never,  from  tho  earliest  times  that  I have  been  able  to  trace,  confined  to  any 
particular  individuals  or  body  of  men  whatever,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were 
very  often  either  futile  in  their  results,  or  terminated  in  a murderous  conflict  between  the 
parties  and  their  adherents.  The  selection  of  the  arbitrators  proceeded  always  from  the 
disputants  themselves,  and  they  were  chosen  generally  from  the  most  respectable  of  the  tribe 
or  profession  to  which  tho  parties  belonged.  If  the  subject  was  rent,  the  head  zemindars  or 
cauongoes  were  generally  chosen,  but  residents  of  neighbouring  villages  were  commonly 
preferred  to  their  own  townsmen.  Boundary  disputes  were  settled  in  the  same  way,  and 
a large  assemblage  of  men  from  all  the  surrounding  villages  were  often  invited  by  the  parties 
to  witness  the  settlement.  This  almost  invariably  led  to  violent  affrays  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  and  which  again  branched  out  into  innumerable  feuds,  laying  the  foundations 
of  continued  future  disorder  and  bloodshed.  The  officers  of  the  former  government  seldom 
interfered  until  matters  got  to  such  extremes  as  to  endanger  the  realization  of  then  revenue, 
which  was  the  primary,  I may  say,  the  only  object  of  their  care ; they  then  interposed  their 
influence  to  bring  about  a final  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  But  in  proportion  as  the  former 
government  was  more  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society  and  to  the  security  of  individual 
rights,  and  less  capable  of  maintaining  them  than  the  present  government  is,  in  the  same 
proportion  will  the  general  condition  of  the  people  he  found  to  he  ameliorated  by  the  effects 
of  ora  system  of  management.  Numerous  as  are  the  evils  and  inconveniences  incidental  to 
our  present  judicial  administration,  it  is  quite  fallacious  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  the 
people  were  happier  under  their  own  system  of  settling  their  disputes,  or  that  them  interests 
will  ever  be  promoted  by  any  system,  which  tends  to  augment  the  responsibility  of  native 
agents,  or  to  separate  that  responsibility  from  European  superintendence.  Until  a principle  of 
public  virtue,  regard  to  truth,  and  liberal  and  enlarged  notions  talce  the  place  of  the  opposite 
vices,  which  now  characterize  the  generality  of  all  natives,  we  must  in  vain  look  for  the 
correct  discharge  of  any  trust  by  native  agency  not  under  the  immediate  and  active  super- 
intendence of  European  authority. 

“ As  the  disputes  connected  with  land  and  its  produce  were  generally  settled  by  punclmyets 
composed  of  zemindars  or  cauongoes,  (bheputwarry  was  never  admitted  to  the  punch  further 
than  to  record  the  proceedings),  so  were  the  chums  and  accounts  of  bankers  settled  by  arbi- 
trators, corrsisting  of  the  most  respectable  of  that  profession,  and  tire  same  obtained  with 
other  professions ; but  the  habits  of  those  classes  being  more  peaceable  than  those  of  the 
zemindars,  the  greatest  evil  arising,  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  system  with  respect  to  them 
iJ''qyfiri'’tM-'  dtipfig#  ilf* 'tH# 1 iiWAli-S,0 a ib? 1 1 DUUrna  was  the 
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principal  resource  for  recovering  debts  in  fcbe  absence  of  any  regular  tribunal  to  try  and 
enforce  tbeir  claims.” 

42.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from  the  Delhi  Commissioner  recorded  on  the 
proceedings  noted  in  the  margin. 

“ The  Board  are  not  aware  that  any  description  of  persons  resident  in  tbe  Delhi  territory 
can  come  under  the  denomination  of  heads  of  caste.  The  principal  assistants  (the  Board 
remark)  are  in  the  habit  of  submitting  boundary  and  other  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons  usually  named  by  the  litigants ; bub  it  seldom  happens  that 
by  such  means  disputes  are  permanently  adjusted,  partly  from  the  want  of  confidence  which 
one  native  has  in  the  discernment  and  just  motives  of  another,  and  partly  because  they 
generally  place  greater  reliance  in  the  justice  of  the  JSwropccm  officers.” 

43.  We  add  in  this  place  the  following  extract  from  aletter  from  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
addressed  to  your  honourable  Court,  dated  the  31st  May  1826,  para.  8 : “The  fact  repre- 
sented by  the  collector  of  Poonah,  that  puncliayets  are  less  resorted  to  than  formerly, 
deserves  attention.  This,  which  appears  to  bo  the  case  elsewhere,  os  well  as  the  great 
increase  of  the  demand  for  justice,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  in  a great  measure  to  the 
improved  system  of  administration  by  which  it  is  brought  near  every  man’s  home,  .and  is  of 
speedier  operation." 

44.  In  a letter  from  the  Resident  at  Nagpore,  dated  the  16th  December  1826,  para.  44, 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  remarked,  “ that  the  experience  of  seven  years  in  the  principal  City  Court 
has  fully  established  the  inefficiency  of  punchayets,  when  chosen  by  the  parties  themselves, 
as  instruments  for  dispensing  justice  with  either  impartiality  or  celerity ; it  was  found  that  the 
members  of  the  punchayets  usually  considered  themselves  and  acted  as  the  partisans  of  the 
party  by  whom  they  were  chosen  ; in  numerous  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  them 
to  come  to  any  decision  at  all,  the  adherents  on  one  side  positively  rofirsing  to  concur  in  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  elected ; so  that  there 
remained  to  the  Court  only  the  alternative  of  confirming  the  award  of  the  other  three  members, 
two  of  whom  had  been  chosen  by  the  other  party,  ana  the  other  appointed  by  the  Court,  or 
of  itself  taking  up  the  cause  and  trying  it  da  novo.  In  other  cases,  where  a direct  refusal  to 
join  in  the  award  was  not  offered,  still  the  ends  of  public  justice  were  greatly  obstructed  by 
tbe  endless  delays  and  shifts  of  the  members  cbosen  by  the  party  who  could  not  hope  to  obtain, 
a decision  in  his  own  favour,  who  therefore  only  aimed  at  preventing  one  being  come  to  at 
all.  Much  embarrassment  also  was  constantly  occasioned  by  frequent  references  to  the  Court 
on  points,  tlxe  determination  of  which  involved  an  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute, 
but  without  which  the  punchayet  objected  to  going  on  with  its  proceedings.  To  obviate  these 
evils  many  and  repeated  attempts  were  made,  but  they  were  attended  with  but  partial  and 
temporary  success,  or  with  utter  failure.” 

45.  The  system  now  established  at  Nagpore  witb  regard  to  punchayets,  as  described  in 
Mi-.  Jenkius’  Report,  does  not  appear  to  us  likely  to  succeed  better  than  that  above 
condemned. 

46.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a compulsory  reference  of  difficult  cases  to  individuals  who  are 
previously  summoned  to  attend  the  Court,  and  who  me  aided  by  the  native  officers  of  the 
Court. 

47.  In  our  proceedings  of  the  25th  May  last,  your  honourable  Court  will  find  recorded  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Wilder,  the  civil  commissioner  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories, 
forwarding  reports  from  the  several  assistants  in  charge  of  districts  under  his  authority, 
on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  of  the  police  of  those 
territories. 

48.  Your  honourable  Court  are  aware  that  our  Code  of  Regulations  has  not  been,  extended 
to  those  territories,  and  that  it  has  been  our  object  to  maintain  in  vigour  such  of  the  native 
institutions  as  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  objects  of  good  government,  and  more 
especially  to  encourage  a resort  to  puncliayets  in  all  practicable  cases. 

49.  The  several  assistants  employed  under  the  civil  commissioner  have  explained  the  nature 
of  the  cases  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  punchayets,  the  mode  of  assembling 
them,  and  the  character  of  then-  proceedings. 

50.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  practice  observed  in  these  respects  by  the  several 
assistants,  as  well,  as  in  the  opinions  they  entertain  of  the  efficiency  of  the  punchayets  in 
facilitating  the  administration  of  justice. 

51.  They  are  generally,  however,  favourable  to  the  institution ; and  altbough  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  sate  or  expedient  to  refer  any  criminal  cases  to  the  punchayet,  they 
have  been  very  generally  employed  when  both  parties  have  agreed,  in  the  investigation  of 
questions  relating  to  marriage  and  inheritance,  to  local  usages  and  customs,  and  of  disputes 
involving  an  adjustment  of  intricate  accounts. 

52.  Mi-.  Stirling,  the  assistant  in  cliargo  of  Saugor,  observes,  that  petty  affrays  and  dis- 
putes regarding  boundaries  are  constantly  referred  to  punchayets,  but  that  the  intrigues  of 
both  parties  frequently  protract  the  decision,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  season  an 
affray  may  be  anticipated  unless  some  preventive  measure  is  adopted. 

53.  Captain  Hardy,  the  assistant  at  Hutta,  observes,  that  “ no  criminal  cases,  however 
petty,  which,  if  proved,  would  call  for  punishment,  have  been  referred  by  me  for  examination 
or  for  decision  to  any  of  the  native  officers  of  the  court  or  to  individual  referees ; and  for  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  I have  not,  in  any  instance,  liad  recourse  to  a punchayet ; 
but  in  cases  of  complaint  evidently  frivolous  and  not  requiring  any  serious  notice,  as  one 
member  of  a family  having-  been  struck  by  another,  or  the  same  occurrence  between  two 
inhabitants  of  the  same  village,  or  verbal  disputes  with  abusive  language  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  without  any  written  notice,  by  a verbal  message, 
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to  tlio  head  man  of  the  village  -where  the  parties  reside,  or  to  the  head  of  the  caste  or  trade 
to  which  they  Belong,  or  to  the  tehsildar,  directing  him  to  settle  the  business  according  to 
their  own  usage  ; and  as  such  complaints  are  generally  made  in  a moment  of  irritation,  they 
are  easily  and  quickly  decided  by  him  in  a manner-  which  appears  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

“ The  manner  in  which  punchayets  are  in  general  appointed  is  for  each  party  in  my  presence 
to  name  two  members,  and  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a sirpunje ; and  if,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  cannot  agree  on  this  last  point,  the  president  is  named  by  me ; the  parties  execute 
in  court  a written  engagement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  punchayet,  who  again,  I believe 
take  another  similar  one  previously  to  commencing  their  proceedings. 

“ The  manner  in  which  their  proceedings  are  conducted  does  not  differ  from  that  in  use  in 
the  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  I require  from  them  either  that  then-  decision  should  he 
unanimous,  or  that  the  grounds  of  dissent  should  he  fully  stated,  when  I form  my  own 
opinion,  and  either  confirm  the  decision  of  the  majority,  or  order  a fresh  punchayet,  or  take 
the  judgment  of  the  case  into  my  own  hands,  as  appears  most  likely  to  advance  substantial 
justice." 

fi  t.  In  noticing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system,  Captain  Hardy  further 
remarks,  that  the  disadvantages  appear  to  be  the  great  delay  winch  in  general  takes  place 
before  the  punchayets  make  their  award,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  suits  on  tlio  file, 
the  difficulty  of  quickening  the  proceedings  of  court s where  the  members  are  not  paid,  and 
where  the  performance  of  the  duty  at  all  is  optional  with  them,  the  inconvenient  frequency  of 
the  employment  of  the  few  men  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty  who  live  at  or  near 
the  Builder  station  ; and  where  the  duty  is  for  the  most  part  performed  by  a limited  number, 
the  liability  of  individuals  of  this  number  to  become  subject  to  the  calumnies  and  enmity  of 
disappointed  suitors,  of  which  instances  had  been  brought  to  his  notice  equally  vexations  to 
respectable  people  and  difficult  to  suppress.  Captain  Hardy  proceeds  as  follows  : “ I have 
found  the  assistance  of  punchayets  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  should  always  wish  to  refer  to 
them  a great  number  of  cases,  especially  those  relating  to  caste  or  family,  and  those  which 
require  the  examination  of  shop  hooks  or  mahnjunee  accounts.  In  either  of  these  kinds  of 
cases,  the  members  would  bo  from  the  same  class  ns  the  parties,  and,  besides  the  advantage 
of  previous  habits  and  knowledge,  they  have  leisure  for  tho  examination  of  intricate  accounts, 
which,  from  the  variety  of  liis  duties,  the  assistant  can  seldom  have. 

“ I think,  however,  that  the  employment  of  punchayets  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  ordinary 
cases,  which  can  he  decided  equally  well  or  better  by  the  assistant  after  the  examination  of 
evidence,  because  from  their  constitution  they  are  necessarily  slow  ; a frequent  call  on  them 
for  the  performance  of  a voluntary  and  unpaid  duty  would  be  found  inconvenient  to  the 
members,  and  making  it  too  common  would  render  the  character  of  these  courts  less  respected, 
and  would  produce  By  degrees  carelessness  and  inefficiency." 

55.  Captain  Lowe,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  Baitool,  aftor  explaining  the  form  and  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  punchayets,  observes,  “ I must,  however,  state,  that  I have  not  found 
among  any  description  of  people,  that  confidence  in,  and  partiality  for,  punchayets,  which  all 
my  previous  information  had  led  me  to  expect.  On  tho  contrary,  there  is  hardly  a question 
of  any  kind  arising  among  any  description  of  people,  which  tho  parties  do  not  generally 
prefer  having  decided  by  myself  Even  in  cases  of  expulsion  from  caste,  and  breaches  of 
contract  of  marriage  between  children  in  consequence  of  some  alleged  falling  off  from  the 
purity  of  caste  in  then-  parents  or  relations  (questions  which  it  would  naturally  ho  supposed 
punchayets  are  best  able  to  determine,  and  to  which  I always  refer  them,  if  the  parties  are 
willing)  tire  people  seem  generally  best  satisfied  when  I decide  them  myself,  on  hearing  the 
testimony  of  a few  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  own  caste. 

“ The  questions  which  I am  chiefly  in  the  lmhifc  of  referring  to  tho  punchayets  are  those 
in  which  there  are  disputed  village  and  other  accounts,  in  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  determine  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  those  produced  by  each  party,  and  also  claims  of 
debt  of  long  standing  in  which  the  payment  of  the  whole,  with  interest,  being  impossible, 
there  is  a hopo  that  some  compromise  may  he  effected  ; hut  generally  all  cases  in  which 
there  appeara  any  chance  of  my  getting  at  tho  truth,  I reserve  for  my  own  decision." 

56.  From  the  foregoing  quotations  your  honourable  Court  -will  perceive  that  the  punchayet, 
os  it  exists  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  is  not  a fixed  local  tribunal,  but  a system 
of  simple  arbitration  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and  encouraged  by  our  European  officers. 

57.  In  this  form  it  is  doubtless  productive  of  advantage,  and  the  disposition  to  agree  to 
a reference  to  arbitration  should  bo  carefully  cherished,  though  we  apprehend  it  will  not  he 
permanent,  or  long  available  as  an  efficient  means  of  adjusting  civil  controversies  regarding 
real  or  personal  property. 

58.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  the  r-oluctance  generally  felt  by  our  European 
officers  to  allow  any  charges  of  a criminal  nature  to  he  referred  to  punchayets  or  heads  of 
villages,  and  we  think  the  reluctance  a natural  and  proper  one. 

, In  several  trials  for  heinous  crimes  perpetrated  witliin  tho  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  ter- 
ritories which  have  been  lately  submitted  for  the  revision  of  the  Supreme  Government  we 
have  seen  instances  in  which  heads  of  villages  and  village  assemblies  have  pronounced  sen- 
tences of  death  and  lmve  caused  them  to  bo  carried  into  effect  against  individuals,  in  one 
case  against  a whole  family,  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Village  courts  of  the 
same  description  existed  formerly  in  Rnmglrar.  The  principal  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
formed  a deliberative  assembly ; tried,  condemned  to  death,  and  enforced  its  sentence  on  those 
convicted  of  witchcraft.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  immediate  measures  were  in  both  instances 
adopted  to  repress  such  practices. 

60.  Sir  Homy  Strachey  gives  a similar  instance  of  a case  which  was  tried  by  him  at 
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united  in  tkeir  own  persons  the  characters  of  prosecutor,  magistrate,  judge,  jury  and  
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61.  We  have  adverted  to  these  facts,  and  many  more  might  be  adduced  as  tending  to  show  . 

that  the  punchayet  or  village  assembly,  viewed  as  a fixed  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  j Judicial 

civil  and  criminal  justice,  is  the  institution  of  rude  and  barbarous  tribes,  rather  than  of  22  Feb  1827**^* 
countries  with  a dense  population,  and  in  which  trade,  commerce,  agriculture  and  consequent 
opulence,  are  already  widely  diffused  and  are  progressively  extending  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a regular  and  mild  government. 

62.  But  whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  on  the  utility  of  punebayet  as  a means  for 
facilitating  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  civil  controversies  regarding  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty, where  the  institution  is  found  to  exist,  we  apprehend  that.it  wasnot  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  your  honourable  Court  that  it  should  be  established  in  those  tracts  of  our  dominions 
where  it  had  not  existed,  or  where,  though  it  may  have  existed  at  some  distant  period,  it  had 
been  long  disused  and  forgotten. 

63.  Such,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  the  case  throughout  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
territories  subject  to  the  ordinary  Regulations  of  this  presidency. 

64.  We  would  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  the  answers  of  the  respectable  civil  servants 
in  England  to  your  interrogatories  circulated  in  1813,  who  have  almost  without  exception 
avowed  their  ignorance  of  the  practical  existence  of  such  an  institution  as  a court  for  the 
settlement  of  civil  disputes  regarding  real  and  personal  property.  To  introduce  them  now 
would  be  to  introduce  a system  unknown  to  the  .inhabitants,  and  veiy  ill  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate their  regard  or  their  confidence. 

65.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  referred  to  the  punchayet,  as  a court  or  tribunal  for 
tbe  settlement  of  claims  to  real  or  personal  property.  As  an  institution  for  regulating 
questions  of  caste  and  of  religious  discipline,  of  alleged  breaches  of  the  conventional  rides 
or  bye-laws  (if  they  may  be  so  termed)  of  trades,  professions,  societies  or  classes  of  people 
united  for  civil  or  religious  purposes,  we  consider  the  punchayet  to  he  higldy  useful.  Such 
punchayets,  aided  by  the  heads  of  professions,  &c.  exorcise  a species  of  jurisdiction  for  which 
our  tribunals  are  peculiarly  ill  qualified,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  jurisdiction  should 
remain  as  long  as  possible  in  those  hands  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  voluntary  acquiescence 
of  the  parties  most  deeply  interested. 

66.  The  instances  in  which  this  kind  of  jurisdiction  has  been  objected  to,  or  its  awards 
brought  into  question  before  our  regular  courts,  are  veiy  rare.  The  jurisdiction  relates  to 
matters  which  the  parties  would  be  generally  averse  to  bring  under  tbe  cognizance  of  our 
public  courts ; and  the  awards  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  those  ivho  pass  them  without 
other  aid,  inasmuch  as  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  general  voice  and  authority  of  the  members 
of  the  caste  or  brotherhood. 

67.  But  the  attempt  on  our  part  to  regulate  the  authority  and  proceedings  of  such  pun- 
chayets, or  even  to  recognise  them  by  any  formal  legislative  enactmeut  would,  wo  fear,  destroy 
their  efficiency,  and  lead  to  their  being  abused  and  ultimately  abandoned.  Our  judicial  autho- 
rities are  aware  that  tlieso  punchayets  are  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  satisfactory  adjudication 
of  the  class  of  cases  which  come  under  then  ordinary  cognizance,  and  are  sensible  that  all 
interference  with  then  awards  and  proceedings  should  be  studiously  avoided,  except  in  very 
rare  instances,  where  they  may  involve  serious  and  extensive  combinations  affecting  the  public 
tranquillity. 

68.  It  will  be  our  object  to  encourage  this  feeling  on  every  proper  opportunity,  and  to 
repress  any  indication  of  a contrary  tendency  which  may  come  to  our  knowledge.  It  is 
equally  our  wish  and  that  of  our  judicial  functionaries  (interested  as  the  latter  are  in  the 
adoption  of  all  proper  means  of  reducing  the  arrear  of  business),  to  encourage  a resort  to 
arbitration  in  cases  depending  before  them.  Tbe  frequent  efforts  of  our  public  officers  to 
effect  this  object,  not  less  by  urgent  recommendations  in  open  cutcherry  than  by  private  advice 
and  influence,  are,  we  regret  to  state,  very  rarely  successful  Some  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  the  attempt  has  been  carried  so  far  (amounting  almost  to  compulsion)  as  to  subject 
the  public  officer,  though  avowedly  actuated  by  the  most  upright  and  honourable  motives, 
to  official  animadversion  ; and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  reluctance  of  the  natives  as  well  to 
submit  their  cases  to  arbitration  as  to  act  as  arbitrators  themselves,  will  preclude  us  from 
obtaining  any  material  relief  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  by  the  use  of  punchayets  as 
a court  of  arbitration  to  be  voluntarily  resorted  to. 

69.  With  this  impression  we  should  view  the  system  adopted  at  Madras,  by  which  the 
heads  of  villages  and  district  moonsiffs  are  empowered  to  enforce  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  their  villages  or  districts  to  act  as 
punchayets  for  the  decision  of  civil  claims,  as  likely  to  excite  dissatisfaction,  and  to  be  open 
to  great  abuse. 

70.  The  punchayet,  unless  an  entire  change  should  be  effected  in  the  present  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India,  must,  if  assembled  at  all,  be  generally  assembled  by 
compulsion.  Bribes  would  be  given  to  avoid  the  obnoxious  duty,  and  the  delegation  of  the 
proposed  power,  especially  to  the  heads  of  villages,  would  in  practice  be  the  delegation  of 
a power  which  would  most  undoubtedly  be  perverted  to  purposes  of  tyranny  and  extortion. 

71.  The  measure,  though  adopted  at  Madras  under  circumstances  infinitely  more  favour- 
able, appears  to  have  rendered  no  essential  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; the  number 
of  controversies  settled  by  the  village  and  district  punchayets  in  those  territories  bearing  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  number  decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals. 

72.  We  are  on  the  foregoing  grounds  decidedly  adverse  to  the  introduction,  as  a forma] 
and  legalized  part  of  our  judicial  system  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice  at  this  Pre- 
sidency, of  the  village  and  district  punchayet  institutions  established  in  the  provinces  under 
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Port  St.  George.  The  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  the 
■Western  Provinces,  and  almost  -without  exception  all  the  public  officers  who  have  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  have  expressed  a similar  opinion  ; and  we  would  submit  to  your  honour- 
able Court,  that  the  object  which  you  propose,  of  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  civil  disputes 
by  punehayets  will  be  best  obtained  by  permitting  the  natives  to  adhere  to  the  customary  mode 
of  assembling  and  conducting  them,  in  all  instances  in  wliicli  they  may  voluntarily  desire  to 
submit  their  cases  to  that  inode  of  arbitration,  and  by  restricting  the  interposition  of  the 
established  courts  to  cases  in  which  them  aid  may  be  applied  for. 

73.  Although  we  have  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the  two  first  measures  specifically 
recommended  by  your  honourable  Court,  viz.  the  employment  of  heads  of  villages  and  of  a 
regularly  organized  system  of  village  and  district  punehayets  in  the  administration  of 
civil  justice,  we  are  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  the  agency  of  natives  in  conducting  this  most  important  branch  of  internal  regulation. 

74  Our  European  judicial  officers  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  in  number;  and 
deprived,  as  our  zillah  judges  have  in  too  many  instances  been  for  some  years  past,  of  the 
aid  of  a register  and  assistant,  their  utmost  exertions  have  been  unequal  to  the  despatch  of 
the  business  devolving  upon  them  under  the  Regulations  in  force. 

75.  The  local  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  zillah  courts  at  Madras  and  Bombay 
is,  we  have  reason  to  think,  generally  smaller  than  at  this  presidency.  The  population 
also  is  less  numerous,  and  may  bo  computed  in  some  instances  at  one  hall  the  amount. 

76.  The  extent  of  cultivation,  of  trade  and  general  opulence,  is  at  least  in  an  equal 
proportion.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  control  of  one  man,  however  zealous 
and  intelligent  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  expected  to  be  discharged  by  the  judge  and 
magistrate  of  our  zillahs,  extensive  and  populous  as  they  are,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect ; 
and  that  if  the  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the  civil  service  admitted  of  such  a measure,  the 
efficiency  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  country  would  be  vastly  augmented  by  a largo 
increase  in  the  number  of  local  jurisdictions  and  of  the  officers  exercising  the  functions  of 
judge  and  magistrate. 

77.  Such  an  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
as  highly  desirable  whenever  the  state  of  the  finances  might  admit  of  it.  The  extent  and 
population  of  each  district  was  even  then  acknowledged  to  be  too  large  ; and  the  measure  has 
become  more  essential  in  proportion  to  the  increase  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
enter  into  any  details  to  prove  that  this  increase  has  been  extremely  great  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  permanent  settlement  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  date  of  the  acquisition, 
by  the  British  Government,  of  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces.  The  fact  is  notorious, 
and  has  long  been  so  to  those  whose  local  information  has  given  them  the  best  means  of 
judging.  We  have  alluded  to  it  here,  because  we  apprehend  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
adverted  to  by  those  who  have  drawn  inferences  unfavourable  to  the  system  of  internal  adminis- 
tration of  these  provinces,  from  the  failure  of  our  judicial  officers  to  accomplish  all  which  that 
system  requires  them  to  perform.  Iu  another'  part  of  tills  despatch  wo  shall  advert  to  the  means 
which  would,  in  our  judgment,  render  the  services  of  the  European  judicial  functionaries  more 
efficacious,  without  increasing  the  number'  of  zillahs,  or  of  the  judicial  officer's  which  the 
Regulations  suppose  to  he  employed  in  conducting  the  judicial  administration  of  each  district. 

78.  Of  the  native  functionaries  now  employed  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  there  are 
two  classes,  the  sudder  ameons  and  moonsiffk  By  Regulation  XXIII.  1814,  which  was  passed 
just  at  tho  period  when  your  honourable  Court's  despatch  was  written,  the  several  rules  which 
had  from  tune  to  time  been  previously  enacted  regarding  the  duties  of  those  officers,  were 
revised,  amended,  and  consolidated  in  one  regulation. 

79.  The  powers  heretofore  granted  to  the  moonsiffsto  act  as  arbitrators  having  been  found 
practically  useless,  wore  discontinued.  The  number'  was  increased  so  as  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  police  tharmahs,  that  is,  the  local  extent  of  their  jurisdictions  was  so  arranged  that 
the  most  distant  villages  shouldnot  generally  he  more  remote  than  five  coss  from  the  moonsiff’s 
cutcherry. 

80.  They  were  vested  with  original  jurisdiction  to  enable  parties  who  were  before  under  the 
necessity  of  filing  their  suits  at  the  sudder  station  of  tho  district,  to  institute  them  at  a tribunal 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  places  of  residence,  the  judges  were  directed  to  he  careful  in  the 
selection  of  fit  persons  for  the  office,  and  were  enjoined  to  give  a preference,  when  duly 
qualified,  to  the  pergunnah  cazis,  the  only  permanent  nativo  officers  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  remaining  under  the  institutions  of  the  preceding  government. 

81.  The  processes  and  proceedings  of  the  moonsiff’s  courts  were  carefully  defined. 
The  parties  were  encouraged  to  employ  their  own  relatives,  servants  or  dependants, 
rather  than  vakeels,  in  the  conduct  of  their  causes.  The  powers  of  the  moonsifls  were 
extended  so  as  to  admit  of  their  trying  suits  to  a somewhat  larger  amount  than  before, 
and  the  judges  were  empowered  to  employ  them  in  the  discharge  of  various  miscellaneous 
duties  connected  with  the  local  administration  of  civil  justice.  These  arrangements  were  cal- 
culated to  augment  their  emoluments,  to  add  to  the  efficiency  and  respectability  of  their  offices, 
to  render  justice  more  easily  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  tho  people,  and  to  diminish  the 
pressure  of  civil  business  before  our  European  tribunals. 

82.  These  principles  have  been  since  extended  by  Regulation  II.  1821,  both  by  increasing 
the  value  or  amount  of  suits  cognizable  by  the  moonsiffs,  from  64  to  150  rupees,  and  by  per- 
mitting them  to  try  suits,  the  cause  of  action  in  which  may  have  arisen  within  three  years 
(instead  of  one  year)  previously  to  their  institution.  It  was  at  tho  same  time  explained  that 
claims  for  arrears  of  rent  were  cognizable  in  the  moonsiffs  court,  and  the  zillah  judges  were 
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Regulation  empowered  to  increase  the  number  of  moonsiffs  to  such  extent  as  might  appear  — 

necessary  beyond  the  proportion  of  one  moonsiff  in  each  thannah  jurisdiction.  Appendix  (H.) 

S3.  The  present  constitution  of  the  office  of  moonsitf  is  chiefly  defective,  because  the  amount  „ ' ~ 

of  their  emoluments  fluctuates  according  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  suits  decided  by 
them.  In  some  districts  then-  allowances  are  now  such  as  to  form  a fan-  and  reasonable  com-  22  Feb  1827.  3 * 
pensation  for  the  zealous  services  of  well  qualified  and  respectable  men ; in  others  they  are 
so  small  as  to  afford  no  adequate  inducement  to  respectable  individuals  to  undertake  the  duty, 
nor  can  it  he  a matter  of  surprise  that  instances  of  corruption  and  abuse  should  but  too  fre- 
quently occur  in  a numerous  body  of  public  officers,  -whose  lair  emoluments  are  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  responsibility  and  powers  which  are  vested  in  them.  We  entirely  concur  in  Paras.  44  to  49  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  con-  their  Report, 
elusion  they  have  drawn,  “ that  no  reformation  of  the  present  system  will  be  effectual  without 
providing  a remedy  for  this  radical  defect.” 

84.  Under  this  impression  we  have  recently  furnished  instructions  to  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  on  the  receipt  of  their  reply  we  shall  be  prepared,  under  the  sanction 
conveyed  in  the  59th  paragraph  of  your  honourable  Court’s  despatch,  to  determine  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  above  referred  to. 

85.  Our  present  impression  is,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  substitute  a fixed  salary  in  lieu  of 
the  fees  which  now  constitute  the  compensation  paid  to  moonsifls  ; that  such  salary  should 
in  no  case  be  less  than  50  rupees  per  mensem ; and  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  moonsifls  in 
each  district,  say  one-fourth,  or  a fifth  of  the  whole,  should  he  entitled  to  a larger  allowance 
as  the  reward  for  long  services,  and  for  the  honest  and  correct  discharge  of  their  duties.  The 
hope  of  attaining  the  higher  allowance  might  operate  as  a stimulus  to  zeal  and  good  conduct, 
which  might  be  still  further  encouraged  by  promoting  from  time  to  time  tbe  most  intelligent 
and  respectable  of  the  moonsiffs  to  the  office  of  sudder  ameen. 

86.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  powers  and  emoluments,  as  well  as  the  number  of  this  class 
of  officers,  should  not  hereafter  be  gradually  increased,  in  px-oportion  to  the  confidence  which 
they  may  he  found  to  merit,  and  to  the  demands  for  justice  in  eaclx  district,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  established  system  of  local  moonsifls,  or  native  commissioners,  while  it 
possesses  the  chief  advantages  of  the  proposed  village  tribunals,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
defects  necessarily  inherent  in  the  latter,  is  capable  of  being  gradually  extended  and  improved 
so  as  to  meet  every  essential  object  of  public  utility  ; and  as  it  lias  now  become  familiarized 
to  the  people,  is  preferable  to  a novel  system,  which,  as  being  altogether  unknown  to,  or  long 
disused  by  the  natives,  would  be  repugnant  to  their  feelings  and  habits,  and  would  weaken 
then-  general  confidence  in  the  stability  of  existing  institutions. 

87.  The  principles  of  gradual  improvement  above  referred  to  have  been  recently  applied 
with  great  success  to  Hie  establishment  of  sudder  ameens. 

88.  By  Regulation  II.  1821,  and  Regulation  XIII.  1824,  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut 
have  been  authorized  to  invest  sudder  ameens,  whose  character  and  capacity  may  be  favourably 
reported  upon  by  the  zillah  judges,  with  power  to  try  and  decide  original  suits  not  exceeding 
in  value  or  amount  500  rupees.  One  or  more  sudder  ameens  may  he  appointed  to  hold  their 
cutcherrios  at  places  where  a register  and  joint  magistrate  may  he  stationed  at  a distance  from 
a zillali  and  city  court.  The  sudder  ameens  have  been  authorized,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  judge,  to  execute  their  own  decrees,  and  those  of  the  moonsifls.  They  are  now  paid  by 
a fixed  salary  in  lieu  of  fees.  The  amount  of  their  salary,  it  is  true,  is  leas  liberal  than  we 
think  desirable,  but  in  the  degree  in  which  it  exceeds  the  amount  formerly  received  by  them, 
it  tends  to  secure  the  services  of  abler  men,  and  the  more  zealous  and  upright  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

89.  A sudtler  ameen,  being  the  Hindoo  or  Maliomedan  law  officer  of  the  court,  or  the  cazi 
of  the  town  or  city,  receives  in  addition  to  his  fixed  allowances  in  that  capacity  the  sum  of 
100  rupees  per  mensem  and  30  rupees  for  his  establishment. 

90.  Other  sudder  ameens  vested  with  authority  to  try  sxiits  to  the  amount  of  500  rupees, 
receive  a salary  of  140  rupees  per  mensem  besides  an  allowance  for  establishment,  and  the 
remainder  receive  a salary  of  100  rupees,  with  a similar  allowance  for  charges. 

91.  Wo  shall  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  letter  advert  to  the  aid  which  these  officers  are 
now  enabled  to  render  to  the  magistrates  by  investigating  and  deciding  petty  offences  and 
misdemeanors,  and  shall  merely  observe  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
confidence  of  the  native  community,  as  well  as  of  our  own  judicial  officers  with  regard  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  sudder  ameens,  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  they  form  a class  of  officers 
on  whom  may  gradually  be  conferred  a still  larger  share  in  tbe  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  with  proportionate  benefit  to  the  public  interests. 

92.  Tins  question,  as  well  os  that  of  improving  the  situation  of  moonsiff,  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  will  be  hereafter  adverted  to,  when  we 
reply  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  honourable  Court’s  despatch  of  the  23d  July 
1824,  paragraphs  9 to  14. 

94.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  appeals,  we  concur  with  the  court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  parfti  64 
Adawlut  in  opinion  that  no  class  of  our  native  officers  should  be  vested  with  powers  of  final 
adjudication ; more  especially  on  original  suits  and  where  the  tribunal  is  situated  at  a distance 
from  the  station  of  the  zillah  or  city  court.  If  such  powers  were  vested  in  the  moonsiffs,  or 
even  in  the  sudder  ameens,  the  chief  security  we  possess  for  the  equity  and  uprightness  of 
then-  proceedings  would  he  abandoned ; the  suitors  would  consider  such  a measure  as  a 
virtual  denial  of  justice,  and  our  tribunals  would  cease  to  command  the  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  the  community.  Whether  this  restraint  may  at  some  future  period  he  safely 
relaxed  or  entirely  dispensed  with,  will  depend  on  the  change  which  may  he  effected  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  natives ; but  wo  are  forced  to  avow  our  conviction  that  tbe  final 
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decision  of  civil  controversies  cannot  yet  be  left  to  our  native  judges,  -without  the  certainty 
of  a very  general  and  great  abuse  of  auoh  a.  power. 

267.  We  have  already  stated  our  conviction,  that  in  the  present  state  of  native  society, 
we  cannot  safely  entrust  the  exercise  of  judicial  authority,  civil  or  criminal,  to  natives,  without 
subjecting  them  to  European  control  and  supervision,  and  that  in  the  degree  in  which  we 
can  extend  that  control,  by  the  multiplication  of  European  officers,  we  shall  secure  the  fair 
administration  of  justice,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants. 

274.  Important  as  is  the  object  of  supplying  a sufficient  number  ot  duly  qualified  and 
independent  and  European  functionaries,  it  is  scarcely  less  essential  to  the  etliciency  of  your 
government,  that  the  higher  class  of  native  officers  employed  in  the  civil  administration  should 
be  better  qualified  than  at  present  by  education  and  habits  for  the  important  trusts  devolving 
upon  them,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  emoluments  sufficient  to  ensure,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  ordinary  temptation,  the  faithful  discharge  of  those  trusts. 

275.  Your  honourable  Court  has  on  several  occasions  directed  our  attention  to  this  object ; 
and  you  will  find  from  various  remarks  which  we  have  offered  in  the  course  of  this  despatch, 
that  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  For  a more  full  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  our  pro- 
ceedings and  views  in  relation  to  this  object,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  education 
of  our  native  subjects,  we  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  our  despatches  of  the  30th 
July  1823,  and  the  27th  January  1826. 

218.  We  are  satisfied  that  to  revive  those  powers,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  darogahs 
or  of  the  moonsiffs,  would  again  lead  to  extonsive  abuses  which  could  not  be  corrected  by 
the  magistrate,  and  to  disturb  rather  than  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  village 
communities. 

219.  The  records  of  our  courts  show  with  what  eagerness  the  most  trifling  verbal  abuse, 
or  the  most  trivial  blow  which  could  be  construed  into  an  assault,  was  made  the  cause  of 
appeal  to  judicial  interference,  and  the  heart-burnings,  enmities  and  mischiefs  to  which  suoh 
complaints  led.  It  appeal's  to  us  to  be  practically  wise  and  expedient  to  impose  restraints 
on  the  facility  of  bringing  such  cases  under  judicial  cognizance,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the 
subsiding  of  angry  emotions,  and  to  prevent  that  permanent  hostility  between  parties  which 
litigation,  even  on  the  most  petty  questions,  so  generally  creates  between  natives  of  this 
country. 

220.  The  inconvenience  actually  produced  by  the  want  of  speedy  redress  for  abusive 
language,  calumny,  and  inconsiderable  assaults,  is,  we  believe,  not  seriously  felt  in  this 
country  ; and  we  cannot  think  it  desirable  that  numerous  tribunals  should  be  accessible  in 
every  district  for  the  cognizance  of  such  cases.  We  apprehend  that  the  chief  object  of  your 
honourable  Court  has  been  already  sufficiently  provided  for,  by  the  power  vested  in  the 
magistrates  to  refer  for  trial  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  officers  of  the  courts,  and  to 
the  higher  dosses  of  sudder  ameens,  complaints  or  charges  for  petty  offences,  such  as  abusive 
language,  calumny,  or  inconsiderable  assaults  or  affrays,  and  all  charges  of  petty  thefts,  when 
unattended  with  aggravating  circumstances. 

221.  In  regard  to  these  cases,  the  law  officers  and  sudder  ameens  are  vested  with  the  same 
powers  as  those  conferred  on  assistants  to  the  magistrate.  The  decisions  of  the  sudder 
ameens  are  open  to  review  by  the  magistrate,  if  appealed  within  the  period  of  one  month ; 
the  sudder  ameens  ore  also  required  to  submit  a monthly  statement,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  cases  referred  to  them  may  have  been  disposed  of  in  order  that  the  magistrates 
may  have  the  means  of  noticing  and  correcting  any  irregularities  in  their  proceedings. 

222.  The  situation  of  the  sudder  ameens  has  been  made  more  respectable,  ns  well  in  point 
of  salary  as  in  other  respects  ; their  proceedings  are  earned  on  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  magistrate  ; and  as  far  as  past  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  we  think  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  any  serious  or  general  abuse  of  the  power  vested  in  them  ; that  the  services  of  the 
sudcler  ameens  in  this  department  will  be  useful  and  efficient,  and  that  such  petty  complaints 
as  may  be  brought  forward  will  be  disposed  of  with  promptitude. 

268.  The  periodical  returns  of  the  state  of  civil  business  for  some  years  past,  and  the 
Eesolutions  passed  upon  them  by  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  by  the  Government, 
will  show  how  seriously  the  administration  of  civil  justice  has  been  and  still  oontinues  to  be 
impeded  by  the  insufficient  number  of  European  functionaries  employed  in  that  branch ; but 
we  trust  that  the  measures  which  your  honourable  Court  has  recently  adopted  will  gradually 
operate  to  remove  the  embarrassment  which  we  have  for  some  years  past  experienced  in 
supplying  the  demands  of  the  public  service,  especially  in  the  judicial  department. 

269.  Although  it  is  essential  that  we  should  at  all  times  have  it  in  our  power  to  employ 
that  number  of  European  functionaries,  whose  services  are  required  under  the  prescribed 
system  of  judicial  administration,  it  is  not  less  important  that  the  individuals  to  be  employed 
should  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  entrusted  to 
them. 

270.  The  state  of  the  service,  however,  precludes  our  making  suoh  a selection  as  the 
importance  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  demands,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking,  that 
unless  admission  to  your  service,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  the  reward  of  talents,  industry 
and  good  conduct,  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  civil  administration  of  this  country  must 
occasionally  fall  into  the  hands  of  individuals  possessing  very  moderate  qualifications  and 
acquirements. 

. 271.  The  difficulty  of  adequately  supplying  competent  officers  for  the  more  important 
situations  increases  every  day,  and  must  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country ; and  any  reference  to  the  state  of  things  formerly  existing  at  periods  when 
the  people  were  first  delivered  from  the  misrule  of  feeble  or  barbarous  governments  must  be 
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entirely  inapplicable  to  the  present,  and,  we  hope,  future  condition  of  your  administration  in  

India  Appendix  (H.) 

272.  To  secure,  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  your  civil  administration,  the  principle  of  i2.ExtraotJudioial 
selection  on  the  first  admission  of  individuals  into  the  civil  service  should,  wo  conceive,  be  Letter £romBengal, 
particularly  attended  to,  and  the  beneficial  operation  of  this  principle  would  bo  greatly  aug-  22  Feb.  1827. 
mented  if  your  civil  servants  generally  commenced  their  public  career  free  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

273.  The  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  government  with  a view  to 

the  attainment  of  the  latter  object  have  been  brought  under  your  honourable  Court's  notice,  See  Appendix  (L.) 
and  the  information  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the  College  Council  leads  ua  to  hope 
that  they  have  been  attended  with  great  practical  benefit. 

13.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal , dated  12th  July  1827. 

137.  For  the  trial  of  petty  criminal  cases,  (as  well  as  civil  suits,)  wo  deemed  it  expedient  13.ExtractJudicial 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  sadder  nmeens,  where  their  services  could  be  rendered  Letterfrom  Bengal, 
materially  useful.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  extent  to  which  this  permission  has  been  12  ^ul7  *827. 
carried,  but  adverting  to  the  large  number  of  prisoners  under  trial  in  some  of  the  districts, 

the  plan  appeared  far  better  calculated  to  promote  the  prompt,  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
administration  of  criminal  justice  than  a recourse  to  the  puncliayet. 

138.  The  strong  reasons  assigned  in  paragraphs  58  to  61  of  our  letter  to  your  honourable 
Court,  bearing  date  the  22d  February  last,  already  referred  to  in  a former  port  of  this  despatch, 
will,  we  respectfully  trust,  convince  your  honourable  Court  that  those  tribunals  are  not  for 
any  good  or  useful  purpose  to  be  entrusted  with  the  award  or  infliction  of  punishment. 


14.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  30th  August  1827. 

179.  The  great  number  of  districts  in  which  the  appointment  of  registers  is  urgently  14.ExtractJudicial 
required  without  our  being  able  to  supply  the  deficiency,  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  Lottcrfrom  Bengal. 
of  your  honourable  Court,  and  the  probability  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  appoint  officers  to  30  August  1827. 
most  of  the  vacant  registersliips,  has  led  us  to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  indispensably 

necessary  further  to  avail  ourselves  of  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  by 
extending  the  powers  of  the  sudder  ameens  to  the  trial  of  suits  of  a larger  amount  than  is 
now  authorized. 

180.  We  have  already  informed  your  honourable  Court  in  our  depatch  of  5th  October  last, 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  observations  conveyed  in  your  honourable  Court’s  despatch,  dated 

23d  July  1824,  in  paragraphs  9 to  15,  we  allied  upon  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  Civil  Cons, 
to  furnish  a report  of  their  sentiments  on  the  expediency  of  entrusting  the  sudder  ameens  27  March  1826. 
with  more  extensive  powers,  and  in  paragraphs  5 to  13  of  our  despatch  above  quoted,  we  have  ^°-  6- 
submitted,  for  the  consideration  of  your  honourable  Court,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  have 
ventured  to  doubt  the  expedieucy  of  carrying  such  a measure  to  the  extent  contemplated  in 
your  honourable  Court’s  despatch.  Not  having  received  the  report  called  for  when  the 
Civil  reports  for  1825  now  noticed  came  under  consideration,  we  havo  only  been  able  to 
intimate  to  the  Court,  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  merely  deferred  for  their 
reply,  on  receiving  which  it  will  immediately  be  resumed. 


15.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  17th  April  1828. 

65.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  with  satisfaction,  from  the  1824-  1825.  i82G. 

statement  annexed  in  the  margin,  that  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
sudder  ameens  in  the  trial  and  decision  of  petty  criminal  cases  has  been  No.  of  cases  re-1 
greater  in  the  last  year  than  formerly  : that  the  magistrates  are  gradually  Sudderj  3571  8872  4270 

availing  themselves  more  extensively  of  then  aid ; and  that  in  the  instances 

where  this  has  not  been  the  case,  we  have  required  explanations  of  the  reasons  — 

of  the  omission  to  he  furnished. 


16.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  23d  July  1828. 

23.  When,  as  has  frequently  occurred  in  the  period  under  review,  districts  are  left  for  IG.Extract Judicial, 
a considerable  time  with  only  one  European  judicial  officer,  and  even  that  officer  not  always  Letter  to  Bengal, 
devoted  to  judicial  duties  exclusively,  eveiy  effort  must  he  made  to  keep  down  the  business  28  July  1828. 
by  the  course  above  pointed  out : but  when  those  means  are  found  insufficient,  it  becomes 
indispensably  necessary  to  extend  the  agency  of  natives.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
the  Regulations  should  authorize  the  occasional  appointment  of  sudder  ameens  of  a superior 
class,  whose  jurisdiction  might  generally  correspond  with  that  now  belonging  to  registers 
with  special  powers,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  he  allowed  to  decide  all  original  suits,  from 
500  to  5,000  rupees  value,  and  appeals  from  sudder  ameens  of  an  inferior  class.  We  shall 
not  at  present  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  objections  you  havo  urged  against  giving 
sudder  ameens  authority  to  dispose  of  all  civil  suits  in  the  first  instance  ; but  when  we  consider 
the  extent  to  which  those  officers  are  now  trusted,  and  as  we  under-stand  very  deservedly 
(445. — I.)  3 A 4 trusted; 
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trusted  ; -when  we  advert  to  the  securities  which  are  provided  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  to  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  enlarging  then-  powers, 
we  cannot  hut  think  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  great  evil  of  delay  of  justice,  the  measure 
we  have  suggested  might  with  perfect  propriety  he  resorted  to  on  any  occasion  when  the 
want  of  agency  of  that  description  came  to  he  seriously  felt. 

17,  EXTRACT  LETTER  in  the  Revenue  Department,  (Lower  Provinces)  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  10th  September  1828. 

J-eiter  from,  dated  24.  With  respect  to  the  importance  which  you  represent  of  providing  respectable  em- 
(70*to*7ff)!  Tlio^'al)  Payments  for  the  increasing  amount  of  natives  who  are  now  receiving  a good  education, 
ject  of  re-establishing  it  is  in  a high  degree  our  wish  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  respectable  employments 
die  OfDco  of  Devon  for  themselves ; the  occasions  for  which  the  improving  state  of  society,  under  a good 
considonaion0”’ imder  government,  cannot  fail  to  multiply.  There  is  besides  a demand  for  well-educated  natives, 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  your  civil  government,  which,  your  means  of  education,  we  fear, 
will  not  for  some  time  he  able  fully  to  supply.  And  further,  it  would  appeal1  to  us  a very 
objectionable  policy  to  make  places  of  doubtful  utility  for  the  mere  purpose  of  affording 
employment  to  the  superior  class  of  natives.  When  property  and  intelligence  have  increased 
among  the  natives,  it  is  hub  a small  portion  of  the  respectable  class  who  can  he  provided  for 
in  places  under  government.  By  far  the  greater  number  mint  occupy  the  more  respectable 
stations  in  society,  as  merchants,  as  manufacturers,  os  cultivators,  as  teachers  of  youth,  ns 
agents  in  all  the  departments  of  business ; and  it  would  he  a great  error  to  propagate  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  dignity  in  those  occupations,  and  no  where  else  but  in  the  offices  of 
government. 

18.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  23d  October  1828 

1 25.  On  our  proceedings  noted  in  the  margin  is  recorded  our  correspondence  with  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  on  the  expediency  of  extending,  in  special  cases,  the  power  of 
sudder  ameens  in  the  trial  and  decision  of  civil  suits,  adverted  to  in  the  180th  paragraph  of 
our  despatch  to  your  honourable  Court  of  the  annexed  date. 

126.  The  majority  of  the  Court  having  concurred  ha  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the 
enactment,  it  was  passed  by  us  accordingly,  and  will  he  found  noticed  as  Regulation  17. 
1827,  in  a subsequent  port  of  this  despatch. 

127.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  wo  considered  it  advisable  to  improve  the  situation  of 
moonsiff,  hut  that  previously  to  determining  the  question,  further  information  has  been  called 
for  on  certain  points  from  the  zillah  judges,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  subject  will  again  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a report  be  made  hereafter  to  your  honourable  Court. 

19.  EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  18th  February  1829. 
Territorial  Administration. 

1.9.  Extract  Public  44.  It  is  a subject  of  much  regret  to  us,  that  although  we  have  been  successful  in  training 
Letter  to  Bengal , the  natives  of  our  Indian  empire  to  become  effective  soldiers,  we  hay©  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
18  Feb.  1829.  a purpose,  which,  if  it  be  more  difficult  of  attainment,  is  not  less  deserving  of  our  endeavours, 
viz.  of  rendering  their  services  available  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country. 

45.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  extensively  employed  in  the  details  both  of  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments,  the  business  of  which  could  not  in  fact  be  carried  on 
without  them ; and  that  European  agency  is  resorted  to  more  for  the  purposes  (at  least 
professedly)  of  check  and  control  than  with  a view  to  an  active  personal  performance  of  other 
executive  duties. 

46.  That  European  agency  to  a certain  extent  is  indispensably  requisite,  we  aro  far  from 
questioning  ; but  we  have  nevertheless  been  long  of  opinion  that  were  a more  liberal  confi- 
dence reposed  in  the  natives  generally,  the  public  interests  would  not  materially  Buffer  in 
any  respect,  whilst  in  some  they  would  be  essentially  benefited.  It  is  nccessaiy  to  present 
them  with  fresh  incentives  to  honourable  exertion,  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
education,  in  order  to  elevate  them  in  their  own  estimation,  to  call  forth  their  energies,  and 
to  attach  them  to  our  own  government.  To  do  this  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our  interest ; 
for  it  will  enable  us  to  narrow  the  limits  to  wliich  European  agency  is  now  carried,  and 
thereby  ultimately  to  effect  a great  saving  of  expense. 

47.  The  natives  are  admitted  not  to  be  deficient  either  in  capacity  or  diligence  ; and  we 
cannot  join  in  the  conclusion  which  we  think  has  sometimes  been  a great  deal  too  hastily 
drawn,  as  to  their  want  of  trustworthiness,  until  a fair  experiment  has  been  made  of  then- 
fidelity  under  circumstances  of  less  powerful  temptation  than  those  in  which  they  have  been 
usually  placed.  In  the  ranks  of  our  armies,  their  loyalty  and  devotion  have  never  been 
surpassed.  In  your  domestic  establishments,  yon  have  daily  proof  that  land  treatment  as 
rarely  meets  with  unworthy  returns  as  among  any  other  people.  It  is  chiefly  in  public  civil 
employments  that  inveterate  propensities  to  falsehood  and  fraud  aro  imputed  to  them,  often 
without  due  regard  to  many  palliating  considerations  ; without  sufficient  advertence  to  the 
causes  wliich  have  produced  these  defects  in  the  national  character  ; and  we  are  afraid  wo 
must  add,  without  a systematic  application  of  those  means  which  are  best  adapted  to  improve 
the  nature  of  man. 

48.  In 
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48.  In  all  countries,  artifice  and  cliicane  are  the  natural  resources  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  Disregard  of  justice  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  a government,  and  ol 
those  in  authority  under  it,  soon  spreads  through  the  different  gradations  of  society  by  its 
pernicious  example  and  influence,  each  person  taking  advantage  of  his  immediate  inferior, 
•who  retaliates  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  means  and  oppportunities,  while  all  combine  in 

Eractising  upon  the  credulity  or  weakness  of  the  ruling  power,  and  indiscriminately  with- 
olding whatever  it  cannot  secure  by  intimidation  or  extort  by  force.  This  we  believe  to 
be  no  exaggerated  description  of  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  under  the  native 
governments  of  India ; and  though  a wiser  system  lias  been  introduced,  and  better  maxims 
have  been  laid  down  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  authority,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
feel  disappointed,  because  tbe  change  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a sudden  eradication 
of  bad  habits,  and  a total  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  people.  Good  government, 
by  whomsoever  administered,  will  do  much  in  process  of  time  towards  improving  the  cha- 
racter as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  a people ; but  when  its  benefits  are  communicated 
and  diffused,  not  by  tbe  agency  of  strangers,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  kinsmen, 
friends,  and  neighbours,  their  value  becomes  greatly  enhanced. 

49.  It  is  nevertheless  essential  to  this  result  in  India,  that  the  natives  employed  by  our 
Government  shall  he  liberally  treated,  that  their  emoluments  shall  not  be  limited  to  a hare 
subsistence,  whilst  those  allotted  to  Europeans  in  situations  of  not  greater  trust  and  impor- 
tance, enable  them  to  live  in  affluence  and  acquire  wealth.  "Whilst  one  class  is  considered 
as  open  to  temptation  and  placed  above  it,  the  other,  without  corresponding  inducements  to 
integrity,  should  not  ho  exposed  to  equal  temptation,  and  be  reproached  for  yielding  to  it. 

50.  We  readily  admit  that  no  considerable  saving  can  he  immediately  effected  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  native  for  European  agency,  because  it  can  only  be  safely  effected,  gradually,  and 
with  circumspection ; but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  may  be  looked  to  as  a means  of  progressive 
economy,  both  in  the  fiscal  and  judicial  departments  of  your  administration. 


20.  EXTRACT  J UDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  28th  April  1829. 

56.  We  observed  with  satisfaction  the  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  his  Report,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  sudder  ameens  in  the 
trial  of  petty  criminal  cases.  The  further  extension  of  the  powers  of  that  useful  class  of 
public  officers  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  assistance  which  the  magistrates  may  derive 
from  their  services,  and  your  honourable  Court  will  perceive  that  we  considered  it  desirable 
for  the  judges  of  circuit,  as  Sir  as  their  observations  may  reach,  to  notice  in  their  reports  tho 
general  character  of  the  sudder  ameens,  and  the  advantages  or  otherwise,  which  might  he 
found  to  result  from  their  employment  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

76.  We  concurred  in  tho  opinion  expressed  by  the  Court  of  N izamut  Adawlut,  (with 
reference  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  29th  paragraph  of  Mr.  Gordon's  Report)  that  under 
the  existing  Regulations,  the  sudder  ameens  do  not  possess  the  power  of  sentencing  persons 
convicted  of  misdemeanors  to  labour  in  default  of  payment  of  the  fines  which  may  have  been 
imposed  upon  them. 

76.  The  Nizainut  Adawlut  appearing  to  think  that  they  might  with  propriety  he  invested 
with  that  power  in  coses  of  conviction  for  theft,  we  directed  that  a provision  to  that  effect 
should  he  included  in  some  future  enactment. 


21.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  18th  August  1829. 

11.  The  remarks  and  suggestions  of  your  honourable  Court  in  these  paragraphs,  in  regard 
to  the  more  extensive  employment  of  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  existing  rales  for  the  decision  of  summary  suits,  will  he  duly 
attended  to  and  we  hope  shortly  to  he  able  to  report  to  your  honourable  Court  the  result  of 
our  deliberations  on  those  and  other  measures  which  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to'  adopt 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  judicial  system. 

12.  On  the  subject  of  special  appeals  adverted  to  in  these  paragraphs,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion in  a subsequent  part  of  this  despatch  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  honourable  Court 
our  correspondence  with  the  Sudder  Court  on  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  admission 
of  too  great  a latitude  of  appeal,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  no  practicable  plan  lias  hitherto 
been  devised  to  remedy  the  evil. 

36.  Supported  by  the  wishes  of  your  honourable  Court  for  the  more  confidential  employ- 
ment of  natives  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  reforms  we  propose  to  introduce  will  he 
founded  on  that  principle. 


Appendix  (H.) 

1 9.  Extract  Public 
Letter  to  Bernal, 
18  Feb.  1829. 


20.Extract  Judicial 
Letter  from  Ben- 
gal,2%  April  1829. 


Paras.  23  to  83  of 
the  Hon.  Court’s 
Letter,  dated 

23  July  1828. 


Paras.  34  to  41. 


22.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  9th  March  1830. 

23.  On  our  proceedings  of  the  annexed  date  is  recorded  a correspondence  between  the  Crim.  Con. 
Resident  and  the  Commissioner  regarding  tbe  appointment  of  Hindoos  to  bo  sudder  ameens  May  1829, 
for  the  trial  of  civil  suits,  and  also  the  appointment  of  a Hindoo  law  officer  as  an  assessor  ■Nc*  20  to  22' 
to  the  Court  of  Circuit.  To  the  first  proposition  we  saw  no  objection,  provided  it  involved 
no  additional  expense  ; but  we  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  Hindoo  law  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  juslice.  It  was  justly  observed  by  Sir  Edward  Colebrook 
that  “ the  proposed  introduction  of  the  Hindoo  law  officer  as  an  assessor  to  the  Court  of 
(445. — L)  3 B Circuit, 
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Circuit  either  singly  where  both  parties  may  be  Hindoos,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Maho- 
medau  ’ law  officer,  where  one  only  of  the  parties  may  be  a Hindoo,  does  not  appeal-  to  be 
equally  judicious.  The  Maliomedan  law,  when  divested  as  it  ban  been  by  our  printed 
Regulations,  of  its  remains  of  barbarism,  (such  as  mutilation,  retaliation,  and  pecuniary  com- 
mutation  of  punishment)  and  of  the  distinction  of  sex  and  religious  belief,  is  as  applicable 
to  a general  state  of  society  as  any  other  criminal  code  can  be,  while  the  Hindoo  law,  founded 
on  the  distinctions  of  Hindoo  society,  can  by  no  mollifications  bo  made  applicable  to  any 
other.  The  Hindoo  system  of  crimes  and  punishments,  lias  in  fact  been  wholly  superseded 
for  centuries  past,  in  every  part  of  this  country,  over  which  the  administration  of  justice, 
through  British  agency  extends,  &c 


23.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  15tli  June  1830. 

23  Extract  Judicial  2-  P'ursmance  of  the  intention  expressed  in  paragraph  277  of  a despatch  to  your  honotir- 

Letter  from  Ben - able  Court,  dated  22d  February  1827,  we  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  copies  of  docu- 
gal,  15  June  1B30.  ments  noted  in  the  margin,*  containing  the  information  called  for  from  the  Government  of 
Fort  St.  George  on  the  11th  May  1S26,  on  various  points  connected  with  the  practical 
operation  of  tlie  changes  which  were  introduced  in  the  judicial  system  of  that  presidency  in 
the  year  1815-16. 

3.  In  the  4th  paragraph  of  a letter  dated  the  30tli  April  1828,  your  honourable  Court 
intimated  your  intention  of  awaiting  this  report  from  Madras,  previously  to  your  replying 
fully  to  the  despatch  above  mentioned. 

4.  The  Right  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  having  in  the  proceedings  of  the  9th 
February  recorded  his  opinion  on  the  report  submitted  by  the  Suclder  Court,  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  enter  into  any  detailed  review  of  it,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  remarks  suggested  by  a comparison  of  the  systems  in  force  under  the  two  presidencies. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  village  moonsifis,  we  find  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  Sudder  Court, 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  similar  establishments  into  the  Eengal  territories.  They  do 
not  appeal-  to  enjoy,  to  any  groat  extent,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  while  the  number  of 
suits  decided  by  them  have  afforded  very  little  relief  to  tbe  district  moonsiffs. 

6.  The  report  on  the  latter  class  of  officers  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable.  In  the 
corresponding  tribunals  under  this  presidency,  the  moonsifis  are  not  empowered  to  try  suits, 
in  which  the  value  or  amount  sued  for  exceeds  150  rupees,  nor  can  they  try  any  suits  for  real 
property,  whereas  the  district  moonsifis  at  Madras  are  competent  to  decide  suits  to  the 
amount  of  500  rupees,  whether-  for  real  or  personal  property,  (with  the  exception  of  certain 
cases  involving  claims  to  land  exempt  from  the  payment  of  rent.) 

7.  The  powers  of  the  sudder  ameens  have  also  for  some  years  past  been  more  extensive 
than  those  of  Bengal,  and  doubtless  much  of  the  reduction,  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
civil  business  in  the  Madras  European  courts  since  1816,  is  to  bo  attributed  to  that  cause. 

8.  Your  honourable  Court  will  have  observed,  that  in  1 827  a Regulation  was  passed  by 
this  Government  (Regulation  IV.)  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  sudder  ameens  in  special 
cases  ; and  we  hn.vc  apprised  you  in  a former  letter,  that  we  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
increase  them  still  further,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  zillab  moonsifis. 

9.  The  village  and  district  punchaycts  are  represented  as  being  held  in  little  estimation ; 
so  seldom  is  that  mode  of  settling  differences  now  resorted  to,  that  in  the  Statement,  marked 
(K.)  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  the  former  disposed  of  24  cases  only, 
and  the  latter  of  33  during  the  year  1827.  The  court  observe,  “it  can  now  hardly  he 
doubted  that  its  prevalence  in  former  times  was  a matter  of  necessity  from  tbe  want  of  other 
tribunals,  rather  than  the  effect  of  a prepossession  in  favour  of  an  ancient  institution." 

10.  The  same  result  has  been  experienced  in  the  territories  subject  to  this  presidency, 
excepting  in  those  parts  where  more  regular  tribunals  ore  not  accessible  to  tbe  people.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  useful  mode  of  deriving  gratuitous  assistance  from 
respectable  natives  in  tbe  administration  of  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  has  been  provided 
in  the  Regulations  of  the  Bombay  Government,  a transcript  from  which  is  given  in  the 
margin,  j-  and  we  have  made  a reference  to  the  Courts  of  Sudder-  Dewanny  and  Nizamut 

Adawlut 


* Civil  Cons.  18th  Sept.  1828,  No.  13,  14. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Governor  at  Fort  St.  George,  dated  9th  Feb.  1 830. 

Do.  from  Register  Sudder  Adawlut,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  at  Fort  St.  Georgo,  dated 
23d  April  1829. 

Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  dated  23d  April  1829. 

Statements  (A.)  to  (Z.) 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  Consultation  at  Fort  St.  Georgo,  dated  9th  Feb.  1830. 

t Regulation  IV.  1827,  section  24,  cluuso  1st.  In  the  trial  of  suits,  it  shall  be  competent  to  every 
Court  in  which  an  European  authority  presides,  to  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  respectable  natives, 
in  either  of  the  three  following  ways  : — 

First.  By  referring  the  suit,  or  any  point  or  points  in  the  same,  to  a punchayot  of  such  persons,  who 
will  carry  on  then-  inquiries  apart  from  iho  court,  and  report  to  it  the  result  j the  ruforent-o  to  the 
punchayet,  and  its  answer  shall  he  in  writing,  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  suit. 

Clause  2d,  or  Second.  By  constituting  two  or  more  such  persons  assessors  or  members  of  the  court, 
with  a view  to  the  advantages  derivable  from  their  observations,  particularly  in  tho  examination  of 

witnesses 
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AdawluL  to  ascertain  tlie  eontimenta  of  the  court,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  similar  pro-  !_ 

ytsiona  with  a new  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  should  further  experience  Appendix  (H.) 

justify  tlie  measure.  

11.  From  tlie  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  54th  to  the  57th  paragraphs  of  the  Sudder  23.ExtractJudicu 


11.  From  the  Appendix  referred  to  in  the  54th  to  the  57th  paraoraplis  of  the  Sudder  23. Ex  tract  Judicial 
Adawlut’s  letter,  a very  considerable  reduction  appeal's  to  have  taken  place  in  the  civil  files  ?'om 

of  the  European  courts  in  the  years  from  1S1G  to  1826,  as  exhibited  in  the  Abstract  given  9 ’ June  1830, 
in  the  margin*  The  court  have  offered  no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 

favourable  change ; our  impression  is,  that  it  lias  cliiefly  resulted  from  the  more  * Number  of  suits  depending  in  tie 
extensive  employment  of  native  agency,  and  in  some  degree  from  the  powers  Madras  European  Courts, 
exercised  by  the  collectors  of  land  revenue  in  their  magisterial  capacity  in  the  — H E“ 

adjudication,  summarily,  of  all  disputes  regarding  lands  or  crops,  as  well  as  in  the  18,6  l826, 

primaiy  cognizance  of  suits  between  the  landholders  and  their  lyots  for  arrears  Sudder  Court  - - . ~P 

of  revenue,  besides  which  the  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  police,  and  of  Provinciai  Courts  - - 5.1  g 262 

the  office  of  magistrate  to  the  collectors,  must,  in  some  measure,  have  enabled  JllJgC5  and  1{eg‘sters  ~ ~ M9o|2,660 

the  zillah  judges  to  devote  a larger  portion  of  their  time  to  the  performance  of 

their  civil  duties.  In  paragraph  72  of  them  report,  however,  the  Sudder  Adawlut  seem  to 

doubt  whether  the  transfer  has  in  reality  had  that  effect. 

15.  We  entirely  concur  with  the  Sudder  Adawlut  in  tlie  serious  objections  which  exist  to 
vesting  native  police  officers  (so  long  aa  they  are  continued  on  their  present  footing  in  point 
of  emolument),  with  power  to  hold  proceedings  in  petty  criminal  cases,  and  to  inflict  punish- 
ment by  fine,  imprisonment  and  flogging,  as  sanctioned  by  Eegulation  IV.  1821  of  the 
Madras  Code.  ’ 


16.  The  gross  irregularities  practised  by  the  police  officers,  as  noticed  by  the  Sudder 
Adawlut,  forcibly  confirm  the  opinions  we  have  formed  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  tinsting 
such  powers  to  native  officers,  of  the  description  of  those  who  aro  now  employed  more 
especially  when  allowed  to  exercise  them  at  a distance  from  the  immediate  control  of  Euro- 
pean authority. 


24.  EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  30th  June  1830. 

(Tkansmitting  to  the  Supreme  Government  copies  of  the  Petitions,  relative  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  labour;  presented  by  the  Half-Caste  Natives  of  India 
to  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament.) 

Para.  11.  The  exclusion  of  the  petitioners  from  the  covenanted  service  of  the  Company  24.  Extract  Public 
is  common  to  them,  with  the  natives  of  India  ; and  while  it  is  recognized  ns  a fundamental  L°Uc1,  to  Bengal, 
principle  of  the  Government  of  India  to  exclude  natives  of  the  pure  blood  from  the  higher  30  Juue  1830, 
offices,  the  petitioners  cannot  justly  complain  that  they  participate  in  the  common  exclusion. 

12.  With  respect  to  those  subordinate  offices  to  winch  natives  of  pure  birth  are  eligible' 
and  from  some  of  which  the  petitionei'8  are  either  by  the  Regulations,  or  in  practice  excluded’ 
it  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  wherever  strong  reasons  do  not  exist  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
power  of  Government  and  of  its  officers  to  select  the  fittest  person  should  not  be  limited  by 
any  exclusions  or  disabilities.  We  therefore  direct  your  particular  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  in  the  wish  that  it  may  be  maturely  considered,  to  which  if  to 
any,  among  the  civil  or  military  offices  open  to  natives,  from  which  the  petitioners  are  at 
present  excluded,  they  might  be  admitted  consistently  with  the  security  of  the  British 
Government,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  pure  native  population  of  India. 


25.  EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  29th  September  1S30. 

(On  the  subject  of  educating  the  Native  Population  of  India.) 

Para.  26.  We  wish  you  to  be  fully  assured,  not  only  of  our  anxiety  that  the  judicial  25.  Extract  P M* 
offices  to  which  natives  are  at  present  eligible  should  be  properly  filled,  but  of  our  earnest  Letter  to  BenaaL 
wish  and  hope  to  see  them  qualified  for  situations  of  higher  importance  and  trust.  There  is  29  Sept.  1830.  ’ 

no  point  of  view  in  which  we  look  with  greater  interest  at  the  exertions  you  are  no  w making 
for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  than  as  being  calculated  to  raise  up  a class  of  persons 
qualified  by  their  intelligence  and  morality,  for  high  employments  in  the  civil  administration 
of  India.  As  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  object,  we  rely  chiefly  on  their 
becoming,  through  a familiarity  with  European  literature  and  science,  imbued  with  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  civilised  Europe,  on  the  general  cultivation  of  their  understandings,  and  spe- 
cifically on  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  general  jurisprudence.  We  wish 

you 

witnesses  : the  opinion  of  each  assessor  shall  be  given  separately,  and  discussed,  and  if  any  of  the 
assessors  or  the  authority  presiding  in  the  court  should  desire  it,  the  opinions  of  the  assessors  shall  bo 
recorded  in  writing  in  tiie  suit. 

Clause  3d,  or  Third.  By  employing  them  more  nearly  as  a jury  : they  will  then  attend  during  the 
trial  of  the  suit ; will  suggest,  as  it  proceeds,  such  points  of  inquiry  as  occur  to  them,  the  court,  if  no 
objection  exists,  using  every  endeavour  to  procure  tlie  required  information ; and  after  consultation 
will  deliver  in  their  opinion. 

Clause  4th.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  under  all  the  modes  of  procedure  described  in  the 
three  preceding  clauses,  tlie  decision  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  authority  presiding  in  the  court. 

The  foregoing  Rules  arc  extended  to  criminal  trials,  by  clause  5th,  section  38,  Regulation  XTTT, 

1827. 
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you  to  consider  this  aa  our  deliberate  view  of  the  scope  and  end  to  which  all  your  endeavours 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  natives  should  refer.  . And  the  active  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, guided  by  judgment,  winch  has  hitherto  characterized  your  exertions,  assures  us  of 
your  ready  and  zealous  co-operation  towards  an  end  which  we  have  so  deeply  at  heart. 


26.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  6th  October  1830. 

80.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  recorded  in  the  proceedings  noted  in  the  margin, 
a correspondence  relative  to  the  enactment  of  a Regulation  for  explaining  certain  provisions 
contained  in  Regulation  X.  of  1822,  and  Regulation  L of  1827,  respecting  the  trial  of  cri- 
minal cases,  by  assessors  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Rungpove,  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut ; we  called  upon  the  commissioner  of  that  division,  Mr.  D.  Scott,  to  state 
Ins  sentiments  on  the  proposed  enactment ; and  after  a careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
we  determined  that  it  was  sufficient  to  issue  special  rules  embracing  the  objects  intended  for 
the  guidauce  of  the  commissioner,  in  preference  to  passing  any  legislative  enactment. 


27.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  9th  November  1830. 

27.ExtractJudicial  53.  The  obvious  inference  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  summary  suits  is  the  inefficiency 
Letter  from  Ben-  0f  t]ie  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  their  decision  for  some  time  past.  The  system  of  civil 
gal, 9 tli Nov.  1830.  judicature  has  been  under  our  consideration;  latterly,  indeed,  the  question  of  a greater  and 
more  extended  application  of  native  agency  lias  been  much  discussed,  and  we  hope  at  no 
distant  period  to  submit  to  your  honourable  Court  the  result  of  our  deliberations  on  this  most 
important  branch  of  our  Government. 


28.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  23d  February  1831. 

28  ExtrrcUudieial  18*  •A-s  tlie  C1-ime  of  undue  exaction  is  to  be  put  down  like  any  other  crime  by  bringing 
Letter  to  Bengal  the  offenders  to  punishment,  and  by  no  other  means,  we  observe  with  surprise  the  little  care 
23  Feb.  1881.  ’ which  has  been  taken  to  enforce  the  Regulations  in  respect  to  such  cases.  The  neglect  or 

delay  in  the  determination  of  these  suits,  must  of  course  have  tended  to  encourage  the 
zemindars,  and  to  confirm  the  ryots  in  their  belief  that  no  redress  was  to  be  had  from  the 
courts  of  the  district.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  in  various 
departments,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  civil  establishment  of  Company’s  servants,  form  any 
justification  for  leaving  millions  of  people  without  courts,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
with  no  courts  but  such  as  are  overloaded  with  business  and  cannot  give  redress,  or  are 
without  proper  superintendence.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  you  have 
adverted  to  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  October  1826,  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  native 
judges  have  hitherto  been  employed ; hut  at  all  events  justice  ought  not  to  he  denied  or 
delayed,  and  if  Europeans  were  not  to  be  had,  natives  should  have  been  employed  more 
extensively. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 


Appendix  (H.) 

Employment  of 
Natives. 


Crim.  Cons. 

9tli  June  1829. 
No.  3 to  7. 


29.  EXTRACT  LETTER  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments  from  the  Governor- 
general  of  India,,  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinclc,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Simla, 
15th  September  1831. 


29.  Extract  Letter 
in  the  Revenue 
Department  from 
Bengal,  15  Sept. 
1831. 


12.  The  documents  enumerated  iu  the  list  marked  (B.j,  which  accompany  this  communi- 
cation, will  show  that  I have  sanctioned  several  important  arrangements  in  the  Judicial 
Department.  The  correspondence  which  preceded  my  final  determination  will  sufficiently 
prove  that  those  arrangements  have  not  been  hastily  or  inconsiderately  adopted.  The 
considerations  by  which  I was  influenced  have  been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  accompanying 
documents  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  more  than  a brief  allusion  to  them  in  tins  place. 

13.  A more  extended  recourse  to  native  agency  for  the  disposal  of  judicial  business 
has  been  so  earnestly,  so  repeatedly  and  so  recently  urged  by  your  honourable  Court, 
that  I should  almost  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  effect  to  your  injunctions,  in  spite  of 
any  local  obstacles  which  might  have  opposed  themselves.  But  concurring  as  I do,  most 
cordially  in  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  sound  policy  of  those  injunctions,  and  being 
fully  satisfied  that  native  probity  and  talent  may  immediately  be  found,  if  due  caution  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  instruments,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify  the  present  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  I should  have  deemed  myself  criminal  had  I any  longer  delayed  to 
concede  to  the  people  of  this  country  a measure  so  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate  then-  access 
to  justice,  to  conciliate  their  attachment,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  moral  character. 

] 4.  Though  the  arrangements  about  to  be  introduced  with  a view  to  these  objects  will 
unquestionably  be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  yet  I trust  it  may  not  be  thought  to 
exceed  in  magnitude  the  benefits  which  it  will  confer.  The  appointment  of  native  judges 
on  the  new  footing  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  and  the  expense  to  be  incurred  will  he  equally 
so.  I have  suggested  various  moans  by  which  a saving  lias  been  or  may  he  effected,  to  meet 
this  increased  expenditure.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  Appeal ; from  which  measure  alone,  should  it  he  sanctioned  by  your  honourable 
. Court,  a saving  .would  be  effected  more  than  adequate, to,  the  purpose.  . The  more  extended 

•’"mSobb  wr ' ' — 

and  most  beneficial  of  all  the  recent  arrangements. 


West  important 
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30.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal . dated  11th  January  1832.  

Appendix  (H.) 

9.  You  have  stated  that  the  separation  of  the  office  of  judge  from  that  of  magistrate  has  — 

generally  answered  the  purpose  of  effecting  a reduction  of  the  files  of  the  judge's  court,  hut  30.ExtractJudicial 
that  it  has  not  always  been  practicable  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  plan.  We  know  not  whether,  Letter  to  Bengal, 
by  confining  the  judge  to  the  functions  of  the  civil  court,  by  making  the  registers  magistrates,  1 1 ^an‘  1®32' 
and  by  appointing  natives  to  the  office  of  register,  tliis  object  might  be  attained  without  an 
increased  expense ; but  it  is  of  importance  that  iu  every  zillab  the  duties  now  vested  in  the 
judge  and  register  should  be  always  as  effectively  performed  as  may  be  possible  with  the 
means  at  your  disposal.  Zillahs  have  been  too  often  left  without  registers,  owing  to  a defi- 
ciency either  in  the  qualifications  or  in  the  number  of  the  junior  civil  servants ; and  it  has 
happened  that  the  whole  or  great  part  of  the  functions  of  judge,  magistrate,  register,  and  even 
collector,  has  been  imposed  on  the  judge  alone.  We  must  again  press  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  making  arrangements  for  obviating  such  inconveniences.  When  registers  cannot  be 
appointed,  sudder  ameens  with  the  full  powers  of  registers  should  be  substituted  for  them ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  suits  in  the  courts  of  judges  and  registers  should  at  all  events  bo 
prevented,  by  transferring  them  to  tribunals  where  they  may  be  decided  without  delay. 

13.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  suits  decided  by 
natives.  But  the  sudder  ameens  are  not  yet  sufficiently  employed  ; and  if,  as  you  apprehend, 
the  sdllah  judges  are  disinclined  to  entrust  them  with  the  extended  powers  authorized  to  be 
vested  in  them  under  Regulation  IV.  1827,  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  should  require 
of  those  judges  an  explanation  in  every  instance  where  it  shall  appear  that  then-  is  on  their 
files  an  accumulation  of  causes  which  might,  under  the  Regulations,  be  referred  to  a sudder 
ameen. 


31.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  1st  February  1832. 

1.  We  now  reply  to  your  letters  dated  22d  February  1827,  and  15th  June  1830,  referring  31.Extract,Tudicial 
to  the  despatch  dated  9th  November  1814,  in  which  we  communicated  to  you,  our  view  of 

the  principal  defects  of  the  judicial  system,  and  of  the  remedies  they  seemed  to  require.  eb* 

2.  It  appeared  to  us  at  that  time,  that  the  existing  provisions  for  the  administration  of 
justice  under  your  presidency  were  inadequate  to  their  ends,  and  that  in  reference  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  people,  some  changes  were  indispensably  necessary. 

3.  Our  detailed  suggestions  for  improving  the  system  in  Bengal,  were  much  the  same  as 
those  which  we  had  proposed  to  the  Madras  Government  in  the  despatch  dated  the  29th  of 
April  1814  ; you  were  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  revival  of  the  practices  of  native 
governments,  and  the  making  use  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out.  It  was  to  the  extensive  employment  of  punchayets,  heads  of  villages,  and  heads 
of  caste,  and  to  the  transfer  to  the  collectors  of  an  important  portion  of  the  functions,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  before  exercised  by  the  judges  and  magistrates,  that  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice  under  your  presidency,  were  looked  for. 

4.  Having  already  intimated  to  you  our  dissatisfaction  at  the  very  long  delay  winch  has 
occurred  before  we  could  obtain  from  your  Government  a full  and  distinct  answer  to  our 
orders,  and  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  further  discussion  on  the  causes  of  the 
delay,  we  proceed  to  a consideration  of  your  letters  above  noticed. 

5.  In  your  letter  of  the  22d  of  February  1827,  after  adverting  to  our  suggestions,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  recommended,  you  have  stated  the  objections  to  which  you 
thought  some  parts  of  them  were  open ; you  have  explained  the  extent  to  which  you  pro- 
posed to  give  effect  to  other  parts  of  our  instructions,  or  to  measures  directed  to  the  same 
ends.  Admitting  the  justness  of  many  of  our  remarks,  you  have  stated  that  there  were  other 
causes  besides  those  assigned  by  us,  or  those  which  could  justly  he  attributed  to  the  defective 
system  of  organization  of  the  tribunals,  by  which  the  existing  mass  of  litigation  might  be 
accounted  for  ; among  these  were  the  growing  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  general  pro- 
ceedings of  our  tribunals,  the  increased  population,  the  extended  cultivation,  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  landed  property,  the  progress  of  internal  trade,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  delays  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  you  have  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
want  of  moral  principle  in  the  natives,  and  especially  to  their  disregard  for  truth  in  giving 
evidence. 

6.  The  inadequacy  of  our  civil  tribunals  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  you  have  referred 
chiefly  to  the  precipitation  with  which  the  permanent  settlement  was  carried  into  effect, 
without  previously  defining,  and  without  providing  such  means  as  would  have  enabled  the 
Courts  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the  landholders  and  cultivators.  You  expected  that,  in  the 
districts  where  the  permanent  settlement  had  not  been  introduced,  the  rules  in  force  would, 
if  it  were  found  practicable  to  carry  them  into  effect  in  the  spirit,  and  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated, go  far  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  in  those  parts  simple  and  efficient.  It  is 
stated  by  your  Government  that  in  very  few  of  those  districts  were  the  arrears  of  civil  suits 
heavy ; and  where  they  were  so,  the  cause  was  clearly  traceable  to  local  defects  and  irregu- 
larities in  the  past  system  of  revenue  management ; that  the  real  pressure  upon  our  tribunals 
arose  from  the  mass  of  litigation  connected  with  the  rights,  tenures,  and  interests  of  tho 
occupiers  of  land,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  an  eviL  which 
might  have  been  guarded  against  when  the  permanent  settlement  was  made  ; but  that  it 
would  be  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Government  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  feasible, 
witl 
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youx  presidency  ; that  the  pnnchayet,  though  highly  useful  in  regulating  matters  of  caste  and 

Appendix  (II.)  religious  discipline,  had  long  been  disused  as  a tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  claims  to  pro- 

per  by ; and,  in  your  opinion,  it  -was  advisable  to  penui  t the  natives  to  ad  here  to  their  customary 

Employment  of  mode  of  assembling  a punchayct,  when  they  voluntarily  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  to 
Nativos.  restrict  the  interposition  of  the  established  courts  to  cases  in  which  their  .aid  might  he  applied 

for.  You  were,  however,  sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  employing  natives  extensively 
in  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  and  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  moonsiffs  and 
sadder  ameens. 

8.  You  have  adverted  to  our  remarks  in  limitation  of  appeals,  forms  of  pleading  and  pro- 
cess, vakeels,  and  Law  expenses  ; in  regard  to  which  such  steps  had  been  taken  as  were  thought 
best  suited  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

9.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits,  measures,  you  inform  us,  were 
adopted  for  the  formation  and  preservation  of  an  accurate  record  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  ; and  the  revenue  officers  were  vested  with  certain 
judicial  powers  with  a view  to  determine  cases  involving  sucli  rights,  and  various  matters 
connected  with  the  revenue. 

16.  You  have  remarked  that  the  habitual  disregard  for  truth  which  pervades  the  bulk  of 
the  native  community,  was  the  great  cause  of  failure  in  the  administration  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal justice,  and  that  the  evil  could  not  he  effectually  remedied  until  the  inhabitants  had 
undergone  a great  moral  regeneration. 

17.  The  country  subjected  to  the  Code  of  Regulations  is  described  as  consisting  of  47 
districts,  each  containing  on  an  average  more  than  a million  of  inhabitants ; the  area  of  a 
district  being  about  5,000  square  miles,  and  the  extreme  length  and  breadth  of  several  of  the 
largest  districts  being  about  158  miles  by  100.  The  inconvenience  formerly  resulting  from 
the  extent  and  population  of  several  of  the  largest  districts  had  been  remedied  by  stationing 
a register  or  sub-collector  with  the  powers  of  a joint  magistrate,  and  with  local  jurisdiction 
over  a portion  of  the  district  remote  from  the  sudder  station. 

18.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion,  the  natives  cannot  safely  he  entrusted  with 

'•  judicial  authority,  civil  and  criminal,  without  subjecting  them  to  European  supervision  and 

control,  and  that  the  administration  of  civil  justice  has  been  hnpeded  by  the  paucity  of  officers 
employed ; that  the  difficulty  of  supplying  competent  persons  to  fill  the  highest  situations 
increases  every  day,  and  that  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  administration  a proper 
solection  on  the  first  admission  of  individuals  into  file  service  should  he  attended  to.  You 
add,  that  unless  admission  to  the  service  in  tko  first  instance  is  made  the  reward  of  talents, 
industry  and  good  conduct,  some  of  the  highest  offices  must  occasionally  fall  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  possessing  very  moderate  qualifications. 

19.  You  think  it  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  government  that  the  higher  classes  of 
natives  employed  in  the  civil  administration  should  lie  hotter  qualif  ied  than  at  present  by 
education  and  habits  of  business,  and  that  they  should  bo  allowed  emoluments  sufficient  to 
ensure  a faithful  discharge  of  ditty. 

20.  You  have  referred  to  numerous  works  of  late  years  compiled  in  the  English  and  Native 
languages,  under  the  sanction  of  Government,  os  evincing  your  anxiety  to  promote  the  general 
dissemination  of  a knowledge  of  tlio  Regulations  and  of  the  principles  on  winch  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  and  criminal  justice  is  conducted. 

21.  With  the  exception  of  a few  points,  which  will  he  noticed  farther  on,  we  think  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a detailed  discussion  of  the  explanations  and  opinions  adverted  to 
in  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  principal  parts  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  February  1827  ; 
nor  shall  we  here  notice  the  various  measures  connected  with  the  judicial  system  which  have 
been  subsequently  adopted  by  your  Government.  On  most  of  those  indeed  our  sentiments 
have  been  already  communicated  to  you. 

22.  Your  letter  of  the  15th  June  1830,  relating  entirely  to  your  correspondence  with  the 
Madras  Government  on  the  operation  of  the  system  introduced  under  that  presidency  in  1 81 6, 
does  not  require  any  particular  notice  in  this  place.  Wc  learn  from  it,  however,  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  agency  of  natives,  as  district  moonsiffs  and  sudder  ameens,  are  fully 
acknowledged,  id  though,  in  other  respects,  the  report  from  Machos  is  not  favourable. 

23.  After  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  foregoing  clocumeuts,  we  see  no  reason  to  regret 
that  yon  suspended  the  execution  of  our  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  village 
moonsiffs  and  punchayots,  and  to  the  transfer  of  the  magistracy  to  the  collectors.  . On  the 
former  of  these  two  points  any  Anther  discussion  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  remarks 
contained  in  para.  22  to  72  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  February  1827,  and  in  the  Report  of 
the  Madras  Sudder  Adawlut  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  June  1S80. 

30.  On  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  native  agency  in  the  administration  of  justice,  our 
sentiments  are  well  known  to  you.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sudder  amecros,  now  extended 
to  suits  of  1,000  rupees  value,  includes  a very  huge  proportion  of  the  litigation  of  the 
country  ; and  you  are  aware  that  we  have  never  prohibited  you  from  enlarging  then'  juris- 
diction to  any  extent  which  you  may  tliink  advisable.  Their  powers  in  criminal  cases  will, 
we  presume,  be,  if  necessary,  increased ; and  you  will  have  observed,  from  the  instructions 
contained  in  our  letter  of  the  23d  July,  1828,  that  it  is  our  wish  to  extend  the  agency  of 
nativos  to  a large  class  of  those  cases  now  described  ns  summary  suits.  In  respect  to  the 
establishment  ol  the  Sudder  Dewauny  Adawlut  and  Nizanrut  Adawlut,  our  sentiments  have 
been  already  made  known  to  you. 
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32.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Fort  St.  George , dated  19fch  January  1821- 
46.  It  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  your  honourable  Court  to  observe  that  so  lar^o  a pro- 
portion, both  of  the  number  of  causes  and  of  the  amount  under  litigation,  is  settled  by  the 
native  judicatories,  and  that  appeals  from  their  decrees  are  so  rare. 


33.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  11th  April  1826. 

36.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Mr.  Gregory's  suggestion  may  not  be  adopted 
with  the  double  view  of  banging  the  European  judicatory  nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  people’ 
and  introducing  a class  of  functionaries  into  the  judicial  department  similar  to  that  appointed 
to  the  revenue  department.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that  a system  of  training  is  as  necessary 
in  the  one  line  of  the  service  as  in  the  other ; and  that  a judicial  officer  may,°undcr  the  direc- 
tions of  the  zillah  judge,  be  successfully  employed  in  a district  of  moderate  extent,  and  thus 
gradually  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  largest.  It  might  therefore  be  proper  that  in 
every  large  zrllalr  an  assistant  civil  and  criminal  judge  should  be  appointed,  under  such 
powers  and  such  limitations  ns  nmy  he  deemed  advisable,  and  stationed  at  such  part  of  tire 
zillah  as  is  most  remote  from  the  zillah  court,  or,  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
country,  is  least  under  the  control  of  the  zillah  judge.  All  vacancies  in  the  zillah  courts 
would  lie  supplied  from  the  list  of  assistant  judges,  and  thus  a regular  succession  of  expe- 
rienced functionaries  would  be  secured  in  the  judicial  as  well  os  the  revenue  departments. 

37.  If  you  should  see  no  practical  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement,  you  will 
afford  the  assistant  judge  every  necessary  facility  for  conducting  the  business  of  his  court,  by 
attaching  to  it  an  establishment  of  native  judicial  officers.  These,  in  the  fir  st  instance  would 
no  doubt  be  supplied  from  the  most  deserving  of  the  native  officers  who  have  been  deprived 
of  employment  by  tbe  reduction  of  the  zillah  courts  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
assistant  judges  may  bo  stationed  ; but  we  think  that  all  future  vacancies  in  the  principal 
situations  in  the  assistant  judges'  establishments  should  be  supplied  from  the  list  of  district 
moonsiffs  in  the  zillah  where  the  vacancy  may  occur.  The  rank  of  the  assistant  judges’  prin- 
cipal native  officers  should  be  below  that  of  the  principal  native  officers  of  the  zillah  judge, 
and  their  allowances  should  range  between  those  of  the  latter  officers  and  those  of  the  district 
moonsiffs ; our  object  being  to  secure  a regular  line  of  promotion  to  the  native  as  well  as  to 
the  European  officers  employed  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  with  a clear 
understanding,  however,  that  meritorious  conduct  should  alone  entitle  any  individual  to  succeed 
to  the  superior  situation. 

42.  We  agree  with  you  in  attaching  high  importance  to  the  office  of  district  moonsiff,  and 
are  most  desirous  to  promote  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  that  valuable  ehiss. 

43.  We  are  aware  that  the  judicial  commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  essential 
that  the  district  moonsiffs  should  bo  influenced  by  motives  of  immediate  gain  in  despatching 
the  business  before  their  courts,  and  hence  their  emoluments  were  made  to  consist  partly  of 
a fixed  salary  and  partly  of  fees  of  one  anna  in  the  rupee  on  the  institution  of  suits.  This 
arrangement  may  have  in  some  respects  effected  the  object  it  had  in  view,  but  we  are  appre- 
hensive that  it  may  have  conduced  rather  to  the  quick  despatch  than  the  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  business  before  their  courts.  We  admit  that  the  small  number  of  appeals  which 
have  been  made  to  the  superior  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the  district  moonsiffs,  compared 
with  the  number  of  suits  decided  by  them,  is  apparently  well  calculated  to  diminish  this 
apprehension  ; but  before  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  general  correctness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  number  of  suits  appealed  ought  to  be  contrasted  with  the  number  appealable, 
and  not  as  has  only  been  done  with  the  number  decided.  This  comparison  we  have  not  the 
means  of  making,  but  such  a test  is  necessary  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stratton’s 
opinion  of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  district  moonsiff. 

44.  The  collector  of  Bellary  had  stated  that  the  district  moonsiffs,  by  the  exertion  of  their 
influence,  drew  into  their  courts  suits  which,  under  the  Regulations,  were  intended  to  he 
decided  by  the  village  moonsiffs  ; and  with  a view  to  prevent  tliis  inconvenience  you  abolished 
the  institution  fee  on  suits  not  exceeding  10  rupees  value,  in  the  courts  of  the  district  moon- 
siffs.  It  was  considered  by  your  Government  to  be  desirable  that  those  suits  should  be 
decided  by  the  village  moonsiffs ; it  was  thought  that  more  of  them  would  be  so  settled  in 
proportion  as  the  delay  in  the  courts  of  the  district  moonsiff  increased  ; and  it  was  expected 
that  the  district  moonsiff’,  though  still  bound  to  decide  such  suits,  would  find  means  to  put 
off  or  to  evade  altogether  the  adjustment  of  them,  when  he  had  others  before  him  that  yielded 
him  fees. 

45.  In  order  to  afford  the  people  every  facility  of  access  to  good  judicature,  we  desire  the 
establishment  of  numerous  tribunals  conveniently  situated,  and  with  all  attainable  securities 
for  the  right  conduct  of  the  judge ; but  if  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  suitors,  by 
preventing  or  deterring  them  from  talcing  them  causes  to  a proper  tribunal,  there  is  a devia- 
tion from  this  principle.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  to  take  their  suits  to  tho  district 
moonsiffs  instead  of  the  village  moonsiffs,  they  should  not  by  any  means  be  discouraged  from 
so  doing ; and  the  deterioration  of  the  judicature,  which  must  he  the  consequence  of  placing 
the  judge’s  interest  in  opposition  to  his  duty,  is  especially  to  be  avoided 

46.  Instances  of  the  exertions  of  district  moonsiffs  to  draw  suits  to  their  courts,  must  no 
doubt  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  collector  of  Bellary,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  simi- 
lar statements  having  been  made  from  other  districts ; we  apprehend,  moreover,  that  the 
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— suits  influenced  by  sucb  means  must  be  very  few  in  proportion  to  those  occasioned  by  the 

Appendix  (H.)  ordinary  legitimate  and  unavoidable  causes  of  litigation. 

'17.  If  the  number  of  suits  taken  to  the  village  moonsiffs  bad  been  materially  affected  by 

Employment  of  tpe  exertions  of  the  district  moonsiffs,  the  effect  would  have  ceased  with  the  motive  which 

Natives.  wa3  3Upp0sed  to  have  produced  it.  But  since  the  fees  on  suits  not  exceeding  10  rupees  value 

have  been  abolished  in  the  courts  of  the  district  moonsiffs,  the  village  moonsiffs  have  had 
even  fewer  suits  than  before. 

48.  In  consideration  as  well  of  the  enlarged  powers  confided  to  district  moonsifis  hy 
Regulation  II.  of  1 821,  as  of  the  desirableness  of  diminishing  the  labours  of  the  zillah  courts, 
we  are  anxious  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  district  moonsiffs,  not  only 
to  dispose  of  the  business  without  delay,  but  to  weigh  maturely  the  merits  of  each  particular 
case. 

49.  "With  this  view  we  recommend  that  fixed  salaries  should  be  assigned  to  the  disti-ict 
moonsiffs,  which  ought  not  to  exceed  their  former  average  receipts  from  fixed  salary  and  insti- 
tution fees.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  dispense  with  the  payment  of  an  institution  fee, 
but  we  recommend  that  no  suit  instituted  in  a district  moonsiff’s  court  should  be  subjected  to 
a higher  fee  than  2|  per  cent. 

50.  It  may  be  expected  that  so  considerable  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  institution 
fee  will  bring  a large  addition  of  business  into  the  courts  of  the  district  moonsiffs ; and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a discretion  should  he  lodged  with  the  district  moonsiffs  to  admit  pauper 
cases  into  them  courts.  We  must  therefore  expect  that  yon  will  find  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  district  moonsiffirin  each  zillah  ; and  we  perceive  that  this  measure  was  sug- 
gested hy  you  as  a remedy  to  the  inconvenience  which  was  experienced  by  the  zillah  judges 
from  the  additional  duties  thrown  upon  them  and  their  registers  by  Regulation  YI.  of  1822. 

51.  Wo  must  leave  it  to  your  local  experience  to  fix  the  number  of  district  moonsiffs, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  zillali ; and  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  their  fixed 
allowances,  we  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  tbe  services  of  persons  of 
raspectability.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  sum  which  may  be  collected  from  tbe  institution 
fees  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  additional  expense  ; but  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the  measure 
is  attended  with  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  the  expense  will  be 
more  than  compensated  by  a decrease  of  charge  in  the  department  of  police.  We  think  that 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  attach  to  certain  districts  in  each  zillah  a higher  rate  of  allowances, 
to  which  persons  of  extraordinary  merit  should,  as  opportunities  offer,  bo  appointed ; and  we 
recommend  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  judges  of  the  provincial  courts  Bhould  be  em- 
powered to  confer  honorary  rewards,  in  addition  to  them  ordinary  allowances,  to  such  sudder 
ameens  and  district  moonsiffs  as  may  have  discharged  their  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
We  are  likewise  of  opinion  that  similar  rewards  should  be  given  to  the  native  head  police 
officers  who  may  bo  reported  by  the  magistrates  to  merit  the  approbation  of  Government. 

34.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Fori  Si.  George,  dated  29tl»  December  1826. 
Cons.29  Mar.  1825.  82.  The  Sudder  Adawlut  having  represented  to  us  the  urgent  necessity  of  appointing  an 

N°.  3,  4.  acting  register  to  the  Southern  and  a register  to  the  Northern  Provincial  Court,  we  informed 

10  May.  N°.  8, 9.  tlirnn  that  we  were  desirous,  with  a view  to  the  interests  of  the  civil  service,  that  the  subordi- 
nate offices  to  be  filled  by  covenanted  servants  should  be  limited  to  those  of  which  tbe  func- 
tions cannot  be  properly  discharged  without  European  agency,  or  which  are  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  more  important  trusts.  The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  register  of  a 
provincial  court  did  not,  we  believe,  like  those  of  the  zillali  register,  afford  much  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  talent  and  the  development  of  tbe  qualifications  requisite  for  tbe  higher 
employments  of  the  service.  It  was  therefore  desirable,  wo  observed,  especially  in  tbe  present 
scarcity  of  civil  servants,  to  consider  whether,  for  a suitable  salary,  natives  might  not  bo 
found  not  only  qualified  to  transact  the  greater  part  of  those  duties,  but  who,  from  being 
permanently  attached  to  tlie  office,  would  become  particularly  expert  in  tbe  performance  of 
them.  But  on  the  report  of  tbe  Sudder  Adawlut  which  we  subsequently  recei  ved,  and  to 
which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  your  honourable  Court,  we  were  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  covenanted  ci  vil  servants  in  the  situation  in  question,  as  heretofore.  And  advert- 
ing to  the  extent  of  tbe  labours  required  from  the  registers  to  the  provincial  courts,  we 
deemed  it  evidently  advisable  that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  issue  of  new  orders  to  avoid 
burtkening  those  officers  with  additional  duties. 


35.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  21st  March  1827. 
35.ExtracUndicial  74.  As  it  is  our  purpose  that  tbe  rights  of  the  most  poor  and  helpless,  no  less  than  those 
Letter  to  Fort  St.  0f  tj10  higher  classes  of  the  community,  should  be  protected,  the  necessity  of  imposing  all 
l8y>  March  p,. notifiable  checks  on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  inferior  native  officers  is  apparent.  The 
head  of  a village  may,  in  the  exercise  of  Ins  authority,  (whether  designedly  or  otherwise,) 
make  over  the  property  of  one  man  to  another,  inflict  punishment  upon  the  innocent,  or  give 
countenance  and  protection  to  the  guilty ; and  although  the  cases  belonging  to  bis  jurisdiction 
are  nominally  inconsiderable,  they  may  involve  interests  of  deep  importance  to  the  parties 
concerned  in  them.  The  power  of  this  class  of  functionaries,  as  village  moonsiffs,  was  parti- 
cularly referred  to  in  our  letter  of  the  1 ltli  April  last,  as  well  ns  the  apparent  want  of  proper 
securities  for  justice  in  the  courts  of  tbe  district  moonsifis.  Although  under  peculiar-  circum- 
stances 
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stances  the  safeguards  of  appeal  and  record  have  in  some  cases  been  dispensed  with,  as  in  the 

courts  at  the  presidencies  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  it  is  generally  true  that  where  Appendix  (IL) 

there  is  a deficiency  of  publicity,  the  checks  upon  the  judge  require  to  be  proportionnbly  * . 

strengtliened  anti  multiplied.  Having,  however,  pointedly  adverted  to  these  considerations  od.&ctracUucliml 
in  our  letter  of  the  1 1th  of  April  last,  (which,  from  their  importance,  we  have  no  doubt  would  °2  iMurch 

meet  with  your  early  attention,)  we  feel  that  it  would  be  premature  to  enter  further  into  the  1327;  ’ 
discussion  of  the  subject  till  we  shall  he  in  possession  of  your  reply  to  that  communication, 
and  have  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  your  observations  on  the  several  points  and  sugges- 
tions contained  in  it. 


36.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Fort  St.  George,  dated  27tli  April  1827. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  district  moonsifls,  we  think  wo  have  clearly  demonstrated,  in  our  S6.Extrae(ffuflicial 
proceedings  before  referred  to,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  drawing  the  inference  that  their  Letter  from  Fort 
courts  are  not  popular  from  the  fact  that  os  the  average  of  suits  instituted  in  the  zillnli  courts  St(reorge,2" April 
did  not  exceed  the  value  of  175  rupees,  most  of  them  might  have  been  carried  to  the  native 
judicatories,  if  the  parties  had  wished  it ; indeed  the  statements  of  the  business  performed  by 
all  the  courts,  European  and  Native,  throughout  the  country,  laid  before  ns  periodically  liy 
theSudder  Adawlut,  show  that  the  number  of  suits  brought  before  the  district  moonsifls  is 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  ; and  from  the  information  which  we  have  been 
able  r,o  collect,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  appeals  to  decisions  in  their  courts  is  ex- 
tremely small ; and  we  have  little  doubt  that  a statement  of  the  decisions  affirmed  or  reversed 
in  appeal  would  turn  the  scale  still  more  iu  their  favour.  We  think  we  may  confidently  assert, 
from  the  increased  resort  of  suitors  to  the  native  tribunals,  that  they  have  fully  realized  the 
expectation  formed  of  their  utility,  and,  considering  tlie  respectability  of  the  situation,  the 
facility  with  which  misconduct  can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  local  superior  authority, 
and  the  interest  which  the  zillah  judges  themselves  have  in  selecting  men  of  known  integrity 
and  ability  for  the  office,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  trust 
reposed  in  district  moonsifls  is  abused.  We  have  not  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  Regulation  with  a view  to  render  suits  under  20  rupees 
appealable.  No  complaints  have  hitherto  been  made  against  the  rule,  and  if  any  incon- 
venience should  hereafter  bo  found  to  arise  from  it,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  Go  vernment, 
and  can  be  easily  applied.  But  although  we  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  modify  the 
moonsiff  Regulation  in  this  respect,  we  have  adopted  several  of  tlie  measures  suggested  by 
your  honourable  Court  for  the  improvement  of  the  system.  Among  these  are  the  restoration 
of  the  fee  on  suits  under  10  rupees,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fee  payable  by  complainants  on 
the  institution  of  suits,  which  latter  we  have  directed  the  Sudden  Adawlut  to  cany  into  effect 
without  making  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  receipts  of  the  district  moons  ills  from  this 
source.  The  expense  we  are  of  opinion  should  bo  borne  by  Government ; and  it  is  believed 
that  the  institution  fees  carried  to  the  account  of  Government  on  suits  dismissed  for  default, 
fee.  will  furnish  ample  funds  to  meet  the  disbursement.  For  facility  of  reckoning,  however, 
we  have  fixed  the  fee  at  half  an  anna  per  rupee,  instead  of  two  and  a half  per  cent.  ; the 
difference  is  trifling,  and  the  calculation  will  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  poorer  classes. 

5.  We  have  referred  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  the  suggestion  of  your 
honourable  Court  regarding  the  zillah  judges  holding  alternate  sessions  at  the  different 
moonsiff  stations  within  the  zillah,  aucl  the  allowing  district  moonsifls  a discretion  of 
admitting  pauper  cases  into  their  courts ; as  iilso  the  suggestion  of  granting  rewards  to 
meritorious  moonsifls  and  to  head  police  officers  for  exemplary  discharge  of  their  duties  ; hut 
we  have  not  considered  it  advisable  to  shake  the  public  confidence  iu  the  moonsiff  system 
by  so  great  an  innovation  as  the  substitution  of  salary  for  fees,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
your  honourable  Court  on  referring  to  the  reasons  which  we  have  assigned  in  the  37th,  SSth, 
and  3!)th  paragraphs  of  our  proceedings  will  approve  our  resolution  to  allow  the  system,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  remain,  in  this  respect,  undisturbed. 

6.  Whilst  furnishing  instructions  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut  on  the  subject  of  such  parts  of 
your  honourable  Court’s  despatch,  ns  relate  to  the  moonsiff  system,  we  suggested  various 
other  modifications  of  the  rules  under  which  the  proceedings  in  the  moonsifls'  courts  are  at 
present  conducted,  which  do  not  require  to  he  here  noticed  in  detail,  but  which  will,  if 
Anally  adopted  and  introduced  into  the  Code  of  Regulations,  form  the  subject  of  a future 
comm  unication. 

7.  In  the  11th  paragraph  of  our  proceedings,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  apprehension  expressed  by  your  honourable  Court,  that  the  village  moon- 
sifls  are  vested  with  much  uncontrolled  power,  and  are  subject  to  great  temptation,  which 
too  many  of  them  are  unable  to  resist,  and  that  the  fear  of  prosecution  which  was  before 
a useful  check  upon  them,  is  now  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  the  zillah  courts.  The  fact 
is,  that  this  class  of  public  officers,  although  gradually  becoming  more  useful,  as  yet  takes 
hut  little  part  in  the  active  discharge  of  any  but  revenue  duties. 


37.  EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Fort  St.  George,  dated  lGtli  April  1828. 

Para.  17.  The  most  difficult  part  of  your  task  for  a long  time  will  be  the  business  of  37.  Extract  Public 
superintendence.  For,  although  the  dependence  of  a great  part  of  the  teacher’s  reward  upon  Letter  to  Fort  St 
the  fees  oi  his  pupils  is  in  general  a strong  incentive  to  the  diligent  performance  of  his  doty  George,  16  April 
so  few  of  thiaiiiaiveKitta-eli.stS  iyet  SfiulfifHii f<y ifWtf  1828‘ 
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a correct  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  their  children  will  receive,  that  we 
Appendix  II.  cannot  doubt  the  necessity  of  a vigilant  supervision  on  the  part  of  better  judges  than  tliein- 
E loyment  of  selves.  A general  superintendence  may  be  exercised  at  all  times  by  the  collectors ; hut 

Natives.  periodical  examinations  conducted  either  by  the  local  officers,  or  by  persons  sent  from  the 

Presidency,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  compelling  the  masters  to  do  their  duty, 
and  of  encouraging  the  pupils  by  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  Government.  You  will  thus  too  be  enabled  to  know  more  effectually  than  by 
any  other  means,  where  the  fittest  instruments  for  your  future  plans  of  education,  and  the 
individuals  best  qualified  to  fill  public,  situations  are  to  be  found.  Atid  not  only  will  yon 
know  this  yourselves,  but  what  perhaps  is  almost  of  equal  importance,  the  natives  will  be 
aware  that  you  know  it,  and  that  you  give  the  preference  for  all  public  purposes  to  the  best 
instructed. 


38.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Fort  St.  Georg  a,  dated  4th  July  1828. 

58.  The  situation  of  judge  and  magistrate  at  Seringapatiuu  being  vacant,  seemed  to  us 
Nut  i,  2.  to  present  a fit  occasion  for  revising  the  local  administration  of  that  place,  which 

— i,  2.  the  great  changes  which  it  has  undergone  had  for  some  time  past  rendered  every 

— a,  day  more  necessary.  The  great  importance  of  Seringapatam  when  it  fell  into  our 

— ig’,  22!  hands,  required  that  its  civil  administration  should  he  vested  in  an  European  officer, 

— *,  a'  12.  Lut  of  late  years  it  has  lost  almost  all  its  political  and  military  importance.  It  is 

— s’  a’  7 no  ^onSer  a Principal  military  station ; its  garrison  consists  only  of  a part  of  a local 
_ 34,  35!  corps ; its  numerous  population,  originally  drawn  together  by  its  having  been  the 

seat  of  Government,  has  been  for  many  years  dispersing  itself  over  the  country, 
and  the  part  which  is  left  is  still  diminishing  every  day,  from  the  want  of  employment  and 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

Expressed  by  Sir  59.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  a civil 
T.  Munro,  in  liis  servant  exclusively  for  the  management  of  the  civil  duties  of  Seringapatam  was  unnecessary, 
Minute  recorded  in  and  that  the  district  should  be  annexed  to  the  collectorate  of  Coimbatore;  that  all  judicial 
our  Cons  of  the  authority  in  the  island  should  be  entrusted  to  an  intelligent  native  j that  his  jurisdiction  should 

27  April  1827.  extend  over  the  districts  of  Colligal  and  Suttigall ; that  he  should  exercise  all  the  powers, 

civil  and  criminal,  of  an  assistant  judge  ; and  that  his  court  should  lie  fixed  at  Colligal. 
Should  the  experiment  in  the  present  instance  prove  successful,  as  we  trust  it  will,  the  employ- 
ment’ of  native  judges  may  by  degrees  be  extended  to  some  other  remote  and  unhealthy 
districts  ; and  in  time  to  every  place  where  their  services  may  be  useful. 

60.  Hitherto  tlie  highest  native  officers  in  the  judicial  department  have  acted  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  European  judge.  The  highest  native  judicial  officer  entrusted  to  act  for 
himself  at  a distance  from  the  judge  is  the  district  moousiff,  but  his  situation  is  a very  sub- 
ordinate one.  In  criminal  matters  be  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  in  civil  it  is  limited  to  suits 
for  small  sums.  The  district  moonsili's,  by  their  general  good  conduct,  have  becomo  a very 
important  part  of  the  judicial  system  ; and  the  public  benefit  which  bus  resulted  from  their 
employment  ought  of  itself,  we  imagined,  to  be  a sufficient  motive  for  our  availing  ourselves 
of  the  services  of  natives  in  a higher  judicial  station  than  that  of  district  moonsilt 

61.  It  was  our  opinion,  that  the  native  judge  ought  to  have  all  the  powers  of  an  assistant 
judge,  because  to  give,  him  less  would  not  answer  the  purpose  either  of  enabling  us  to  with- 
draw the  European  judge  from  Seringapatam,  or  to  make  the  experiment  of  improving  the 
native  brauch  of  the  judicial  department  by  the  employment  of  a native  judge  ; and  because 
it  would  lead  to  unnecessary  embarrassment  and  confusion,  by  involving  the  necessity  of 
creating  a new  office,  with  judicial  authority,  different  from  that  of  any  other  existing  judicial 
office  ; whereas,  by  giving  him  the  same  powers  as  an  assistant  judge,  his  office  would  differ 
from  that  of  the  assistant  judge  merely  in  having  jurisdiction  over  a smaller  tei-ritory. 

62.  We  stated  a few  of  the  points  which  required  to  be  provided  for  ; and  desired  the 
Sudder  and  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  after  having  duly  considered  them,  to  submit  to  us  their  sen- 
timents thereupon,  together  with  a draft  of  a Regulation  and  of  a letter  of  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  native  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  proposed  measure. 

63.  The  Sudder  and  Foujdarry  Adawlut  having  submitted  to  us  drafts  of  such  Regulations 
as  they  considered  necessary  for  defining  the  powers  of  native  judges,  we  passed  them  ns 
Regulation  VII.  and  VIII.  1827 ; with  a third,  applying  particularly  to  local  circumstances 
connected  with  Seringapatam,  as  Regulation  IX.  1827. 

64.  We  have,  in  consequence  of  these  enactments,  appointed  Meer  Mahomed  Ally  to  be 
native  judge  of  the  district  of  Colligal  and  its  dependencies,  with  a salary  of  500  rupees  a 
month,  and  the  necessary  allowance  in  advance  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
journey  to  this  presidency. 

65.  Meer  Mahomed  Ally  was  Tippoo’s  asoph  at  Mangalore,  when  the  province  of  G'anora 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Company  ; he  has  since  held  the  situations  of  tehsildar  of  a dis- 
trict in  the  Southern  Division,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Northern  Division  of 
Arcot;  of  peshcavto  the  commissioner  in  the  province  of  M alabar  ; and  afterwards  of  district 
moonsiff  in  the  province  of  Canara.  In  all  these  situations,  the  correct  principles,  the 
ability,  intelligence,  and  gentlemanly  conduct  of  Meer  Mahomed  Ally,  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  those  who  employed  lnm,  and  procured  for  him  their  respect  and  friendship. 
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39.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  6tli  May  1829.  

39.  It  was  your  wish  that  the  duties  of  the  registers  to  the  provincial  court  might  he  ^^omborTs^1  ^ 
entrusted  to  natives.  We  observe,  however,  that  after  taking  the  opinion,  of  the  Sudder  Correspond 
Adawlut,  you  were  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  covenanted  civil  servants  in  deuce  relative  to 
those  situations.  Uioolficoof  Register 

to  the  Provincial 

Courts. 

40.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  8th  April  1829. 

12.  We  have  observed  that  yon  have  established  in  six  districts  auxiliary  courts,  with  40.ExtractJudicia  1 

jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal,  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  zillah  courts,  and  your  Letter  to  Fort  St. 
adoption  of  that  measure  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  chief  8 April 

part  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  April  1827.  We  find  that  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  carry 

into  effect  our  suggestions  for  placing  the  native  officers  of  police  and  the  magistrates  under 
an  improved  control,  in  regard  to  which  the  paper's  now  before  us  have  nob  served  fully  t 
alter  the  sentiments  expressed  in  our  despatches,  dated  11  th  April  1826  and  21st  March  1827. 

13.  We  cannot,  however,  be  insensible  to  the  great  importance  of  endeavouring  to  afford 
to  the  mass  of  the  community,  some  means  of  obtaining  a ready  and  summary  adjustment 
of  their  petty  wrongs  and  disputed  claims,  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  homes  and 
occupations  in  search  of  redress  ; and  we  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  devising  any 
system  which  shall  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  so  numerous 
a population,  and  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  liability  to  occasional  abuse.  The  zillah 
courts  (even  if  their  numbers  were  doubled,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  question)  can  nob  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose  beyond  then'  immediate  vicinity,  and  if  the  object  is  to  be 
attained  at  all,  it  must  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  a very  extensive  use  of  native  agency. 

14  In  the  comments,  which  on  some  former  occasions  we  have  made  upon  certain  parts 
of  the  judicial  arrangements  of  your  presidency,  we  could  of  course  have  no  desire  to 
recommend  the  introduction  of  any  such  changes  as  might  tend  to  defeat  the  object  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  Our  purpose  was,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  magisti-ates  and  of 
the  native  functionaries  should  be  placed  under  the  most  effectual  superintendence  and 
control  winch  could  be  established  without  obstructing  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties 
assigned  to  them  by  your  Regulations,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  due  attention  to  any 
suggestions  which  you  may  have  to  offer  for  that  purpose. 


41.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Fort  St.  George,  dated  26th  January  1830. 

ID.  In  reply  to  a communication  from  the  magistrate  of  Nellore,  stating  his  wish  to  confer  Cons.  11  July  1828. 
police  authority  on  the  rajah  of  Vencatagherry,  we  transmitted  for  his  information  ft  copy  N»  15,  16. 
of  the  reply  to  a reference  which  was  in  consequence  made  to  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  as  1828- 

containing  the  sentiments  of  that  court  on  tire  construction  of  the  Regulations  which  relate  w “2>  3' 
to  the  vesting  of  police  powers  in  zemindars,  jageerdars,  &c. 


42.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  fi-om  Fort  SL  George,  dated  25th  June  1830. 

6.  With  reference  to  paragraph  44  of  our  letter,  dated  26tli  January  last,  wo  have  the  Cons.  8 Jan.  1830. 
honour  to  report,  that  after  the  abolition  of  the  native  judges’  court  at  Seringapatam,  we  No  20  to  22. 
called  upon  the  Sudder  Adawlut  to  state  whether  the  services  of  the  native  judges  were  • 26  Feb. 

required,  and  could  be  beneficially  employed  in  any  part  of.  the  province  of  Canara,  or  in 
any  other  district  under  tins  presidency  ; and  at  their  recommendation,  we  established  a 
native  judge’s  court  in  Canara,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  talooks  of  Boopali  and  Soonda. 

We  have  appointed  Meer  Mahomed  Ally,  the  late  native  judge  at  Seringapatam,  to  the 
native  court  in  Canara,  with  the  same  powers  and  salary  as  before,  and  with  an  establish- 
ment amounting  to  R"  383  per  mensem. 


N 1 to  5. 
_ 13  April. 
No  1 to  4. 


43.  EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Fort  St.  George,  dated  29  th  September  1830. 

Para.  5.  TnE  improvements  in  education,  however,  which  most  effectually  contribute  to  43.  Extract  Public 
elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a people,  are  those  which  concern  the  educa-  Letter  to  Fort  St. 
tion  of  the  higher  classes,  of  the  persons  possessing  leisure  and  natural  influence  over  the  ®co r//e,29  Soptcm- 
minds  of  their  countrymen.  By  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  among  these  classes,  ber  • 
you  would  eventually  produce  a much  greater  and  more  beneficial  change  in  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  community,  than  you  can  hope  to  produce  by  acting  directly  on  the  more 
numerous  class.  ■ 

6.  You  are,  moreover,  acquainted  with  our  anxious  desire  to  have  at  our  disposal  a body 
of  natives  qualified  by  their  habits:  and  acquirements  to  take  a larger  share,  and  occupy 
higher  situations  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  country,  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
practice  under  our  Indian  Governments.  The  measures  for  native  education,  which  have  us 
yet  been  adopted  or  planned  at  your  presidency,  have  had  no  tendency  to  produce  such 
persons. 

7.  Measures  have  been. adopted  by  the  Supreme  Government  for  placing  within  the  reach 
of  the  higher  classes  of  natives  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  instruction  in  the  English 
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language  and  in  European  literature  and  science.  These  measures  have  been  attended  with 
a device  of  success  which,  considering  the  short  time  during  which  they  have  been  in  opera- 
tion °is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  justifies  the  most  sanguine  hopes  with  respect 
to  the  practicability  of  spreading  useful  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  India,  and  diffusing 
anion"  them  the  ideas  and  sentiments  prevalent  in  civilized  Europe. 

8 We  are  desirous  that  similar  measures  should  be  adopted  at  your  presidency. 


41.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  Si.  George,  dated  12th  October  1831. 

50.  The  abolition  of  the  Mahomedan  law  in  the  Courts  of  Circuit  is  the  most  important 
of  the  intended  alterations.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  mode  in  which  this  change  in  the 
administration  of  justice  iu  your  principal  criminal  courts  is  to  he  made  ; but  we  think  it 
necessary  to  apprize  you  that  iu  our  opinion  the  assistance  of  the  law  officer  in  the  Court 
of  circuit  as  an  assessor,  is  a very  important  security  for  justice,  which,  without  some 
equivalent,  cannot  he  dispensed  with  ; and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  plan  better  suited  to 
the  ends  of  justice,  more  effective  and  at  the  same  time  more  economical  than  that  by  which 
the  law  officers  were  established,  has  been  devised.  We  direct  that  at  all  events  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Circuit  be  not  held  under  the  unchecked  authority  of  an  English 
judge  but  that  a native  officer  of  character  and  ability,  competent  to  the  business  and  skilled 
in  judicial  proceedings,  be  permanently  appointed  ns  a component  part  of  the  court,  with 
powers  to  assist  with  his  opinion  and  advice  at  every  stage  of  the  trial ; that  the  English 
!ud"e  be  not  authorised  to  pass  sentence  without  his  concurrence ; and  that  in  the  event  of 
'lus "differing  from  the  native  officer,  he  he  required,  as  at  present,  to  forward  a copy  of  the 
proceediners’to  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  and  wait  the  sentence  of  that  court. 

* 51.  For  the  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  native  judges  and  sudder  ameens, 
the  best  practical  securities  will,  we  trust,  be  established. 

52.  The  followin'*  remarks  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  in  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  especially  to  the  reduction  of  a judge  of  the  Sudder  Court,  to  the  abolition 
of  Zillah  Courts,  and  to  the  increased  powers  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  are  to 
he  given  to  natives,  have  particularly  attracted  our  attention  : “ The  reduction  of  the  former 
zillah  into  auxiliary  ancl  native  courts,  which  had  already  partially  been  carried  into  effect, 
is  a mere  change  of  name  in  the  local  agency,  and  a diminution  of  expenditure  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  can  neither  reduce  the  number  of  crimes  nor  of  law  suits  in  the 
provinces  ; and  the  same  quantity  of  business  remains  to  he  done  by  an  agency  less  competent 
and  more'  corrupt  than  that  formerly  employed.  Instead  of  relieving  the  superintending 
authority  at  the  presidency,  as  seems  to  have  been  imagined  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
Bengal,  this  alteration  in  the  local  agency  from  the  increased  errors  of  its  greater  inexperience, 
and  Its' greater  liability  to  local  influence,  partiality  and  abuse,  will  considerably  augment  the 
labours  of  this  court.  These  changes  are  now  proposed  to  be  carried  still  further,  and  native 
agency  is  about  to  he  substituted  for  much  of  the  most  important  remaining  European 
authority  hitherto  devoted  for  the  last  30  years  to  the  local  administration  of  justice."  The 
Sudder  Adawlut  have  justly  observed  that,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  evidently  of  the 
highest  importance  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the  superintending  court,  and  you  have, 
at^their  suggestion,  provided  for  an  extension  of  authority  in  single  judges  of  the  Sudder 
and  Foujdarry  Adawlut,  corresponding  with  that  which  is  established  in  the  courts  hi 
Bengal.  This  arrangement  we  entirely  approve.  We  trust  that  the  Sudder  and  Foujdarry 
Adawlut  will  vigilantly  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  auxiliary  and  native  courts,  and  that 
we  may  receive  from  you  frequent  reports  respecting  them,  for  we  shall  be  anxious  to  learn 
how  far  experience  will  justify  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  them. 


45.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  21st  December  18 
20.  Adverting  to  the  large  number  of  cases  settled  by  razeenamali  before  the  district 
moonsiffs,  wo  observe  with  regret,  that  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  have  seen  ground 
to  apprehend  that  many  of  them  are  mere  fictitious  suits,  got  up  by  the  moonsitfs  for  the  frau- 
dulent purpose  of  obtaining  from  Government  the  fee  of  half  an  anna  in  the  rupee,  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  Regulation  II.  of  1828,  on  all  suits  instituted  in  their  courts,  and 
settled  by  razeenamnh.  Iu  the  proceedings  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  dated  19  th  October 
1830,  we  find  the  following  passage  : — “ As  an  example,  the  Court  take  the  following  from 
the  returns  of  the  Vailpaud  moonsiff  in  Cuddapah,  for  the  2d  quarter  of  this  year  : 


Dismissed 
Decreed  - 
Rnzcenamahs  - 


Number  of  Suits. 

V ulue 
of  Property 
claimed. 

FEES. 

140 

1,221 

No  Fees. 

73 

2,582 

161 

248 

6,353 

395 

Total  Fees  - K « “/ 

556 

Per  mensem  - - 

185 
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“ Here  is  a moonsiff  wlio  dismisses  double  the  number  of  the  suits  he  decrees,  hub  the  pro- 
perty claimed  under  the  suits  dismissed  is  not  half  the  value  of  that  claimed  under  the  suits  Appendix  (H.) 

decreed,  notwithstanding  they  are  doubly  numerous ; he  receives  70  rupees  pay,  but  18c  rupees  

fees,  making  a total  of  Rs  255  per  mensem,  and  passes  only  73  decrees,  but  settles  nearly  45.ExtractJuclicial 

four  times  that  number  of  suits,  or  2-13,  by  razeenamah  ; his  fees  from  decrees  are  only  better  to  Fort  St. 

R*  161,  from  razeenamaks  no  less  than  395.  Now  to  ensure  the  receipt  of  this  last  stun,  2 1 Doc. 

of  which  nearly  half,  or  197  rupees,  comes  out  of  the  public  treasury,  it  is  only  necessary  to  8,31  ’ 

advance  the  other  half,  to  enter  a fictitious  plaint,  and  razeenamah,  and  at  the  closo  of  the 

month  the  sum  returns  doubled  into  the  hands  of  the  district  moonsiff"  The  circumstances 

stated  certainly  require  explanation,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  have  the  matter  thoroughly 

investigated  The  Sudder  Adawlut  have  justly  remarked,  that  such  abuses  are  not  only 

calculated  to  corrupt  the  moral  character  of  this  important  branch  of  native  agency,  but  to 

vitiate  the  very  returns  on  which  a judgment  of  their  efficiency  depends.  The  Court  do  not 

take  upon  themselves  to  declare  that  such  frauds  are  systematically  pursued  in  general,  but 

they  say  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  their  prevalence.  Even  if  these  suspicions  should 

not  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  temptations  to 

which  the  district  moonsiffs  are  exposed,  and  the  injustice  which  parties  in  suits  for  personal 

property,  not  exceeding  20  rupees  value,  may  suffer  in  their  courts,  from  the  absence  of  those 

important  safeguards  for  justice  which  are  established  in  all  the  superior  courts,  viz.,  the 

recording  of  the  evidence  and  the  right  of  appeal.  In  suits  for  land  before  the  district 

moonsiffs,  those  safeguards  have  already  been  provided  ; and  it  is  deserving  of  consideration, 

whether  any  inconvenience  which  might  he  apprehended  from  extending  the  rule  to  all  other 

cases  would  not  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  improved  security  for  justice  which  would 

he  afforded  to  the  poorer  classes  of  suitors. 


46,  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  1st  February  1832. 

21.  The  abolition  of  the  office  of  European  judge  at  Seringapatanr,  with  the  establishment  Letter  from,  dated 
of  a native  judge  at  Colligal,  was  adopted  in  conformity  with  a plan  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  4 July  1832,  (58 
Munro.  The  arrangements  for  the  new  office  were  carefully  prepared  by  the  Sudder  Adawlut ; to  Go  & 85.)  Al- 
and after  full  discussion,  they  were  approved  and  carried  into  effect  under  the  government  of  yangenienjs  ftn?  tlio 
Mr.  Glioma  The  powers  of  the  native  judge  are  defined  in  Regulation  VII.  and  VIH.  of  j?  ■ lJrilll”lsti  n' , 
1827.  They  correspond  nearly  with  those  vested  in  tlio  judges  of  the  auxiliary  courts.  ^ Jmpoin t ' 
The  salary  of  the  native  judge  was  fixed  at  500  rupees  a month.  We  observe  that  the  station  mRn’t  0f  a nafive  ' 
of  the  native  judge  was  afterwards,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  judicial  business,  judge  at  Colligal. 
removed  from  Colligal  to  Seiingapatara.  These  arrangements,  the  subsequent  alterations  of 
which  will  be  noticed  further  on,  wo  fully  approve,  and  wc  anxiously  expect  reports  from 
you  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  native  judge  exercises  the  important  functions  vested  in 
him.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out  to  you  the  propriety  of  establishing  the  best  prac- 
ticable checks,  with  a view  to  secure  correctness  in  his  proceedings,  and  a faithful  record  of 
all  liis  judicial  acts. 


47.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  15th  January  1822. 

96.  ¥e  trust,  however,  that  the  measures  still  in  progress  for  increasing  the  powers  of  the  47.  Extract  Judicial 
registers,  and  the  native  agents,  will  yet  more  beneficially  operate  in  keeping  down  the  file.  Letter  from  Bom- 
bay, 15  Jan.  1822. 


48.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  14th  January  1824. 

3.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  punchayet  is  still  our  principal  means  of  dispensing  justice  Deccan, 
in  civil  causes  throughout  the  country. 

25.  In  his  concluding  observations,  Mr.  Chaplin,  after  adverting  to  the  mode  in  which 
civil  justice  was  formerly  administered  throughout  the  country,  admits  that  although  it  lias 
improved  in  many  essential  respects,  it  is  less  speedy  in  its  execution  under  our  government ; 
one  principal  cause  is  the  run  upon  our  European  officers  in  consequence  of  the  present  dis- 
inclination for  the  administration  of  civil  justice  on  the  part  of  the  moamlutdavs  and  others, 
the  reasons  of  which  he  explains.  The  Poona  professional  punckayets  have  some  essential 
defects  which  i-equire  remedy. 

26.  The  following  general  remarks  of  Mr.  Chaplin  on  the  subject  of  punckayets,  and  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  potails  and  ameens,  have  attracted  our  particular'  attention. 

27.  “ No  authority  being  used  for  tho  purpose  of  compelling  people  to  sit  on  punckayets, 
and  there  being  much  trouble  and  responsibility  attending  the  duty,  it  has  everywhere  a 
tendency  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  undertake  it  professionally.  As  we  are  less 
arbitrary  than  the  late  Government,  wo  have  less  power  to  induce  people  to  undertake  tlio 
office  ; we  exact,  too,  more  regularity  and  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  members,  which  deters 
many  from  excepting  it  It  would  be  contrary  to  usage  to  compel  people  to  act  as  punchayets  ; 
but  those  who  decline  serving  in  rotation,  might  he  fined,  as  persons  in  England  arc,  who 
refuse  to  fill  certain  executive  offices.  H this  be  deemed  objectionable,  no  remedy  suggests 
itself,  but  that  of  appointing  a sufficient  number  of  ameons  to  each  district,  for  otherwise  the 
punclmyet  alone,  though  it  may  prove  a useful  auxiliary,  will  be  inadequate  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  dispensing  civil  justice  ; under  the  former  it  was  the  main  tribunal  for  deciding 

(445. — I.)  2 G 3 causes 
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causes,  ancl  people  were  usually  expected  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  adjustment  when  private 

Appendix  (II.)  arbitration  failed.  It  is  however  difficult  to  judge  whether  more  suits  were  then  settled  by 

’ puncbayets  than  at  present,  as  no  register  was  ever  kept  of  them.  The  number  of  suits  on 

Employment  of  the  whole  was  then  apparently  smaller,  because  the  power  of  Tugaza  more  frequently  decided 

Natives.  them.  They  did  not  in  limine  come  into  Court.  The  judges  often  insisted  in  clear  cases 

upon  thek  being  at  once  settled  without  any  forms  of  process  ; now  a great  portion  of  causes, 
that  were  either  rejected  or  summarily  disposed  of,  are  brought  before  the  European  officer, 
and  the  file  in  consequence  is  over-loacled.  In  small  suits  decisions  by  puncbayets  are  cer- 
tainly quicker  now  than  before,  but  in  larger  ones  they  are  still  spun  out  in  a most  provoking 
and  tiresome  manner. 

28.  “ The  jageerdars  of  the  higher  order  sometimes  undertake  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
but  he  cannot  learn  that  justice  is  administered  by  them  to  any  great  extent.  The  smaller 
jageerdars  do  not  take  upon  themselves  this  responsibility  unless  they  can  make  it  a source 
of  emolument,  which  they  sometimes  do  to  the  injury  of  their  relations  and  dependants  ; 
many  abuses  in  this  respect  are  committed  by  those  who  have  the  independent  management 
of  their  own  jageers  ; but  as  their  lands  are  known  to  be  out  of  our  jurisdiction,  few  com- 
plaints are  preferred. 

29.  “ Neither  potails  nor  shetties  formally  administered  any  justice,  though  empowered  to 
appoint  puncbayets  ; in  disputes  of  which  the  amount  does  not  exceed  150  rupees  he  does  not 
find  that  they  have  ever  acted  upon  the  authority  ; their  influence,  however,  is  of  the  greatest 
use  in  eradicating  the  first  seeds  of  litigation,  particularly  in  matters  of  local  concern,  before 
they  come  to  any  growth.  Their  judicial  power  has  never  been  of  much  avail  in  weighty 
matters,  nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  see  much  effect  produced  by  it ; it  is,  however,  silently  and 
beneficially  exercised  within  the  village  circle,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
formerly,  because  the  apprehension  of  deviating  from  our  more  strict  rules  deters  the  potails 
from  acting  with  their  accustomed  confidence.  One  disadvantage  arising  from  this  change 
is,  that  litigants  are  more  apt  to  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and  one  or  other  of  them  is  pretty  sure 
to  insist  upon  going  to  the  Adawlut. 

30.  “ The  ameens  in  Poona  settle,  as  will  he  seen  from  Captain  Robertson's  registers,  a 
great  many  causes ; one  or  two  seem  to  be  respectable  ; but  on  the  whole,  the  character  of 
their  proceedings  does  not  stand  very  high  in  the  public  estimation.  No  ameens  have  yet 
been  appointed  in  the  other  collectorates,  hut  in  all  a few  might  be  established,  with  rules 
for  their  guidance  nearly  similar  to  those  which  are  laid  down  in  a Regulation  proposed  by 
the  Committee  now  revising  the  Regulations. 

31.  “ Thei'e  have  been  hut  very  few  regular  appeals  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  as  Commissioner,  be- 
cause the  greater  portion  of  causes  are  decided  cither  by  punchayet  or  by  ameens,  from  both 
of  which  the  appeal  in  the  first  instance  lies  to  the  collector  ; he  has,  however,  received  a 
great  many  complaints  of  wrongous  or  erroneous  decisions,  which  he  refers  to  the  local  autho- 
rities for  investigation  ; several  have  in  consequence  been  revised,  and  some  annulled.  In 
the  latter  cases  a fresh  punchayet  has  been  ordered,  or  the  investigation  gone  into  da  novo. 
In.  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  grounds  of  the  complaint  have  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  the  complaint  itself  rejected.  Hitherto  he  has  been  guided  by  the  tenor  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  late  Commissioner  in  his  report  on  the  subject  of  receiving  appeals,  which  were 
to  be  confined  to  special  cases,  with  a view  to  ascertain  that  the  standing  instructions  were 
acted  up  to,  and  the  custom  of  the  country  maintained  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  decisions  of  the  collectors  on  each  suit. 

32.  “ Causes  in  which  great  sirdars  are  parties  have  come  under  his  own  cognizance ; they 
are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  disputes  of  the  putwurdhuns ; almost  all  other  sirdars 
reside  in  their  own  jageer  villages,  and  there  are  few  suits  filed  against  them,  which  may 
be  owing  rather  to  their  influence  in  suppressing,  than  to  the  absence  of  any  grounds  of 
complaint.” 

J udicial  Com.  ' 33.  The  topics  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  discussed  in  Mi'.  Chaplin’s  late 

30  April,  personal  intercourse  with  our  president  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  results  are  frilly  recorded  in 

the  new  Regulations  for  puncbayets  and  moonsiffs  (chiefly  drawn  up  in  communication  with 
him),  contained  in  our  proceedings  quoted  in  the  margin,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
honourable  Court.  Adverting,  however,  to  the  probability  of  the  introduction  of  separate 
judicial  authorities,  on  a model  approaching  to  that  in  use  in  the  old  provinces,  we  have 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  means  best  adapted  for  reconciling  that  mode  of  administration 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  Malrvatta  country,  that  he  may  have  full  time  to  prepare  and 
suggest  such  modifications  as  may  bo  requisite  to  prevent  that  system  from  clashing  with 
existing  opinions  and  institutions. 


•ti).  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay.,  dated  29tlr  November  1821'. 

» *»«»**«»  * ?»>■  *«-»«.  <*■*  hm  «iy »» 

judicature  noticed, and  caution  approved  •,  a li-  . e Powei  0j-  native  cournussionet's  ; suds  Avluelr  are  not  cognizable  by  those, 
mitatiou villi respeetto suits coguiiutblc tiy  na-  in  consequence  of  the  cause  of  action  having  originated  more  than  twelve 
live  Commissioners  eonsHoralol)}aMiQnflTjlu.  months  Wore  preferring  the  complaint,  «,  cSgi.feobk  by  the  judge. 

No  15.14  April,  the  existing  Regulations,  sudder  ameens  have  the  power  to  decide  causes  not 

folio  1947.  exceeding 100  rupees  in  value  ; and  ameens  are  limited  to  50  rupees.  The  Sudder  Adawlut 

remarks  that  the  business  performed  by  tlreseofficers,  audtlreir  fidelity  render's  them  particularly 
valuable  m the  administration  of  justice,  aud  fully  entitles  them  to  liberal  consideration  when 
circumstances  may  call  for  the  amelioration  of  their  situations ; remuneration  being  the  only 
inducement  for  properly  qualified  men  to  accept  office,  particularly  jn  the  pergunnahs,  where 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  orSoulhanipion  Library  Digitisation  “ini  l they 
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they  are  banished  from  society.  The  persons  usually  selected  for  such  situations  are  those  1 UKLIC. 
who  have  been  employed  in  public  offices,  as  well  as  natives  of  respectability  ; and  of  all  Aimcndix  f Q 1 

situations  under  Government,  ameeuships  are  decidedly  considered  to  be  the  most  respectable  * 1 ' 

and  such  as  members  of  families  of  the  highest  rank  might  derive  credit  from  filling. 


60.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  4th  May  1825. 


7.  The  Report  contains  nothing  requiring  to  be  particularly  brought  to  notice  ; Captain  Report  bvthe  Col 
Pottrnger  expects  that  the  speedy  adjustment  of  suits  will  be  veiy  much  facilitated  by  the  lector  of  Ahmed-  ' 
appointment  of  moonsifls. 


r of  Ahmed - 
nuggur  on  Civil 


Justice ; General 
Cons.  1824. 

61.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bombay,  dated  12th  April  182(5.  17  May.  folio 2901. 

46.  The  heads  of  villages,  although  not  everywhere  employing  the  full  powers  vested  in  5 1. Extract  Judicial 
them  by  law,  were  generally  active  in  apprehending  offenders;  and  the  heads  of  districts  ap-  better  to  Bombay 
pear  to  have  been  very  efficient.  As  these  persons  exercise  very  extensive  authority  in  virtue  *2  April  1826. 
of  their  offices,  adequate  precautions  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  their  abusing  it ; and  with 
this  view,  cave  should  be  taken  that  then-  proceedings  are  subjected  to  the  most  effectual 
superintendence,  and  that  a free  access  to  justice  is  secured  to  the  people. 


52.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  31st  May  1826. 

4.  In  our  letter  of  the  14th  January  1S24,  para.  33,  we  adverted  to  the  probable  necessity  52.ExtractJudicial 
of  the  introduction  of  separate  judicial  authorities  on  a model  approaching  that  in  use  in  the  Letter  from 
old  provinces,  for  which  purpose,  tire  attention  of  tire  Commissioner  was  drawn  to  the  means  Bombay,  31  May 
best  adapted  for  reconciling  that  mode  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Mahratta  country,  and  *826- 
we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  a very  favourable  result  having  attended  the  change 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  appointment  of  ameeus  and  moonsifls  in  the 
districts  of  the  Deccan. 

6.  Your  honourable  Court  cannot  fail  to  remark  tire  near  approach  of  this  change  to  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  judicial  establishment  in  the  old  provinces  of  Guzerat. 

6.  In  order  to  enable  your  honourable  Court  to  observe  more  r eadily  the  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  native  ameeus  as  judges  in  small  causes,  and  to  act  as  arbitrators  and 
referees,  we  have  annexed  a contrasted  statement  of  the  civil  files  of  the  different  zillahs  and 
the  number  of  suits  disposed  of  by  the  various  instruments  for  the  dispensation  of  justice, 
during  the  years  1823  and  1824. 

7.  From  this  document  your  honourable  Court  will  perceive  that  tho  number  of  suits 
instituted  during  the  last  year  is  double  that  of  1823.  Tho  number  of  causes  decided  on 
during  the  same  period  bears  nearly  a like  proportion  to  1824,  while  the  arrear  at  tiro  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year  does  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  oire  preceding,  although 
increasing. 

8.  The  fact  represented  by  the  collector  of  Poona,  that  punehayets  are  less  resorted  to 
than  formerly  deserves  attention.  This,  which  appears  to  be  the  cslse  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
the  great  increase  of  the  demand  for  justice,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  in  a great  measure 
to  the  improved  system  of  administration,  by  which  it  is  brought  near  every  man’s  home 
and  is  speedier  in  operation . 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  institution  of  moonsiffs  and  ameens  is  found  to  answer  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  although  the  most  zealous  exertions  of  the  European  agents  have 
not  been  wanting,  the  total  arrear  has  been  somewhat  augmented  since  our  last  despatch, 
but  our  attention  shall  be  given  to  prevent  any  serious  inconvenience  arising  from  too  great 
an  accumulation. 

44.  The  use  of  punehayets  is  still  kept  up  ; the  control  of  them  is  transferred  from  the  Deccan, 
mamlutdars  to  the  ameen  ; and  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  in  the  first  instance,  is  still  in  a great 
measure  in  the  hands  of  natives. 


53.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bombay,  dated  31st  January  1 827. 

2.  In  your  reply  to  Mr.  Chaplin’s  report  of  the  20th  August  1 822,  you  intimated  the  /^.ExtraetJudicial 
probability  of  separate  judicial  authorities,  on  a model  approaching,  to  that  in  use  in  the  old  Letter  to  Bombay, 
provinces,  being  introduced  into  the  Deccan,  and  you  drew  the  Commissioner’s  attention  to  31  January  1827. 
the  means  best  adapted  for  reconciling  that  mode  of  administration  to  the  existing  state 

of  the  Mahratta  country,  that  he  might  have  full  time  to  prepare  and  suggest  such  modi ti ca- 
tions ns  would  be  requisite  to  prevent  its  clashing  with  existing  opinions  and  institutions. 

3.  To  this  communication,  which  was  dated  19th  March  1823,  we  have  not  found  any 
reply,  but  on  the  14th  April  1824,  the  Commissioner  proposed  the  appointment  of  separate 
judicial  officers,  recommending  it  on  the  following  grounds. 

4.  The  Commissioner  thought  that  the  revenue  survey  which  Government  had  ordered  to 
he  carried  into  effect,  would  he  very  beneficial  to  the  countiy,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
executed  unless  tire  collectors  dedicated  their-  whole  time  to  its  superintendence.  “ At  present 
(said  Mr.  Chaplain)  they  have  no  leisure  for  such  a task,  at  least  one  half  of  every  week 
being  occupied  byhu  siiress  in  their  criminal  and  civil  courts,  which  compels  them  sometimes 
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to  neglect  their  ordinary  revenue  duties.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  forthwith  to  carry 

Appendix  flf.)  into  effect  partially  the  judicial  system,  which  Government  has  resolved  eventually  to  intro- 

duceinto  the  Dcccan."  Mr.  Chaplin  adds  : “If  a survey  is  to  be  prosecuted,  I am  convinced 

Employment  of  of  the  necessity  -which  exists  of  a separate  judicial  deportment,  and  my  unwillingness  to 

Native*.  recommend  such  m alteration,  is  not  so  much  founded  on  any  prejudice  for  or  against 

particular  systems,  as  on  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Deccan  is  placed, 
different  perhaps  from  those  of  any  country  in  which  our  judicial  authority  lias  ever  been 
established.  I allude  to  the  singular  way  in  which  our  territory  is  mixed  with  that  of  foreign 
states,  of  independent  chiefs  possessing  sovereign  power,  and  of  gve  it  jngcenlars  who  have 
hitherto  exercised  almost  supreme  authority  within  their  own  limits.” 

5.  Mr.  Chaplin  suggested  therefore,  that  the  new  judicial  arrangement  should  he  for  some 
time  merely  experimental,  and  that  it  should  be  confined  to  two  of  the  provinces,  Alnned- 
nugguv  and  Poonah. 

l>.  In  these  suggestions  the  Governor  in  Council  entirely  concurred,  but  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  the  plan  was  set  aside ; your  Government  having,  in  the  mean  time,  received  our 
political  letter  of  the  5th  November  1823,  in  which  we  directed  that  no  important  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  territories  under  the  Commissioner  in 
the  Deccan,  unless  on  the  result  of  fair  and  ample  experience  having  been  communicated  to 
us,  we  should  express  to  you  our  conviction  that  such  changes  were  expedient.  In  deference 
to  our  orders,  you  thought  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  carrying  your  previous  resolution 
inlo  effect. 

7.  Yet  in  consideration  of  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
criminal  trials  had  been  conducted  in  the  Dcccan,  some  alteration  appeared  to  you  to  be 
necessary.  In  consequence,  you  appointed  an  oflicer  under  the  designation  of  criminal  judge, 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Poonah,  Almiednuggur  and  Candeish,  with  power 
to  try  all  persons  charged  with  crimes,  for  whom  a heavier  punishment  than  two  years 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  might  be  necessary ; bis  sentences,  if  exceeding  seven  years 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  being  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Commissioner,  and  sen- 
tences of  death  and  of  transportation  for  life  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Government. 

8.  We  consider  this  plan  to  be  merely  experimental,  and  we  shall  not  now  go  into  au 
examination  of  its  details  ; bub  your  appointment  of  a judicial  officer  for  the  purposes  stated 
we  full}-  approve,  and  we  desire  that  you  will  from  time  to  time  apply  any  further  correctives 
which  may  be  found  requisite  for  giving  efficiency  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

9.  Adverting  to  your  President’s  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  judicial  arrangements  of  the 
Deccan,  and  to  his  remark  that  few  causes  have  been  decided,  and  those  with  considerable 
delay  and  dissatisfaction  to  all  concerned,  we  have  directed  our  attention  with  much  interest 
to  the  state  of  civil  justice  as  administered  in  that  province. 

II).  Although  it  has  propei’ly  been  your  invariable  object  to  maintain  the  former  usages 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  some  innovation, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  tribunals  and  the  rules  of  procedure,  was  indis- 
pensable. At  Poonah  not  long  after  the  introduction  of  our  government,  ameena  were 
found  necessary  to  assist  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  punchayebs,  to  appoint  their 
members,  and  even  to  try  causes.  In  1821  something  more  was  required.  In  the  Commis- 
sioner's Report,  dated  5th  November  of  that  year,  we  find  the  following  passage.  “The 
collectors  have  not  time  to  devote  to  the  essential  duty  of  administering  justice,  or  of  main- 
taining that  degree  of  regularity  and  method  which  ought  to  bo  observed  by  the  judicial 
officers  under  them ; to  attain  this  end  and  to  watch  over  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
punchnyct,,  the  undivided  attention  of  one  person  seems  requisite.  Registers  were  then 
appointed.  In  1S23  moonsitts  were  established,  and  new  rides  were  made  for  punchayebs.” 

11.  Under  the  Malnutta  rule,  Government  seems  to  have  taken  little  concern  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  j ustice,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  functions  of  every  person  who 
laid  power.  Every  such  person  interfered  in  the  disputes  of  others  to  the  extent  of  his  power 
ami  his  inclination,  with  little  rule  to  guide  him  but  his  mere  will  and  pleasure.  This  is 
affirmed  with  respect  to  the  Deccan  in  very  express  terms,  by  Mr.  Chaplin.  “There  can 
lmrdly  be  said  to  have  been  any  regularly  constituted  court  of  justice  except  the  Neyar  Desli, 
under  the  former  Goveriuncnt.  Bub  the  number  of  persons  who  discharged  judicial  functions 
was  indefinite.  All  the  village  and  district  officers,  from  potails  to  mamlutdars  and  sirsu- 
bahdars,  were  judges.  Every  sirdar  of  note  held  a sort  of  hall  of  justice  in  his  own  house. 
Sahookars  and  bankers  lmd  also  among  themselves  their  puncliayets,  or  tribunals  of  con- 
cilia' ipii.  None  of  these  judges  rendered  any  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Govern- 
menb.  ’ ^ The  discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  original  functions  of  the  puncliayets  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  immediate  practical  importance  ; for  it  is  described,  both  by  your  President  and  by 
Mr.  Chaplin,  as  being  actually,  under  the  former  Government,  the  great  instrument  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  main  tribunal  for  deciding  causes. 

12.  After  the  opinions  conveyed  to  you  on  former  occasions,  and  latterly  in  our  political 
lottov  of  the  otb  November  1823,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  express  our  approbation  of  your 
endeavours  to  conduct  the  administration  of  justice  by  those  means  to  which  the  people  of 
the  country  had  been  habituated ; and  though  the  puuehayet  system  may  uob  have  proved 
so  extensively  avuihddo  for  that  purpose  as  was  expected,  your  adoption  of  it  was  undoubt- 
edly proper.  Wo  regret,  however,  to  perceive  the  following  statement  made  by  your  Pre- 
sident, in  Ins  Minute  of  the  14tli  January  1823:  “Thepunchayet,  on  which  so  much  depends 
under  the  native  system,  lias  shown  all  the  inconveniences  ascribed  to  it  in  my  report  of  ISIS), 
while  the  remedies  applied  to  them  have  been  less  efficacious  than  was  then  expected.  The 

i i«3if  ©dl'l  tdjo  gentlemen  who 

had  opportunities  oi  observing  them  are  itnfavourable  to  that  inode  of  trial.”  • This  account 
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is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Reports  of  the  public  officers  from  Poona,  Candeish,  and  Ahmed-  

nuggar,  and  particularly  by  that  of  Mr.  Gibeme,  the  register  of  Ahmednuggur,  the  general  Appendix  (H.) 

accuracy  of  which,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  defects  of  punehayet,  is  admitted  by  

Mr.  Chaplin;  though  the  latter  states  that  Mr.  Giberne  has  brought  all  the  advantages  of  53.Extract Judicial 
the  Adawlut  system  prominently  forward,  and  kept  all  its  defects  out  of  sight.  Letter  to  Bombay, 

13.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  change  had  become  necessary ; 31  ^an-  *827. 
but  we  perfectly  agree  with  your  president,  that  although  the  Mahratta  system  had  not  in 

our  hands  been  found  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  branches  of  the  com- 
munity, it  by  no  means  followed  that  we  ought  to  abandon  it  entirely,  but  that  we  ought 
rather  to  try  what  was  the  least  degree  of  alteration  by  which  our  object  could  be  attained. 

14.  We  therefore  entirely  approve  of  the  principle  on  which  your  arrangements  on  that 
occasion  proceeded,  viz.  that  of  the  appointment  of  moonsifis  for  the  decision  of  causes  of 
a general  nature,  and  of  continuing  to  consider  punchayets  as  the  proper  tribunals  for  the 
settlement  of  cases  to  which  this  sort  of  adjustment  appealed  more  particularly  applicable. 

15.  We  were  glad  to  observe  the  following  sentiments  upon  that  subject,  in  Mr.  Chaplin's 
letter  of  the  14th  April,  1824  : **  The  system  of  punchayets  should  stUl  be  kept  up  to  the 
utmost ; private  arbitration  by  every  means  encouraged ; and  the  existing  laws  and  customs, 
as  far  as  possible,  maintained,  unless  clearly  repugnant  to  reason  and  justice.”  The  system 
ought  certainly  not  to  he  abandoned,  on  any  such  ground  as  that  of  mailing  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  Deccan  correspond  more  nearly  with  those  of  the  older  provinces. 

16.  We  do  not  give  any  opinion  upon  the  question,  whether  this  precise  arrangement 
should  or  should  not  he  adhered  to  on  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  system  of 
internal  administration ; all  we  mean  is,  that  so  long  as  it  shall  he  found  practically  useful, 
there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  desiring  its  discontinuance. 

17.  If,  however,  upon  full  consideration,  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  agency  of  arneens 
or  moonsifis  may  be  more  advantageously  employed  for  the  disposal  of  any  description  of 
eases,  and  that  this  change  would  he  acceptable  to  the  native  community,  wo  can  have  no 
desire  that  you  should  adhere  to  one  description  of  native  agency,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  which  you  may  think  preferable. 

18.  We  do  not  draw  any  inference  in  favour  of  the  benefit  of  a more  extended  employment 
of  punchayets,  from  the  great  number  of  cases  decided  in  that  way  in  the  Danvar  division. 

We  observe  that  in  that  district  the  collector  established  rules  by  which  members  of 
punchayets  as  well  as  suitors  were  compelled  to  attend,  the  former  on  pain  of  being  fined,  and 
the  latter  on  pain  of  losing  their  suit.  Such  rules,  if  vigorously  enforced  by  an  officer  who  has 
a bias  in  favour  of  punchayets,  who  is  armed  with  power,  and  encouraged  by  the  superior 
authorities,  will  naturally  produce  more  decisions  than  would  he  effected  if  no  compulsion 
were  used.  If  this  spirit  in  the  superintending  officer  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
efficiency,  we  entirely  agree  with  your  president,  that  the  advantage  is  too  rare  to  allow  of 
its  forming  the  basis  of  any  judicial  system. 

19.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Deccan  seem  to  render  the  sudden  introduction  of 
material  changes  in  the  internal  administration  very  inexpedient.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
no  doubt  that  some  arrangement  had  become  necessary  to  enable  the  collectors  to  devote  suffi- 
cient time  to  the  discharge  of  their  revenue  duties.  The  plan  which  you  intended  to  adopt 
was,  the  appointment  of  judges  with  criminal  jurisdictions  for  Ahmednuggur  and  Poonah. 

20.  If  a change  to  that  extent  had  been  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  with  a 
huge  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  Commissioner-,  its  immediate  introduction  might  not 
have  been  attended  with  material  inconvenience  ; but  as  we  are  informed  by  your  President 
that  the  measure  of  appointing  a criminal  judge  and  an  assistant  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner,  be  a sufficient  relief  to  the  collectors,  the  object  more  immediately  in  view, 


that  is  to  say,  the  relief  of  the  collectors,  will  probably  have  been  obtained  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  making  a slower  and  more  gradual  change  than  that  originally 
contemplated. 

21 . By  the  appointments  to  which  we  have  referred,  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
formation  of  a judiciary  establishment  for  the  Deccan.  With  a view  to  future  arrangements, 
we  have  only  to ' add,  that  in  conformity  with  the  universal  practice  under  the  three 
presidencies,  the  great  proportion  of  the  judicial  business  must  bo  conducted  entirely  by 
natives,  the  most  important  parts  of  it  only,  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole, 
being  reserved  for  the  Europeans. 

22.  Although  on  account  of  the  circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue,  for  some  time  at  Least,  a large  discretionary 
power  in  the  hands  ofthe  commissioner,  it  will  obviously  occur-  to  you,  that,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  offi  cers  of  justice  should,  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties,  be  guided 
by  such  rules  as  the  experienced  wisdom  of  your  Government  may  devise,  and  not  by  their 
own  arbitrary  notions. 

23.  The  uncontrolled  power  of  some  of  the  native  functionaries  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  individuals,  though  not  surprising  if  we  consider  the  short  time  the  country 
has  been  under  our  dominion,  find  the  imperfect  mode  of  government  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  is  much  to  he  deplored.  The  power  of  the  potail,  who  is  the  principal  revenue 
agent,  and  has  moreover  considerable  privileges  and  perquisites  of  his  own,  appears  by  the 
following  extract  of  a report  from  the  collector  of  Ahmednuggur  to  be  almost  unlimited : — 
“The  heads  of  villages  still  have  and  do  exercise  the  power  of  confining  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  crimes  till  they  can  report  about  them,  of  chastising  petty  delinquents  to  the  extent  of 
a few  stripes,  and  of  forcing  the  x-yots  to  pay  their  rents  by  the  usual  means  of  tukhuza,  such 
as  setting  the.  defaulter  in  .the  .sun.  putting,  a stone  on,liis  head,  &c.  &c, ; but  I seldom  hear . 
that  these 
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plaints  on  this  head,  they  learned  to  pay  then-  just  dues  without  trouble.”  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  demands  of  these  officers,  and  their  power  over  person  and  property, 
should  be  defined  ; so  that  the  people,  and  even  the  officers  themselves,  may  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  their  legitimate  acts  from  such  as  are  wholly  unauthorized  and  illegal,  and  that 
some  bounds  may  be  set  to  abuse  of  authority. 

24.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  only  to  add  that,  as  you  seem  fully  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  paying  due  attention  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  districts  in  your  future 
arrangements,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  approve  the  adoption  of  any  prudent  measures  which 
your  Government  may  by  sufficient  proofs  show  to  have  been  necessary,  to  establish  on 
adequate  administration  of  civil  judicature  in  the  Deccan. 


64.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay , dated  31st  August  1827. 

Judiclnl  1827.  Cons.  pi.  Persuaded  of  the  justice  and  expediency  of  admitting  natives  of  trust  and  respec- 
liV^Vprii.^oaD^to  tability  to  as  large  a share  as  possible  in  the  judicial  administration,  we  have  taken  the  op- 
i9n.  ’ portunity  afforded  by  the  revision  of  the  Regulations  to  introduce  a rule  by  which  native 

23d  April,  No.  o.  Commissioners  must  be  empowered  to  decide  suits  as  high,  as  500  rupees,  and  may  be 
clause  ai.eaaon  3 ' authorized  to  try  suits  as  high  as  6,000  rupees. 


55.  EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  dated  5th  September  1827. 

55  Extract  Public  Para.  9.  Mr.  Warden,  in  a minute  recorded  on  the  occasion,  has  drawn  your  attention  to 
Letter  to  Bombay , the  expediency  of  a more  extensive  employment  of  native  agency  than  has  heretofore  been 
5 September  1827.  customary  in  the  subordinate  judicial  stations  under  the  magistrates  of  police.  We  are  happy 
to  observe  that  this  subject  appears  likely  to  engage  your  consideration,  and  shall  give  no 
opinion  concerning  it  previously  to  receiving  yours.  We  shall  merely  observe  that  amid  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  attend  both  the  employment  and  the  non-employment  of  native 
agency  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  India,  considerable  light  might  be  expected  to  be 
derived  from  a properly  regulated  experiment  in  such  a situation  as  that  of  the  island  of 
Bombay,  where  there  would,  be,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  difficulty  in  subjecting  the 
agents  employed  to  an  efficient  superintendence  and  control. 


56.  EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Governor  in  Council  at 
Bombay,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  13th  August  1828. 

Para.  15.  The  state  of  the  police  is  now  engaging  our  serious 
attention,  and  we  had  instructed  the  late  advocate-general  and  the 
senior  magistrate  of  police  to  put  themselves  in  communication,  not 
only  with  the  honourable  the  cliief  justice,  but  with  the  most 
respectable  natives  in  the  community,  for  the  pxu-pose  of  ascertain- 
ing their  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 

16.  The  acting  advocate-general  will  now  prosecute  the  inquiry,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
report  to  your  honourable  Court  the  result  of  the  measures  adopted  for  adding  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  police. 


letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  it 
Council,  dated  5th  September  1827.  Par  9.  Notices 
Mr.  Warden's  Minute  on  the  expediency  of  u more 
extensive  employment  of  native  agency  In  the  Police 
Department,  and  the  Court  is  glad  that  the  subject  is 
likely  to  engage  the  consideration  of  Government. 
Thu  Court  refrains  from  giving  any  opinion  previous 
to  receiving  the  sentiments  of  Government. 


57.  EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  dated  18th  February  1829. 

57.  Extract  Public  . Para.  9.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer,  on  the 
Letter  to  Bombay,  institution  established  with  our  sanction,  to  train  European  and  Native  youths  for  the  sub- 
18  l'ebruary  1829.  ordinate  functions  of  the  engineer  and  survey  departments.  The  attainments  of  the  pupils 
are  not  only  highly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  institution  are  con- 
cerned, but  encouraging,  as  regards  the  prospects  of  success,  for  a more  extended  scheme  of 
native  education.  We  observe  that  the  course  of  instruction  at  this  establishment  is  not 
confined  to  the  technical  details  of  engineering  and  surveying,  but  embraces  the  elements  of 
a general  scientific  education,  and  that  Captain  Jervis,  the  superintendent,  has  voluntarily 
taken  upon  himself  the  irksome  and  difficult  task  of  translating  into  the  Mahratta  and 
Guzerattee  dialects,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  some  of  the  standard  books  of  instruction  in  the 
European  lauguages  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  We  desire  that  Captain  Jervis  may  he 
informed  of  the  very  great  satisfaction  with  which  we  view  this  instance  of  zeal  anrl  application 
on  liis  part,  and  the  extremely  favourable  opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  the  judgment 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  hitherto  managed  the  institution  under  his  charge. 

Para.  15.  Our  attention  has  heen  drawn  to  a proposal  submitted  by  Captain  Sutherland, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  educating  native  revenue  officers.  Considerable 
discussion  and  correspondence  appear  to  have  taken  place  on  this  proposition,  but  you  have 
never  directly  brought  it  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Warden,  it  Beeins,  is  adverse  to  the  proposed 
institution  ; your  late  president  was  favourable  to  it. 

10.  Our  means  of  judging  of  the  expediency  of  such  an  institution  ore  imperfect,  but  the 

in  the 
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character  of  the  native  revenue  officers,  both  in  regard  to  their  general  moral  and  intellectual  

qualifications,  and  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  business;,  but  that  their  Appendix,  (H.) 

deficiencies  are  at  present  greater  in  the  former  particular  than  in  the  latter.  We  acknowledge,  

however,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  India,  we  have  les3  confidence  in  the  efficacy  57.  Extra.it  Public 
of  any  moral  tuition  which  can  be  imparted  to  the  natives  in  a public  school,  than  in  the  f^lp‘Kt0  ^°'fo 
skilful  employment  of  those  means  of  rewarding  good,  and  discouraging  bad  conduct,  which  18  *°®ruary  1829 
every  Government  has  at  its  disposal.  It  is  appointing  to  situations  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  those  only  who  are  distinguished  by  moral  os  well  as  by  intellectual  superiority,  by 
rewarding  in  proportion  to  their  merits  those  of  your  servants  who  deserve  well,  and  by 
removing  and  punishing  those  who  are  unfaitliful  to  their  trust,  tliat  you  can  hope  to  elevato 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  India,  by  strengthening  their  incentives  to  virtuous  con- 
duct, and  by  giving  that  importance  to  morality  in  their  estimation  wliieh  is  produced  by  ' 
the  conviction,  that  it  stands  foremost  of  all  things  in  yours.  The  detail  of  the  business 
of  the  revenue  department  can  at  best  be  very  imperfectly  taught  in  schools,  and  to  he  learned 
effectually  must  he  learned  by  practice  in  a collector’s  cutcherry.  Mi-.  Chaplin's  testimony 
to  this  lost  point  is  very  explicit,  and  the  opinion  appears  in  itself  reasonable.  As  the  improve- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  natives  in  general  knowledge  will  have  been  provided  for  in  the  best 
manner  you  are  able,  by  your  general  arrangements,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a separate 
institution  for  the  particular  education  of  candidates  for  revenue  employments.  In  the 
selection  of  natives  to  fill  situations  in  our  service,  you  will  be  guided,  of  course,  by  their 
qualifications  only.  Those  who  may  be  educated  at  your  general  institutions  for  education 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  higher  qualifications  than  others,  and  of  showing  that 
they  have  done  so  ; but  we  desire  that  their  superior  advantages  may  end  there  ; and  that 
you  will  not  consider  yourselves  under  the  necessity  of  appointing  persons  educated  at  your 
institutions  to  situations  in  any  department  for  which  they  may  prove  unfit.  You  will  make 
known  to  persons  entering  your  institutions  the  exact  terms  on  which  they  are  received. 

17.  When  you  referred  Captain  Sutherland's  plan  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Chaplin, 
you  directed  him  to  select  and  send  some  young  natives  to  Captain  Jervis’s  Institution,  “ to 
be  rendered  competent  to  instruct  other  natives,  if  the  present  plan  should  be  adopted. ; and 
to  be  fitted  at  all  events  for  the  able  discharge  of  the  public  service  in  their  own  persons." 

Mr.  Chaplin,  on  receiving  those  instructions,  issued  a public  notice,  inviting  young  men  to 
pass  an  examination  at  Poona,  in  order  that,  if  found  qualified  in  certain  respects,  they  might 
proceed  to  Bombay,  and  he  instructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Jervis  iu  the 
branches  of  knowledge  requisite  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  depart- 
ments. Twenty-four  youths  having  presented  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  invitation, 
you,  notwithstanding  certain  objections  to  the  proceeding  which  occurred  to  you,  considered 
yourselves  bound  to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  had  been  held  out  to  them.  You  will  report  to 
ns  the  result  of  this  experiment.  We  have  little  hopes  of  its  success. 


58.  EXTRACT  JUDIOIAL  LETTER  to  Bombay,  dated  29th  July  1829. 

18.  and  take  such  steps  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require  for  insuring  58.ExtraciJuclicial 

adequate  judicial  protection  to  the  people,  always  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  this  object  Letter  to  Bombay, 
is  as  tar  as  practicable  to  be  effected  in  all  cases  by  means  of  native  agency.  29  July  1829. 


59.  EXTRACT  POLITICAL  LETTER  to  Bombay,  dated  26th  May  1830. 

8.  Wb  are,  as  you  are  well  aware,  greatly  desirous  that  the  natives  in  our  employment  59.  Extract  Politi- 
sbould  be  adequately  and  even  liberally  paid;  not  only  in  order  that  they  may  set  a value  on  cal  Letter  to  Bom- 
the  offices  they  hold,  and  may  be  anxious  not  to  forfeit  them  by  misconduct,  but  also  as  a bay, 
means  of  attaching  the  native  population  to  our  rule,  and  as  some  compensation  bo  this  par- 
ticular class  of  natives  for  the  many  sources  of  emolument  of  which  the  introduction  of  our 
Government  lias  deprived  them. 


60.  EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  dated  29  th  September  1830. 

Para.  9.  It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  afford  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives  of  India  the  60.  Extract  Public 
means  of  instruction  in  European  science,  and  of  access  to  tiie  literature  of  civilized  Europe  Letter  to  Bombay, 
The  character  which  may  be  given  to  the  classes  possessed  of  leisure  and  natural  influence  29SeptemLer  1830. 
ultimately  determines  that  of  the  whole  people.  Wo  are  sensible,  moreover,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  afford  the  best  equivalent  in  our  power  to  these  classes  for  the  advantages  of  wliieh  the 
introduction  of  our  Government  has  deprived  them.  And  for  this  and  other  reasons  of 
which  you  are  well  aware,  we  are  extremely  desirous  that  their  education  should  he  such  as 
to  qualify  them  for  higher  situations  in  the  civil  Government  of  India  than  any  to  which 
natives  have  hitherto  been  eligible. 
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61.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dateil  27th  July  1831. 

33.  The  system  introduced  by  Regulation  I.  of  1S30,  of  referring  all  original  suits  to 
native  commissioners  will,  no  doubt,  operate  in  facilitating  business,  and  disposing  of  all  suits 
which  have  remained  for  any  length  of  tune  on  the  files  of  tho  several  zillah  courts.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  measure  may  be  expected  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  state,  by  pre- 
senting to  respectable  natives  a fair  field  of  employment ; for  by  thus  associating  them,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  hitherto,  with  the  administration  of  the  country,  they  will  naturally  feel 
a deeper  interest  in  its  general  welfare. 


G2.  EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bombay,  dated  15th  February  1832. 

62  Ex  tract  Judicial  21.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same  number  of  native  functionaries,  that  is  to  say,  eighty 
Letter  to  Bombay,  in  the  first  half  of  1827,  and  seventy-nine  in  the  first  half  of  1828,  disposed  of  19,879  suits 
15  February  1832.  in  the  former  period,  and  52, 791  hi  the  latter ; and  when  wo  observe  tho  largo  number  of 
decisions  passed  by  some  of  them,  and  the  small  number  by  others,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  by  judicious  arrangements,  and  an  improved  superintendence  over  the  native,  tribunals, 
the  number  of  their  decisions  might  he  greatly  extended. 


63.  EXTRACT  GENERAL  LETTER  from  Bombay,  dated  28tli  December  1831. 


63.EstractGeneral 
Letter  from 
Bombay 

28  December  1831. 
Tho  native  Judicial 
ofltecre  constituted 
Native  Judges  nnd 
Principal  and  Junior 
Native  Commissioners, 
with  suitable  salaries  in 
lieu  of  fees. 


Para.  7.  In  reference  to  the  system  introduced  during  Sir  John  Malcolm's  administration, 
of  vesting  the  native  commissioners  with  the  cognizance  of  all  original  suits,  we  have  insti- 
tuted the  following  gradation  among  the  native  judicial  officers  under  this  presidency,  with 
the  salaries  specified  opposite  each. 


C native  judges,  at  500  rupees  each  - - R"  3,000 

13  principal  native  commissioners,  at  350  rupees  each  - - 4,550 

23  junior  ditto  „ 200  „ - - 4,600 

32  ditto  ditto  150  „ - 4,800 

15  ditto  ditto  - „ - 100  „ - - 1,500 


8.  Tire  native  judges  authorized  to  try  suits  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  to  hear  appeals 
from  native  commissioners  to  the  amount  of  (100)  one  hundred  rupees.  The  principal  native 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  try  suits  to  the  amount  of  (10,000)  ten  thousand  rupees; 
and  the  junior  native  commissioners  to  the  amount  of  (5,000)  five  thousand  rupees. 


9.  The  native  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  Government,  the  principal  native  commis- 
sioner’s by  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  and  the  junior  native  commissioners  by  the  zillah 
judges,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut. 

10.  The  salaries  allowed  to  the  native  judges  and  commissioners  are  in  lieu  of  all  fees  or 
emoluments  at  present  received  by  them ; and  we  have  assigned  rupees  (75)  seventy-live  per 
mensem  to  the  native  judges  for  the  expense  of  their  establishments,  and  rupees  (50)  fifty  to 
the  native  commissioners  on  the  same  account.  These  arrangements  are  to  have  effect  from 
the  1st  of  January  1832. 
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Papers  respecting  Education  of  Natives. 


(1.) — MEMOIR,  dated  February  7, 1 827,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  India  Govern- 
ments at  the  Hast  India  House,  in  pursuance  of  a Minute  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  showing  the  extent  to  which  Aid  had  been  afforded  by  the 
local  Governments  in  India  towards  the  establishment  of  Native  Schools  in  that 
country  : And , A Supplement  to  the  foregoing  Memoir,  dated  February  23,  1832, 
containing  a Narrative  of  the  farther  proceedings  of  the  local  Governments  in  India 
relative  to  Native  Schools  in  that  country,  to  the  date  of  the  latest  records 
received  from  India. 


INDEX  TO  THE  MEMOIR. 


BENGAL. 


Pago 
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MEMOIR  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  India  Governments  at  the  East  Ind/ia  House, 
in  pursuance  of  a Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  7th  February  1826, 

“ Showing  the  extent  to  which  aid  has  been  afforded  by  the  local  Governments  in  India, 
towards  the  establishment  of  Native  Schools  in  that  country.” 

From  a very  early  period  of  time,  the  charge  of  instructing  the  natives  of  India  devolved 

Srincipally  on  the  Company’s  cliaplaius.  To  excite  them  to  the  diligent,  performance  of  this 
ranch  of  their  duty,  the  local  Governments  (nctingunder  the  orders  of  the  Court  ot'Directors, 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  Company’s  Charter)  occasionally  granted  to  them  gratuities 
for  special  services  rendered  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Schools  or  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  learning  among  the  natives  of  India  have  also 
been  established  by  the  local  Governments,  the  expense  of  upholding  which  is  constituted 
an  annual  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  country.  The  Governments  have  likewise  grauted 
from  the  public  revenues,  pecuniary  aid  to  several  similar  institutions  which  have  been  esta- 
blished by  individuals,  or  by  voluntary  associations  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  others, 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  in  India. 

The  extent  to  which  these  aids  have  been  afforded  will  he  found  stated  in  the  following 
brief  narrative  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  several  institutions,  hut  which  does  not 
include  those  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Government  of  the  country,  such  as, 

First.  Those  colleges  and  establishments  at  the  several  presidencies  which  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  education,  in  the  native  languages,  for  the  Com- 
pany's civil  servants  exclusively;  upon  which  establishments  considerable  numbers  of  learned 
natives  are  retained,  in  the  capacities  of  moulavces,  mooushees,  pundits,  and  professors  of  the 
art  of  writiug  in  the  native  character,  and  receive  fixed  salaries  for  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Secondly.  The  regimental  schools,  which  are  in  part  supported  by  stoppages  out  of  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  both  Europeans  and  Natives. 

Thirdly.  Those  parts  of  the  Company’s  medical  establishments  at  the  several  presidencies 
which  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  native  doctors  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
with  a particular  view  to  the  more  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties  as  vaccinators. 

BENGAL. 

Letter  from  Bengal,  The. s Calcutta,  M adrism,  or  Makomcdan  Collecfc,  was  founded  at  the  request  of  several 

3°th  April  1781.  Mahomedans  of  distinction,  in  the  year  1781,  by  the  Governor-General,  Warren  Hastings, 
^Letter  from  ’ esquire,  who  provided  a building  for  it  at  his  own  expense,  amounting  to  R"  57,745,  but 

ir.Ui  July  1782.  which  was  afterwards  charged  to  the  Company.  The  Bengal  Government  also,  at  the 

Cons.  3d  June  1782.  recommendation  of  Mi1.  Hastings,  nssigned  lands  of  the  estimated  value  of  R*  29,000  per 

annum,  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  original  intention  of  the  founder  appears  to  have  been,  to  pi'omote  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  and  of  the  M ahomedan  law,  with  a view,  more  especially,  to 
the  production  of  well  qualified  officers  for  the  courts  of  justice. 

Rev.  Cons.  _ In  1785,  the  lauds  which  had  been  granted  for  its  support  were  regularly  assigned  by 

is  tS  5"  Sunnud,_to  bo- held  during  the  pleasure  of  Government,  to  Mahomed  Moiz-oo-deen,  who 

23  January  1788.  bacl  been  appointed  superior  or  guardian  of  the  institution,  and  to  his  successors.  In  this 

officer 
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officer  was  vested  the  immediate  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Madrissa,  and  admini-  

stration  of  its  revenues.  He  was  directed  to  deliver  in  to  the  Committee  of  Revenue,  monthly  Rev.  from 
statements  of  the  number  of  students  actually  maintained  on  the  establishment,  with  their  corf  Ts^Mnreh"  1791 
names  and  salaries.  A member  of  the  Committee  of  Revenue  was  authorized  and  enjoined,  LuUcr  to  1793. 
once  in  every  three  months  or  oftener,  to  visit  the  Madrissa,  in  order  to  see  that  the  building  C'ous.  11  Feb.  1791. 
was  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  that  in  till  other  respects  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  was  . 13^«nL179,-'I,« 
maintained.  I lie  naib  miznn,  or  principal  officer  ot  the  native  courts  of  law,  was  also  aev.  to  25  June  1793. 
instructed  that  whenever  vacancies  should  arise  in  the  Foujdarry  courts,  they  should  be  filled 
from  the  students  of  the  Madrissa,  upon  the  production  of  certificates  from  the  superior,  that 
the  individuals  nominated  by  him  were  duly  qualified  for  their  respective  appointments. 

In  1788,  complaints  having  been  made  to  the  Government  of  great  misconduct  and 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  superior',  that  office  was  abolished,  and  the  temporary 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  institution,  together  with  its  general  reformation,  were 
undertaken  by  the  Govcrnor-Ceneral,  Sir  John  Shore,  who,  it  appears,  confided  the  interior 
management  to  Moulavie  Mujud-oo-deen,  the  head  preceptor. 

In  1791,  the  institution  was  again  discovered  to  he  in  a state  of  disorder,  and  some  of  the 
students  to  be  persons  of  most  depraved  characters,  which  being  attributed  to  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  Mujud-oo-deeu,  he  was  removed  from  his  situation,  and  Moulavee  Mahomed 
Israel  appointed  in  his  stead. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  the  future  government  of  the  institution  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a Committee  of  Superintendence,  consisting  of  the  acting  president  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  the  Persian  translator  to  Government,  and  the  preparer  of  reports,  who  were 
directed  to  meet  at  the  Madrissa  once  in  every  two  months,  or  oftener  if  required ; to  see 
that  the  several  persons  there  performed  their  duties,  and  to  control  all  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment ; also  to  frame  regulations  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Government. 

Under  the  regulations  framed  by  tliis  committee  (and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  desired  to  he  furnished  with  ail  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  institution), 
the  immediate  government  of  the  Madrissa  was  vested  in  the  head  preceptor,  who  was  to 
receive  his  appointment  immediately  from  Government.  The  assistant  preceptors  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  committee  at  the  recommendation  of  the  head  preceptor : inferior  servants 
to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  head  preceptor,  at  his  discretion  : the  students  to  be 
divided  into  classes,  and  to  rise  according  to  merit  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes. 

The  following  sciences  to  be  taught : — 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Theology. 

Law. 

Astronomy. 

Geometry. 

Arithmetic. 

Login 

Rhetoric. 

Oratory. 

Grammar. 

Further  studies  to  be  prescribed  by  the  head  preceptor,  who  was  to  examine  the  lower 
class  every  Thursday,  and  to  regulate  their  promotion  : no  student  to  remain  in  college  more 
than  seven  years : honorary  rewards  to  be  given  annually,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  preceptor,  for  the  best  dissertation  upon  prescribed  tlieses : the  head  preceptor  em- 
powered to  punish  negligent  or  contumacious  students  by  degradation  or  expulsion : the 
head  preceptor  to  certify  proficients  in  the  law  classes  for  promotion  in  the  public  service ; 
also  to  recommend  students  for  admission : not  more  than  two  months'  vacation  allowed  to 
the  students  in  one  year : every  Friday  to  be  set  apart  for  purifications  and  religious  worship : 
the  salaries  of  the  preceptors  and  officers  to  be, 

Head  Preceptor  - R‘  per  month  4-00 
First  Assistant  - 100 

Second  ditto  - - 80 

Third  ditto  - - - - 60 

Fourth  ditto  - - 30 

Each  student  in  the  five  classes  to  receive  an  allowance  of  R"  15,  1 0,  8,  7,  or  6 per  month, 
according  to  his  class  : the  number  of  students  to  be  regulated  by  the  committee,  and  all 
surplus  funds  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  office  of  head  preceptor  passed  from  Mahomed  Israel  to  Mohee-oo-deen,  and  upon  his 
decease  the  duties  of  it  were,  for  a time,  performed  by  Aumeen  Oollah,  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Governor- General  in  council,  that  in  August  1S06,  the  Government  conferred 
upon  him  a gratuity  of  R*  5,000,  with  a klielaut  of  investiture  into  that  office,  which  it  was 
determined  should  be  thenceforward  filled  by  regular  succession  among  the  preceptors. 

In  March  1812,  the  committee  submitted  to  Government  a letter  from  Doctor  M.  Lumsden,  Rev.Cone.2sAug.i8O6. 
representing  the  institution  as  being  then  in  a state  of  considerable  inefficiency,  andproposing  — 9l.l‘llU]^c'b07' 
the  appointment  of  a European  superintendent,  “to  see  that  the  teachevs  do  their  duty,  and  lBt  june'i8io. 
to  ascertain  the  general  progress  of  the  students.”  This  suggestion  the  Governor-General  in  null  March  isi2. 
Council  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  adopt,  but  appointed  Dr.  Lumsden  and  Lieutenant  Rev.  fl'om2^^)cot  j®[3‘ 
A.  Galloway  members  of  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  suggest  such  further  reforms  as 
might  appear  to  them  advisable  ; hut  nothing  material  appeal's  to  liave  been  suggested  in 
consequence  of  these  instructions. 

In  1818,  the  committee  found  themselves  again  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  attention  Rev.  Cons.  lsis. 
of  GovernnEmti  toltliB  rstiMpeiilciiShb^UitC  if  the' gif  b-slseusdrei  l^v°fj*°bej7lh  Julj. 
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of  indispensable  necessity,  the  appointment  of  a European  secretary  to  reside  there,  for  the 
Appendix  (I.)  purpose  of  controlling  and  regulating  its  affairs  and  interests,  which  were  stated  to  suffer 
materially  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  head  teacher,  under  whose  exclusive  management 
they  had  in  fact  continued  from  the  time  of  Sir  John  Shore.  The  residence  of  a European 
secretary,  to  whom  all  parties  might  find  easy  access,  and,  through  him,  upon  all  proper 
occasions,  to  the  Committee  of  Superintendence,  was  considered  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
introducing  order  and  efficiency  into  the  establishment. 

The  Government  acceded  to  the  proposition,  hub  directed  the  committee  to  devise  such 
economical  arrangements  in  the  establishment  as  should  provide  a suitable  salary  for  the 
secretary,  without  throwing  any  additional  burthen  on  the  funds  of  the  Company,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  suggest  such  other  reforms  in  the  general  management  of  the  institution  as 
might  occur  to  them. 

This  the  Committee  did,  in  July  1819,  in  a voluminous  report,  in  which  they  exhibited 
a retrospective  view  of  the  resources  and  expenditure  of  the  institution ; the  latter  amounting, 
from  the  year  1794  to  the  year  1818,  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  to  the  sum  of  4,94,197 
rupees.  They  also  recommended  Moulavie  Mohummud  Saar  to  the  office  of  head  preceptor, 
which  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  him,  with  a salary  of  300  rupees  per  month  ; and  tlio 
office  of  European  secretary  was  conferred  upon  Captain  F.  Irvine,  with  the  same  amount  of 
salary.  _ T . 

The  Government  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  fix  the  revenues  of  the  Madrissa  at  30,000 
rupees  per  annum,  which  sum  is  now  guaranteed  to  it  out  of  the  public  treasury,  instead  of 
the  institution  depending  upon  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  lands  which  were  originally 
granted  to  it  as  an  endowment. 

In  February  1820,  the  state  of  Captain  Irvine’s  health  compelled  him,  after  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  ten  months,  to  proceed  to  sea ; and  during  his  absence,  Lieutenant  Bryce 
was  appointed  to  act  for  him,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  draw  half  the  salary  attached  to 
the  office  of  secretary. 

In  July  following  a report  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Superintendence,  which  described 
the  institution  as  having,  from  its  foundation,  laboured  under  a remarkable  poverty  of  books; 
its  stock  consisting  of  only  twelve  volumes,  of  which  number,  not  four  were  of  standard 
celebrity  or  general  utility;  and  the  committee  intimated  their  intention  of  appropriating  the 
whole  savings  of  the  year,  amounting  to  R*  6,818.  3.  7.  to  the  formation  of  a respectable 
library  of  Arabic  and  Persian  works ; to  which  the  Government  acceded. 

In  October  following,  the  uncler-mentioned  supplementary  regulations  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Governor-General  in  Council : Lectures  to  be  given  on  every  day  of  the  week,  except 
Friday  : hours  of  lecture  to  be  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  two  in  tlio  afternoon : the 
several  classes  of  students  to  be  distributed  among  the  preceptors  in  the  several  departments  : 
quarterly  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  several  classes  to  be  made  to  the  Governor-General 
through  the  secretary  : half-yearly  examinations  to  take  place,  both  of  students  and  of  candi- 
dates for  admission,  and  to  be  held  publicly  : various  prizes  of  from  12  to  100  rupees  each 
to  be  awarded  to  students,  at  the  principal  examination  in  January:  smaller  prizes  and 
honorary  dresses  to  be  awarded  for  general  good  conduct:  the  moat  distinguished  scholars,  not 
on  the  foundation,  equally  with  those  who  might  be  on  it,  to  succeed  to  vacancies  in  the  public 
service,  according  to  merit,  and  to  have  equal  prizes  awarded  to  them : leave  of  absence,  m 
all  cases,  restricted  to  two  months  in  the  year : mode  of  admission  to  be  by  application  in 
writing : no  person  to  continue  in  the  Madrissa  beyond  the  age  of  twenty -eight  years. 

In  January  1822,  the  Madrissa  committee  submitted  to  the  Government  a report  of  the 
first  annual  examination  which  had  been  held  in  the  Town-hall  on  the  15th  of  August  1821, 
in  pursuance  of,  aird  in  conformity  with  the  regulations.  From  this  report  it  appeared  that 
upwards  of  200  scholars,  exclusive  of  out  scholar’s,  were  examined  on  that  day,  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  taught  at  the  institution ; and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  particularly 
satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  to  all  who  witnessed  the  exhibition.  The  happiest  effects, 
it  was  added,  appeared  to  result  from  it,  in  dissipating  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  institution 
against  examinations,  and,  together  with  those  prejudices,  much  of  the  lethargy  and  indolence 
which  had  so  long  tended  to  depress  it,  and  to  degrade  its  character.  In  these  sentiments 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  fully  concurred,  and  expressed  Ms  entire  approval  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

Upon  the  resignation,  of  Lieutenant  Bryce,  in  March  1822,  Dr.  M.  Lumsden  was  appointed 
officiating  secretary. 

In  August  1822,  the  committee  reported  the  result  of  the  second,  examination  which  had 
been  held  in  the  Town-hall  in  May  preceding,  and  wliich  was  considered  favourable.  It  was 
however  represented  that  the  prejudices  of  the  preceptors  opposed  considerable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  reform,  and  the  Government  was  requested  to  sanction  tlie  employment  of  a native 
assistant  under  the  secretary,  with  a view  to  the  counteraction  of  those  prejudices.  His 
LordsMp  in  Council,  in  reply,  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and  intimated 
his  resolution  to  uphold  their  authority,  even  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary  for  that 
purpose  to  remove  the  head  Moulavie  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  that  much 
caution  and  deliberation  might  be  necessary,  in  the  introduction  of  such  an  improved  system 
of  study  as  was  contemplated  by  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  in  which  the  building  then  occupied 
by  the  Madrissa  stood,  and  of  its  affording  to  the  students  great  facili  ties  and  temptations  to 
dissipation,  immorality,  and  idleness,  the  Government  resolved,  in  Juno  1823,  to  construct  a 
new  college,  in  a more  suitable  situation,  in  a part  of  Calcutta  formerly  denominated 

Mahometans.'  For  tins  purpose,  the  Government  appropriated  the  sum  of  R”  1,40,587, 
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the  purchase  of  ground,  and  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was 

laid  on  the  15th  July  1824.  When  finished,  the  building  will  not  only  accommodate  all  the  Appendix  (I.) 

students  on  the  foundation,  but  provide  for  a school  of  Mussulman  children  which  has  been  

recently  formed  in  Calcutta.  (1.)  Memoir  by 

In  January  and  February  1823,  another  periodical  examination  of  the  students  of  the  Thomas  Fisher, 
Madrissa  took  place  in  the  Town-hall,  the  report  of  which  was  considered  as  containing  Es<l- 

evidence  of  much  positive  improvement,  and  justifying  an  assured  confidence  in  the  advance^ 
ment  of  the  institution  in  reputation  and  usefulness  ; and  is  stated  to  have  been  perused  by 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  with  “ no  ordinary  satisfaction/’ 

Captain  Irvine  not  having  been  able  to  resume  his  situation  as  secretary  to  the  Madrissa 
committee,  Dr.  M.  Lumsden  was  fully  appointed  to  that  office,  with  an  augmented  salary  of 
500  rupees  per  month. 

An  Abstract  Statement  of  Pecuniary  Aid,  granted  by  the  Bangui  Government  to  the 
Calcutta  Madrissa,  from  its  first  institution  to  the  end  of  the  year  1824,  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  ascertained. 


Cost  of  the  original  building  in  1781-  - 

Revenue  of  lands  granted  to  the  Institution  as  an  endowment  of 
the  estimated  value  of 29,000  rupees  per  annum,  from  A.D.  1782 
to  1793,  twelve  years  -----  - 

Actual  expenditure  from  A.D.  1794  to  1818,  25  years  as  per 
account  exhibited  in  July  1819- 
Charges  on  account  of  the  Madrissa  as  fixed  by  Government,* 

AD.  1819 

1820 - 

1821 - 

1822 - 

1823  - 

1824  

Sum  appropriated  in  July  1823,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  and 

erection  of  a new  Madrissa  ------- 


Rupees. 

75,745 

3,48,000 


4,94,197 


30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

1,40,537 


Total  Rupees  - 


[12,20,479 


* It  appears  that  the 
■whole  of  this  annual 
amount  had  not  been 
drawn  in  Januaryl824, 
but  the  balance  was 
ordered  to  he  held  at 
the  disposal  of  the 
Committee,  by  a Mi- 
nute dated  the  17  th  of 
that  month. 


The  Benares  Hindoo  Sanscrit  College. 

Tins  institution  was  projected  by  Jonathan  Duncan,  esq.,  the  resident  at  Benares  in  1791, 
as  a means  of  employing,  beneficially  for  the  country,  some  part  of  a surplus  which  the  pub- 
lic revenues  yielded  over  their  estimated  amount.  The  expense  for  the  first  year-  was  limited 
to  R'  14,000.  In  the  following  year  it  was  augmented  to  R"  20,000  ; at  which  amount  it 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  object  of  this  institution  was  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  laws,  literature 
and  religion  of  the  Hindoos  (and  more  particularly  of  their  laws)  in  their  sacred  city ; a 
measure  which  it  was  conceived  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  natives  and  honour- 
able to  the  British  Government  among  them. 

The  establishment  originally  consisted  of  a head  pundit  or  rector ; eight  professors ; nine 
students  who  enjoyed  salaries  ; with  book-keepers,  writers,  peons,  &c.  The  Governor-gene- 
ral was  constituted  visitor,  and  the  resident  his  deputy.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  a certain  number  of  poor  children  who  were  to  receive  instruction  gratis,  the  institution 
was  open  to  all  persons  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  instruction  : the  teachers  and  students 
to  hold  their  places  during  the  pleasure  of  the  visitor.  All  the  professors,  except  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  to  be  Brahmins.  The  Brahmins  to  have  preference  in  succession  to  the  office 
of  rector,  or  to  professorships.  Four  examinations  in  the  year  to  be  held  before  the  resident. 

Each  professor  to  compose  annually  for  the  use  of  his  students  a lecture,  on  his  respective 
science.  Examinations  into  the  most  sacred  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  made  by  a committee 
of  Brahmins.  Courses  of  study  to  be  prepared  by  the  professors.  The  internal  discipline  to 
be  in  all  respects  conformable  to  the  Dherma  Shastra,  in  the  chapter  on  education. 

The  prescribed  course  of  studies  in  this  college  to  comprehend, 

Theology,  Ritual. 

Medicine,  including  Botany,  &c. 

Music. 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Grammar,  Prosody  and 

Sacred  Lexicography. 

Mathematics. 

Metaphysics. 

Logic. 

Law. 

History. 

Ethics. 

Philosophy,  and 

Poetry. 

On  the  6th  of  March  1811,  Lord  Minto  recorded  a Minute,  in  which  be  adverted  to  the  then  Rev.  from 
prevalent,  and  as  it  appeared  to  him  well  founded,  opinion  that  science  and  literature  were  in  14th  Dec.  1811. 
a progressive  state  of  decay  among  the  natives  of  India  ; that  the  number,  of  learned  men  Cons.  6 March, 
was  ffiminisHcdji  iuad'  ' bf'je&iilbgl  Wlib'  Util]  28t“  0ct* 


Rev.  from  1792. 

10th  March. 
Cons.  1791, 

11th  Feb. 

D°  1792, 

13  Jan. 

See  next  page. 
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to  it,  considerably  contracted  : that  tlu;  abstract  sciences  were  abandoned,  polite  literature 
neglected,  and  no  branch  of  learning  cultivated,  but  wlmt  was  connected  with  the  peculiar 
reli 'do us  doctrines  of  the  people.  The  disuse  and  actual  loss  of  nuiny  valuable  works 
appeared  to  his  Lordship  to  have  been  the  immediate  consecjuence  of  this  state  of  tilings  ; from 
which,  unless  some  speedy  remedy  were  devised,  the  revival  of  letters  might  shortly  become 
hopeless. 

As  a means  of  preventing  this  anticipated  evil,  and  with  a view  to  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  liia 
Lordship  proposed  the  reform  of  the  college  at  Benares,  of  which  it  was  considered  as  stand- 
ing in  great  need,  together  with  the  establishment  of  two  similar  institutions  in  Tirhoot  and 
Nuddea,  places  formerly  celebrated  as  seats  of  Hindoo  learning. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  want  of  efficiency  which  was  found  to  prevail  at  Benares  arose 
from  the  prejudices  of  Hindoos  against  the  office  ot  professor  considered  as  an  ofjlce,  or  even 
as  a service  ; in  consequence  of  which  the  most  learned  pundits  invariably  refused  the  situa- 
tion, even  with  the  liberal  salary  .attached  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  institution  had  also  beeu  materially  defeated,  by  the  malversation  of  the 
former  native  rector,  who  was  entrusted  with  authority  over  the  rest ; and  by  the  feuds 
among  the  members  of  the  college,  which  arose  out  of  that  malversation. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  attendance  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  any  public  hall  or  place  of  instruction  at  Benares  since  the  institution  of  the 
college  ; and  scarcely  any  instruction  given,  even  in  the  private  houses  of  the  profeasors. 

The  following  resolutions  were  therefore  adopted  with  a view  to  its  future  management : 

The  superintendence  to  be  vested  in  the  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  the  magistrate  of 
the  city,  and  the  collector  of  the  province,  as  a Committee  of  Superintendence : pensions  to 
be  granted  to  distinguished  teachors  for  delivering  instructions  to  pupils  at  their  own  houses: 
teachers  to  he  nominated  by  the  committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  Government : a public 
library  to  be  formed,  uuder  charge  of  a learned  native,  with  a small  establishment  of  ser- 
vants for  the  care  of  the  manuscripts : all  proper  facilities  to  be  afforded,  as  well  to  profes- 
sors as  to  strangers,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  transcribing  of  books  : annual  public 
disputations  to  be  held  before  the  committee,  at  which  prizes  and  literary  honours  are  to  he 
awarded. 

In  September  1815,  the  committee  proposed  to  appoint  a European  superintendent,  for 
which  office  Mr.  Golanos  was  nominated.  They  also  recommended  that,  with  a view  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution  more  generally  throughout  the  provinces,  the  judges 
and  magistrates  of  the  several  zillabs  and  cities  should  he  authorized  to  recommend  to  the 
committee  the  admission  of  duly  qualified  pupils.  With  the  former  suggestion  the  Govern- 
ment judged  it  inexpedient  to  comply  ; the  latter  met  with  their  entire  concurronca 

Li  June  1818,  the  committee  were  called  upon  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  and  what  changes  tire  establishment  had  undergone  since  the  year  1812.  In 
February  1820,  no  answer  to  this  reference  having  reached  the  presidency,  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  authorized  Mr.  H.  "Wilson,  who  was  then  at  Benares,  to  join  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  production  of  a full  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
college,  its  past  operations,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  appeared  to  have  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  its  institution.  The  committee  was  also  desired  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of 
Lieutenant  Fell,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sanscrit  language  qualified  him  to 
render  material  aid  in  the  investigation. 

In  March  following,  the  committee  reported  the  finances  of  the  institution  to  he  in  aproa- 

Eerous  state,  there  being  on  the  31stDecember  1819,  a balance  in  its  favour  of  R“  97,343. 15.6.; 

ut  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  very  little  proficiency  appeared  to  have  been 
made  by  them  ; and  that  little  was  to  be  expected,  under  the  want  of  system  and  super- 
intendence which  seemed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  institution. 

Of  the  two  objects  contemplated  by  Mr.  Duncan  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the  first, 
viz.  that  of  attaching  the  people  to  the  British  Government  had,  it  was  Btated,  been  accom- 
plished ; but  the  other  (and  the  chief)  object,  the  provision  of  able  expounders  of  the  law  to 
assist  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provincial  courts,  had  not  been  accomplished  ; the 
college  not  having  furnished  on  more  than  two  occasions  expounders  of  Hindoo  law  to  the 
courts. 

"With  a view,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  system  of  the  college,  which  had  led 
to  so  serious  a failure  in  its  object,  the  committee  proposed  the  appointment  of  a European 
superintendent,  who  should  reside  in  it,  and  personally  superintend  its  affairs ; observing 
and  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the  pundits  and  students,  and  their  general  attention  to 
their  duties,  and  to  act  ns  secretary  to  the  committee 

This  suggestion  was  approved  and  adopted,  and  the  offices  of  superintendent  and  secre- 
tary were  conferred  on  Lieutenant  Edward  Fell.  The  establishment  also  underwent  some 
further  but  not  very  important  modifications. 

In  January  1821,  the  committee  reported  the  result  of  another  general  examination  of  the 
students,  which  had  been  held  on  the  first  of  that  month,  at  the  house  of  the  Governor- 
general's  agent.  At  this  examination,  public  disputations  in  grammar,  logic,  philosophy, 
metaphysics  and  law,  took  place  before  all  the  European  gentlemen  of  the  station,  both  civil 
and  military,  and  a numerous  party  of  the  most  distinguished  natives,  residing  at  and  near 
Benares.  It  was  concluded  by  an  address  in  Sanscrit  delivered  by  the  secretary,  and  by 
the  committee  awarding  prizes  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  Upou  a comparison  of  the 
result  of  tliis  examination  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  committee  reported  that  they 
had  observed  a most  material  difference  in  favour  of  the  general  advancement  of  the  students, 

In 
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In  May  1821,  a balance  of  R‘  59,000,  being  a part  of  the  funds  of  this  institution,  was 
received  into  the  Company’s  treasury,  at  an  interest  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was  also 
reported  to  Government,  that  in  consequence  of  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  stu- 
dents, certain  pupils  had  been  selected  from  the  classes  to  assist  the  several  pundits  in  teach- 
ing, and  that  a small  allowance  of  five  rupees  per  month  had  been  made  to  each  of  the  pupils 
so  selected. 

In  January  1822,  the  result  of  another  annual  examination  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  report  was  still  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  year  preceding  ; rewards  to 
the  amount  of  R'  1,000  having  been  distributed  amongst  the  most  proficient  scholars.  The 
number  of  out  students  had  also  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares  i8  repre- 
sented to  have  felt  so  much  satisfaction  on  the  occasion,  that  he  made  the  institution  a pre- 
sent of  R'  1 ,000.  His  example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  natives, 
making  the  total  amount  of  benefactions,  including  the  Rajah’s,  R' 4,378. 

Tho  now  prosperous  state  of  this  college  being  considered  by  the  Government  in  a great 
degree  attributable  to  the  talents  and  exertions  of  Captain  Fall,  the  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  officer  received  an  augmentation  to  his  allowances  of  R’  300  per  month,  which 
was  thenceforward  fixed  at  the  sum  of  per  month  R‘  450. 

In  July  1822,  the  Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  authorized  the 
formation  of  a Parana  class,  for  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Puranas,  with  an  additional 
monthly  allowance  of  R"  30  to  one  of  the  pundits,  for  his  services  as  preceptor  to  that  class. 
This  appointment  was  considered  as  completing  the  arrangements  of  the  college,  which  was 
then  represented  as  rapidly  increasing  in  interest  and  importance. 

The  Bengal  Revenue  Consultations  of  the  29th  March  1823  contain  the  report  of  the 
fourth  annual  examination  of  the  students  in  this  college,  which  took  place  on  the  1st 
January  1823.  The  result  is  stated  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,  very  satisfactory ; the  number  of  the  students  amounted  to  271,  of  which  number 
203  were  out  students.  The  donations  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  other  individuals,  in 
aid  of  the  institution,  amounted  this  year  to  R“  2,601. 

Amount  of  the  pecuniary  aid  granted  by  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  college  of  Benares 
(including  the  assignments  of  revenue)  : — 

For  the  year  1791  - --  --  --  - 

From  1st  January  1792  to  31st  December  1824,  being  33 
years,  at  20,000  rupees  per  annum  - - - 


Total  Rupees  - 


Rupees. 

14,000 

6,60,000 

6,74,000 


I. 

PUBLIC. 


Rev.  Cons. 

13April  1821. 
4 Mnv. 

24  Nov. 


Rev.  Cons. 

8 Feb.  1822. 

3 May. 

Third  Annual 
Examination. 


Rev.  Cons. 
18. July  1822. 


D°.  29  Mar.  1823. 
Fourth  Annual 
Examination. 


Note. — According  to  the  books  of  establishments  for  the  years  1821,1822, 1823,  and  1824,. 
the  expenditure  of  this  college  has  exceeded  the  annual  allotment  of  20,000  rupees  ; hut, 
under  a minute  of  Council  assigning  one  lac  of  rupees  annually  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion to  a general  committee  of  public  instruction  at  Calcutta,  this  excess  is  to  be  defrayed 
by  that  committee  out  of  the  fund  at  their  disposal.  It  is  deducted  as  an  excess  in  the 
books  of  establishments. 

The  Old  Calcutta,  Charity  School. 

This  ancient  establishment  is  under  the  care  of  the  select  vestry.  Its  funds  are  believed  to 
have  originated  in  private  subscriptions.  They  were  considerably  augmented  “ from  the 
restitution  money  received  for  pulling  down  the  English  church  by  the  Moors,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Calcutta  in  1756,”  and  by  a legacy  left  by  Mr.  Constantine.  The  old  court-house 
was  a part  of  the  property  of  this  school,  aud  was  transferred  to  the  Government  in  conside- 
ration of  a perpetual  payment  of  R*  800  per  mensem.  The  utility  of  the  institution  appears 
to  have  been  very  limited,  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  a few  children  descended  from 
Europeans  on  both  sides,  till  its  union  with  the  Calcutta  free  school. 

The  Calcutta  Free  School  Sooicty. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December  1789,  a society  was  formed  in  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  pu1>.  from  12  April 
providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  children,  orphans,  and  others,  not  objects  of  the  eare 
of  the  (Military)  Orphan  Society.  The  management  of  this  new  society  was  confided,  unde*  Cons.  20  Jan. 
the  patronage  of  the  Governor-general,  to  twelve  governors,  viz.,  the  chaplains,  church-  *0  Mar.  1 Oct. 
wardens,  sidesmen,  aud  six  other  gentlemen  resident  in  Calcutta,  and  chosen  by  the  sub-  ^ to  11  Mar. 
scribers.  These  governors  visit  the  school  in  rotation,  and  meet  monthly.  The  funds  were  ConsH  Jul"  1797 
to  be  raised  by  a rateable  contribution  from  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  and  such  Calcutta  Gazette 
other  contributions  as  might  be  procurable  ; the  superintending  masters  and.  teachers,  male  i & g Aug.  18u! 
and  female,  to  be  elected  by  the  governors  ; the  plan  of  education  to  be  that  usually  followed  Cons.  18  Oct.  1811. 
in  free  schools  ; the  children  to  be  recommended  by  the  subscribers.  Public  from 

As  the  benefits  of  this  school  were  designed  to  be  extensively  enjoyed,  the  Governor-  9 May  1812. 
general  in  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  governors,  undertook  to  communicate  the  plan  and 
objects  of  the  society  throughout  the  Bengal  provinces,  and  to  the  governors  of  Chinsurah 
and  Chandernagore.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Company's  surgeons  should  attend  tho 
school,  whenever  it  might  be  necessary,  gratuitously ; and  that  such  medicines  as  might  be 
required  should  be  furnished,  gratis,  from  the  Company’s  dispensary.  In  further  promotion 
of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  the  Government  consented  to  allow  the  sum  of  R‘  60  per 
mensem,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  moonsheea,  capable  of  teaching  the  native  languages 
to  the  children. 

On  the  14th  of  April  1800,  the  funds  of  the  old  aud  new  schools  were  consolidated, 
making  owift§4  itf  &VW8>QQ8dlft  he  Cniversilv  of  Southampton  I ibrary  Digitisation  1,'nil 
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PUBLIC. 

In  1811,  the  Government  applied  to  Madras  for  a teacher  conversant  with  the  Lancas- 

Public  from  terinn  plan  of  instruction,  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  United  School : 

9 May  1812.  no  person  properly  qualified  for  the  service  could  be  spared  from  Madras,  but  a supply  of 
ConalO  Aug  1811.  elementary  hooka  was  obtained  from  that  presidency. 

16  Oct.  ift  is  13  the  benefits  of  the  institution  were  extended  to  an  unlimited  number  of  day 

Bcholara 

Proposed  Hindoo  Colleges  -m  Niuldea  and  Tirhoot. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  at  these  places,  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
, laid  down  for  that  at  Benares,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Minto,  in  March  1811,  and  acceded  to 
Rev  Cons.  i the  members  of  his  Lordship's  Council.  The  scale  of  the  establishments  then  contem- 
6 Mar."  181  \ ' plated  was  as  follows : — 

27  Aug.  For  Nuddea. 

18  .Tuno.  ki  Two  pundits,  each  at  R*  100  per  month,  and  ten 
at  R‘  60  per  month  - 

Library  -------- 

Prizes  and  honorary  dresses  - 

Total,  per  annum 

Exclusive  of  the  charges  on  account  of  a building  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

For  Tirhoot. 

Two  pundits,  each  at  R’  100  per  month,  and  ten 
at  R"  60  per  month  ----- 

library  -------- 

Prizes  and  honorary  dresses  - 

Total,  per  Annum 

Also  exclusive  of  charges  on  account  of  a building  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 


Nudiloa.  The  execution  of  this  design  in  Nuddea  was  eu trusted  to  a committee  of  superintendence, 

composed  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  with  the  magistrate  and  collector 
of  the  district,  to  whom  suitable  instructions  were  forthwith  transmitted  ; 1 mt  no  notice  having 
Rav.  Cons.  been  taken  of  the  Government's  letter,  from  March  1811  to  May  1816,  the  committee  was 

5 May  1815  officially  called  upon  to  state  what  had  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the  object  confided  to 

them.  Their  reply,  which  is  dated  the  9th  July  1816,  briefly  acquainted  the  Government 
with  the  state  of  learning  in  the  distract  under  their  charge,  and  with  some  circumstances 
which,  it  was  presumed,  would  interpose  impediments  in  the  way  of  any  establishment  which 
Civil  Jud.  Cons.  should  embrace  the  objects  contemplated.  There  were  then  in  Nuddea,  the  committee  stated, 
L.P.  29  Nov.  1816.  46  schools,  kept  and  supported  by  the  most  learned  and  respectable  pundits  of  the  place, 
who  invariably  taught  at  them  own  houses  or  in  tire  toles  attached  to  them,  where  the  pupils 
were  all  lodged,  partly  at  their  own  expense  and  partly  at  the  expenso  of  their  preceptors. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  who  were  at  that  time  so  circumstanced  amounted  to  about  380  ; 
their  ages  averaging  between  25  and  35  years.  Few,  it  was  observed,  commenced  their 
studies  until  they  had  attained  the  age  of  21  years  ; hut  often  pursued  them  for  15  years  ; 
when,  having  acquired  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Sliaster  and  all  its  arcana,  they  returned 
to  their  native  homes,  and  set  up  as  pundits  and  teachers  themselves.  The  Sinister  was 
stated  to  be  the  only  hook  read  or  taught  in  the  schools  at  Nuddea,  into  which  none  but 
, Brahmins  were  admitted.  The  committee,  nevertheless,  submitted  the  names  of  such  pundits 

as  were  of  highest  reputation  for  learning,  should  the  Government  think  fit  to  appoint  them 
teachers,  but  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned.  In  reply,  the  committee  were  directed  to  report  specially, 
first.  Whether  in  their  judgment  the  study  of  European  and  Hindoo  science  could  be  com- 
bined in  Nuddea  ? secondly,  Wbetlier  it  would  be  practicable  to  admit  to  the  benefits  of  the 
same  institution  Hindoos  of  various  castes  ? and,  lastly,  What  modifications  of  the  original 
plan  it  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  ? To  these  inquiries, 
which  were  made  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  contemplated  measure, 
no  answer  appears  to  have  been  received  in  1821,  when  the  general  subject  of  Hindoo 
tuition  came  under  the  consideration  of  Government,  nor  up  to  that  date  had  any  conclusive 
measures  been  adopted,  or  attempts  made  to  carry  into  final  operation  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment relative  to  the  foundation  of  this  seminary. 


The  execution  of  the  plan  of  forming  a Hindoo  college  at  Tirhoot,  was  also  entrusted  to 
a committee  of  superintendence,  composed  of  the  senior  judge  of  the  provincial  court  for  the 
division  of  Patna,  and  the  magistrate  and  collector  of  that  district,  to  whom  the  views  and 
intentions  of  Government  were  communicated.  In  reply,  those  gentlemen  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a fourth  member  being  added  to  the  committee,  who  should  act  as  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  proposed  establishment.  To  this  suggestion  the  Government  did  not 
accede,  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  which  it  would  entail.  Some  further  discussions 
between  the  committee  and  Government  appear  to  have  taken  place  upon  this  point,  and 
respecting  the  most  convenient  site  for  the  proposed  building,  whether  at  Bour  or  Moozuffer- 
pore,  and  several  plans  and  estimates  for  a library  appear  to  have  been  received,  but  none 
2j  of  them  adopted.  In  this  state  the  project  remained  till  August  1821,  when  it  was  again 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Government,  as  part  of  the  general  question  of  Hindoo 

tuition; 
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tuition  ; and  the  design  of  founding  colleges  at  Nuddea  and  Tirhoot  was  then  finally  aban-  - 

doned,  in  favour  of  that  of  forming  a similar  institution  upon  a larger  scale  in  Calcutta,  to  Appendix  (I.) 

which  place  the  whole  of  the  papers  and  records  respecting  these  projected  colleges  were  brought.  

From  the  years  1817-18  to  the  years  1822-23,  the  colleges  of  Nuddea  and  Tirhoot  stand  (I-)  Memoir  by 
as  charges  in  the  Bengal  book  of  establishments  to  the  prescribed  annual  amount  as  follows : Thomas  Fisher, 


Nuddea,  per  annum,  R"  12,876  ; total,  six  years  - 
Tirhoot,  - „ - 12,742;  - „ - 


Rupees. 

77,256 

76,452 


R*  1 153,708 

But  on  reference  to  the  general  books  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  no  charges  appear  of  pay- 
ments actually  made  on  this  account. 

The  Chmswrah  Schools 

Were  projected  by  Mr.  Robert  May,  a Christian  missionary  who,  in  July  1814,  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  and  about  the  settlement  of  Chinsurah,  in  a school 
conducted  by  him  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  patronized  by  Mr.  Gordon  Forbes,  the 
British  commissioner  at  Ckinsurah. 

The  Court  of  Directors  had  previously  by  letter,  dated  in  June  1814,  called  the  attention  Public  to 
of  the  local  Governments  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  s.  43,  ® Sept.  1813. 

which  assigns  a sum  of  not  less  than  one  lac  of  rupees  annually,  for  the  revival  of  literature,  t 1815 

and  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a knowledge  of  the  sciences  among  the  inhabitants  of  do  qo  * 

the  British  territories  in  India.  In  pursuance  of  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  as  expressed  Crim.  Jud.  Cons, 

in  the  clause  above  referred  to,  the  Court  ordered  the  several  Governments  to  devise  and  28  June  1814. 

adopt  some  plan  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  natives  of  India  in  useful  sciences.  Some  2 Aug. 

of  the  Company '8  judicial  servants  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  immediately  suggested  13  June  1815. 
measures  with  a view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Court's  wishes,  and  in  particular  28  June. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  fourth  judge  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  for  the  division  of  Calcutta,  called  the  M July, 

attention  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  Mr.  May’s  schools,  which  he  conceived  might  q jjnT 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a plan  for  the  more  general  instruction  of  the  natives  throughout  the  ‘ g "qc(.  ’ 

country  ; Mi-.  May’s  was,  he  observed,  “ an  invaluable  system,”  and  “ bad  been  made  sub- 
servient to  general  knowledge  among  the  natives  without  interfering  witli  their  religions 
prejudices."  “ My  curiosity  and  admiration,"  Mr.  Watson  adds,  “ were,  I confess,  never 
more  excited  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  I paid  to  the  principal  seminary  at  Chinsurah, 
under  Mr.  May,  in  which  with  its  affiliated  schools,  no  less  than  800  children  are  instructed 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  the  language  of  the  country." 

Upon  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  the  Government  called  upon  Mr.  Forbes  for  more  detailed 
information,  particularly  respecting  the  expense  attending  the  system  of  tuition  established 
by  Mr.  May.  In  reply,  they  were  informed  that  at  16.  schools  which  had  been  established 
between  July  1814  and  June  1815,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  951  scholars,  and 
that  the  average  monthly  expense  attending  a circle  of  20  schools  would  be  about  R’  330, 
exclusive  of  buildings  and  outfit : the  Government  therefore  resolved  to  grant  a monthly 
allowance  of  R“  600,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  on  the  plan  introduced  by 
Mr.  M.ay  ; the  schools  to  he  managed  by  flint  gentleman,  and  such  teachers  as  ho  should  ap 
prove,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Forbes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1815,  Mr.  May's  schools  excited  a rivalry  among  the  natives, 
some  of  whom  formed  similar  establishments,  hut  without  impeding  the  success  of  those  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  May  ; which,  Mi-.  Forbes  obsei-ves,  were  denominated  by  the  natives  “ the 
Company’s  schools,"  “ without  the  supposition  appearing  to  influence  their  success."  That, 
on  the  contrary,  was  so  rapid,  that  between  July  and  September  1815,  Mr.  M.ay  opened  four 
new  schools,  and  augmented  the  number  of  stated  attendants  in  the  whole  circle  of  his 
schools  from  951  to  1,296  scholars. 

Under  date  the  5th  October  1815,  Mr.  May  reported  at  length  the  state  of  the  schools  and 
mode  of  their  management,  intimating  his  intention  of  forming  a separate  school  for  teachers, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  probability,  that  when  the  natives  were  fully  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  some  means  might  he  adopted  whereby  every  village  might  entirely, 
or  at  least  partly,  support  its  own  school ; the  inhabitants  of  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chinsurah  having  voluntarily  solicited  Mm  to  establish  schools  in  their  villages. 

In  January  1816,  the  nnmber  of  schools  had  been  augmented  to  24,  but  that  of  the  Jud.  from  2 Aug.  isi6. 
scholars  had  decreased  to  1,200,  the  reasons  for  which  decrease  (chiefly  sickness)  were  tempo-  ^ TuiV^g  Smt.'mr,’- 
rary.  Mr.  May,  in  his  quarterly  report,  particularly  noticed  that  a considerable  increase  21  Rob'  s Aug!  21  Oct 
appeared  in  the  number  of  Brahmin  hoys  who  attended  the  schools.  '817  •.  idSept  lsts  ; 

In  March  following  the  number  of  schools  had  been  augmented  to  27,  and  the  general  isig"^4  Mar!  1820!°’ 
attendance  to  1,588  scholars,  giving  an  increase  over  the  preceding  quarter  of  388.  It  had  jud.t'02  Fob.  17  Nov. 
also  been  found  necessary  to  remove  the  central  school  out  of  the  fort,  to  an  edifice  erected  >si9 ; D°  from  1 Mar. 
for  it  on  a more  convenient  site  ; and  Mr.  May  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  proposed  } Jn' 

school  for  teachers.  6 Jan!  1820 ; 4 Juiy, 

In  June,  the  number  of  schools  had  been  augmented  to  30,  and  the  general  attendance  to  29  Oct.  isi7 ; 

2,000  scholars,  which  occasioned  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  June  of  Rs  154  beyond  &0m  1 Bcc.1  mo  •, 
the  limited  amount.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  had  nevertheless  been  within  that  aoNov.  1820  ; 
limit;  hut  the  Government  approving  equally  the  plan  and  object,  aud  the  conduct  of  the  jnd.iV0mi2Dec.i822. 
schools,  resolved  to  augment  the  monthly  grant  for  their  support  from  600  to  800  rupees,  Cons.  4 May  1821. 
which  sum  has  continued  to  be  credited  to  the  superintendent  down  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
advices  from  India. 
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In  December  1816,  the  number  of  schools  continuing  at  30,  the  attendance  of  scholars  bad 
increased  to  2,025,  and  in  June  1817,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  33,  in  -which 
there  were  226  head  boys  or  teachers,  together  with  scholars  in  general  attendance  to  the 
number  of  2,085.  The  proportion  of  Brahmin  boys  appears  to  have  been  about  one-third. 
Mr.  May  had  also  felt  it  necessary  to  divide  the  labour  of  superintendence  by  establishing  an 
auxiliary  school  at  Bankipore,  in  the  district  of  Nuddea,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Harle,  one  of  the  assistants  on  his  establishment, 

In  August  1 81 8,  Mr.  May  was  removed  by  death ; leaving,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  36 
schools,  attended  by  above  3,000  natives,  both  Hindoos  anil  Mahomedans,  the  future  super- 
intendence of  which  was  confided  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Harle. 

Amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  Chinsurah  Schools,  by  the  Bengal  Government : 


From  7uly  1,  1 815  to  June  30,  1816,  at  600  rupees  per  month,  - 
From  July  1,  1816  to  December  31,  1824,  being  8 years  6 months,  at 
800  rupees  per  month,  -------- 


Rupees, 

7,200 

76,800 


Total  Rupees 


- - 84,000 


Rev.  Cons. 

9 Dec.  1814. 
21  Aug.  1823 
La,  Rev. 

20  Aug.  1808. 


Political  Cons. 
6 Mar.  1819. 


The  Bengal  Government  has  very  recently  resolved  to  charge  the  Company  with  the  pay- 
ment of  50  rupees  per  month,  formerly  paid  to  the  Chinsurah  School  Society  hy  the  Dutch 
Government. 

The  Hidgcllec  Madrissa. 

In  November  1 814,  the  colleotor  of  Cuttack  submitted  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
several  documents  relative  to  a claim  set  up  by  Moolavee  Abdool  Khurreem  to  a pension  or 
payment  of  one  rupee  per  diem,  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  former  Government  as  a 
charitable  allowance  for  the  support  of  a Madrissa  in  the  village  of  Burbah,  near  Pattaspoor 
in  the  Mahratta  Pergunnahs  of  Hidgellee. 

After  a careful  examination  of  the  documents  produced  by  Abdool  Khurreem,  the  claim 
appealing  to  be  valid,  the  Government  authorized  the  payment  of  the  pension  with  arrears. 

This  allowance  has  since  been  paid  annually,  and  is  charged  in  the  last  book  of  establish- 
ments as  a payment  to  Moulavee  Golam  Ell  Ebbah  for  the  support  of  a Madrissa  in  per- 
petuity, R*  365  ; amount  from  1st  Jan.  1815  to  31st  Dec.  1824,  10  years,  - - R*  3,650. 


The  Benares  Olicvrily  School 

When  the  Governor-general  visited  the  upper  provinces  in  1814,  Joynarrain  Ghossal,  an 
inhabitant  at  Benares,  presented  a petition  to  his  Lordship,  with  proposals  for  establishing  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  requesting  that  Government  would  receive  in 
deposit  the  sum  of  R*  20,000,  the  legal  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  revenue  arising 
from  certain  lands,  he  wished  to  be  appropriated  to  the  expense  of  tlio  institution.  The 
design  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  Government,  Joynarrain  Ghossal  was  acquainted 
therewith.  Accordingly  in  July  1818,  he  founded  his  school,  appointing  to  the  management 
thereof,  the  Itev.  D.  Corrie,  corresponding  member  of  the  Calcutta  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  a member  of  them  committee,  and  at  the  same  time  constituting  the  members  of  that 
committee  trustees.  Owing  to  some  litigation  inspecting  the  lands,  with  the  revenues  of 
which  it  was  Joynarrain  Gliossal's  original  intention  to  endow  the  school,  he  delivered  up  to 
Mr.  Corrie  a house  in  Benares,  to  he  used  as  a school-house,  and  assigned  a monthly  revenue 
of  200  rupees  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

Nearly  200  children,  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  were  soon  collected  for  instruction,  and  great 
numbers  continuing  to  apply  for  admission,  a state  of  the  school  was  submitted,  through  the 
agent  at  Benares,  to  the  Govemer-general  in  Council,  with  an  application  for  pecuniary  aid 
from  Government ; this  was  immediately  granted  to  the  extent  of  R'  252.  12.  per  mensem, 
or  per  annum,  R*  3,033. 

In  this  school,  the  English,  Persian,  Hindoostanee,  and  Bengallee  languages  are  taught ; a 
number  of  poor  children  are  admitted  into  the  house,  where  tliey  are  subsisted  and  clothed  ; 
other  poor  children  receive  small  allowances  for  subsistence  out  of  the  house.  The  children 
are  admitted  without  regard  to  caste  or  country  : no  scholar  is  admitted  under  seven  years 
of  age,  nor  do  any  receive  pecuniary  support  for  more  than  seven  years ; but  scholars  are 
allowed  to  continue  to  attend  the  school  till  they  are  20  years  of  age  : such  parents  as  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  children’s  education,  contribute  at  their  pleasure.  The  children  are 
taught  reading  and  writing  grammatically,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  the  Government 
Regulations  on  the  subjects  of  police,  and  ordinary  affairs  ; after  which  they  are  instructed 
in  general  history,  geography,  and  astronomy : strict  propriety  of  conduct  is  ordered  to  he 
maintained  in  the  school,  which  is  open  to  all  visitors  every  Tuesday.  A library  and  museum, 
in  connection  with  the  school,  were  proposed  to  be  formed  by  voluntary  contribution. 


The  amount  of  the  Company’s  contribution  towards  the  expenses  1 
of  this  school,  from  the  1st  of  March  1819  to  the  31st  De-  I 
comber  1822,  being  3 years  and  10  mouths  at  R5  252.  12.  [ 

per  month,  is J 

From  1st  January  1823  to  the  31  st  December  1 824,  during  whicli  1 
period  it  is  charged  in  the  books  of  establishments  at  the  rate  > 
of  only  Rs  250  per  month  - - ....  .J 

Total  Amount  of  the  Government's  Contribution!  -n 

Printed  image  digt  i&ftyJtewitoyp  f Southampton  Library  DigrlisatLttaJ. 


Rupees. 


11,626 


6,000 


17,626 


4 


In 
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In  April  1325,  Colly  S uaker  Ghossal,  the  son  of  Joynarraiu  Ghossal,  augmented  the  funds 
of  this  school  by  a donation  of  R"  20,000,  in  consequence  of  ■which  the  Bengal  Government, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  and  at  his  own  request,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  titles  of  Rajah  and  Behaudaur,  and  directed  him  to  be  invested 
with  au  honorary  dress,  and  other  customary  marks  of  distinction  proper  to  the  rank  thus 
conferred  upon  him. 


The.  R ajpootana  or  Ajmere  Schools. 

IN  1818,  the  Vizier  presented  to  Marquis  Hastings  a sum  of  money  devoted  to  charitable 
purposes,  which,  intending  thereby  a delicate  compliment,  he  wished  his  Lordship  to  appro- 
priate. Lord  Hastings  informed  the  Vizier,  that  he  should  consider  no  application  of  his 
Excellency’s  bounty  so  true  a charity  as  the  devotion  of  it  to  supply  moral  inculcation  to  a 
people  in  absolute  destitution  of  it.  To  this  the  Vizier  warmly  assented,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  employ  it  in  the  introduction  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Rajpootana.  Mr.  Jabez  Carey,  the  son  of  Professor  Carey,  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  Hindoostanee  language,  and  who  had  been  successfully 
employed  on  a similar  enterprize  at  Amboyna,  was  selected  by  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  for  this  service  ; and  immediately  deputed  to  Ajmere,  where  he  was  placed  in  com- 
munication with,  and  under  the  authority  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  resident. 

For  the  purpose  of  defraying  his  immediate  expenses,  the  Government  granted  him  the 
sum  of  R’  800  : 

And  in  two  subsequent  grants  towards  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  the  sum  of 
R’  9,859,  which  appears  to  have  included  the  Vizier's  oblation. 

From  the  1st  of  January  1822,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  also  gr  anted,  as  a per- 
petual endowment  for  the  schools  established  by  Mr.  Carey,  the  sum  of  R*  3,600  per  annum ; 
which  sum  appears  to  have  been  paid  as  a separate  grant  for  the  two  years  1 822  and  1 823  ; 
but  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  of  July  1823,  by  which  the  general  committee  of  public 
instruction  at  Calcutta  was  formed,  these  schools  were  placed  under  the  control  of  that  com- 
mittee, from  the  1st  January  1824,  and  were  thenceforward  to  be  supported  out  of  the  fund 
entrusted  to  its  management. 

By  a report  received  from  Mr.  Carey  in  1822,  it  appears  that  he  had  succeeded  in  founding 
four  schools  as  follows  : 

1 at  Poker,  containing  37  children  - All  except  one  of  the  Brahmin  caste. 

1 at  Ajmere  „ 41  „ - Hindoo  and  Mussulman. 

1 at  Bliinnay  „ 10  „ - ditto. 

1 at  Kekry  „ 12  „ - - di  tto. 

Into  these  schools  Mr.  Carey  had  introduced  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  school-books  ; a 
measure  which  was  considered  objectionable  in  institutions  so  recently  formed,  and.  which 
he  was  therefore  directed  to  discontinue ; but  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
ordered  him  to  be  furnished  with  a supply  of  suitable  books  in  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee 
character  from  Serampore,  and  from  the  Calcutta  School-book  Society. 


Amount  of  aid  granted  by  the  Company  to  the  Rajpootana  schools,  inclusive  of  the 
Vizier's  oblation : 


To  Mr.  Carey,  at  the  foundation  of  the  school : 

First  advance  ------- 

Second  and  Third  - - - - - 

In  the  years  1822  and  1823,  at  R‘  3,600  per  annum  - 


Rupees. 

800 

9,859 

7,200 


Rupees 


17,859 


The  Calcutta  School-book  Society. 

This  institution  had  its  origin  in  the  year  1817,  and  was  formed  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives,  by  the  diffusion  among  them 
of  useful  elementary  knowledge.  The  plan  of  the  society  carefully  excludes  all  moans  calcu- 
lated to  excite  religious  controversy ; and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a committee  composed 
of  English  gentlemen,  Mahomedans,  and  Hindoos,  in  about  equal  proportions. 

In  May  1821,  the  society,  having  at  that  time  put  into  circulation  126,446  copies  of  various 
useful  works,  found  its  finances  in  so  low  a state  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  Government,  which  assistance  was  immediately  gi’anted  to  the  extent  of  R‘  7,000. 
An  annual  grant  of  R*  6,000  in  aid  of  the  institution  was  also  ordered,  accompanied  by  the 
most  unreserved  expression  of  the  Government's  satisfaction  with  the  plan  ancl  object  of  the 
society,  and  with  the  mode  in  which  its  affairs  appeared  to  have  been  conducted. 


Amount  of  aid  afforded  by  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  funds  of  the  Calcutta  School- 
book Society : 


Grant  in  1821  ----- 

Annual  Grant  of  R‘  6,000,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1821  to  31st  December 
1824,  three  years  and  eight  months  ------ 


*55 

22,000 


Total  Rupees 


- 29,000 
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(1.)  Memoir  by 
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Political  from 
15  Jan.  1812. 
Cons. 

7 Nov.  1818. 
26  Jan.  1822. 
26  Feb. 

24  May. 

14  June. 

5 July. 
Political  from 
12  Sept.  1823. 


Public  from 
2 July  1821. 
Cons.  4 May. 
Public  from 
31  July  1823. 
to  9 Mar.  1825. 
Cons.  23  Apr.  1823. 

15  May  1823. 
Jud.  from 
19  Dec.  1822. 

12  Sept.  1823. 
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Education  of 
Natives. 


Rev.  Cona. 

20  Feb.  1823. 

17  April  1823. 

5 June. 

Revenue  Letter 
from  30  July  1823. 
p.  143  to  147. 

D°  to  24  Oct.  1827, 
p.  57. 


Rev.  Cons. 

21  Aug.  1821. 
Public  from 
31  July  1823. 
Cona.  3 .luly. 

17  July. 

30  July. 
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The  Calcutta  School  Society. 

This  society  was  formed  in  January,  1819,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  native  schools, 
first  in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity,  and  then  tlmraghout  the  country,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its 
resources.  It  also  contemplated  the  improvement  of  the  indigenous  schools,  hy  the  introduc- 
tion into  them  of  the  useful  publications  of  the  School-book  Society,  and  by  the  preparation 
of  teachers  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  future  management  of  the  schools,  of  various 
descriptions,  which  were  or  might  be  established. 

In  1823  the  resources  of  this  society  proving  to  ho  not  commensurate  with  its  object,  they 
applied  to  the  Government  for  pecuniary  aid,  which  was  afforded  to  them,  upon  the  same 
principles  and  to  the  same  annual  amount  as  had  been  grai  ted  to  the  School-book  Society. 

Amount  of  aid  afforded  by  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  ' inds  of  the  Calcutta  School 
Society  : Rupees. 

The  sum  of  R‘  6,000  per  annum,  from  the  1st  October  1823  to  31st  j ..... 

December  1824 f 


The  Caumpore  Free  School 

Was  established  about  the  year  1820,  by  an  association  of  private  gentlemen,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  several  corps 
and  departments  at  that  station  the  means  of  obtaining  superior  instruction  to  that  which 
the  regimental  schools  afforded.  The  Europeiin  and  other  lads  who  first  attendod  it  were 
taught  the  elementary  pai-ts  of  divinity,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  add  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  trigonometry,  mensuration,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  so  soon  as  its  funds  would  admit  of  the  addition. 

In  February  1823,  a veiy  favourable  report  of  the  progress  of  the  children  who  were  then 
in  the  school  was  submitted  to  the  Government  by  Major-general  Lewis  Thomas,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Cawnpore.  It  was  observed  that  the  English,  Hindoo,  and  Mahomedan 
lads,  who  were  all  educated  together,  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  the  acquisition  of 
their  several  languages,  and  particularly  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  them  ; that  the 
native  children  flocked  to  the  school  in  pursuit  of  the  English  language,  with  an  ardour  of 
mind  truly  gratifying  ; and  particularly  that  several  “ sepoys  from  the  corps  of  the  station, 
as  well  as  a number  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  grown-up  lads  of  the  most  respectable 
families,  had  become  class-fellows  with  the  English  hoys  in  reading  the  Bible,  without  dis- 
covering the  slightest  objection  on  the  score  of  the  prejudices  in  which  they  were  born,  and 
that  among  those  who  thus  read  the  Bible,  and  appeared  vehemently  desirous  of  under- 
standing what  they  read,  there  were  some  who  had  not  onlj'  acquired  a wonderful  facility  in 
the  rules  of  English  cyphering  and  arithmetic,  but  were  read  in  Arabic  and  in  Euclid’s 
Elements." 

Major-general  Thomas  at  the  same  time  informed  the  Government,  that  notwithstanding 
the  then  promising  state  of  the  school,  it  was  restricted  in  its  usefulness  by  want  of  funds, 
and  liable  to  decline,  and  even  to  be  altogether  broken  up,  owing  to  its  having  no  permanent 
endowment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Governor-general  in  Counoil  resolved  to  grant  a permanent 
allowance  for  the  support  of  this  school,  of  R’  400  per  month,  the  school  at  that  time  con- 
taining 1 87  scholars,  and  five  orphan  children,  who  were  wholly  supported  on  the  foundation. 

Amount  paid  on  account  of  the  Company's  grant  of  400  Lucknow  rupees,  or  Sicca  rupees 
382.  12  per  month,  from  the  1st  of  February  1823  to  the  31st  December  1824  - - R*  8,420. 

The  Calcutta  Hindoo  Scmsa'it  College. 

On  the  21stof  August  1821,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  projected  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  Hindoo  literature  in  Nudclea 
and  Tirhoot,  the  failure  of  which  appearing  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  it  was  considered  that 
the  Government  was  relieved  from  the  pledge  given  in  1811,  for  the  establishment  of  those 
institutions.  A communication  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  a member  of  the  Benares  committee, 
was  at  the  same  time  brought  upon  record,  containing  several  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
design  of  forming  colleges  in  Nuddea  and  Tirhoot,  and  suggesting  instead  thereof,  the 
foundation  at  the  presidency  of  a similar  institution  to  that  at  Benares,  but  upon  a larger 
Beale.  The  necessity  for  European  superintendence,  the  facility  with  which  it  might  he 
obtained  in  Calcutta,  the  accessibility  of  that  city  to  all  parts  of  India,  together  with  several 
other  reasons  suggested  hy  Mr.  Wilson,  determined  the  Governor- general  in  Council  to  adopt 
the  measure  proposed  by  that  gentleman,  and  establish  in  Calcutta  a Hindoo  college  similar 
to  that  at  Benares,  under  a committee  of  superintendence  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
W.  B.  Martin,  esquire,  W.  B.  Bayley,  esquire,  J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  esquire,  and  H.  H.  Wilson, 
esquire.  For  the  support  of  this  institution,  the  annual  sum  of  R'  25,000  was  allowed,  and 
Lieutenant  Price  received  the  appointment  of  secretary,  with  a salary  of  R‘  3,600  per  annum. 

It  appears  hy  recent  communications  from  India,  that  the  Government  have  resolved  to 
augment  the  annual  grant  to  R‘  30,000  and  that  a further  sum  of  R‘  1,20,000  has  also  been 
allotted  for  the  erection  of  a college,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  February 
1821. 

The  establishment  consists  of — 

Fourteen  Pundits, 

A Librarian  and  Servants, 

One  hundred  Scholar's  on  the  Foundation,  and  a Secretary. 

The  sum  of  1,200  rupees  is  reserved  for  distribution  in  prizes  at  the  public  examination, 

Digitisation  l nil 
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The  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  afforded  to  this  institution,  from  its  establishment  on  the 
21st  of  August  1821  to  31  December  1824,  as  nearly  os  the  same  can  be  computed,  is  as 
follows : 


Annual  allowance,  3 years,  4 months,  10  days  - 
Granted  for  the  building  - 

88,400 

120,000 

R‘ 

2,08,400 
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On  the  3d  J uly  1 823,  Mr.  J.  H.  Harrington,  then  a member  of  the  Bengal  Council, 
submitted  to  the  Government  u letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  and  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Blossott  by  the  secretary  of  the  British  India  Society  in  London,  advising  the  trans- 
mission to  India,  by  permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  freight 
free,  oi  an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  in  order  to  its  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Calcutta  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college,  should  the  committee  of  that  institution  have  the 
means  of  employing  a competent  lecturer. 

The  apparatus  was  accompanied  by  a considerable  number  of  books  on  scientific  subjects 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  lecturer  and  others  who  might  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them, 
together  with,  some  books  for  the  use  of  the  Calcutta  School-book  Society. 

The  Governor-general  in  Council,  on  receipt  of  this  communication,  ordered  the  chests 
containing  the  apparatus  and  books  above  mentioned  to  pass  at  the  Calcutta  custom-house 
free  of  duty.  They  were  accordingly  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Mr.  James  Thomason, 
of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  until  a professor  or  lecturer  could  be  provided. 

The  apparatus  consisted,  among  other  articles  of  minor  importance,  of  the  following  : 

A complete  set  of  mechanical  powers. 

A complete  whirling  table  and  apparatus. 

A nine-inch  cylinder  electrical  machine  with  appendages,  viz.  insulated  stool,  thunder- 
house,  three  bells,  magic  picture,  air  pistol,  spiral  tube,  copper  plates  and  stand,  head 
with  bail’,  spider,  swan  and  star,  also  a universal  discharge,  press  and  diamond  jar,  and 
a tin  fire  house. 

A set  of  eight  musical  bells. 

A set  of  saw-mills. 

Models  of  water  and  forcing  pumps. 

An  air  pipe. 

A gunpowder  apparatus. 

A set  of  weights  for  copper  bottle. 

A fountain  in  vacuo. 

A fork  balance. 

Torricellian  apparatus. 

A hydrostatic  bellows,  glass  and  brass  tubes. 

A hydrostatic  balance. 

A galvanic  trough  and  plates,  together  with  four  improved  galvanic  batteries  complete. 

A complete  set  of  mognetical  apparatus. 

Fergusson’s  pyrometer  lamps,  &c. 

A largo  set  of  box- wood  geometrical  solids. 

A large  size  double  barrelled  air-pump  and  receiver. 

Au  improved  table  chemical  furnace,  together  with  a complete  chemical  apparatus  for  the 
same. 

An  improved  gasometer,  tin  and  glass  vessel. 

A set  of  stop  cock  apparatus  for  experiments  on  glasses,  bladders,  &c. 

Wouli’s  glass  distillatory  apparatus. 

A mahogany  chest  with  56  phials  containing  chemical  tests,  &c.  &e. 

A spirit  lamp  and  brass  sliding  ring  stand. 

An  inflammable  air  lamp. 

A pneumatic  cistern. 

A glass  alembic  with  head  and  stopper. 

A mercurial  trough. 

Evaporating  dishes. 

An  improved  large  phantasmagoria  lanthom  with  slides. 

A guinea  and  feather  apparatus. 

A finished  and  complete  tellurian,  lunarium,  and  planetarium. 

A brass  hemisphere. 

An  improved  equatorial. 

A selenographic  1 2-inch  globe 
A set  of  optical  silk  string  models  in  case. 

A glass  prism,  convex  lens,  and  an  opaque  and  transparent  solar  microscope. 

A 3 ochrometer  telescope,  with  tripod  stand  and  appendages. 

A set  of  21  astronomical  sliders. 

A terrestrial  18-ineh  globe  with  appendages. 

A celestial  1 8-inch  globe  with  appendages. 

Adams’  Lectures  in  live  volumes. 

Essay  on  Electricity. 

Brand's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

Ure’s  Chemical  Dictionary. 

Mackenzie’s  1,000  Chemical  Experiments;  together  with  several  other  scientific  works. 
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Lev.  Cons. 

3 July  1823. 
17  July. 

21  Aug. 

28 

17  Jan.  1824. 
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AH  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  receipt,  unpacking  and  packing,  and  on  the  careful 
custody  of  the  above-mentioned  philosophical  instruments  and  hooks  were,  by  order-  of  the 
Bengal  Government,  charged  to  the  East  India  Company  ; and  a salary  assigned  lbr  a pro- 
fessor or  lecturer  ou  experimental  philosophy,  so  soon  as  a qualified  person  should  be  fouud 
to  receive  it.  T , ..  . , .. 

The  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  at  Calcutta. 

On  the  17tli  July  1823,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  took  into  consideration  a note 
or  memorandum,  on  the  subject  of  education  and  of  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the 
natives  of  India,  which  bad  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  their 
secretary  in  the  territorial  department,  and  which  is  recorded  on  the  proceedings  of  that  date. 

In  pursuance  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  form  a general  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  Presidency,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  education  in  the  territories  under  the  Bengal  presidency, 
arKl0f  the  public  institutions  designed  for  its  promotion,  and  of  “ considering,  and  from  time 
to  time  submitting  to  Government  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  it  might  appear  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  with  a view  to  the  better  instruction  of  the  people,  to  the  introduction  among 
them  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  character.” 

This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : J.  H.  Harington,  J.  T.  Larkins, 
W.  B.  Martin,  W.  B.  Bayley,  Hy  Shakespear,  Holt  Mackenzie,  Henry  Prinsep,  A.  Stir-ling, 
J.  C.  C.  Sutherland,  and  H.  Wilson,  Esquires. 

The  anirual  sum  of  one  lac  of  rupees,  which,  by  the  53  Geo.  3,  c.  loo,  was  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  education,  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  schools  at  Chiusurah,  Raj  poo  tana,  aud  Bhogulpore,  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
this  committee,  and  the  separate  grants  which  had  been  made  to  those  schools,  amounting 
together  to  16,800  rupees  per  annum,  were  discontinued  from  the  1st  January  1 82-1. 

It  was  also  determined  that  all  correspondence  relative  to  the  subject  of  education  should 
be  transferred  from  the  territorial  department  to  tlve  oTce  of  the  Persian  secretary,  and  that 
the  arrears  for  the  years  1821-2  and  1822-3  of  the  annual  sum  of  one  Inc  of  rupees,  then 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  over  and  above  the  sum  which  had  been  drawn  on 
account  of  the  schools  above  mentioned,  amounting  to  1,66,400  rupees,  should  be  paid  to  the 
committee  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  object  entrusted  to  them. 

Tire  total  amount  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  committee  of  public  instruction  in 
the  years  from 


1821-2  to  1823-4  was 

1824- 5  ----- 

1825- 6  - - - - 

: 

2,66,400 

1,06,000 

1,06,000 

Total  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 826 

- R' 

4,78,400 

Under  date  the  27th  January  1826,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  reported  to  the  Court 
SeePeraian  Letter  Directors  the  institution  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  as  above  stated,  together 
27  Jan,  1826.  ’ with  their  proceedings  under  the  following  heads : 

Agra  College. 

Delhi  College. 

Benares  College. 

Calcutta  Madrissa 

Calcutta  Sanscrit  College. 

Vidyala  or  Anglo-Indian  College,  and 

Schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country : of  which  report  the  following  is  a 
bi-ief  analysis. 

Agra  College. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1822,  the  local  agents  in  the  Agra  district  reported  the  existence 
of  certain  lands  held  by  the  late  Gungadlien  Pundit  in  Agra  and  Allygurli,  yielding  an  annual 
rent  of  nearly  16,000  rupees,  which  constituted  an  endowment  applicable  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.  The  accumulated  proceeds  of  these  lands  amounted  to 
nearly  1 ,50,000  rupees,  interest  upon  which  being  allowed,  an  annual  income  would  he  yielded 
hy  the  endowment,  of  20,000  rupees,  forming  a fund  adequate  to  the  support  of  a collegiate  esta- 
blishment on  a scale  creditable  to  the  Government  and  beneficial  to  the  people.  The  committee 
having  been  called  upon  for  a digested  plan  for  the  outlay  of  these  revenues,  recommended  that 
the  insti  tution  to  he  endowed  should  be  conducted  on  a more  liberal  footing  than  the  existing 
Government  semin.-iries,  usually  confined  to  studies  connected  with  peculiar  classes  and  religious 
persuasions,  and  that  the  Persian,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  Hindoo  languages  should  be  taught, 
together  with  whatever  was  most  useful  in  native  literature,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  its 
lumber ; but  the  committee  did  not  recommend  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  European  science.  Arithmetic,  it  was  considered,  would  he  necessary,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  tlieHindoo  and  Mussulman  law  and  the  Regulations  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Governor  general  in  Council  sanctioned  the  institution  of  a college  at  Agra,  in  con- 
*G.  Saunders, ~Esq.  formity  with  these  suggestions,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a local  committee,*  which 
J Fraser,  Esq,  hag  accordingly  been  earned  into  partial  effect  involving  an  expenditure  per  annum  of 
ii  S Oldfield  Esq'  ^ ^ 5,240  exclusive  of  house  rent;  but  no  examination  of  students  has  yet  taken  place. 

Delhi  College. 

In  reply  to  queries  which  had  been  issued  by  the  general  committee  to  the  severa 
local  agents,  a full  and  interesting  report  of  the  state  of  education  among  the  population 

sub-committee, 
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sub-committee.  By  tliis  Report  it  appears  that  public  education  in  this  district  is  in  great  

want  of  encouragement ; that  the  ancient  endowments  are  in  a state  of  ruin  and  neglect ; that  Appendix  (I.) 

the  circumstances  even  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  do  not  admit  of  their  

incurring  tire  expense  of  educating  their  children  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  many  old  Q,-)  Memoir  by 
colleges  exist  which  might  be  rendered  available  for  that  purpose,  and  several  individuals  who  *,tomas  Filter, 
might  be  found  folly  capable  of  affording  instruction.  Under  such  circumstances  it  lias  been  8<^‘ 
determined  at  the  suggestion  of  the  general  committee,  to  establish  a college  at  Delhi,  and 
to  .appropriate  to  it  the  following  monthly  sums  : 

From  the  Education  Fund  - ....  it*  goo 

Amount  of  an  existing  Fund  at  Delhi  - - - 250 


Rupees  per  Month  - - - R‘860 

Also  a grant  of  R'  7,115  from  the  Town  Duty  Fund,  towards  the  repair  of  the  Madrissa  of 
Ghazee-ood-deen-Khan,  an  edifice  of  great  beauty  and  celebrity.  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed 
superintendnnt  of  this  institution,  with  a salary  of  per  month  - - R'150 
And  towards  the  support  of  preceptors  and  scholars  the  sum  1 . 

allotted  was  -------  - / 


Making  the  total  -----  R'  850 
Delhi  ; the  Schools  of  Mr.  Fraser. 

This  gentleman  reported  to  the  chief  secretary  to  Government  in  September  1823,  that 
considering  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  actuated  by 
a desire  bo  improve  then-  moral  and  intellectual  condition,  he  had  at  different  periods  since 
the  year  1814,  instituted  schools  for  the  instruction  of  about  80  boys,  children  of  the 
zemindars,  or  peasantry,  in  reading  and  writing  the  Persian  language,  at  an  expense  to 
himself  of  about  R‘200  per  mensem.  This  institution  he  proposed  to  place  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  and  recommended  that  it  should  he  extended  so  as  to  afford 
instruction  in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Hindoo  languages  to  400  boys,  the  children  of 
zemindars,  at  an  expense  of  If  8,400  per  annum. 

The  general  committee  to  whom  this  proposition  was  referred,  considered  the  charge  large 
in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  benefit  to  result  from  it,  and  with  the  village  schools  in 
Chinsurah,  and  objected,  on  general  principles,  to  tlie  Government  charging  the  school  fund 
with  this  expenditure,  remarking  that  that  fund  was  not  equal  to  any  extended  patronage  of 
village  schools,  and  that  as  the  peasantry  of  few  other  countries  would  hear  a comparison 
as  to  the  state  of  education  with  those  of  many  parts  of  British  India,  the  limited  fonds 
under  the  committee’s  management  ought  in  preference  to  be  employed  in  giving  a liberal 
education  to  the  liigher  classes  of  the  community.  The  Government  concurring  in  this 
opinion,  Mr.  Fraser  was  informed  accordingly. 

Aid  towards  the  Education  of  the  Inhabitcmta  of  the  reserved  and  'protected 
Hill  Territory. 

Mr.  Gerard,  in  a report  of  the  state  of  these  natives  in  regard  to  education,  and  on  the 
means  of  improving  them,  suggested  the  establishment  of  schools ; but  the  general  committee 
reported,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion,  that  their  fond  would  be  absorbed  by  attempting  to 
carry  education  into  suob  a mass  of  ignorance  ns  exists  in  the  hills,  where  both  teachers  and 
books  must  be  wholly  pi-ovided.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  limit  the  aid  to  be  afforded  to 
them  to  a supply  of  books. 

Benares  College. 

The  report  of  the  annual  examination  liolden  in  December  1824,  is  stated  by  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  to  have  been  less  explicit  than  could  have  been  wished, 
and  that  the  attendance  of  the  local  committee,  at  the  disputation  and  distribution  of  prizes, 
bad  been  prevented  by  unexplained  circumstances.  The  college  had  lost  the  services  of  its 
secretary,  Captain  Fell,  a profound  Sanscrit  scholar,  who  died  early  in  1824.  At  this 
examination  there  were  on  the  foundation,  Scholars  61 

and  Out  Students  - - - 175 


Calcutta,  Mad/rissa. 

The  committee  reported  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  building,  as  follows 

Body  of  the  building  - - - - - - 

The  two  wings  - 

The  ground  - - - --  --  --  - 

Rupees. 

66,530 

24,317 

48,000 

It1 

Deduct  value  of  the  buildings  and  ground  of  the  old  Madrissa,  about  - 

138,837 

25,000 

Net  cost  - - - - - - S*  It* 

Additional  ground  and  iron  railing  ------- 

113,837 

17,475 

R‘ 

131,312 

I. 

rUBLIC. 


Appendix  (I.) 
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With  a view  to  the  diffusion  of  European  science,  the  committee  have  also  employed  an 
European  at  an  expensoof  100  rupees  per  month,  in  translating  English  works  into  Persian 
and  Arabic. 

The  committee  also  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  examinations  of  the  students  of  the 
Madrissa  for  1824  and  1825,  ns  exhibiting  most  unexceptionable  proofs  of  the  efficient  and 
respectable  state  of  the  institution  ; the  spirit  of  emulation  and  study  which  prevails  among 
the  scholars,  and  their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledgo. 

In  January  1825,  it  is  stated  an  examination  was  holdcn  for  the  first,  time  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometrical  mensuratiou,  as  taught  in  the  work  called  Kholapet-ool- H issab,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mill,  who  undertook  to  conduct  it,  and  offered  some 
suggestions  with  a view  to  promote  tliis  branch  of  study  in  the  college. 

The  result  of  the  examinations  in  the  departments  of  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  general  litera- 
ture were  not  less  satisfactory.  The  merits  and  services  of  Dr.  Lumsdcn,  the  secretary  to  the 
Madrissa  committee,  to  whose  exertions  to  promote  its  prosperity,  its  highly  flourishing  con- 
dition was  considered  to  be  ascribablc,  are  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  great  regret  expressed  by  the  committee  at  his  retirement,  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 
Captain  Rucldell,  secretary  to  the  College  Council,  has  been  appointed  his  successor,  with  a 
salary  of  300  rupees  per  month. 

Calcutta  Sanscrit  College. 

The  erection  of  this  college  has  cost  S*  R’  11 9,461,  to  winch  the  expense  of  out  offices  and 
iron  railing  are  to  bo  added,  25,697,  making  a total  of  Sa  R'  1,45,158.  It  was  opened 
on  the  1st  January  1824,  with  an  establishment  of  seven  pundits,  and  50  pupils,  a librarian, 
writer,  and  servants ; during  the  course  of  that  year  it  was  extended  to  100  pupils,  and  it  lias 
been  resolved  to  establish  a professorship  of  experimental  philosophy,  to  embrace  lectures 
on  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity,  iistronomy,  and  chemistry. 

The  first  aunual  examination  took  place  in  January  1825  ; the  result  is  stated  to  have  been 
highly  satisfactory,  and,  as  a proof  of  its  growing  reputation,  very  soon  after  the  examination, 
nearly  100  applications  were  received  for  admission  to  the  grammar  classes,  as  out-students 
not  receiving  any  allowances. 

Vidyala  or  Anglo-Indian  College. 

"This  higlily  interesting  and  promising  institution,"  it  is  stated,  owes  its  origin  to  tlio 
intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  some  of  the  opulent  native  gentlemen  of  Calcutta,  who  asso- 
ciated together  in  1816,  and  subscribed  a capital  sum  of  R*  1,13,179,  to  found  a seminary  for 
tbe  instruction  of  the  sons  of  Hindoos  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  languages  and  sciences. 
It  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  committee,  as  the  condition  of  pecuniary 
aid,  to  the  amount  of  300  rupees  per  month,  for  liouse-rent,  afforded  to  it  out  of  the  education 
fund  ; and  which  the  insufficiency  of  its  own  funds  had  rendered  necessary.  Mr.  Ross  (tho 
foreman  of  the  Calcutta  Mbit)  was  also  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy. The  report  of  the  annual  examination  for  1824-5,  conducted  by  Mi-.  Wilson,  is 
referred  to  as  containing  much  interesting  information  respecting  the  present  state  of  this 
institution,  its  growing  popularity  and  decided  superiority,  on  its  present  footing,  over  any 
other  affording  tuition  to  the  natives  in  the  English  language ; with  several  important  propo- 
sitions for  its  improvement.  In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  aid  of 300  rupees  per  month,  already 
mentioned,  it  is  proposed  to  procure  a select  library  of  books  from  England,  and  sonic  addi- 
tional philosophical  apparatus.  The  report  of  1825,  also  received,  gives  a still  more  favourable 
view  of  tlie  general  character  of  tliis  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  tlio  most  respectable 
classes  of  the  native  community  of  Calcutta  have  evinced  a disposition  to  secure  to  their  chil- 
dren, by  sending  them  to  pay  for  them  education.  This  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  low  rate  of 
charge  at  which  the  education  is  afforded,  but  the  committee  add,  much  may  also  be  attri- 
buted “to  the  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas,  and  to  the  confidence  felt  by  the  parents  of  tho  pupils 
in  tlie  present  system  of  management."  The  number  of  scholars,  all  males,  is  stated  at  200, 
and  so  long,  the  committee  add,  as  such  a number,  all  respectably  connected,  “ can  be  trained 
is  useful  knowledge  and  the  English  language,  a great  improvement  may  be  confidently  anti- 
cipated in  the  intellectual  character  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.”  In  order  to 
secure  the  continued  attendance  of  the  more  promising  pupils,  and  to  enable  them  to  complete 
then-  course  of  study,  a limited  number  of  scholarships  has  been  endowed  by  the  Government. 


English  College. 

In  reporting  on  the  Anglo-Indian  College,  the  committee  pointed  out  most  impressively  tlie 
want  of  adequate  instructions  in  the  higher  branches,  the  present  preceptors  not  being  equal 
to  conduct  young  men  far  beyond  elementary  knowledge,  and  after  commenting  on  the  defec- 
tiveness of  the  means  for  raising  the  standar  d of  native  instruction,  and  imparting  a knowledgo 
of  European  science  and  literature,  and  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  do  so  by  translations  into 
the  native  languages,  they  proposed,  and  the  Government  sanctioned,  tlie  establishment  of  a 
distinct  English  College,  for  the  admission  of  a certain  number  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  from 
the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  colleges,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  by 
menus  of  the  English  language ; for  which  purpose  tho  education  fund  could  afford  an  income 
of  R'  24,000  per  annum.  Tlie  Bengal  Government  solicit  the  Coiu-t’u  sanction  to  this  college, 
and  request  that  two  preceptors,  one  for  mathematics,  and  the  other  for  general  literature  and 
composition,  may  be  selected  and  dispatched  as  soon  a3  possible.  Tho  salary  proposed  to  be 
assigned  to  each,  is  IV  400  per  month,  exclusive  of  certain  contingent  advantages ; but  the 


were  to  appoint 


sagF  tjpsw. 

the  two  professors  oh  libera 


GSW1  of 

salaries  free  of  Charge  on  the  education  fund. 


On 
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On  the  'various  minor  institutions  for  education,  supported  either  from  the  fund  or  sepa- 
rately by  Government,  such  as  those  at  Gldnsurah,  Gavmpore,  Bhaugulporc,  Mynjmri,  and  Appendix  (I.) 
in  Kajpootanah,  no  further  information  is  afforded  by  the  committee. 


The  Press. 

The  establishment  of  a press,  proposed  by  the  committee  ns  a means  of  extending 
knowledge  in  India,  by  the  general  introduction  of  printed  books  to  be  sold  at  a price 
insuring  only  a moderate  profit,  and  involving  an  outlay  of  R‘  13,000,  with  an  establish- 
ment. of  R 715  per  month,  lias  been  authorized. 

Certificates  of  qualification,  with  small  allowances,  for  limited  periods,  are  also  authorized  to 
those  students  who  are  capable  of  being  admitted  to  employments  in  thocourts  and  public  offices. 

Contributions  towards  the  education  fund  have  been  received  from  Rajahs  Kalisnnker 
Gliosal,  Hurinath  Raee,  and  Budanath  Race,  to  the  amount  of  R*  92,000  ; which  smn  has 
been  invested  in  government  securities,  and  the  interest  is  to  be  appropriated  in  endowing 
scholarships.  The  donors,  who  were  otherwise  deserving  of  notice,  have  been  distinguished 
by  titles  and  honorary  marks  of  distinction. 

The  Bengal  Government,  in  concluding  their  letter  to  the  Court  advising  these  proceedings, 
solicit  countenance  and  encouragement;  their  declared  object  being  to  accomplish  the  wish  of 
the  homo  authorities,  by  encouraging  the  study  of  useful  learning,  and  by  diffusing  sound 
practical  knowledge  among  the  native  subjects  of  Britain  in  India,  to  the  gradual  exclusion 
of  whatever  is  frivolous,  unprofitable,  and  positively  miscliievous,  in  science  and  literature. 

The  Bhavgulpore  School 

Was  established  in  May  1823,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  A.  Montgomerie,  commander 
of  the  Hill  Rangel’s,  and  placed  tinder  the  superintendence  of  Captniu  John  Graham,  the 
adjutant  of  that  corps ; the  magistrate  of  the  district  being  appointed  visitor  on  behalf  of 
the  Governor-general  in  Council,  who  constituted  themselves  its  patrons. 

The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  afford  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
to  the  recruits  and  children  of  the  corps.  The  Government  granted  the  sum  of  R5  1,500  for 
the  erection  of  a scliool-liouso,  endowed  the  school  with  a monthly  allowance  of  R'  200,  and 
assigned  a salary  of  R‘  100  per  month  to  the  superintendant. 

In  1824,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  school,  visited  it,  aud 
expressed  surprise  and  delight  at  the  progress  of  the  children  in  reading  and  writing  the 
Nngree  character,  and  in  cyphering,  ns  well  as  his  general  approbation  of  the  plan  of 
instruction  which  had  been  adopted  aud  pursued.  A present  of  100  rupees  was  upon  that 
occasion  made  by  the  magistrate  to  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Carter.  This  sum  the  Government 
has  since  allowed  to  be  charged  to  the  Company,  together  with  15  rupees  per  month  for 
bungalow  hire  till  the  school  room  should  be  erected,  and  has  augmented  the  salary  of  the 
superintendant,  from  the  1st  September  1824,  R*  100  per  month,  making  the  total  salary  of 
that  officer  R‘  200  per  month,  or  per  annum  R*  2,400. 

The  estimated  amounts  of  the  several  disbursements  wliich  have  been  authorized  on 
account  of  the  Bliaugulpore  school  are  as  follows : 

1,600 


(1.)  Memoir  by 
Thomas  Fisher, 
Esq. 


Public  from 
30  Sept.  1824. 
Pub.  Cons. 

2 Sept.  1824. 
D°  1 May  1823. 

12  Sept.  1822. 
17  Oct. 

Pub.  to 

8 March  1826. 


3,SOO 

1,900 

100 


For  eroding  the  school-room  ------- 

Monthly  allowance,  from  the  1st  of  Juno  1823  to  tlio  31sb  December  \ 

1824,  at  R‘  100  per  mouth,  19  months  J 

Salary  to  the  superintendant  for  the  same  period,  Rs  100  per  month  - 
Donation  to  the  schoolmaster  in  1824  ------ 

Bungalow  hire,  about  --------- 

Additional  salaryto  the  superintendant,  from  1st  September  to  31  st  \ 

December  1824  - 

Total  estimated  Amount  - - - - - - - R‘  | 7,760 
Moorshedabad  College  and  School. 

In  August  1824,  Mr.  Loch,  agent  to  the  Governor-general  at  Moorshedahad,  suggested  Public  Cons, 
a plan  for  the  foundation  of  a Mnhomedan  school  and  college  for  the  education  of  the  l July  1825. 
children  and  youths  of  the  members  of  the  Nizamut  family,  which  he  conceived  might  lead  N01  32,  part  of  39, 
to  the  introduction  of  a more  extensive  plan  of  education  among  the  natives  of  bis  highness  and  part  of  41 
the  Nizam's  territories : the  institution  to  be  nominally  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
highness,  hut  actually  superintended  by  some  English  gentlemen  resident  at  Moorshedahad  : 
an  edifice,  consisting  of  two  suites  of  rooms,  one  for  youth,  the  other  for  boys,  to  be  con- 
structed at  an  expense  of  R‘  60,000 ; the  moulavees  and  students  to  have  salaries  as  at 
Calcutta  and  Benares ; the  institution  to  be  conducted  upon  a similar  plan  to  that  at 
Calcutta ; its  object  to  be  promoted  by  periodical  examinations  and  rewards ; the  study  of 
the  English  language  to  bo  particularly  encom-aged  ; and  the  college  to  be  furnished  with 
useful  hooks  by  the  society  at  Calcutta : 

I Jiupccs. 

The  annual  expense,  of  the  college  establishment  for  10  youths  to  be  S,790 
Of  the  school  for  20  boys  7,740 


Total,  per  Annum  - - - 


R' 


16,536 


Apartments  in  each  department  of  the  school  to  be  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  40 
scholars. 

On  thcplfituof  July, cl g.p,,  ,ih<?|  GpWto Wffil ] Wlftr 
blislnnent,  and  authorized  the  immediate  execution  of  the  measure. 

(445.— I.)  3 F 3 
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Ecclesiastical  from 
6 Jan.  1820. 
Cons. 

29  Oct.  1819.  1,  2. 
31  Dec.  7 to  9 


Public  to 
16  Feb.  1787. 1,  2. 
From  9 Oct.  1 793, 
44. 

To  10  Ju.  1795.29. 


Military  from 
17  Oct.  1812,249 
Military  Cons. 

1 Sept.  1812. 

20  to  33. 

6 Oct.  -40.41. 
Military  to 
6 Sept.  1813. 7 8t  6 
3 Ju.  1814.  10  to 
26. 


Calcutta,  Mission  College  and,  other  Schools  m connection  with  the  Society  for  ’pro- 
moting Ch/ristian  Knowledge. 

Foil  several  of  these  institutions  the  Governor-general  in  Council  has,  upon  application 
made  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  or  by  the  diocesan  committee,  granted  the  land  upon 
•which  the  respective  edilices  have  been  erected. 


FORT  ST.  GEORGE. 

Tanjore  Schools. 

From  a very  early  period  it  appears  that  the  Protestant  mission  conducted  successively 
by  Messrs.  Zei'genbald,  Gericke,  Kiernander  and  Swartz,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  had  schools  at  them  several  stations  of  Madras,  Cud- 
dalore,  Tanjore,  and  Trichinopoly,  in  which  they  instructed  the  natives,  and  iu  aid  of  which 
they  obtained  occasional  grants  from  the  local  governments,  and  permission  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  receive,  from  the  society  in  England  various  supplies,  free  of  freight. 

In  1787,  .the  Court  of  Directors  authorized  a permanent  annual  grant  towards  the  support 
of  three  schools  which  hod  been  established  with  the  sanction  of  the  respective  Rajahs  at 
Tanjore,  Rameuedaporam  and  Shevagunga,  of  250  pagodas  each.  These  schools  were  under 
the  direction  of  Mi-.  Swartz.  The  Court  further  directed,  that  a similar  allowance  should  be 
granted  to  any  other  schools  which  might  be  opened  for  the  same  purpose. 

According  to  the  latest  books  of  establishment,  the  charge  on  this  account  was  “ for  two 
Protestant  schools  at  Tanjore  and  Combacomun,  R*  4,200  per  annum;"  together  with  a 
pension  or  allowance  to  Mr.  Kolhoop,  a retired  teacher,  of  R’  420,  making  a total  of 
R*  4,620  per  annum. 

In  1824,  the  widow  Swartz  enjoyed  a pension  from  the  British  Government  of  two  pagodas 
per  month,  at  Negapatnam  ; and  an  unmarried  female  of  the  same  name  a monthly  allow- 
ance of  one  fanani. 

Sunday  School  at  the  Mount. 

In  January  1812,  a Sunday  school  was  established  at  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  under  the  direction  of  the  military  chaplain  at  that  cantonment,  and  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  several  Europeans  at  the  presidency.  The  object  of  this  school 
was  to  afford  elementary  instruction  on  the  Lancnsterian  plan  to  the  half-caste  and  native 
children  of  the  military  and  others  resident  there.  The  object  as  well  ns  the  plan  of  tuition 
being  highly  approved  by  the  Government,  an  endowment  of  300  pagodas  per  annum  was 
grante.d  from  the  1st  January  1812. 

The  experimental  Establishment  of  Mr.  Ross,  Collector  of  Cuddapah. 

In  1814,  the  attention  ol'  the  Board,  of  Revenue  was  called  to  the  numerous  instances 
wliich  hod  occurred  among  the  native  servants  of  Government  of  extensive  embezzlement 
and  fraudulent  combination,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  respecting  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
valence of  those  crimes  and  the  means  of  counteracting  them.  A draft  Regulation  for  the 
punishment  of  offenders  was  prepared  and  circulated  to  the  several  collectors  for  their  report 
thereon,  accompanied  by  directions  that  they  would  offer  any  suggestions  which  might  occur 
to  them,  as  to  the  means  best  calculated  to  excite  the  natives  to  a faithful  discharge  of  their 
public  duties,  by  the  hope  of  reward  rather  than  by  the  dread  of  punishment. 

Mr.  Ross,  the  collector  of  Cuddapah,  in  the  report  submitted  by  him  on  the  above  occasion, 
suggested  that  great  advantages  would  result  from  giving  education  to  the  natives  of  India, 
and  offered  to  the  consideration  of  Government  a plan  for  providing  proper  education  and 
moral  instruction  for  young  men,  particularly  Brahmins,  fi-om  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to 
that  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  by  establishing  an  institution  for  education  in  every  district. 

Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Revenue  Board,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
College  Board  for  tlieir  consideration  and  report.  The  Government,  however,  entertaining 
great  doubt  whether  the  proposed  measure  would  be  found  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  answer  the 
end  proposed,  and  observing  that  it  admitted  of  a limited  experiment,  authorized  such  an 
experiment  to  be  made  in  Cudapah,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ross,  whose  super- 
intendence they  observed  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  success.  Mr.  Ross  was  at  the  same 
time  cautioned  against  incurring  any  considerable  expense  or  giving  any  pledge  in  the  con- 
fidence of  success,  which,  in  the  event  of  failure,  might  be  found  to  be  inconvenient.  He 
died  not  long  afterwards,  and  no  report  of  bis  further  proceedings  with  respect  to  this  object 
lias  been  traced  upon  the  records., 

Free  Schools  at  Palamcottah  and  Ti/mevclly. 

In  1819,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough,  chaplain  at  Palamcottah,  solicited  from  the  Government 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  extent  of  25  pagodas  per  month,  for  the  support  of  two  schools,  the  one 
at  Palamcottah,  the  other  at  Tinnevelly,  wliich  he  had  opened  in  the  preceding  years  1817 
and  1818,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Madras  corresponding  Committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  the  instruction  of.. native  youth  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
elements  of  English  grammar.  These  schools  were  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hough  ; they  were  attended  by  natives  of  all  castes ; the  books  used  in  them 
were  the  New  Testament,  Seltare’s  History  of  the  Bible,  the  Psalter,  with  Lindley  Murray's 
Grammar  and  the  usual  English  spelling  books ; and  it  was  observed  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  excited  no  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  The  Madras 
|tk^LilragWnJ($t,  mternsfrldi  bin  lbi.W;  Brniflpftrt  of  schools  of 
such  a nature,  declined  compliance  with  the  appb  cation. 

Upon 
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Upon  receipt  of  advices  from  Madras  communicating  the  above  facts,  the  Court  observed  

that,  with  the  strong  evidence  before  them  of  the  utility  of  these  schools,  of  their  acceptable-  Appendix  (I.) 

ness  to  the  natives,  and  of  their  able  and  judicious  superintendence  by  the  chaplain  of  Pahun-  

cottah,  they  could  not  but  regret  that  they  were  not  supported,  and  desired  to  be  informed  of  0-)  Memoir  by 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Madras  Government  came  to  the  determination  not  to  support  Thomas  Fisher, 
them.  In  reply,  those  grounds  were  alleged  to  be,  the  private  character  of  the  schools,  the  KCh 
uncertain  continuance  of  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Hough's  superintendence,  and  the  probable  incon- 
venience of  the  precedent ; hut  the  Government  promised  to  bear  in  mind  the  Court's  wishes 
respecting  these  schools,  when  the  general  subject  was  gone  into  upon  receipt  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue’s  then  expected  report ; with  which  explanation  the  Court  was  satisfied. 

n ..  ti  ...  r . , ,,  Her.  from  14  Jan.  1823. 40:  to  18 

Loni/matee  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  Presidency.  Muy  isas.aoi  From sojune  1826. 

On  the  Revenue  proceedings  of  the  2d  July  1822,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  recorded  i&’a’.’ 
a minute,  recommending  as  an  object  of  interest  and  importance  that  the  best  infer-  l*-1  Kev.  25  July  1822 ; 0 Nov., 
mation  should  be  obtained  of  the  actual  state  of  education  in  its  various  branches  JoJun*  25  Au3  m->3-4i7' Feb 
among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  under  the  Madras  Government.  1825  s 7' Apr.  10  Mar.  is23.  B 
A circular  letter  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  several  collectors,  accompanied  by  a Bu  Revenue,  :i  July, 
blank  form,  according  to  which  they  were  required  to  furnish,  for  the  information  of  Govern-  ^3Dp’c^81^"|;  uD°> 
men t,  lists  of  schools  within  their  several  collectorates,  specifying  the  numbers  of  scholars,  5 Sep,, 28  Oct’,  4 Nov., 
Vedas  scholars,  Soodra  scholars,  and 'scholars  of  all  other  castes,  both  male  and  female,  in  11  Nov.,  2 Dec.,  1 822-, 
the  several  schools ; also  of  Mussulman  scholars  ; and  a return  of  the  population  of  the  Re^con&'a^keptff’ 
several  districts  respectively.  The  collectors  were  further  required  to  state  the  names  of  the  m March  me.  1 tnsj 
hooks  generally  read  at  the  schools,  the  time  which  scholars  usually  continue  at  the  schools,  ae  May,  1826. 22  to  26. 
the  monthly  or  yearly  charge  to  the  scholars,  and  whether  any  of  the  schools  are  endowed  by 
the  public  ; and  if  so,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  fond.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  also  observed 
in  his  minute,  that  “ when  there  are  colleges  or  other  institutions  for  teaching  theology,  law, 
astronomy,  &c.  an  account  should  be  given  of  them.  These  sciences,"  he  remarks,  “ are 
usually  taught  privately,  without  fee  or  reward,  by  individuals  to  a few  scholars  or  disciples  ; 
hut  there  are  also  some  instances  in  which  the  native  Governments  have  granted  allowances 
in  money  and  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers." 

“ I11  some  districts,”  he  adds,  “ reading  and  writing  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Brahmins  and  the  mercantile  class ; in  some  they  extend  to  other  classes,  and  are  pretty 
general  among  the  potails  of  villages  and  principal  ryots.  To  the  women  of  Brahmins  and  of 
Hindoos  in  general  they  are  unknown,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  is  prohibited,  and 
regarded  as  unbecoming  of  the  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  fit  only  for  public  dancers. 

But  among  the  women  of  Rujbundah  and  some  other  tribes  of  Hindoos,  who  seeip  to  have  110 
prejudice  of  this  kind,  they  are  generally  taught.  The  prohibition  against  women  learning  to 
read  is  probably  from  various  causes  much  less  attended  to  in  some  districts  than  in  others; 
and  as  it  is  possible  that  in  every  district  a few  females  may  be  found  in  the  reading  schools, 
a column  has  been  entered  for  them  in  the  form  proposed  to  he  sent  to  the  collector. 

The  mixed  and  impure  castes  seldom  learn  to  read ; but  as  a few  of  them  do,  columns  are 
left  for  them  in  the  form.” 

“ It  is  not  my  intention,"  Sir  Thomas  adds,  “ to  recommend  any  interference  whatever  in 
the  native  schools.  Every  thing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  people 
should  he  left  to  manage  their  schools  in  their  own  way.  All  that  we  ought  to  do  is  to  facilitate 
the  operations  of  these  schools,  by  restoring  any  funds  that  may  have  been  diverted  from  them, 
and  perhaps  granting  additional  ones,  where  it  may  appeal-  advisable.  But  011  this  point  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  we  receive  the  information  now  proposed  to  be  called  for.” 

The  Court  of  Directors  gave  credit  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  for  haying  originated 
this  inquiry,  reserving  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  at  large  till  the  collectors'  reports 
should  have  been  received.  The  Court  nevertheless  remarked,  that  the  most  defective  part 
of  the  information  which  would  probably  be  elicited  by  this  inquiry,  would  be  that  which 
relates  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  the  existing  education  affords.  But  of  this 
the  Com-t  add,  “ we  shall  be  able  to  form  a more  correct  opinion,  when  we  see  wlmt  the 
reports  contain.  It  was  proper  to  caution  the  collectors  against  exciting  any  fears  in  the 
people  that  their  freedom  of  choice  in  matters  of  education  would  be  interfered  with. 

But  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  do  any  thing  to  fortify  them  in  the  absurd  opinion, 
that  their  own  rude  institutions  of  education  are  so  perfect  as  not  to  admit  of  improvement." 

In  June  1826,  the  Madras  Government  forwarded  to  the  Com-t  of  Directors  the  several 
returns  which  they  had  received  through  the  Board  of  Revenue,  from  the  collectors, 
accompanied  by  au  abstract  of  those  returns  prepared  by  the  Board  ; of  which  the  following  is 
the  summary. 

Summary  of  the  information  contained  i/n  the  Reports  of  the  Collectors. 

The  schools  now  existing  in  the  country  are  for  the  most  part  supported  by  the  payments  of  the 
the  people  who  send  then-  children  to  them  for  instruction,  the  rate  of  payment  for  each 
scholar  varying  in  different  districts,  and  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  from  one  anna  to  four  rupees  per  mensem  : the  ordinary  rate  among  the 
poorer  classes  appearing  to  be  generally  about  four  annns,  and  seldom  to  exceed  half  a rupee. 

There  are  endowments  for  the  support  of  schools  only  in  the  following  districts : 

Rajahonundry. — There  are  in  this  district  69  teachers  of  the  sciences,  who  possess  endow- 
ments in  land,  and  13  who  enjoy  allowances  in  money  granted  by  former  zemindars. 

Ncllore. — In  this  district  certain  individuals,  Brahmins  and  Mussulman,  are  in  possession  of 
allowances  in  land  and  money  granted  by  the  Carnatic  Government  for  teaching  the  Vedus,  &e. 
and  Arnlfic i«meHPeara|^|iSL iiiP <Dio Digitisation  (.'nil 
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lulu c.al ion  of 
Natives. 


A root,  Northern  Division. — There  are  in  iliis  district  ‘28  colleges,  supported  by  mauniams 
nnd  tnar.il is,  granted  by  former  Governments,  yielding  It*  516  per  annum,  and  six  Persian 
schools  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  at  an  annual  charge  of  It*  1,361. 

Salem. — There  are  Enam  lands  in  this  district  estimated  to  yield  IIs  per  annum  1,109, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  20  teachers  of  theology,  &c.  and  one  Mussulman 
school,  which  has  laud  for  its  support  yielding  annually  It*  20. 

Tanjore. — There  are  in  this  district  44  schools  and  77  colleges,  which  are  supported 
by  his  Highness  the  lt-ijah.  There  is  no  school  or  college  endowed  particularly  by  the  sircar: 
but  the  free  schools  maintained  by  tile  mission  established  in  Tanjore,  are  stated  by  the 
collector  to  possess  a surramav/iiium,  the  annual  valueof  which  is  tsti mated  at  It*  1,100. 

Trichinopohj. — There  are  in  this  district  seven  schools,  which  possess  endowments  in  laud  to 
the  extent  of  40  cawnies  granted  by  former  Governments. 

Malabar.  — There  is  in  this  district  one  college  supported  by  the  Zamorin  Rajah,  which 
has  also  some  land  attached  to  it. 

The  CoiLKCrons  of  the  undermentioned  Districts  made  Returns  to  the  following  effect : 

Sahm  and  Ooimbuloiv. — It  is  admitted  by  the  collectors  of  these  districts  that  public 
endowments  lor  the  advancement  of  learning  have  been  diverted  from  their  original  purpose 


The  following  STATEMENTS  give  the  result  of  the 


POPULATION  of  COLLECTOR  AXES  under  MADRAS. 

DISTRICTS. 

MALES. 

FEMALES.  * 

TOTAL. 

Total  of  the 
L’opulalion  as  par 
Statements 
submitted  to 
Government  on 
lie  3d  February, 
8th  May,  nnd 
•tth  Dec.  1823. 

— 

Ganjain  - 
Viziigapatam  - 
Rajalimuudry- 
Mnsulipatam  - 
Guntcor 
Nullorc  - 
Bellary 
Cuddapab 
Chingleput  - 
Avcot,  N.  Div's'on 
Arcot,  S.  Division  - 
Salem  - 
Tanjore 
Triehinopoly- 
Madura 
Tinnevolly  - 
Coimbatore  - 
Canara 
Malabar 
Seringaptom  - 
Madras- 

196,170 
482,852 
393,512 
289,166 
243,859 
432,540 
489,673 
578,461 
190,243 
293,539 
217,974 
542,500 
195,522 
247,569 
401,515 
283,719 
316,931 
- No  Stnt< 
458,368 
14,851 
228,636 

179,111 
458,152 
344,796 
240,683  | 
210,895 
406,927 
438,184 
515,999 
172,886 
278,481 
202,556 
533,485 
187,145 
233,723 
386,681 
281,238 
321,263 
jmont  of  the 
449,207 
16,761 
233,415 

375,281 
941,004 
738,308 
5298  49 
454,754 
839,467 
927,857 
1,094,460 
363,129 
577,020 
420,530 
1,075,985 
382,667 
481,292 
788,196 
564,957 
638,199 
Population  c 
907,575 
31,612 
462,051 

332,015  { 
772,570  | 
738,308  { 
529,849  | 
454,754  | 
439,467  { 
927,857  { 
1,094,460  { 
363,129  { 

892.292  | 
455,020  | 

1,075,985  { 
901,353  | 

481.292  | 
788,196  { 
564,957  { 
638,199  ■[ 

ir  number  of  S 
907,575  { 
31,612  | 
462,051  | 

Schools  - - 255 

Colleges  - - nono 

Schools  - - 914 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 291 

Colleges  - - 279 

Schools  - - 484 

Colleges  - - 49 

Schools  - - 574 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 804 

Colleges  - - noun 

Schouls  - - 533 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 494 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 508 

Sanscrit  - - 51 

Schools  - - 630 

Colleges  - - 69 

Schools  - - 875 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 386 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 884 

Colleges  - -109 

Schools  - - 790 

Colleges  - - 9 

Schools  - - 884 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 607 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 673 

Colleges  - - 173 

cliools.* 

Schools  - - 759 

Colleges  - - 1 

Schools  - - 41 

Colleges  - - none 

Schools  - - 305 

Charity  ditto  - 17 

Children  who  receive  1 
private  tuition  at  their  > 
own  houses  - - J 

Total  Schools  12,498 

Total  population 

Printed  image  digitised 

6,502,600 
by  the  l Jni 

6,091,593 

versity  ofS 

12.594,193 

oulnaniptOT 

12,850,941 

i Library-  Digi 

Total  Scholars  - 

1 isation  Lull 

“A  Statement  of  tlio  Population  was  afterwards  submitted,  wl)icb  will 
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or  resumed.  In  the  former  district  the  nelue  of  land  so  diverted,  is  estimated  at  R‘  384  : 
in  the  latter  at  2,208. 

Bellctry.  ■ — The  collector  of  this  district,  submits,  that  although  none  of  the  institutions 
for  education  at  present  existing  in  it  derive  support  from  the  State,  “ there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  former  times,  especially  under  the  Hindoo  Governments,  very  large  grants,  both  in 
money  and  in  land,  were  issued  for  the  support  of  learning  and  he  further  states  his 
opinion  that  many  of  the  Yeomiahs  and  Shotriums  which  are  now  held  by  Brahmins  in 
the  district,  may  be  traced  to  this  source.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  suggestion,  the 
Revenue  Board  appears  to  entertain  considerable  doubts. 
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Ganara. — The  late  principal  collector  of  this  district  stated  generally,  that  there  are  no 
colleges  in  Ganara  for  the  cultivation  of  abstract  science,  neither  are  there  any  fixed 
schools  and  masters  to  teach  them.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  any  institution  of  the 
above  description  having  ever  received  support  in  any  shape  from  the  former  Government. 
In  Canara,  education  is  conducted  so  much  in  private,  that  any  statement  of  the  number 
of  private  schools,  and  of  the  scholars  attending  them,  would  be  of  little  or  no  use,  but.on 
the  contrary,  rather  fallacious,  iu  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  population 
receiving  instruction. 


Information  furnished  bythe  Collectors. 


[Extent  to  which  Means  of  Instruction  are  enjoyed  in  the  several  Colueotorates  under  Madras. 


Hindoo  Scholars. 

Mussulman  Scholars. 

TOTAL. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

MALE. 

FEMALE, 

TOTAL. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

2,938 

12 

2,950 

27 

none 

27 

2,965 

12 

2,977 

9,315 

303 

9,618 

97 

none 

97 

9,412 

303 

9,715 

2,569 

37 

2,606 

52 

nouj) 

52 

2,621 

37 

2,658 

1,454 

1,454 

none 

1,454 

4,775 

31 

4,806 

275 

2 

277 

5,050 

33 

5,083 

19!) 

- 

199 

- 

- 

199 

none 

199 

7,365 

99 

7,464 

257 

3 

260 

7,622 

102 

7,724 

6,946 

55 

7,001 

617 

3 

620 

7,563 

58 

7,621 

6,338 

60 

6,398 

243 

none 

243 

6,581 

60 

6,641 

5,551 

107 

5,658 

341 

1 

342 

5,892 

108 

6,000 

6,941 

116 

7,057 

186  . 

none 

186 

7,127 

116 

7,243 

7,140 

41 

7,181 

552 

11 

563 

7,692 

52 

7,744 

■ — 

10,167 

104 

10,271 

252 

none 

252 

10,419 

104 

10,523 

4,160 

31 

4,191 

432 

27 

459 

4,592 

58 

4,650 

16,495 

154 

16,649 

933 

none 

933 

17,428 

154 

17,582 

769 

none 

769 

none 

- 

- 

769 

none 

769 

9,501 

84 

9,585 

690 

56 

746 

10,191 

140 

10,331 

131 

131 

none 

none 

- 

131 

- 

131 

12,592 

105 

12,630 

1,147 

none 

1,147 

13,676 

105 

13,781 

8,462 

115 

8,579 

796 

2 

798 

9,258 

119 

9,377 

7,812 

82 

7,894 

312 

none 

312 

8,124 

82 

8,206 

724 

none 

724 

none 

‘ 

724 

" 

724 

8,767 

1,068 

9,835 

3,196 

1,122 

4,318 

11,963 

2,109 

14,153 

75 

75 

none 

75 

75 

527 

14 

541 

86 

none 

86 

613  . 

14 

627 

— 

4,966 

127 

5,093 

143 

none 

143 

5,109 

127 

5,236 

404 

49 

453 

10 

- 

10 

414 

49 

463 

24,756 

617 

25,273 

1,690 

none 

1,690 

26,446 

517 

26,963 

171,776 

3,313 

175,089 

12,334 

1,227 

13,561 

184,110 

4,540 

188,650 

be  foun 
(445 
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Appendix  (I.) 

Education  of 
Natives. 


From  the  foregoing  statement,  the  Board  of  Revenue  observed,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  are  receiving  education  in  these  provinces,  is  188,650  out  ofa 
population  of  12,850,941,  or  1 in  67. 

These  reports  ( with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  collector  of  Bellary)  furnish  no  answer 
to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  boohs  generally  read  at  the  schools,  except  that  the  Shasters 
and  Vedas  are  read,  and  that  the  sciences  of  theology,  astronomy,  logic,  and  law,  are 
taught,  but  chiefly  privately. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  collector  of  Bellary,  gives  the  titles  of  several  books  which  are  read 
at  the  schools,  and  enters  very  largely  into  a detail  of  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in 
them,  and  of  the  several  languages  taught  there. 

On  the  revenue  proceedings  of  the  10th  March  1826,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  recorded  a 
minute  containing  his  observations  on  the  information  communicated  by  the  collectors  in 
their  reports  to  the  Revenue  Board.  “ From  these  reports,"  he  remarks,  “it  appears  that 
the  number  of  schools,  aud  of  what  are  called  colleges  iu  the  territories  under  the  presidency, 
amount  to  12,498,  and  the  population  to  12,850,941,  so  that  there  is  one  school  to  every 
1,000  of  the  population  ; but  as  only  a few  females  are  taught  in  schools,  we  may  reckon 
one  school  to  every  500  of  the  population." 

The  observation  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  the  proportion  of  the  population 
receiving  education  did  not  exceed  1 in  67,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  remarks,  is  correct  only  as 
it  regards  the  whole  population,  but  not  as  regards  the  male  part  of  it,  of  which  tlie  propor- 
tion is  much  greater. 

The  male  population  he  estimates  at  6,425,000.  The  proportion  of  this  number, 
“ between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years,  which  is  the  period  which  boys  in  general  remain 
at  school,”  be  takes  at  one  ninth  or  713,000.  This  he  takes  to  be  the  number  of  boys 
that  would  be  at  school,  if  all  the  males  above  ten  years  of  age  were  educated ; but 
the  number  actually  attending  the  schools  appearing  to  be  not  more  than  184,110,  it 
follows  that  not  quite  one  iu  four  of  the  male  population  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a school 
education,  and  that  the  female  population  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of  it.  But  taking 
into  this  account  the  probable  numbers  taught  at  home,  (which  the  collector’s  returns  do 
nob  state,  excepting  that  in  Madras  the  private  scholars  amount  to  26,963,  or  about  five 
tunes  more  than  those  taught  in  the  schools,)  Sir'  Thomas  Munro  considers  it  probable 
that  the  number  of  the  male  population  who  now  receive  education  is  nearer  to  one-third 
than  one  fourth.  The  practice  of  private  tuition,  he  observes,  varies  considerably.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  the  proportion  is  very  different  in  different 
classes.  In  some  it  is  nearly  the  whole,  in  others  it  is  hardly  one-tenth. 

He  further  observes,  that  low  as  the  state  of  education  in  India  is  admitted  to  be,  com- 
pared with  that  of  out  own  country,  it  is  even  now,  he  thinks,  higher  than  it  was  in  most 
European  countries  at  no  very  distant  period.  “ It  has  no  doubt,"  he  adds,  “ been  better  in 
earlier  times,  but  for  the  hist  century  it  does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  other  change 
than  what  arose  from  the  number  of  schools  diminishing  in  one  place  and  increasing  in 
another,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  population,  from  war  and  other  causes." 

The  ignorance  of  professed  teachers  and  poverty  of  parents,  are  considered  ns  the  causes 
which  now  combine  to  keep  education  in  a low  state. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  great  number  of  professed  teachers,  the  number  of  scholars 
attached  to  each  is  small,  and  the  monthly  rate  paid  by  each  scholar  does  not  exceed  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  annas  ; so  that  teachers  do  not  earn  more  than  six  or  seven  rupees 
monthly,  which  is  not  considered  an  allowance  sufficient  to  induce  men  properly  qualified 
to  follow  the  profession. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  he  suggests  the  endowment  of  schools  through  the  country  by 
the  Government.  As  a preliminary  measure  he  proposes  a school  for  educating  teachers 
at  Madias,  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Madras  School-book  Society,  towards  which  he 
recommends  that  the  Government  should  allow  700  rupees  per  month ; also  that  two 
principal  schools  should  be  estabb'shed  in  each  collectorate,  one  for  Hindoos  and  the  other 
for  Mahomedans,  and  that  hereafter,  as  teachers  can  be  found,  the  Hindoo  schools  shonld 
be  augmented,  so  as  to  give  one  to  each  tehsildary,  which  would  be  about  fifteen  to  each 
collectorate.  The  Mahomedan  population  not  amounting  to  above  one-twentieth  of  the 
Hindoo,  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  establish  one  Mahomedan  school  in  each  collectorate 
except  Arcot,  and  a few  other  collectorates,  where  the  proportion  of  the  Mahomedan  popu- 
lation is  greater. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  total  expense  attending  the  execution  of  this  project: 


Madras  School-book  Society,  per  month  ... 
Collectorate  schools,  Mahomedan,  20,  at  1 5 rupees  -• 

Ditto  - - Hindoo,  20,  at  16  rupees 

Tebsildary  - „ 300,  at  9 rupees 

Per  month,  R' 


Rupees. 

700 

300 

300 

2,700 


4,000 


Although,  it  is  observed,  the  salary  of  nine  rupees  monthly  from  Government  to  each 
teacher  may  appear  small,  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  teachers  will  get  as  much 
again  from  their  scholars,  their  situation  will  probably  be  better  than  that  of  parish  school- 
masters in  Scotland  In  order  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  Court’s  sanction  is 
solicited  for  a disbursement,  of  not  loss  than  half  a lac  of  rupees,  exclusive  of  any  public 
endowments,  which  may  be  found  available. 

Printed*  )Thmi3fl;Militi^  induct iii  the  education 

of  the  people,  will  be’  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  country  ; for  the  general 

diffusion 
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diffusion  of  knowledge  is  inseparably  followed  by  more  orderly  habits,  by  increasing  in- 
dustry, by  a taste  for  the  comforts  of  life,  by  exertion  to  acquire  them,  and  by  tlie  growing 
prosperity  of  the  people." 

The  minute  of  Sir  Thomas  Murn-o  concludes  by  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  an  expression  of  the  most  entire  confidence  in 
the  final  success  of  the  measure,  although  he  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  that  success  must 
be  progressive  and  will  be  slow. 

with  a very  Blight  modification,  the  Council  have  concurred  in  their  President's  sugges- 
tions, which  are  accordingly  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  a Committee  of  Public  Instruction  at  Madras  : 
H.  S.  Gimme,  junior,  W.  Oliver,  John  Stokes,  and  A.  D.  Campbell,  esquires. 

These  gentlemen  have  been  informed  that  the  object  of  their  appointment  is  the  general 
improvement  of  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  territories  subject  to  Fort  St.  George. 
They  have  been  directed  to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  its  actual  state,  and  to  consider 
and  report  to  Government  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  then'  inquiries  and  deliberations 
respecting  the  best  means  of  improving  it.  They  have  also  been  informed,  that  it  was 
intended  to  commit  to  them  the  duty  of  directing  and  superintending  the  conduct  of  such 
measures  as  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  adopt  with  reference  to  that  great  object. 
Detailed  instructions  have  also  beeu  given  to  them,  founded  on  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  minute  by  Sir  Thomas  Muuro,  and  nearly  in  the  terms  of  that  minute.  Mr.  George 
Hyne  was  appointed  their  secretary,  and  a disbursement  of  R’  45,000  per  annum  authorized, 
inclusive  of  R'  6,000  per  annum,  and  exclusive  of  a donation  of  R'  3,000  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Madras  School-hook  Society,  whose  benevolent  labours  are  warmly  eulogised,  and 
a confident  persuasion  expressed  that  they  will,  by  furnishing  good  school-books,  materially 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which  the  committee  has  been  instituted 

This  committee  has  forwarded  one  report  to  Government,  under  date  the  16  th  May 
1826,  (entered  on  the  proceedings  of  the  26tli  of  that  month,)  stating  that  its  members 
have  assembled  and  made  the  several  preliminary  arrangements  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  public  business ; also  that  the}1  had  applied  bo  the  College  Council  for  teachers 
of  the  following  languages,  which  they  have  obtained  at  the  following  rates  of  addition  to 
their  present  pay,  should  the  Government  approve  of  it : — 

Sanscrit  - - per  month,  - - R"  70 


Arabic  and  Persian  - - - - 70 

Teeloogoo  - - - - - - 15 

Tamul  ------  15 

Canar  ose  - - - - - - 15 

185 

They  have  also  proposed  that  these  teachers  shall  instruct 

20  Hindoos,  at  15  rupees,  - 300 

20  Mahomedans,  at  15  rupees,  - - 300 

Making  a total  expenditure  of  per  month  785 
Exclusive  of  an  English  teacher  - 300 

Total  - R8  1,085 
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The  report  of  the  committee  further  states  the  death  of  Mi-.  Hyne,  them  secretary,  to 
succeed  whom  the  Government  appointed  Captain  Henry  Harltness,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee had  advertised  for  an  English  master. 

The  Government  approved  this  report,  and  sanctioned  the  disbursement  specified  in  it. 

Madras  School-book  Society. 

Towards  the  objects  of  this  society  (the  constitution  of  which  is  similar  to  that  at  Calcutta), 
Sir  Thomas  Mum-o,  in  his  minute,  recorded  on  the  Revenue  Consultations  of  the  1 0 tli  March 
1826,  proposed  that  the  Government  should  allow  700  rupees  per  month,  as  follows : 

For  interest  of  money  employed  in  building,  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  R"  500 
The  expenses  of  the  press,  - --  --  --  - 200 

Ra700 

It  was,  however,  subsequently  determined  to  allow  this  society  a gratuity  of  3,000 
rupees,  and  an  annual  sum  of  6,000  rupees. 


BOMBAY. 

At  this  Presidency,  as  at  those  of  Bengal  and  Fort  St.  George,  the  maintenance  of  charity  x,0{,tcr  to  4 March 
schools  for  general  education  appears  to  have  been  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  Compauy's  1752.  101  to  103. 
chaplains,  for  which  they  occasionally  received  special  allowances  or  gratuities.  In  March  31  March  1756. 
17-52,  two  additional  chaplains  were  appointed  for  Tellicheny  and  Anjengo,  “that  the  rising  131,  132. 
generation  might  be  instructed  in  the  Protestant  religion.”  The  Court  also  recommended  to 
the  Bombay  Government  “the  settingup  and  establishing  charity  schools,  wherein  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers,  mariners,  topasses,  and  others,  might  be  educated  as  well  at  the  subordinates 
as  at  Bombay,’’  and  promised  the  Company’s  assistance  in  the  execution  of  any  plan  which 
(445. — I.)  3 G 2 might 
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might  be  found  practicable.  By  a subsequent  order,  bastards  and  the  children  of  slaves  on 

Letter  to  one  side  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  if  the  children  would  mix  with  them. 

21  April  1771.  'The  Bombay  School  and  Mrs.  Boyd’s  Gka/rity. 

In  the  year  1767,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Boyd  bequeathed  about  6,000  rupees  for  the  endowment 
.p  ...  of  a charity  school  in  the  town  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 

2 May  1806  6cription  from  the  year  1718.  Some  legal  obstacles  to  the  appropriation  of  tliis  legacy 

Cons.26  Dec.  1807.  having  arisen  out  of  a prevalent  opinion  that  when  Mrs.  Boyd  made  her  will  she  was  not 
12  Feb.  1808.  in  fact  a widow,  but  had  a husband  living  in  England,  the  money  has  been  allowed  to 

5 Nov.  1807.  accumulate  at  interest  in  the  Company's  treasvuy,  where  it  stands  as  a credit  to  Eleanor 

Public  to  Boyd,  in  the  books  of  the  court  of  the  recorder ; the  question  as  to  its  appropriation  re- 

27  June  1810.  maining  in  that  court  undecided  so  late  as  the  year  182-1.  The  amount  of  legacy  and 

19  to  21.  interest  was  at  that  time  R'  18,831.  1.  23. 

Letter  to  In  1771,  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  the  sum  of  R*  1,000  to  be  presented  to  the  Rev. 

21  April  1771.  Mr.  Howell,  one  of  the  Company's  chaplains,  for  the  additional  trouble  he  had  had  in 
superintending  the  charity  school. 

Letter  from  20  Feb.  1808 1 27  June  At  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  school,  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  1807, 
1810;  Cons,  o June,  22  July  1810;  granted  the  sum  of  R*  2,712,  as  an  augmentation  of  an  aggregate  siuu  of  R‘37,288, 
Public  to  9 Mnr.  1815;  Cons.  29Mnr.  ]Jejng  tiie  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  school  then  in  deposit ; by  which  a total  sum 
19  July  1815;  Com.  15  Feb.'s  July  was  formed  of  R’  10,000,  which  latter  sum  the  Court,  in  1810,  allowed  to 
1815;  from  21  Aug.  1815;  2-t  Feb.  be  held  in  their  treasury  at  an  annual  interest  of  8 per  cent,  (being  the  rate  ofin- 
151°;  2Mn)e"G1Juxie  ^"juT  Apr’  Merest  which  money  then  bore),  and  authorized  the  Bombay  Government  to  pay 
22' Oct.  me?  Une'  Uy  the  same  to  the  managers  of  the  school.  The  principal  and  interest,  however, 
Com.  3. 17  Dec.  1817;  appear  to  have  been  allowed  by  the  managers  to  accumulate  in  the  Company’s 

sMnreh,  18ig.  treasury,  from  May  1812  till  April  1824.  It  then  became  a question  after  what 

From  3UAug.  to  29  Sept.  1818;  ’ rate  interest  upon  this  deposit  should  be  computed,  and  whether  compound  inter- 
Revcnuc  to  u July  1819.  est  should  be  allowed.  Upon  the  latter  supposition,  the  managers  had,  on  the  30th 

of  April  1824,  a demand  on  the  Company’s  treasury  of  R'  81,149,  exclusive  of  Mrs.  Boyd’s 
legacy ; but  the  Bombay  Government  resolved  to  allow  only  simple  interest  at  the  current 
rates,  which  reduced  the  claim  to  R’46,11 5,  subject  to  a reference  to  the  Comb  of  Directors. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  charge  made  upon  the  funds  of  the  Company  for  the  support 
of  tliis  school,  exclusive  of  interest  of  money,  land  and  medical  aid,  appears  to  have  been 
about  Rs  3,600  ; bub  the  total  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  school’s 
existence  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Society  for  -promoting  the  Education  of  the  Foot  withm  the  Government  of  Bombay. 

On  the  29th  January  1815,  a voluntary  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  took 
place  in  the  vestry  room,  at  which  a society  was  formed  under  the  above  designation.  The 
plan  of  tuition  adopted  by  this  society  was  that  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Doctor  Bell, 
and  under  its  auspices  the  several  schools  have  been  established  which  ore  stated  in  the 
subjoined  List.  The  Governor  of  Bombay  was  chosen  perpetual  president  of  the  society. 
The  donations  of  the  inhabitants,  within  the  first  and  second  years,  were  considerable,  being 
sufficient  to  create  a fund  of  Rs  20,000,  after  allowing  of  an  expenditure  to  that  amount.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  also,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  authorized  a monthly  donation 
of  Rs  500 ; which  strm  the  society  continue  to  receive  from  the  Company’s  treasury. 

List  of  Schools  established  by  the  Education  Society-. 

(From  the  Society’s  Report  of  1821-2.) 


22  Oct.  1810. 

Com.  3.  17  Dec.  1817 ; 

5 March,  25  June  1818; 
to  27  Aug.  1817;  18  May  1819 
From  3 Aug.  to  29  Sept.  1818; 
Revenue  to  14  July  1819. 


- Central  School  at  Bombay 


[Boarders 
Half  ditto 
Day  Scholars  - 


1818, 1819  Four  Native  Schools  at  Bombay 
1817  - School  at  Surat  - 

School  at  Tannah  - 
School  at  Broach  - 


f Christiana 
t Natives 

{Christians 
Natives 

{Christians 
Natives 


Exclusive  of  the  Regimental  Schools  which  are-  also  1 
under  the  management  of  the  School  Society,  and  l 
contain  Pupils  ------  -J 


The  Education  Society  has  received  from  the  Bombay  Government  grants  of  ground  for 
the  sites  of  its  several  schools. 
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By  the  printed  report  of  1 825,  recently  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  appears  

that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  several  schools,  including  the  regimental  schools,  had  Appendix  (L) 

decreased  rather  more  than  100.  It  also  appears  that  the  Bombay  Government  make  a 

separate  allowance  to  the  society  of  about  R’  5,000  per  annum  for  legitimate  children;  but  0-)  Memoir  by 
it  is  presumed  that  by  this  description  the  children  of  European  parents  are  chiefly  intended.  'I'llomas  Fisher , 
By  the  Report  of  1826,  which  has  also  been  received,  it  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  Eaq' 
January  there  had  been  admitted  into  the  central  schools  since  the  year  1815 


Boarders  - 

Apprenticed  and  otherwise  removed 

Remaining  on  1st  January  1826 


That  there  had  also  been  day-scholars  admitted 
Left  School  - 

Remaining  on  1st  January  1826 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

- 

367 

228 

695 

- 

257 

148 

405 

- 

110 

80 

190 

Christians. 

Natives. 

Total. 

- 

268 

472 

740 

- 1 

227 

368 

595 

_ 

41  i 

104  | 

145 

Total  remaining  in  Central  Schools  on  the 
In  Surat  School  - 
In  Tannak  School  - 
In  the  Regimental  Schools 


1st  day  of  January  1826 

{'Christians  - 
Natives 


Total  Scholars 


335 

} 51 
15 
183 


584- 


It  also  appears,  that  towards  the  support  of  this  establishment  the  Company  subscribed 
in  the  year  1826  - --  --  - -Ef  5,280 

And  an  allowance  to  legitimate  children  of  rupees  - - 6,095 

Malting  a total  of  R8  11,375 


Bombay  Native  School-book  and  School  Society. 

This  institution  was  formed  at  Bombay  hi  the  year  1823,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
education  among  the  natives,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  by  patronizing  and 
encouraging  the  compilation  of  elementary  books  in  the  native  languages,  as  well  as  by 
purchasing  and  disseminating  such  as  might  be  judged  worthy  of  the  countenance  of  the 
society.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  society,  embodied  in  its  regulations, 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  and  rules  on  which  education  is  conducted  by  the  natives 
themselves  ; and  in  consonance  with  those  principles,  the  society  adopted  the  Lancosterian 
plan  of  instruction,  and  particularly  the  great  principle  of  that  plan,  tuition  by  the  scholars 
themselves ; but  so  modified  as  to  avoid  the  evils  attendant  on  the  same,  when  brought 
into  operation  in  schools  conducted  wholly  by  natives. 

In  October  1823,  the  society  applied  to  the  Governor  in  Council  for  pecuniary  aid  in 
furtherance  of  their  plans,  and  obtained  the  following  grants  : 


To  enable  them  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  room  in  which  they  meet,  and  j 
have  a depository  of  books,  per  month  - - J 

A sum  which  had  previously  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  1 
Persian  secretary  for  the  encouragement  of  native  works  - J 
For  the  support  of  Maliratta  and  Guzzerattee  schools 
For  English  schools  - 

Salary  for  the  native  secretary  ------ 

Maliratta  and  Guzerattee  Buperintendants  - 


Per  Month 
Or,  per  Annum 


R* 


Eupoes. 

80 


150 

200 

100 


The  Bombay  Government  have  also  supplied  the  society  gratuitously  with  a lithographic 
press,  and  have  recommended  the  publication  of  several  useful  works,  particularly  elemen- 
tary books  in  geometry  and  in  ethics,  so  written  as  to  discountenance  the  marriage  of 
infants,  expensive  feasts,  and  other  erroneous  practices  of  the  Hindoos. 

In  1824,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  this  society  with  the  School  Society  of  the  Southern 
Conean,  but  the  project  was  subsequently  abandoned. 

By  the  report  of  the  society’s  proceedings  in  the  year  1824-5,  it  appears  that  a very 
liberal  contribution  of  R' 3,550  has  been  made  by  24  native  gentlemen,  towards  erecting 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

(445.— L)  3 a 3 This 
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This  report  also  contaius  a list  of  elementary  works  printed  and  published  by  the 
society,  comprehending  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  spelling  books  of  the  Mahrattee, 
Goojrattee,  and  Hindoostannee  languages,  with  some  elementary  books  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  geography,  and  a few  books  of  fables  and  tales. 

Dr.  J ohn  Taylor  having  bequeathed  to  the  Company  his  valuable  Sanscrit,  Mahratta, 
and  Guzerattee  library,  it  was  presented  to  the  Native  Sohool-boolc  and  School  Society, 
in  the  name  of  the  Company,  us  the  foundation  of  a native  library. 

By  the  society’s  report  of  1825-6,  submitted  to  the  Government  in  March  1826,  it 
appears  that  25  Mahrattas  and  16  Goojrattees  had  been  admitted  as  schoolmasters  since 
the  date  of  their  preceding  report. 


Special  Committee  of  the  Native  School-book  and  School  Society. 

Early  in  1824,  a special  committee  of  the  Bombay  Native  School-book  and  School 
Society  was  appointed  to  examine  the  system  of  education  prevailing  among  the  natives, 
and  to  suggest  the  improvements  necessary  to  be  applied  to  it. 

Their  report  is  recorded  on  the  public  proceedings  of  the  10th  March  1824',  prefaced  by 
a minute  of  the  Governor,  and  accompanied  by  several  other  documents  and  minutes  of  the 
Council.  It  commences  by  enumerating  the  evils  which  have  distinguished  the  Indian 
system  of  education,  and  concludes  by  suggesting  remedies. 

The  first  and  principal  evil  mentioned  is  the  deplorable  deficiency  of  books  of  instruction, 
of  which  it  is  stated  there  are  actually  none  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  two  provinces. 

The  second,  the  want  of  an  easy  and  efiicacious  method  of  imparting  instruction. 

The  third,  the  want  of  properly  qualified  persons. 

The  fourth,  the  want  of  funds. 

The  remedy  to  the  first  of  these  evils,  the  committee  conceive,  can  only  be  found  in  the 
exertions  of  European  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  languages,  and  capable  of  pointing 
out  to  suck  intelligent  natives  as  may  lend  their  assistance,  the  proper  mode  of  reducing 
these  languages  to  fixed  roles  and  principles,  and  of  employing  them  in  the  translation  of 
such  works  from  English  ns  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Directora  They  therefore 
recommend  a series  of  publications  adapted  to  the  object  of  imparting  elementary  know- 
ledge, to  which  the  labours  of  the  education  society  will,  it  is  expected,  materially  con- 
tribute. The  class  of  publications  referred  to  is  wholly  elementary,  embracing  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  philosophy,  history,  and  ethics.  The  scale  of  remune- 
ration to  the  translators  to  be  governed  wholly  by  the  merit  of  the  production.  And  it 
is  recommended  that  lithographic  presses  should  be  employed,  as  most  economical,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a free  open  writing  hand. 

To  remedy  the  second  evil  mentioned,  it  is  suggested,  after  a comparison  of  the  Malabar 
system  of  tuition  with  the  more  extended  and  improved  plans  of  Lancaster  and  Bell,  that  the 
latter  should  be  adopted  as  possessing  the  greatest  advantages.  The  committee  recommend 
that  the  study  of  English  should  be  provided  for  and  permitted,  as  a reward  to  those  who 
may  have  successfully  attended  to  the  study  of  the  Mahratta  and  Guzerattee  languages. 
To  remedy  the  third  evil,  it  is  proposed  to  assemble  at  Bombay,  and  initiate  into  the 
system  of  education  which  it  is  designed  to  promote,  a certain  number  of  young  men  who 
are  afterwards  to  he  stationed  as  head  masters  and  superintendants  on  salary  as  follows  : 


Two  at  Bombay  and  Salsette,  one  for  Guzerattee,  and  one  for  Mahratta, 
and  to  exercise  superintendence  over  the  native  department  of  tuition 
generally  - salary  100  rupees  each  per  month 

Two  others  in  the  Deccan  for  the  Mahratta  language,  one  at  Poona,  the 
other  .at  Dhoolea,  60  rupees  each  - 

Two  in  Guzerat  for  Guzerattee,  one  at  Surat,  tire  other  at  Ahmedabad, 

60  rupees  each  - 

English  Teachers  to  be  rewarded  according  to  merit. 

Tire  whole  establishment  to  be  under  the  European  secretary  of  the 
society,  to  whose  native  secretary  it  is  proposed  to  allow  a salary  of 
rupees  per  month  --------- 

To  which,  adding  for  English  schools : 

At  Bombay  ---------- 

In  the  Deccan  - --  --  --  -- 

In  Guzerat  - --  --  --  -- 


Rupees. 


200 

120 

120 

100 

100 

60 

60 


The  Total  Monthly  Expenditure  will  be 


R"  - 760 


As  the  only  available  remedy  for  the  fowrlh  evil,  the  want  of  funds,  the  committee  make 
their-  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  Government ; after  showing,  by  the  annual  statement  of 
the  School-book  Society’s  funds,  their  own  inability  to  meet  the  additional  charge. 

In  a minute  recorded  by  Mr.  Warden  on  the  foregoing  paper,  that  gentleman  suggested 
the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  natives,  in  procuring  education, 
lest  they  should  be  led  to  depend  too  much  on  Government  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
He  suggested  that  a preference  should  be  held  out  in  tire  appointments  to  official  situations, 
to  those  who  might  qualify  themselves  in  particular  attainments,  making  it  a rule  that  no 
person,  of  whatever  rank,  should  be  employed  without  being  able  to  read  surd  write.  Mr. 
Warden  also  suggested  that  advantages  might  be  attained  from  mdiredly  encouraging 
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the  missionary  societies,  who  have  hitherto  promoted  education  with  success.  “ I entirety 
concur,”  he  observes,  “ with  the  Governor  in  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  all  attempts 
at  religious  improvement ; yet  so  long  as  the  natives  do  not  complain  of  the  interference  of 
the  missionaries  with  their  prejudices,  and  so  long  as  they  prosecute  their  labour’s  with  the 
caution  and  judgment  they  have  hitherto  manifested,  their  exertions  cannot  fail  of  being 
profitable.  Even  if  they  combine  religious  with  moral  instruction,  no  clanger  will  arise  out 
of  their  agency.  The  beneficial  result  may  not  be  immediately  conspicuous,  yet  it  must 
ultimately  appear,  even  if  limited  to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  natives.  If 
education  should  not  produce  a rapid  cLange  in  them  opinions  on  the  fallacy  of  their  own 
religion,  it  will  at  least  render  them  more  honest  and  industrious  subjects." 

Mr.  Warden  did  not  fully  concur  with  the  president  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  some 
of  the  measures  suggested  by  the  special  committee  The  press  he  thought  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  aid  of  the  great  object  contemplated,  were  its  services  rendered  less 
directly  under  the  control  of  Government,  and  encouragement  merely  given  to  such  of  its 
spontaneous  productions  as  might  be  calculated  for  extensive  usefulness.  After  considerable 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the  Council,  whose  minutes  are  recorded  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  10th  March  1824,  it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  decision  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  for  the  present,  on  the  question  of  aiding  the  Native  School-book  and  School 
Society,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  stated  in  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of 
that  society ; but  to  apply  to  England  for  lithographic  presses  for  the  use  of  the  society  ; 
to  allow  a monthly  rent  of  80  rupees  for  a receptacle  or  depository  for  the  publications  of 
the  society  and  place  of  meeting  for  its  committee ; and  to  afford  the  other  aids  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  society  already  quoted. 

It  was  also  determined  to  call  upon  the  several  collectors  to  report  to  Government — 

The  number  of  village  schools  in  their  zillahs  respectively  ? 

What  proportion  that  number  bears  to  the  number  of  villages  ? 

What  allowances  are  granted  to  schoolmasters,  and  from  what  source  ? 

Whether  similar  provisions  could  be  made  for  schoolmasters  in  villages  now  without 
schools  1 

Whether,  if  small  salaries  for  teachers  were  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  revenues  of 
villages,  where  they  are  required,  and  to  be  inserted  among  the  village  expenses, 
effectual  means  could  be  employed  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  what  allowances  would  he  sufficient  ? 

Whether  such  charges  might  not  be  made  upon  lands  granted  from  time  to  time,  as 
sircar,  wurchasuns,  enams,  &c. 

Whether  there  ore  any  religious  allowances,  which  although  it  might  be  impolitic  to 
resume  them,  might  by  proper  management  be  diverted  to  this  purpose  ? 

Whether  a payment  of  money  for  this  purpose  might  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
religious  or  other  services,  for  the  performances  of  which  lands  are  often  held? — And, 

Whether  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  a rule,  that  after  a certain  number  of  years, 
no  person  should  ho  entertained  as  a public  servant,  unless  able  to  read  and  write. 
Also  to  report  generally  such  observations  as  they  might  find  occasion  to  offer  on  the 
subject. 

REPORTS  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Territories  subject  to 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

In  January  1825,  tlio  Governor  and  Council  recorded  such  Reports  as  had  then  been 
transmitted  to  thorn  by  the  revenue  and  judicial  officers  in  the  following  districts : 

Ahmedabad. 

Southern  Concan. 

Kaira. 

Northern  Concan. 

Surat. 

Broach, 

Khandeish. 

Some  of  these  reports  are  voluminous,  and  contain  minutely  detailed  statements  of  the 
institutions  in  existence  for  the  promotion  of  education  among  the  natives.  Others  are  less 
satisfactory,  and  they  do  not  all  fully  meet  the  points  of  inquiry  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Government.  The  following  is  a brief  analysis  of  them. 


Gen.  Cons. 

19  Jan.  1825.  27. 
16  Jan.  21  to  105 
Education  Cons. 
14Dec.1815.lto8. 
31  Dec.  6,7. 


Appendix  (I.) 
(1.)  Memoir  by 
Thomas  Fisher, 
Esq. 
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AN  ABSTRACT  of  the  Returns  from  the  Magistrates  and  Collectors  of  the  several  Districts 

on  the  Public  Proceedings 

1.  2.  3. 


N UMBER 
of 

SCHOOLS  and  SCHOLARS. 


VILLAGES 
That  hare 
ISCHOOL  S. 


NUMBER  of  VILLAGES. 


XLOWANCES  to  SCHOOLMASTERS, 
and  from  -what  Source  derived 


Alimcdabad  - 
A Craford,  Collector, 


City  - 21  Nayer 
Villages  63  Brahmins 

Ditto  408 
|Wnnnces  1,080 
Komhees  524 

17  other 
ICnstcs  480 
|ln  Goga  157 

Total  2,651 


A more  detailed  Report  of  the  21  schools  in  the 
city  of  Ahmedabad, furnished  by  Mr.  W.  A.  .Tones, 
tbo  magistrate,  is  entered  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  31st  of  December,  not  materially  differing  From 
that  of  Mr.  Craford,  except  that  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  is  represented  ns  not  strictly  here' 
ditary. 


Southern  Conean  - 
V.  Hale,  Judge,  nntll 
Lieut.  J.  B.  Jervis, 
wlio  is  employed  on 
statistical  survey. 


Kaira  District 
Thomas  Williamson, 
acting  Collector  nnd| 
Magistrate. 


86 

(58  in  private 
dwellings, 
and  28  in 
temples.) 


139 

badly  con- 
ducted. 


Kaira  Sudder  Station 
J.  D.Do  Vitre,  Criminal|Tl 
Judge. 


Northern  Conean  - 
Evan  H.Bailie,  Criminal) 
Judge. 


1,500 

of  all  enstes, 
including 
|567  Brahmins, 
and  no  girls. 


seldom  more 
[than  100  boyal 
in  eaoh 
school,  in 
general  much 
less. 


230 

average 
number  of  all 
classes. 


'bo  education! 
does  not  ex- 
teud  beyond 
the  rudiments 
of  reading  and  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 


Gov!.  - 1 
Charitable  2 
Hindoo 
Mab“ 


Three  per  Cent. 

928 


- - The  manner  of  remunerating 
teachers  is  exceedingly  various, 
each  village  having  a mode  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  The  more  general 
practice  is,  for  each  boy  to  present 
daily  about  a handful  of  flour. 
A sum  of  from  one  to  five  rupees 
is  also  usually  paid  on  his  leaving 
school.  The  parents  nlso  pay 
about  one  rupee  and  a half  on  the 
boy  being  perfect  in  tbo  first 
15  lessons.  A similar  sum  on 
his  acquiring  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  alphabet,  and  another  simi- 
lar sum  when  ho  is  nblo  to  write, 
to  cast  up  accounts,  and  to  draw 
out  bills  of  exchange.  The  office 
of  schoolmaster  is  generally  here- 
ditary. 


2,240£ 
containing  s 
population 
[under  12  years] 
of  age,  of 
boys  128,883, 
girls  77,682. 


579 


- - Pecuniary  payments,  amount- 
ing to  about,  four  rupees  a month 
upon  an  average  (a  salary  which 
is  stated  to  be  perfectly  i n adequate 
for  efficient  instruction)  ;it.  is  also 
customary  in  Hindoo  schools,  for 
each  child  to  give  two  mutwars 
of  rice  per  month,  and  the  sliewoo 
pice,  or  two  pice,  to  the  teachers 
on  evory  great  Hindoo  holiday  : 
but  this  custom  is  not  invariably 
observed. 

| - - The  boys  daily,  when  they  quit 
| tbo  school  in  the  evening,  present 
a handful  of  grain,  seldom  exceeding  a quarter  of  a seer  i and 
when  they  finally  leave  the  school  make  the  master  a present 
of  two  or  three  rupees.  Boys  of  respectable  families  also 
give  half  a rupee  on  first  entering  the  school,  and  on  days 
of  ceremony  send  him  a meal  of  grain  ghee.  They  also 
sometimes  beg  for  him  from  respectable  visitors.  Total 
of  income  between  40  and  100  rupees. 

The  office  confined  toBraliminsi 
though  not  hereditary.  They  ro* 
ceive  generally  sevon  seers  of 
grain  monthly  from  the  parent  of 
each  boy,  and  five  rupees  in  cash 
when  hois  withdrawn fromschooL 


R’ 

Fixed  pay  from  Government  \ gQ 
por  month  - - - J 

Ditto  from  American-)  gg 
Missionary  Society  - J 
Various  Allowances  from  parents 
between  per  month,  R’40  & 3.3. 
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subject  to  tbe  Government  of  Bombay,  of  the  State  of  Education  \ 
of  26th  January  1825,  Nos.  21  to  44. 

6.  G. 


t those  Districts,  recorded 


6. 


Whether  similar  Provision 
for  Schoolmasters 
could  be  mndo  in  Villages 
now  without  Schools. 


Might,  bn  established 
by  the  Government. 

In  Pergunnnlis : 

Schools. 

Dlmndoolcn  - 17 
Dan  poor  - - 3 

Dholka  - - - 47 
Dhuskroe  - - 26 
~93~ 

Probable  Number  of 
Scholars : 
Dhundooka  - 
Danpoor 
Dholka 
Dliuskroo 


j™  -j4 


453 


1.138 


If. 


Dholka  - - 886 

Dliuskroo  - 575 

No  increase  considered 
necessary  by  Mr.  Hale. 


- - Expresses  doubts 
on  this  point  owing  to 
the  apathy  of  pn routs, 
but  conceives  Go- 
vernment might  with 
advantage  endow  one 
or  two  schools  for  the 
lower  orders,  under 
the  superintendence  of 
tho  law  officers  and 
pundits  of  the  courts. 


Whether  small  Salaries 
for  Teachers 

conld  not  be  secured  in  the 
way  of  Charge  upon 
the  Public  Treasury. 


- - Yes  ; monthly  al- 
lowances of  about  five 
or  eight  rupees  from 
the  jumma  of  the  vil- 
lage. 


(445.-1.) 


- - Lieut.  J.  B.  Jervis 
suggests  a sealo  of 
remuneration  from  tho 
public  treasury  (for 
which  see  seq.)  total 
amount  per  annum, 
If  34,360. 


- - Such  an  arrange- 
ment considered  to  bo 
necessary  to  the  re- 
spectability of  tho 
schoolmaster,  and  n, 
plan  submitted.  See 
seq. 


- - Yes  ; a monthly  sti- 
pend of  15  rupees  to 
tho  head  masters,  and 
an  allowanco  of  three 
rupees  each  to  a cer- 
tain number  of  assis- 
tants, would  bo  ample. 

- - Submits  that  a pay- 
ment per  head  would 
ho  preferable  to  fixed 
pay,  and  that  it  should 
not  bo  largo ; tho 
greatest  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  native  edu- 
cation arises  out  of  tlm 
mal-nppropriniion  of 
the  funds  allotted  for 
its  support. 
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Whether  such  Charges 
might  not 
be  made  on  Lauds. 


- - Yes ; by  grants  of 
from  10  to  20  begahs 
of  ground,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vil- 
lage. 


- - There  are  some  vil- 
lages given  in  ennm 
to  certain  deities,  the 
produce  of  which  is 
now  distributed  to  pil- 
grims, and  might  bo 
employed  in  upholding 
schools. 

No  answer 


Whether 
anyHeligioui 
Allowances 
might  bo  so 
appropriated. 


Whether 
a Payment  in 
.Money  for 
the  purpose 
might  not  lie 
accepted 
in  lieu  of  the 
Uoligious  or 
|otlicr  Services, 

performance 
if\vhieliXnnds| 
are  often  held. 


No  answer 


Answered 
in  the  hist 
reply. 


Nothing 

available. 


Tho  nature 
of  the 
tenures  in 
Kftivn  it  is 
believed 
|will  not  ad-| 
mil  of  such 
a commu- 
tation. 
No  answer 


Whether  any 
inconvenience  would  arise 
from  a Rule,  that  after 
a certain  number  of  Years, 
no  Person  should  he 
entertained  ns  a Public 
Servant,  unless  capable  of 
Reading  and  Writing. 


- - Such  a rule  would 
be  attended  with  diffi- 
culties for  some  years 
to  come.  It  would  bo 
more  practicable  to 
restrict  it  to  promo- 
tions. 


- - None  anticipated 
.‘xcopt  with  regard  to 
peons. 


- - The  measure  would 
be  novel,  but  with  tho 
limitations  above  sug- 
gested might  ho  ad- 
vantageous. 


ycrsily  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unil 
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- - No  inconvenience 
apprehended  except  in 
the  case  of  peons, 
which  situation  it  might 
bo  difficult  to  till  under 
the  operation  of  such  a 
rule. 

- - Mr.  Baillio  is  un- 
prepared to  sny  whe- 
ther it  is  advisable  to 
lay  down  such  a rule, 
and  thinks,  that  ex- 
cept tho  peons,  every 
deportment  is  ablo  to 
read  and  write. 


(continued.') 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Abstract  of  tlio  Returns  from  the  Magistrates  and  Collectors 


DISTRICTS. 


NUMBER 

of 

SCHOOLS  and  SCHOLARS. 


SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER  of  VILLAGES. 


VILLAGES 

SCHOLARS.  | that  have 
SCHOOLS. 


- 1 ALLOWANCES  to  SCHOOLMASTERS 


TOTAL 

VILLAGES. 


and  from  what  Sottrco  derived. 


Surat  Zillnh  - - - 

(exclusive  of  alienated 
villages.) 

W.  .T.  Lumsden, 
Collector. 


Surat  Town  - 


Broach  Zillah 

R.  Boyd,  Acting-Col- 
lector. 


Broach  Town 

John  Kentish,  Judge. 


Kandeish 

Archibald  Robertson, 
Collector. 


erage  about 
3,000 


- 21  Bchools 
to  each  100 
villages. 


Hindoo  42 
Pundits  18 
Mali"  - 20 
Moollas  56 

InCusbasl3 
Villages  85 


Hindoo 

Elomontary  95 

Superior  75 


TotalR' 5,163  2 80to6,103  2 80 


- - Total  Emolument : 

Flour  - - If  915  1 61 

Cash  - 4,122  19  to  5,052  2 19 
Service  lands  - - 135  3 _ 


2,022 

(being  in  tbe 
proportion  of 
1 to  18,  the 
number  of 
|Mah*  - 19  I male  inliabi- 

tants,  being 

Total  189  36,881.) 


--Each  master  receives  about  60 
rupees  per  annum  for  50  boys 
grain  and  money. 


1 Cnslms  or  In  the  townships  they  receive 
' Townships  5 their  recompense  chiefly  from  tho 
Villages  391  parents.  There  are,  in  some  cases, 
fixed  allowances  of  from  30  to  70 
rupees.  In  others  a daily  present  of  one  quarter  of  a seer 
of  grain,  and  payments  iu  money  upon  Ihe  scholars  attain- 
ing to  a certain  state  of  proficiency.  In  tho  villnges  the 
mode  of  remuneration  is  usually  similnr  to  that  adopted  in 
the  townships  ; but  the  fixed  annual  allowances  areas  low 
as  20  rupees,  and  scarcely  ever  exceed  50  rupees. 

- - Tho  schoolmaster’s  allowances 
arc  derived  from  the  parents  of  die 
children,  and  consist,  of  a small 
quantity  of  grain,  daily  presented 
by  the  pupil.  A few  pice  in  the 
course  of  the  month,  half  a rupeo 
or  a rupee  at  tho  different  stages 
of  advancement.  The  income  of 
a schoolmaster  never  averages 
more  than  from  3 to  5 rupees 
monthly,  and  is  precarious. 


2,738 


- - The  schoolmaster’s  allowances 
are  all  derived  from  the  scholars, 
and  supposed  to  average  not  more 
than  36  rupees  per  annum  for 
each  school. 
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of  the  several  Districts  subject  to  the  Government  of  Bombay — continued. 


Whether  similar  Provision 
for  Schoolmasters 
could  he  made  in  Villages 
now  without  Schools. 

Whether  suiull  Salaries 
for  Teachers 

ould  not  be  secured  in  the 
way  of  CliaTge  upon 
the  Public  Treasury. 

Whether  such  Charges 
might  not 
he  mode  on  Lands. 

Whether 
ny  Religious 
Allowances 
might  be  so 
appropriated. 

Whether 
Payment,  in 
Money  for 
this  purpose 
night  not  he 
accepted 
n lieu  of  the 
Religious  or 
ther  Services, 
for 

performance 
'vhicliLands 
re  often  held. 

Whether  any 
nconvcnk-ncc  would  arise 
from  a Rule,  that  after 
certain  number  of  Years 
no  person  should  be 
entertained  os  a Public 
Servant,  unless  capable  of 
Reading  and  Writing. 

- - He  recommends 
opening  172  new  schools 
for  about  6,000  scho- 
lars, at  an  expense  to 
the  Circar,  of 
about  - R*  5,800 
Other  allowances  8,500 

- Sucli  salaries  might 
jo  so  charged,  but 
doubts  are  expressed 
n that  case  respecting 
the  practicability  of 
ensuring  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  A pay- 
ment per  head  accord- 
ing to  proficiency  con- 

- No  assistance  cau 
le  expected  from  this 
ource. 

- - There 
ire  religious 
endow- 
ments, the 
funds  of 
vhieh  could 
bo  diverted 

-Not  any 
anils  held 
or  services 
which 
might  be  so 
commuted. 

— No  inconvenience 
ipprehended,  except 
u the  case  of  peons,  to 
vhieh  office  iL  might, 
n the  event,  of  such  a 
•ulc  being  adopted,  bo 
necessary  to  appoint 
otherwise  improper 
persons. 

Total  charge  9,300 

education. 

To  be  defrayed  even- 
tually by  tlie  Govern- 
ment. 

ferable. 

Not  without  the  aid 
of  Government 

- - Yes  ; under  Euro- 
pean superintendence, 
and  with  periodical 
examinations. 

- - No  (lidicnlty  if  the 
rule  be  not  applied  to 
peons. 

- - It  certainly  could, 
but  it  should  be  done 
progressively,  and  the 
scale  of  remuneration 
not  fixed  too  high,  as 
it  would  bo  difficult  to 
ensure  its  application 
to  the  object  contem- 
plated. 

Yes  - 

- Versliums  and  cnams 
ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
because  their  tenure  is 
essentially  at  variance 
■with  taxation. 

- - Such  an 
appropria- 
tion would 
be  objec- 
tionable. 

No  answer 

- - Cannot  state  tlio 
probable  result  of  such 
a measure. 

- - The  number  of 
schools  can  only  bo 
increased  by  Govern- 
ment. 

- - Yes,  of  from  10  to 
12  rupees  ; such  sala- 
ries will  ensure  the 
services  of  respectable 
teachers  ; periodical 
examinations  will  bo 
uccessnry  to  secure 
the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers. 

- - None  apprehended, 
provided  u sufficient 
time  is  allowed,  and 
that  the  schools  are 
placed  on  nn  efficient 
looting. 

No 

- - In  answer  to  this 
query  Mr.  Robertson 
suggests  127  schools, 
at  21  rupees  per 
month  - - 3,81  C 

225  at  3 - 8,100 

- - It  is  believed  that 
there  are  no  enams  oi 
other  lands  on  which 
such  charges  could  be 
made,  but  no  satisfac 
tory  answer  can  a 

- - It  is  be- 
lieved thal 
there  are 
not  many 
such  allow 
anees,  but 

- - No  such 
commuta- 
tion could 
be  made  for 
reasons  as- 
signed. 

- - This  rule  would  bo 
beneficial, except  with 
respect  to  peons. 

11,910 

Rewards  - 500 

this  question. 

formation 
will  bo  sub 

12,40< 

after. 

With  examinations 
and  other  arrange- 
ments, which  lie  con- 
ceives calculated  _ to 
ensure  the  officion 
application  of  sums  sc 
appropriated. 

(445— I.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Appendix  (L) 

Education  of 
Natives. 

Sec  seq. 


126 

The  returns,  of  which  the  foregoing  brief  abstract  gives  the  most  material  statements,  are 
accompanied  by  a report  from  Mr.  Secretary  Farish,  containing  some  observations  on  the 
principal  points  which  they  elicit. 

On  the  mode  and  amount  of  compensation,  the  secretary  objects  to  the  suggestions  of 
Lieutenant  Je.rvis  as  extravagant,  and  submits  the  expediency  of  adopting  in  preference  the 
inodes  already  in  use  among  the  natives,  including  the  daily  present  of  grain,  and  of 
gradually  transferring  the  duty  of  remunerating  the  schoolmasters,  to  the  public  officers  of 
the  Company.  “ The  most  customary  mode,"  he  observes,  “ of  paying  for  schooling  by  a 
daily  present  of  grain,  and,  on  advancing  to  different  branches  of  instruction  or  leaving  the 
school,  of  money,  is  one  which  possesses  some  very  important  recommendations,  ns  engaging 
the  interests  of  the  master  in  the  daily  attendance  of  his  scholars  and  their  speedy  advance- 
ment, particularly  if  checked  hy  examinations  into  the  proficiency  of  the  boys,  which  the 
collectors,  their  assistants  or  the  canmvisdars  might  (as  would  seem  from  the  reports) 
attend  to.” 

Most  of  the  collectors,  Mr.  Farish  remarks,  in  their  answers  to  the  9th  query,  apprehend 
no  objection,  innsmuch  us  the  ride  is  already  essentially  in  operation  with  reference  to  all 
but  peons,  and  the  multiplication  of  free  schools  would  make  the  enforcement  of  it  very 
practicable  with  respect  to  that  class  of  natives. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improving  the  education  of  the  people,  as  appears  hy  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  collectors  and  magistrates,  is  stated  to  be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
qualified  schoolmasters.  “ It  seems,"  says  Mr.  Farish,  “ one  of  the  greatest  objections  to 
establishing  numerous  new  schools  at  once,  that  the  persons  who  would  be  employed,  might 
be  expected  (from  the  experience  we  have  already  acquired)  to  oppose  or  to  neglect  tlie  in- 
troduction of  any  improvements  either  in  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  instruction,  without  a 
much  more  vigilant  European  superintendence  than  could  possibly  be  afforded.  A great 
delay  in  the  establishing  of  schools  at  the  presidency  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  schoolmasters  in  the  first  instance,  and  a number  of  youths  are  with  that  view  under 
instruction.  If,  therefore,  it  he  resolved,  that  Government  should  assist  in  establishing  schools 
where  they  are  not,  the  first  step  for  rendering  them  really  useful  would  be,  to  collect  youths 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  according  to  a proper  system,  and  in  proper  books  and 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  after  they  liave  attained  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  the  duty 
at  a school  which  can  be  ably  superintended,  to  appoint  them  to  the  schools  for  which  they 
have  been  selected. 

“ With  such  masters  the  improved  system  will  be  carried  on,  by  the  influence  of  the  same 
motive  which  with  other  masters  would  oppose  improvement,  they  would  teach  in  the  manner 
in  which,  they  had  been  taught,  in  the  only  way  which  they  understood. 

“ The  extension  of  education  by  this  means  might  not  be  so  great  in  the  first  three  years, 
as  it  would  be  by  establishing  at  once  schools  with  such  masters  as  are  now  to  be  met  with, 
but  after  that  it  would  extend  as  speedily  and  much  more  efficiently.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  without  difficulty,  for  it  will  probably  meet  with  opposition  from  the  present  teachers." 

Mr.  Farish  also  decidedly  recommends  tlie  use  of  the  society’s  books,  and  of  lithography 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  submits  that  the  aid  of  Government  will  be  the  only 
pecuniary  resource  to  he  relied  upon  for  their  support.  He  adverts  to  a plan  submitted  by 
Major  Robertson  for  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  tlie  patronage  of  tlie  schools,  which 
he  tliinks  might  he  rendered,  if  it  were  not  too  unpopular,  a most  important  means  of  im- 
proving education  ; the  plan  having  been  adopted  and  followed  with  success  by  Lieutenant 
Jervis  in  the  Southern  Concan. 

The  reports  above  noticed  were  accompanied  by  two  separate  plans  for  native  schools. 
The  first,  that  proposed  by  Major  Robertson,  and  the  second  hy  Mi’.  Williamson,  which 
contain  tlie  following  suggestions. 

1st.  Major  Robertson’s  Plan. 

The  schoolmasters  to  receive  pay  from  Government,  at  per  head,  and  for  a limited  peviod 
only  for  each  scholar  ; but  the  scholars  to  remain  till  their  education  is  complete. 

The  schoolmaster’s  claims  for  allowances  not  to  be  fully  liquidated  but  upon  production  of 
a certificate  of  the  scholar’s  proficiency. 

The  examinations  to  be  conducted  and  certificates  signed  by  the  mahrautdars  of  tlie  villages 
and  such  other-  persons  as  the  collector  may  appoint. 

That  there  shall  also  be  examinations  before  the  puncliayets  twice  a year,  at  certain 
centrical  and  convenient  stations. 

That  instances  of  extraordinary  pi’ofioiency  shall  be  reported  to  the  collector,  who  shall 
cause  a further  examination  to  take  place,  and  bestow  upon  meritorious  scholars  another 
certificate  of  merit,  and  a " suitable  token  of  approbation." 

The  collectors  and  their  assistants  to  visit  the  school  at  their  discretion  without  previous 
notice,  and  bestow  small  rewards  for  extraordinary  diligence. 

Tlie  certificates  of  merit  obtained  at  school  shall  entitle  to  employment  in  the  public 
service,  in  preference  to  any  individuals  who  have  not  such  certificates. 

Monthly  returns  of  the  scholars  and  then-  comparative  proficiency  to  he  made  to  Govern- 
ment, and  checked  eveiy  half  year  by  the  muhmutdars  and  slieristadors  of  the  villages. 

Certain 
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Certain  specified  classes  of  persons  capable  of  paying  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
not  to  be  allowed  to  receive  it  at  the  Governments  expense.  Appendix  (1.1 

The  office  of  schoolmaster  to  be  no  longer  in  any  case  considered  hereditary  ; but  the  ».  T , 
individuals  who  fill  it  to  be  liable  to  dismission  by  the  collector  for  misconduct ; and  in  cases  Thomas' F*/  cr 
where  the  office  has  been  hereditary,  the  successor  to  be  appointed  to  be  the  nearest  qualified  j;  * aS  ts,er> 
relative  of  the  person  dismissed,  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  duty. 

The  ordinary  term  of  schooling  to  be  four  years,  or  till  tbe  scholar  Las  attained  the  age  of 
12  years ; but  in  cases  where  the  scholars  do  not  go  to  school  till  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  10  years  or  more,  then  only  three  yearn’  schooling  to  be  allowed  them  at  the  public 
expense. 

2d.  Mr.  Williamson’s  Plan. 

Schools  to  bo  established  in  each  village  where  the  number  of  houses  exceeds  400. 

Where  the  villages  are  smaller,  one  school  to  be  allowed  to  two  or  three,  according  to  local 
circumstances. 

A master  to  be  appointed  to  each  school,  and  to  receive  a fixed  pay  from  Government,  be- 
sides the  allowances  he  may  receive  from  the  boys. 

Remuneration  to  schoolmasters  to  be — 

First  class  ....  12  rupees  per  month. 

Second  - - - - 8 - - ditto. 

Third  - - - - - 7-  - ditto. 

Masters  of  the  first  class  to  be  appointed  to  cusbas,  towns,  or  villages  of  600  houses. 

Masters  of  the  second  class  to  villages,  or  circles  of  villages,  of  from  250  to  600  houses. 

Masters  of  the  third  class  to  districts  of  less  than  250  houses. 

The  pay  of  schoolmasters  to  he  a charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  villages. 

Masters  to  he  appointed  by  the  zillah  magistrates  after  examination  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  qualifications  by  a committee  of  respectable  natives,  the  shastree  of  the  comb  presiding. 

To  be  appointed  by  sunnud. 

The  schools  to  be  held  in  broad  sheds,  erected  for  the  purpose. 

A nmi al  examinations  to  be  had,  to  be  conducted  before  the  magistrate  in  the  most  public 
manner. 

Prizes  of  turbans  to  be  given  by  the  magistrate  as  frequently  as  practicable 

In  schools  containing  100  boys  or  more,  five  turbans,  value  9,  8,  7,  6,  and  5 rupees  each  ; 
in  schools  of  from  50  to  100  boys,  three  turbans,  value  7,  6,  and  5 rupees  ; and  in  schools  of 
less  than  50  scholars,  two  turbans,  of  5 and  4 rupees  value  each. 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Jervis’s  proposal  for  an  increased  establishment  of  schools  in  the  Southern 
Concan,  also  suggests  the  following  scale  of  expenditure  : — 


TEACHERS. 

LANGUAGE. 

of 

MONTHLY 

SALARY. 

TOTAL. 

CHILDREN. 

Rutnaghcrry  - 

3 

Maliratta 

300 

30 

90 

- - 

1 

Persian  and  Arabic  - 

60 

50 

50 

„ - - 

2 

English  - - - 

50 

{ S } 

100 

„ - - 

2 

. . . J 

100 

{ S } 

100 

Eight  ChiefTown9  in  \ 
tho  Talooks,  each  / 

2 

Mnhratta 

200  | 

20 

40 

1 

60 

20 

20 

Each  Cusba  of  Me-'i 

hals,  and  for  very  > 
populous  Towns  -J 

2 

Maliratta 

200 

Total  for  tho  Schools  in  the  Zillnli,  8 Talookas  and  67  Mehalsv  Rupees. 
per  annum,  for  the  instruction  of  16,000  children,  exclusive  > 34,360 
of  books,  school-houses  and  premiums  - - - - J 


By  these  reports  of  the  collectors  and  magistrates,  it. is  stated,  in  the  communication  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that  former  impressions  as  to  the  actual  state  of  science  among  the 
natives  of  Turlm  are  confirmed,  “ that  education  is  in  a low  state  throughout  the  country ; 
that  the  instruction  imparted  in  schools  extends,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  only  to  such 
(445.— I.)  3 H 3 an 
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an  elementary  acquaintance  with  writing  and  aritlimetie  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie 
business  of  a shopkeeper  or  tullatee  ; that  but  a small  proportion  of  the  people  acquire  even 
this  knowledge  ; and  that  the  aid  of  Government,  in  providing  or  assisting  in  the  remune- 
ration. of  schoolmasters,  is  essential  to  any  advancement  of  learning,  if  not  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  very  inefficient  and  defective  means  of  instruction  now  existing.” 

On  these  several  papers,  the  president  and  members  of  council  recorded  minutes,  generally 
concurring  in  the  observations  and  suggestions  of  Mi-.  Parish,  and  particularly  in  the  necessity 
of  giving  tlie  earliest  attention  and  encouragement  to  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  which 
it  was  proposed  and  resolved  to  do,  even  pending  a reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ; also, 
by  affording  every  encouragement  to  the  plans  already  in  progress  under  the  Education 
Society. 

The  minute  of  Mr.  Goodwin  contains  the  following  observations  on  the  general  question 
respecting  the  expediency  of  Government’s  adopting  some  plan  for  improving  the  education 
of  the  natives,  although  he  declares  his  own  notions  ns  to  the  best  mode  of  prosecuting  that 
object  to  be  by  no  means  settled.  “ Although,”  he  says,  “ there  are  many  village  schools  in 
existence  in  the  territories  attached  to  this  presidency,  the  instruction  received  through  tliis 
chaunel  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  mere  elementary  parts  of  education,  which  go 
into  the  business  of  a shopkeeper  or  tullatee  ; the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
scholars  forming,  in  fiict,  no  part  of  the  system  in  operation  ; it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  if 
measures  be  not  taken  to  push  education  beyond  tliis  scale,  the  rising  generation  can  scarcely 
he  expected  to  advance  in  civilization.  I ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  they  must  retrograde, 
and  appear  less  estimable  to  Europeans  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  since  it  cannot  he 
denied,  that  our  rule  has  relaxed  many  of  those  restraints  which  the  policy  of  native  states 
imposed  upon  the  conduct  of  their  subjects.  Among  the  rest,  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
under  the  Mahratta  government,  was,  I believe,  so  guarded,  that  an  intoxicated  person  was 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  of  their  towns,  and  whenever  seen  severely  mulcted.  I fear  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  is  now  much  more  common,  and  looked  upon  with  much  less  abhorrence  than 
formerly.  The  question,  then,  seems  to  he,  by  what  means  we  are  likely  to  wean  them  from 
such  degrading  propensities,  and  to  recal  them  to  the  practice  of  those  moral  virtues  which 
their  own  institutions  exacted.  Other  allurements  may  be  suggested,  but  education  is  surely 
the  safest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  general.  It  will  go  into  the  cabin  of  every  villager, 
and  while  it  conducts  him  to  attainments  which,  without  general  instruction,  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  see  introduced  among  the  lower  orders,  as  objects  of  study,  it  must  infuse  into  their 
minds  ideas  that  will  gradually  subdue  their  superstitions  and  prejudices,  and  contribute  to 
tlieir  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilisation." 

The  objects  in  connection  with  this  subject  to  which  tlie  Court's  attention  is  now  particu- 
larly directed,  as  needing  their  countenance  and  pecuniary  support,  are  the  following,  of 
which,  the  three  first  are  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  education  in  its  early  stages  among 
all  ranks  of  the  people. 

Fust,  The  improvement  of  schools  and  increase  of  their  number  by  educating  school- 
masters, and  gradually  establishing  new  schools.  The  Native  School-book  and  School  Society 
lias  been  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  to  report  to  Govern- 
ment from  time  to  time  such  as  were  found  qualified. 

Second,  The  publication  of  school-books.  The  society  has  also  been  authorized  to  proceed 
with  this  work  on  a limited  scale ; all  estimates  exceeding  5,000  rupees  to  be  submitted  to 
Government  previously  to  the  expense  being  incurred. 

Tliird,  The  encouragement  of  schools  and  education  among  the  lower  order's,  by  the 
establishment  of  examinations,  certificates,  and  prizes,  both  to  scholar's  and  masters. 

Tlie  other  objects  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  court  are  connected  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  viz. — 

Fourth,  Schools*  for  European  science 

i'  ifth,  Printing  translations,  and  advertising  rewards  for  the  best.  This  object  being  con- 
sidered one  of  superior  importance,  the  Education  Society  has  also  been  authorized  to  proceed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  it,  by  offering  rewards  of  from  100  to  400  rupees  for  scbool-booksi 
and  from  4,000  to  5,000  rupees  for  superior  productions. 

Sixth,  “English  schools  for  teaching  science.” 

Seventh,  Rewai'ds  to  natives  for  good  original  essays  on  subjects  of  natural  or  moral 
science,  in  any  of  the  spoken  languages  of  India.  The  Native  School  Society  lias  likewise 
been  allowed  to  offer  such  rewards,  to  regulate  the  subject,  and  to  fix  the  scale  of  merit 
by  which  the  rewards  ore  to  be  adjudged.  Mi-.  Elpbinstone  proposes  that  tliis  reward  be 
liberally  granted  “ to  any  native  who  should  produce  an  essay  containing  anything  like  an 
improvement  in  science,  from  whatever  source  dexived,  or  a good  essay  on  any  subject  of 
natural  or  moi'al  science  in  one  of  the  spoken  languages  of  India.” 

The  separate  proceedings  relative  to  education,  of  tlie  14th  December  1825,  contain  the 
reports  of  the  collectors  in  the  Deccan,  on  the  state  of  education  among  the  natives  there, 
transmitted  by  the  commissioner.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  these 
3-  reports : — 

A brief 


* It  is  presumed  that  native  schools  arc  intended. 
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A BRIEF  SUMMARY  of  the  Costents  of  the  Reports  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Deccan,  transmitted  by  the  Collectors  of  Poona  and  Ahmcdnuggur,  and  by  the  Political  Agent  i 
Darwar  to  the  Commissioner  at  Poona,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  Government,  and  recorded  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  14th  December,  1825. 


DISTRICTS. 


SCHOLARS. 


II 


REMARKS. 


Poona  City 


Poona  District  - 
H.  D.  Robertson, 
a Collector. 


Ahraednuggur  - 
Henry  Pottinger, 
Collector. 


Darwar  - 
J.  II.  Baber,  Political) 
Agent. 


About 
5,635 
or  35 


1,441 


Printed  ima 


ge  di; 


Iitise 


J by  the  iMve: 


• Children  commence  the  study  of  the  vedas  at  eight  years  of  age.  If 
| of  moderate  abilities  they  would  require  12  years’  study,  or  if  of  poor 
'abilities  perhaps  22  years.  The  best  teacher  receives  per  month  60 
rupees  ; the  second  best,  50  ; the  third,  40  rupees.  One  master  can  tcaeh  ten  children  at  once 
when  they  are  a little  way  advanced.  Teachers  of  astronomy,  physic,  or  anatomy,  receive  after 
the  rates  of  R!.  100,  75,  or  50  each  per  month,  according  to  their  abilities.  The  teachers  of  the 
Shasters  are  paid  after  the  same  rate,  and  the  scholars  require  the  same  time  to  attain  proficiency : 
viz.  from  12  to  22  years. 


- - Average  15  scholars  to 
school ; estimated  total  of 
scholars,  2,445,  who  learn 
the  spoken  languages  of  the 
country.  Estimated  amount 
of  male  youths  of  the  dis- 
trict, from  5 to  15  years  of 
age,  60,000. 


- - Schoolmasters  who  teach  the  Mahratta  and  other  languages,  paid 
by  the  parents  at  the  rate  of  six,  five,  four,  and  three  rupees  per  annum 
for  each  scholar.  There  is  no  public  endowment  or  contribution  by 
Government  towards  education.  Several  wealthy  natives  employ  tutors 
in  their  own  houses,  to  teach  their  children  Sanscrit  and  the  sciences  ; 
and  occasionally,  from  motives  of  religious  charity,  permit  the  children 
of  their  poor  neighbours  or  friends  to  partake  of  these  advantages. 
Others  club  their  means  to  employ  teachers  for  their  children,  excluding 
from  the  benefit  all  but  subscribers.  Eminent  Shasters  hold  their 
schools  in  their  own  houses ; others  where  they  can.  There  is  in  ge- 
neral great  need  of  improvement  in  the  system. 

- - There  i3  no  endowment  by  Government.  The  vedas,  &c.,  are 
taught  gratis.  The  schoolmasters  earn  a limited  and  precarious  live- 

1 lihood  of  about  (on  an  average)  three  rupees  each  per  month.  The 
collector  proposes  to  establish  240  additional  schools,  including  two  for  medicine,  and  one  English 
school.  He  also  suggests  the  expediency  of  augmenting  the  total  number  of  schools  to  400,  ex- 
cluding those  subject  to  Shallapoor,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  collector  and  his  assistants,  as  visitors  on  cirouit. 

1,313  1,035  2,351  - - Of  these  scholars  there  are  in  the  Brahmin  caste,  649  ; of  Sug- 

wunt,  1,164 ; and  of  all  the  other  castes,  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  each.  871  learn  only  reading,  writing,  and  simple  arithmetic ; 
1,390  learn  to  write  on  sand  or  on  boards  besmeared  with  earth  called  dowlaelinram;  and  107  to 
read  the  Jayamony  video  Mill  and  Ivurcma,  aud  Persian  books.  The  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  is  K\  4.  1.  62,  j the  average  pay  from  each  pupil,  134  recs.  The  talook  servants  pro- 

each  scholar,  Rs.  1.  0.  53|. 
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Education  Cons. 
12  Oct.  1825. 

9 to  16. 


D°  30  Nov.  1825. 
2,  3. 


D°  7 Doc.  1,  2. 


D°  5 Oct.  1 to  4. 


1)°  1826.  1,  2. 


D"  8 Fob.  1826. 

1,  2. 


Public  from 
1 Nov.  1824. 
Cons.  29  Sopt 


Public  from 
1 1 Aug.  1824, 
Cons.  16  June. 

6 Oct. 

27  Oct. 


In  pursuance  of  the  determination  to  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  has  come  to  adopt, 
pending  a reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  certain  measures  for  the  promotion  of  education 
among  the  natives,  the  following  specific  measures  have  been  agreed  upon. 

To  grout  to  the  Native  School  and  School-book  Society  a bill  on  Calcutta  for  a supply  of 
Balbodli  types,  and  to  forward  an  indent  for  other  printing  materials  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Mr.  Warden  dissented  from  this  resolution,  and  recorded  a minute,  in  which  ho 
proposed  to  limit  the  aid  afforded  by  Government  to  this  society  to  a fixed  monthly  grant, 
leaving  the  society  to  look  for  further  aid  to  other  sources. 

The  Bengal  Government,  in  November,  1825,  forwarded  to  Bombay,  for  the  use  of  the 
society,  a quantity  of  medical  books,  which  had  been  printed  at  Calcutta  in  the  languages  of 
tlie  Bombay  side  of  India. 

In  December  1825,  the  Bombay  Government  ordered  the  society  to  comply  with  an  appli- 
cation received,  through  the  commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  from  the  collector  in  the  Carnatic, 
for  a supply  of  Mahratta  books. 

The  society  has  also  obtained  permission  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  books 
through  the  several  collectors ; and  the  difference  between  the  amount  granted  to  them 
monthly  and  that  which  they  had  drawn,  has  been  paid  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  defray  the  expense  of  new  buildings  which  they  had  erected. 

In  January  1826,  Major  Robertson,  the  collector  of  Kandeish,  submitted,  tlmmgh  the  com- 
missioner in  the  Deccan,  a proposal  to  grant  a salary  of  15  rupees  per  month  to  the  puutajee 
of  Peempaluore,  who  had  long  conducted  a Mahratta  school  according  to  the  native  system. 
It  was  also  proposed  that  Government  should  purchase  a house  for  him,  and  grant  land  to 
provide  for  its  expenses  ; both  proposals  were  acceded  to.  Upon  the  puutajee  being  called 
upon  to  assign  reasons  for  requiring  a salary  for  the  performance  of  duties  which  he  had  long 
professedly  performed  without  one,  he  gave  an  answer  to  the  following  effect,  that  he  was 
formerly  independent,  trusting  to  the  receipt  from  his  pupils  of  whatever  their  respective 
means  might  enable  them  to  afford  ; but  the  present  system  rendered  him  dependent,  by 
subjecting  him  to  a periodical  scrutiny,  to  be  conducted  by  the  malimutdar,  and  by  binding 
him  to  complete  the  education  of  a pupil  in  the  space  of  three  years  ; and  that  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a compensation  larger  in  a small  degree  than  he  formerly  received  was  not,  in  his 
estimation,  even  sufficient  to  counterbalance  these  evils.  He  preferred  obtaining  a small  and 
certain  remuneration  with  ease  to  himself,  to  a huger  one  gained  with  greater  difficulty. 

The  Engineer  Institution  at  Bombcmj, 

"Which  is  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  superintended  by 
Captain  Jervis,  is  filled  chiefly  by  native  youths  ; the  proportions  being  on  the  13th  Septem- 
ber 1824,  the  date  of  the  engineer’s  last  report,  about  36  natives  to  14  lads  of  European 
descent,  or  of  colour.  Of  tlio  natives,  several  are  sons  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  institution,  not  with  a view  to  public  service,  but  solely  that  they 
may  acquire  the  sciences  and  arts  which  are  taught  therein.  Those  are  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic  in  its  higher  branches,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  arts  of  chawing 
and  surveying.  The  chief  engineer  represents  the  natives,  both  Mahratta  and  Guzernttee,  as 
studying  in  the  same  classes  with  Europeans,  and  with  equnl  success,  and  describes  their 
progress  as  having  been  rapid,  and  their  attainments  considerable.  The  Bombay  Government, 
in  addition  to  the  other  expenses  of  the  institution,  have  sanctioned  prizes,  in  books  ancl 
medals,  to  the  total  annual  value  of  180  rupees. 

The  Native  School  Society  of  the  Southern  Concern. 

This  society  was  formed  on  the  1 5th  June,  1S23,  by  the  exertions  of  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Jervis, 
for  the  establishment  of  native  schools  in  the  Southern  Concan.  It  commenced  its  opera- 
tions with  a fund  amounting,  in  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  to  1,600  rupees,  includ- 
ing some  liberal  contributions  made  by  natives  of  distinction.  With  this  sum  three  schools 
were  established  at  Rutnagherry, Nandewra,  and  Chiploon,  for  instruction  in  the  Mahratta 
language.  Elementary  books  have  been  supplied  from  the  Presidency,  and  small  rewards 
given  to  the  most  forward  and  attentive  children.  In  addition  to  the  native  schools,  one  school 
has  been  established  at  Rutnagherry  for  instruction  in  the  English  language. 

The  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  upon  representations  being  made  to  them  of  tlie 
object  and  success  of  this  institution,  resolved  in  June  1824,  to  aid  the  society  by  a grant  of 
books,  a donation  of  1,000  rupees,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  500  rupees. 

Tlie  second  report  of  tliis  society  was  submitted  to  the  Bombay  Government  in  October, 
1S24,  and  exhibits  the  following  view  of  the  then  state  of  the  schools  : 


Teachers. 

Children 

Admitted. 

Deceased, 
left,  Sec. 

Children 
now  in  School. 

Total  Expense. 

K*  an.  rs. 

Rutnagherry,  l Mahratta  School 

2 

177 

31 

146 

778  3 20 

Ditto  - 1 English 

2 

1 34 

18 

16 

576  2 23 

Nandereo  - 1 Mahratta  - 

1 

2 

177  2 50 

Chiploon  - 1 Ditto 

1 

33 

1 

32 

J74  2 63 

Total 

6 

290 

52 

238 

of  which  120 

1,709  2 56 

are  Brahmins. 

The 
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The  actual  expense  of  the  English  school  is  R'  1,096.  3.  5.,  but  nearly  the  half  of  this  stun,  - 
or  R‘  620.  1.  27.,  is  repaid  by  the  scholars.  The  average  annual  expense  of  each  child's  Appendix  (I.) 

education  in  the  Mahratta  schools  is  3 rupees ; in  the  English  school  it  is  25  rupees.  

Material  assistance  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  these  schools  appears  to  have  (M  Memoir  by 
been  derived  from  two  public  spirited  natives,  Mahomed  Ibrahim  Pacha  and  Wittoba  TUamaa  Fisher, 
Ragoonth  Caunt,  whoso  services  were  acknowledged  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 


Captain  Sutherland's  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Natives  with  a view  to  the  Civil  Service. 

BY  a letter  dated  14th  March  1826,  Captain  Sutherland,  of  the  3d  Light  Cavalry,  submitted  Public  Cons, 
a plan  for  the  education  of  native  youths  in  such  branches  as  would  qualify  them  to  serve  the  20  April  1825. 
Company  in  the  revenue  line,  in  which  department  of  the  service  the  greatest  want  of  efficient  1 6 to  26. 
agents  was  experienced.  This  plan  was  referred  by  the  Government  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  13  July  1825. 
commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  who  recommended  its  adoption,  and  framed  a proclamation  27  July  1825. 
inviting  candidates  to  come  forward  as  pupils.  Some  discussions  appear  to  have  taken  place  14  ^ePc‘  18^5‘ 
in  Council  respecting  the  propriety  of  immediately  adopting  this  plan,  which  ended  in  a deter- 
mination forthwith  to  cany  it  into  execution.  Mr.  Chaplin  was  accordingly  authorized  to 
send  pupils  to  the  presidency,  whither  he  immediately  despatched  24  Brahmin  hoys,  who  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  Captain  Jervis,  and  the  following  sums  assigned  by  the  Government 
for  the  support  of  the  institution : 


For  a superintendent,  per  month, 
For  25  boys  at  8 rupees,  each, 



Rupees. 

200 

200 

Rupees,  per  Month,  - 

400 

Or,  per  Annum,  - - - 

4,800 

Education  Cons. 
31  Dec.  1825. 
9 to  35. 


Institutions  in  the  Deccan  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning. — The  Dhuksna. 

The  Honourable  Mount  Stuart  Elpliinstone,  in  liis  Report  on  the  territories  con-  Political  Cons, 
quered  from  the  Peishwa,  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  Council  in  1819,  stated,  that  23  Feb.  1820. 
in  the  Poishwa's  time,  an  annual  distribution  of  cliarity,  called  the  Dhulcsna,  took  place, 
which  cost  five  laas  of  rupees ; that  “ the  original  plan  was  to  give  prizes  to  learned  Brahmins, 
hut  that  as  a handsome  sum  was  given  to  every  claimant,  however  ignorant,  to  pay  his 
expenses,  the  institution  degenerated  into  a mere  giving  of  alms.”  The  practice  was  therefore 
abolished,  the  sum  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  being  considered  “ too  enormous  to  waste but  the 
abolition  appearing  to  ho  extremely  unpopular,  Mi1.  Elpliinstone  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Bengal  Government  to  the  appropriation  of  a sum  not  exceeding  two  lacs  of  rupees  to  this 
object,  and  re-established  that  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  original  Dhuksna,  amounting 
to  R*  50,000,  and  proposed  that  it  should  bo  still  kept  up,  but  that  “mast  of  the  prizes, 
instead  of  being  conferred  ou  proficients  in  Hindoo  divinity,  should  be  allotted  to  those  who 
were  most  skilled  in  the  more  useful  branches  of  learning,  law,  mathematics,  &c.,  and  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  professors  might  be  appointed  to  teach  those  sciences.  The  arrangement  and 
appropriation  of  the  Dhuksna  was  committed  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  commissioner  in  the  Deccan.  _ 

In  August  1825,  Mr.  Chaplin  forwarded  to  the  Presidency,  copy  of  a letter  from  the  iYaur*  1825' 

collector  of  Ahmodmiggur,  requesting  that  a teacher  might  be  furnished  for  that  place.  2 3.  " 

In  reply  lie  was  authorized  to  send  a young  native  to  the  Presidency,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
popular  modes  of  tuition  at  the  Company’s  expense. 


The  Hindoo  College  at  Poona 

Was  projected  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  commissioner  in  the  Deccan,  and  established  by  authority  Dec  S’l820 

of  the  Bombay  Government  on  the  7th  October  1821,  at  an  annual  charge  to  the  Company  of  -p0  Aws.  1821* 
about  R’  15,250,  which  has  since  been  confinned  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  j)<>  ]0  Mnr‘  is24. 

The  college  was  designed  to  contain  100  students,  divided  into  10  classes;  three  of  D°  24  Oct.  1821. 
divinity,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  metaphysics,  one  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  one  of 
law,  one  of  logic,  one  of  belles  lettres  and  rhetoric,  and  one  of  grammar. 


The  Establishment,  in  1S24,  consisted  of — 

One  principal,  at  a salary  of,  per  annum  - - - 

Five  professors  of  the  Shastres,  at  720  rupees  each 
Three  ditto  of  the  Wyedicks,  500  rupees  ditto  - 
Ten  assistants  to  ditto,  at  240  rupees  each 
Eiglity-six  scholars  at  5 rupees  each  per  mensem 
Establishment  and  contingencies  - 


To  tal  expense 


Rupees. 

1,200 

3,600 

1,500 

2,400 

1 5,160 

- 

1,390 

- 

| 15,250 

Dr.  John  Taylor  having,  as  before  stated,  bequeathed  Ids  curious  collection  of  Sanscrit  MncaUon  Cons, 
manuscripts  to  'the.  East  India  Company,  copies  of  several  of  them  were  ordered  to  be  made  at  in  m issc,  n,  4 
the  Company’s  expense  for  the  library  at  Poona.  L>°  22  n°  1.2 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Warden,  a reference  was  miule  to  this  college  in  1S25,  desiring  to  know  ia  Oct  mo  16. 
whether  they  were  wiling  to  have  a branch  lor  English  education  added  to  the  institu tion,  and  frfm 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  being  supplied  with  a library  of  the  most  useful  works,  ele-  is  March  1826, 

mentary  ^ ufifei'HiJ)  I?m 

acceded  to  with  readiness,  and  four  students  volunteered  to  repair  to  B( 

(445.— I.)  3 l 


Education  Cons. 

1 March  1626,1, 2, S 
necessary  a9  d°  4 
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necessary  education  ns  candidates  for  the  office  of  master  and  assistant.  Salaries  have  been 
Appendix  (I.)  sanctioned  for  tlie  persons  holding  these  situations — 


To  the  former,  rupees,  per  mensem  - - - - 50 

Education  of  To  the  latter  - - - - - 20 


Natives.  Application  has  also  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  furnish  from  this  country  a con- 

siderable number  of  publications,  specified  in  a list  inclosed  in  tlie  packet,  as  the  foundation 
of  an  English  library. 

Education  in  the  Northern  Concern. 

Public  Cons.  In  December  1823,  Mr.  Marriott,  the  collector  of  the  district,  suggested  the  expediency 

10  March  1824,  of  establishing  in  it  15  Mahratta schools,  and  one  for  English,-  at  the  public  expense.  The 
90b  president,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  was  favourable  to  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  suggestion, 

85<b  but  tlie  other  members  of  the  Council  not  acquiescing,  it  was  deferred  till  the  result  of  the 

general  inquiry  into  education  should  be  known. 

Education  Cons.  In  May  1825,  a petition  was  received  from  the  Brahmins  anil  ryots  of  the  village  of 
8 June  1825.  1.  Atoza-li  Puluspey,  in  tliis  district,  setting  forth,  that  their  children  were  desirous  of  learning 
the  Mahratta  language,  hut  were  unfortunately  too  poor  to  keep  a schoolmaster,  and  praying 
the  assistance  of  Government.  This  petition  was  referred  for  report  to  the  collector,  who 
27  July  1825,  represented  the  parties  as  very  desirous  ol'  the  favour  of  Government.  It  was  accordingly 
2>  3-  ordered  that  a youth  from  the  village  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Presidency  to  receive 

instructions  as  a schoolmaster. 

Gen.Cons.  2tSdfct.i824, 

8894.  The  Bhov/s  College  at  Surat. 

From  16Mir.182fi.21.  _ ' _ ] 

Gen  Cons.  An  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Bliow,  through  the  judge  at  Surat,  to  add  a branch  for 

12  Oct.  182S.  16.  English  education  to  this  institution,  but  the  Bhovv’s  answer  has  not  yet  been  received. 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’  ISLAND. 

The  Free  School  in  George  Town. . 

loner  from  13  Deo.  1815 ; to  3 July  In  November  1815,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hutchins,  chaplain  of 
131)“  I2°0ot.  3UAiigS  181G  i °‘"o  lUui,a11'  the  settlement,  a committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  seven  gentlemen,  who 
7 June,  24  July,  ii  Sept.  30  Oct.  1817  ; were  entrusted  with  tlie  establishment  of  a school  for  the  instruction  of  native 
Xettcr  to  u Oct,  ism  ; from  i July  children  in  the  most  useful  rudiments  of  education  ; the  school  to  be  conducted 

i8i9°V"cons.  25  Jan^m  l’cb.  18  June  by  a superintendent,  and  such  teachers  as  should  he  requisite  ; to  lie  open  for 

ism  ■ s Oct.  1820  ; 25  Jan.  is2i ; the  reception  of  all  children,  without  preference,  except  to  tho  most  poor  and 

FromisNov.  1822;  Cons .31  May  1821 ; fi-jen(j]ess  • parents  who  might  bo  able  to  pay  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ; children 

1823  ; 4 Mar.  29  Apr.  4 Nov.  2 Dec.  resident  near  tli  e school  to  be  day-scholars;  those  who  might  come  from  a 

1824  ; 2 Juno  1825  ; from  si  July.  distance  to  bo  boarded,  and  if  possible  clothed  ; nil  the  ohildreu  to  be  educated 

2 Dec.  1824  ; to  23  Jan.  1822  ; Letter  jn  i-muling  and  writing  English,  and  in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 

25  Jan.  8 June  181G  ; to  12  May,  at  a proper  age,  m useful  mechanical  employments ; great  cure  to  he  taken  to 

4 Aug.  1824.  avoid  offending  the  religious  prejudices  of  any  parties ; the  Malays,  Chinese, 

and  Hindoostaneoa  to  be  instructed  in  their  own  languages  by  appointed 
teachers  ; the  school  to  be  open  to  children  of  all  ages  between  t and  It  years. 

The  above  plan  was  carried  into  effect  with  the  approbation  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  who  contributed,  on  tlie  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  towards  its  esta- 
blishment, 1 ,500  dollars  ; to  which  was  added  ail  annual  grant  of  200  dollars,  afterwards 
reduced  to  100  dollars  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  Government  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  also  granted  a piece  of  ground,  called  Church- 
square,  for  the  erection  of  two  school-houses,  one  lor  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  winch  grant 
was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  This  ground  being  afte.rwardsrequired  for  the  church, 
another  site  near  to  Church-square  has  been  chosen,  upon  which  tlie  building  has  since 
been  erected. 

In  July  1821,  this  school  was  reported  to  tlie  Court  of  Directors  to  be  in  a prosperous 
state,  having  in  it  at  that  time  101  boys  of  different  ages,  and  having  sent  forth  several  pro- 
mising yontlis,  six  of  whom  had  been  placed  by  regular  indenture  in  the  public  service. 

Asa  further  accommodation  to  the  managers  of  this  tree-school,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island 
Government,  in  November  1819,  consented  to  receive  12,000  dollars  of  its  fluids  into  the 
Company’s  treasury,  allowing  interest  thereupon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Total  interest  per  annum,  720  dollars. 


The  Throe  Missionary  Schools  for  Malays  a/nd  Chinese. 

In  January  1819,  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.  Medliurst,  n missionary  under  tho  patronage  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  submitted  to  Government  the  plan  of  a chavily  school,  for  the 
instruction  of  Cliine.se  youth  in  the  Chinese  language,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  classical  writings  of  the  Chinese,  and  connecting  therewith  the  study  of  the  Christian 
catechism.  The  Government  approving  the  suggestion,  granted  a monthly  allowance  of 
20  dollars  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object ; to  which  was  added  a further  grant  of  10  dollars 
per  month  for  a Malay  school,  making  a total  sum  of  30  dollars  granted  for  two  Chinese 
schools  and  one  Malay  school.  In  1821,  a piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a school-house 
was  also  granted  to  the  Missionary  Society. 


George  Town  was 


>y:tiie  Goverhm'eift. 


a missionary 
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The  Branch  Society  for  promoting  Christicon  Knowledge. 

In  July  1S19,  the  Lorrl  Bishop  of  Calcutta  beiug  at  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  a society 
was  established  there  under  liis  Lordship's  patronage,  as  a branch  of  the  society  in  London 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which  the  Government  on  behalf  of  the  East  India 
Company  granted  aa  a donation  the  sum  of  200  Spanish  dollars. 

The  Four  Malay  Schools  at  Point  Wellesley. 

In  April  1S23,  Mr.  Ay.  D.  Maingy,  the  superintendent  of  Poiut  Wellesley,  represented  to 
the  Governor  in  Council,  that  the  district  under  liis  care  was  exceedingly  populous,  every 
village  literally  swarming  with  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages ; that  the  Malays  acknow- 
ledged the  boneiit  of  education,  although  too  poor  and  destitute  to  provide  it  for  their 
children;  and,  as  they  possessed  no  prejudices  to  oppose  their  receiving  the  blessing  from 
other  hands,  lie  recommended  the  establishment  of  three  or  four  free  schools,  ou  the  most 
simple  and  practicable  plan,  where  the.  male  oluldreu  might  he  taught  writing,  reading,  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  females  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving. 

The  Government  concurring  in  the  above  suggestion,  granted  the  sum  of  32  dollars  per 
month,  being  an  allowance  of  S dollars  each  for  four  schools,  to  be  established  at  the  several 
stations  of  Prye,  Telulc  Aier,  Tawur  Panaga,  and  Juroo. 

The  Homan  Catholic  Schools. 

In  November  1821,  the  superintendent  of  a Roman  Catholic  mission  in  George  Town, 
applied  to  the  Government  for  assistance  towards  repairing  the  church  and  educating  the 
youth  of  that  denomination.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  particularly 
adverting  to  the  number  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  persuasion,  the  Government 
resolved  to  grant  for  the  repair  of  the  church  the  sum  of  100  dollar’s,  and  for  the  support  of 
three  schools  the  monthly  sum  of  30  dollars. 

The  Chinese  CoUegc  at  Malacca. 

In  1816,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  Government  also  sanctioned  the  grant  of  a piece  of 
ground  at  Malacca,  to  Dr.  Milne,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  the 
erection  of  a mission  college  at  that  place.  The  college  has  since  been  erected. 

The  Singapore  Institution. 

Emily  in  1823,  Sir  T.  S.  Rallies  projected  an  institution  at  Singapore,  designed  to  consist 
of  a.  college,  with  library  and  museum,  for  the  study  of  Anglo-Chineso  literature;  and  of 
branch  schools  in  the  Chinese  and  Malayan  languages.  With  the  college  it  was  proposed 
to  unite  and  incorporate  that  previously  formed  by  Doctors  Milne  and  Mox-rison  at  Malacca ; 
but  this  part  of  the  design  it  is  believed  lias  been  since  relinquished. 

In  aid  of  the  Singapore  institution  the  sum  of  1/5,000  dollars  wns  raised  by  subscription, 
towards  which  Sir  T.  S.  Rattles  gave,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  a donation  equal  to  his 
own  personal  subscription,  but  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  not  stated. 

He  also  appropriated  for  the  use  of  tho  institution  and  schools  an  advantageous  allotment 
of  ground  near  the  town,  and  endowed  each  of  the  deportments  with  an  assignment  of  600 
acres  of  uncleared  ground  on  the  usual  terms. 

Previously  to  his  (putting  Singapore,  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  laid  the  lust  stone  of  the  college, 
and  finally  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  institution  a monthly  allowance  of  300  dollars, 
which,  together  with  the  grants  of  land,  has  been  subsequently  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  Directors. 
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Public  from 
3 Dec.  1823. 
to  11  May  1825. 
Cons.  25  Sept.  1823 
6 Nov. 

12  Feb.  1824. 
15  March. 

17  Do. 


THE  following  Statement  exhibits  tho  estimated  Amount  of  tho  Sums  annually 
chargeable  on  the  Revenues  of  India  for  the  support  of  Native  Schools,  as  the 
same  appear  upon  the  Books  of  Establishments,  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
respective  Governments  last  received  from  India. 


BENGAL. 

Calcutta  Madrissa,  per  annum  - - 

„ HindooSanscritGollege(m which  thoseof  NmldeanjidTirhoot 

have  merged)  ------ 

„ School-hook  Society  ------ 

„ School  Society  -------- 

„ At  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  (inclu- 

sive of  th  e Chinsurah , Raj  pootana,  and  Bhi  lugulpore  schools, 
and  of  the  salary  to  then-  secretary,  R’  6,000 
„ Old  Charity  School ; aa  rent  lor  the  court-house, pnnonth  R“S0(> 

„ Free  School  --------- 

Benares  Sanscrit  College  -------- 

„ Charity  School  - --  --  --  - 

Cnwnpore  Free  School  --------- 

Hidgollce  Madrissa  - --  --  --  -- 

Moorshedabad  College  and  School  ------- 

Total  R". 


25,000 

6,000 

6,000 


106,000 
!),G00 
720 
20,000 
3,000 
4S 800 
366 
16,637 


2,28,022 
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Education  of 
Natives. 


Colonial  from 
JBen/jalfiJ  an.  1 814. 
Cons.28Mar.  1812. 
21  Aug.  1813. 

6 Nov.  1813. 


Civil  Jud.  Cons. 
22  Sept.  1825. 
14  to  20. 
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FORT  ST  GEORGE. 


Taiijore  Schools,  per  annum 

Sunday  School  at  the  Mount  ------- 

Committee  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Madras  School-book  Society 
aud  the  collectorate  and  tehsildary  Schools  - 


Jiupees. 

4,620 

1,200 

48,000 


Total  R‘ 


53,820 


BOMBAY. 


Bombay  School  - - - - - - - 

Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  within  the  Government 
of  Bombay  ---------- 

Bombay  Native  School-book  and  School  Society  - 
Native  School  Society,  Southern  Concan  - 
For  the  education  of  natives  on  Captain  Sutherland’s  plan 
Dhuksua,  in  the  Deccan  ------ 

College  at  Poona  ---  ------ 

The  Engineer  Institution  at  Bombay  ------ 

For  air  English  class  - --  --  --  -- 


3', C00 


11,385 

12,720 

500 

4,800 

50,000 

15,250 

180 

960 


Total  R" 


99,395 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’  ISLAND. 

Free  School  in  George  Town  ------ 

Three  Missionary  Schools  for  Malays  and  Chinese  - 
Four  Schools  at  Point  Wellesley  - - - - 

Three  Roman  Catholic  Schools  - 
Singapore  Institution  ------- 


1,200 

3C0 

384 

360 

3,600 


Total  Dollars 


5,904 


Molucca  Islands. 

In  1813,  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin,  the  resident  at  Amhoyna,  restored  the  allowances  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  58  Okristiun  schoolmasters  in  the  Negrces,  amounting  annually  to  2,143  rix 
dollam. 

In  November  1813,  tire  Governor-general  in  Council  afforded  to  the  Seromporc  mission- 
aries the  means  of  embarking  any  of  tlieir  members  for  Amhoyna  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking the  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  at  that  settlement ; in  consequence  of  which, 
Mr.  Jabez  Carey  embarked  for  Amhoyna,  and  established  upwards  of  40  schools  in  the 
Moluccas  on  the  Laueastemn  plan. 

The  Bengal  Government  have  also  granted  the  sum  of  R"  10,000  to  assist  in  publishing 
a version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Malay  language. 

East  India  House,  j (signed)  Thomas  Fisher. 

February  7th,  1S27.  J Searcher  of  the  Records. 


SUPPLEMENT  to  the  foregoing  Memoir,  containing  further  proceedings  of  the  local 
Governments  in  India  relative  to  Native  Schools  in  that  country,  mid  to  the  diffusion 
of  science  among  the  Natives,  to  the  date  of  the  latest  records  received  from  India. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  BENGAL. 

The  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  in  Calcutta. 

THE  Bengal  Government  early  in  the  year  1825  had  under  its  consideration  a proposal, 
founded  on  a communication  from  Madras,  to  encourage  learning  among  the  natives  of  India, 
by  a Regulation  directing  a preference  for  public  employments  in  the  courts  of  justice,  of 
persons  duly  certified  to  be  of  competent  learning.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut  in  Bengal  were  consulted  on  this  point,  and  severally  recorded  minutes 
expressive  of  their  conviction  that  the  measure  would  be  inefficient  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Bengal  Government  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  pass  such  a Regulation,  but 
called  upon  the  judges  of  the  provincial,  zillali,  and  city  courts,  in.  selecting  pleaders  for  their 
respective  courts,  to  give  a preference  to  those  persons  who  should  produce  certificates  of 
then-  acquirements,  and  to  recommend  for  such  certificates  such  individuals  os  appeared  to 
them  best  qualified  for  the  office  ; which  certificates,  the  Committee  of  General  Instruction 
was  empowered  and  directed  to  grant,  alter  duo  inquiry,  in  all  cases. 

The  letters  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  Persian 
department,  dated  the  21st  of  August  1829,  and  in  the  political  department,  dated  the  27th 
of  August  1S30,  contain  in  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  years  1827,  1 828,  and  1829,  in  the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  several  institutions 
which  had  been  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  that  committee,  as  follows : 
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Calcutta  Madrissa. 

The  studies  in  tins  college  had  been  confined,  in  the  year  1826,  to  Arabic,  Mahomedan  Appendix  (I.) 
law,  and  mathematics.  In  the  year  1 827  the  study  of  Mahomedan  law  was  extended,  and  , . . „ . , 

a medical  class  instituted ; the  examinations  were  in  Arabic,  logic,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  the  *'  emoir  y 
elements  of  Euclid,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  medicine.  The  progress  of  the  students  was 
reported  to  have  exceeded  tlmt  of  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Breton,  the  professor  of  medicine, 
liad  been  authorized  to  obtain  a supply  of  medical  tracts,  and  a skeleton  had  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  medical  class.  Orders  bad  also  been  given  for  translating  into  Arabic  an 
anatomical  work  published  by  Mi-.  John  Tytler.  An  English  class  bad  been  established, 
which  in  tlie  year  1828,  consisted  of  42  out  of  73,  the  total  number  of  students  then  in  the 
college.  The  letter  of  August  1830,  enclosing  the  report  of  the  year  1829,  informed  the 
Court  that  although  the  Bengal.  Government -wished  to  encourage  the  Mahomedaus  of  Calcutta 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language,  it  had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  resolve  as 
proposed  by  the  committee,  that  a preference  in  the  appointment  of  Government  vakeels, 
and  of  ageuts  with  the  several  commissioners,  should  be  given  to  those  who  had  acquired  that 
language.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  were,  however,  authorized  to  state  that 
proficiency  in  the  English  language  would  be  a ground  of  preference  where  the  acquirements 
of  candidates  were  in  other  respects  equal. 

All  applications  for  certificates  as  law  officers  were  to  he  accompanied  by  testimonials  of 
good  conduct  and  general  proficiency  previous  to  examination. 

The  number  of  students  examined  in  January  1830  was  85,  the  number  of  students  at 
that  time  in  the  institution  was  99. 

Benm'es  College. 

In  1826  the  studies  in  this  college  appear  to  have  been  purely  national,  but  pursued  with 
diligence.  In  1827  the  study  of  the  Hindoo  law  was  introduced ; an  increased  attention, 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  generally  to  objects  which  had  a practical  value. 

Grammar  was  the  favourite  study ; the  law  classes  well  attended  ; higher  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  exhibited  than  in  any  previous  year  ; a local  committee  for  the  management  of  the 
college  formed,  and  a separate  English  school  sanctioned  as  an  experimental  measure,  at  an 
expense  of  from  700  to  800  rupees  per  month,  to  be  charged  to  the  education  fund. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  college  at  Benares,  in  1827,  was  259,  inclusive  of  93  on 
the  foundation.  In  the  following  year-  the  total  number  was  277 ; of  which  249  were 
Brahmins  and  the  remainder  were  18  of  the  Khetry  sect,  9 Kaets  and  1 Ajerwala. 

At  the  public  examination  in  March  1830  donations  to  the  college  funds  were  made  by 
opulent  natives  present,  amounting  to  Surat  R’  1,516  and  1 gold  mohur. 

Agra  College. 

In  1826  tlie  studies  in  this  college  are  reported  to  have  been  most  successful  in  the  Arabic 
aud  Persian.  In  Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  advance  was  retarded  through  the  want  of  books.  In 
1827  considerable  progress  was  made  in  tlie  latter  language,  to  which  more  attention  was  paid. 

Tlie  study  of  tlie  elements  of  geography,  of  astronomy,  and  of  mathematics,  according  to  the 
European  system,  was  introduced  this  year.  In  1 828  the  committee  reported  that  through  the 
zeal  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Duncan,  the  scale  of  proficiency  at 
the  institution  was  considerably  raised.  After  some  discussion  the  propriety  of  forming  an 
English  class  was  determined  on  and  the  measure  adopted  ; although  it  was  then  under  con- 
sideration to  establish  a separate  college  for  English  at  Delhi  (q.  v.)  and  to  unite  influential 
natives  with  Europeans  in  the  management  of  it. 

In  1829  the  committee  was  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  treasury  at  Agra  to  the  amount 
of  R"  42,501.  15.  9.  for  the  erection  of  a college  at  Agra. 

The  number  of  students  hi  this  college 

In  1826  was  117 

In  1827  - - - 210 

In  1829  - - 203 

of  whom  73  received  stipendiary  allowances. 

Delhi  College. 

The  reports  state  that,  in  the  year  1826,  the  studies  in  this  institution  were  confined  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  to  Mahomedan  law,  and  tbe  elements  of  Euclid  ; hut  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  institution  was  considered  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  additional  means 
were  placed  at  its  disposal ; particularly  a donation  by  Nawaub  Islamaid-ood-Dowlah,  late 
minister  of  the  King  of  Oude,  of  R‘  1,70,000  ; which  donation  it  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate by  a marble  tablet,  to  be  placed  in  tbe  college.  In  the  year  1827,  tlie  study  of  astronomy 
and  tbe  mathematics,  on  European  principles,  was  introduced.  The  progress  made  in  the 
several  studies  during  the  years  1828  mid  1829,  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  It  was 
resolved  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  influential  natives  at  tlie  periodical  examinations  of  the 
students,  and  to  form  a separate  English  college  ; from  which,  with  tlie  several  economical 
arrangements  determined  upon,  particularly  the  discouragement  of  stipendiary  grants  to  the 
students,  tbe  greatest  benefits  were  expected. 

In  1827,  the  greatest  number  of  students  was  204  ; in  1S28, 199  ; and  hi  1829,  it  was  152, 
making  a reduction  of  47  from  the  preceding  year. 

Delhi  Institution. 

This  establishment  has  been  since  founded  by  tlie  appointment  of  teachers,  provision  of 
elementaiyi  bqfekftitiadcthfeflBm^  Library  Digitisaiion  L'nil 
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Calcutta,  Sanscrit  College. 

Appendix  (I.)  The  reports  stale  that,  in  182G,  the  attention  of  the  students  in  this  college  was  directed 

to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  of  Hindoo  law,  according  bo  the  host  authorities.  In  1827, 

Education *of  the  acquirements  of  the  students  in  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature  had  reached  n point  of 

Natives.  excellence  which  had  never  before  been  attained  under  the  native  system  of  education  ; some 

of  the  students  had  gone  tlirougha  complete  course  of  arithmetic,  ami  lmd  commenced  algebra, 
and  a medical  and  English  class  had  boon  formed.  The  report  of  1828  states,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  students  in  the  English  language  hod  been  satisfactory,  ns  had  been  that  of  the 
medical  classes  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  anatomy;  and  particularly  that  the  students 
had  learned  to  handle  human  hones  without  apparent  repugnance,  and  had  assisted  in  the 
dissection  of  other  animals. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  the  students  in  182!)  submits  a list  of  prizes  entirely  of 
books,  proposed  to  he  presented  to  62  students  out  of  137,  the  number  of  those  attached  to 
the  college,  if  300  per  month  have  been  assigned  for  the  establishment  of  rut  hospital  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  college. 

In  December  1823,  Rammolmn  Roy  addressed  the  Governor-general  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen,  expressing  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  supposed  object  of  the  British  Government, 
in  the  foundation  of  this  college  in  Calcutta,  which  he  considered  as  calculated  only  to  per- 
petuate a species  of  literature,  which  was,  in  lug  judgment,  and  that  of  those  whom  lie  repre- 
sented, utterly  worthless,  and  recommending  instead  thereof  the  employment  of  Europeans  of 
character  to  instruct  the  natives  of  India  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  those  other  useful  sciences,  which  the  nations  of  Europe  lmd  carried  to  a pitch 
of  perfection  that  had  raised  them  above  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

RammohuQ  Roy  particularly  adverted  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  when 
Lord  Bacon  is  considered  as  having  by  his  writings  set  aside  the  legendary  loro  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  introduced  true  science  in  its  stead. 

The  Bengal  Government  regarded  this  letter  as  having  been  penned  under  a somewhat 
erroneous  impression  respecting  the  views  of  Government  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sanscrit 
college,  but  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  information. 

On  this  subject,  the  despatch  in  the  territorial  department,  dated  28th  February  1824, 
contains  observations  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  follows  : 

“ With  respect  to  the  sciences  it  is  worse  than  a waste  of  time  to  employ  persons  cither  to 
teach  or  to  learn  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  arc  found  in  the  oriental  books.  As  far  as 
any  historical  documents  may  be  found  in  the  orioutal  languages,  what  is  desirable  is,  that 
they  should  be  translated,  and  this  it  is  evident  will  bast  bo  accomplished  by  Europeans  who 
have  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge.  Beyond  these  branches,  what  remains  in  oriental 
literature  is  poetry,  but  it  never  bas  been  thought  necessary  to  establish  colleges  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetry,  nor  is  it  certain  that  this  would  ho  the  most  cll'uotiml  expedient  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  we  wish  you  to  be  fully  apprized  of  our  zeal  for  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  education  among  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  our  willingness  to  make  con- 
siderable sacrifices  to  that  important  end,  if  proper  means  for  the  attainment  of  it  could  he 
pointed  out  to  ns.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  plan  of  the  institutions,  to  the  improvement  of 
which  our  attention  is  now  directed,  was  originally  and  fundamentally  erroneous.  The  great 
end  should  not  have  been  to  teach  Hindoo  learning,  or  Mahomedau  learning,  but  useful 
learning.  No  doubt  in  teaching  useful  learning  to  the  Hindoos  or  Malioinodans,  Hindoo 
media  or  Maliomedan  media,  as  tar  as  they  were  found  most  effectual,  would  have  been 
proper  to  be  employed,  and  Hindoo  and  Maliomedan  prejudices  would  have  needed  to  bo 
consulted,  while  every  thing  which  was  useful  in  Hindoo  or  Maliomedan  li  terature,  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  retain;  nor  would  there  have  been  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing under  these  reservations  a system  of  instruction  from  which  great  advantage  might 
have  been  derived.  In  professing  on  the  other  hand  to  establish  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  mere  Hindoo  or  mere  Maliomedan  literature,  you  bound  yourselves  to  teach  a great 
deal  of  wliat  was  frivolous,  not  a little  of  what  was  purely  mischievous,  and  a small  remainder 
indeed  in  which  utility  was  in  any  way  concerned. 

“We  think  that  you  have  taken  upon  the  whole  a rational  view  of  what  is  best  to  lie  done. 
In  the  institutions  which  exist  on  a particular  footing,  alterations  should  not  be  introduced 
more  vapidly  than  a due  regard  to  existing  interests  and  feelings  will  dictate,  at  the  same  time, 
that  incessant  endeavours  should  be  used  to  supersede  what  is  useless  or  worse  in  the  present 
course  of  study,  by  wliat  your  better  knowledge  will  recommend. 

“ In  the  new  college  which  is  to  be  instituted,  and  which  we  think  yon  have  acted 
judiciously  in  placing  at  Calcutta  instead  of  Nuddea  and  Tirhoot,  as  originally  sanctioned,  it 
will  bo  much  farther  iu  your  power,  because  not  fettered  by  any  preceding  practice,  to  consult 
the  principle  of  utility  in  the  course  of  study  which  you  may  prescribe.  Trusting  that  the 
proper  degree  of  attention  will  be  given  to  this  important  object,  we  desire  that  an  account 
of  the  plan  which  yon  approve  may  be  transmitted  to  as,  and  that  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating to  you  our  sentiments  upon  it  may  be  given  to  us  before  any  attempt  to  cany  it 
into  execution  is  made. 

The  Bengal  Government,  on  receipt  of  the  Court's  letter,  communicated  it  to  the  Committee 
of  General  Instruction,  who  in  reply  submitted  some  observations  in  vmdication  of  this  esta- 
blishment as  it  then  existed. 

Admitting  that  the  legitimate  object  to  be  pursued  was  the  introduction  of  European  science 
to  the  extinction  of  that  which  is  falsely  so  called  by  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  circumstances, 
it  was  observed,  had  rendered  necessaiy  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  and  it  was 
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questionable  “ whether  the  Government  could  originally  have  founded  any  other  seminaries 
than  those  whieli  it  actually  had  established,  viz.  the  Madrissa,  to  teach  Mahomedan  literature 
and  law,  and  the  Benares  college,  to  teach  Sanscrit  literature,  and  Hindoo  law.”  The  absence 
of  all  media,  cither  teachers  or  books,  for  instruction  of  a different  kind,  the  necessity  for  0 
which  lias  been  acknowledged  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  considered  fully  to  have  justi- 
fied the  course  which  had  been  pursued. 

It  was  further  observed,  as  justifying  that  course,  that  the  Government  stood  pledged  to  its 
adoption  in  the  case  of  the  “ Sanscrit  college  in  Calcutta,  which  was  substituted  for  two 
colleges  proposed  to  he  endowed  at  Tirlioot  and  Nuddea,  the  original  object  of  which  was 
declaredly  the  preservation  juid  encouragement  of  Hindoo  learning;”  that  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  India  did  not  then  appear  to  warrant  any  general  introduction  of  western 
literature  and  science,  although  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  against  European  interference 
with  their  education  in  any  shape  had  considerably  abated ; that  the  substitution  of  European 
for  native  superintendence  over  all  the  schools  maintained  by  Government  was  an  important 
change  which  had  been  effected,  and  from  the  continuance  of  which,  exercised  with  temper 
and  discretion,  it  was  expected  that  the  confidence  of  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  several 
seminaries  would  be  won  to  an  extent  that  would  pave  the  way  tor  the  unopposed  intro- 
duction of  such  improvements  as  the  Government  might  thereafter  have  the  means  of 
effecting ; and,  finally,  that  a necessity  still  existed  for  the  creation  of  those  media  by  which 
useful  science  was  to  be  diffused,  that  is,  by  teaching  native  teachers  and  providing  books  in 
the  languages  of  India. 

On  the  unfavourable  view  taken  by  the  Court  of  the  state  of  science  among  the  natives  of 
India,  the  committee  remarked  as  follows  : 

“ The  position,”  that  it  is  worse  than  a waste  of  time  to  employ  persons  either  to  teach  or 
learn  the  sciences  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  found  in  oriental  books,  “ is  of  so  compre- 
hensive a nature,  that  it  obviously  requires  considerable  modification,  and  the  different 
branches  of  science  intended  to  be  included  in  it,  must  be  particularized  before  a correct  ap- 
preciation can  be  formed  of  their  absolute  and  comparative  value.  The  metaphysical  sciences, 
as  found  in  Sanscrit  arid  Arabic  writings,  are,  we  believe,  fully  as  worthy  of  being  studied  in 
thoso  languages  as  in  any  other.  The  arithmetic  and  algebra  of  the  Hindoos  lead  to  the 
same  results  and  are  grounded  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Europe  ; and  in  the  Ma- 
drissa, the  elements  of  mathematical  science  which  are  taught  are  those  of  Euclid.  Law,  a 
principal  object  of  study  in  all  the  institutions,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  language  is  the  ground-work  upon  which  all  future  improvements 
must  materially  depend.  To  diffuse  a knowledge  of  those  things,  language  and  law  espe- 
cially, cannot  therefore  he  considered  a waste  of  time.” 

The  committee  conclude  their  letter  by  observing,  on  the  subjects  of  history  and  poetry,  that 
the  attachment  of  the  Mahomedans  to  their  own  history  is  groat ; that  no  good  reason  ap- 
peared why  the  natives  of  India  should  be  debarred  from  cultivating  their  own  historical 
records,  or  why  the  transactions  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  a natural  interest  should 
not  be  thought  deserving  of  their  perusal ; and  that  poetry  was  a branch  of  study  in  all  col- 
leges, having  ever  been  found  to  bo  a valuable  auxiliary  in  the  study  of  literature  in  every 
language  and  country.  “ As  a part  therefore,  and  a very  important  part  of  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic  literature,  as  the  source  of  national  imagery,  the  expression  of  national  feeling,  and  the 
depository  of  the  most  approved  phraseology  and  style,  the  poetical  writings  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  appear  to  he  legitimately  comprehended  amongst  the  objects  of  literary 
seminaries  founded  for  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos." 

The  Vidyala,  or  Anglo-Indian  College. 

The  reports  of  1827  and  1828  state,  that  the  studies  in  tins  institution  are  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  mathematics,  algebra,  Tytler’s  Elements  of  General  His- 
tory, Russell’s  Modem  Europe,  with  Milton  and  Shakespeare ; that  the  progress  of  the 
students  had  been  satisfactory  ; that  it  had  increased  gradually,  and  was  in  the  year  1828 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year.  It  had  been  determined  to  attach  to  the  college  a 
lecturer  on  mathematics  and  a lecturer  on  English  literature,  for  which  latter  appointment 
Dr.  Johu  Tytler  had  been  selected,  until  the  arrival  of  a person  from  Europe.  For  this  duty 
a salary  Iras  been  assigned  to  him  of  R"  500  per  month. 

Subscribers  to  this  institution  to  the  amount  of  R'  10,000,  are  allowed  to  place  one  free 
scholar  each  on  the  foundation.  Smaller  donations  are  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
small  scholarships,  and  bo  the  maintenance  of  some  of  the  pupils  of  tho  first  class. 

The  number'  of  students  attached  to  this  institution  was, 

In  January  1826  -----  196 

In  July  280 

In  „ - 1827  372 

In  „ - 1828  - - - - - 436 ; 

of  which  latter  number  100  received  gratuitous  education. 

For  tho  use  of  this  institution,  it  was  determined  to  publish  a series  of  English  books,  at 
an  expense  of  R*  49,376,  which  is  to  be  borne  in  equal  parts  by  tbe  fund  under  tlie  control 
of  the  Education  Committee,  and  by  the  School-book  Society ; an  immediate  supply  amounting 
to  R"  5,000,  to  be  obtained  from  England.  Many  of  these  were  given  in  prizes  to  the  students. 

The  report  of  1829  states,  that  the  progress  made  by  the  students  in  tho  preceding  ye;ir 
had  not  been  equal  to  that  made  by  them  in  previous  years,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
want  of  superintendence  by  some  zealous  and  intelligent  person  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
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liberty  to  look  for  some  person  in  England  suitably  qualified,  to  whom  the  Court  of  Directors 

Appendix  ,1.)  were  requested  to  grant  the  requisite  permission  to  proceed  to  India.  Permission  lias  since 

been  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Adamson,  minister  of  the 

Education  of  Scottish  congregation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  on  receiving  a 
Natives.  requisition  from  the  Bengal  Government  to  that  effect. 

Institutions  in  Nuddea. 

The  report  of  1829  refers  to  an  allowance  which  bad  been  enjoyed  by  some  learned  pre- 
ceptors in  Nuddea,  amounting  to  100  rupees  per  month,  for  the  restoration  of  which  the 
parties  had  petitioned  the  Government.  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  having  received 
orders  to  examine  and  report  upon  this  petition,  deputed  their  junior  member  to  the  spot  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries.  His  report  contains  the  history  of  this  institution,  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  primitive  modes  of  study  practised  in  Nuddea,  which  is  incorporated 
into  the  committee’s  report,  on  receipt  of  which  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  allowance 
of  1 00  rupees  per  month  to  the  petitioners. 

“ Nuddea  contains  about  twenty-five  establishments  for  study ; these  are  called  tolls,  and 
consist  of  a thatched  chamber  for  the  pundit  and  the  class,  and  two  or  three  ranges  of  mud 
hovels  in  which  the  students  reside.  The  pundit  does  not  live  on  the  spot,  but  comes  to  the 
toll  every  day  in  which  study  is  lawful  at  an  early  hour,  and  remains  till  sun-set.  The  huts 
are  built  and  kept  in  repair  at  his  expense ; and  lie  not  only  gives  instruction  gratuitously, 
but  assists  to  feed  and  clothe  his  class  ; his  means  of  so  doing  being  derived  from  former 
grants  from  the  Rajah  of  Nuddea,  and  presents  made  to  liim  by  the  zemindars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  religious  festivals,  the  value  of  which  much  depends  on  his  celebrity  as  a teacher. 

“ The  students  are  all  full  grown  men,  some  of  them  old  men ; the  usual  number  in  a toll 
is  about  20  or  25,  but  in  some  places  where  the  pundit  is  of  a high  repute,  there  are  from  50 
to  60.  The  whole  number  is  said  to  he  between  500  and  600.  The  greater  proportion 
consists  of  natives  of  Bengal ; hub  there  ore  many  from  remote  parts  of  India,  especially  from 
the  south.  There  are  some  from  Nepaul  and  Assam,  and  many  from  the  eastern  districts, 
especially  Tirhoot.  Few,  if  any,  have  means  of  subsistence  of  their  own ; their  dwelling  they 
obtain  from  their  teacher ; their  clothes  and  food  in  presents  from  him  or  the  shopkeepers  and 
landholders  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  At  the  principal  festivals,  they  disperse  for  a few 
days  in  quest  of  alms,  when  they  collect  enough  to  maintain  them  till  the  next  interval  of 
leisure.  All  those  who  come  from  places  more  than  three  days’  journey  from  Nuddea  have 
hitherto  depended  very  much  upon  the  grant  from  Government,  which  gave  them  from  twelve 
annas  to  one  rupee  a month  each,  and  nearly  sufficed  to  procure  them  food.  The  number  of 
the  Vidisilta  or  foreign  students  was  generally  between  100  and  150,  and  there  are  about  the 
latter  number  still  at  Nuddea,  awaiting  the  result  of  their  petition.  If  not  complied  with, 
they  will  find  it  necessary  to  quit  the  place. 

“ The  chief  study  at  Nuddea  is  nyayn.  or  logic;  there  are  also  some  establishments  for 
tuition  in  law,  chiefly  in  the  works  of  Ruglra  N uudara,  a celebrated  Nuddea  pundit ; and  in 
one  or  two  places  grammar  is  tanght.  Some  of  the  students,  particularly  several  from  the 
Dildiau,  spoke  Sanscrit  with  great  fluency  and  correctness. 

“ I made  particular  inquiry  of  the  students  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  allowance, 
and  entire  satisfaction  was  uniformly  expressed  on  this  subject.  A petty  saraf  or  podar,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  their  number,  is  deputed  to  receive  the  allowance  at  the  collector’s 
treasury.  On  his  return,  he  divides  it  among  the  Vidisi  students,  whose  presence  in  the  town 
is  perfectly  well  known  The  podar  whom  I saw  keeps  a shop  for  the  sale  of  grain,  and 
supplies  the  students  with  food,  advancing  them  occasional  maintenance  on  the  credit  of  their 
monthly  allowance.  They  are  commonly  in  his  debt ; but  he  is  too  unimportant  a personage, 
and  the  students  are  too  numerous,  and  as  Brahmins  too  influential,  for  him  to  practise  any 
fraud  upon  them.  The  allowance,  I have  no  doubt,  is  fairly  distributed  ; and  although  the 
value  of  the  learning  acquired  at  Nuddea  may  not  he  very  higldy  estimated  by  Europeans, 
yet  it  is  in  great  repute  with  the  natives,  and  its  encouragement,  oven  by  the  trilling  sum 
awarded,  is  a gracious  and  popular  measure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a very  essen- 
tial benefit  to  those  students  who  have  no  other  fixed  means  of  support." 

[For  further  notices  of  native  establishments  for  education  in  Nuddea,  see  under 
Indigenous  Schools,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  paper.] 

Bhaugulpore  School. 

In  1828,  it  was  proposed  to  discontinue  tliis  school,  it  not  having  answered,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  the  purpose  of  general  instruction,  with  a view  to  which  it  had  been  esta- 
blished. As  a regimental  school,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  useful,  but  for  this  pur- 
pose only  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  burthen  the  education  fund  with  a charge  of  300 
rupees  per  month.  The  report  of  1S29-30  gives  a more  favourable  view  of  the  state  of  this 
institution,  and  announces  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  contiuue  it.  From  this 
report  it  appears  that  during  that  year  134  pupils  had  been  in  attendance,  chiefly  from  the 
bills,  of  whom  57  had  left  the  school  during  the  year,  after  acquiring  various  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency ; and  that  of  the  77  who  were  present  at  the  examination  the  first  class  consisted 
mostly  of  hoys  from  the  hills  ; and  in  the  other  classes  the  proportion  of  sepoys  wns  less  than 
usual.  The  scholars  were  mostly  of  a less  advanced  age  than  formerly,  and  their  reading 
had  been  more  miscellaneous  and  more  likely  to  bo  of  service  generally.  In  these  respects, 
therefore,  the  committee  remarked  that  the  character  of  the  school  had  already  undergone  a 
beneficial  change. 

The  means  of  further  improvement,  suggested  by  Captain  Graham,  are  the  cultivation  of 
Hindoostanee  in  the  Nagreo  character,  and  the  formation  of  an  English  class,  to  which  the 
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best  scholars  should  be  promoted  as  a reward  for  tlieir  exertions;  the  appointment  of  com-  7 

petent  teachers  ; the  ^ limitation  ot  the  attendance  of  paid  scholars  to  four  years,  and  the  Appendix  (I.) 
authoritative  interposition  ot  the  magistrate  in  enjoining  the  Hill  chiefs  to  send  their  sons  to  / , > 7. . 

school.  Captain  Graham  had  instituted  two  branch  schools,  and  proposed  more  when  com-  j%m as^Fish ej 
])etent  teachers  could  be  found.  His  letter,  dated  the  lGth  of  Fchmarv  1830,  contains  the  Esq  ' 

following  observations:  * (Supplement.) 

“ I beg  leave  to  suggest  that  when  the  scholars  are  able  fluently  to  read  the  common 
elementary  school  books  in  one  of  the  above  characters  (the  Kltntcs  or  Deb  alphabets),  to 
write  letters  on  common  affairs,  and  arc  become  ready  accountants,  they  should  as  a reward 
he  placed  in  tin  English  class.  The  following  are  my  reasons  for  recommending  this  plnn  : 

“ First.  Judging  from  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  teach  a few  of  the  Hill  boys 
English  at  this  school,  ns  well  as  from  the  progress  made  by  live  or  six  hoys  who  were  under 
the  instruction  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Christian,  I am  led  to  be  of  opinion  they  would  acquire 
that  language  with  greater  facility  than  the  Persian,  and  nearly  in  ns  short  a time  as  they 
learn  Hindoostance. 

“ Second.  The  Hill  people,  neither  being  of  the  Hindoo  nor  Mussulman  religion,  and 
quite  free  from  the  prejudices  of  caste,  esteem  a knowledge  of  the  English  language  ns 
n sure  means  of  their  obtaining  lucrative  employment  under  Europeans,  and  thereby  becoming 
a most  useful  raec  of  people  in  place  of  remaining  in  their  present  degraded  state.  I have 
at  different  times  employed  several  of  them  in  my  private  service,  and  have  always  found 
them  active,  honest,  and  cheerful,  although  constantly  suffering  from  the  hatred  of  the  other 
servants. 

“ Third.  As  they  have  neither  priests  nor  images,  and  are  very  independent  ns  to  religions 
matters,  the  common  class  books  used  in  any  English  school  would  not  now  be  objected  to 
by  them.” 

The  Chinsvruh  Schools. 

These  schools,  which  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  and  orders  of  the  instruction 
committee  in  1824,  appear  subsequently  to  that  date  to  have  declined  considerably  ; incon- 
sequence of  which  some  of  the  members  of  that,  committee,  in  1827,  expressed  doubts  as 
to  the  utility  and  expediency  of  maintaining  them.  The  Government  determined  to  await 
a communication  from  the  local  committee,  which  proving  more  favourable  than  had  been 
anticipated,  the  schools  were  continued.  The  examination  report  for  the  year  1 829,  gives  the 
following  results : 

Number  of  schools  -----  14 

Number  of  scholars  on  1 he  hooks  - -1,540 

Ditto  in  attendance  - - 1,215 

The  scholars  consisting  of  different  castes  in  the  following  proportions  : 

10  Mussulman. 

15  Brahmins. 

In  every  100  boys  15  Kyasi 
15  Baidcy. 

45  Soodru. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  peruses  the  Bengalee  works  of 
Messrs.  Yates  anil  Pearson  on  geography,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy : the  studies 
of  the  others  are  of  a merely  elementary  character,  or  lessons  in  spelling  and  reading.  By 
means  of  these  schools,  the  committee  remark,  “ useful  instruction  and  improved  feeling 
are  disseminated  amongst  the  villages  above  and  below  Cliinsurah,  but  their  scattered  posi- 
tion renders  effective  superintendence  impracticable.”  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  general 
examination  of  the  pupils  has  taken  place.  The  state  of  the  schools  is  from  time  to  time 
reported  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Pearson.  The  committee  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
acquirements  of  the  students  will  ever  bo  more  than  elementary. 

Cliinsurah  Free  School. 

Tins  separate  establishment,  which  is,  like  the  other  schools,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Pearson,  contained  in  1829,  04  males,  of  whom  from  30  to  40  were  Hindoos,  and 
six  girls.  The  studies  of  the  senior  classes,  it  is  observed,  appear  to  have  assumed  a higher 
scale  than  in  former  years;  the  History  of  England  and  Miscellaneous  Extracts  being  added 
to  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  and  the  acquirement  of  English  grammar.  The  correspondence 
relative  to  the  grant  made  to  this  school  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Itajpootana  or  Ajmere  Schools. 

The  sum  of  300  rupees  per  month,  assigned  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  appeal's  to 
have  been  appropriated  in  the  following  proportion : 

Salary  to  Mr.  Cory,  as  superintendent  - - 

To  the  expenses  of  the  school,  including  two  native  teachers  - 

R* 

In  1827,  these  schools,  then  four  in  number,  were  reduced  to  one  at  Ajmere.  For  the 
use  of  this  establishment,  a supply  of  books  were  forwarded  from  the  Presidency,  which 
proved  advantageous ; and  the  principal  civil  authority  at  Ajmere  was  required  to  superintend 
the  periodical  examinations  of  the  scholars. 

(445.— I.)  3 k In 
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Appendix  (L) 

Education  of 
Natives. 


In  1828,  an  examination  took  place  at  Ajmere,  in  the  presence,  of  tlie  honourable 
R'1  Cavendish  and  some  qualified  natives,  the  result  of  which  is  stated  by  the  education  com- 
mittee to  have  been  unsatisfactory.  There  were  at  that  time  less  than  200  boys  in  this 
school ; they  were  divided  into  two  departments,  Hindoo  and  Persian,  in  neither  of  which 
was  much  proficiency  evinced  ; the  Hindoo  students  of  the  second  class  being  reported  to 
read  indifferently,  and  those  of  the  first  having  learned  ft  few  pages  of  Sanscrit  grammar. 
The  pupils  in  this  division  were,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  very  young,  none  having  been 
attached  to  the  school  move  than  two  years.  Thc.statc.ol'the  Persian  classes  was  still  less 
satisfactory.  Both  departments  studied  arithmetic,  in  which,  in  the  Persian  class  particularly, 
progress  had  been  made  to  the  rule  of  three.  The  committee  observe  that  all  the  reports 
they  have  received  from  the  superintendant  are  merely  tabular  statements,  and  that  they  look 
to  the  political  agent  and  Iris  assistant,  under  the  orders  of  Government,  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  school,  the  duties  of  the  superintendant,  the  description  of  teachers  employed, 
the  salaries  they  severally  receive,  the  course  of  study,  the  hours  of  attendance,  the  induce- 
ments held  out  to  scholars  to  attend  and  to  exert  themselves,  the  possibility  of  fixing  a small 
charge  for  tuition  or  of  assisting  the  means  of  support  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations, 
admitting  subscribers  or  donors  t.o  a share  in  the  superintendence,  and  also  to  the  practica- 
bility and  advantage  of  introducing  the  study  of  English,  in  which  Mr.  Cary  might  no 
doubt  take  an  active  part. 

Cauiupore  Free  School. 

The  report  of  the  education  committee  states,  that  a public  examination  of  the  state  of 
this  school  took  place  in  February  1830,  before  the  Rev.  E.  White,  the  Rev.  ,7.  Whitiug, 
and  others,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  many  persons  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  school. 

The  boys’  school  contained  75  scholars  studying  English  alone,  47  who  were  studying 
Sanscrit,  and  23  who  were  studying  Persian  and  Arabic.  These  last  classes  commenced  the 
study  of  English  after  the  examination.  There  were  also  11  girls  in  the  school.  It  is  stated 
that  the  English  classes  contained  a large  proportion  of  Hindoos  and  a few  Mahomedans  ; 
that  the  upper  classes  had  made  considerable  proficiency  in  ancient  history,  geography,  and 
arithmetic ; that  they  were  familiar  with  English  grammar,  and  could  translate  from  English 
into  Hindoostanee  ; that  tlicve  rvere  few  (seven  in  the  first  class)  avIio  had  attained  adolescence, 
being  many  of  them  under  12  years  of  age,  instead  of  adults  betAveen  20  and  30,  or  even 
older,  avIio  Avere  formerly  learning  to  sped  in  this  school. 

Only  the  elements  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic  and  Persian  Avere  taught,  mid  the  Koran  learned, 
"probably  by  rote.”  This  seminary  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  Avhole  ns  efficiently  con- 
ducted ns  its  means  permitted. 

Allahabad  School. 

Tiie  native  school  in  this  place  Avns  set  on  foot  in  1825  by  some  English  gentlemen,  who 
subscribed  for  its  support  about R*  30  per  month.  In  January  1S2(1  the  friends  of  the 
institution  at  Allahabad  applied  to  the  Government  for  patronage  and  assistance  to  the  school. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  the  school,  31  scholars  reading  Persian,  and  17  reading  Hindoo, 
for  whom  teachers  and  accommodation  had  been  provided  out  of  the  sum  subscribed.  The 
first  aid  afforded  to  this  institution  out  of  the  education  fund,  avus  a supply  of  hooks  to  the 
value  of  R'  1,000,  Avith  a promise  of  further  assistance  when  the  school  should  have  assumed 
a consistent  and  permanent,  character.  In  February  1 830,  the  education  committee  received 
a very  favourable  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  which  then  consisted  of  about  04  students 
Avho  were  studying  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  in  which  they  Avere  able  to  read  Avorks  of 
a classical  character.  It  is  further  stated,  that  they  had  acquired  a tolerable  proficiency  in 
the  elements  of  geography  and  arithmetic ; and  that  some  of  them  had  acquired  such  a know- 
ledge of  surveying  as  to  have  surveyed  a village  under  the  orders  of  the  commissioner  in 
a satisfactory  manner,  and  that  five  of  them  had  iu  consequence  obtained  employment  as 
ameens  and  surveyors  under  the  GoA'ernment.  The  education  committee  in  consideration  of 
this  favourable  report,  recommended  the  Government  to  grant  to  the  school  100  rupees 
per  month,  out  of  the  education  fund,  Avliich  recommendation  Avas  complied  with. 


Dacca  Schools. 

In  1823,  a society  Avas  formed  at  Dacca  for  the  suppovt  of  Christian,  Persian  and  other  natiA'e 
male  and  female  schools  in  the  city  of  Dacca  and  its  vicinity.  This  society  took  under  its  care 
six  schools,  which  in  three  years  Avere  increased  to  25  schools,  attended  by  1,414  scholars. 
The  bIx  schools  had  been  for  about  threo  years  supported  by  the  Scramporo  society,  but 
the  funds  of  that  society  proving  inadequate  to  the  demand  upon  them,  the  European  inha- 
bitants of  Dacca,  aided  by  many  natives  of  liberal  dispositions,  subscribed  for  the  support 
and  enlargement  of  these  schools.  “ Through  some  unaccountable  cause,”  the  native  sub- 
scribers Avithdrew  their  support  in  182G,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  in  Dacca  being  too 
limited  to  afford  the  means  of  supporting  these  schools,  application  Avas  made  to  the  Bengal 
Government  for  pecuniary  aid,  Avho  referred  the  request  to  the  education  committee.  That 
committee  reported,  that,  these  schools  did  not  fall  strictly  Avithin  the  limit  of  their  super- 
intendence, and.  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  the  fund  annually  at  then*  disposal  was 
entirely  appropriated.  The  Vice  President  in  Council,  nevertheless  determined,  under  date. 
30th  December  1826,  to  present  the  Dacca  schools  Avith  3,000  rupees,  and  a supply  of 
school  hooks. 
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Etowah  School . : — — 

In  1824,  the  superintendent  of  police  reported  that  the  magistrate  ofEtawah  had  appro-  ^g'ly^iao? 
printed  the  sum  of  IIs  101.  3 annas  out  of  the  town  duties,  as  wages  for  the  instructors  of  io7  to  109 
youth  in  a,  school,  and  requested  to  be  informed  whether  such  an  appropriation  of  that  fund  qous  j ju1 
was  allowable.  Ho  wns  iuformed  in  reply  that  it  was  not  allowable,  without  the  previous  W 20. 
sanction  of  Government  X)°  3 Dec.  30. 

Mynpoory  College. 

The  local  agent  in  Etuwah  was  subsequently  permitted  to  appropriate  this  sum  in  the 
support  of  schools  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Persian,  Hmdoostanco  and  English,  which 
appropriation  of  it  continued  till  1828  ; when  the  reports  of  the  examinations  of  the  scholars 
having  been  submitted  to  the  education  committee,  it  appeared  that  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  useful  learning;  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  was  generally  absent,  and 
that  those  who  attended,  derived  through  badness  of  memory,  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
institution.  The  greatest,  number  of  hoys  reported  to  have  been  in  these  schools,  or  college, 
was  40.  Under  these  circumstances  the  institution  was  abolished. 

Proposed  College  at  Bareilly. 

In  1827,  the  local  agents  in  Bareilly,  Messrs.  S.  M.  Bouldcrson,  J.  Davidson  & C.  Brad- 
ford, were  required  to  report  “ what  schools,  colleges  or  seminaries  of  any  description  what- 
ever existed  in  the  towns  or  villages  ” of  that  district.  In  reply  they  informed  the  education 
committee,  that  in  the  town  of  Bareilly  there  were  101  schools  in  which  Persian  was  taught, 
and  20  in  which  the  children  of  the  Malinjims  were  taught  accounts ; besides  which  there 
were  11  persons  who  taught  Arabic,  and  two  who  taught  the  science  of  medicine ; that  in 
the  villages  round  about  Bareilly  there  were  nine  Hindoo  schools  and  13  Persian ; and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  district  as  follows : — 

Persian.  I Hindoo. 

In  the  tlmuuah  of  Bhoora  - - 4 - 

In  Iclionadab  - -3  3 

In  the  town  of  Budaou  - - - 34  — 

besides  the  College  of  Mahasnood  Ally. 

In  the  neighbouring  villages  - - - 6 1 

In  Kuslmh  F urreedpore  - - - 8 - 

In  the  neighbouring  villages  - - - 8 — 

In  Kimball  Besulpore  - 2 

In  the  neighbouring  villages  — 7 

In  the  tluinimh  of  Dettagunge  _ - 6 2 

In  liidie  * 

In  the  adjoining  villages  _ - - — 11 

In  the  Busten  Ojahnee  - 1 2 

In  the  villages  adjoining  _ - - 2 16 

In  the  town  of  Omlah  - - - - 8 21 

In  the  adjoining  villages  - ® ~ 

In  the  tiiaunnh  of  Bilsee  . - - 4 3 

In  the  town  of  Shaguati  - - - 1 “ 

In  the  villages  of  the  Pergunnah  - - 3 

In  the  tliannah  of  Nawaubgnnge  - - 5 32 

In  the  Busten  of  Slieergicoli  - 2 

In  the  neighbouring  villages  - - - 10 

and  that  in  a village  of  the  same  tluumali 
there  were  resident  three  learned  men  who 
taught,  the  Arabic  sciences,  and 

I11  the  tliannah  of  Meergunge  . - - 3 4 


“In  these  schools,”  the  local  agents  observe,  “ soicnco  of  any  sort  is  rarely  studied.  IV ovk s 
in  the  Persian  language,  such  as  the  Bostan,  Golistan,  Znlicka,  Madhoorara  Abooliuzul, 
Secundernamch,  Tuslui  Kheelecfa,  Bahavdanisli,  are  read,  with  a view  to  facility  in  writing 
Persian ; besides  this,  the  scholars  are  instructed  hi  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic. 

In  the  colleges,  the  works  read  are  in  the  Arabic  language.  I he  course  of  st.udjr  includes 
Surf,  Neho,  Mautick,  Laws  of  Composition,  Filclia  Kikmut,  under  which  are  included 
medicine,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  the  Buddus,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
-Koran ; besides  these,  there  arc  schools  in  which  the  children  of  Mali  ajans  and  those  intended 
for  putwarries  are  taught  accounts ; those  who  study  the  Hindoo  sciences  read  the  Vedas, 
the  Shnstrcs,  the  Poorans,  Benkam  Jofcuh  Chel.um  Naryul,  Ojoosh  Bed,  Memnnsn,  Ee an. 
We  have  not  heard  that  there  arc  any  establishments  for  such  scholars  in  the  villages. 

“ In  the  schools  in  which  Persian  is  taught,  the  boys  read  manuscript  copies  of  the 
different  books,  and  learn  to  write  on  boards. 

“ Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  have  no  scruples  about  reading  together,  lhe  teachers  arc 
almost  always  Syeds,  Sheeks,  Moguls,  Patans  or  Kaits. 

“ The  teachers  are  paid  from  three  to  seven  rupees  a month  by  the  person  nt  whose  house 
they  sit ; they  also  get  their  meals  twice  a day ; and  snrancc,  that  is,  a kubba,  razaee,  tosliak 
and  bolaposh.  Kubba  mid  razee  1110  regularly  given  every  year,  whether  the  old  ono  be 
worn  out  or  not;  tlie  tuslialc  and  bolaposh  are  sometimes  given,  sometimes  not.  Summer 
clothing  is  also  sometimes  given,  but  rarely.  Those  who  do  not  pay  a teacher  for  attending 
at  their  nftwli \h itfofchflWS iiffl&lfflfml 
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live  teacher  from  four  annas  to  one  rupee  monthly,  according  to  their  means;  besides  this, 
the  master  gets  other  perquisites,  such  as  “ juummjee  ” offerings,  presented  on  Thursday 
ovenino-s  by  each  hoy,  from  four  gundahs  to  one  and  live  annas;  “ ngliazec  ” offerings, 
presented  on  beginning  a new  book,  from  five  annas  to  1$  rupee  ; “ oidic,”  presented  on 
holidays,  from  one  anna  to  one  rupee.  The  boys  begin  to  study  at  six  years  of  age 
sometimes,  but  seldom  till  20  ; in  the  colleges,  from  14  to  25,  sometimes  30,  sometimes 
much  less,  it  depending  upon  the  talents  and  inclination  of  the  students.  Those  who  learn 
Persian,  viz.  boys  till  the  ago  of  14  and  15,  never  remain  under  the  roof  of  the  master ; on 
the  contrary  be  generally  attends  at  the  bouse  of  some  person  or  other,  where  bo  instructs 
the  children  of  the.  master  of  the  house,  and  those  of  others.  ^ Schools  in  which  accounts 
are  taught,  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  Persian  ones.  Those  who  teach  Arabic  have 
sometimes  pupils  who  come  from  a distance  residing  under  their  roof;  but  those  who  live 
in  the  same  town  remain  in  their  parents’ house.  It  is  considered  improper  to  take  any 
thing  from  Arabic  students,  unless  from  necessity.  The  schools  in  the  towns  are  well 
attended  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  villages : we  have  heard  of  no  schools  supported 
by  pitblic  grants.” 

On  receipt  of  this  report,  the  education  committee  addressed  the  Government,  suggesting 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a college  in  this  district,  where  such  abundant  materials  for 
a learned  establishment  appeared  to  be  already  in  existence.  “In  devising  a plan  fora 
college  at  Bareilly,”  the  committee  observed,  "it  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  provide  lor 
elementary  instruction,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a certain  previous  proficiency  are  already 
ample.  It  will  also,  pcrhnps,  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  allowance  to  any  number  of 
pupils,  ns  instruction  is  so  generally  paid  for ; but  it  is  not  universally  defrayed  by  the 
scholars’  funds,  and  in  some  cases,  food  and  clothes  arc  supplied  by  the  teacher.  Perhaps  a 
limited  foundalion  of  50  poor  pupils  will  be  sufficient." 

The  establishment  of  ft  colLcge  in  the  district  at  Bareilly  bad  been  suggested  by  two  of 
the  members  of  the  education  committee,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Stirling,  chiefly  lor  the 
two  following  reasons  : the  great  desire  of  the  native  community  there  lor  its  establishment, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  it  would  probably  produce  upon  their  sentiments  towards  the 
Government,  ns  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement  The  fact,  that  nearly  3,000  persons 
in  the  district  were,  at  the  time  receiving  education,  and  300  seminaries  open  (either  muktahs 
for  instruction  in  Persian,  chatvuls  for  Hindoo,  or  patsnls  for  Sanscrit,  besides  17  teachers 
of  the  Arabic,)  was  considered  as  justifying  the  assumption  that  a college  would  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  benefit. 

On  a review  of  the  existing  means,  it.  was  submitted  that  the  evils  of  the  existing  system 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  consume  25  or  more  years  ill  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, were  of  a kind  to  be  removed  only  by  that  permanent  and  systematic  instruction 
which  the  establishment  of  a college  would  furnish. 

The  scale  on  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  college  .should  be  established  was  as  follows: 

ItajiMst. 

50 
80 
30 
40 
fiO 
50 
50 
lot) 

250 
240 

1,000 

If  it  were  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the  pupils,  the  150  rupees  was  to  be 
added  to  the  salaries  of  the  establishment  of  teachers,  or  to  be  given  in  prizes. 

The  Bengal  Government  at  first  frilly  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  establishing  a college 
at  Bareilly,  and  in  the  suggestions  which  had  been  offered  by  the  education  committee 
respecting  its  superintendence,  and  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  by  the  persons 
admitted  into  it;  and  a local  committee  of  management  was  named,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen  : 

Francis  Hawkins,  esq.  agent  to  the  Governor-general. 

William  Cowell,  esq.  judge  of  the  Provincial  Court. 

II.  Dick,  esq.  judge  and  magistrate. 

S.  M.  Bouldersou,  esq.  collector ; and 

J.  Davidson,  esq.  sub-secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Western  Provinces ; 
who  were  accordingly  advised  of  the  intention  of  the  Government,  and  directed  to  com- 
municate with  the  general  committee  on  the  subject. 

This  proposed  establishment  was,  upon  further  consideration,  abandoned,  in  consequence 
ot  the  expense  which  would  have  attended  it,  and  more  particularly  the  “cost  of  providing 
a suitable  building.” 

Bhmoaniporc.  and  Kidderpora  Schools. 


1 Moulnvie, 

2 ditto,  at 

1 Persian  moonshee. 

1 Pundit 

2 ditto,  at 

2 Hindoo  pundits,  at 
English  teacher 
50  Pupils,  at  - 
Siiparintendiiul. 

Servants  and  contingencies 


- - per  month 

- 40  rupees  „ - 

- 30  rupees  - - 

- 25  rupees  - „ - 

3 rupees  - „ - 

Rupees,  per  month 


Tiiese  schools  were  established  by  native  gentlemen  for  the  instruction  of  Hindoo  lads  in 
English  ; they  were  supported  by  voluntary  subscription  ; and  in  May  1 829,  were  placed 
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upon  an  improved  footing.  In  tin:  management  of  litem,  Europeans  and  Natives  were  then  ‘ ~ 

nasociated ; they  were  opened  to  pay-scholars,  and  the  School  Society  in  Calcutta  made  them  Appendix  (I.) 
a monthly  grunt  towards  their  support;  but  this  resource  not  proving  adequate  to  their  , j . Memoir  b 
wants,  they  applied  1o  the  education  committee  lor  assistance.  Their  immediate  wants  TiLmus^Fishtu- 
extended  only  lo  about  R'llOl)  for  the  necessary  school  furniture;  but  the  education  com-  uSCj_  ’ 

mittee  placed  lit'  1,000  nt  the  disposal  of  the  School  Society  for  tire  use  of  each  school,  con-  (Supplement.) 
sidering  it  to  he  “ a great  object  to  establish  schools  of  this  description,  which might  in 
time  serve  as  preparatory  steps  to  the  Hindoo,  college,  and  relieve  that  institution  of  part 
of  the  duty  of  elementary  tuition."  They  liavc  since  been  united,  and  have  been  found  to 
realize  the  advantages  expected  from  them. 

'Ilia  Calcutta  Education  En-ss. 

The  whole  establishment  has  been  transferred  to  the  Baptist  mission  press.  During  its 
existence  ns  a separate  establishment,  between  July  1824  and  February 
1830  it  cost  the  sum  of  - - - - II  GO, 347  2 - 

Less  the  value  of  stock  in  types  and  stationery  - 10,456  7 8 

Leaving  a net  charge  of  Rupees  - - 58,890  10  8 

The  works  produced  l>y  this  press  within  the  above  period  were  as  follows: 

Finished.  In  Uuml. 

Sanscrit  - - - 15  - - 3 

Hindi  - - 3 - - - 

Arabic  - - 2 - - 5 

Poraiou  - - - -4  - - l 

24  9 - - Total  - - S3 

They  arc  all,  it  is  observed,  books  required  for  the  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  standard 
works  on  Hindoo  or  Mahomcdan  law.  As  fust  ns  completed,  they  were  distributed  to  the 
different  establishments  in  proportions  suited  to  the  probable  demand,  and  the  balance,  of 
the  Sanscrit  books  especially,  formed  a fund  which  obviated  all  necessity  for  pecuniary 
rewards. 

The  value  of  the  books  which  had  been  completed  and  distributed  wns— 


Computed  at  - - - - R 11,990  — - 

And  those  in  hand  at  - - 15,838  — — 

Making  a total  of  rupees  ...  27,828  V - 

The  value  of  the  unfinished  Works  was  estimated  at  - - 31,062  1 8 

Total 


On  the  transfer  of  the  press  to  the  Baptist  missionaries  a depository  was  established  at  the 
Presidency  for  books  on  sale,  with  an  establishment,  amounting  to  rupees  per  month  58. 

The  supoi'intciulcuco  of  this  establishment,  has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Tytler,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  him  from  the  general  revisal  mid  correction  of  the 
proofs  of  the  different  publications. 

The  Bengal  Government,  in  addition  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a press, 
have  encouraged,  by  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  them,  many  useful  publications. 

A series  of  such  publications  authorized  by  the  Government  m July  1829,  amounted  to 
li‘  4,891.  A similar  patronage  had  been  afforded  to  other  works,  including  a translation  of 
Hooper’s  Anatomy  into  Arabic  by  Mr.  Tytler,  which  had  been  nearly  completed. 

A revised  and  corrected  edition  of  Moulavi  Aluloor  Ruhccm’s  translation  of  Hutton’s 
Mathematics ; this,  although  considered  desirable,  had  been  deferred  on  account  of  the 
expense  which  would  attend  it. 

The  first  part  of  Hutton’s  course,  which  is  confined  to  arithmetic,  it  had  been  determined 
to  publish : also 

The  work  of  Bridges  on  Algebra,  translated  by  Moulavi  Abdoor  Ruheein.  and  revised 
by  Principal  Mill. 

The  first  books  of  Euclid,  both  in  Persian  and  Arabic. 

A short  treatise  on  Logarithms,  and  another  on  Surveying. 

A now  edition  of  Wilson’s  Sanscrit  and  English  Dictionary. 

It  lias  also  been  determined  to  purchase  100  copies  each  of  three  works  on  Mahomcdan 
law,  published  bv  natives,  which  arc  reported  as  works  of  high  character,  and  to  commence 
a second  series  of  works  fot  tlm  Sanscrit  college,  as  recommended  by  the  pundits  of  the 
several  classes.  The  series  to  comprehend  the  following  works : 


Law. — -Yivuda  Chintainoni,  Dattalea  Chaudrika  Mindusa,  Vyvalm  Tatwa,  Asoucha 
Tatwa,  Uhnika  Tatwa. 

Literature. — History  of  Cnshmir,  Nnishadh,  with  Commentary. 

Rhetoric. — Knvyadersa  Kavikalpatat.a,  Ivavalnyanandn. 

Logic — Kusa  Mnnjnli,  iMnktwnda,  Vidhivnda  Tarksava. 

(445. — I.)  ‘ 3 ic  8 . Yedant.a. 
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; Vedanta. — Bhnsliya.  The  ten  Upanishads. 

Appendix  (L)  Gjiammak. — List  of  Roots,  and  Commentary  on  Magdabadhoo. 

Education” f Mathematics. -Bija  (Algebra),  Swya  Sidlmuta  (Astronomy). 

Natives.  The  printing  of  the  series  to  be  proceeded  in  at  a fixed  rate. 

The  report  of  the  education  committee,  dated  28th  May  1830,  concludes  with  the  following 
proposal,  to  which  the  Government,  assented.  We  " recommend  strongly  for  publication 
a work  of  a more  extensive  and  costly  description ; the  heroic  poem,  entitled  the  Muhabnrat. 
This  work  appears  to  be  the  chief  source  from  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Puranns  is 
derived,  and  comprises  every  authentic  tradition  that  1ms  been  preserved  by  the  Hindoos  of 
their  former  social  and  political  condition.  Independently,  therefore,  of  its  high  estimation 
amongst  the  Hindoos  as  a sacred  poem,  it  merits  from  its  comprehensive  and  historical 
character,  perpetuation  by  the  press,  whilst  it  will  form  a very  acceptable  class  book,  and 
be  a reward  of  the  highest  value  as  a prize  book  at  the  public  examinations.  We  therefore 
beg  to  recommend  its  publication  according  to  the  form  and  estimate  submitted  by  Mr.  Pearce, 
or  In  five  volumes  quarto,  at  a charge  not  exceeding  R"  20,000.  The  work  must,  occupy 
several  years  before  it.  is  completed^  and  it  will  be  much  cheaper  as  well  as  corrector  than 
manuscript  copies.  Wc  doubt  not  it  will  find  an  extensive  sale  amongst  the  Hindoos, 
sufficient  probably  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  panting.” 

REGULATION  XL  of  1826. 

In  August,  1826  the  Bengal  Government  had  again  under  its  consideration  the  proposal 
to  make  literary  attainments  the  condition,  of  appointment  to  the  law  stations  in  the  courts, 
and  of  permission  to  practise  ns  law  officers  in  t.uose  courts.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
ii  committee  of  examination  at  the  Presidency  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following 
members: — Mr.  M'Naghteu,  President;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  Captain  liuddcll.  Captain 
Ousley,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  Members;  assisted  by  the  kuzecool  kuznnt  and  mooftee 
of  the  Sudder  Dcwanny  Adawlut ; the  pundits  of  the  same,  the  principal  modulus  of  the 
Madrissa,  and  the  chief  pundit  of  the  Hindoo  college ; and  Regulation  XI.  of  1826  was  passed. 
This  Regulation  was  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  moulavics  and  pundits.  Students, 
although  not  on  the  establishment,  were  allowed  to  practise,  and  an  allowance  glinted  to 
them. 

The  following  Rules  were  also  passed  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee,  and  embodied 
in  the  Regulation : 

I.  The  conunitt.ee  to  act,  under  the  orders  of  Government  in  tlie  judicial  department 

II.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  law  officers  in  the  several  courts  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  on  the  nomination  of  the  local  officers. 

III.  AU  nominations  to  such  situations  to  be  made  from  amongst  the  number  of  candidates 
possessing  suitable  certificates. 

IV.  “ Whenever  u vacancy  may  occur  from  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  the 
station  of  law  officer  of  a Zilluli  or  Provincial  Court,  or  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dcwanny 
Adawlut,  the  authority  empowered  to  impose  a successor,  in  the  event  of  the  candidate  or 
candidates  for  succession  not  possessing  a certificate  of  qualification  from  the  superin tendnnt 
of  a college  supported  by  Government,  or  from  a commit  tee  of  examination  appointed  by 
Government,  shall  report  the  circumstance  to  the  committee  of  examination  at  the  Pre- 
sidency. It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  committee  to  furnish  written  interrogatories,  and  such 
exercises  ns  will  serve  to  ascertain  the  candidate’s  knowledge,  both  of  the  law  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written,  (Sanscrit  or  Arabic,  as  the  case  may  be,)  to  be  answered  and 
performed  iu  the  presence  of  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  court  where  the  vacancy  has 
occurred,  so  as  to  ensure  a fair  and  impartial  trial.  The  papers  to  be  returned  through  the 
same  authority  to  the  committee,  who  will  exercise  their  discretion  in  issuing  or  withholding 
a certificate  of  qualification. 

V.  “ In  cases  where  no  candidate  possessing  that  testimonial,  or  willing  to  stand  the  pre- 
scribed examination,  is  forthcoming,  or  where  those  applying  lor  examination  have  failed, 
it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  apply  to  the  load  committee  of  the  nearest  Govern- 
ment Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  college,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  to  the  general  committee  of 
public  instruction  at  the  Presidency,  to  recommend  a duly  qualified  successor  to  the  vacant 
office,  who  has  passed  through  a course  of  collegiate  education,  and  obtained  the  requisite 
certificate  at  one  of  the  public  institutions. 

VI.  “ At  the  annual  examination  holden  at  the  Madrissa  and  Hindoo  colleges  of  Calcutta, 
it  shall  be  permitted  to  learned  natives  residing  at  the  Presidency,  and  to  all  who  may 
resort  thither  for  the  purpose,  to  claim  an  examination  at  either  institution,  with  the  view 
of  taking  out  a certificate,  testifying  their  fitness  for  the  situation  of  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan 
law  officers ; such  examination  to  be  conducted  under  the  general  orders  and  direction  of 
the  Presidency  committee  of  examination,  and  the  certificate  to  be  issued  under  their 
signatures  respectively.” 

Orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  despatches  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  of  Bengal 
of  the  undermentioned  dates,  contain  the  Court’s  observations  iu  general,  commendatory  and 
confirmatory,  on  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Bengal  Government,  with  a view  to  the 
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promotion  of  education  among  the  natives  of  the  several  provinces  subordinate  to  tlmt 
presidency. 

Letter  to  Bengal  in  the  Revenue  Department,  dated  18th  February  3824. 

Ditto  Public  - Ditto  - 5th  September  1827. 

Ditto  Ditto  - - - Ditto  - 18th  February  1829. 

Ditto  Ditto  - Ditto  - 29th  September  1830. 

Ditto  Ditto  - Ditto  - 24th  August  1831. 

The  revenue  despatch  of  February  1824,  calls  the  particular  attention  of  the  Bengal 
Government  to  the  necessity  of  selection  both  iu  the  persons  employed  in  the  business  of 
tuition,  and  in  the  works  chosen  as  means  of  instruction  with  a view  to  the  introduction  of 
genuine  science  among  the  natives  of  India,  in  preference  to  that  which  had  been  con- 
sidered  learning  by  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomodnns. 

The  points  principally  adverted  to  in  the  Court’s  subsequent,  despatches,  are  the  following : 
tire  despatch  of  September  1827,  suggests  the  desirableness  of  abolishing  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  practice  of  allowing  pensions  to  students,  and  of  restricting  even  necessary 
expenses  within  tlie  most  moderate  limits.  The  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Lumsden  in  the 
Calcutta  Madrissa,  arc  eulogized,  and  his  zeal,  attention,  talents  and  learning  acknowledged ; 
the  arrangements  proposed  in  the  Vidvnlnya  arc  confirmed,  and  particularly  the  proposed 
establishment  of  two  professorships. 

This  despatch  directs  the  greatest  attention  to  bo  paid  to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
characters  of  the  students,  so  as  to  render  them  in  the  highest  degree  available  to  the 
public  service,  and  the  Government  is  authorized  to  employ  every  means  with  a view  to 
discountenance  vicious,  and  reward  good  conduct. 

The  orders  for  employing  natives,  duly  certified  to  have  attained  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations in  the  courts  of  law,  as  law  officers  and  pleaders,  are  also  confirmed,  and  the  donations 
of  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  to  the  education  fund,  declared  to  be  highly  gratifying,  and  the  mode 
of  the  expression  of  the  Government’s  approbation  of  their  conduct  confirmed,  in  addition 
to  which  the  Government  is  directed  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
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Court  of  Directors  respecting  them. 

The  separate  despatch  of  February  1829,  which  related  to  the  finances  of  the  Company, 
chiefly  remarks  on  the  expense  attending  the  establishments  for  education,  and  directs 
economy  in  the  management  of  them. 

The  despatch  of  September  1830,  reviews  the  state  of  the  several  institutions  for  education, 
as  reported  in  the  letters  from  Bengal  of  Sept  ember  1827  and  August  1829,  which  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory  and  highly  gratifying.  “ The  increasing  efficiency  and  popularity  of 
these  institutions,”  it  is  observed,  “ not  only  affords  complete  proof  that  their  establishment 
was  called  for  by  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  but  also 
conveys  tlio  gratifying  assurance  that  the  higher  classes  of  our  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
subjects  are  ripe  for  a still  further  extension  among  them  of  European  education  and 
European  science  and  literature.” 

After  a review  of  the  state  of  the  several  colleges,  the  despatch  adverts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  English  colleges,  and  the  desire  of  the  natives  to  acquire  the  English 
language  sufficiently,  manifested  by  the  success  of  the  Anglo-Indian  college  at  the  Pre- 
sidency, and  contains  some  observations  on  the  comparative  importance  of  the  English  and 
Native  languages  as  means  of  improving  the  native  character,  on  the  selection  of  teachers, 
on  the  preparation  of  useful  elementary  books,  and  the  eudownont  of  scholarships;  on  the 
regulation  for  requiring  all  candidates  for  law  appointments  or  practice  to  give  proof  by 
examination  or  otherwise  of  their  competency ; on  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  English  ns 
the  language  of  public  business,  and  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a college  at  Bareilly  ; in 
the  latter  proposal,  the.  Court,  of  Directors  fully  acquiesced. 

The  despatch  of  August  1831  contains  a review  of  the  state  of  the  different  institutions 
for  native  education,  as  reported  in  the  letter  from  Bengal  of  August.  1830,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  bo  in  general  highly  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  The  Court  approve  the 
establishment  of  an  hospital,  in  connection  with  the  Calcutta  Sanscrit  college  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  medical  class,  whose  progress  has  been  eminently  successful;  that  oi  the 
students  in  the  Anglo-Indian  college  was  considered  to  have  been  not.  so  satisfactory  ns  had 
been  expected.  The  donation  of  Rajah  Ishmaud-ood-Dowlah  to  the  college  at  Dellu,  the 
Court  considered  ail  important  aid,  and  highly  approved  the  means  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  commemorate  it,  as  they  also  have  the  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  the  intended 
publications  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serempore,  in  English  and  Bengalee,  and  the 
other  measures  of  the  Bengal  Government,  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  native  education. 


REPORTS  on  Indigenous  Schools  in  the  Provinces  under  the  Bengal  Government. 

Delhi  Territory. 

In  December  182fi,  the  principal  assistant  to  the  resident  commissioner  in  this  district, 
forwarded  to  Calcutta  some  reports  on  the  native  schools  then  existing  there,  winch  contain 
the  following  particulars : „ 

Iu  a letter  from  the  principal  assistant,  Mr.  Fraser,  it  is  stated  that  “ in  the  town  ot 
Pnnniput  there  arc  several  ill  supported  and  thinly  attended  schools,  which  appeared  to  have 
had  their  origin  with  some  respectable  individuals,  and  to  have  deteriorated  year  after  year 
since  the  introduction  of  the  British  rule.  Tlie  teachers  arc  generally  paid  by  tlie  guardians 
(4ft5ldcijt,jmage  digitised  by  the  Univflixil4  of  Southampton  i ibrary  Digitisation  l.iw 
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of  the  children,  according  to  their  means,  mill  seldom  continue,  from  the  trifling  remuneration 
which  they  receive,  long  to  exercise  the  calling  of  schoolmasters.  One  teacher  of  respectable 
family  and  attainments  receives  a monthly  allowance  of  30  rupees  from  the  Nawaub  Mecrk- 
him.  who  does  not,  however,  appear  now  to  have  or  ever  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the 
district.”  The  number  of  schools  in  the  town  of  l’anniput,  it  is  stated,  amounted  nominally 
to  21,  hut  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  only  two  or  three  were,  attended  by  more  than 
n very  few  children. 

“ In  the  many  large  and  populous  villages  in  the  pergunnahs,  Pannipm,  Bursut  and 
Cliowasuih,  there  are  few,  if  nny,  establishments  for  education.  _ Many  of  the  syyutls  of 
Furreedporo  and  Burset  read  and  write  Persian,  and  the  zemindars  of  Dhursowleo  and 
Koulthn  employ  mutsuddys  commonly  to  instruct  their  children,  but  who  arc  really  occupied 
in  keeping  the  village  accounts.  In  no  other  village  of  these  pergunnahs  is  there  any  school. 

“ In  porgunnnh  Soonput  it  is  reported  by  the  thanudar  that  there  are  hut  three  schools; 
one  in  the  Town  of  .Soonput,  which  is  believed  to  contain  a population  of  upwards  of  10,000 
souls,  and  one  in  each  of  the  villages  of  Ftmmna  and  Mohauti.  For  many  years  Mr. 
William  Fraser  supported  schools  in  the  larger  villages  of  the  pergunnah,  hut  was  forced 
to  withdraw  his  aid  in  consequence  of  finding  the  necessary  disbursements  too  heavy  to  be 
supplied  from  private  funds. 

“ In  the  town  of  Kurnaul  (containing  20,000  inhabitants)  there  is  only  one  school  sup- 
ported by  the  cunoongocs  nml  clmwdries  of  the  pergunnah,  and  one  in  the  village  of  G bur- 
row da.  established  by  the  zemeendars ; both  arc,  however,  said  to  he  of  a very  negative 
utility.” 


By  the  other  returns  furnished  by  the  assistant,  it  appears  that  in  18  establishments  for 
education  in  this  district,  which  were  chiefly  held  in  mosques,  and  in  many  of  which  the 
Koran  only  was  read,  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  was  ns  follows : 

r ...  TT  . , f The  children  furnished  bv 

1.  In  Causmncut  village,  Hnnsicl  j . 

Pergunnah  - - - j 


f T 

■I  thei: 
[ food 


2.  In  Cusbnh  Hnnsie  - 


8.  Ditto 
4.  Ditto 


4 

10 


their  parents  with  hooks  and 
food. 

An  establishment  of  two 
teachers,  recommended  by 
the  ameens. 

The  children  furnished  by 
their  parents  with  hooks  and 
food. 


3.  Cusbnh  Ilissan 
(i.  Ditto  - 

7.  Ditto 

8.  Futllehabad  - 
U.  Sewanc 

10.  Burwalleh 

11.  Ditto  - 

12.  Tooshntn 
1 llaneca 

14.  Ditto  - 

15.  Ditto  - 
15.  Ditto 
1C.  Sirda 

17.  Ditto 

18.  Ditto 


1.1 

20 

9 

0 

<> 

G 
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Establishments  for  edu- 
cation at.  these  places  recom- 
mended by  the  ameens. 


1 


( Nothing  hut  the  Koran 
[ road  in  these  districts. 
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The  assistant  states  in  another  report,  that  in  the  Southern  Division  of  Delhi  there  were, 
in  March  1827,  27  schools  then  existing,  in  which  the  Arabic  and  Persian  were  -taught ; the 
schools  containing  41  Arabic  and  247  Persian  scholars,  instructed  by  24  teachers  : also  70 
Hindoo  and  Shastree  schools,  in  which  there  were  students  in  the  Shnstev  244,  and  in 
Hindoo  642,  under  71  teachers.  In  many  of  these  schools  the  preceptors  received  no  pay, 
hut  taught,  “gratis,  in  hope  of  heaven  in  others,  such  pay  as  the  scholars  could  afford  to 
give  them,  with  which  they  were  content ; generally,  it  is  stated,  receiving  a bare  sub- 
sistence, and  sometimes  finding  it  difficult  to  subsist. 

Mr.  It.  Cavendish,  also  an  assistant  to  the  commissioner,  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Government  to  establish,  at  the  public  expense,  two  Persian  and  four  Hindoo  teachers  in 
the  town  of  Rewaree  ; two  Hindoo  at  Bohora ; one.  Persian  and  two  Hindoo  at  Sonah  ; 
the  same  at  Nho  and  at  Hulheem ; and  at  Hodul  two  Hindoo  teachers.  The  total 
estimated  expense  per  annum,  R"  4,480,  which,  it  was  submitted,  might  he  paid  out  of  the 
Rewni'ee  town  duties. 

Mr.  Cavendish  offered  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  scholars  should  not  be  supported  by  the 
Government,  and  that  m preference  to  the  Arabic  tlic  English  language  should  bo  taught 
in  the  schools. 

Two  other  returns,  dated  in  .Tunc  1827,  and  furnished  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
contain  details  of  the  names  of  villages,  names  of  schoolmasters,  and  number  and  ages  of 
scholars  in  31  schools  in  this  district,  and  of  247  schools  in  Delhi  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
According  to  these  re  turns,  the  schools  were  without  exception  elementary,  confined  to  reading 
and  wilting  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  to  arithmetic;  the  ages  of  the  scholars  were  in  general 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  library  Digitisation  Unit 
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from  six  to  eighteen  years,  but  some  older,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  they  were  of  thirty 
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years  or  even  of  forty-live  years  of  age.  The  education  is  stated  to  have  been  either  gratuitous  Appendix  (I.) 
or  the  remuneration  provided  by  the  scholars,  except  in  the  instance  of  one  school  of  seven  - 


scholars,  the  master  of  which  received  a salary  of  three  rupees  per  month  from  the  King. 


(1.)  Memoir  by 

„ , IP  ,r  . . r,  . Thomas  Fisher, 

school  for  Dative  Doctors.  jjSq 

On  the  9th  of  May  1822,  the  Medical  Board  communicated  to  the  Government  a (Supplement.) 
memorandum,  pointing  out  the  want  of  native  doctors  for  the  supply  of  the  various  establish-  Military  from 
rnents  connected  with  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service,  and  suggesting  the  31  Oct.  1822. 
establishment  of  a school  for  native  doctors,  to  be  maintained  at.  the  expense  of  the  Govern-  290  to  303. 
ment,  as  the  only  means  by  which  tire  deficiency  could  be  supplied.  The  Government  highly  Cons.  24  May. 
approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  called  upon  the  Medical  Board  to  submit  more  detailed  99  t0  101- 
arrangements  of  their  plan,  in  the  form  of  a regulation  for  the  proposed  institution.  Accord-  D°  21  June, 
ingly,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  Board  submitted  their  plan  of  a school  for  native  doctors,  10 

which  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  ageneral  order  was  issued  on  the 
2 1st  of  June  1822,  establishing  the  school  on  the  proposed  plan,  as  follows: 

“The  school  to  be  established  at  the  Presidency  for  the  instruction  of  natives  in  medicine, 
with  a view  to  the  civil  and  military  service ; to  be  under  a medical  officer  as  superintendant ; 
to  consist  of  20  students  ; no  student  to  be  admitted  who  cannot  read  and  write  the  Hindoo- 
stanee  language  in  the  Nagree  or  the  Persian  character,  and  whose  age  is  under  18  or  above 
26  years ; Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  equally  eligible,  if  respectable  ; the  sons  of  native 
doctors  in  the  service  to  be  preferred ; students  to  be  regularly  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  and  when  duly  qualified,  to  receive  certificates  to  that  effect  and 
practise ; entitled  to  their  discharge  after  15  years ; the  superintendant  to  direct  the  studies, 
practical  pursuits,  and  general  conduct  of  the  students ; to  prepare  manuals  of  the  most 
necessary  parts  of  medical  science  for  their  use  in  the  native  language,  to  give  demonstrations, 
and  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  to  them  on  those  subjects,  and,  generally,  to  take  every 
available  means  of  imparting  to  them  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India,  the  remedies  best  suited  to  their  cure,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
applying  those  remedies 

The  superintendant  to  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Medical  Board  under  whom  be  was 
to  conduct  all  the  correspondence  of  the  establishment,  and  regulate  all  its  interior  details : 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  to  be  selected  and  recommended  by  superintending 
surgeons  of  divisions : 

The  students  to  be  attached  to  the  several  hospitals  at  the  Presidency,'  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  practical  knowledge,  and  to  be  subject  to  military  law,  and  liable  to  be  removed,  if, 
from  duluess,  idleness,  negligence  or  misconduct,  they  arc  considered  to  be  not  likely  to  profit 
by  the  superintendaut’s  instructions : 

Their  allowances  fixed  at  li“  S per  mouth  each  while  in  the  school ; their  pay  as  native 
doctors  raised  to  IP  20  instead  of  15  in  garrison,  and  to  IP  25  instead  of  20  in  the  field ; also 
invalid  pensions  allowed  to  them  at  the  rate  of  IP  7 per  mensem  for  less  than  seven  years 
service  ; from  seven  to  fifteen  years,  one-third  of  their  field  pay ; at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years,  R"  10  per  month  ; and  after  22  years  service,  one-half  of  the  field  or  garison  pay : 

Native  doctors  employed  witli  the  army  not  liable  to  dismission,  but  by  sentence  of  court 
martial. 

The  salary  of  superintendant  was  fixed  afcR’  800  per  month ; to  which  office  Mr.  Jameson, 
secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  was  appointed. 

The  Court  of  Directors  expressed  doubts  ns  to  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  this  Military  to 
establishment,  of  wbieli  the  object  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  difficult  accomplishmcut,  15  Sept.  1824. 
and  expressed  a preference  for  the  more  simple  plan  adopted  at  Fort  St.  George,  of  educating  87  to  94. 
half  castes  for  medical  service,  by  admitting  them  as  dressers  in  the  hospitals.  The  difficulty 
adverted  to  iu  the  despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  having  to 
impart  “knowledge  not  merely  novel,  but  of  a nature  possibly  too  abstruse  and  refined 
for  the  rude  and  unprepared  minds  of  the  pupiLs,  and  occasionally  from  the  impossibility  of 
■stating  a fact  or  conveying  a notion,  for  the  proper  expression  of  which  no  terms  are  to^  be 
found  iu  the  native  (lialects.”  The  Court  clid  not,  nevertheless,  direct  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  school,  but  remarked  on  the  disproportionate  salary  assigaed  to  the  super- 
intendant, and  on  the  probability  that  liis  duties  in  that  capacity  would  interfere  with  his 
other  official  engagements. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Jameson  the  superintendant  died,  and  previously  to  the  appointment  Military  from  15  Dec.  IS23,  wo. 
of  a successor,  it  was  resolved  to  subject  the  candidates  for  the  office  to  au  examina-  luTn’  m 4+m' 

lion  in  the  college  of  Fort  "William,  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  m'B„  G j^'isas.  120  121. 
languages.  The  appointment  was  given  to  Surgeon  Breton,  together  with  that  of  ))*.  3 ()o,  113,111).' 

secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  and  an  aggregate  salary  allowed  him  of  R*  1,600  per  3>*  iu  Nov.  iso.  ui. 
month.  Surgeon  Breton  immediately  undertook  the  compilation  of  a vocabulary  of  ^ °6*  97- 

- lutvta  nf  flip,  human  hndv.  and  of  medical  and  technical  11  20  3?cb.  182G.  113  to  115. 


the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  of  medical  and  technical  20  Fob.  >82S.  113  to  115. 
terms  in  the  Roman,  Persian  and  Nagree  characters  : and  also  to  submit  copies  of  fr0m  ^ April  l82r,!Vto  24. 

demonstrations  of  the  brain,  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  of  the  structure  of  Coui  2 Al,ril  l82.,  73  10  75 
the  eye,  in  the  Persian  and  Nagree  character.  The  only  expense  attendant  on  these  p..  18  March  1325. 1 70  to  132. 
publications  was,  the  C03t  of  the  paper,  a salary  of  Ra40  per  month  for  a pundit,  and  Military  from  15  Dec.  isas. 
the  use  of  the  lithographic  press.  An  Hindoostanee  version  of  the  latest  edition  vhole> 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  Persian  and  Nagree  characters  has  also  been  Coai 


published,  together  with  some  extremely  well  “ executed  anatomical  plates . . ,e|) 

on  suspended  animation;  an  essay  on  the  poison  of  serpents;  and  on  the  effects  of  ,y  ,,  ju,, 
mineral  and.  vegetable  poisons;  a .concise  description  of  the  structure  of  the  eye:  of. 
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the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  the  brain  and  the  bones ; a treatise  on  intermittent 
fever;  on  cataract;. and  on  the  European  and  native  inodes  of  couching;  on  rheumatism 
and  cholera.  The  services  of  .Surgeon  Breton  in  the  management  of  this  establishment 
have  been  eulogised  by.  the  Bengal  Government,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  considered 
“ his  praiseworthy  anxiety  for  its  success,”  as  giving  him  a reasonable  claim  to  the  indul- 
gence which  had  been  granted  to  him. 

In  ]$ay  1825,  the  Medical  Board  submitted  a report,  explaining  the  reasons  why  it 
appeared  unadvisahle  to  adopt  the  Madras  system  of  employing,  as  doctors  those  who  had 
Berved  as  dressers  in  the  hospitals,  and  also  explaining  satisfactorily  both  to  the  Government 
apd  to  the  Court  the  superior  usefulness  and  success  of  the  school  for  native  doctors,  as  it 
had  been  established,  and  was  then  conducted,  in  Calcutta. 

Eight  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  educated  in  this  seminary  were  appointed  native 
doctors,  and  sent  with  the  troops  serving  in  Arracan. 

It  is  also  stated  that  “during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  in  1825,  the  pupils 
were  most  usefully  employed  in  distributing  medicines  in  the  different  thannah  stations, 
and  in  affording  to  the  wretched  and  numerous  victims  of  the  disease,  every  assistance  in 
the  power  of  European  art  to  bestow.” 

In  February  1 828,  it  was  determined  at  the  instance  of  the  Medical  Board,  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  50  scholars,  and  to  increase  the  monthly  allowance 
assigned  to  each  to  RB 10,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  more  respectable  natives 
of  India.  It  was  also  resolved  to  fix  the  ages  of  admission  at  between  14  and  18,  instead 
of  between  18  and  26  ; the  latter  limitation  having  been  found  to  exclude  many  desirable 
candidates. 

The  Court  of  Directors  has  confirmed  these  changes,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Bengal 
Government,  has  sent  to  Calcutta  some  models  of  anatomical  subjects  in  wax,  prepared  in 
this  country  for  a warm  climate. 

Surgeon  Breton’s  last  report  of  the  state  of  this  establishment,  is  dated  in  May  1830. 
He  is  since  dead. 

Calcutta  Free  School 

IndMay  1826,  the  governors  of  this  school  represented  to  the  Bengal  Government  that 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  government  securities,  in 
which  their  funds  were  invested,  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  school  on  its  then 
extended  scale,  unless  the  Government  would  afford  them  aid.  In  support  of  this  applica- 
tion they  urged  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  the  admission  of  destitute  children ; that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  reduce  their  numbers  from  400  to  280,  viz.  195  boys  and  85 
girls ; and  that  unless  aid  could  be  afforded  to  them  they  must  make  a further  reduction. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  resolved  as  follows  : “The  Governor-general 
in  Council,  adverting  to  the  extensive  benefits  which  the  free-sohool  is  the  instrument  of 
diffusing,  considers  so  useful  an  establishment  to  possess  a strong  claim  on  the  bounty  of 
Government  with  reference  to  the  deterioration  of  the  resources  of  the  institution,  and  his 
Lordship  in  Council  has  accordingly  been  pleased  to  resolve,  that  an  allowance  of  11*800 
per  month,  being  the  amount  hitherto  contributed  by  the  Government  to  the  vestry  fund, 
be  granted  to  the  free  school  from  that  date,  subject  to  tire  confirmation  of  the  honourable 
Court  of  Directors.” 

The  Court  confirmed  the  grant,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  propriety  of  uniting  the 
free  school  with  the  benevolent  institution,  the  two  establishments  appearing  to  ho  of  a 
similar  character ; but  the  Bengal  Government,  in  reply,  has  stated  points  of  difference 
which  render  such  an  union  impracticable.  This  school  is  also  allowed  by  the  Government 
to  conduct  its  correspondence  free  of  postage. 

Calcutta  School  Society. 

Pub.  Cons.  In  March  1825,  the  Court  of  Directors  confirmed  the  grant  of  R‘  500  per  month  which 

9 April  1829.  had  been  made  to  this  society  by  the  Bengal  Government,  and  expressed  their  approbation 
33,  Sec.  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  with  a view  to  the  education  of  persons  ob  teachers 

for  native  schools,  in  the  following  terms : “ The  Calcutta  School  Society  appears  to  com- 
bine with  its  arrangements  for  giving  elementary  instruction  an  arrangement  of  still  greater 
importance,  for  educating  teachers  for  the  indigenous  schools.  This  last  object  we  deem 
worthy  of  great  encouragement,  since  it  is  upon  the  character  of  the  indigenous  schools  that 
the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  must  ultimately  depend.  By  training  up, 
therefore,  a class  of  teachers,  you  provide  for  the  eventual  extension  of  improved  education 
to  a portion  of  the  natives  of  India,  far  exceeding  that  which  any  elementary  instruction 
that  could  be  immediately  bestowed,  would  have  any  chance  of  reaching.” 


Pub.  Cons. 

20  July  1828. 
30,  31. 


Pub.  Cons. 

1 June  1826, 
36  to  38. 

2 June,  22. 


Pub.  from 
3 Aug.  1826. 
189,  190. 

D°  to  13  Aug.  1828. 

102. 


1 

PUBLIC. 
CcU.  27  July  1826. 

ISO  Co  153. 

D°  6 Aug.  98.  to  224. 
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Calcutta  School-book  Society.  

By  the  last  report,  of  this  Society,  dated  in  1830,  it  appears  that  its  published  works  in  Pul).  Cons, 
the  several  languages  of  India,  then  amounted  to  38  volumes,  as  follows : 9 Apr.  1829. 

In  Sanscrit 
Bengalee  - 
Hindee 
Arabic 
Persian 
Hindoostanee 
Anglo-Bengalee  - 
Anglo-Hindee 
Anglo-Persian  - 
Anglo-Hindoostanee 
English 


Comprehending  the  following  works : 

In  Sanscrit. 

Sanscrit  Grammar,  (Bengalee  character) ; Sanscrit  Reader,  (Nagree  character) ; Sanscrit 
Reader,  (Bengalee  character) ; Cashenatk’s  Logic,  ( Nyay  Darshum ) ; Sanscrit  Couplets ; 
Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Philosophy ; Ramjoy’s  Law  of  Hindoo  Inheritance. 

In  Bengalee. 

Picture  Alphabet ; Bengalee  Primer,  (Likhya  Poostok) ; Stewart’s  Elementary  Tables  in 
Ten  Numbers ; Bengalee  First  Spelling  Books ; Radha  Caunt  Deb’s  Spelling  Book ; Keith’s 
Bengalee  Grammar  in  question  and  answer ; Rammohun  Roy’s  Grammar  ; Bengalee  Voca- 
bulary, ( Obhidan );  Harle’s  Arithmetic,  mixed  model,  (Goni tanka) ; May’s  Arithmetic, 
native  model,  (Goorto)  ; Map  of  the  "World;  Pearce’s  Instructive  Copy  Books ; Serampore 
Geography,  ( Goladliya );  Pearce’s  Geography,  with  Map  of  the  World,  (Bhoogol  Britani)  ; 
Pearson’s  Dialogues  on  Geography,  with  Map  of  the  World ; Smyth’s  Zemindarry  Accounts, 

Three  Parts ; Elements  of  Natural  Pliilosophy  and  Natural  History,  ( Podartk's  Bedya. 

Sar) ; Elements  of  Ancient  History,  ( Itias  Somachoy) ; Fables,  or  Moral  Tales,  ( Neeticotha ), 

Three  Parts ; Pleasing  Tales,  ( Monorravjon  Etitias) ; Stewart’s  Historical  Anecdotes, 

( Oopodesh  Cotha );  Indian  Youth’s  Magazine,  ( Digdurskum ) No.  1 to  26;  Goldsmith’s 
History  of  England,  by  F.  Carey;  History  of  British  India,  ten  numbers;  Pearson’s 
Familiar  Letters,  ( Potro  Commodu) ; Account  of  the  Lion,  ( Suigcr  Biborun) ; Lawson’s 
Natural  History,  ( Pushwabola ) Nos.  1 to  5 ; Pear-son’s  School  Instructions,  ( Pathusalar 
Bihorum ) ; Defence  of  Native  Female  Education,  ( Strea  Sikhya  Bidkayok );  Bengalee  En- 
cyclopaedia, ( Vidyaharavulee),  Nos.  1 to  14,  only  25  copies  printed ; Breton’s  Treatise  on 
Cholera,  1,000  copies  printed  and  distributed  gratis;  Yates’s  Abridgement  of  Fergusson’s 
Astronomy,  with  plates ; Yates’s  Anecdotes  of  Celebrated  Characters  in  Ancient  History ; 
Reward  Book,  No.  1. 

In  Hindee. 

Primer;  Rowe’s  Spelling  Book,  ( Mool  Sooha ),  published  in  parts;  Adam's  Arithmetic 
and  Grammar;  Pearce’s  Outlines  of  Geography  and  History,  ( Bhoogul  Brittant)-,  Fables, 

( Nieticotha ) ; Historical  Anecdotes,  ( Oopodesh  Cotha) ; Defence  of  Native  Female  Educa- 
tion, (Strce  Sikhya  Bidhayok) ; Bell’s  Instructions,  ( Pathsalar Bihorum ) ; Hindoo  Vocabulary, 
with  interpretations  in  Hindoo;  Pleasing  Tales;  Hindee  Burvomallah,  (Nagree  character). 

In  Ooriya. 

Elementary  Fables ; Reading  Lessons. 

In  Arabic. 

Reader;  Thomason’s  Euclid’s  Elements,  first  Six  Books,  ( Oosooli  Ooglydoos). 

In  Persian. 

Roebuck’s  Persian  Primer ; Persian  Grammar,  ( Guwadee  Far  see) ; Permutation  of  Arabic 
Inflections,  ( Tabelah ) ; Verbal  Synonymes,  {Nisabors  Sibyan)  ; Sincar  Verbal  Resemblances, 

( Tujvees-ool  Soghat)  ; Thomason’s  Euclid’s  Elements,  ( Oosooli  Ogledoos),  first  Six  Books ; 
Persian  Reader,  (Muntukhubah  Farsee),  three  vols. ; Map  of  the  World ; Map  of  Hindostan ; 
Travels  of  Mirza  Oboo  Taleb  Klian,  with  Map  of  the  World;  Trant’s  Summary  Index  to 
Bengal  Civil  Regulations,  ( Khilosak );  Persian  Arithmetic;  Persian  Astronomy;  Thomason’s 
Persian  Atlas. 

In  Hindoostanee. 

Hindoostanee  Grammar,  ( Gilchrist's  Risalah) ; Compendium  of  Geography,  (Kholasah 
Ilmi  Urz) ; Hindoostanee  Fables,  (Persian  character);  Hindoostanee  Fables,  (Nagree 
character) ; Pleasing  Instructor,  ( Khirud  Afza ) ; Hindoostanee  Spelling  Book,  2 parts ; 
Brown’s  Arithmetic,  {Kini  KisaV) ; Looking  Glass,  ( Lurkouka  Diropan.) 

In  English. 

Murray’s  Spelling  Book;  Carpenter’s  Spelling  Assistant;  Rickett’s  (D’Anselmes)  English 
Exercises;  Murray’s  abridged  Grammar;  Murray's  large  Grammar;  Chamier’a  Arithmetic; 
Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues;  Youth’s  Magazine,  (Diydurthun),  Nos.  1 to  26  Goldsmith’s 
(445.— I.)  3 t 2 ' History 
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History  of  England ; Wilson’s  Mackenzie’s  Collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  2 vols  ; English 
Spelling  Books,  Nos.  1 and  2 ; English  Reader,  Nos.  1 to  12. 

Anglo- Asiatic. 

Yates’s  Vocabulary,  in  parts,  {Anglo,  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee);  Pearson’s  Idiomatieal 
Exercises,  {Bahjnboli  Anglo- Bengalee);  Pearson’s  English  Grammar,  ( Avglo-Bcngalee ); 
Pearson’s  Dialogues  in  Geography,  ( Anglo- Bengalee. );  Morton’s  Bengalee  anil  English  Dic- 
tionary, (yingio -Bengalee);  Mendie’s  Bengalee  and  English  Dictionary,  { Anglo- Jlcnnokt); 
Tnrncluincl’s  Bengalee  aud  English  Dictionary,  {Anglo- Bengalee);  Pearson’s  Bengalee  and 
English  Dictionary,  ( Anglo-Bcngalce\ ; Yates's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural 
History,  (Anglo- Bengalee, ; Pleasing  Tales,  {Monnronjim  Etitias),  (Anglu-Bengalec);  Stewart’s 
Historical  Anecdotes,  ( Oopodesh  Cot  ha),  {Anglo- Bengalee);  Youth’s  Magazine,  Nos.  1 to  16, 
(Digdurshun)  {Anglo-Bengalee) ; Elements  of  Ancient  History,  {Angln-Bcngalec)  \ Historical 
Anecdotes,  ( Anglo-Tndaoee)  ; Pleasing  Tales,  { Anglo- Indooce);  Adam’s  Dictionary,  I ‘Anglo- 
Indooee);  Persian  Reader,  3 vols.  {Muntnhabul  Famed)  (. Anglo- Per  si  a ) ; Bundhum’s  Persian 
and  English  Dictionary  and  Compendium  of  Geography,  {Kiwlasah  Jlum  Urz),  {Anglo- 
Hindoostaiiee.) 

Of  these  works,  including  the  reports  of  the  society,  an  aggregate  number  of  28,671 
copies  were  circulated  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  as  follows: 

Of  Reports  -----  - 651 

Sanscrit  Books  - - - - - 177 

Bengalee  ------  10,074 

Hindee  ------  2,452 

Ooriya  -----  - 200 

Arabic  - --  --  - 117 

Persian  - - - - - 1,907 

Hindoostanee  - - - - - 1,173 

English 9,616 

Anglo-Asiatic  -----  2,304 


Total  - - - 28,671 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  society  within  that  period  appears  to  have  been  about 
R*  31,000. 

The  list  of  subscribers  contains  the  names  of  several  natives  of  distinction,  such  as  the 
Rajah  of  Benares  - - - - R*  150 

Baboo  Oomanandun  Macoor  - - - _ - -100 

Baboo  Racharant  Del  - - - - - --50 

Baboo  Ramcomul  Sera  - - - - - -25 

and  others. 

The  report,  which  contains  the  rules  of  the  society,  a list  of  its  officers,  and  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  at,  the  public  meeting,  contains  also  the  following  observations: 

“As  native  presses  are  now  beginning  to  multiply,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
their  influence  upon  the  community  should  be  beneficial.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  hooks 
printed  at  these  presses,  as  given  in  the  third  report  of  this  society,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
many  of  an  opposite  tendency  have  been  issued;  and  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case,  till 
by  the  exertions  of  societies  like  this,  and  of  wcll-iuformed  native  gentlemen,  a taste  is  excited 
for  works  of  a more  instructive  and  scientific  nature.  In  proportion  to  the  influence  which 
these  exert,  will  bo  the  decrease  of  useless  and  the  increase  of  valuable  publications  pro- 
ceeding from  the  native  press;  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  science  invariably  creates 
a numerous  class  of  intelligent  readers,  whose  minds  can  he  gratified  only  with  the  works  of 
a superior  order.  Of  tliis  the  progress  of  the  Cheap  Book  Society  in  Ireland  affords  a satis- 
factory illustration. 

“ It.  was  once  thought  by  some,  that  your  committee  wore  confined  within  too  narrow 
a circle,  by  the  limitations  of  the  third  rule  of  the  society,  which  states  * Tliat  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  institution  to  furnish  religious  books.’  Experience  has  proved  the 
opposite;  the  field  before  tliem  is  so  extensive,  that  it  is  only  a small  part  of  it  which  they 
ore  able  to  cultivate ; and  they  have  reason  to  he  thankful  that  their  boundary  is  at  first 
defiued,  since  it  has  enabled  them  to  occupy  a distinct  portion  of  ground,  and  lias  prevented 
them  from  offending  many  whose  intcrestthey  wished  to  promote,  and  from  interfering  with  the 
operationsof  othermstitutions,wboscexpressdesignis  to  furnish booksof  theabovedcscription. 

“ Since  the  welfare  of  so  many  millions  depends  upon  the  success  of  education,  your 
committee  are  confident  that  every  step  of  progress  made  by  the  society  will  afford  pleasure 
both  to  European  and  native  gentlemen ; to  the  former,  it  will  be  a satisfaction  to  transfuse 
into  the  languages  of  the  East  the  improvements  tliat  have  been  made  in  education  and 
science  in  the  West ; and  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  a gratification  to  find  tliat  they  have  every 
facility  afforded  them  for  emulating  those  who  by  their  superiority  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  eclipsed  the  greater  part  of  the  world.” 

After  detailing  at  some  length  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  in  its  selection  and  pub- 
lication of  useful  works,  the  report  contains  the  following  further  observations : 

“ Next  to  the  preparation  of  books,  is  the  importance  of  their  distribution  ; and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  latter  are  scarcely  less  than  of  the  former.  These  arc  comparatively  unknown 
in  countries  where  a general  taste  for  reading  has  been  formed ; but  when  ignorance,  indo- 
lence, aud  prejudice  unite  their  influence  to  oppose  the  progress  of  knowlege,  they  are 

powerfully 
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powerfully  felt.  Where  there  are  no  pleasing  associations  of  youth,  no  settled  convictions 

of  the  intrinsic  value  of  instruction,  to  recommend  certain  publications,  it  is  no  Avonder  that  Appendix  (I.) 

the  love  of  ease  and  of  money  should  cause  them  to  be  neglected.  These  obstructions  once  

existed  to  a great  extent  in  England,  but.  they  have  been  happily  removed  ; and  your  eom-  (10  Memoir  by 
mitten  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  they  are  beginning  to  be  surmounted  in  this  Thomas  Fisher, 
country,  though  not  with  the  rapidity  they  could  desire.  They  have  cause,  however,  to  Eefl- 
congratulate  this  society,  that  every  year  diminishes  their  force,  and  Avitnesscs  the  more  (Supplement.) 
extended  circulation  of  its  publications. 

“ The  different  institutions  in  Calcutta  and  it3  neighbourhood  have  continued,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  receive  supplies  from  the  stores  of  the  repository  at  half  the  cost  price ; and  the 
applications  for  the  books  from  the  Upper  Provinces  are  upon  the  increase.  The  general 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hindoo  college,  the  School  Society,  the  European 
schools,  severnl  European  regimental  schools,  and  the  various  missionary  associations  have  all 
materially  aided  the  society  in  the  distribution  of  its  works.  Among  severnl  of  the  native 
booksellers  there  is  a regular  demand  for  English  books ; and  as  the  English  language 
becomes  more  generally  studied,  Avliieh  it.  does  every  year,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
demand  from  this  quarter  will  increase.  The  retail  Bhop  near  the  Hindoo  college,  as  long  as 
it  Avas  continued,  effected  a regular  sale;  but  as  sales  thus  effected  were  expensive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent;  ns  a short  time  ago  the  shop  was  broken  open  in  the  night  and  robbed; 
as  all  the  European  and  native  booksellers  in  the  city  now  keep  a stock  of  the  society’s  pub- 
lications, or  send  to  the  depository  for  them  wheu  Avanted ; and  as  a shop  is  about  to  be 
opened  near  the  spot  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  from  which  tliis  association 
may  derive  some  advautage,  its  longer  continuance  has  appeared  an  unnecessary  expense. 

“ The  communication  opened  with  the  Upper  Provinces  through  the  medium  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  1ms  been  kept  up,  and  continues  to  increase.  By  a letter 
kitely  received  from  Mr.  Taylor,  the  society’s  correspondent  at  Delhi,  it  appears  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a considerable  demand  for  English  books  at  that  station,  in  consequence  of 
which,  this  year,  tAvo  large  supplies  have  been  forwarded.” 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state  equally  encouraging  prospects  at  Agra,  Allahabad, 

Patna,  Moorshcdabad,  Chittagong,  Bareilly,  and  Benares,  and  after  adverting  to  the  branch 
societies  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  stating  its  receipts  and  disbursements,  concludes  as 
follows : 

**  Whether  your  committee  look  to  the  success  that  has  attended  their  past  operations,  or 
to  the  wide  field  that  requires  cultivation,  they  find  the  most  powerful  motives  to  increased 
exertion.  That  a very  considerable  improvement  in  general  knoAvledge  has  been  effected  in 
the  native  mind  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  since  this  institution  commenced  its 
operations,  cannot  be  denied ; and  tlinfc  this  Avill  continue  to  increase  through  successive 
years,  as  its  publications  are  diffused  by  degrees  through  the  Mofussil,  admits  of  no  doubt. 

The  final  success  of  education  is  certain  ; and  though  in  this  country  its  friends  arc  doing 
little  more  at  present  than  ploughing  the  ground,  yet  to  cheer  them  under  this  toil  they 
may  with  certainty  anticipate  the  joy  of  harvest.  They  are  not  called  to  labour  in  a hopeless 
undertaking,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  us  science  first  arose  in  the  EnsC,  so  when  it 
has  illuminated  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  Avill  return  to  the  East,  again,  and  shine  in 
eastern  splendour.” 

Calcutta  Benevolent  Institution. 

This  institution  avus  founded  in  the  year  1610,  by  an  association  of  Europeans  and  05' 

others,  by  Avhoso  voluntary  contributions  it  was  supported.  Its  object  Avas,  as  stated  31  ,827  j0.,i  l03 

by  the  secretary  of  the  society.  Dr.  William  Carey,  to  afford  tuition  in  Bengalee  and  D°  7 June.’  75. 
English  to  youth  of  both  sexes,  the  descendants  of  indigent  Christians  of  all  nations. 

in  May  182B,  the  society  represented  to  the  Bengnl  Government  that  the  average  daily  Pub.  Cons, 
attendance  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  tliis  school  was  250  ; that  more  than  1,000  children  24  Jan.  1828. 
had  been  educated  in  it,  and  introduced  to  public  life  under  favourable  auspices,  and  that  it  60  to  62. 
still  enjoyed  the  sanction  of  public  patronage;  but  that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  benevolent 
institutions,  and  the  death  or  return  to  Europe  of  some  of  the  early  patrons  of  this  institution, 
its  funds  were  so  materially  diminished  as  to  leave  a balance  of  10,000  rupees  ngainst  the 
institution  on  the  year’s  account.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  society  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Company,  Avliieh  the  Bengal  Government  consented  to  grant,  and  passed  an  order  for 
the  payment  to  Dr.  Carey,  on  behalf  of  the  institution,  of  the  sum  of  13,000  rupees.^ 

In  May  1827,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  insufficiency  of  the  funds  of  this  institution, 
another  application  Avas  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  society  to  the  Bengal  Government,  by 
whom  a permanent  grant  Avas  made  to  the  institution  of  200  rupees  per  month. 


The  Calcutta  Ladies’  School  for  Native  Females. 

In  June  1825,  a society  of  ladies  united  for  the  promotion  of  female  education  in  Calcutta  Pub.  from 
and  its  vicinity,  applied  to  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees  to  enable  them  to  30  Sept.  1825. 
purchase  a spot  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  a central  school.  The  members  of  the  Council  54  to  57. 
present,  Messrs.  Harington  and  Fendall,  resolved  to  comply  Avith  the  request  ; but  the  Cons.  18  Aug.  1,  2. 
Governor-general  having,  as  bis  Lordship  aftenvards  stated  in  a minute,  ascertained  that  it  i j!11^ 0 ]s26 
had  been  publicly  avoAvcd  in  the  bearing  of  many  native  gentlemen  that  the  object  of  the  Vto'fS 
ladies’  society  Avas  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  interposed  his  authority,  and  the 
grunt  avus  negatived.  Minutes  were  recorded  by  the  several  members  of  Council  on  tliis 
occasion,  stating  their  respective  opinions,  and  the  subject  Avas  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  Avhosc  decision  was  confirmatory  of  that  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Governor- 
general. 
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Day  School  at  Meerut. 

Judicial  Coni,  is  October  1819.  In  October  1819,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Wcstonra,  the 
18, 19,  2u.  commandant  of  the  8th  regiment  of  Dragoons,  Serjeant  Robert  Blcwett,  having 

C0M2i5 Jul7  1829  <7  to  52  received  his  discharge  from  that  regiment,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Lidia,  in  order 
Public  from  22  Sept  1830. 390.  that  he  might  open  a day  school  at  Meerut  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  had 
no  access  to  the  regimental  schools. 

Meerut  Free  School. 

Pub.  Cons.  This  school  was  established  by  the  chaplain  of  the  station,  the  Rev.  H.  Fisher,  in  concert 

21  July  1829.  with  Major-general  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Scott  the  magistrate,  and  the  chief  local  authorities, 

47  to  52.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  hoys  and  girls  of  different  denominations,  Christian,  Hindoo,  and 

D®  5 May,  106.  Mahomedan,  plain  and  useful  education.  In  1829,  the  committee  applied  to  the  Government 
Public  from  for  a grant  out  of  the  education  fund  of  R"  8,000  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a school,  and 

22  1830‘  for  an  endowment  of  R1  400  per  mensem.  It.  was  stated  that  there  were  then  in  the  school 

dJ0-  21  Europeans  (18  boys  and  3 girls),  16  Hindoo  boys,  and  34  Mussulman  hoys,  making  a 

total  of  71  scholars,  who  were  studying  the  English  and  Persian  languages.  The  expenses 
of  the  school,  amounting  to  R5  207,  were  at  that  time  defrayed  by  the  committee  and  other 
inhabitants. 

“ No  one,”  the  committee  observed  in  their  address  to  the  Bengal  Government,  “ can  have 
been  resident  in  India  for  any  length  of  time,  (at  least  of  sufficient  endurance  to  enable  him 
to  form  a correct  opinion  upon  the  subject),  without  observing  the  lamentable  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  thousands  around  us  live  and  die,  our  fellow  creatures  though  they 
are,  and  through  various  circumstances  (doubtless  under  the  control  of  Divine  Providence) 
our  fellow  subjects. 

“ In  happy  and  privileged  England,  the  means  for  mental  improvement  are  so  efficient  and 
so  abundant,  that  even  the  humblest  orders  of  the  people  may  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege ; so  that  according  to  their  respective  talents  and  industry  they  may  benefit  thereby. 

“ The  common  principles  of  useful  knowledge  and  a power  to  put  forth  their  respective 
efforts,  both  for  their  own  individual  good  as  well  as  for  the  public  interests,  are  thus  secured. 
But  here,  in  this  country,  the  scene  is  mournfully  the  reverse ; we  need  only  to  call  upon  our 
benevolent,  and  enlightened  countrymen  to  look  around  upon  their  Indian  brethren  and  fellow 
citizens,  to  sec,  to  hear,  and  to  believe  this  melancholy  truth. 

“ The  few  native  schools  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  visited,  afford  little  or  no 
encouragement  to  hope  that  they  are  sufficient,  or  can  be  made  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Attempts,  however,  have  been  occasionally  made  by  individuals  to  this  effect ; but  from 
a variety  of  causes  which  it  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this  address  to  enumerate,  have  only 
issued  in  disappointment,  unless  the  personal  and  enduring  superintendence  of  some  com- 
petent patron  or  European  teacher  could  keep  all  in  order. 

“Under  the  influence  of  such  considerations,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  form 
a committee  at  Meerut  of  resident  gentlemen  in  and  round  the  station,  in  order  to  set  on 
foot  Borne  practicable  system  of  education,  embracing  those  common  acquirements  which  are 
known  to  be  generally  needful  for  each  and  every  member  of'  society  in  his  respective  rank 
and  calling,  and  more  especially  with  a view  to  benefit  t.he  humbler  orders.  These  advan- 
tages should  be  made  accessible  to  all  descriptions  of  children,  without  restriction  to 
European  or  native,  whose  parents  may  be  desirous  of  their  profiting  by  such  a privilege. 

“ In  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  obviouB  that  nothing  could  be  done,  even  in  the  way  of 
experiment,  unless  a fund  were  first  established,  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expenses  which 
Buch  an  institution  would  incur. 

“ A pressing  invitation  to  minister  donations  and  subscriptions  has  therefore  been  cir- 
culated, and  the  public  benefits  of  such  a charity  were  so  obvious,  and  where  met  with  such 
cordiality  of  good  feeling  (a  subscription  of  R‘  1,580  being  promptly  made),  that  a commence- 
m ent  was  at  once  entered  upon. 

“ A small  house,  centrally  situated  and  surrounded  by  the  principal  bazaars,  was  purchased 
out  of  our  slender  funds,  and  a suitable  establishment  entertained.  The  scholars  Hocked 
readily  to  the  proffered  means,  and  have  thus  far  continued  steadfast  in  their  attendance. 
A far  greater  number  would  be  glad  to  come,  but  the  very  small  and  inadequate  accommo- 
dations for  the  reception  of  a large  school  renders  it  at  present  impossible  to  attend  to  their 
desires.” 

The  application  of  the  Meerut  school  committee  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  replied  to  the  reference  in  the  following  terms ; and  the  subscribers  to  the 
school  were  informed  accordingly. 

“ In  our  general  report  we  nave  had  occasion  to  show,  that  the  funds  of  which  we  hold 
the  disposal  are  now  entirely  appropriated,  either  actually  or  prospectively.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  give  the  Meerut  free  school  permanent  assistance  from  the  education  fund. 
Donations  of  books  and  stationery  might  be  occasionally  furnished  from  the  accumulations 
which  we  are  able  to  effect,  until  the  whole  of  the  monthly  allowance  for  the  purposes  of 
education  is  absorbed. 

“ If  this  were  not  the  case,  however,  even  if  any  disposable  balance  existed,  we  should 
doubt  the  propriety  of  applying  any  of  it.  to  the  maintenance  of  a school  of  the  nature  of 
that  now  projected.  The  sum  which  is  annually  set  apart  for  education  is  expressly  appro- 
priated to  the  improvement  of  the  natives ; and  it  is  very  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  any 
portion  of  it  is  applicable  to  a school  intended  fully  as  much  for  the  children  of  European 
as  of  native  parents. 
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“ From  the  experience  we  had  of  the  Cawnpore  school,  which  is  the  only  one  of  a similar 
character  with  the  Meerut  school,  supported  by  Government,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  although  set  on  foot  by  individual  subscription,  the  burthen  of  the  school  would  very 
soon  fall  almost  entirely  on  the  Government.  We  have  also  reason  to  infer  from  the  same 
premises,  that  the  education  given  would  be  of  a narrow  and  ineffective  description,  and 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  expense  at  which  it  could  alone  be  provided. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  permanent,  assistance  to  schools  originating  in  private 
subscriptions  at  Goruekpore  and  Allahabad,  has  been  withheld  on  the  principle  above  indi- 
cated ; and  upon  the  conviction  that  our  chief  hope  of  making  any  advance  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people  of  India,  with  the  means  at  our  command,  is,  by 
forming  and  fostering  a few  effective  establishments,  rather  than  by  the  multiplication  of 
seminaries  of  an  inferior  description.” 

Jounpore  Native  Free  School. 

In  1829,  a society  composed  of  Europeans  and  Natives,  was  formed  at  this  station  for  the  Pub.  Cons, 
establishment  of  a free  school.  The  object  of  this  institution  wa3  the  introduction  of  a better  16  Nov.  1830. 
system  of  education  than  then  obtained  among  the  people,  the  improvement  of  tbeir  moral  33  to  35. 
and  intellectual  character,  and  the  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge,  including  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Europe,  Mr.  G.  F.  Brown  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  society,  who  solicited 
for  it  the  patronage  of  the  Bengal  Government,  urging  that  the  respectable  natives  of  the 
district,  to  the  number  of  40,  had  readily  come  forward  to  support  it,  including  Rajah 
Durshun  Sing,  who  had  given  R"  2,000,  Rajah  Sheololl  Dobee,  who  had  given  Ra  100,  and 
several  others,  who  had  contributed  smaller  sums. 

The  school  was  established  in  a spacious  gallery  or  arcade,  60  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide, 
attached  to  the  attalah  musjed,  and  one  of  the  apartments  in.  that  edifice  was  used  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  school  as  their  place  of  meeting.  This  building,  it  is  stated,  had 'been 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay  for  more  than  300  years ; and  as  it  had  apartments  facing  the 
street  on  the  north  and  south  sides  which  might  be  let  out  to  shopkeepers,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  society  so  to  occupy  them,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  support  of  the  school  and 
repair  of  the  edifice.  “ This  arrangement,”  it  is  observed,  “ would  very  materially  contri- 
bute to  the  stability  of  the  institution,  without  subjecting  Government  to  any  expense,  or 
in  anywise  interfering  with  the  prejudices  of  either  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans,  who  are 
indeed  anxious  that,  the  plan  should  be  carried  into  immediate  effect.” 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  this  time  (October  1830)  116  boys  in  daily  attendance  at 
the  school,  which  was  a free  school,  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  open  to  children  of 
every  age  and  sect,  so  long  as  they  behaved  with  propriety ; that  they  received  no  stipend 
for  attendance,  hut  periodical  rewards  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct;  that  provisiou  was 
made  for  the  introduction  of  the  higher*  branches  of  European  science,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  indigeuous  schools  hi  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bengal  Government  approved  the  plan  of  this  school,  and  authorized  the  needful 
supply  of  books  for  its  use ; but  referred  the  question  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  attalah 
musjed,  or  mosque,  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  with  orders  for  him  to  report  whether 
it  continued  to  be  used  os  a place  of  worship  by  Mahomedans. 

School  at  Surgeemarree  in  Rung  pore. 

In  .Tune  1 826  Mr.  David  Scott,  who  held  the  situation  of  agent  to  the  Governor-  JJ®'4874' 

general  in  the  North-eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  civil  commissioner  at  Rung-  Crim  jua®'cons.  12  Oct  1826. 
pore,  called  the  attention  of  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  state  10  to  12. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Harrow  Mountains,  and  enclosed  copies  and  extracts  of  a Ort.  m si^tose^ 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley,  secretary  to  1)0  20  j““y  1828‘  36  to  38‘ 
the  Government,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a mission  for  the  civilization  and  D°  13  Deo.  1828.  il,  12. 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Garrow  mountaineers. 

The  advantages  to  he  expected  from  this  measure,  he  observed,  were  obvious  and  important,  Jud.  from  I30ci  1828, 
and  were  detailed  in  aletter  from  the  late  Bishop  Heber  to  Mr.  Bayley,  of  which  an  extract  j.oLYs  Oct.  1826. 
was  transmitted  for  record.  21, 22. 

The  project  was  as  follows : 

First.  That  an  European,  in  the  character  of  amissionary  and  apothecary,  should  be3ta-  D°  is  Sept.  19,20. 
tioned  at  Surgeemarree,  or  some  other  convenient  spot  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Secondly.  That  a school  for  the  education  of  40  Garrow  boys  should  be  established  under 
t.hc  superintendence  of  the  missionary,  upon  the  general  principles  which  were  recommended 
by  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  letter  appended  with  the  other  papers  to  tins  report. 

Thirdly.  That  the  surplus  net  collections  derivable  from  the  Garrow  markets  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  purposes 0 1-  the  mission;  which  surplus  it  was  calculated  would  amount 
annnally  to  about  6,000  or  8,000  sicca  rupees. 

The  Vice-president  in  Council  acquiescing  in  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Scott,  resolved,  on 
the  12th  of  October  1826,  to  establish  a school  at  Surgeemarree,  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient place  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott,,  tor  the 
education  of  40  Garrow  boys,  upon  the  general  principle  recommended  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta;  the  children  to  ho  taught  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  in  the  Benga- 
lee character  ; also  the  Bengalee  language,  in  which  there  are  many  printed  books  and 
tracts  available  for  their  instruction,  which  it  was  presumed  the  cliildren  would  soon  learn 
to  translate  from  the  Bengalee  into  the  Garrow  language,  and  thus  be  instrumental  in  dis- 
seminating useful  knowledge  ; and  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  boys  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  English  language. 
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Appendix  (I.) 

Education  of 
Natives. 


Pol.  from  29  Feb.  1828. 
39;  PoLCons.2CMny 
820.  83.  84)  D°  20 
P cb.  1829,  79,  80. 
Pol.  to  11  March 
1829,  87. 

D°  from  26  Dec. 
1829,  197. 

Cons.  1 July  1829. 
89. 


Pol.  Coi)8.  5 June 
1829.  87. 


Pol.  letter  from 
8 May  1829.  20. 
Pol.  Cons.  6 June 
1828.  78  to  80. 

Print 


At  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Hcbcr,  Mr.  Valentine  William  Hurley,  apothecary  to 
the  European  invalid  establishment  at  Chunar,  was  appointed  the  schoolmaster,  with  a 
salary  of  per  month  - - - - 

To  have  one  native  assistant,  at  per  month 
Forty  hoys  to  have  each  four  rupees  per  month 
For  servants  and  other  contingencies, per  month 

Making  a total  monthly  expense  of 

Or,  per  Annum  - 


R> 

200 

50 

160 

40 

R* 

460 

R- 

5,400 

be 

erected:  the 

expense  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  collections  from  the  Gfarrow  markets. 

In  October  1827  Mr.  Hurley  relinquished  this  appointment,  partly  because  the  scale  of 
the  allowances  did  not  fully  meet  Ills  expectation,  and  partly  because  he  felt  desirous  rather 
to  confine  himself  to  medical  duties,  professing  not  to  have  sufficient  skill  in  the  Bengalee 
lnnguage  to  qualify  him  for  a teacher  in  that  language. 

In  June  1828  Mr.  Scott  communicated  to  the  Government  an  offer  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Fenwick,  a Baptist  missionary,  resident  at  Sylhct,  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Gan-ow  schools,  and  the  other  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Garro ws ; but  as  this  gentleman  luid  a large  family  dependent  upon  him,  it.  was  proposed  to 
augment  the  allowance  to  ho  enjoyed  by  him  to  300  rupees  per  month.  Mr.  Scott  stated, 
that  in  an  interview  with  the  Gan-ow  chiefs,  he  had  communicated  to  them  the  intention  of 
Govei-nment  to  send  a missionary  for  their  instruction,  at  which  they  unanimously  expressed 
then-  great  satisfaction  j that  he  had  also  taken  an  opportunity  of  consulting  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  priests  on  the  subject,  and  that  all  the  objections  of  those  persons  could  be  obviated 
and  their  good  will  secured ; that  he  had  been  careful  to  select  a healthy  site  for  the  mission, 
and  that  in  order  to  clear  it,  he  proposed  to  establish  some  Gorrow  families,  with  farming 
apparatus,  at  an  expense  of  about  R‘  5,000,  and  a native  doctor  for  the  school  establishment 
for  the  instruction  of  the  priests  in  the  use  of  medicines. 

Mr.  Scott's  proposals  were  approved  and  sanctioned,  with  the  exception  of  his  nomination 
for  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster,  for  which  appointment  the  Government  selected 
Mr-.  James  Fernuo,  the  j unior  teacher  of  English  and  geography  in  the  Hindoo  college 
at  Calcutta,  a young  man  of  good  character,  who  spoke  the  Bengalee  language  fluently. 

Mr.  Fcrnue  proceeded  to  nis  station  in  July  1828,  hut  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  died  at  Surgecmnn-cc  on  the  19th  of  November  following,  leaving 
a widow  and  three  young  children,  in  whose  behalf  a strong  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  liberal 
consideration  of  the  Government,  who  directed  that  thoy  should  be  enabled  to  return  to  the 
Presidency  at  the  public  expense.  It  further  appears,  that  the  Government  have,  under  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Fcmue’s  death,  hesitated  to  appoint  a successor,  leaving  the  school 
for  the  present  to  be  managed  by  such  means  as  the  commissioner  has  it  in  lus  power  to 
provide. 

Muorshedabad  College  and  School. 


In  May  1826,  Mr.  W.  L.  Melville,  who  then  held  the  situation  of  agent  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Moorshedabad,  reported  the  establishment  of  a college  and  school  in  that  city,  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  Government,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  ho  stated  that  he  had 
had  to  encounter  some  difficulties  and  delays.  The  head  moulavce  and  other  principal 
officers  were  selected  from  the  Calcutta  college,  with  the  exception  of  Moulavce  Musurut 
Ally,  who,  out  of  deference  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Nizam’s  family,  was  chosen  from  the 
Sheah  sect.  Tliis  native  having  been  strongly  recommended  to  the  resident  by  the  Newaub 
Munglce,  was  appointed  moulavee,  and  took  charge  of  the  school,  although  a man  much 
inferior  in  learning  to  the  teachers  from  the  Calcutta  college,  hut  equal  to  the  duties  of  his 
appointment.  It  is  added  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  persons  of  the  Sheah  sect  in  that 
part  of  India  who  were  eminent  scholars. 

In  the  selection  of  scholars,  a preference  was  given  to  the  immediate  family  of  the  Nizam, 
the  members  of  whicb  were  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages ; hut  after  some 
considerable  delay,  they  not  consenting  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  institution, 
the  resident  filled  up  the  number  of  50  students,  of  whom  six  were  to  attend  the  college  and 
44  the  school. 

The  Government  approved  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Melville  in  the  establishment  of  this  college 
and  school,  and  instructed  him  to  report  the  progress  of  the  institution,  and  to  submit  his  sug- 
gestions for  its  fnture  conduct  whenever  he  might  be  prepared  to  do  so.  He  was  nlso  autho- 
rized to  draw  from  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the  district  the  sum  of  R*  4,918.  5.  15. ; 
together  with  the  monthly  allowance  of  R*  1,500  on  the  same  necount,  being  an  annual  charge 
of  R*  18,000. 

In  January  1827,  Captain  Ruddoll,  the  secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Madrissa,  was  permitted, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Melville,  to  proceed  to  Moorshedabad,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Nizamut  students. 


School  at  Hummcrpoor  in  Bundlecund. 

In  February  1828,  Mr.  M.  Ainslie,  the  Governor-general’s  agent  in  Bundlecund,  reported 
that  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Henry  Valpy,  the  collector  of  the  northern 
division,  established  a school  at  Hummerpoor  for  the  instruction  of  native  children  in  the 
P ersian  and  Hindoo  languages,  and  that  the  Rajah  of  Dutteeah,  who  had  received  on  account 
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of  it  from  his  vakeel,  had  requested  the  permission  of  the  Bengal  Government  to  subscribe 

the  sum  of  1,000  rupees  towards  it  Appendix  (I.) 

Mr.  Ainslie  also  stated  that  he  had  commenced  the  fur. nation  of  a library  of  the  best  works  

in  the  native  languages  for  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  any  persons  who  might  be  ^ Memoir  by 
desirous  of  availing  themselves,  without  expense,  of  the  opportunity  which  it  would  afford  T'l0matiFu',er> 
them  of  improving  their  minds ; that  his  success  hod  been  fully  commensurate  with  the  fSunn'lernent ) 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  that  lie  hml  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rajah  of  Dutteeah's  example  *•  1 p 

would  be  eagerly  followed  by  other  chieftains,  if  expressly  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  Government,  in  reply,  authorized  the  appropriation  of  the  Rajah  of  Dutteeah's  gift 
to  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  designed,  but,  as  the  school  was  private,  did  not  con- 
sider the  occasion  to  call  for  further  notice  from  the  Government. 

State  of  Educat  ion  in  Nar/pon. 

Mr.  Richard  Jenkins,  who  was  for  many  years  the  East  India  Company’s  resident  at  the  Mr.  Jenkins's 
court  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpove,  in  a statistical  report  prepared  by  him  under  the  orders  of  Report,  July  27, 
the  Bengal  Government,  and  submitted  to  the  Council  on  the  27th  July  1826,  gives  the  1826,  pp.  65  to  70. 
following  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  that  country : 

“ Education  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  children  of  Brahmins  and  those  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  the  instruction  they  receive  does  not  seem  much  calculated  to  promote  their 
moral  or  intellectual  improvement.  All  the  other  classes  are  extremely  illiterate,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Kirsans.  It  is  a rare  circumstance,  says  Captain  Gordon,  to  find  one  amongst 
them  who  can  write  his  own  name.  Captain  "Wilkinson  (one  of  the  resident’s  assistants) 
remarks  that  this  ignorance,  in  some  measure,  arises  from  a prejudice  which  the  cultivating 
class  entertain  against  learning,  as  giving  their  children  an  aversion  to  their  own  profession, 
on  which  they  must  depend  for  subsistence. 

“ Reading,  writing  and  accounts  are  the  chief  objects  of  education,  and  these  are  only 
carried  to  the  extent  necessary  for  each  individual's  profession.  The  only  order  who  ever 
look  at  books  are  Brahmins,  and  their  reading  is  confined  to  subjects  of  Hindoo  divinity. 

The  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  is  professed  by  very  few  even  of  these.  The  modes  of  instruc- 
tion are  the  same  as  described  in  other  parts  of  India. 

“ There  are  no  schools  exclusively  for  the  education  of  Mahomedan  children.  The  tribes 
of  Moollnhs  and  Razees  are  quite  uneducated,  and  few  of  them  can  even  read  or  write  the 
Persian  language  ; they  know  nothing  of  Mahomedan  law,  but  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  common  rules  and  usages  of  the  sect  to  enable  them  to  officiate  at  marriages  and 
decide  on  disputes  regarding  religious  matters. 

“ In  Captain  Gordon’s  district  there  are  113  schools,  superintended  by  the  same  number 
of  masters,  who  are  usually  Brahmins  or  Vidoora  These  schools  are  all  established  in  the 
large  towns  and  kusbahs,  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  two  or  three.  The  total  number 
of  children  who  receive  instruction  at  these  schools  is  1,170,  or  calculating  the  total  children 
under  sixteen  years,  beyond  which  age  they  never  remain  at  school,  at  80,077,  it  would 
appear  that  public  instruction  is  only  extended  to  one  in  eighty.  The  payments  of  the 
children  to  their  masters  vary  from  two  annas  to  one  rupee  per  month,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  parents. 

“ In  the  Wyue  Gunga  district  there  are  55  schools,  28  in  kusbas  and  27  in  villages ; the 
number  of  pupils  is  452,  of  whom  45  are  taught  Persian,  the  rest  Mahratta.  The  expense 
is  on  the  same  scale  as  the  above. 

“ In  Captain  Montgomerie’s  district  the  number  of  schools  is  only  seven;  the  number  of 
scholars  has  not  beeu  ascertained.  The  expense  to  the  children  is  from  two  annas  to  four 
per  mensem.  Of  the  schools  in  Chanda  distinct  there  is  no  report. 

“ In  Chutteesgurh,  there  are  four  or  five  schools  at  Ruttenpore,  five  at  Rypore,  and 
pcvlinps  one  in  each  other  pergunuah.  The  schoolmasters  receive  from  two  to  four  annas 
per  month  from  each  scholar.  The  languages  generally  taught  are  the  Nagree  and  Mahratta, 
and  some  few  are  instructed  in  Persian  and  Hindoostanee. 

“ Private  tuition  is  gratuitously  conveyed  to  a still  greater  number  of  children  by  the 
Brahmins,  Vidoora  or  village  pandias.  The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  parents,  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  rupees  per  annum,  or  os  iu  Chutteesgurh  by  presents  on  certain  days,  but  more 
frequently  by  tlie  tutor  living  free  of  expense  with  the  parents  of  the  children.  If  the 
Shastry  or  principal  Brahmin  teaches  the  children  of  the  village,  he  has  no  other  object  than 
the  performance  of  a praiseworthy  and  charitable  act,  and  will  seldom  accept  the  presents 
which  are  offered  him.  There  is  no  allowance  for  schools  any  where  in  land  or  money 
from  the  Government,  the  attention  of  which  was  never  attracted  to  public  education. 

“ There  are  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  102  instructors,  including  teachers  of  public  schools, 
private  tutors,  and  such  as  teach  boys  gratuitously  ns  a religious  duty. 

“ The  number  of  public  schools  which  are  supported  by  the  payments -made  by  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  for  then-  instruction,  is  46  ; of  these  there  are  for  teaching 


Mahratta  -----------40 

Persian  - --  --  --  --  - 

Nagree  - --  --  --  --  --  3 

Mahratta  and  Hindoostanee,  (in  the  Persian  character)  - 1 

Total  - - - 46 
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“The  number  of  pupils  attending  these  public  schools  is  736;  of  which  there  are 


Appendix  (I.)  learning 

Mahratta  ----------  - 624 

Education  of  Persian --22 

Natives.  Nagree 39 

Mahratta  and-  Hindoostanee,  (in  the  Persian  character)  - - - 51 

Total  - - 736 

« Jn  addition  to  the  public  teachers,  there  are  51  private  tutors  and  teachers  who  instruct 
boys  gratuitously  ; of  these  there  are  for  teaching  the 

Shasters  and  Vedas  - --  --  --  --23 

Persian  - --  --  --  --  --28 

Arabic  - 4 

Telinga  - --  --  --  --  --  1 

Total  - - 66 

« The  number  of  pupils  taught  by  these  instructors  is  323  ; of  which  there  are  learning  the 
Vedas  and  Shasters  - --  --  --  --  159 

Persian  - --  --  --  --  --  126 

Arabic  - --  --  --  --  --33 

Telinga  - --  --  --  --  --  6 

Total  - - 323 

Total  number  of  pupils  - - 1,069 


“ The  average  numoer  of  pupils  in  the  Maln-atta  public  schools  is  about  twenty  and  a 
half  to  each.  The  average  rate  of  remuneration  to  the  masters  may  be  taken  at  three 
annas  per  mensem  for  each  boy,  which  makes  about  three  rupees  and  twelve  annas  a.  month 
to  each  teacher.  Some  of  them  however  do  not  receive  so  much  as  this,  and  others  receive 
double  the  amount. 

“ The  school  in  which  Mahratta  and  Hindoostanee  are  taught,  is  supported  by  a private 
subscription  among  the  writers  in  the  public  offices,  and  is  superintended  by  a writer  named 
Antone,  attached  to  the  residency.  Printed  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  Mahratta  and  Hindoostanee,  (in  the  Persiau  character)  are  in  use  in  this  school. 

“ The  remuneration  to  the  private  tutors  varies  from  two  rupees  a month  in  addition  to 
their  food  and  clothing,  to  thirty  rupees.  The  private  tutors  are  all  Mussulmen,  and  teach 
only  Arabic  and  Persian,  The  education  of  the  children  of  the  respectable  part  of  the 
Mussulman  population  is  entirely  entrusted  to  these  private  tutors,  who  are  generally 
domesticated  in  the  houses  of  the  persons  whose  children  they  are  employed  to  instruct. 

“ The  teaching  and  learning  the  vedas  and  shasters  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  Brah- 
min class,  and  no  remuneration  is  ever  made  for  instruction  in  the  sacred  hooks.  It  is 
considered  ns  a religious  obligation  to  afford  instruction  to  all  who  are  qualified  and 
desirous  to  learn,  without  receiving  any  reward  or  gratuity  whatever. 

“ It  does  not  appear  that  any  support  is  given  by  the  Government  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  among  the  inhabitants,  either  by  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  or 
the  grant  of  lands  or  pensions  to  any  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers  receive  no  public 
support  whatever,  and  depend  entirely  for  subsistence  on  the  monthly  remuneration  they 
receive  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  their  charge. 

“ Several  Mahomedans  teach  Persian  gratis,  under  the  impression  that  so  meritorious  an 
act  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a future  state.  These  persons  usually  earn  a liveli- 
hood by  some  trade  or  profession,  and  devote  their  leisure  hours  to  the  instruction  of  children. 

“ As  the  Rajah  advances  in  years,  his  attention  ought  to  he  drawn  to  the  subject  of 
education,  and  he  might  be  induced  to  found  a college  in  the  city,  and  give  encouragement 
to  schools  on  the  system  adopted  in  the  Company’s  provinces.” 


Further  Notices  of  Indigenous  Schools  under  the  Bengal  Government. 

Bv/rdwcm. 

Proceedings  of  the  In  September  1.818,  the  collector  of  this  district  was  required  to  report  upon  a pension  of 
Board  of  Revenue,  60  rupees  per  annum  claimed  by  Ramhnllnh  Butta- charge,  for  the  support  of  a religious 
8 Sep.  1818.  institution  and  seminary.  The  collector  deputed  his  ameen  to  the  spot,  to  inquire  whether 
the  institution  on  account  of  which  the  pension  was  claimed,  was  still  maintained.  The 
ameen  reported  that  the  institution  appeared  to  he  kept  up,  and  that  the  number  of  scholars 
generally  entertained  was  about  five  or  six,  and  that  the  allowance  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  during  the  joint  lives  of  Rambullub  Butta-charge  and  his  deceased  brother. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Revenue  Board  considered  the  claimant  entitled  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  pension  during  his  life,  or  as  long  as  he  should  continue  to  appropriate  it 
faithfully  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  granted ; they  accordingly  authorized 

the 
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the  future  payment  of  this  pension  to  Rambullub  Butta-charge,  and  the  discharge  of  all 
arrears  which  had  accrued  subsequently  to  the  decease  of  the  claimant’s  brother. 

In  March  1819,  the  collector  of  Burdwan  applieu  to  the  Revenue  Board  for  instructions 
respecting  certain  payments  to  a MusjeeJ  and  Madrissa  in  that  district,  respecting  which 
a suit  had  been  instituted  in  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  question  ordered  to  be 
determined  by  the  collector  under  Regulation  XIX.  of  1 810.  The  establishment  in  question 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mussil-ud-deen,  who  was  allied  upon  to  produce  his  accounts,  which 
he  appeai-s  not  to  have  done  satisfactorily.  The  collector  therefore  sent  his  ameen  to  the 
place  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  establishment  was  kept  up.  That  officer  reported 
favourably  of  the  establishment  on  the  authority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which 
the  Madrissa  was  situated,  but  without  any  documents  to  corroborate  his  statements. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Revenue  Board  desired  the  collector  to  take  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  spot,  in  order  that  ho  might  himself  ascertain  the  grounds  on  which  a 
decision  might  be  come  to. 

In  July  1823,  the  Revenue  Board  reported  an  endowment  for  a college  in  Burdwan  of 
254  sicca  rupees  per  annum,  which  was  communicated  to  the  general  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction. 


Barnagorc  School,  in  the  City  of  Moorahednbad. 

In  December  1S18,  the  collector  of  Moorshedabad  forwarded  to  the  Revenue  Board  the 
petition  of  one  Colly  Kaunb  Surma,  praying  the  continuance  to  him  of  a pension  of  five  rupees 
per  mouth,  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father  Joyran  Neeyah  Punchanused,  by  the  late 
Muha  Ranny  Bowanny,  former  zemindar  of  Ghucklah  Rajeshahye,  for  the  support  of  a 
Hindoo  college  at  that  place.  The  collector  accompanied  the  petition  by  a statement  that 
the  pension  luid,  as  represented,  been  enjoyed  by  the  Hither  of  the  petitioner,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  Government  on  the  report  of  the  collector  in  1796,  and  that  the  petitioner  was 
of  good  character,  and  qualified  for  the  superintendence  of  the  college.  The  Revenue  Board, 
on  forwarding  this  petition  and  the  collector’s  letter  to  the  Government,  observed  that  the 
pension  had  in  fact  lapsed  to  the  Government  in  1811,  the  petitioner  not  being  then  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  that  it  was  intended  fully  to  ascertain  his  fitness 
for  the  office,  and  in  the  event  of  ins  competency  to  give  it  him.  “ On  general  principles," 
the  Board  added,  “ we  entertain  the  opinion,  that  pensions  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  institutions  for  education  and  instruction  should  not  be  resumed  so  long  as  they  shall 
be  appropriated  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  assigned  ; and  we  observe, 
on  reference  to  our  proceedings,  that  Government  has  generally  been  pleased  to  continue 
pensions  for  similar  purposes,  tlio  Board  having  previously  ascertained  the  qiudifieatious 
of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  have  been  granted,  and  we  accordingly  are  induced  to 
recommend  the  present  claim  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  his  Lorclsliip  in  Council.” 

On  this  recommendation  the  Government  confirmed  Colly  Kaunt  Surma  in  the  receipt 
of  this  pension ; upon  whose  decease  in  1821,  it  was  by  the  same  authority  conferred  on  his 
brother  Chundressa  Nyalunkiu',  whose  claim  was  undisputed,  and  who  “ then  maintained 
seven  students,  five  of  them  resident  in  the  bouse.” 
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B.  Rev.  9 July 
1823. 


B.  Rev.  18  Dec. 
1818.  12,  13. 

D°  8 Jan.  1819. 
D”  21  Apr.  1821. 
26. 

D°  25  Mar.  1821. 
60. 


Hooghly  Imaumbarah. 

In  August  1817,  Mr.  D.  C.  Smyth,  who  held  the  situation  of  local  agent  at  Hooghly,  in-  B.  Rev.  Proceed- 
forined  the  Revenue  Board  that  there  was  attached  to  the  Imaumbarah  a Mahomedan  insti-  ings,  29  Aug. 
tution,  the  funds  of  ivliick  were  under  bis  management ; that  there  was  an  akhund  or  teacher  1817.  26. 
and  a moonshee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  the  sons  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution to  read  and  write  ; that  this  practice  had  been  entirely  given  up,  hut  that  he  had 
desired  the  teacher  to  attend  daily  in  the  Imaumbarah,  aud  ordered  all  the  pensioners  to 
send  their  children  there  ; that  several  had  accordingly  attended  ; and  that  he  entertained 
no  doubt  that  there  would  he  iu  a short  time  a large  number  in  daily  attendance. 

As  there  were  many  Mussulmen  in  the  town  of  Hooghly  whose  children  were  in  the 

g-ossest  state  of  ignorance,  Mr.  Smyth  also  recommended  the  appropriation  of  a small  sum 
orn  the  funds  of  the  trust  at  his  disposal,  to  he  given  as  rewards  to  the  children  who 
attended  the  school;  this  he  conceived  would  go  a great  way  towards  seeming  their 
attendance,  and  the  funds,  he  conceived,  could  not  be  better  employed. 

The  Revenue  Board  approved  of  this  appropriation  of  the  funds,  and  sanctioned  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  rewards  proposed  to  such  scholars  as  should  he  found  on  examination 
deserving  both  from  regularity  of  attendance  and  progress  in  their  studies.  The  Revenue 
Board  also  approved  Mr.  Smyth’s  very  judicious  management  for  maintaining  this  reading 
and  writing  school,  and  authorized  the  further  payment  of  small  weekly  or  monthly  sums, 
by  way  of  subsistence  money,  to  orphans  or  children  whose  parents  were  quite  unable  to 
support  them  at  school. 

The  fund  destined  to  support  this  school  was  one-ninth  of  an  endowment  bequeathed  by 
Hojee  Mobun  for  the  services  of  the  Imaumbarah,  viz.  repair  of  the  building,  ceremonies  of 
the  mohumim,  hospital  and  school. 

Under  this  management,  the  institution  appears  to  have  continued  till  1 824 ; it  acquired 
the  title  of  a Madrissa,  and  was  then  in  a prosperous  state.  The  fund  available  for  its  support 
had  become  by  prudent  management  “ the  larger  portion  of  16,000  rupees  per  annum aud 
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Board  Revenue, 

28  Aug.  1818.  26. 
11  Ja.  1820. 40,41. 
4 Feb.  1820.  41. 
20  Ju.  1820.55,56. 


Rev.  Board, 
10  July  It  18. 
4 Aug.  18. 


Board  Revenue, 
30  Nov.  1819. 
24  to  28. 


Board  Revenue. 
5 Aug.  1827. 
87,  38,  39. 

18  July. 

29  Aug. 
Revenue  Cons. 


Revenue  Board. 
lONov.  1824, 208, 200, 
25Jan.1820.25AB.2B. 
15  Marol),  83,  84. 
13  May,  59,  60. 

28  Aug.  1827,  42,  43. 
U Sept.  03,  54, 


an  establishment  was  tlion  authorized  to  the  extent  of  6,060  rupees  per  annum,  or  per 
month  505,  as  follows : Rupees. 

One  Arabic  Master,  per  month  - - - - 1 00 

One  Persian  ditto  - - - - - - 50 

One  English  ditto  - - - - - - 50 

One  Bengalee  ditto  ------  20 

One  Librarian  ------ 

One  Pislimunay  ------ 

One  Moronyan  ------ 

One  Teacher  for  Children  - - - - - I 1 5 

Diet  Allowance  and  Stewards  - - - - 200 


The  number  of  young  men  and  boys  then  attending  the  school  was  about  83,  of  whom 
16  were  reading  Arabic,  7 Persian,  and  60  English.  The  superintendence  of  the  insti- 
tution. was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Smyth,  who  then,  held  the  office  of  judge  and  magistrate  in 
the  district.  In  1826,  that  gentleman  was  called  upon  to  report  the  origin  and  state  of 
the  institution  and  endowment.  His  report,  which  narrates  the  facts  above  stated,  suggested 
to  the  Government  the  expediency  of  a more  regular  examination  of  the  state  of  learning 
in  the  institution,  and  the  progress  of  the  students  ; also  that  detailed  reports  should  be 
furnished,  and  a system  of  rewards  and  punishments  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  animating 
their  exertions  ; that  the  presidency  committee  should  undertake  the  supervision ; that  the 
funds  so  superintended,  Mr.  Smyth  observed,  were  equal  to  the  endowment  of  a college; 
as,  in  addition  to  the  16,000  rupees  annually  appropriated,  as  already  mentioned,  there 
were  other  funds  appropriable  to  this  object,  particularly  the  purchase  money  of  the 
Syedpore  estate.  The  subject  was  referred  for  future  consideration. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  Nuddea. 

In  1813,  Ramchmider  Biddelunlcer,  who  enjoyed  an  annual  allowance  of  If  71  in  con- 
sideration of  liis  keeping  up  a chowparee  or  seminary  in  Nuddea,  died.  Application  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  Revenue 
Board,  for  the  assignment  of  this  allowance  to  a native  who  claimed  it  as  the  heir  of 
Ramchunder  Biddelunker,  but  the  proofs  of  his  right  of  succession  or  qualifications  not 
being-  satisfactory,  it  was  not  granted  to  him. 

In  18  IS,  Bolonauth  Seromony  preferred  a claim  to  this  allowance,  as  the  son  of  Ram- 
ohunder  Biddelunker  and  his  successor  in  the  chowparee.  On  reference  of  this  claim  to  the 
Revenue  Board,  the  collector  was  ordered  to  ascertain  whether  Bolouauth  Seromony  did 
actually  keep  a semiuavy  in  Nuddea  ; and  it  appearing  ou  inquiry  that  he  kept  a chowparee 
in  which  he  educated  eight  pupils  in  the  Turk  or  Nya  Sinister,  the  Government  determined, 
in  June  1820,  that  the  pension  of  R'  71  should  he  ooutinued  to  him,  and  the  arrears  paid  up. 

In  June  1818,  application  was  made  to  the  Revenue  Board  through  the  collector  of 
Nuddea,  on  the  behalf  of  Seebnauth  Beedyn  Bayiesputtee,  for  a pension  or  allowance  of 
R‘  90  per  annum,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father,  Suker  Turk  Bagis,  in  consideration 
of  Iris  maintaining  a seminary  in  Nuddea.  The  Board  ordered  the  continuance  of  tbe 
pension  and  tbe  payment  of  the  arrears. 

In  November  1819,  an  application  was  made  through  the  collector  of  Nuddea  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  on  the  behalf  of  Sreeiam  Seromony,  for  a pension  or  allowance  of 
R‘  36  per  annum,  in  consideration  of  Iris  keeping  up  a chowparee  or  seminary  at  Nuddea, 
which  had  been  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Rajah  of  Nattore.  It  was  in  this  case  also 
ascertained,  that  Sreeram  Seromony'  did  keep  up  the  seminary,  in  which  there  were  then 
three  pupils,  and  the  allowance,  together  with  the  arrears,  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be 
paid  to  him. 

A similar  decision  was  passed  in  1819  in  favour  of  Ramjoy  Turkbunka,  confirming  to 
him  an  annual  allowance  of  R*  62,  in  consideration  of  Ms  continuing  to  maintain  a 
seminary  in  Nuddea  in  which  he  educated  five  pupils. 

In  1828,  it  was  represented  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  a native  college  existed  in  the 
town  of  Nuddea,  in  winch  Ramchunder  Turkbagis  taught  the  pm-auas,  for  which  he  peti- 
tioned for  the  annual  pension  or  allowance  from  Government  of  Sicca  R*  24,  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  father  while  resident  in  Rajeshabye,  and  which  he  solicited  might  be 
continued  to  him  in  Nuddea.  The  Revenue  Board  directed  then-  nazir  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  facts  stated,  and  to  report  the  result,  which  he  did,  as  follows  : 

That  Ramchunder  Turkbagis  did  keep  a seminary  in  tbe  town  of  Nuddea,  in  which  lie 
maintained  and  instructed  in  the  shasters  31  students,  of  whose  names  a list  was  delivered 
in,  and  that  he  had  done  so  for  nine  years  then  last  past. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Board  recommended,  and  the  Govermnent  determined, 
that  tbe  pension  should  he  continued  to  Ramchunder  Turkbagis,  and  the  arrears  which 
bad  accrued  since  the  death  of  his  father  be  paid  to  lvim. 

In  June  1824,  an  application  was  made  through  the  collector  of  Nuddea  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  by  Deboy  Persaud  Neabachusputty  Buttacbavge,  as  tbe  brother  of  Collypersaud 
Turksiddant  Buttacbavge,  who  had  died  in  the  preceding  year,  for  an  annual  allowance  or 
pension  of  Sicca  R'  156.  11.  10.,  in  consideration  of  Ms  keeping  a seminary  in  the  town  of 
Santipore.  Inquiries  were  made  .is  to  the  character  of  the  deceased,  who  is  stated  to  have 
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also  appeal's  by  the  evidence  produced  on  the  occasion,  that  the  brother  and  present 
claimant  assisted  the  deceased  in  the  tuition  of  his  students  who  resided  with  him,  and 
that  they  read  the  Dliunn  Shaster. 

The  information  thus  produced  not  appearing  to  the  Board  satisfactory,  the  collector 
was  directed  to  make  further  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  endowment 
and  of  the  service  rendered.  His  final  report  does  not  appear  upon  the  records. 

Schools  in  Rajeshahye. 

In  November  1817,  the  collector  of  Rajeshahye  forwarded  to  the  Revenue  Board  a 
petition  from  Grander  Monay  Debeah,  widow  of  Woompershand  Buttaeharge,  and  mother 
of  Shulipershand  Buttaeharge,  Bhowaunypershand  Buttaeharge  and  Hurryperslmnd  Butta- 
charge,  stating  that  for  a length  of  time  the  father  of  her  husband  had  received  au  allowance 
of  Rs  7.  8.  per  month,  for  performing  the  duty  of  a school ; that  it  had  been  continued  to 
her  husbaud  on  the  same  conditions  ; and  that  after  his  decease  she  had  appointed  Bhuhmuth 
Turk  Slieeromony  Pundit  schoolmaster,  who  taught  her  three  sons  and  others  to  read  and 
write,  but  that  without  the  pension  the  school  could  not  be  continued.  She  therefore  prayed 
that  it  might  be  continued  to  her  and  her  sons.  The  Revenue  Board,  before  passing  orders 
on  this  application,  directed  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  particularly 
respecting  the  number  of  scholars,  and  the  nature  of  the  instruction  the  pupils  received. 

In  April  1818,  the  Revenue  Board  received  from  the  collector  of  Rajeshahye  a petition 
from  Hurnauth  Buttachai-ge,  representing  that  his  father  Sheebnauth  had  received  a pension 
of  Sicca  R‘  120  per  annum,  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Ishur  Kallachuncl  Takoor,  and 
GO  rupees  per  annum  on  account  of  a school  (which  latter  duty,  together  with  the  allowance, 
liad  been  made  over  by  Sheebnauth  to  his  nephew  Raghonauth,  whose  name  had  accord- 
ingly been  substituted  for  that  of  liis  uncle  in  the  collector's  books,  and  that  he  received 
the  pension) ; therefore  praying  that  the  former  sum  might  be  paid  to  him,  Huruauth 
Buttaeharge,  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies. 

Upon  an  investigation  of  this  claim,  it  was  ascertained  tlmt  the  pension  of  Sicca  R*  120 
per  annum  had  been  granted  in  1804  “ solely  for  the  purpose  of  a school,"  without  reference 
to  any  religious  establishment.  The  Revenue  Board  was  therefore  desired,  before  they 
came  to  any  decision,  to  make  strict  inquiry,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  school  was 
supported  by  the  applicant  either  at  Barnagore  or  Chundpore;  how  it  had  been  conducted 
during  the  minority  of  the  claimant,  and  whether  that  person  was  qualified  to  undertake 
the  office  of  a public  teacher. 

It  appears  tlmt  in  N ovember  1 81 7,  J uggernautli  Buttaeharge,  the  toother  of  Raglionnuth, 
applied,  through  the  Revenue  Board,  for  arrears  of  the  same  pension,  during  a period  of 
two  years  ; that  he  had  been  absent  from  home  on  a pilgrimage  to  Gya,  whither  he  had 
proceeded  to  perform  the  usual  religious  ceremonies,  and  luid  been  taken  ill  there  The 
Government  refused  to  comply  with  this  request. 
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Rev.  Board, 
28  Nov.  1817. 
20,  21. 


Rev.  Board, 

14  April  1818. 
28.  29. 

D°  16  July  1819, 
33,  34. 

D°  28  Nov.  1819. 
18.  19. 


Colleges  in  Rajeshahye. 

In  June  1813,  the  collector  of  Rajeshahye  forwarded  to  the  Revenue  Board  a petition  rcv.  Board, 
from  Rossissur  Baehusputty  Govindrans  Sirhaut  and  Hurram  Surma  Buttachaye,  stating,  j June,  1813. 
that  their  father  had  received  from  Rannee  Bliowannee  an  allowance  of  90  rupees  per  18,19. 
annum  for  the  support  of  a college,  which  allowance,  on  the  decease  of  their  father,  had  D“  18  June  1813. 
been  continued  to  their  elder  brother  till  his  decease;  that  since  the  date  of  that  event  23, 
they  had  kept  up  the  establishment;  and  therefore  praying  that  the  allowance  might  be  Lons.  12 Jan.  1790. 
continued  to  them.  The  collector  corroborated  the  averments  in  this  petition,  observing,  c 

that  Rossissur  discharged  the  duties  of  one  college  in  the  town  of  Nattore,  and  that  his 
two  brothers  had  established  another  in  the  Mofhssil. 

The  Revenue  Board,  in  foiwarding  the  collector’s  letter  and  the  petition  to  Government, 
observed,  that  the  pension  had  been  conferred  by  the  authority  of  Government  on  the  late 
Grander  Sikar  Turkshangliess  for  his  life,  on  a representation  from  the  collector  that  he 
had  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  and  was  properly  qualified,  and  taught  the  sciences 
gratis ; that  he  was  attended  by  many  students  ; was  the  only  capable  teacher  in  Nattore  ; 
and  that  the  continuance  of  his  pension  might  be  deemed  a public  benefit. 

The  Revenue  Board  further  submitted,  that  as  it  appeared  the  brothers  maintained  the 
institutions  of  their  father  in  full  efficiency,  the  pension  might  be  continued  to  them  and 
their  heirs  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condition  of  their  continuing  to  uphold  these  establish- 
ments under  the  supervision  of  the  local  agents  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Bengal  Government  fully  acquiesced  in  this  suggestion,  and  sanctioned  the  payment 
of  the  allowance  of  90  rupees  per  annum,  on  the  condition  stated  by  the  Revenue  Board. 

Sylhet  Madrisscu 

A NATIVE  institution  supported  by  endowments,  into  the  application  of  which  the  col-  Rev.  Cons, 
lector  of  the  district  was  directed,  in  April  1827,  to  make  inquiry  and  report  the  result  to  5 April  1827.  9. 
Government.  He  reported  that  upon  investigation,  he  had  discovered  sunnuds  oi  endowments  Jud.  Cons, 
for  the  support  of  the  Durgah  of  Shah  Jullali,  which  limited  the  allowances  to  lighting  it  up,  2°  Sept.  1827.  1, 2. 
and  to  the  bestowment  of  alms  and  other  charities ; also  other  sunnuds  containing  provisions 
for  the  education  of  students  not  attached  to  any  public  institution  ; that  the  latter  were  oi  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  contained  conditions  for  the  support  of  the  grantee  and  liis  family 
and  descendants  ; that  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantee  performed  the  obligations  of 
the  grant,  in  so  much  as  to  instruct  a few  disciples  in  their  own  family ; that  the  parties 
appeared  to  be  extremely  indigent,  and  the  assigned  lands  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
image  digitised  by  the  Cni&Miif  of  Southampton  Library  HigilisaiifflWSfel 
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merit  the  interposition  of  Government.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government 

Appendix  (L)  resolved  not  to  interfere  with  the  endowments  of  this  Madrissa. 

Education  of  Chittagong  Madrissa. 

Natives.  Another  native  institution  supported  by  endowments,  into  the  a]  ipli  cation  of  which  the 

collector  of  the  district  was  directed,  in  the  year  1827,  to  make  inquiry,  and  report  the  result 
to  Government.  He  reported  that  Meer  Hinjaliad  bequeathed  lands  lor  the  endowment  of 
this  Madrissa,  which  then  produced,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  not  more  than  R‘  1,570 
per  annum,  two-thirds  of  the  endowment  having  been  judicially  assigned  to  the  founder's 
children  in  the  year  1790  ; that  with  the  remaining  one-third,  the  then  incumbent  Moolavie 
Ally  Mucktoolool  Khann  Keman,  professed  himself  unable  to  keep  up  the  institution  on  its 
then  present  footing,  which  provided  for  the  instruction  of,5(>  students,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  three  teachers,  one  of  Arabic  and  two  of  Persian  ; that  the  number  of  students 
originally  contemplated  was  150  ; that  the  buildings  consisted  of  a small  mosque,  in  good 
order,  and  two  low  ranges  of  ehuppah  houses,  for  the  dwelling  of  the  masters  and  disciples, 
which  were  of  little  value.  The  collector  suggested  that,. the  lands  would  realize  twice 
their  present  rental,  if  pub  up  to  the  highest  bidder  by  order' of  Government,  and  submitted 
that  they  should  he  so  relet,  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  Moulavie  in  monthly  instalments ; 
who  in  return  should  periodically  submit  bis  accounts,  and  a report  of  the  state  of  the 
institution,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  the  information  of  Government.  The  Governor- 
general  in  Council  approved  this  suggestion,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Hindoo  Seminary  at  Beaspoor. 

Rev.  Board,  In  July  1822,  the  collector  of  Moorsliedabad  forwarded  to  the  Revenue  Board  a petition 

10  Sept.  1822.  from  Kislmout  Nye  Puncharmud,  the  son  of  Ramkissur  Surma,  reporting  the  death  of  his 

28,  29.  father,  aud  praying  the  transfer  and  continuance  to  himself  of  a monthly  pension  of  five 

rupees,  which  had  been  granted  in  1793,  for  the  support  of  a Hindoo  seminary  at  Beaspoor, 
near  to  Colepoor.  The  collector  reported  the  petitioner  to  he  the  heir  and  rightful  claimant 
of  the  pension,  and  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  school. 

Underthesc  circumstances,  the  transfer  of  the  pension  from  the  name  of  Ramkissur 
Surma,  to  his  son  Kislmout  Nye  Punchannud,  was  authorized. 


Proposed  Endowment  of  a Native  School  in  Beerhhoom. 

-Board  Rev.  In  1 820,  a Hindoo  named  Surbanund,  who  claimed  succession  to  the  office  of  oojah,  or 

D"^7V6L!t82i8'oo7’"B4'  h’gh  priest  of  the.  Temple  at  Deogliur,  made  an  offer  to  the  Government,  through  the  local 
D-20  Mar.  1823.'  agent,  to  give  5,000  rupees  as  an  endowment  for  a native  school  in  that  district,  on  con- 
il  ‘o  14.  dibion  that  his  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  oojahship  might  be  sanctioned  and  established 

D° 30 Amvi^aa 0*1 0 hy  the  authority  of  Government.  The  offer  was  declined,  and  Surbanund  informed  that 
D°20 Scp.  iB22.  i to 4.'  he  must  abide  the  regular  adjudication  of  the  law  courts  on  his  claim,  which  proved 
unfavourable. 

Regimental  Schools. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  Government  for  the  education  of  all  natives  who  enter  the 
military  service  of  the  Company  at  this  presidency,  and  of  their  children. 


Public  Cons. 

17  July  1829. 
13  to  15. 
Revenue  Board, 
27  July  1829. 


PRESIDENCY  OF  FORT  ST.  GEORGE. 

Tanjore  Sohools. 

In  J uly  1 820,  the  following  letter  was  received  by  the  Madras  Government  from  the 
secretary  to  the  Madras  Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  It  was  referred,  through  the  Revenue  Board,  to  the  collector  of 
Tanjore,  in  order  that  he  might  report  upon  the  subject.  His  report  does  not  appear  upon 
the  records  hitherto  received  from  India. 


“ To  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  Fort  St.  George. 

“ Right  honourable  Sir, 

“ The  Madras  Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
have  the  honour  to  submit  that  a succession  of  missionaries  has  been  constantly  employed 
in  instructing  and  superintending  those  native  congregations  aud  schools  in  the  Tanjore 
district,  which  were  first  assembled  and  taught  by  the  pious  Swartz. 

“ About  two  years  ago,  funds  were  sent  from  England  for  repairing  or  building  the 
chapels  and  school-rooms  of  these  congregations ; and  several  being  now  completed  and 
others  in  progress,  the  committee  are  anxious  to  secure  to  the  society,  whoso  aid  has  been 
liberally  granted  for  this  pious  and  benevolent  purpose,  such  a light  and  title  to  the 
ground  on  which  these  buildings  stand,  as  is  procurable. 

. “ The  committee  have  therefore  the  honour  to  forward  Llie  accompanying  list  of  small 
pieces  of  ground  which  were  granted  to  the  missionaries,  and  for  which  sunnuds  were  sub 
sequeutly  authorized  by  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  when  collector  of  Tanjore  ; and  they  solicit  the 
Government  to  authorize  the  principal  collector  of  Tanjore  to  grant  such  titles  for  the 
portions  of  ground  in  question  as  have  already  been  given  for  similar  parcels  of  land  in  the 
same  eollectorate  on  which  chapels  and  school-rooms  were  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  I .ibrary  Digitisation  Unit  Tranquebar 
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Tranquebar  missionaries,  the  whole  of  which  were  however  transferred  by  the  Danish 
Government  about  ten  years  ago  to  the  Tanjore  mission,  on  condition  of  being  properly 
maintained  and  supported. 

“ With  the  list  of  these  parcels  of  ground,  the  committee  have  the  honour  to  submit  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  Tanjore  missionaries  on.  the  subject. 

“I  have,  & c. 

“ Madras,  25th  June  1829.’’  (signed)  “ W Roy. 
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Committee  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  Presidency. 

In  August  1828,  the  Madras  Government  reported  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  Tub.  from  22  Aug.  1828.  N°  is. 
further  measures  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  education  among  the  • 3C  2"/ a 8 Jul>;4  Aus  l826- 

natives  of  India,  and  particularly  that  they  had,  in  almost  every  instance,  approved  i68Fcb.2i827!86  W. 

and  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  1 May,  26, 27.  ie  June,  3. 

The  first  step  taken  by  that  committee  appears  to  have  been  the  transmission  of  21  Jul>'' 2'1’25-  31  Aue-  2 1 , 22. 
the  following  circular  letter  to  the  several  officers  in  the  interior  : 

“ (Circular.)  Nm-°T  3 Nov'  ' 82C‘  '1‘ 

“To  N.  Webb,  H.  Lord,  I.  0.  Tod,  H.  Vibart,  and  C.  Roberts,  esquires.  12  Dec.- 8, 9.  22  Dec.  24/25. 

“ Gentlemen,  Masulipatam.  23  281  2S-  is  July,  17, 18. 

“The  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  having  been  pleased  to  institute  a Com-  Oeu  4?^  26  DefT^' >7’ 

mittee  of  Public  Instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  the  general  improvement  of  the  23  Feb.  1827. 7,  9. 26  Oct.  20, 21. 
education  of  the  people  in  the  territories  subject  to  this  presidency,  and  to  nominate 
H.  S.  Gneme,  esq.,  president  ; W.  Oliver,  John  Stokes,  and  A D.  Campbell,  esquires, 
members  ; I have  the  honour,  under  the  directions  of  the  committee,  to  communicate  the 
same  to  you,  and  with  the  pel-mission  of  the  Government,  to  request  that  you  will  do  them 
the  favour,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  to  place  yourselves  in  communication  with  them, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  of  Government  on  this  important  subject. 

2.  “ I am  further  directed  to  state  to  you,  as  far  as  at  present  seems  requisite,  such 
general  views  as  have  already  been  formed,  the  measures  which  have  been  taken,  and 
those  which  are  still  in  contemplation  by  the  committee,  andtovequest  you  will  endeavour 
fully  to  inform  yom-selves  of  the.  actual  state  of  education  in  your  province,  and  of  all 
matters  connected  with  this  subject;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  from  time  to  time  to 
communicate  to  this  committee  the  result  of  yotu-  inquiries,  or  any  suggestions  that  may 
offer  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  in  view. 

3.  “ In  viewing  the  causes  of  the  present  low  state  of  education,  obstacles  to  their  removal 
present  themselves,  to  which  the  committee  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
attending.  What  system  soever  may  be  formed  by  this  G overnment  to  facilitate  the  educa- 
tion and  mental  improvement  of  the  population  under  them,  success  in  its  operation  must, 
in  a great  measure,  depend  ns  much  on  a coincidence  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  as 
on  the  munificence  of  the  Government  itself;  and,  with  reference  to  the  arrangements  now 
to  be  adopted,  the  committee  wish  it  invariably  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no  measures  can 
be  pm-sued,  whatever  other  advantages  they  may  offer,  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Such  obstacles  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Every 
measure  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  divested  of  the  odium  of  innovation,  and  be  such  as 
to  induce  the  people  to  go  along  with  the  Government  in  the  undertaking. 

4.  “ The  principal  causes  of  the  low  state  of  education  appearing  to  be  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers,  and  the  little  encouragement  which  it  receives  from 
there  being  but  little  demand  for  it,  the  Government  contemplate  the  endowment  of  a 
number  of  schools  in  the  several  provinces  (on  an.  average  according  to  their  extent  and 
population),  of  two  superior,  and  fifteen  subordinate  schools  for  each  of  the  collectorates. 

The  former  are  to  be  called  colleetorate  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  will  have  a salary  of 
15  rupees  ; the  latter  tehsildary  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  will  have  a salary  of  nine 
rupees  per  mensem.  As  a field  for  their  own  industry,  all  the  teachers  will  be  allowed  to 
receive,  in  addition  to  their  fixed  pay  from  Government,  the  usual  fees  from  their  scholars. 

The  want  of  encouragement  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  remedied,  by  rendering  it  more  easy 
to  obtain  a good  education,  and  by  the  preference  which  will  naturally  be  given  to  well 
educated  men  in  all  public  offices.  The  advantages  of  education  will  be  extended  to  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  same  degree  as  to  the  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  even  in  a greater  degree, 
because  a greater  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  Rut,  as  their 
number  is  comparatively  so  small,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  necessary,  except  in  a few  pro- 
vinces, where  the  Mussulman  population  is  considerably  above  the  usual  standard,  to  give 
more  than  one  Mussulman  school  to  each  colleetorate. 

5.  “ It  however  seems  necessary,  as  a preliminary  step,  to  form  a body  of  efficient  teachers, 
and  to  ensure  this,  a central  school  or  college  is  now  establishing  at  the  Presidency,  for  the 
education  of  the  superior  or  colleetorate  teachers.  The  Hindoos  will  be  taught,  on  gramma- 
tical rules,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  provinces  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  Sanscrit ; 
the  Mussulmans  will  be  taught  Hindoostanee,  Persian,  and  Arabic;  and  both  will  be 
instructed  in  the  English  language,  and  well  as  in  the  elements  of  European  literature 
and  science. 

6.  “ It  is  desirable  that  the  colleetorate  teachers,  who  are  eventually  to  instruct  those  for  the 
tehsildarry  schools,  should  be  natives  of  the  provinces,  and  not  men  selected  at  Madras  or 
deputed  thence  ; and  in  order  to  form  a class  of  candidates  for  these  situations,  I am  desired 
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to  request  that  you  will  select,  niul  direct  to  proceed  to  Madras,  two  candidates  from  the 
province  of  Mnsulipatam,  one  a Hindoo  and  the  other  a Mussulman.  They  will,  on  your 
recommendation,  he  admitted  as  students  on  the  foundation  of  the  school,  and  will  he 
entitled,  from  the  period  of  their  admission,  to  a salary  from  Government  of  15  rupees  per 
mensem  ; and  when  they  shall  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  undertaking,  they  will  be 
sent  back  to  the  province  on  the  same  pay,  to  commence  their  duties  ns  masters  in  the  collec- 
toratc  schools.  Fifteen  rupees  a month  may  appear  a small  salary  for  such  oollectornte 
teachers,  but  it  is  considered  that  their  eventual  income  will  principally  arise  from  the  fees  to 
be  paid  to  them  by  their  scholars ; and  if  they  are  superior  both  in  knowledge  and  diligence 
to  the  common  village  schoolmasters,  scholars  will  flock  to  them,  and  augment  their  income. 

7.  “It  is  also  desirable  that  the  persons  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose  should  be  respectably 
connected,  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  that  they  should  be  distinguished  for  good 
natural  talents.  The  committee  eventually  will  not  exclude  persons  of  any  religious  belief; 
but  respecting  the  Hindoos,  deem  it  advisable  at  first  to  give  the  preference  to  Brahmins. 

8.  “The  institution  thus  to  be  formed  at  Madras  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tehsildarry 
schools,  of  which,  however,  the  collectorate  teachers  will  eventually  have  some  superinten- 
dence. The  measures  respecting  the  tehsildarry  schools  are  now  under  consideration. 

„ r,  , 0.  n i “I  have,  &c. 

®c,0o§5’  1 (signed)  “ IT.  HarJcncss, 

2«,h  June,  JS26. 1 "Secretary  to  tie  Committee." 

The  same  to  other  districts. 


The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  also  proposed,  that  in  three  of  the  principal  towns 
in  each  collectorate,  a tehsildarry  teacher  should  be  selected  from  among  the  best  qualified 
to  be  found  in  those  towns,  to  teach,  on  grammatical  rules,  the  vernacular  languages  of 
'hose  towns  or  provinces,  and  common  arithmetic  ; and  should  the  persons  first  selected 
.or  this  purpose  not  prove  competent,  that  they  might  be  replaced  by  others  as  soon  as 
persons  perfectly  competent  could  be  found. 

“ It  is  also  proposed  that  the  salary  of  these  teachers  shall  be  nine  rupees  per  mensem ; 
and  as  the  object  is  to  give  the  inhabitants  an  improved  education,  and  to  enable  them 
to  get  it  cheaper  than  they  formerly  did,  in  consideration  of  the  allowance  which  they  will 
receive  from  Government,  it  is  proposed  to  restrict  these  teachers  from  receiving  any  fixed 
salary,  or  any  thing  but  the  usual  voluntary  fees  and  presents  from  the  relations  of  their 
scholars,  and  to  oblige  them  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  such  as  may  be  considered 
to  require  this  indulgence  by  the  members  of  the  village  community  to  be  selected  to 
superintend  these  schools. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  make  these  schools  free  for  all  classes,  the  master  to  pay  no  more 
attention  to  the  Brahmin  than  to  the  Sudra  boy,  and  that  they  shall  be  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  will  he  solicited  to  recommend  the 
master  to  be  nominated,  and  who  will  be  given  to  understand  that  on  matters  relating  to 
these  schools  their  wishes  will  be  consulted. 

“ The  chief  object  contemplated  by  this  measure  is  to  promote  a favourable  development 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  system  of  education  about  to  be  established  by  the  Government, 
by  removing  all  possible  apprehension  on  their  parts  of  innovation  repugnant  to  their  habits 
or  feelings,  and  thus  to  induce  them  to  go  along  with  the  Government  in  the  undertaking. 

“ If  the  proposed  schools  be  in  the  first  instance  called  into  action,  and  if  the  principal 
measures  relative  to  them  he  adopted,  through  the  medium  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  chief  native  heads  of  the  society,  this  must  raise  in  them  a sense  of  personal  importance, 
which  few  know  better  howto  estimate,  and  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  give  rise  amongst 
them  to  that  feeling  of  personal  interest  in  these  establishments,  which  to  the  committee 
it  appears  so  desirable  to  inspire. 

“ On  the  same  plan  it  is  proposed  to  entertain  bix  tehsildarry  teachers  at  the  Presidency, 
but  the  committee  having  the  means  at  hand  to  instruct  them,  propose  that  they  be  at 
once  entertained  ns  students  on  nine  rupees  per  mensem  at  the  college,  in  addition  to  the 
forty  expected  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  collectorate  teachers  from  the  interim'.  This, 
if  approved,  will  enable  the  committee  at  once  to  commence  the  school. 

“ The  committee  have  also  reason  to  believe,  that  the  general  objects  in  view  will  be 
promoted  by  sending  into  the  provinces,  as  teachers  of  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Tamil,  Teloogoo, 
and  Persian  languages,  at  a few  of  the  principal  towns,  some  of  the  law  students  at  the  college 
who  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  situation  of  law  officer's,  and  who, 
from  their  general  acquirements  in  learning,  may  appear  to  he  particularly  eligible  for  the 
purpose.  They  are,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  pay  as  students  under  the  regulations  of  the 
college,  until  they  are  appointed  on  vacancies  to  be  law  officers,  and  it  is  considered  that  they 
cannot  in  the  mean  time  be  more  usefully  employed,  even  should  it  be  found  expedient  to 
grant  to  some  of  them  the  allowance  of  a tehsildarry  teacher  in  addition  to  their  present 
pay,  which  varies  from  4 to  10  pagodas  per  mensem  ; hut  on  this  point  the  committee 
wait  the  result  of  a communication  which  they  have  made  to  the  College  Board." 

In  these  suggestions  the  Government  acquiesced,  and  further  granted  to  the  committee 
exemption  from  postage,  permission  to  indent  on  the  Company’s  stores  for  stationery,  an 
allowance  of  10  pagodas  per  month  for  a writer,  and  a travelling  allowance  to  candidates  for 
the  situation  of  collectorate  teachers  of  half  a rupee  for  every  15  miles.  These  allowances 
tue  collectors  were  authorized  to  pay  in  the  country,  and  the  committee  was  authorized  to 
draw  the  pay  of  the  teachers  at  the  Presidency,  the  committee  at  the  same  time  undertaking 
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to  keep  registers  of  the  teachers,  and  to  have  half-yearly  or  quarterly  examinations  as  to 

the  degree  of  instruction  afforded  by  them.  Appendix  (I.) 

In  November  1826,  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  incorporated,  under  the  — y 

superintendence  of  the  College  Board,  by  a resolution  of  the  Government.  (’•)  Memoir  by 

In  January  1827,  the  committee  reported  the  progress  -winch  had  been  made  in  measures  T'Lomas  Either, 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  with  some  details  of  their  plan,  particularly  as  regarded  fees.  ,ement  •, 

By  this  report  it  appears  that  ten  candidates  for  the  situation  of  collectorate  teachers  from  ' 

Rajahmundry,  Vizagapatam,  Cliingleput,  Salem,  Cuddalore,  Masulipatam,  Cuddapah,  and  jg  yet,’  1827. 
Tanjorc,  were  then  prosecuting  their  studies  under  the  several  head  masters  of  the  college,  q . p.  702. 

and  with  the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  success  ; that  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
candidates  was  an  occasion  of  regret,  and  that  in  order  to  induce  more  applications  the 
committee  had  circulated,  in  the  interior,  translations  into  the  native  languages,  of  the  plan 
of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Presidency  ; that  the  committee  had  received  reports  of  the 
establishment  of  tehsildarry  schools  in  several  of  the  collectorates,  but  could  furnish  no 
particulars  till  they  had  obtained  further  information.  That  eight  tehsildarry  schools  had 
been  established  within  the  Presidency  district ; viz.  three  Tamil,  three  Teloogoo,  and  two 
Hindoostanee  schools,  and  that  189  scholars  were  then  receiving  instruction  in  them  ; that 
these  schools  were  visited  at  fixed  periods  hy  those  head  masters  of  the  college,  to  whose 
province,  according  to  the  language,  they  immediately  belonged  ; and  that  though  from 
the  very  short  time  they  had  been  established  it  was  difficult  to  estimate,  in  a manner 
perfectly  satisfactory,  their  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Board  had  eveiy  reason  to  consider  it 
fully  equal  to  their  expectation ; that  periodical  reports  of  the  state  of  the  schools  were 
made,  and  a register  of  their  contents  kept. 

The  Report  proceeds  as  follows : 

“ It  will  be  remarked  that  in  strict  adherence  to  the  first  principle  of  the  institution  to 
facilitate  education,  the  Board  have  adopted  a mode  of  conveying  instruction  hr  the  different 
vernacular  languages  from  which  they  confidently  anticipate  a most  favourable  result.  In 
deliberating  on  measures  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  it  naturally 
occurred,  as  a necessary  preliminary,  to  look  minutely  into  the  system  of  instruction  which 
had  hitherto  been  pm-sued  by  the  people  themselves  ; to  consider  whether  at  any  period, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  had  ever  been  efficient  to  its  purposes ; and 
whether  the  Board  could,  by  adopting  and  supporting  it,  reasonably  expect  that  it  could 
tend  to  promote  the  views  of  Government.  Every  information  on  tliis  subject,  the  official 
reports  and  statements  from  the  different  provinces,  with  which  the  College  Board  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  mature  deliberation  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  it  by  sevex-al  of  the  members  of  the  Madras  School-hook  Society,  and  the  luminous 
observations  thence  elicited,  and,  ns  far  as  the  Board  have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  point, 
the  general  and  unfeigned  regret  of  the  people  themselves  that  they  had  not  a more 
efficient  system,  were  the  principle  grounds  on  which  the  Board  proceeded  to  tlieir  adoption 
of  the  present  method  of  affording  instruction  in  those  lauguages. 

8.  “ The  Board  were  further  of  opinion,  that  in  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  facili- 
tating education  and  eventual  improve  merit,  it  was  desirable  that  the  system  they  were  to 
pursue  should  be  their  own  throughout,  that  the  stages  should  be  consecutive,  but  that  the 
first,  besides  being  complete  within  itself,  should  have  a prospective  view  to  those  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  pursued.  The  facility  with  which  a native  who  has  any  pretensions 
to  learning  can  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  method  adopted,  and  therefore  rendev  himself 
competent  to  afford  instruction  in  it  to  others,  fitly  adapts  it  to  the  purpose  of  being  intro- 
duced into  the  tln-ee  tehsildarry  schools,  which  have  been  directed  to  be  established  in  each 
of  the  collectorates  of  the  interior ; and  it  is  therefore  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  they 
shall  be  supplied  with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  being  brought  into  operation  within 
the  Presidency  district  as  fast  ns  completed,  and  it  has  met  with  universal  approbation 
among  the  native  population  ; so  much  so,  that  repeated  petitions  have  been  received  by 
the  Board  for  an  extension  of  the  system. 

9.  “ To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  between  tbc  pai-ents  or  friends  of  a boy  and  the 
masters  of  the  tehsildarry  schools,  on  the  subject  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  latter,  it  appears 
to  the  Board  advisable,  to  a certain  extent,  to  regulate  them,  leaving,  however,  their 
definite  establishment  to  a future  period.  The  accompanying  statement  gives  the  rate  of 
fees  which  they  propose  to  allow  for  the  present. 

10.  “ It  is  calculated  at  nearly  the  lowest  rates  known,  but  it  leaves  sufficient  field  for 
the  personal  exertion  of  the  master,  and  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  where  that  may  be 
successful,  his  monthly  salary,  including  these  fees,  may  become  double  the  amount  which 
ho  will  receive  from  the  Government.  The  Board,  however,  intend  that  the  master  shall 
distinctly  understand  that,  in  cases  where  the  relations  or  friends  of  a boy,  though  not  of 
the  lowest  classes,  may  still  he  too  poor  to  admit  of  paying  even  these  fees,  he  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enforce  them. 

11.  “ Respecting  the  college  native  classes,  I am  desired  to  say  that  since  the  secretary 
became  a resident  in  the  college,  they  ore  advancing  into  form  and  systematical  progression ; 
and  that  within  a short  period,  the  Board  hope  to  be  able  to  submit,  for  the  information 
of  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  result  of  an  examination  of  tbe  whole  of 

12.  “The  accompanying  statement  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  detail 
than  to  observe,  that  their  progress  in  general,  so  far  as  the  shortness  of  the  period  will 
admit  of  forming  an  opinion,  is  very  satisfactoiy.  It  wi  11  he  remarked  that  these  classes 
consist  of  the  candidates. for. the, sitoatioa.of native kw  officer,  who  are  under  the  immediate 
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charge  of  the  Persian  and.  Sanscrit  head  masters ; of  the  candidates  for  the  situation  of 

Appendix  (I.)  teachers  at  the  college  ; of  candidates  for  the  situation  of  collcetorate  teachers  ; and  of 

general  students.  Respecting  the  paid  candidates  for  the  situation  of  teacher  at  tire  college, 

Education  of  yie  Board  contemplate  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  this  expenditure  by  filling 
Natives.  atly  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  this  class,  and  that  from  among  the  general  students 

persons  fully  competent  to  hold  the  situation  of  teaoher  may  be  eventually  selected. 

13.  “ The  Board  further  contemplate  that  eventually  it  may  not  he  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  present  full  establishment  of  paid  candidates  for  the  situation  of  native  law  officer,  as 
a certain  number  of  the  students  of  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit  classes  may  be  expected  to 
become  qualified  for  this  branch  of  the  public  service  ; that  of  native  law  officer,  and  that 
of  teacher  at  the  college,  the  situation  of  eollectorate  teacher,  and  that  of  telisildarry 
teacher,  will  hold  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  students  to  qualify  themselves  for  them ; 
others  will  endeavour  to  emulate  them  ; strict  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  classes  will 
encourage  exertion  ; and  learning,  by  its  own  repute,  will  tend  to  its  own  increase. 

1 4.  “ In  this  review  of  the  new  system  for  the  general  improvement  of  education,  which 
the  Board  respectfully  submit  to  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  they  have  the  satis- 
faction to  anticipate,  that  one  of  its  earliest  results  will  combine  a generally  beneficent  effect 
to  the  subjects  of  this  Government,  with  a tendency  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  service.” 

The  Government  concurred  in  the  general  views  of  the  committee,  and  considered  the 
arrangements  above  detailed,  judicious  ; observing,  “ The  course  you  propose  to  bring  into 
operation  is  more  simple  and  efficacious  tlion  that  which  it  displaces,  and  seems  generally 
directed  to  more  useful  purposes  than  the  former  system,  which,  too  much  aimed  at  the 
acquirement  of  what  was  rare  and  obsolete,  instead  of  such  learning  as  could  he  of  advan- 
tage in  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

" The  Governor  in  Council  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  communicating  the 
instruction  in  European  works  to  the  natives,  and  observes  that  yon  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  cause  translations  to  be  made  of  extracts  from  such  works  ; in  carrying  your 
intentions  into  execution,  you  should  select  works  which,  with  the  least  injury,  bear  being 
extracted  and  translated,  and  which  are,  besides  being  instructive,  in  some  degree  attrac- 
tive, and  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  readers  ; the  impoi'tance  of  the  subject  induces  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  suggest  that  the  inculcating  of  morality  by  allegorical  tales,  is  the 
mode  which  most  assimilates  with  that  in  use  among  the  natives,  and  as  these  seldom  refer 
to  local  usages  or  circumstances  with  which  the  natives  are  unacquainted,  they  would  he 
more  intelligible  to  them  than  other  passages. 

" The  rules  which  you  propose  for  the  regulation  of  fees  to  he  given  to  the  teachers 
appear  unobjectionable." 

Early  in  1827,  the  Madras  Government  applied  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  for 
copies  of  works  published  at  that  Presidency,  calculated  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
natives,  which  were  furnished  accordingly. 

In  April  1827,  the  secretary  to  the  institution  reported  that  the  civil  authorities  at 
Ghittoor  had  applied  for  the  establishment  at  that-pWemf  a Mussulman  telisildarry  teacher, 
in  addition  to  the  three  Hindou  tehsil rlarfy  teachers,  who  had  been  established  within  that 
eollectorate.  It  was  ordered  accordingly,  ns  had  been  the  establishment  of  a Mussulman 


tehsildarry  school  (under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  law  students  from  the  college) 
at  Arcot,  in  consideration  of  the  large  proportion  which  the  Mussulmans  form  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  town  and  its  vicinity. 

In  June  1827,  the  committee  obtained  permission  to  print  at  the  college  press  a series  of 
works  in  the  languages  of  that  part  of  India,  calculated  to  facilitate  education  among  the 
natives,  and  the  Government  caused  the  needful  supply  of  stationery  to  he  issued  from  the 
Company's  stores.  Among  the  works  so  printed  aud  circulated,  was  an  account  of  the 
improved  system  of  education,  translated  into  the  native  languages. 

In  March  1828,  the  committee  reported  an  examination  of  natives  in  the  Hindoo  law 
class  at  the  college,  of  whom  two  had  received  certificates  of  high  proficiency,  nine  others 
had  been  ranked  according  to  then-  relative  proficiency,  and  two  had  been  removed  after 
having  been  attached  to  the  college  twelve  years,  being  considered  never  likely  to  attain  a 
degree  of  proficiency  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  certificates  of  qualification  in  order  that 
they  might  make  room  for  others  “ of  greater  promise  of  capacity.” 

In  May  1828,  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  erected  two  school-rooms,  one  at 
CaUcut  and  another  at  Paulc/kalcherry,  at  an  expense  of  R * 60.  4.  7.  which  sum  was 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  he  liquidated. 

In  June  1828,  the  committee  received  authority  to  transmit  to  the  office  of  the  chief 
secretary  to  Government,  for  eventual  transmission  to  the  residents  at  Mysore  and  Tanjore, 
in  order  to  their  being  presented  to  the  rajahs  of  those  countries,  copies  of  all  works  printed 
or  used  by  the  committee. 

In  October  1828,  the  committee’s  establishment  having  exceeded  its  limits,  orders  were 
issued  to  charge  the  excess,  amounting  to  rupees  per  month  415  to  the  Company.  An 
instructor  in  the  Mahomedan  languages  was  also  appointed  for  Masulipatam,  at  the  request 
of  certain  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  that  place,  who  in  their  petition  stated  that  they  liad 
been  informed  of  the  Governmen  t having  allowed  law  students  to  teach  at  Chittoor  and  A root. 

In  January  1829,  the  committee  reported  the  progress  of  the  elementary  works  then  in 
3]  the  press,  and  the  occupation  of  the  persons  employed  in  tuition. 

7.  In  March  1829,  the  inhabitants  of  Combaconv/m  requested  and  were  allowed  a teaoher 
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In  September  1829,  an  augmentation  of  allowances  to  the  assistants  of  the  several  head  

masters  in  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Tamil,  and  Teloogoo,  was  authorized,  amounting  to,  per  Appendix  (I.) 

mensem,  180  rupees.  - 

In  October  1829,  certain  Mahomednn  inhabitants  of  Trichinopoly  applied  by  petition  Qy  Memoir  by 
for  a tehsildarry  school  to  be  established  !'  ‘ ; ’ace,  which  was  authorized  accordingly.  u icr’ 

In  November  1829,  the  committee  reported  that  a school  lmd  been  established  in  the  (Supplement') 
pettah  of  Bangalore  for  instruction  in  the  English  and  Native  languages,  on  the  principles 
of  the  Madras  School-book  Society,  of  which  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  to  be  considered 
the  founder,  and  had  promised  an  annua!  subscription  of  350  rupees.  The  Madras  Govern- 
ment highly  approved  the  measure,  and  resolved  to  grant  an  annual  subscription  on  the 
part  of  the  Company  to  the  same  amount. 


Orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

By  despatches  to  Madras,  tinder  dates  the  16th  April  1828,  3d  September  1828,  and  Pub.  to 
29th  September  1830,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  sanctioned  and  approved  the  proceedings  16  1828- 

of  the  Madras  Government,  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  native  education,  and  have  2 
authorized  the  gradual  appropriation  of  50,000  rupees  per  annum  towards  the  estimated  29  gjj t 1830 
expense  of  the  new  system.  The  Court  have  aLso  directed  a vigilant  superintendence  of  the  “ 
schools  to  be  exercised  by  periodical  examinations,  either  by  local  officers  or  by  persons  sent 
from  the  Presidency,  and  have  approved  the  incorporation  of  the  College  Board  with  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  ancl  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  improved  system 
of  education  among  the  natives.  The  greatest  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  subject;  the 
Bengal  Government  are  to  afford  to  that  of  Madras  such  information  as  is  in  their  power ; 
and  the  central  school  is  to  be  enlarged  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  The  Court's  sanction 
iB  also  given  to  the  other  measures  proposed,  so  soon  as  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances 
shall  admit  of  a further  outlay,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  native  education. 

Regimental  Schools. 

At  this  presidency,  as  at  Bengal  and  Bombay,  provision  is  made  by  Government  for  th 
education  of  the  natives  who  are  in  the  military  service  of  the  Company,  and  of  their  children. 

School-book  Society. 

The  School-book  Society  at  this  presidency  is  a branch  of  that  at  Calcutta. 


PRESIDENCY  OF  BOMBAY. 

Mrs.  Boyd's  Legacy. 

The  question  respecting  the  rate  at  which  interest  was  to  bo  allowed  on  the  sum  of  Fob.  from 
money  deposited  in  the  name  of  Eleanor  Boyd,  and  appropriated  as  an  endowment  to  the  L-t'Jov' ’824‘ 
Bombay  Education  Society,  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  have  10 
ordered  that  “ the  interest  upon  the  balance  of  the  Education  Society,  and  of  all  other  g is‘>6 

charitable  institutions,  deposited  in  the  Bombay  treasury,  be  continued  at  six  per  cent.  33  39. 
per  annum,  to  commence  fi'om  the  1st  of  May  1825,  when  the  reduction  from  six  to  four  Pub.’to 
per  cent,  appears  to  have  taken  place.”  28  Jan.  1828.  23. 

Proceedings  of  the  Government  in  correspondence  with  the  Native  School  and 
School-book  Society. 

The  Dooab. 

In  May  1826,  the  collector  of  this  district  reported,  that  to  encourage  literature  among  Education  Cons, 
the  natives,  he  had  offered  rewards  for  original  compositions,  which  had  brought  forth  some  3 May  1826. 
creditable  performances,  particularly  a history  of  the  Dooab  in  the  Mahratta  language.  1 to  4* 

The  Decccm. 

In  the  same  month,  three  Brahmin  youths  were  allowed  at  them  own  request  to  repair  D°  3 May  1826. 
to  the  Presidency  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  English  language  as  candidates  for  the  *8  6. 
office  of  professor  and  assistants  at  the  Poonah  college ; and  the  number  of  native  medical 
students  attached  to  the  Poona  hospital  was  augmented  to  twelve. 

School  at  the  Presidency  for  teaching  English  to  the  Natives  as  a classical  language. 

This  school,  as  appeal's  by  the  report  of  the  School  and  School-book  Society,  was  opened 
in  1824,  and  commenced  with  a small  number  of  scholar's. 

In  June  1826,  it  contained  50  Mahrattas  in  four  classes,  and  five  Guzzerattees  in  one 
class.  The  first  class  of  the  Mahrattas  consisted  of  1 2 boys,  of  whom  two  were  Bralnnins. 

They  read  short  polysyllable  lessons  in  English  from  Murray's  Spelling  and  Reading 
Exorcises,  and  translated  them  into  their  own  tongue.  They  also  translated  short  pieces  of 
Mahratta  into  English,  and  had  gone  through  an  abbreviated  course  of  English  grammar. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  1 6 boys,  of  whom  two  were  Brahmins ; they  read  and 
translated  dissyllabic  lessons  from  Murray’s  Spelling  and  Reading  Exercises,  and  had 
acquired  in  English  grammar  a complete  knowledge  of  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  16  boys,  of  whom  one  was  a Brahmin.  They  read  and  translated 
monosyllabic  lessons  from  Murray,  and  hod  made  a little  progress  in  English  grammar. 

The  foui-th  class  consisted  of  six  boys,  who  were  learning  to  write  and  read  monosyllables 
on  sancLp, -jilted  image  digitised  by  Hie  Lnivcrsil  v of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
(445.— I.)  3 N 2 The 
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appendix  to  report  from  select  committee 


Appendix  (I.) 

Education  of 
Natives. 


5 July.  N°  1. 


Tlie  Guzzerattees  were  learning  the  powers  of  the  alphabet. 

Arithmetic  formed  a portion  of  the  studies  of  the  whole  school. 

As  an  apology  for  the  little  progress  in  language  made  by  the  scholars  in  this  school, 
the  secretary  to  the  society  observed,  that  “ the  language  is  taught  to  them  grammatically, 
and  according  to  the  method  of  double  translation,  by  which  means  a correct  knowledge 
not  only  of  it,  but  of  the  relative  capabilities  of  their  mother  tongne,  is  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  scholars.  Advantageous,  however,  as  this  plan  is,  it  would  require,  in  order 
to  produce  its  effects  in  a short  space  of  time,  more  regular  attendance  and  more  appli- 
cation than  could  be  expected  horn  tlie  children  of  natives,  and,  particularly,  more  than 
one  pei'son  to  conduct  and  superintend  its  details." 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  obtain  for  it  more  than  one  properly  qualified  instructor, 
with  a further  supply  of  books,  and  eventually,  with  a view  to  the  imparting  to  the  native 
youths  in  the  school,  of  a general  acquaintance  with  European  literature  and  science,  a 
select  library,  including  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

The  report  also  contains  some  observations  on  the  expediency  of  encouraging  natives  in  the 
study  of  the  English  language,  which  this  society  considered  “ as  of  secondary  importance 
in  effecting  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  natives.  ” The  society  further  observed 
in  their  report,  “ It  is  desirable,  however,  to  render  those  few  scholars  who  evince  an  inclina- 
tion and  have  leisure  to  continue  their-  studies  in  the  English  language,  capable  of  under- 
standing all  kinds  of  works  on  literature  and  science.  To  the  attainment  of  this  object  the 
genius  and  ability  of  native  boys  present  no  obstacle,  and  the  exertions  of  the  society  shall 
not  be  wanting.  But  as  these  works  abound  in  ideas  with  which  the  natives  are  totally 
unacquainted,  these  ideas  will  be  most  easily  rendered  comprehensible  to  them  by  means  of 
the  mother  tongue  of  each  scholar.  It  will  therefore,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that  the  time 
and  labour  both  of  the  master  and  tire  scholar  would  be  materially  saved,  were  these  indis- 
pensable explanations  pr-eviously  embodied  in  works  written  in  tlie  native  languages ; and 
thus  it  again  appears,  that  English  can  never  become  the  most  facile  and  successiul  medium 
of  communicating  to  the  natives  as  a body,  the  literature,  science,  and  morality  of  Europe.” 

Upon  this  report  the  Governor  recorded  a miirate,  recommending  that  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  books,  and  for  one  or  more  English  teacbeis,  of  such  an 
age  as  might  justify  the  expectation  that  they  would  enter  with  ardour  into  the  task  imposed 
upon  them ; observing  at  the  same  time,  “ The  arguments  stated  by  Captain  Jervis  appear 
to  me  conclusive  against  depending  on  English  schools  alone ; but  if  a cer-tain  number  of 
natives  can  be  prevailed  on  to  devote  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  European  knowledge 
through  the  English  language,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  by  translations  and  other  works,  they 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  progress  of  their  countrymen,  supposing  the  latter  to  have 
been  properly  prepared  by  previous  instruction  through  their  own  languages." 

On  the  proceedings  of  the  5th  of  J uly,  Mr.  Warden  recorded  a minute  dissenting  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  School-hook  and  School  Society,  as  well  as  from  some  observations  of  the 
chief  engineer  on  the  inefficiency  of  English  schools. 

“ The  result  of  my  experience,”  Mr.  Warden  observed,  “ is  exactly  tlie  reverse.  I am 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  great  means  that  have  been-nfforded  to  the  natives  to  learn  English. 
A charity  school  was  established  in~Bombfiy7when  the  church  was  built,  for  the  education 
of  Europeans  only.  Since  1814,  a greater  degree  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  that  esta- 
blishment ; natives  have  been  admitted  into  it.  Schools  have  also  been  opened  by  one  or 
two  Europeans  on  speculation.  From  both  sources  natives  have  been  taught  the  English 
language,  and  they  speak,  read,  and  understand  it  perfectly.  Having  acquired  such  a 
foundation,  surely  the  means  at  their  command  in  enlarging  their  capacities  through  the 
medium  of  English  books,  are  beyond  measure  greater  than  they  can  possibly  command  il 
all  the  literature  of  India  were  within  their  reach. 


“ I know  not  whether  a Native  or  an  European  penned  a letter  of  the  chief  engineer's 
now  before  me ; if  the  former,  it  constitutes  a decisive  evidence  against  him.  But  in  that 
art,  whether  in  the  beauty  or  correctness  of  tlie  writing,  the  superiority  is  infinitely  in 
favour  of  the  natives  ; at  least,  I have  ever  found  it  so  in  on  office  where  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  fact  was  afforded  me.  In  fact,  the  most  beautifully  copied 
despatches  sent  home  to  the  Court  are  by  natives. 

“ Within  these  few  years,  the  late  Mr.  Boyce’s  school  was  the  only  one  that  I am  aware 
of,  where  natives  were  taught  English  in  a higher  class  than  that  adapted  for  children. 
Their  proficiency  was  fully  equal  to  the  means  afforded  them  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
English,  and  of  perfectly  understanding  an  English  book. 

“ Unquestionably,  the  great  difficulty  we  labour  under  is  the  want  of  schoolmasters. 
Tlie  difficulty  will  annually  diminish.  In  addition  to  the  recommendation  to  the  honour- 
able Court  to  send  out  schoolmasters,  in  which  I entirely  conciu-,  the  beat  expedient  for 
obtaining  a regular  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  which  I would  press  on  the  honourable 
Court's  cousidei-ation,  would  be  by  the  grant  of  donations  by  the  honourable  Court  to 
Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta,  ns  an  endowment  for  four  or  six  schoolmasters  for  Bombay. 
Six  thousand  rupees  is  the  sum,  I believe,  fixed  for  each  scholarship.  The  requisite  number 
of  the  most  promising  boys  might  be  selected  out  of  the  charity  school,  and  sent  round  to 
be  educated  for  this  presidency. 

“ The  clergy  at  our  stations  might  also  he  made  useful  instruments,  if  they  be  not 
already  so  employed,  in  superintending  branches  of  the  charity  school  of  Bombay,  and  in 
teaching  the  English  language  assisted  by  boys,  European  or  Native,  but  I would  prefer 
the  latter,  educated  at  the  charity  school,  who  may  be  qualified  to  officiate  as  masters.  A 
salary  to  these  boys  should  be  given,  and  a trifling  augmentation  to  the , salary  of  the 
PnohapIaM&’-wwdi  I Southampton  1 .1  friary  Digitisation  I. bill 
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“ If  the  suggestion  be  at  all  worthy  of  attention,  the  archdeacon  might  be  consulted 
upon  the  general  question  of  employing  the  chaplains  as  proposed,  and  the  salary  that  Appendix  (L) 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  chaplains.  In  fact,  whatever  sum  of  money  the  honourable  Court  — T 

may  appropriate  towards  the  promotion  of  education  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  chieliy  *>!,')  Mom~' ^ 
applied  to  the  diffusion  of  the  English  language." 

Some  further  discussions  took  place  between  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Warden  respecting  ' (Supplement.) 
the  establishment  of  a school  for  teaching  English  as  a classical  language,  and  the  subject  ' 
was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  president, 
observing  that  they  wore  not  contrary  to,  but  went  beyond  those  of  Mr.  Warden. 

On  the  6th  June  1826  the  School  and  School-book  society  reported  to  the  Government 
a list  of  14  Mahratta  schoolmasters,  who  had  passed  examination  on  the  19th  May  pre- 
ceding, and  were  stationed  by  the  Government  as  follows  : 


Poona  --------4 

Sattarah  .......  2 

Darwar - 2 

Ahmednuggur  ------  2 

Nassick  2 

Dhooliah  - --  --  --  2 


14 


Of  these  10  were  Chilpawun  Brahmins, 

3 Dethush  Brahmins,  and 

1 Kurady  Brahmin. 

They  were  forwarded  to  their  respective  stations  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  collectors,  excepting  the  schoolmaster  for  Sattarah,  who  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rajah,  by  whom  his  salary  was  paid. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Miu-pliy,  the  head  master  of  this  school,  was,  at  the  same  time, 
augmented,  in  consideration  of  his  talents,  to  110  rupees  per  month. 

In  July  1826  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  superintendents  of  the  schools  in  Guzzerat  and 
the  Deccan,  to  which  also  Mr.  Warden  objected  as  involving  an  excessive  expenditure. 

“ Considering,”  he  observed,  “ the  population  and  extent  of  those  provinces,  the  control 
of  one  individual  in  each  would  be  perfectly  inefficient.  The  awarding  of  prizes  to  scholars 
and  to  masters  without  any  limitation  is  surely  objectionable.  It  is  enough,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  for  the  Government  to  extend  that  encouragement,  and  to  coniine  it  to  the  seminary 
at  the  Presidency. 

“ All  that  the  Government  require  from  the  provinces  would  he  periodical  or  annual 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  the  progress  of  education,  and  these  reports  could  he 
furnished  by  the  different  collectors,  who,  from  their  district  and  village  offices,  have  ample 
means  of  obtaining  more  correct  information  tlian  one  gentleman  can  possibly  command.” 

With  this  minute  the  discussion  dropped,  and  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Directors. 


In  April  1827,  this  society  was  allowed  to  forward  by  the  agency  of  the  com- 
missary-general, packages  of  their  publications  to  the  following  stations  : 


Poona  - to  the  Collector. 
Ahmednuggur  - ditto. 

Darwar  - - ditto. 

Candeish  - - ditto. 

Sattarah  - - Resident. 

Surat  - - Collector. 

Ahmedabad  - ditto. 


Broach 

Kaira 

Cutch 

Pallonpore  - 
Kattywax  - 
Broach 


to  the  Collector. 

- ditto. 

- Resident. 
Political  Agent. 

ditto. 

Revenue  Surveyor. 


Pub.  from  1 Nov.  1 827. 4 to  20 
15°  to  4 Feb.  1824.  18  to  20. 
D°  to  2 Sept  1825.  4 to  10. 
17°  to  8 Mar.  1826.  16. 

D°  from  0 Sept.  1826. 

D°  to  29  Sept.  1830. 
Education  Cons.  26  Apr.l  827. 
1 to  3. 2 May,  1 2.  31  May. 

12  Sept.  1 to  C.  20  Sept.  1,2,  3. 


Also  to  Madras,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  that  presidency  for  a supply  of  them.  lo  so  Apr.i827. 

In  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  society,  it  lias  been  allowed  to  send  periodical  D°  o Aug.  i82s.  io. 
indents  to  Europe  for  stationery,  and  to  receive  supplies  both  from  Europe  and  Calcutta  D®  from  31  Mar.  1827. 
on  the  Company's  ships.  The  collectors  have  also  been  authorized  to  supply  the  society  EaJcatloi,  Cons, 
with  the  requisite  stores ; rents  have  been  paid  for  school  rooms,  and  books  in  the  native  i Nov.  is27.  3. 4. 
languages,  and  Sanscrit  types  purchased  by  the  Bombay  Government  at  Calcutta  for  the  ^ 
use  of  this  society.  ’ pr  ’ ’ ' 

Says  in  Ourwerlech,  in  the  Northern  Concan. 

In  March  1827,  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  town  petitioned  the  Government  through  the 
collector,  that  a schoolmaster  might  be  sent  among  them.  The  petition  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  Native  School  and  School-book  Society,  in  order  that  it  might  he  complied 
with. 


Tannah  and  Pam/weU,  in  the  Northern  Concan. 

In  April  1827,  Mr.  J.  B.  Simpson,  the  collector  of  the  Northern  Concan,  proposed  that  D’  4 July, 
the  schools  at  these  places  should  he  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  society. 

The  Government  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  issued  orders  accordingly,  at  the  same 
time  commending  the  conduct  of  the  collector,  and  expressing  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
progress  made  in  the  schools  under  his  control. 

The  two  schools  at  Panwell  had  been  established  in  the  year  1821,  at  the  instance  of  pub.  Cons. 

Mr.  S.  Marriott,  who  was  then  the  magistrate  and  collector  of  the  district,  for  the  im-  27  June  1821. 
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and  judicial  departments,  so  much  learning  ns  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  that  service. 
Appendix  (L)  A petition  hud  been  presented  to  him,  and  forwarded  to  Government,  requesting  the 

establishment  of  such  schools  ; which,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Government  consented 

Education  of  tu  patronize,  although  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
Natives.  as  to  ^iejr  evelltunl  utility. 

The  following  minutes  were  recorded  on  this  occasion  : 

By  the  President,  Mr.  Elphinatono  j subscribed  by  Mr.  Bell  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief. — “ I think  these  two  schools  should  he  instituted ; we  are  sure  of  ready  atteudance 
aud  zealous  superintendence,  and  the  plan,  if  successful,  may  he  extended." 

By  Mr.  Prendergast. — “ If  I could  at  all  rely  upon  oven  the  expense”  (50  rupees  per 
month,  and  200  rupees  outfit)  “ of  the  two  schools  here  suggested  to  be  established  at  the 
expense  of  the  honourable  Company  at  Panwell,  not  exceeding  the  amount  here  proposed,  I 
should  hardly  think  it  worth  while  troubling  the  Board  with  any  observation  on  the  subject ; 
although  so  very  close  to  Bombay  as  Panwell  is,  being  just  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour, 
it  would  from  that  circumstance  seem  to  be  precisely  the  spot  where  such  institutions  are 
least  necessary,  for  on  this  island  there  is  already  abundant  facility  for  young  natives 
acquiring  the  English  language,  as  almost  every  English  writer,  Purvoo,  Par-see,  and  Por- 
tuguese have  pupils,  who  when  they  have  made  a little  progress,  are  allowed  to  practice, 
and  to  make  themselves  useful  without  pay  iu  almost  every  public  office,  in  which  they 
afterwards  succeed  to  vacancies,  and  it  is  the  same  at  almost  every  subordinate  station. 

“ I have  no  doubt  if  this  application  is  complied  with,  farther-  aid  from  Government  will 
ere  long  be  applied  for ; and  if  the  system  is,  as  contemplated,  extended  to  our  other  towns  and 
territories,  it  will  grow  into  an  intolerable  burthen  on  the  honourable  Company’s  finances. 

“ I need  hardly  mention  what  every  member-  of  the  Board  knows  as  well  as  I do,  that 
there  is  hardly  a village,  great  or  small,  throughout  our  territories,  in  which  there  is  not  at 
least  one  school,  and  in  larger  villages  more  ; many  in  every  town,  and  in  large  cities  in 
every  division ; where  young  natives  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  upon  a 
system  so  economical,  from  a handful  or  two  of  grain  to  perhaps  a rupee  per  month  to  the 
schoolmaster,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  and 
effectual,  that  there  is  hardly  a cultivator  or  petty  dealer  who  is  not  competent  to  keep 
his  own  accounts  ■with  a degree  of  accuracy,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  what  we  meet  with 
amongst  the  lower  orders  in  our  own  country ; whilst  the  more  splendid  dealers  and 
bankers  keep  their  books  with  a degree  of  ease,  conciseness  and  clearness  I rather  think 
fully  equal  to  those  of  any  British  merchant. 

“ I therefore  consider  the  institution  of  the  two  schools  at  Panwell  unnecessary,  and 
the  contemplated  extension  of  the  system  objectionable. 

(signed)  “ G.  L.  Prmdergaet.” 

On  which  the  president  recorded  the  following  further  minute,  which  was  also  sub- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bell  and  the  Commander  in-chief 

“ These  schools  are  to  beach  English  as  well  as  the  Native  languages.  I am  afraid  there 
is  little  chance  of  then-  proceeding  so  rapidly,  ami  own  I rather  propose  this  as  being  happy 
to  have  au  opportunity  of  trying  (J  in  expemnenfc  under  a zealous  superintendent,  than 
from  any  expectation  that  many  will  study  our  language.” 

The  schools  were  accordingly  established  “ for  the  education  of  such  servants  on  the 
collector's  establishment  as  might  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  tho  advantages  ” 
they  hold  out. 

Bagulkotc  in  the  Dooab. 

In  July  1827,  Mi-.  J.  A R.  Stevenson,  sub-collector  under  Mr.  Nisbet,  tho  political 
agent  and  principal  collector  in  Darwar,  stated  that  several  applications  had  been  made  to 
lum  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Dooab,  for  permission  to  attend  the  school  at 
Darwar,  and  suggesting,  as  a more  expedient  measure,  the  establishment  of  a school  in  the 
town  of  Bagulkote.  As  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  Presidency  school  two  young 
natives  qualified  as  teachers,  the  Government  authorized  the  establishment  of  this  school, 
provided  the  allowances  did  not  exceed  the  authorized  limit. 


Education  Cons. 
22  Aug.  1827. 
1,  2. 


Kwpotia  Chucklah,  in  Surah 

Education  Cons.  In  July  1827,  the  collector  of  Surat,  Mr.  W.  Stubbs,  obtained  permission  to  augment  the 
12  Sept.  1827.  charge  for  this  school  li'om  three  to  six  rupees  per  month,  in  order  that  a larger  school-room 

2>  3-  might  he  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children,  who  were  then  30  in  number. 


D°  24  Oct.  1827, 
19  Dec. 


Chvploon,  in  the  Souihmi  Concan. 

In  October  1827,  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Cbiploon  in  the  Talook  Omjemwali, 
Zillali  Southern  Ooucan,  petitioned  the  Government,  stating  that  there  were  1,000  houses 
in  that  place  inhabited  by  them,  and  that  they  wished  their  children  to  be  instructed  in 
Persian  and  Arabic,  but  that  in  consequence  of  their  poverty  they  were  unable  to  effect 
then-  purpose,  therefore  requesting  that  the  Government  would  bo  pleased  to  appoint  a 
teacher  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  on  a monthly  salary  of  25  rupees. 

On  reference  to  the  Native  School-book  and  School  Society,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  not  at  that  time  a schoolmaster  properly  qualified  for  the  appointment  at  the  disposal 
of  the  society,  The  applicants  were  informed  accordingly.  ...  . . 
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Bombay  Native  Education  Society.  Appendix  (X) 

Ik  1827,  the  Native  School  and  School-hook  Society  changed  its  name  for  that  of  the  . . T 
Bombay  Native  Education  Society,  under  which  name  it  lms  since  conducted  all  its  affairs,  yy \o>  a^JTh^ 

The  society  has  received,  from  the  year  1822,  the  date  of  its  first  establishment,  a.  inontlily  ts  'er> 

allowance  from  the  funds  of  the  East  India  Company  of  600  rupees.  (Supplement.) 

The  Elphinstone  Professorships. 

In  November  1827,  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  about  to  resign  his  office  of  president  of  Pub. from  2iNor.i827 
the  Bombay  Council,  and  to  quit  the  settlement,  the  principal  native  princes,  chieftains  and  D°,' " No VC°! 82 ^No.  i 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  West  of  India,  assembled  and  resolved  to  subscribe  a sum  of  pUb.  to  ioDcc.  i828. 
money  to  be  invested  as  an  endowment  for  three  professors  of  the  English  language  and  33. 

European  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  request  that  the  Government  would  permit  a part  of  the  Fu^  p^s'182g  ]8  19 
Town  Hall  to  be  appropriated  for  the  several  establishments  for  native  education,  and  Ptib.ftoniiaAug.i828! 
solicit  the  Court  of  Directors  to  allow  properly  qualified  persons  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  1-1  to  -vs. 
there  to  reside  in  the  capacity  of  teachers.  The  subscription  and  proposed  institution  were  Fub' t0  ® Fcb- 1820' 
declared  to  be  in  honour  of  the  Governor,  then  about  to  return  to  Europe,  after  whom  they 
were  to  be  designated  the  Elphinstone  Professorships. 

The  Bombay  Government  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  and  committed  to  the  Native 
Education  Society  the  measures  which  might  be  considered  proper  for  carrying  the  proposal 
into  effect.  That  society  immediately  took  charge  of  the  subscription,  which  then  amounted 
to  1,20,000  rupees,  composed  of  sums  of  money  of  which  the  largest  single  subscription  was 
17,800  rupees,  and  the  smallest  300  rupees,  and  whioh  had  been  collected  within  the  space 
of  three  months. 

The  Education  Society  also  proposed  that  the  persons  to  be  selected  should  be  truly 
eminent  men  selected  from  other  candidates  “ by  public  examination  as  to  their  fitness, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  nominated  by  private  choice  or  patronage. 

“ The  sphere  of  one  professor  to  be  languages  and  general  literature  ; of  another,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  including  astronomy,  elementary  and  physical ; of  the  third, 
chemistry,  including  geology  and  botany  ; the  knowledge  of  the  two  lost  professors  to  be 
particularly  imparted  with  relation  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  future  profitable  employ- 
ment of  it  by  the  natives  in  life.” 

The  salary  proposed  for  each  professor  was  not  less  than  R"  1,000  per  month ; and  it  was 
also  submitted  that  apartments  in  the  government  building  in  the  fort  might  be  assigned 
for  the  use  of  the  professors. 

On  these  propositions,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  "Warden  and  Mr.  Goodwin  recorded 
minutes,  in  which  they  have  entered  into  the  subject  of  native  education  generally,  and  the 
proposition  was  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1830,  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  in  Bombay  was  about 
2,15,000  rupees.  This  amount  the  Court  of  Directors  have  been  requested  to  subscribe  on 
the  part  of  the  Company,  and  to  receive  the  total  sum  so  subscribed  bythenatives  of  Bombay 
and  the  Government,  on  interest  at  six  per  cent,  into  the  public  treasury  at  Bombay. 

With  the  interest  of  this  capital,  it  is  now  proposed  to  have  one  superior  professorship  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  all  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  at  R‘  800  per  month,  who 
might  have  charge  of  the  observatory,  and  reside  rent  free  in  the  house  which  was  erected 
at  Bombay  for  the  astronomer ; and  only  one  other  professor  or  teacher,  upon  a salary  of 
Rs  600  per  month,  who  would  be  expected  to  possess  a complete  knowledge  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  sciences  of  architecture,  hydraulics,  mechanics,  &c.  &c.,  leaving  botany, 
horticulture  and  agriculture,  particularly  as  applicable  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  India  as 
well  as  to  the  habits  and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  to  be  taught  by  the  natives  of  India. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have,  on  a consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  brought  to  their  Pub.  to 
notice  with  reference  to  this  institution,  authorized  the  Bombay  Government  to  afford  it  29  Sept.  1830. 
such  assistance,  either  by  the  grant  of  a sum  of  money  or  annual  allowance  as  may  be 
deemed  proper,  taking  for  then  model  the  similar  institution  in  Calcutta,  called  the  Anglo- 
Indian  College. 

Sir  Edward  West's  Scholarships. 

In  December  1828,  sixteen  respectable  natives  of  Bombay  communicated  to  the  Native  Public  from 
Education  Society  a request,  accompanied  by  the  sum  of  11,400  rupees,  that  that  sum,  6 April  1$29. 
which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  applicants  and  others,  should  be  invested  in  treasury  ” ..,,090 

notes,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  the  same  manner  us  the  amount  sub  54  * 

scribed  for  the  Elphinstone  Professorships,  as  an  endowment  for  certain  scholarships  and  tQ 
prizes,  to  be  called  “ Sir  Edward  West’s  Scholarships  and  Prizes.”  28  Apr.  1830. 80. 

The  Government  consented  to  receive  the  money  and  retain  it  at  six  per  cent,  interest, 
in  order  to  its  being  appropriated  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  subscribers.  The 
Court  of  Directors  have  since  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Government. 
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Pub.  Cons. 

28  Mar.  1828.  64. 
D°  28  Apr.  66. 67. 
D°  18  Juno  33, 34. 

/54  to  58. 

D°  30  July  152. 
Education  Cons. 
31  Dec.  1827. 

1 to  3. 


Pab.  Cons.  2Apr.lS28. 
1 to  3. 

n°  28  April.  72. 

I)°  30  July.  33. 

D"  8 Oct.  29  to  31. 

D°  24  Dec.  23.  26. 


In  December  1827,  an  application  from  Mr.  J.  Gisberne,  the  collector  of  Candeisb,  for 
several  teachers  to  be  employed  at  low  salaries,  was  referred  to  this  society.  Mr.  Gisberne 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  employ  them  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  rupees  per  mensem  to  each 
schoolmaster,  who  should  teach  24  boys  or  upwards,  and  to  diminish  the  salary  ratcably 
for  smaller  numbers  of  scholars.  “ The  Mahomedan  part  of  the  population,"  he  observes, 
“ are  not  particularly  numerous  ; but  in  the  towns  of  Nemdoorbar,  Malligaum,  Nusserabad, 
Chokra,  Gawal  and  Pulahs  Sliada,  a Mahomedan  teacher  would  be  most  beneficial.  Low 
as  most  of  the  early  conquerors  of  the  peninsula  have  fallen  in  learning,  and  religion  and 
morality,  in  this  province  they  appear  to  be  more  ignorant  and  less  moral  by  many  grades 
than  elsewhere  ; they  scarcely  know  the  shadow  of  their  laws ; and  T think  I may  venture 
to  say,  that  not  one  in  a hundred  can  even  read.” 

In  April  1828,  the  Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  education  society,  allowed 
a pension  of  80  rupees  per  month  to  Mr.  John  Morgan,  the  master  of  the  central  school ; 
which  situation  he  had  filled  for  eight  years,  and  his  wife  that  of  matron,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 


Oandeish  Dhoolia. 

In  October  1828,  the  collector  reported  that  this  was  then  the  only  school  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  that  50  boys  attended  the  master’s  instructions  ; also  that  a teacher  who  had 
been  sent  from  the  central  school  had  died  ; orders  were  immediately  given  to  send  from 
the  society  another  master  to  supply  the  place  of  the  deceased. 


Southern  Ooncan. 


Jud.  Cons. 

14  Jan.  1829.  29. 
D°  18  Feb.  8. 
Public  D°  1 April. 
107  to  109. 


In  January  1829,  Mr.  G.  Elliott,  the  criminal  judge  of  the  Southern  Concan,  reported 
as  follows  : “ As  though  not  absolutely  included  in  the  subject  of  the  present  report,  edu- 
cation is  a point  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  natives,  I 
am  induced  to  add  a concluding  observation  on  tbe  state  of  the  schools  established  by 
Government,  of  which  there  are  two  at  fcliis  station,  and  one  in  the  district.  The  people 
evince  less  reluctance  in  allowing  their  children  to  attend,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Brahmins 
makes  them  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  gratuitous  instruction,  so  that  the  number 
of  children  is  increasing ; the  interest  taken  in  their  progress,  with  the  active  exertions  of 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Webb,  have  materially  promoted  this  improvement ; and  it  is  hoped 
that  time  and  perseverance  will  effect  some  amendment  in  their  moralB  and  habits  of 
life." 


Oanclcisk. 

Jud.  Cons.  In  the  same  month  the  collector  of  Gandeish  recommended  the  establishment  of  a school, 

27  May  1829.  93.  observing  as  follows : “Although  the  reformation  of  bills  class  (the  B heels)  is  now  so  won- 
derfully brought  about,  our  exertions  should  by  no  means  cease,  and  as  I am  sure  Govern- 
ment will  patronize  ever}'  endeavour  on  the  part  of  its  agents  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
people,  I should  respectfully  propose  that  a school  be  established  in  the  Blieel  corps,  on 
the  same  principle  as  in  corps  of  the  line.  I am  not  aware  to  what  amount  the  allowance 
for  a master  is  granted  by  Government,  but  I think  for  R"  15  a month  a veiy  good  one 
might  be  found  to  undertake  tbe  duties.  At  first,  perhaps,  no  great  progress  would  be 
made,  but  some  of  the  numerous  and  idle  children  would  thus  be  employed,  and  their 
natural  quickness  would  tend  in  a great  measure  to  further  the  object ; the  youth  thus 
educated  would  be  most  serviceable  in  tbe  corps,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  purdnshees.  I have  spoken  to  the  officer  commanding  on  the  subject,  and  lie  thinks 
the  introduction  of  a school  would  now  be  of  great  benefit." 


Jud.  Cons. 

30  July  1828. 
118. 

D°  31  Dec.  1829. 

39,  40. 

Cons. 

31  Dec.  1829.  39, 


In  July  1828,  a circular  letter  was  issued  to  the  several  collectors  under  the  Bombay 
Government,  calling  upon  them  to  report  annually  to  the  Foujdarry  Adawlut  the  number 
of  schools  in  their  collectorates,  tbe  number  of  boys  attending  each,  and  the  mode  in  which 
education  was  conducted,  also  the  mode  in  which  printed  tracts  were  sought  after  and 
disposed  o£  In  October  1829,  these  reports  having  been  received,  the  register  of  the 
Adawlut  was  instructed  to  forward  to  the  Government  a general  report  of  the  state  of 
education  in  the  provinces  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  framed  from  the  information  con- 
veyed in  the  statements  of  the  several  collectors,  and  suggesting  the  means  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  were  most  likely  to  promote  and  improve  the  education  of  the 
natives  of  India. 


First,  by  a gradual  extension  of  schools  on  an  improved  principle,  either  by  affording 
the  patronage  of  Government  to  native  schoolmasters,  on  condition  of  their  improving 
their  system,  or  by  the  establishment  of  new  schools  in  populous  places  at  the  expeuse  of 
Government;  and, 

Secondly,  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  useful  books,  such  as  “ books  of  arithmetic, 
short  histories,  moral  tales,  distinct  from  their  own  false  legends,  natural  history  and  some 
short  voyages  and  travels.” 

Periodical  examinations  the  judges  recommend  to  be  held  with  caution,  as  likely  to 
excite  alarm,  and  when  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  tbe  schoolmasters,  to  be  accompanied 
by  liberal  rewards  to  the  scholars  for  proficiency,  “ as  showing  the  interest  the  Govern- 
ment take  in  the  proceedings,  and  as  a mode  of  encouragement  which  would  seem  upon 
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This  report  is  accompanied  by  the  following  “ Statement  of  the  Schools  and  Scholars  in 
the  different  Collectorships,  showing  the  proportion  of  Persons  attending  Schools  to  the 
Population. 


1*1 
► ■a  S 

11-s 

l 

Village  Schools. 

1 

• 1 
i 

Total  Schools. 

Total  Scholnrs. 

g 

4 

£ 

4 « § 

ill 

II3 

Jbs 

In  the  Deccan : 

Poona  ... 

5 

266 

304 

4,651 

309 

4,917 

558,902 

1 in  113 

Ahmcdnuggur 

4 

232 

164 

2,906 

168 

3,138 

500,000  1 

159 

Candeish  ... 

2 

59 

112 

1,610 

114 

1,669 

377,321 

226 

In  Guzzerat : 

Surat  .... 

2 

96 

188 

4,068 

190 

4,164 

254,882 

61 

Broach  - 

2 ! 

75 

24 

967 

26 

1,042 

238,421 

228 

Kaira  - - - - 

2 I 

167 

82 

3,024 

84 

3,181 

444,298 

139 

Ahmedabad  ... 

3 | 

127 

88 

3,226 

91 

3,353 

470,729 

140 

Con cans : 

Northern  Concan  - 

2 

188 

135 

2,490 

137 

2,678 

387,264 

144 

Southern  Ditto 

1 

21 

285 

6,700 

282 

6,721 

655,776 

97 

Darwar  - - - 

2 

94 

302 

4,196 

304 

4,290 

794,142 

185 

25 

1,315 

1,680 

33,838 

1,705 

35,153 

4,681,735 

133 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a minute  recorded  him  by  him  on  this  report,  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiments  of  the  judges  of  Adawlut,  particularly  in  the  expediency  of  not 
interfering  with  the  village  schoolmasters,  in  any  mode  that  could  excite  feelings  hostile  to 
the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  for  the  education  of  the  natives. 

In  May  1830  the  education  society  reported  25  schoolmasters,  11  Mabrattas,  and  14  Guz- 
zerattees  ready  to  commence  their  duties  ns  teachers  in  the  various  schools  in  the  Deccan  and 
Guzzerat  and  two  Coucans.  They  had  acquired  an  accurate  Icnowledge  of  their  own  lan- 
guages, and  were  so  far  acquainted  with  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  as  to  entitle 
them  to  be  considered  teachers  of  the  second  order.  Stations  were  proposed  for  them  by  the 
society,  to  which  they  were  sent  by  the  Government. 

The  same  month  the  Deshmooks  and  Despondeas  of  the  Parnair  pergunnah  petitioned 
for  a stipend  for  a schoolmaster  of  their  own  selection.  Their  request,  involving  a deviation 
from  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters,  was  not  complied  with. 

The  report  of  Major  W.  H.  Sykes,  officiating  statistical  reporter  to  Government,  contains 
a state  of  the  schools  in  the  districts  which  he  had  visited,  with  some  observations  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  provinces  under  the  Bombay  Government.  His  statement  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the  Deccan  falls  much  below  that  in  the  report  of  the  judges.  It 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  Poona  Collectorate  - 1 School  to  3,357  souls. 

Candeish  - - - 1 - to  4,369. 

Darwar  - - - 1 - to  2,452. 


Appendix  (L) 

(1.)  Memoir  by 
Thomas  Fisher, 
Esq. 

(Supplement.) 


Pul>.  Cons. 

23  Juno  1830. 
463.  566. 


Jud.  Con. 

7 Aug.  1830. 


In  June  1830,  when  Captain  Jervis  of  the  engineers,  who  had  for  several  years  filled  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  native  education  society  was  about  to  quit  India,  the  native 
community  of  Bombay  assembled  and  agreed  upon  an  address  to  him  expressive  of  their 
respect  and  esteem  and  of  their  regret  at  his  intended  departure.  With  this  address  they  also 
tendered  a piece  of  plate,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Bombay  Government 
permitted  him  to  accept,  without  previous  reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  Court,  after  animadverting  on  this  violation  of  a standing  rule  of  the  service  of  old  379  to  384. 
date,  which  prohibits  Europeans  in  the  Company’s  service  from  accepting  of  any  present  ot 
gratuity  frotn  natives  without  the  Court's  previous  sanction,  permitted  Captai n J ervis  to  retain 
the  piece  of  plate,  observing  that,  “ in  no  case  could  the  indulgence  be  better  deserved.” 

Native  Education  Society’s  Reports. 

The  society  has  since  its  formation  held  six  public  meetings  at  Bombay,  the  last  on  tho 
12th  of  April,  1831.  From  the  report  of  that  meeting  it  appears  that  its  affairs  continue  to 
he  conducted  according  to  regulations  agreed  upon  by  a committee  composed  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  Europeans  and  Natives ; that  its  aggregate  receipts  and  disbursements  within 
(445. — 1)  3 o the 
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Pub.  from 
23  June  1830. 

3,  4. 

D°tol6  Mar.  1831. 

77,  78. 

Gen.  Cons. 

22  Juno. 
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Education  of 
Natives. 


Education  Cons. 
21  Nov.  1827.  1. 
Pub.  Cons. 

26  Mur.  1828. 
61  to  63. 

16  May  13  to  16 
30  July.  76,  77 
23  June.  1.  to  8 
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fclie  year  amounted  to  between  70,000  and  60,000  rupees  ; that  it  has  constantly  on  sale  more 
than  40  publications  in  the  native  languages,  many  of  them  the  produce  of  the  Bombay 
lithographic  and  other  presses,  of  which  former  mode  of  printing  favourable  specimens  are 
appended  to  the  reports ; and  that,  it  has  under  its  control  and  management  the  several  schools 
and  establishments  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  ; 

“ In  the  central  school  250  boys  have  been  through  a course  of  study  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ; 50  have  left  it  with  a competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  consisting  of  an 
acquaintance  with  geography,  mathematics,  and  geometry.  In  Bombay  the  boys  in  the 
Maliratta  school  have  amounted  to  954,  and  in  Guzzerattee  to  427.  At  present  there  are 
altogether  56  of  the  society’s  schools,  each  containing  about  60  boys,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  3,000  boys  under  a course  of  education.” 

This  report  contains  the  following  further  particulars : 

“ Y our  committee  observe  that  the  boys  who  have  made  the  greatest,  progress  in  tl  ic  English 
schools  are  the  Hindoos  ; they  are  left  longer  in  the  schools  by  their  parents  than  other  hoys, 
who,  though  equally  intelligent  and  quick,  are  more  irregular  in  their  attendance.  Few  or 
no  Mahomed  an  boys  ever  enter  the  schools. 

“ Your  committee  have  hitherto  experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  of  the  old 
native  schoolmasters,  who  are  unacquainted  witli  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
society,  and  who  have  attempted  all  they  can  to  deter  parents  from  sending  their  children  to 
the  schools.  Tins  spirit  of  rivalry,  from  a conviction  of  the  inferiority  of  the  old  system  and 
a feeling  of  shame  at  opposing  the  progress  of  knowledge,  has  now  happily  subsided. 

“ With  regai-d  to  the  schools  in  the  districts,  those  at  Surat,  Kama,  Darwar,  and  Poona, 
Beem  to  be  in  a flourishing  state,  and  your  committee  are  glad  to  mention  that  this  is 
principally  owing  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  superintended  them,  and  who  have  taken  much 
trouble  in  constantly  informing  us  of  their  condition  and  progress.” 

After  mentioning  the  misconduct  of  one  of  the  schoolmasters  which  had  led  to  his  dismission, 
the  report  proceeds  ; “ Your  committee  feel  it  a duty  to  notice  the  great  attention  which 
Mr.  Elliott  has  paid  to  their  interests  during  his  tours  through  the  districts  under  his  charge." 

It  is  further  stated  that  at  the  examination  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  above  referred 
to,  several  prizes  were  given,  and  that  “ the  prize  boys  of  the  English  schools  read  and 
translated  vivd  voce  from  Mahrabta  into  English,  and  were  examined  in  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics.  The  boys  read  English  very  fluently,  and  all  present  seemed  highly 
delighted  at  the  progress  they  had  made.” 

Hindoo  College  at  Poona. 

In  reply  to  the  application  for  a library  of  English  books  from  Europe  for  the  use  of  tins 
college,  the  Court  of  Directors  deferred  a compliance  with  the  request,  observing,  that  the 
major  part  of  those  required  were  elementai'y,  and  might  be  purchased  in  the  bazaars;  and 
that  no  European  professor  of  English  had  been,  or  was  proposed  to  bo  attached  to  the 
college,  which  continued  undo)'  the  superintendence  of  a native  principal  and  his  assistant 

In  February  1828,  the  principal  of  this  college  applied  to  the  Bombay  Government,  through 
Mr.  John  Warden,  the  agent,  for  sirdars,  stating  that  many  of  the  students  had  completed 
their  studies,  and  might  be  permitted  to  quit  the  college,  anil  others  admitted  in  their  stead  ; 
and  that  as  was  usual  in  other  similar  institutions,  lie  was  desirous  of  being  allowed  “ to  pre- 
sent them  with  dresses,  (Ichellauts)  and  six  or  twelve  months'  pay,  as  a mark  of  honour." 
This  request  was  referred  to  the  Native  Education  Society,  with  orders  to  report  their  opinion 
upon  it.  That  society  reported  that  the  only  precedents  that  had  occurred  for  distributing 
marks  of  honour,  on  students  completing  a course  of  instruction,  were  to  be  (bund  in  the 
Engineer  Institution,  where  each  student,  after  passing  his  examination,  received  a certificate 
to  that  effect,  and  three  or  four  only  of  the  most  meritorious  obtained  prizes,  varying  from 
100  to  30  rupees. 

On  these  papers  the  following  minutes  were  recorded  by  the  members  of  the  Bombay 
Government  on  the  30th  July  1828. 

Minute  by  the  honourable  the  Governor,  subscribed  by  the  Commander-in-chief. — “ The 
principal  of  the  Hindoo  college  at  Poona  may  be  recommended  to  grant  certificates  to  students 
on  their  passing  examination,  and  he  may  be  authorized  to  grant  rewards  of  a small  amount 
to  a few  of  the  most  deserving. 

(signed)  a J.  Malcolm,.’’ 

Minute  by  Mr.  Warden. — “I  cannot  consent  to  entrust  the  distribution  of  rewards  to  a 
native.  In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  decline  the  application  preferred  from  Poona.  We  must 
ere  long  receive  the  final  orders  of  the  Court  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  in  tbe  mean 
time  we  ought  to  abstain  from  entangling  ourselves  with  pledges  and  plans  which  may  be 
soon  superseded. 

(signed)  “ F.  Warden.” 

Further  Minute  by  the  Governor,  subscribed  by  the  Commander-in-chief  and  Mi-.  Goodwin. 
— “ I continue  of  my  former  opinion.  The  college  at  Poona  was  established  to  conciliate  the 
natives  by  liberality,  and  by  conferring  distinction  on  learned  Hindoos.  It  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  more  a charitable  than  an  useful  institution  ; but  if  it  tends  to  the  popularity  and 
good  name  of  Government,  it  is  politic  to  support  it;  and  while  we  do  support  it,  we  should 
not  deny  to  its  heads  and  professors  the  additional  consideration  which  they  will  receive  at 
being  made  the  medium  of  trifling  marks  of  favour  and  distinction  to  their  best  pupils. 

(signed)  “ J.  Malcolm.” 
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la  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  the  principal  of  the  Hindoo 
college  at  Poona,  was  authorized  to  grant  certificates  to  such  of  his  students  as  might  have 
completed  their  studies,  on  their  quitting  the  college,  and  to  grant  rewards  of  a small  amount 
to  a few  of  the  most  deserving. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 


Appendix  (I.) 

wii  _ (1.1  Memoir  by 

On  receipt  of  this  permission,  he  forwarded  to  the  Presidency,  through  the  acting  collector  l ts,ier’ 

of  Poona,  a list  of  the  names  of  29  students,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  give  rewards  of  60  or  (Supplement ) 

•10  rupees  each,  amounting  in  the  Whole  to  B>*  1,520.  The  measure  was  approved  by  the  ' 1 

Government,  and  authorized  accordingly. 

No  application  for  prizes  appears  on  the  records  of  1829  , but  one  from  the  under  teachers  pub.  Cons, 
for  an  augmentation  of  allowances,  which  was  not  then  granted.  15  July.  1829.  62. 

In  June  1830,  a list  of  18  students  who  were  then  about  to  quit  the  college  at  Poona,  was 
forwarded  to  Bombay,  and  the  distribution  to  them  of  rewards,  amounting  to  R '920,  as 
follows,  was  authorized. 

First  Class,  Ten  at  60  rupees  each  -------  600 

„ Eight  at  40  „ „ - - - - - - 320 


Sholapore,  in  the  Poona  Colleotorate. 

Ik  April  1 829,  the  acting  judge  and  magistrate  reported  to  the  Government,  that  the 
native  school  which  had  been  established  at  that  station  was  inefficient.  “ Sad  complaints,”  Pub.  Conn 
he  observed,  “ are  made  by  the  master  of  it  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  boys,  uone  of  29  April  1829. 
whom  have  yet  so  qualified  themselves  as  to  be  eligible  to  hold  appointments  under  Govern-  ^4,  45. 
ment ; I would  therefore  suggest  that  periodical  examinations  be  established,  and  that  certain  ^ ^7  .«T' 
sums  be  allowed  as  rewinds  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves,  by  way  of  an  inducement  ”'1  ' ' 

to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  hoys.  Should  the  honourable  the  Governor  consider  this  recom- 
mendation worthy  of  being  acted  on,  and  think  fit  to  give  me  charge  of  the  examination 
mentioned,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  do  my  best  towards  the  improvement  of  the  school.” 

The  Government  approved  of  the  periodical  examination  of  the  boys,  and  authorized  the 
grant  of  trifling  presents  in  money  or  books,  confiding  the  duty  to  the  collector  or  his 


From  1 Nov.  1827- 


Native  School  Society  of  the  Southern  Cancan. 

The  Court  of  Directors  approved  of  the  establishment  and  objects  of  this  society,  and  sane-  pub.  to 
tioned  the  donation  to  it  of  R’  1,000,  together  with  an  annual  subscription  of  R 500,  and  a 21  Sept.  1825. 
supply  of  books.  The  further  proceedings  of  the  society  have  been  held  in  correspondence 
with  the  Native  Education  Society. 

The  Engineer  Institution  at  Bombay. 

In  February  1826,  the  Court  of  Directors  desired  to  be  furnished  with  full  information  as 
to  the  progress  and  state  of  tins  establishment,  observing,  that  it  had  been  instituted  without 
then  authority  previously  obtained.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Court’s  despatch  at  Bombay, 
it  appears  that  the  subject  had  been  attended  to,  and  a report  delivered  by  the  chief  engineer, 

Colonel  S.  Goodfellow,  dated  the  17th  of  May  1826,  giving  such  a view  of  the  progress  of 
the  hoys  in  then  studies,  as  induced  the  Government  to  express  its  “ high  satisfaction"  at 
that  progress. 

There  were  then  in  the  Institution  86  students,  as  follows : 


1st  Class  . - - 

2d  Class 

3d  Class  - - - 

Revenue  Students : 
1st  Class  - - - 

2d  Class 


English . 

Mnhrntta. 

luzzorattce. 

Total. 

6 

6 

7 

19 

9 

9 

13 

31 

- 

10 

- 

10 

13 

13 

13 

" 

13 

15* 

51 

20 

86 

inliiury  to 

8 J?eb.  1820.  109. 
Public  from 

31  May  1826.  6 to  9 
D°  1 Sept.  1820.  9 . 
D°  20  Sept.  1827  . 

20,  21. 

TV*  23  Oct.  36. 

11“  23  Jim.  1828.  92. 
Cons.  3 1 Mar.  9 to  12. 
Public  from 

5 Jan.  1S28.  3,  4. 
Military  to 

•1  Nov.  1829,  2 to  6. 
Pub.  Cons. 

8 Oct  1829.24. 
Public  from 

Jon.  1830.  11710 


119. 


institution. 

The  chief  engineer  in  his  report  of  the  examination,  represents  the  students  of  the  first  Public  from 
lass  as  having  obtained,  in  addition  to  merely  theoretical  acquirements,  a knowledge  ol'  ,,  2S  -Tune  1B: 


class  as  having"  obtained,  in  addition  to  merely  theoretical  acquirements,  i „ lo 

algebra,  as  treated  in  the  first  volume  of  Hutton’s  Mathematics,  and  a much  more  extensive  i8Mur.i83t.  77,78. 
knowledge  of  geometry,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  than  was  at  first  anticipated  as  ueces- 
sary,  having  acquired  the  whole  of  wlxat  the  above  work  contains  on  that  subject,  consisting 
of  the  most  useful  problems  in  Euclid.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mensuration  in  which  they 
are  proficients. 

This  report  gives  not  a less  favourable  view  of  the  success  of  the  other  classes  of  the 
students,  and  adverts  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success,  arising  from  the  want  of  words 
in  the  native  languages,  to  convey  the  ideas  expressed  by  European  terms  of  art,  and  from 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  the  numerous  holidays  of  the  natives. 

In 


* Including  three  Natives. 

$y  of  Soulhamptoi 
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In  this  report,  the  chief  engineer  proposed  that  two  boys  who  had  evinced  great  talent  and 

Appendix  (I.)  promise,  should  be  retained  as  assistants,  and  be  qualified  in  a superior  degree  as  mnthe- 

matioiuns  so  soon  as  proper  translations  of  suitable  works  should  have  been  prepared  by  the 

Education  of  superinteudant,  Captain  George  Jervis.  These  lads  were  to  proceed  to  conic  sections,  and  the 
Natives.  application  of  algebra  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

“ These  acquirements"  the  chief  engineer  observes,  “ will  prepare  thorn  for  the  study  of 
astronomy,  than  winch  there  is  probably  no  knowledge  so  likely  to  impress  on  their  minds 
pure  and  reasonable  notions  of  religion.  In  prosecuting  the  study  and  in  contemplating  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  it,  they  can  scarcely  fail  of 
relieving  themselves  from  a load  of  prejudice  and  superstition ; they  will  thus  gradually,  in 
proportion  as  their  knowledge  is  spread  (it  is  reasonable  to  believe,)  become  better  men  and 
better  subjects,  and  less  likely  ever  to  be  made  the  tools  of  any  ambitious  man  or  fanatic. 
The  more  intelligence  exists  in  a nation,  provided  the  Government  is  a liberal  one,  the  less 
desire  is  there  for  a change,  and  whilst  society  is  increasing  in  wealth  and  knowledge,  they 
are  pleased  with  themselves,  contented  and  happy.  The  advantages,  therefore,  that  may 
reasonably  he  expected  to  wise  from  the  institution,  as  a branch  of  education,  are  great, 
whether  viewed  as  a question  of  finance  or  of  policy." 

The  chief  engineer  in  this  report  particularly  compliments  the  superintendant,  Captain 
Jervis,  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  and  acquirements  in  mathematics,  drawing, 
architecture  and  building,  and  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Malu-atta  and  Guzzerattee  languages 
which  had  enabled  him  to  translate  into  those  languages  several  of  the  standard  bodes  of 
instruction  in  Europe ; on  arithmetic  and  geometry  ; also  for  his  talent  of  communication, 
and  Ills  application  and  temper,  which  caused  him  to  he  regarded  as  a friend  by  his  pupils. 

The  Government  in  reply,  acquiesced  in  the  commendations  bestowed  on  the  superinten- 
dant and  others  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  authorized  an  increased  expendi  ture, 
by  extending  to  the  native  students  at  Bombay,  an  allowance  of  R*  200  per  mouth,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  exclusively  by  those  from  the  Deccan. 

Pub.  Cons.  The  report  of  the  following  year  1827,  was  also  considered  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  To 

1 Au^.  1827.  ^ is  appended  a list  of  21  lads,  chiefly  native,  who  had  passed  examinations  and  been 

5 to  7.  attached  to  different  departments  of  the  service. 

In  1829,  the  Court  of  Directors  authorized  an  augmentation  of  the  allowances  of  Captain 
Jervis,  as  superintendant  of  this  institution,  to  800  rupees  per  month,  in  consideration  of  the 
duties  of  this  office  having  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  office  of  assistant 
engineer. 

Pub.  Cons.  In  J uly  1829,  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  applied,  through  the  resident,  for  permission  to  send 

22  July 1829.96,97.  Thomas  Kain,  a young  lad  (the  nephew  of  an  active  and  intelligent  Indo-Briton,  who  had 
D"  8 Sept.  1829.  long  been  employed  with  credit  and  advantage  under  Ins  Highness),  to  Bombay,  for  a scien- 
27,  28.  tifio  education.  The  Rajah,  it  was  stilted,  in  furtherance  of  his  request,  had  of  his  own  accord 

D°  31  Doc.  1829.  lately  added  to  the  funds  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  and  teachers  in 
94,  95.  Sattarali ; and  that  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  this  youth  a superior  education. 

The  Government  readily  complied  with  the  Rajah's  request;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  lad 
he  was  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  chief  engineer.  Bebig  very  young  and 
uninformed,  lie  was  first  sent  to  a preparatory  school  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  find 
the  Rajah  was  informed  that  no  pains  would  be  spared  by  the  Government  to  ensure  the 
careful  tuition  of  the  youth  ; and  that  the  British  Government  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
satisfaction  his  Highness's  “ zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  and  the  education  of  Iris  countrymen” 
The  report  of  the  state  of  this  institution  in  the  year  1829,  states  that  44  students  were 
then  quitting  the  establishment  to  enter  professional  employment.  Those  who  proceeded  in 
the  public  service  were  stationed  in  conformity  with  their  own  desires  ; they  were  of  the 
following  descriptions : 

European  - 7 

Mahratta  engineer  - 9 

Guzzerattee  -----  5 

Mahratta  revenue  23 

Mathematical  instruments  and  other  necessaries  have  been  supplied  to  this  institution  by 
tho  Court  of  Directors  on  indent  from  Bombay ; and  it  has  been  proposed  to  open  it  to  the 
inhabitants  generally,  which  proposition  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Court. 

Medical  School  at  Bombay. 

Puli  Cons  siMnr  1821  In  1824,  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay  was  required  to  state  to  the  Government  their 
D°fromiBMar.’  lsao'.  ?P^orL  respecting  the  expediency  of  employing  the  Government  native  vaccinators  as  super- 
12.  intenclants  of  the  native  schools ; and  also  “as  to  the  practicability  and  means  of  diffusing 

Cona.^29  Juno  1825.  a knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  sciences  connected  therewith  among  the  natives,  as 
Education  Cons.  aa  of  encouraging  the  production  of  elementary  treatises  on  such  sciences  in  the  nativo 

i Jan.  182G.  i to  7.  languages." 

8 jX' 1827  \'°4'  ®le  Medical  Board  returned  an  immediate  answer,  favourable  to  the  first  proposition,  hut 
Military  to  27  Aug.  requested  time  to  deliberate  on  the  second, 
mas.  53  to  so.  In  November  1825,  they  produced  the  plan  of  “ an  institution  to  be  formed  at  the  Presi- 

Um<omiS4714«PrU  dency  for  the  instruction  of  natives  in  medicine,  and  to  be  called,  a School  for  Native 
Doctors.”  The  plan  of  tliis  institution,  published  in  general  orders  of  the  1st  January  1826, 
is  similar  in  all  material  respects  to  that  of  the  school  for  native  doctors  which  had  been 
previously  formed  at  Calcutta. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendant,  to  which  office  Surgeon  John  M’Lonnen  was  appointed, 

was 
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■was  fixed  at  R5  500  per  mensem,  with  an  establishment  of  three  moonshees  to  assist  in  read-  

ing  and  translating  in  the  different  languages,  at  40  rupees  per  month  each,  and  two  peons,  Appendix  (I.) 
at  six  rupees  per  month  each.  — - 

The  number  of  students  fixed  at  20,  on  allowances  similar  to  those  of  the  students  in  the  *Ie'D0,ir 
Calcutta  medical  school.  T/‘f 

In  .January  1827,  the  superintendant  submitted  his  first  report  of  his  proceedings  and  ' upp  eme  . 
those  of  his  pupils. 

From  this  document  it  appears  that  he  had  translated  into  the  Mahratta  language  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  with  some  remarks  on  the  medicines  contained  therein  j and  was  in 
progress  with  another  elementary  work,  which  it  was  expected  would,  when  completed,  make 
a complete  Mahratta  Dispensatory.  To  this  work  it  was  proposed  to  give  currency  by  means 
of  the  lithographic  press. 

Also  an  introduction  to  a book  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body ; and  it 
is  observed,  “ as  the  anatomy  of  the  great  cavities,  the  eyes,  & c.  can  now  be  more  con- 
veniently demonstrated  to  the  pupils,  these  parts  will  be  first  described,  and  on  obtaining 
preparations,  the  anatomy  of  the  skeleton,  &e.  being  finished,  it  can  then  be  arranged  and 
put  in  a connected  form.” 

Also  an  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Abdomen,  translations  of  Essays  on 
Inflammation,  Dysentery,  Rheumatism,  and  Intermittent  Fever,  of  which  also  it  was  pro- 
posed to  multiply  copies  by  means  of  the  lithgraphic  press,  as  well  as  of  the  following  works  : 

“ Translation  into  Mahratta  of  a Sanscrit  medical  work,  the  Madhow  Nedam,  (said  to  be 
of  great  repute)  ; it  is  the  work  of  Narrain,  one  of  the  pundits  entertained  in  the  school." 

“ Translation  into  Hindoostanee  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  substances  of  Materia 
Medica,  arranged  in  classes  according  to  Murray,  and  referring  to  the  Hindoostanee  Phar- 
macopoeia of  Mr.  Breton  for  preparations  of  medicines,  &c.” 

The  superintendant  reported  that  of  his  pupils  the  most  advanced  of  the  Mussulmans  had 
a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  understood 
in  a general  manner  the  anatomy  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  eyes  ; and  that,  the  Hindoo 
pupils  knew  the  properties  of  most  of  the  substances  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  formula 
of  the  PharmacopcEia,  and  that  they  had  likewise  commenced  anatomy,  but  had  not  made 
any  progress  therein,  which  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  want  of  scientific  books  in  their  language, 
and  to  their  having  had  indifferent  educations. 

The  native  Christians,  it  is  observed,  understood  the  properties  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  and  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  hut  that  much  could  not  be  imparted  to  them 
without  preparing  some  easy  abridgments  of  common  medical  works,  to  which  service  it  was 
stated  to  be  impracticable  for  the  superintendant  to  devote  his  time  without  neglecting  other 
duties  of  more  importance.  He  represents  the  state  of  education  among  this  class  of  the 
community  to  have  been  very  low,  and  to  have  occasioned  much  trouble  to  himself  and  im- 
pediment in  their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  medical  science. 

The  superintendant  concluded  his  report  by  suggesting  an  increase  to  the  salary  of  his 
Mussulman  moonshee,  and  some  other  arrangements  and  accommodations,  to  which  the 
Government  consented,  observing  that  the  report  did  great  honour  to  the  talents  and  Zeal  of 
Mr.  M'Lennon.  -pup 

In  May  1828,  the  superintendant  submitted  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  another  year,  *£“8*182& 
which  report  was  forwarded  to  the  Government  by  the  Medical  Board,  with  a statement  that  “ ^ 

that  Board  had  recently  examined  the  pupils,  and  were  “ happy  at  being  able  to  report  most 
favourably  of  their  progress,  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Government  the  continued  zeal, 
assiduity,  and  ability  displayed  by  the  superintendant,  Dr.  M'Lennon." 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Dr.  M'Lennon's  report : 

“ Another  year  having  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  native  medical  school,  I now 
do  myself  the  honour  of  detailing  the  progress  made  during  that  time  to  carry  the  orders  of 
Government  into  effect. 

“ Since  April  1827,  Treatises  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Thorax  and  Eye  have  been  finished, 
and  are  now  being  lithographed.  The  first  part  of  the  Dispensatory  has  likewise  been  com- 
pleted, and  was  sent  to  you  in  October  last,  with  a recommendation  that  it  too  should  be 
printed.  Since  then,  however,  I have  not  heard  what  the  intentions  of  Government  are  on 
that  point.  With  it  I should  say  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  he  communicated  on  materia 
medica  and  pharmacy,  had  been  finished. 

“ In  anatomy  the  quantum  of  matter  communicated  on  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
i3  perhaps  more  ample  than  may  be  at  all  necessary  on  other  parts,  hut  as  the  contents  of 
these  cavities  can  he  demonstrated  on  the  human  subject  in  most  hospitals,  and  as  much  ot 
the  phenomena  of  disease  is  connected  with  a correct  knowledge  of  their  contents,  I am  of 
opinion  that  all  which  has  been  written  on  them  may  he  after  tills  turned  to  much  practical 
utility,  when  engaged  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  disease.  The  translations  now  in 
progress  by  me,  are  on  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  viscera  and  organs  of  generation,  both  in 
the  male  and  female. 

“ One  on  osteology,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  joints  will  be  particularly  described, 
with  a view  to  the  correct  demonstration  at  a future  period  of  the  phenomena  of  luxations 
and  their  cure. 

“ One  on  toxicology,  taken  in  great  part  from  Orifilus’  work  ; this  has  been  commenced 
on,  not  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  school,  hut  because  after  the 
translation  of  the  Materia  Medica,  fatalities  were  afforded  for  speedily  bringing  it  to  a con- 
clusion which  would  not  have  existed  after  a lapse  of  some  time  ; it  is  two-thirds  finished  and 
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« a system  of  noseology,  in  great  part  taken  from  Goode,  has  likewise  been  finished,  and 
is  now  being  copied  off.  An  anatomical  work  (tlie  Sooshroot  Sliercer)  has  been  translated 
from  Sanscrit  into  Mahratta,  by  one  of  the  pundits  attached  to  the  school  and  shall  be  like- 


wise forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  copied. 

“ To  enable  the  Board  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  species  of  instruction  imparted  to  the 
pupils,  I did  myself  the  honour  of  transmitting  a set  of  questions  extracted  from  the  trans- 
lations made  for  the  use  of  the  school ; from  this  it  will,  I hope,  be  apparent  that  some  useful 
matter  has  been  communicated  to  them  in  materia  medica  and  anatomy. 

“ I have  procured  a skeleton  from  England  and  made  arrangements  for  the  transmission 
of  other  anatomical  preparations,  and  a small  set  of  chemical  apparatus  ; the  former  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  explain  anatomy  in  a manner  void  of  a possibility  of  causing  doubt  as 
bo  the  real  constitution  of  the  human  subject ; the  latter  to  enable  me  to  show  some  of  the 
common  pharmaceutical  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

“ In  the  mean  time  (after  the  completion  of  those  now  in  progress)  I shall  proceed  to  the 
translation  of  treatises  on  the  practice  of  physic,  hut  think  it  my  duty  explicitly  to  state, 
that  this  really  practically  useful  part  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
advantage  to.  them  unless  they  are  attached  to  an  hospital  for  native  sick  to  he  under  my 
own  care  and  superintendence.  I may  state  that  this  was  ibund  necessary,  and  has  been 
carried  into  effect  in  the  Calcutta  medical  school." 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  this  report,  and 
ordered  the  treatises  referred  to  in  it  to  be  lithographed. 

in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Government  by  the  Medical  Board  on  the  8th  of  March  1830, 
it  is  observed,  that  the  native  medical  school  was  not  so  well  calculated  for  the  education  of 
East  Indians  as  sending  them  to  European  hospitals,  where  they  were  under  constant  sur- 
veillance, and  a direction  given  to  their  habits  and  studies.  It  was  admitted  that  a higher 
theoretical  knowledge  of  medical  science  would  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  medical  school ; 
but  without  the  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  routine  and  detail  which  might  be  obtained 
in  hospitals,  they  would  cease  to  be  useful  as  hospital  servants  in  a subordinate  capacity, 
while  they  would  liardly  attain  such  proficiency  as  to  render  them  capable  ol  acting  in  any 
important  charge,  independent  of  the  superintendence  of  European  medical  oliicers. 

“ The  Medical  School,"  it  was  admitted,  “like  all  institutions  in  their  first  formation,  has 
had  great  difficulties  to  surmouut,  both  from  the  want  of  books  and  good  materials  to  work 
upon,  but  principally  from  its  not  being  able,  in  its  present  form,  to  communicate  at  the  same 
time  a practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  medical  science,  and  on  no  other  plan 
can  a realty  useful  medical  education  be  imparted  to  the  student ; and  it  was  this  con- 
sideration which  induced  the  Medical  Board,  in  the  instances  of  a vacancy  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  surgeon  to  the  Native  General  Hospital,  to  recommend  that  the  supevintendant 
should  succeed  on  a reduced  salary  of  250  rupees  bo  the  medical  class  of  that  institution,  in 
order  that  the  pupils,  besides  increasing  their  theoretical  acquirements,  might  he  at  the  same 
time  brought  in  contact  with  those  forma  of  disease  which  they  are  likely  afterwards  to  see 
in  their  practice,  anil  with  the  praetieal  routine  duties  also  of  « native  hospital. 

“It  was  also  in  the  Board’s  contemplation  to  have  grafted  a native  dispeusory  ou  their 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  young  men  in  affording  advice  and  assistance 
to  many  poor  families  whose  feelings  or  circumstances  prevented  them  from  resorting  to  an 
hospital  for  relief,  and  who  by  this  plan  would  have  been  attended  in  their  own  houses. 
Repeated  applications  have  been  made  to  this  effect  to  individual  members  of  the  Medical 
Board  by  the  more  respectable  native  inhabitants  proposing  to  support  tins  institution  by 
subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  required  medicines  ou  the  behalf  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  ; and  these  young  pupils  would  also  have  been  employed  as  native  assistants  on 
the  occurrence  of  epidemic  disease,  such  as  cholera ; thus  rendering  it  unnecessary,  as  at 
present,  to  entertain  and  pay  people  for  that  purpose. 

“ While  on  the  subject  of  medical  education,  the  Medical  Board  bog  to  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  Government,  that  at  their  recommendation,  and  in  addition  to  the  means  of 
diffusiug  medical  knowledge  already  adverted  to,  two  sepoy  boys  were  in  1828  appointed  to 
the  hospital  of  each  native  regiment,  in  lieu  of  the  shop  coolie  formerly  employed,  and  con- 
sequently at  no  additional  expense  to  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  up  as 
native  hospital  assistants,  it  being  made  necessary  to  their  appointments,  that  they  should 
he  fairly  acquainted  with  one  native  language.  By  the  adoption  of  this  measure  no  less  than 
60  lads  have  been,  or  will  ultimately  be  placed  under  a system  of  medical  education,  many 
of  whom  can  already  write  English,  and  have  made  considerable  acquirements  in  the  know- 
ledge of  hospital  duties  ; and  the  Board  would  beg  to  recommend,  that  such  of  them  as  may 
particularly  distinguish  themselves  may  be  admitted  for  a certain  period  into  the  Native 
Medical  School,  aud  that  on  leaving  the  situation  with  the  same  character  as  when  they 
entered  it,  they  may  he  furnished  with  certificates  and  honorary  rewards.” 

The  Government  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  communicated  it  to  the  medical  committee  at 
the  Presidency  for  their  observations. 

In  October  1829,  Sir  John  Malcolm  recorded  a minute,  in  which  he  considered  the  subject 
of  native  education  generally,  and  particularly  the  Engineer  Institution,  which  he  recom- 
mended should  he  opened  to  the  superior  classes  of  inhabitants.  This  measure  the  Court  of 
Directors  have  sanctioned. 


l’ub.  to 

20  April  1827. 


Lithography. 

. Between  the  years  1822  and  1830  the  East  India  Company  have  sent  to  Bombay  a con_ 
Biderable  number  of  lithographic  presses  for  the  use  of  the.  departments  of  Government,  and 


Presidency. 

In 
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In  April  1 827  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered,  in  reply  to  an  application  made  on  behalf  of  

the  Native  School-book  and  School  Society,  that  the  lithographic  office  should  be  resorted  to  Appendix  (I.) 

on  all  occasions  where  lithography  might  be  required,  as  was  the  practice  in  this  country,  

where  the  lithographic  establishmeut,  under  the  quarter-master  general,  was  available  to  the  00  Memoir  by 
various  departments  of  His  Majesty's  Government  'Has.  Fisher , Esq. 

Regimental  School «.  {SupplOTeM.) 

In  June  1826  the  Bombay  Government  received  returns  from  the  several  regiments  serving  Education  Cons, 
at  that  presidency,  of  the  means  employed  by  the  officers  of  those  regiments  to  promote  the  7 June  1826.  N°  6. 
education  of  the  children  connected  therewith,  upon  which  it  was  resolved,  that  “ the 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  sanction  an  increase  to  the  pay  of  school  masters  of  native 
regiments  from  12  rupees  to  15  rupees  per  month,  and  directs  that  a shed  for  a school-room 
he  built  within  the  lines  of  each  native  regiment,  and  kept  in  repair-  at  the  public  expense." 


Schools  of  American  Missionaries  in  Bombay  and  its  Vicinity. 

In  1825  and  1826,  Mr.  Gordon  Hall,  an  American  missionary  at  Bombay,  obtained  from  ^ev-  Cons, 
the  Government  permission  to  pass  various  packages  of  books,  paper,  printing  types,  ink,  jj  1826. 
&d  free  of  duty.  _ 

In  March  1826,  the  same  gentleman  represented  the  distressed  state  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  mission,  for  want  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  school-rooms,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  qq  Lo  gg 
Government  by  the  grant  of  vacant  spots  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings, 
either  fr  ee  of  rent  or  on  any  other  favourable  terms  which  might  be  considered  proper. 

Mr.  Hall  also  solicited  a grant  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a mission-house  and  a printing- 
office. 


This  application  was  referred  to  the  collector  of  Bombay  for  his  report,  who  stated,  in 
reply,  that  such  grants  were  frequently  made  to  natives  for  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
poses, and  recommended  a compliance  with  the  request. 

The  following  grants  of  ground  were  accordingly  made  to  the  American  missionaries,  to 
be  held  rent  free,  “ and  on  the  usual  reservation  to  Governmeut  of  the  right  of  resuming  the 
hind  on  six  months’  notice,  when  required  for  public  purposes,  on  payment  of  a just  valuation 
for  all  buildings  erected  thereon 

A piece  of  ground  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Camatty  village,  close  to  the  Belassis  road, 
measuring  S3  3 square  yards  ; 

A small,  piece  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Camatty  village,  measuring  53  square  yards ; 

A small  piece  near  the  western  side  of  the  Camatty  village,  measuring  97  square  yards  ; and 

A piece  of  vacant  ground  in  the  New  Town  between  Poorum  tank  and  the  Hope  Walk  cast 
of  the  Dtincan-road,  measuring  320  square  yards. 

A spot  of  ground  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  mission  burying-ground,  for  which  also 
the  missionaries  had  applied,  could  not  then  he  granted  to  them. 

Orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  despatches  to  Bombay  in  the  Public  Department,  dated  the  16th  of  April  1828, 
18th  February  1829,  and  29th  September  1830,  contain  a review  of  the  state  of  native  educa- 
tion under  the  presidency  ol’  Bombay,  anil  of  ilie  several  establishments  formed  by  the 
Bombay  Government  with  a view  to  its  improvement,  and  express  the  Court’s  general  appro- 
bation of  the  measures  pursued. 

The  despatch  of  April  1829  adverts  particularly  to  the  reports  of  the  collectors  and  judges, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  them;  and  contains  observations  on  the  multiplication  of 
schools  in  the  villages,  and  the  course  of  education ; the  remuneration  of  schoolmasters ; 
periodical  examinations ; the  establishment  of  a rule  excluding  from  certain  offices  those 
natives  who  cannot  read  nor  -write  ; and  the  services  of  the  school  society  in  the  Southern 
Concan. 

The  despatch  of  18th  February  1829  approves  of  the  establishment  of  a school  for  school- 
masters at  the  presidency ; requires  reports  on  the  several  schools  in  the  districts  ; expresses 
the  Court’s  approbation  of  the  satisfactory  and  encouraging  report  of  the  chief  engineer  on  the 
state  of  the  Engineer  Institution  ; approves  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Elpliinstoue  with  respect  to 
native  education  ; directs  a reconsideration  of  the  proposal  to  appoint  superintendants  of 
schools  in  Guzzerat  and  the  Deccan,  and  refers  for  further  information  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bengal  Government ; it  also  requires  further  information  relative  to  Captain  Sutherland’s 
proposal  for  establishing  an  institution  for  educating  native  revenue  officers. 

The  despatch  of  September  1830  relates  to  the  Engineer  Institution,  Medical  School, 
Elpliinstoue  professorships,  Poona  College,  nnd  to  the  native  teachers,  approving,  for  the 
most  part,  the  measures  of  the  Bombay  Government 


PRINCE  OF  WALES’  ISLAND,  SINGAPORE,  and  MALACCA. 

Penang  Free  School  in  George  Town.  General  from 

This  school  is  under  the  management  of  a local  committee  of  directors.  In  J aniinry  Consultations. 

1827,  the  state  of  the  school  was  examined  and  areport  of  it  prepared,  which  it  was  proposed  15  Jan,  isao. 
to  publish  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Gazette  ; bub  the  censor  of  the  press  objected  to  its  18„5  30 

being  printed  on  tlie  ground  of  its  containing  observations  calculated  to  excite  irritation  Loiter  from 
among  the  catholics,  of  whom  there  was  a considerable  number  on  the  island,  and  to  lead  ts  Nov.  1827.  54. 
to  religious  controversy,  which,  it  was  observed,  was  particularly  necessary  to  he  checked 
in  a settlement  where  there  were  so  many  religious.  The  directors  of  the  school,  at  a special  p0biic  to 

(445." — I.)  3o  4 meeting  17  June  X829.  09. 
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meeting,  Mr.  Ibbcfcson  being  in  the  chair,  came  to  resolutions  expressive  of  their  conviction 

Appendix  (I.)  of  the  necessity  of  the  publication  of  the  report ; -whereupon  the  resident,  Mr.  Fullerton, 

recorded  a minute,  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  Council  concurred,  stating  his  reasons 

Education  of  for  considering  the  publication  to  be  inexpedient,  and  it  was  interdicted.  The  Rev.  R.  S. 

datives.  Hutchins,  secretary  of  the  local  committee,  was  advised  accordingly.  At  a subsequent  exami- 

nation of  the  scholars,  which  took  place  in  1829,  then- progress  is  stated  to  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  The  report  of  it  was  ordered  to  he  printed  and  forwarded  to  England. 

The  monthly  sum  paid  from  the  Company’s  treasury  towards  the  support  of  tills  free  school 
is  210  rupees,  or  per  annum  2,520  rupees  ; in  addition  to  which  endowment  it  possessed,  in 
the  year  1827,  a capital  amounting  to  22,000  rupees. 

Pencmg  Boarclvng  School. 

Cons.  25  Oct.1826.  In  October  1826,  the  Government  having  determined  to  establish  a printing  press  in 
13  Nov.  Penang,  resolved  to  appropriate  the  profits  expected  to  arise  from  that  establishment  towards 

18  Dec.  tho  maintenance  of  a boarding  school  for  20  boys,  the  children  of  indigent  parents.  The 

estimated  charges  attending  this  establishment  were  as  follows : 


Dollars. 

Board  for  20  boys,  at  2£  dollars  per  mensem  - - 50 

Clothes,  hats,  shoes,  &c.  1 dollar  each  20 

Servants  - --  --  --  - 25 

Extras,  needles,  thread,  oil,  &c.  - - - - 10 

Total  Spanish  Dollars  - - 105 


Towards  this  school,  as  appears  by  the  Book  of  Establishments  of  1829-30,  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island  Government  contributed  monthly  the  sum  of  109  rupees,  or  per  annum  1,308 
Public  to  rupees.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  disapproved  of  this  grant,  as  unneessary  and 'as  extend- 

17  June  1829.  68.  ing  beyond  the  mere  object  of  tuition;  at  the  same  time  expressing  a high  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  the  free  school  at  Penang. 

Roman  Catholic  School  in  Pma/ng. 

Public  from  In  October  1826,  the  Government  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  at  the  request  of  tho 

25  Jan.  1827.  69.  Rev.  Mr.  Boucher,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Penang,  who  represented  that  there  were 
Cons.  26  Oct.  1826.  then  97  scholars  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  that  settlement,  (and  in  considerar 
Public  to  tion  of  the  importance  of  affording  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  education  to  that 

17  June  18229.  numerous  class  of  the  community  on  the  island,)  augmented  their  monthly  allowance  from  the 
66  to  72.  sum  0f  30  to  100  dollars,  “under  the  express  understanding  that  the  school  will  be  liable  to 

be  examined  periodically  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  Government."  The  priest,  in 
acknowledging  the  augmented  allowance,  solicited  that  the  examination  might  be  made  half- 
Cons.  2 Nov.  yearly  ; accordingly,  on  the  19th  December  1826,  an  examination  of  the  state  of  tho  school 
22  Dec.  1826.  took  place  before  Messrs.  J ohn  Anderson  and  Thomas  Church,  two  of  the  Company's  civil 
fr0Iq  *,r  servauts>  appointed  a committee  for  that  purpose,  whose  report  states  as  follows  : That  the 
i'ob.  lodu.  7o.  proficiency  of  the  scholars  exceeded  expectation  ; that  the  several  classes  read  and  recited 
with  propriety,  and  displayed  a growing  acquaintance  with  English  grammar.;  and  that  the 
specimens  of  penmanship  produced  by  the  scholar's  were  very  creditable  to  the  parties,  that 
the  examiners  entertained  a confident  hope  that  as  the  institution  advanced,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  chikfren  would  he  increased  and  confirmed  ; and  that  when 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  institution  laboured  were  obviated,  the  objects  of  its 
establishment  would  ultimately  he  fully  and  perfectly  realized. 

The  system  of  this  school  is  stated  to  he  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  keeping  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  that  pm-sued  in  the  Protestant  free  school. 

The  boys  were  divided  into  six  classes,  of  which  the  report  states  that  the  first  class  read 
Murray's  Introduction  to  tho  English  Reader,  gave  definitions  from  the  dictionary,  practised 
themselves  in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  grammar,  writing  a large  text  hand,  and  that  in 
arithmetic  13  boys  were  in  the  rule  of  three,  and  seven  in  compound  addition. 

The  other  olasses  were  examined  only  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  in  the  elements  of 
grammar.  Prizes  were  given  to  20  boys  out  of  97.  They  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Cons.  2 Jan.  1830.  Ia  1829,  another  examination  of  the  scholars  in  this  school  took  place  before  a committee, 
the  result  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  school-room  is  a substantial  brick  building,  with  tiled  roof  58  feet 
in  length  and  33  in  breadth,  and  capable  of  accommodating  150  scholars,  and  that  it  is 
situated  in  the  compound  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  monthly  sum  paid  from  the  Company's  treasury  towards  the  support  of  this  school, 
is  R‘  210,  or  per  annum  Rs  2,520. 

r Singapore  Institution. 

25  JiuTi8  27. 94  95.  THEplan  of  this  institution  having  been  found  to  he  disproportionately  large  with  reference 

Cons.  5 Oct.  7 Deo.  ’ to  the  circumstances  of  Singapore,  and  the  funds  not  having  proved  equal  to  the  expenses  of 
182-  28  39  ^'e  ProPose^  edifice,  its  progress  was  interrupted,  and  the  trustees  offered  the  building  to 
D°  28  Sell.  1828.  ’ ^ie  Company  in  its  unfinished  state,  upon  terms  which  the  Government  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Cona.Jan.  1827. 19, 20.  Island  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  decline. 

D°  Anrif'oi0!!?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Government  [have  restricted  the 

n°  8 juiie.  382.  allowance  of  300  dollars  per  month  which  had  been  made  to  this  institution,  and  sanctioned 
D“  19  June.  402, 483.  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  100  dollars  per  month  for  the  support  of  an  establishment  for 
D°  22  Juae.  485, 488.  merely  elementary  education,  under  the  control  of  the  resident  councillor,  than  which,  in 

the 
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tlie  present  circumstances  of  Singapore,  nothing  higher  could,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  be  attempted. 

Present  allowance  per  mensem  It*  210,  or  per  annum  R*  2,520. 

Malay  and  Chinese  Schools,  including  the  Four  Malay  Schools  in  Province  Wellesley, 
and  Two  Malay  and  One  Chinese  School  at  Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 

The  following  Return  of  the  state  of  these  schools  was  made  in  the  month  of  August  1827  : 


Chinese  school,  Teacher,  Chung  Yu  - 
Malay  - ditto  - „ Liberr  Mahta  Mcser 

Ditto  „ Hat  Medak  - 

Ditto  „ Mnn  - 

Ditto  „ Hob  Menah  - 

Ditto  - - „ I-ib  Mahta  Keepil  - 

Ditto  - - „ Mahta  Isaac  - 


34 

30 


Appendix  (1.) 

(1.)  Memoir  by 
Thomas  Fisher, 
Esq. 

(Supplement.) 
Public  from 

1 2 Feb.  1830.  33. 
D'  11,  16  Nov.  1829, 
61,  62. 

Ii°  27  July.  31. 

Cons.  7 April  1828 
D“  25  May. 

D°  8 J une. 

1>°  10  Aug.  1827. 
1811,  2. 


The  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Government  had  previously  consented  to  augment  the  allow- 
ance made  to  these  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  100  dollars  per  month.  The 
schools  also  enjoyed  an  allowance  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Church  of  10  dollars  per  month, 
making  together  a monthly  income  of  1 1 0 dollars,  or  2,640  rupees  per  annum. 

This  allowance  appears  to  have  been  retrenched. 


Malacca  Anglo-Chi/riesc  College. 

In  July  1827  the  President  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Council,  Mr.  Fullerton,  re-  26 Nov. 

corded  a minute  on  the  general  affairs  of  Malacca,  in  which  ho  adverted  to  the  state  of  1827.8,9. 
education  in  that  district  in  the  following  terms:  “ Of  the  means  of  education,  the  popu-  Cons.  5 July  125  to 
lation  of  Malacca  seem,  until  lately,  to  have  been  entirely  destitute ; few  of  the  children,  n^Ang.  oo. 
females  particularly,  of  the  Dutch  resident  families,  to  all  appearance  Europeans,  can  read  i)°  22  Aug.  tie. 
or  write.  Poverty  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  establishment  of  any  schools  whatever ; by  Ltqt'Cvfronl 
the  census  it  appears  that  the  number  of  children  of  this  description  amounts  to  105,  that  Cons.  2 (jet 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  721,  making  a total  of  826  Christian  children,  until,  of  D°  8 Neb.  1828. 
late,  without  any  means  of  instruction.  A free  school  has  lately  been  established  by  private  D° 30  April.  230.  233. 
subscription,  and  I propose  that  the  same  sum  be  allowed  by  Government  to  the  school  at 
Malacca  as  at  the  other  settlements ; viz.  1 00  dollars  per  month. 

“ On  the  subject  of  education  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention  another  institution  at 
Malacca,  die  Anglo-Chinese  college,  which  was  founded  by  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  in  the 
year  1818,  its  object  being  the  instruction  of  Chinese  youth  in  the  English  langunge,  and 
other  branches  of  European  learning  and  science;  to  Europeans  it  was  intended  to  convey 
instruction  in  the  Chinese  language,  for  which  purpose  books,  teachers,  &c.  are  found.  The 
original  object  and  progress  of  the  institution  will  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  printed 
memoir  of  the  Singapore  Institution.  From  that  document  it  will  appear  that  the  removal 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  to  Singapore  formed  a part  of  the  generul  plan.  The  assent 
of  the  founder  to  this  proposal  probably  arose  from  Malacca  being  then  a foreign  settlement. 

It  is  certainly  a most  fortunate  circumstance  that  this  plan  never  was  carried  into  execution. 

Malacca  has  now  become  a Uritisb  settlement,  and  with  a long  settled  indigenous  population 
of  quiet  and  peaceable  habits,  is  admirably  calculated  for  such  an  institution,  as  indeed  the 
resulfchas  proved  by  the  number  of  Chinese  scholars  educated,  and  the  number  now  attend- 
ing the  college,  as  well  as  die  preparatory  schools,  while  Singapore  is,  from  its  particular 
situation,  the  very  reverse;  possessing  110  indigenous  population,  but  peopled  entirely  by 
passing  traders,  and  wandering  savages,  there,  all  attempts  at  education  seem  to  have  failed, 
and  some  time  must  elapse  before  any  hopes  of  success  can  be  expected.  The  honourable 
Court  of  Directors  confirmed  the  liberal  subscription  proposed  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  towards  the 
Singapore  institution,  viz.  300.  dollars  per  month,  but  the  funds  ofthe  institution  arising  from 
donations  having  been  principally  directed  to  the  erection  of  extensive  buildings  of  which 
dtose  funds  can  never  be  equal  to  the  completion,  and  only  a part  having  been  appropriated 
to  education,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  subscription  due  by 
Government,  and  that  sum  amounted  i 11  April  last  to  1 4,400  Spanish  dollars.  1 11  consequence 
ofthe  application  ofthe  directors  of  the  institution  lately  made  at  Singapore,  and  considering 
that  the  general  expenditure  had  taken  place  in  some  degree  under  expectation  ofthe  pro- 
mised support  of  Government;  adverting  also  to  the  embarrassed  state  of  these  funds,  I deemed 
it  reasonable  that  such  portion  of  the  arrears  as  could  be  shewn  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
education,  the  original  object,  should  be  repaid  them  out  of  the  arrears ; they  therefore 
received  the  sum  of  Spanish  dollars 4,52(5.  82.  In  respect  to  the  future  appropriation  of  die 
subscription,  Mr.  Prince  was  authorized  to  appropriate  it  ns  far  as  required,  towards  the 
support  of  elementary  schools ; but  as  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  cannot  exist  to  such  an 
extent,  it  seems  more  advisable  to  apply  the  funds  where  they  can  be  usefully  employed.  I 
therefore  propose  that  leaving  100  dollars  per  month  at  the  disposal  ofthe  resident  coun- 
cillor at  Singapore,  the  remainder  be  divided  between  the  free  school  at  Malacca  and  the 
Anglo-Chinese  college.  In  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  arrears,  other  important  con- 
(455. — I.)  3 v siderations 
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Education  of 
Natives. 


Public  to 
17  June  1829. 


siderntions  present  themselves.  The  main  object  of  the  Angl  o-Chine.se  college  was  certninly 
the  reciprocal  interchange  of  Chinese  and  European  literature  and  science ; but  considering 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  local  situation  and  circumstances  of  that  institution,  it  appears, 
that  without  abating  the  primary  objects  and  intention,  it  might  he  made  the  great  repository 
of  nil  the  languages,  science,  literature,  history  and  natural  philosophy  of  those  extensive 
regions  that  surround  us.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  appropriation  to  the*  Malacca  college 
of'a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  arrears  intended  for  that  of  Singapore,  would  enable  the 
founder  and  members  of  that  institution  to  increase  the  number  of  professors,  to  make  the 
study  of  the  Malayan,  Siamese  and  Burmese  languages  a part  of  their  piu'suits.  The  col- 
lege already  possesses  a library,  and  many  manuscripts  in  the  Malayan  and  Siamese  lan- 
guages; and  with  but  a little  assistance  might,  at  no  distant  period,  become  the  repository 
of  all  the  learning  of  these  more  Eastern  countries.  Independent  of  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature,  the  Government  might  derive  other  more  direct  advantages  which  such  an 
institution  would  afford  to  such  of  their  servants,  civil  and  military,  us  were  so  disposed, 
means  of  instruction  in  languages  now  beyond  their  reach,  and  thus  promote  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  I do  not  contemplate  any  interference  by  the  officers  of  Government 
in  the  direct  management  of  the  institution,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  now  in  better 
hands.  The  occasional  visits  of  all  whom  curiosity  or  better  motives  may  draw  thither,  will 
always  bo  sufficient  to  enable  Government  to  form  a judgment  and  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  institution,  besides  the  report  of  its  managers,  whom  I found  on  my  late  visit 
most  ready  and  willing  to  communicate  every  possible  information.  I propose,  therefore, 
that  the  payment  of  100  dollars  per  month  to  the  institution  commence  the  1st  of  this 
month  ; that  a recommendation  be  made  to  the  honourable  Court  to  appropriate  to  the 
Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  such  portion  of  the  arrears  intended  originally  for  the 
Singapore  institution  as  they  may  see  fit;  and  that  the  present  members  of  the  college  be 
furnished  with  a copy  of  this  minute,  in  order  that  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  original 
founders  of  the  institution,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  that  no  measures  involving 
additional  expense  be  adopted  in  extension  of  its  objects,  until  the  sanction  of  the 
honourable  Court  to  the  proposed  donation  he  received.” 

The  Court  of  Directors  has  confirmed  this  grant  of  100  dollars  per  mensem  to  the 
/ ‘ Chinese  college  at  Malacca,  but  not  the  proposed  payment  of  the  arrears. 

The  following  are  the  laws  aud  statutes  of  this  institution,  as  published  in  the  year  1825 : 

“ Laws  and  Statutes. 

“There  shall  be  a College  Council. 

I.  “ The  college  council  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  resident  prin- 
cipal, and  the  professor  of  Chinese. 

“ It  is  understood  that  the  principal  has  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  daily  concerns  of 
the  college ; but  in  any  affair  of  importance  to  the  institution,  or  in  any  new  case  that  may 
arise  not  provided  for  by  previously  existing  laws,  or  in  such  cases  as  may  hereafter  he  spe- 
cified, the  principal  is  required  by  this  statute  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the  professor  of 
Chinese  anti  other  officers  of  the  college  that  maybe  appointed  hereafter. 

II.  “In  a case  of  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  student,  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  shall  be  considered  by  the  college  council,  and  their  decision  carried  into  effect  by 
the  principal  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in  peculiar  cases  by  such  member  of  council  as  maybe 
appointed. 

III.  “ When  the  president  is  residing  at  the  college,  he  shall  be  chairman  of  the  council. 

IV.  “ When  a difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  'amongst  the  members  of  council  on  any 
subject,  the  president  and  either  of  the  other  members  of  council  concurring,  shall  decide 
the  question.  If  the  second  and  third  members  of  council  shall  differ  in  opinion  with  the 
president,  and  the  case  does  not  require  immediate  decision,  it  shall  be  deferred  six  or  twelve 
months,  re-considered,  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  practicable,  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
trustees  be  taken  by  a joint  or  separate  application  of  the  president  and  the  other  two 
members. 

“ If  die  question  require  immediate  decision,  the  president’s  opinion  shall  be  adopted, 
and  pach  party  make  minutes  of  the  reasons  of  their  opinions,  to  be  referred  to  one  or  more 
of  the  trustees,  whose  votes,  joined  with  either  party  in  the  council,  shall  make  a final 
decision. 

V.  “ In  case  of  the  president  being  absent,  the  principal  and  Chinese  professor  shall  form 
a council,  and  confer  on  every  important  subject.  The  principal  may  at  any  time  require 
a meeting,  and  the  second  member  of  council  is  also  allowed  to  request  one.  If  denied,  the 
reasons  must  be  recorded  by  the  principal,  and  referred  to  the  president 

“ It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  there  will  be  a general  concurrence  of  opinion ; but  when  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  shall  arise,  if  immediate  decision  be  not  necessary,  the  case  shall  be 
deferred,  and  represented  jointly  or  separately  to  the  president,  whose  opinion,  on  either 
side,  shall  decide  the  case.  When  immediate  decision  is  required,  the  principal’s  opinions 
shall  he  adopted  for  the  time  being,  and  a representation,  known  to  both  parties,  he  made  to 
die  president  ; or,  in  the  event  of  the  office  of  president  being  vacant,  to  the  trustee  whose 
connection  with  the  college  haB  continued  longest. 

VI.  “Should 
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VI.  “ Should  the  principal  insist  on  the  immediate  decision  of  a case  which  the  second 
member  of  council  thinks  it  right  to  defer,  the  second  member  is  by  this  statute  permitted 
to  enter  a protest  on  the  minutes  of  the  council. 

VII.  “After  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  appointment  of  European  officers  to  the 
college  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees.  The  appointment  of  native  professors  or  masters 
shall  be  made  by  the  college  council.  New  trustees  shall  be  appointed  by  existing  ones ; 
they  shall  never  be  fewer  than  five. 

VIE  “ The  periodical  statements  to  the  public  concerning  the  college  shall  be  drawn 
up  by  the  college  council.  As  often  as  practicable,  those  who  have  been  students  in  the 
college  shall  be  appointed  as  masters;  and  whenever  they  are  equally  well  qualified  for  the 
vacant  office,  they  shall  be  preferred  to  other  candidates. 

IX.  “ When  there  is  no  specific  and  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  European 
officers  of  the  institution  shall  fill  the  vacancies  which  may  occur  by  seniority.  'Hie  council 
and  trustees  shall  judge  if  the  alleged  reason  be  sufficient  or  not. 

X.  “ Students  shall  be  admitted  by  the  consent  of  the  college  council.  When  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists,  the  council  shall  come  to  a decision  in  the  maimer  above  directed. 

XI.  “ The  consent  of  the  college  council  shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  principal  to 
expel  any  student. 

XII.  “ Gross  and  open  immorality,  persisted  in,  shall  be  a sufficient  cause  for  expelling 
any  student. 

XIII.  “A  continued  and  obstinate  neglect  of  prescribed  studies  shall  be  a sufficient 
cause  to  expel  a student. 

XIV.  “ A wilful  pertinacious  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  the  college  shall  be  a sufficient 
cause  of  expulsion. 

XV.  "One  of  the  European  officers  of  the  college  shall  always  be  present  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers. 

XVI.  “ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  die  officers  of  the  college  to  cherish  at  all  times  a paternal 
feeling  of  kindness  to  the  students;  to  set  an  example  of  patience,  moderation,  good  temper 
and  assiduity  ; and  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality 
and  true  piety;  considering  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  students  as  no  less 
intended  by  the  Atiglo-Chinesc  College,  than  their  intellectual  education. 

“The  duty  of  the  president  of  the  college  is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  when  present  at  the  college,  to  teach  such  departments  of  knowledge  as  may 
seem  to  him  expedient. 

“ The  principal  has  the  ordinary  general  superintendence  of  the  college  concerns;  and 
is  to  tench  to  native  Btudcnts  the  English  language,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes, 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  history  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge,  ns  circum- 
stances may  direct. 

“The  English  professor  of  Chinese  is  to  teach  the  Chinese  language  to  European 
students ; also  to  teach  the  natives  logic,  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  ethics,  or  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  assist  the  principal,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  his  time  permit. 

“ The  Chinese  master  or  native  professor  is  to  teach  the  Chinese  classics ; the  reading 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  other  books  on  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage ; to  assist  foreign  students  in  learning  Chinese,  and  to  teach  Chinese  writing  to 
native  and  to  foreign  students. 

“As  the  college  makes  progress,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  sciences,  natural  history, 
botany,  &c.  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taught;  also  geometry  and  the  higher  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  The  plan  of  the  college  does  not  exclude  any  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
nor  any  one  of  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 

“ Admission  of  native  students  on  the  foundation. 

“ All  students  who  enter  the  college  must  have  a good  character. 

“ Native  students  must  remain  three  months  on  probation  before  they  are  regularly 
received  into  the  college. 

“ If  after  a trial  of  three  months  they  are  considered  suitable  persons,  they  shall  be 
received,  on  condition  that  they  remain  six  years. 

“The  Chinese  students  are  expected  to  attend  prayers  in  Chinese,  morning  and  evening, 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  to  be  present  to  hear  a sermon  in  the  college  hall  Ou  Sundays. 
“Admission  of  students  supported  by  their  friends. 

“Any  person  desirous  of  educating  a Chinese  youth,  from  the  age  of  12  to  18,  may 
support  him  at  the  Anglo-Cliincse  college  for  100  Spanish  dollars  per  year;  clothes, 
washing  and  a servant,  if  one  be  required,  are  not  included. 
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“An  European  youth  mny  bo  supported  at  the  college  for  100/.  per  annum.  For  this 
sum  he  will  be  supplied  with  food,  lodging,  washing,  and  education;  clothes  are  not  in- 
cluded. If  n servant  or  liorse  be  required,  the  student  must  find  litem  himself. 

“The  managers  of  the  college  will  engage  to  board,  lodge,  clothe,  and  educate  a desti- 
tute Chinese  youth,  or  a fatherless  or  orphan  lad,  for  25/.  annually.” 


Malacca  Free  Schools. 

C o J 1 • l R°7  These  schools  appear  to  have  been  established  before  Malacca  came  into  the  possession 
°5L  ” J ’ ’ of  the  Company,  and  were  supported  by  private  subscription.  The  one  is  a boys’  school, 

the  other  a school  for  girls.  In  July  1827,  the  resident  councillor  directed  the  inspector- 
general  to  put  the  school- rooms  into  a proper  state  of  repair,  and  assigned  for  their  support 
out  of  the  Company’s  funds  the  monthly  sum  of  100  dollars,  front  the  month  of  May  1827. 

Public  from  In  advising  the  Court  of  this  endowment,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Government 

21  Oct.  1827.9.  observed,  “ in  both  these  schools  there  is  a considerable  number  of  scholars,  and  personal 
observation  enables  us  to  assure  your  honourable  Court  that  the  subscription  is  worthily 
bestowed ; and  we  doubt  not  the  benefits  arising  to  the  settlement  from  thus  affording  the 
means  of  education  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  (chiefly  Christians  and  descend- 
ants of  Europeans)  will  be  fully  apparent  at  no  distant  period.’’ 

Public  to  The  Court  of  Directors  confirmed  the  grant  of  lOOdollars  per  mensem  to  these  schools,  viz. 

17  Ji.ne  1829.  To  the  boys’ school  - dollars  - 75 

71.  To  the  girls’  school  25 


Total  - - 100 


Or,  per  Annum,  R8  2,520 


These  schools  were  shortly  after  their  endowment  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Malacca.  In  October  1829  the  Government 
Cons.  21  Oct.  1829,  called  upon  this  committee  to  report  the  state  of  the  schools.  They  reported  accordingly, 

P*  4-  . forwarding  the  printed  annual  reports  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  an  account  of  the 

3 Nov.  25.  state  0f  ,]le  schools  at  the  date  of  their  letter,  as  follows: 

Female  School : 

Number  of  scholars  on  the  books  - - - 50 

Average  attendance  45 

Their  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  was  encouraging  : eighteen  wrote  on 
paper  and  the  rest  on  slates,  Of  the  class  in  arithmetic,  eight  were  in  multiplication  and 
12  in  addition. 

Boys’  School : 

Number  of  scholars  on  the  books  - - - 105 

Average  attendance  - - - - 85 

T'he  Bchool  was  divided  into  eight  classes,  the  lowest  learning  the  alphabet  and  writing 
on  sand. 

The  second,  the  Malay  and  English  vocabulary,  writing  on  slates  and  cyphering. 

The  third,  Murray’s  Spelling-book,  writing  on  slates  and  cyphering. 

The  fourth  and  fifth,  reading  the  New  Testament ; also  writing  on  slates  and  cyphering. 
The  sixth,  reading  the  New  Testament  and  repeating  from  it  daily;  also  writing  on 
paper,  and  had  commenced  multiplication. 

The  seventh,  learning  trades ; two  apprenticed  to  printing,  three  to  shoe-making,  and 
four  to  tailoring,  occupied  with  their  trades  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  eleven  till  two 
at  scltool ; writing  on  paper,  reading  and  spelling  from  the  New  Testament,  and  multipli- 
cation and  division. 

The  head  class  was  composed  of  monitors : writing  on  paper  and  studying  English 
grammar,  abridgment  of  geography,  and  Carpenter’s  Spelling-book,  with  explanation ; 
reading  prose  once  a week  from  Murray’s  English  Reader. 

At  twelve  every  day,  the  whole  of  the  scholars  were  drawn  out  round  the  sohool-roont, 
and  the  pupils  interrogated  from  a Malay  and  English  vocabulary,  and  at  stated  periods 
in  the  Church  and  Watts’s  catechisms. 

Malacca,  Malay,  a/nd  Tamil  Schools. 

To  these  schools,  which  appear  to  be  indigenous,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Govern- 
ment granted  an  endowment  of  60  rupees  per  month,  or  720  rupees  per  annum. 

The  Government  also,  in  March  1830,  remitted  the  quit-rent  payable  for  the  ground 
on  which  these  and  other  schools  stand,  “ so  long  as  the  said  lots  of  ground  are  appropriated 
tor  schools  or  missionary  purposes.”  ^ 


Letter  from 
12  Feb.  1830.  38. 
Cons.  21  Oot.  1823. 

3,  4. 

D°  3 Nov.  as. 

D°  24  March.  1880. 
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The  JRomm  Catholic  School*  at  Malacca.  

These  schools,  three  in  number,  were  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  Portuguese  inha-  Appendix  (L) 
bitants  of  Malacca  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  in  the  year  1828,  and  are  under  the  . . T . 
care  of  the  priests  of  that  religion.  They  were  established  by  private  individuals,  and  about  ^ Thoma^FisIer. 
80  children  are  instructed  in  them  to  read  and  write,  and  the  girls  to  work.  Esq. 

The  Government  has  assigned  for  these  schools  the  mondily  sum  of  157  rupees,  or  1,884  (Supplement.) 
per  annum. 

Press. 

In  September  1S27,  the  Government  of  Prince  of  Wales’ Island  patronized  a grammar  of  Public  from 
the  Siamese  language,  compiled  by  Captain  Low,  by  the  purchase  on  account  of  the  East  24  Nov.  1828. 

India  Company  of  10(1  copies,  amounting  at  10  rupees  per  copy,  to  1,000  rupees;  and  the  22- 

Government  consented  to  take,  ala  fair  valuation,  the  font  of  Siamese  types  which  had  been  (-0113-  10  Sept, 
employed  in  priming  the  grammar.  59.61. 

Captain  Low’s  grammar  and  its  author  were  also  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
for  farther  patronage. 


Institution  of  a lending  Library  at  Penang. 

In  October  1828,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunton,  the  acting  chaplain  at  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  Pub.  from 
proposed,  among  other  means  of  promoting  the  mental  improvement  of  the  natives  and  other  24  Nov.  1828.  21. 
inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  the  establishment  of  a “lending  library  of  books.”  The  to  15  Apr. 18 30. 

Government  approved  the  suggestion,  and  ordered  it  to  he  carried  into  eilect.  The  Court  2)’  21, 

of  Directors  have  confirmed  uiis  decision. 

East  India  House,  Thomas  Fisher, 

February  the  23d,  1832.  Searcher  of  the  Records. 


(2.) — AN  ACCOUNT  of  all  Sums  that  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  (2.)  Account  of 
Natives  in  India,  from  the  Year  1813  to  the  latest  period  to  which  the  same  can  be  Sums  applied  to 
made  out;  distinguishing  the  Amount  in  each  Year.  purposes  of  Edu- 

cation. 


— 

BENGAL. 

MADllAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1813  - 

- 

4,207 

480 

442 

0,129 

1814  - 

- 

11,606 

480 

499 

12,585 

1815  - 

- 

4,405 

480 

537 

5,422 

1816  - 

- 

5,146 

480 

578 

6,204 

1817  - 

- 

5,177 

480 

795 

6,452 

1818  - 

- 

5,211 

480 

630 

6,321 

1819  - 

- 

7,191 

480 

1,270 

8,941 

1820  - 

- 

5,807  | 

480 

1,401 

7,688 

1821  - 

- 

6,882 

480 

594 

7,956 

1822  - 

- 

9,081 

480 

594 

10,155 

1823  - 

- 

6,134 

480 

594 

7,208 

1824  - 

- 

19,970 

480 

1,434 

21,884  * 

1825  - 

- 

57,122 

480 

8,961 

66,563 

1826  - 

- 

21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1827  - 

- 

30,077 

2,140 

13,096 

45,313 

1828  - 

- 

22,797 

2,980 

10,064 

35,841 

1829  - 

- 

24,663 

3,614 

9,799 

38,076 

1830  - 

- 

28,748 

2,946 

12,636 

44,330 

(Errors  excepted.) 

East  India  House,  "l  James  C.  MclviU , 

13  March  1832  .1  Aud  India  Ace". 
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Appendix  (I.) 

Education  of 
SativeB. 


(3.)— MINUTE  by  Lord  Minto,  March  6,  1811. 


LORD  MINTO’s  PLAN  for  a Revision  of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Benares,  and  for  the 
institution  of  Hindoo  Colleges  at  Nuddea  and  Tvrlcoot. 

The  Governor-general:  Fort  William,  6th  March  1811. 

It  is  a common  remark,  that  science  and  literature  are  in  a progressive  state  of  decay 
among  the  natives  of  India.  From  every  inquiry  which  I have  been  enabled  to  make  on  this 
interesting  subject,  that  remark  appears  to  me  but  too  well  founded.  The  number  of  the 
learned  is  not  only  diminished,  but  the  circle  of  learning,  even  among  those  who  still  devote 
themselves  to  it,  appears  to  be  considerably  contracted.  The  abstract  sciences  are  aban- 
doned, polite  literature  neglected,  and  no  branch  of  learning  cultivated  but  what  is  connected 
with  the  peculiar  religious  doctrines  of  the  people.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  state 
of  tilings  is,  the  disuse,  and  even  actual  loss,  of  many  valuable  books;  and  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  unless  Government  interpose  with  a fostering  haud,  the  revival  of  letters  may 
shortly  become  hopeless,  from  a want  of  books,  or  of  persons  capable  of  explaining  them. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  neglected  state  of  literature  in  India  is  to  bo  traced 
to  the  want  of  that  encouragement  which  was  formerly  afforded  to  it  by  princes,  chieftains 
and  opulent  individuals  under  the  native  governments.  Sucli  encouragement  must  always 
operate  as  a strong  incentive  to  study  and  literary  exertions,  but  especially  in  India,  where 
the  learned  professions  have  little  if  any  other  support.  The  justness  of  these  observations 
might  be  illustrated  by  a detailed  consideration  of  the  former  and  present  stale  of  science 
and  literature  at  the  thvee  principal  seats  of  Hindoo  learning,  viz.  Benares,  Tirhoot  and 
Nuddea.  Such  a review  would  bring  before  us  the  liberal  patronage  which  was  formerly 
bestowed,  not  only  by  princes  and  others  in  power  and  authority,  but  also  by  the  zemindars, 
on  persona  who  bad  distinguished  themselves  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  letters  at  those 
places.  It  would  equally  bring  to  our  view  the  present  neglected  state  of  learning  at  those 
once  celebrated  places ; and  we  should  have  to  remark  with  regret,  that  the  cultivation  of 
letters  was  now  confined  to  the  few  surviving  persons  who  had  been  patronized  by  the 
native  princes  and  others,  under  the  former  governments,  or  to  such  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  those  persons  as  had  imbibed  a love  of  science  from  their  parents. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  lamented  that  a nation  particularly  distinguished  for  it3  love  and  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  letters  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  should  have  failed  to  extend  its 
fostering  care  to  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  aid  in  opening  to  the  learned  in  Europe 
the  repositories  of  that  literature. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  credit  alone  of  the  national  character  which  is  effected  by  the  pre- 
sent neglected  state  of  learning  in  the  East.  The  ignorance  of  the  natives  in  the  different 
classes  of  society,  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  education,  is  generally  acknowledged. 
This  defect  not  only  excludes  them  as  individuals  from  tire  enjoyment  of  all  those  comforts 
and  benefits  which  the  cultivation  of  letters  is  naturally  calculated  to  nll'ord,  but  operating 
as  it  does  throughout  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  tends  materially  to  obstruct 
the  measures  adopted  for  their  better  government.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  crimes  of  perjury  and  forgery,  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  official  reports, 
is  in  a great  measure  ascribable,  both  in  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  to  the  want  of  due 
instruction  in  the  moral  and  religious  tenets  of  their  respective  faiths.  It  has  been  even 
suggested,  and  apparently  not  without  foundation,  that  to  this  uncultivated  state  of  the 
minds  of  the  natives  is  in  a great  degree  to  be  ascribed  the  prevalence  of  those  crimes  whioh 
were  recently  so  great  a scourge  to  the  country. 

The  latter  offences  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  have  indeed  for  the  present 
been  materially  checked  by  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  police,  but  it  is  probably  only 
by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  the 
seeds  of  these  evils  can  be  effectually  destroyed. 

Sufficient,  I presume,  has  been  already  said  to  show  the  fitness  of  incurring  some  addi- 
tional expense  with  a view  to  the  restoration  of  learning  in  the  extensive  provinces  subject  to 
the  immediate  government  of  this  presidency.  I say  “additional,”  because  some  expense  is 
already  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  students  at  Nuddea,  and  a liberal  sum  is  allowed  for 
the  support  of  a Hindoo  college,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Benares.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, the  expense  allowed  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  ends  proposed,  and  in  the  latter  the 
institution  requires  to  be  remodelled,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  prevailing  opinions  and  habits 
of  the  natives,  and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  it.  The  following  points 
appear  particularly  to  demand  attention  in  revising  the  rules  established  for  the  government 
of  the  college  of  Benares. 

1st.  A prejudice  appears  to  exist  among  the  Hindoos  at  that  city  against  the  office  of 
professor,  considered  as  an  office,  or  even  as  a service ; and  the  most  learned  pumlits  have 
consequently  invariably  refused  the  situation,  although  the  salary  attached  to  it  is  liberal. 

2d.  The  feuds  which  have  arisen  among  the  members  of  the  college,  and  which  may  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  avarice  and  malversation  of  the  former  native  rector,  entrusted  with 
authority  over. the  rest  and  with  the  payment  of  their  allowances,  have  tended  materially  to 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

3d.  That  part  of  the  plan  which  supposes  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  a public 
hall  appears  to  he  inconsistent  with  the  usages  of  the  Hindoos.  It  has  not  only  never  taken 
effect,  but  has  tended  to  prevent  the  professors  from  giving  instruction  in  their  own  houses. 

It 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  in  correcting  the  above  defects  in  the  constitution  of  

the  college  at  Benares,  it  will  be  proper  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  them  at  any  Appendix  (I.) 

other  colleges  which  may  be  established.  

After  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  only  remains  to  state  the  number  of  colleges  which  I would  (•*•)  Lord  Minto's 
at  present  propose  should  be  established  in  this  country,  with  a view  to  the  restoration  of  ^""/or  a Revision 
learning  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  1,1  ‘‘'"doo  Colleges, 
and  the  principles  on  which  I conceive,  after  making  all  the  inquiries  of  which  tire  subject 
is  susceptible,  that  they  should  be  managed. 

I would  accordingly  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  college  at  Benares  (to  be  subjected 
of  course  to  the  reform  already  noticed)  colleges  be  established  at  Nuddea  and  at  Bhour, 
near  Bhower,  in  the  district  of  Tirhoot. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  which  I would  propose  should  be  established  for  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  those  institutions,  including  that  already  existing  at 
the  city  of  Benares : 

That  the  general  superintendence  of  the  colleges  be  vested,  at  Benares  in  the  agent  to  the 
Governor-general,  the  magistrate  of  the  city  and  the  collector  of  the  province;  at  Nuddea 
in  die  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue  and  the  magistrate  and  collector  of  that 
district;  at  Tirhoot  in  the  senior  judge  of  the  provincial  court  for  the  division  of  Patna  and 
the  magistrate  and  collector  of  that  district ; and  that  such  other  persons  be  associated  with 
those  officers  as  Government  may  at  any  time  deem  it  advisable  to  appoint. 

2d.  That  pensions  be  granted,  under  the  appellation  of  nuka  birt,  to  distinguished 
teachers,  on  condition  that  they  deliver  instructions  to  pupils  at  their  own  houses. 

3d.  That  the  pensions  to  the  teachers  be  paid  by  the  collectors  under  the  general  Re- 
gulations respecting  pensions. 

4th.  That  the  teachers  be  nominated  by  the  different  committees,  subject  to  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council. 

5th.  That  a public  library  be  attached  to  each  of  die  colleges,  under  the  charge  of  a 
learned  native,  with  a small  establishment  of  servants  for  the  caro  of  the  manuscripts. 

6th.  That  the  librarians  be  appointed  and  remunerated  in  the  mode  prescribed  with 
respect  to  the  teachers. 

7th.  That  ready  access  be  afforded,  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  Btudents,  and  likewise 
to  strangers,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  public  convenience  may  require,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting,  transcribing  the  books,  or  making  extracts  from  them. 

8th.  That  the  duly  of  procuring  books,  either  by  purchase  or  transcription,  be  entrusted 
to  the  librarian,  under  the  control  and  orders  of  the  committee. 

9tli.  That  public  disputations  be  held  annually  before  the  committees,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  other  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  attending,  and  that  prizes,  rewards,  and  literary 
honours  be  conferred  on  such  of  the  students  as  shall  have  manifested  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency. 

Other  subsidiary  rules  may  be  requisite  for  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
above-mentioned  institutions ; but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to  show  the  principles  on  which 
they  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  founded;  and  the  Statements  * annexed  to  this  Minute 
will  exhibit  the  expense  which  will  he  required  for  their  support  on  those  principles. 

It  may  possibly  be  apprehended  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee  will  not 
always,  nor  even  generally,  be  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  comparative  merits  of  com- 
ped tors  at  disputations,  or  to  forma  right  opinion  ol  the  merits  of  candidates  for  pensions  on 
the  establishment  of  professors.  Without  denying  that  this  may  frequently  be  the  case,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  proposed  objects  are  not  the  less  likely  to  be  attained.  The  native 
princes  who  granted  pensions  to  learned  men  under  their  protection,  oreonferred  recompenses 
on  disputnnts  maintaining  a thesis  in  their  presence,  were  not  generally  better  judges  of  the 
literary  acquirements  of  those  who  became  the  objects  of  their  bounty.  They  were  in  one 
selection  governed  by  the  reputation  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  allotted  pensions,  in  the 
other  by  the  opinion  of  learned  men  who  assisted  at  the  disputations  held  before  them.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  proposed  committees  would  equally  possess  the  means  of  consulting  com- 
petent persous  in  aid  of  their  own  judgment;  and  even  if  they  be  sometimes  misled,  tile 
institutions  will  still  produce,  though  less  completely,  the  benefits  expected  from  them. 

The  native  princes  were  themselves  frequently  deceived  and  misguided ; but  their  liberality 
being  sometimes  properly  directed,  had  the  effect  of  promoting  study. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I have  con  fined  myself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  plan  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  Hindoo  science  and  literature. 

Considerations  similar  to  those  which  have  weighed  with  me  in  recommending  that  plan 
would  naturally  induce  me  to  propose  similar  arrangements  for  the  revival  of  letters  among 
our  Mahomedan  subjects,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  that  part  of 
the  community.  With  the  difference  only  in  the  population  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans, 
all  the  arguments  which  have  been  above  stated  in  support  of  the  arrangements  proposed  to 
be  adopted  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge  among  the  former  would  equally  apply  to 
similar  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mahomedans.  A sentiment  of  deference,  however, 
for  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  restrains  me  from  recommending  any  extension  of  the 
plan  until  their  orders  shall  have  been  received  on  the  subject  generally  of  this  Minute.  1 
deem  it  therefore  sufficient  to  add,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  Mahomedan  colleges  might 
be  beneficially  established  at  Bhaugulpore,  Jaunpore,  (where  Persian  and  Arabic  literature 

formerly 
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formerly  flourished),  and  at  some  places  in  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces;  and  that  it 

Appendix  (I.)  mi.rht  be  advisable  to  reform  the  Madrissa  or  MaUomedan  collegiate  institution  at  Calcutta, 

onllie  principles  recommended  with  respect  10  the  Hindoo  colleges.  The  attention  of  the 

Education  of  Honourable  Court  will  be  of  course  drawn  to  this  interesting  subject  in  the  next  despatch 

Natives.  from  die  Revenue  department. 

(Signed)  Miivtv , ./.  Lumsden, 

G.  Hcwett,  H.  T.  Golebrooke. 

Orders  were  issued  accordingly  to  the  Revenue  Board ; to  the  committee  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  college  at  Benares;  and  to  the  committees  at  Tirhoot  and  Nuddea. 


(4.)— EXTRACT  of  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  From  the  Court  of  Directors, 
to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  6th  September  1813. 

(4.)  Extract  Letter  Para.  7.  You  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  43d  section  of  the  Act,  by  which  oar  Governor- 

iu  ihe  Public  general  in  Council  is  empowered  to  direct  that  a sum  of  not  less  than  one  lac  of  rupees  shall 

Department,  . Be  annually  applied  to  the  revival  and  improvement  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement 
to  Bengal;  of  the  learned  natives  oflndia. 

o September  1813.  q yrQ  s|,a|]  ,n|.p  iU1  early  opportunity  of  furnishing  you  with  our  instructions  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  we  propose  that  Lite  wise  and  liberal  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  this 
respect  should  be  accomplished. 

•'  ^3  Georgii  3,  cap.  155,  sec.  43.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
or  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  direct  that  out  of  any  surplus  which  may  remain  of 
the  rents,  revenues  and  profits  arising  from  the  said  territorial  acquisitions,  after  defraying 
the  expenses  of  die  military,  civil  and  commercial  establishments,  and  paying  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  a sum  of  not  less  than  one  lac  of  rupees  in  each 
year  shall  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  the  revival  and  improvement  of  literature,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  for  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  among  dm  inhabitants  of  the  British  territories  in  India;  and 
that  any  schools,  public  lectures,  or  other  institutions  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  which  shall 
bn  founded  at  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  or  Bombay,  or  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  in  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be  governed  by  such 
Regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  said  Governor-general  in  Council, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  powers  as  are  herein  vested  in  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  respecting  colleges  and  seminaries;  provided  always,  diat  all 
appointments  to  offices  in  such  schools,  lectureships,  and  other  institutions,  shall  be  made 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  governments  within  which  the  same  shall  be  situated.” 


(5.) — EXTRACT  of  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  3d  June  1814. 

(5.)  Extract  Letter  10.  In  our  Letter  of  the  6th  September  last,  in  the  Public  Department,  we  directed  your 
in  the  Public  attention  generally  to  the  43d  clause  in  the  Act  of  the  53d  of  the  King,  by  which  our 
Department,  Governor-general  in  Council  is  empowered  to  direct  that  a sum  of  not  less  than  one  lac  of 

to  Bengal;  rupees  out  of  any  surplus  revenues  that  may  remain  shall  be  annually  applied  to  the  revival 

3 June  1814.  and  improvement  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  natives  of  India.  We 

purpose  in  this  despatch  to  convey  to  you  our  sentiments  as  to  die  mode  in  which  it  will  be 
advisable  you  should  proceed,  and  the  measures  it  may  be  proper  you  should  adopt  with 
eference  to  that  subject. 

11.  In  the  consideration  of  it,  we  have  kept  in  view  those  peculiar  circumstances  of  our 
political  relation  with  India  which,  having  necessarily  transferred  all  power  and  pre-eminence 
from  native  to  European  agency,  have  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  us,  from  motives  of  policy 
as  well  as  from  a principle  of  jusdee,  to  consult  the  feelings,  and  even  to  yield  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  whenever  it  can  he  done  with  safely  to  our  dominions. 

1 2.  The  Clause  presents  two  distinct  propositions  for  consideration ; first,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  learned  natives  of  India,  and  the  revival  and  improvement  of  literature ; 
secondly,  the  promotion  of  a knowledge  of  the  sciences  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

13.  Neither  of  these  objects  is,  we  apprehend,  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
public  colleges,  if  established  under  the  rules,  and  upon  a plan  similar  to  those  that  have 
been  founded  at  our  universities,  because  the  natives  of  caste  and  of  reputation  will  not 
submit  to  the  subordination  and  discipline  of  a college;  and  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  devise  any  specific  plan  which  would  promise  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  under  consideration. 

14.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  mode  by  which  the  learned  Hindoos  might  be 
disposed  to  concur  with  us  in  prosecuting  those  objects  would  he  by  our  leaving  them  to 
the  practice  of  an  usage,  long  established  amongst  them,  of  giving  instruction  at  their  own 
houses,  and  by  our  encouraging  them  in  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  their  talents,  by  the 
stimulus  of  honorary  marks  of  distinction,  and  in  some  instances  by  grants  of  pecuniary 
assistance. 

15.  In  a political  point  of  view,  considerable  advantages  might,  we  conceive,  be  made  to 
flow  from  the  measure  proposed,  if  it  should  be  conducted  with  due  attention  to  the  usages 
and  habits  of  the  natives.  They  are  known  to  attach  a notion  of  sanctity  to  the  soil,  the  build- 
ings and  other  objects  of  devout  resort,  and  particularly  to  that  at  Benares,  which  is  regarded 
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33  the  central  point  of  tlicir  religious  worship,  and  as  the  great  repository  of  their  learning.  Appendix  (1.) 

The  possession  of  this  venerated  city,  to  which  every  class  and  rank  of  the  Hindoos  is  occn-  

sionnlly  attracted,  1ms  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  u powerful  instru-  (5. )Extract  Letter 
jnent  of  connexion  and  conciliation,  especially  with  the  Mahrattas,  wlto  are  more  strongly  in  the  Public 
attached  than  any  other  to  the  supposed  sanctity  of  Benares.  Department 

1G.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  wo  desire  that  your  attention  may  be  3°ju^f°gi4 
directed  in  an  especial  manner  to  Bcnnres,  and  that  you  call  upon  your  public  representa- 
tives there  to  report  to  you  what  ancient  establishments  are  still  existing  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  dint  city ; what  brandies  of  science  and  literature  are  taught  there ; by 
what  means  the  professors  and  teachers  arc  supported ; and  in  what  way  tlicir  present 
establishments  might  he  improved  to  most  advantage. 

17.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  information  they  will  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  a know- 
ledge of  individual  characters,  which  may  enable  them  to  point  out  to  your  notice  those 
natives  with  whom  it  might  be  desirable  you  should  consult,  and  through  whose  instrumen- 
tality the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Legislature  might  most  advantageously  lie  advanced. 

18.  The  influence  of  such  communications  could  not  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  your 
causing  it  to  be  made  known  that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  British  Government  to 
introduce  and  establish  amongst  the  natives  a gradation  of  honorary  distinction  as  the 
reward  of  merit,  either  by  the  public  presentation  of  ornaments  of  dress,  in  conformity  with 
the  usage  of  die  East,  or  by  conferring  titles,  or  by  both,  as  may  bo  deemed  most  grateful  to 
the  natives,  who  should  be  invited  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  you  upon  points  so  much 
connected  with  their  feelings. 

19.  We  refer  with  particular  satisfaction  upon  this  occasion  to  that  disringuislied  feature 
ofinlerurd  polity  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  India,  and  by  which  the  instruction  of 
the  people  is  provided  for  by  a certain  charge  upon  die  produce  of  the  soil,  and  by  other 
endowments  in  favour  of  the  village  teachers,  who  arc  thereby  rendered  public  servants  of 
the  community. 

20.  The  inode  of  instruction  that  from  rime  immemorial  has  been  practised  tinder  Utese 
masters  has  received  the  highest  tribute  of  praise  by  its  adoption  in  this  country,  under  die 
direction  of  die  Reverend  Dr.  Boll,  formerly  chaplain  at  Madras  ; and  it  is  now  become  the 
mode  by  which  education  is  conducted  in  our  national  establislunents,  from  a conviction  of  the 
facility  it  affords  in  the  acquisition  of  language  by  simplifying  the  process  of  instruction. 

21.  This  venerable  and  benevolent  institution  of  die  Hindoos  is  represented  to  have  with- 
stood the  shock  of  revolutions,  and  to  its  operation  is  ascribed  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
natives  ns  scribes  and  accountants.  We  are  so  strongly  persuaded  of  its  great  utility,  diat 
we  are  desirous  you  should  take  early  measures  to  inform  yourselves  of  its  present  state,  and 
that  you  will  report  to  us  the  result  of  your  inquiries,  affording,  in  the  mean  time,  the  pro- 
tection of  Government  to  the  village  teachers  in  all  their  just  rights  and  immunities,  and 
marking  by  some  favourable  distinction  any  individual  amongst  them  who  may  be  recom- 
mended by  superior  merit  or  acquirements;  for,  humble  as  tlicir  situation  may  appear,  if 
judged  by  a comparison  with  any  corresponding  character  in  this  country,  we  understand 
those  village  teachers  are  held  in  great  veneration  throughout  India. 

22.  We  are  informed  that  there  are  in  the  Sanscrit  language  many  excellent  systems  of 
ethics,  with  codes  of  laws  mid  compemlhnns  of  the  duties  relating  to  every  class  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  study  of  which  might  be  useful  to  those  natives  who  may  be  destined  tor  the  Judi- 
cial department  of  Government.  There  arc  also  many  tracts  of  merit  we  arc  told  on  the 
virtues  of  plants  mid  drugs,  and  on  the  application  of  them  in  medicine,  the  knowledge  of 
which  might  prove  desirable  to  the  European  practitioner,  and  there  arc  treatises  on  Astro- 
nomy and  Mathematics,  including  Geometry  and  Algebra,  which,  though  they  may  not  add 
new  lights  to  European  science,  might  be  made  to  form  links  of  communication  between  die 
natives  and  the  gentlemen  in  our  service,  who  are  attached  to  the  Observatory  and  to  the 
department  of  engineers,  and  by  such  intercourse  the  natives  might  gradually  be  led  to 
adopt  the  modern  improvements  in  those  and  other  sciences. 

23.  With  a view  to  these  several  objects  we  have  determined  that  due  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  such  of  our  servants  in  any  of  those  departments  as  may  be  disposed  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  die  Sanscrit.  language,  and  we  desire  that  the  teachers  who 
may  be  employed  under  your  authority  for  this  purpose,  may  be  selected  from  diosc 
amongst  the  natives  who  may  have  made  some  proficiency  in  the  sciences  in  question,  and 
that  their  recompense  should  bo  liberal. 

24.  We  encourage  ourselves  to  hope,  that  a foundation  may  in  this  way  be  laid  for  giving 
full  effect  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Legislature;  and  we  shall 
consider  the  money  that  nuty  be  allotted  to  diis  service  as  beneficially  employed,  if  it  should 
prove  die  means,  by  an  improved  intercourse  of  the  Europeans  with  die  natives,  to  produce 
those  reciprocal  feelings  of  regard  and  respect  which  are  essential  to  llie  permanent  inte- 
rests of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 

25.  When  you  have  digested  any  plan  calculated  to  promote  the  views  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  directed  in  die  lbregoing  instructions,  you  will  take  the  earliest  opporln- 
tunity  of  submitting  it  lo  us  for  our  consideration,  but  you  will  not  finally  adopt  any  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  it  into  execution  until  it  shall  have  previously  received  our  approbation 
and  sanction. 
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Appendix  (l.) 

(G.) EXTRACT  of  a LETTER,  in  the  Revenue  Department,  from  the  Court  ofDirec- 

Educntiun  of  t0rs  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  of  Bengal;  dated  IStli  February  ] 8:24. 

Natives. 


Letter  from,  dated  30ll'  July  181!), 
(230  to  238:  also  h-lier  lfitlt  M..rch, 
1821.  paras.  153  to  180.  Siam  or  the 
Madrlssii,  or  Mulioniedim  Ctdiege  at 
Calcutta,  and  of  the  Hindoo  College  at 
Benarer,  with  measures  udopied  for 
their  improvement ; mnl  establishment 
of  it  Hindoo  Cnllcee  ot  Calcutta,  in 
lieu  of  the  proposed  Hindoo  Colleges 
at  Nudden  and  Tirhoot. 


79.  The  ends  proposed  in  the  institution  of  the  Hindoo  College,  and 
the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Maliomedan,  were  two;  the  first,  to 
make  a favourable  impression,  by  our  encouragement  of  their  literature, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  natives;  and  the  second  to  promote  useful  learn- 
ing. You  acknowledge  that  if  the  plan  has  Imd  any  effect  of  the  for- 
mer kind,  it  has  had  none  of  the  latter ; and  you  add  that  “ it  must  be 
feared  that  the  discredit  attaching  to  such  a failure  has  gone  far  to 
destroy  the  influence  which  the  liberality  of  the  endowment  would 
otherwise  have  had.” 

80.  We  have  from  time  to  time  been  assured  that  these  colleges, 
though  they  had  not  till  then  been  useful,  were,  in  consequence  of  proposed  arrangements, 
just  about  to  become  so ; and  we  have  received  from  you  a Similar  prediction  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

81.  We  are  by  no  means  sanguine  in  our  expectation  that  the  slight  reforms  which  you 
have  proposed  to  introduce  will  be  followed  by  much  improvement;  and  we  agree  with  you 
in  certain  doubts,  whether  a greater  degree  of  activity,  even  if  it  were  produced,  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  would,  in  present  circumstances,  he  attended  with  the  most  desirable 
results. 


82.  With  respect  to  the  sciences,  it  is  worse  than  a waste  of  time  to  employ  persons  either 
to  teach  or  to  learn  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  arc  found  in  the  Oriental  books.  As 
far  as  any  historical  documents  may  he  found  in  the  Oriental  languages,  what  is  desirable 
is,  that  they  should  be  translated,  and  this,  it  is  evident,  will  best  be  accomplished  by 
Europeans  who  have  acquired  tire  requisite  knowledge.  Beyond  these  branches  what 
remains  in  Oriental  literature  is  poetry;  but  it  has  never  been  thought  necessary  to  establish 
colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  nor  is  it  certain  that  this  would  be  the  most  effectual 
expedient  for  the  attainment  of  the  end. 

83.  In  the  mean  time  we  wish  you  to  be  fully  apprised  of  onr  zeal  for  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  education  among  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  our  willingness  to  make  con- 
siderable sacrifices  to  that  important  end,  if  proper  means  for  the  attainment  of  it  could  be 
pointed  out  to  us.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  plan  of  the  institutions,  to  the  improvement 
of  which  our  attention  is  now  directed,  was  originally  and  fundamentally  erroneous.  The 
great  end  should  not  have  been  to  teach  Hindoo  learning,  tint  useful  learning.  No  doubt, 
in  teaching  useful  learning  to  the  Hindoos,  or  Mahomedans,  Hindoo  me.d'la  or  Mnliomedun 
media,  so  far  as  they  were  found  the  most  effectual,  would  have  been  proper  to  be  employed 
and  Hindoo  and  Maliomedan  prejudices  would  have  needed  to  be  consulted,  while  every 
tiling  which  was  useful  in  Hindoo  or  Maliomedan  literature  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
retain;  nor  would  there  have  been  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  introducing,  under  these 
reservations,  a system  of  instruction,  from  which  great  advantage  might  have  been  derived. 
In  professing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  establish  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  mere 
Hindoo,  or  mere  Maliomedan  literature,  you  hound  yourselves  to  teach  agreat  deal  ofwhat 
was  frivolous,  not  a little  ofwhat  was  purely  mischievous,  and  a small  remainder  indeed  in 
which  utility  was  in  any  way  concerned. 

84.  We  think  that  yon  have  taken,  upon  the  whole,  a rational  view  of  what  is  best  to  he 
done.  In  the  institutions  which  exist  on  a particular  footing  alterations  should  not  be  intro- 
duced more  rapidly  than  a due  regard  to  existing  interests  and  feelings  will  dictate ; at  the 
same  time  that  incessant  endeuvo uvs  should  bo  used  to  supersede  what  is  useless,  or  worse, 
in  the  present  course  of  study,  by  what  your  better  knowledge  will  recommend. 

85.  In  the  new  college  which  is  to  be  instituted,  and  which  we  think  you  have  acted 
judiciously  in  placing  at  Calcutta  instead  of  Nuddca  and  Tirhoot,  as  originally  sanctioned, 
it  will  ho  much  farther  iu  your  power,  because  not  fettered  by  any  preceding  practice,  to 
consult  the  principle  of  utility  in  the  course  of  study  which  yon  may  prescribe.  Trusting 
that  the  proper  degree  of  attention  will  be  given  to  this  important  object,  we  desire  that  an 
account  of  the  plan  which  you  approve  may  be  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  you  our  sentiments  upon  it  may  be  given  to  us  before  any  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  execution  is  made. 

80.  The  pecuniary  arrangements  which  you  think  necessary  for  the  immediate  purposes 
of  these  institutions  are  approved. 


(?•) — EXTRACT  of  a LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  of  Bengal ; dated  9th  March  1825. 


38.  We  recently  sanctioned  a grant  of  similar  amount  to  the  Calcutta 
School  Book  Society,  and  on  the  same  grounds  wo  have  no  hesitation 
in  sanctioning  die  present  grant.  The  Calcutta  School  Society  appears 
to  combine  with  its 

m-angement  of  still  greater  imports  ..  a 

schools.  This  last  object  we  deem  worthy  of  great  encouragement,  sim 
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Letter  from,  dated  31st  July,  1823, 

(118, 119.)  A monthly  contribution  of 
500  rupees  granted  to  the  Calcium 

School  Society  at  then  request.  co mbine  with  its  arrangements  for  giving  elementary  instruction  an 

nt  of  still  greater  importance,  lor  educating  teachers  for  the  indigenous 
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character  of  the  indigenous  schools  that  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population 

must  ultimately  depend.  By  training  up  therefore  a class  of  teachers,  you  provide  for  the  Appendix  (I.) 

eventual  extension  of  improved  education  to  a portion  of  the  mitives  of  India,  far  exceeding  

that  which  any  elementary  instruction,  that  could  be  immediately  bestowed,  would  have 
any  chance  of  reaching. 

(8.) — EXTRACT  of  a LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (8.)  Extract  Letter 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  Bengal ; dated  5th  September  1827.  in  the  Public 

Para.  2.  We  now  reply  to  paragraphs  104  to  109  of  your  letter  in  die  Revenue  Depart- 
ment,  dated  30th  July  1823,  informing  us  of  the  appointment  of  a general  committee  of  5° September  1827 
instruction,  with  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  lac  of  rupees  to  the  object  of  education ; 
and  also  to  your  letter  in  the  Persian  Department,  dated  the  27th  January  1826,  presenting  a 
detailed  report  on  the  operations  of  the  general  committee,  and  stating  your  own  views 
respecting  the  objects  at  which  it  is  proper  to  nim,  and  the  means  which  it  is  expedient  to 
employ  for  their  attainment. 

3.  We  have  had  occasion  in  several  previous  instances  to  make  you  acquainted  with  our 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  natives.  And  as  wc  perceive  that  your 
views  are  in  accordance  with  ours,  and  are  in  some  measure  grounded  upon  the  opinions 
which  we  communicated  to  yon  in  our  letter  in  the  Revenue  Department,  dated  the  18th 
February  1824,  it  was  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  general  topics,  and  only  re- 
quisite tlmt  we  should  communicate  our  sentiments  upon  the  actual  proceedings  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  are  here  submitted  for  our  consideration. 

4.  The  institutions  for  education  which  were  already  under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  at  its  disposal,  were  undoubtedly  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require 
an  appropriate  organ  of  superintendence;  and  there  eau  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
importance  of  the  duties  which  you  have  assigned  to  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, “ the  duties  of  ascertaining  the  slate  of  public  instruction  under  your  presidency,  and 
the  state  of  public  institutions  designed  for  its  promotion ; also  of  considering,  and  from 
time  to  time  submitting  to  Government,  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  might  appear 
expedient  to  adopt,  with  a view  to  the  belter  instruction  of  the  people,  to  the  introduction 
among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral  character.  It  gives 
us  great  satisfaction  to  add,  that  your  report  and  the  documents  which  are  now  before  us 
yield  abundant  evidence  of  the  beneficial  consequences  which  have  already  resulted  from  the 
measure;  and  the  zeal  displayed  by  tlio  Committee,  and  the  judicious  views  which  they  take 
of  what  is  useful,  and  what  is  not  useful,  of  what  it  is  expedient  now  to  undertake,  and  what 
it  is  expedient  to  propose,  encourage  us  to  form  a sanguine  hope  of  equally'  bet.elicial  con- 
sequences from  your  and  their  future  exertions. 

5.  Wc  shall  notice  the  different  subjects  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  arranged  them; 
and  first,  the  institution  at  Agra,  where  an  endowment  of  lands  and  other  funds  capable  of 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  20,000  rupees,  applicable  to  the  business  of  education,  already 
existed. 

G.  The  mode  of  appropriating  this  sum  which  appeared  to  the  committee  at  once  the  most 
creditable  to  the  .Government,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  people,  was  by  establishing  a single 
institution,  to  be  situated  in  the  city  of  Agra,  and  denominated  the  Agra  College,  open  to  all 
classes  of  the  native  population,  and  directed  to  those  branches  of  instruction  which  are  most 
couducivo  to  practical  utility:  first,  the  languages  of  public  business,  and  of  common 
life,  the  Persian  and  Hindoo;  and  next,  those  of  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos  and  the 
Mahomoclans,  namely,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Arabic,  with  common  arithmetic.  The  com- 
mittee add  die  following  reflections: 

“ Hereafter  it.  may  be  desirable  to  provide  the  means  of  teaching  English,  but  we  must 
at  present  look  chiefly  to  the  object  of  teaching  wlial  is  most  useful  in  native  literature,  freed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  lumber  with  which  it  is  incumbered.  Nothing  can  be  expediently 
taught  in  which  die  people  do  not  take  an  interest,  and  a considerable  period  must  elapse 
before  new  books  can  be  supplied.  Therefore,  although  our  attention  in  this  as  in  all  similar 
cases  will  be  particularly  directed  to  the  object  of  giving  to  the  natives  a taste  for  European 
science,  it  appears  to  us  to  he  at  least  premature  to  establish  separate  classes  for  any  of  the 
several  branches  of  it.”  This  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  vve  con- 
veyed to  you  in  our  despatch,  in  die  Revenue  Department,  above  referred  to,  namely,  to 
beep  utility  steadily  in  view,  but  not  to  introduce  alterations  more  rapidly  than  a regard  to 
die  feelings  of  the  natives  will  prescribe.  It  is-  only  necessary  lor  us  to  suggest  the  proba- 
bility that  a little  skill  and  address  is  in  most  cases  nli  that  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  which  fortunately,  on  the  subject  of  education,  do  not  appear  to 
be  strong. 

7.  The  subordinate  arrangements  adopted  ns  means  lor  the  attainment  of  these  ends 
appear  to  us  to  be  judicious,  and  in  particular  we  attach  importance  to  the  appointment  here 
mid  elsewhere  of  the  local  committees  for  the  more  immediate  superintendence  of  the  local 
institutions.  Of  course  it  will  be  one  of  die  principal  duties  of  the  general  committee  to 
exercise  with  vigilance  that  sort  ol  control  which  will  best  secure  tlic  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  local  committees. 

8.  We  entirely  approve  die  purpose  of  die  general  committee  to  regard  its  plan  as  experi- 
mental, and  to  adopt  any  improvement  which  experience  may  suggest.  In  one  particular 
an  alteration  we  should  hope  may,  without  much  delay,  be  introduced,  in  the  allowance,  we 

(445. — L)  3 ft  2 ’ mean, 
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mean,  of  pensions  to  the  students  at  the  college.  We  doubt  not  that  the  committee  exer- 
cised a sound  discretion  in  adopting  the  practice  at  First,  in  conformity  with  custom,  and 
the  wants  of  at  least  a portion  of  the  students ; hut  when  the  benefit  of  the  institution  comes 
to  be  more  fully  known,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  a sufficient  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  without  the  allurement  of  a pension.  We  also  trust  that  you  will  be  careful  to 
avoid  any  excess  in  the  amount  of  salaries  attached  to  offices  connected  with  this  and 
similar  institutions,  as  the  more  you  can  save  in  this  way,  the  more  you  will  have  to  apply 
to  the  wider  extension  of  the  benefit  of  instruction. 

9.  The  report  of  the  local  agent  at  Delhi  established  the  facts,  that  public  education  was 
in  great  want  of  encouragement  in  that  city,  at  the  same  time  that  favourable  circumstances 
existed  for  attempting  its  revival  and  improvement.  In  concurrence  with  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  general  committee,  you  have  consented  to  allow  GOO  rupees  per  mensem 
for  the  General  Education  Fund,  in  addition  to  funds  of  above  3,500  rupees  available  at 
Delhi  to  purposes  of  education,  and  have  sanctioned  on  this  foundation  an  institution,  to 
be  designated  the  Delhi  College,  for  the  use  of  which  you  have  appropriated  one  of  the 
unemployed  public  buildings. 

10.  On  the  instructions  by  the  general  committee  for  constituting  this  seminary,  framed 
in  the  same  spirit  which  marked  their  instructions  for  the  institution  at  Agra,  we  have  the 
same  approbation  to  bestow. 

11.  For  want  of  books  and  teachers  little  alteration  on  the  pre-existing  plan  was  deemed 
practicable  at  first.  “It  will,  however,”  the  committee  adds,  and  wc  quote  the  words  for 
the  sake  of  the  approbation  we  have  to  bestow  upon  them,  “ be  of  importance  to  adopt  ns  a 
guiding  principle,  that  useful  knowledge  is  to  be.  the  chief  end  of  the  establishment,  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  therefore  to  encourage, although  it  may  not  be  possible  or  expedient  to 
exclude,  what  the  Mahomedans  consider  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  Arabic,  philo- 
sophy, and  theology.”  The  more  useful  languages,  Ilindostance  and  Persian,  and  arith- 
metic, with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  are  to  be  the  principal  subjects  of  study  in  the 
first,  instance ; and  the  ideas  of  the  committee  respecting  the  choice  of  books  are  equally 
entitled  to  our  approbation. 

12.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  committee  came  to  the  pvoper  decision  respecting  the 
Bchools  established  by  Mr  Fraser,  at  liis  own  expense,  in  the  Delhi  districts,  and  the  propo- 
sition of  Dr.  Gerard  respecting  the  education  of  the  hill  people  of  Subathoo.  From  the 
limited  nature  of  the  means  at  your  disposal,  you  can  only  engage  in  very  limited  under- 
takings; and  where  a preference  must  be  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  com- 
mencing both  at  the  places  of  greatest  importance,  and  with  the  superior  and  middle  classes 
of  the  natives,  from  whom  the  native  agents  whom  you  have  occasion  to  employ  in  the 
functions  or  government  are  most  filly  drawn,  and  whose  influence  on  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  is  the  most  extensive. 

13.  We  have  hopes  that  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  general  committee  will  render 
the  Hindoo  college  at  Benares  a more  useful  institution  than  it  bus  hitherto  proved.  The 
information  respecting  this  semtuary  communicated  with  your  letter,  dated  30th  July  1823, 
is  scanty,  and  the  observations  in  your  recent  letter  ol'*27tii  January  1826,  do  notraise  in  us 
a very  high  opinion  either  of  the  good  effects  which  it  has  produced  or  the  merits  of  the 
superintendence  under  which  it  has  been  conducted.  You  complain  justly  that  the  report 
of  the  annual  examination  in  December  1824,  “was  less  explicit  than  could  be  wished, 
and  that  it  did  not  show  any  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  of  progressive 
and  general  study  which  was  part  of  the  anticipated  reform  of  die  Benares  college.”  We 
desire  it  may  he  notified  to  the  parties  concerned  that  we  have  taken  particular  notice  of  the 
following  passagein  your  letter:  “We  regretted  to  observetlmt  some  uv explained  circumstance 
had  prevented  die  attendance  of  the  local  committee  at  the  disputations  and  distribution  of 
prizes  in  1824;  and  deeming  it  to  bo  of  vital  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  all  the  public 
seminaries  that  the  European  officers  appointed  to  their  control  should  lake  every  opportu- 
nity they  conveniently  can,  of  openly  manifesting  an  active  interest  in  the  institutions  over 
which  they  preside,  we  directed  that  the  attention  of  die  local  committee  should  be  called  to 
these  several  points  by  die  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 

14.  The  details  with  which  you  have  furnished  us  relative  to  the  Madrissa  or  Maliomedan 
college  at  Calcutta  afford  evidence  of  great  improvement,  and  entitle  to  a large,  share  of 
our  approbation  the  persons  who  have  contributed  to  this  desirable  result,  and  in  particular 
Dr.  Lumsden,  its  late  secretary,  “ to  whose  zeal,”  yon  say,  “ for  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, his  unremitting  attention  to  the  details  of  his  fluty,  and  the  talents  and  learning  which 
he  applied  to  its  discharge,  the  essential  reforms  which  have  taken  place  in  the  discipline  and 
system  of  study,  the  spirit  of  industry  and  emulation  prevailing  among  the  students,  and  its 
growing  efficiency  and  reputation  as  a seminary  of  learning,  are  in  a great  measure  to  be 
ascribed.”  Though  highly  gratified  by  the  state  of  the  acquirements  of  the  students  exhi- 
bited at  the  examinations  of  1824  and  1825,  we  have  been  more  particularly  struck  by  the 
testimony  borne  by  the  examiners  to  the  ardour  for  higher  attainments,  and  the  intellectual 
capacity  generally  manifested  by  the  students.  The  deficiency  of  books  and  other  means  of 
r eriving  advantage  from  those  favourable  circumstances,  of  which  emphatic  mention  is  made 
by  the  examiners,  we  are  happy  to  perceive  has  attracted  a due  share  of  your  attention. 

15.  A new  building  for  the  purposes  of  this  institution  appears  from  your  account  to  have 
beeu  undoubtedly  required,  and  we  willingly  sanction  the  expense,  though  it  appears  to  us 
considerable  (ijs.  1,31,808),  and  though  more,  we  apprehend,  lias  been  devoted  to  ornament 

than 
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than  the  occasion  required.  The  appointment  of  Captain  Ruddell  to  supply  the  place  of  

Dr.  Lumsdcn,  and  the  salary  allotted  to  him,  are  approved.*  Appendix  (I.) 

1 6.  You  have  already  received  our  approbation  of  your  design  of  erecting  a Hindoo  college  

at  the  seat  of  government  in  lieu  of  the  projected  colleges  of  Nuddca  and  Bhatir,  and  of  ($•)  Extract,  Letter, 

making  provision  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  European  science  into  the  seminary,  in  L*'e  Blic 

addition  to  the  more  useful  parts  of  Hindoo  literature.  It  affords  us  real  satisfaction  to  find 

not  only  that  this  design  has  been  carried  into  effect,  but  that  one  year’s  experience  of  the  s'semmber  I897. 

proceedings  of  the  institution  after  its  completion,  and  the  first  annual  examination  in 

January  1825,  yield  encouraging  assurance  of  its  future  utility.  The  views  and  objects  of 

the  committee  in  planning  and  conducting  this  institution  accord  entirely  with  our  conceptions, 

and  appear  to  be  happily  seconded  by  the  sentiments  and  disposition  of  the  natives  themselves. 

We  have  perused  with  particular  satisfaction  the  following  passage:  “As  a proof,  at  least, 
of  the  growing  reputation  of  the  Sanscrit  college,  it  may  be  stated,  that  soon  after  the 
examination  nearly  one  hundred  applications  were  received  for  admission  to  the  grammar 
classes  as  out-students  not  receiving  any  allowances.” 

17.  The  cost  of  providing  the  buildings  and  other  accommodations  has  nmountod,  we  see, 
to  1,45,158  rupees,  and  to  render  the  institution  as  extensively  useful  as  you  think  it  ought 
to  be,  an  annual  expense  of  5,000  rupees  above  the  sum  of  25,000  rupees  originally  destined 
for  its  maintenance,  has  appeared  to  you  necessary.  This  additional  sum  you  propose  to 
allow  from  the  General  Education  Fund,  and  as  these  appropriations  appear  all  to  liuve 
been  maturely  considered,  they  have  our  full  approbation. 

18.  The  Vidyalaya  derives  its  origin  from  the  natives  themselves.  In  the  year  1916, some 
of  the  opulent  natives  of  Calcutta  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  founding  a 
seminary  in  which  the  sons  of  Hindoos  might  receive  tuition,  not  only  in  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  blit  also  in  those  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  England.  For  that  purpose  a sum  of  1,13, 179  rupees  was  subscribed;  but  from  some 
errors  in  the  first  appropriation  of  die  money  and  the  reduction  of  interest  on  public  secu- 
rities, the  funds  were  inadequate  to  the  original  design,  and  aid  from  the  Government  had 
been  solicited  more  than  once  by  the  native  managers,  particularly  for  the  means  of  erecting 
a lecture  room  on  the  arrival  of  a philosophical  apparatus  for  their  use  from  the  British 
Indian  Society.  On  consideration  it  appeared  to  you  expedient,  and  we  entirely  concur  in 
the  view  which  you  took  of  the  subject,  to  make  provision  for  this  object  in  the  plan  of  the 
Hindoo  college  which  you  were  contemplating,  and  not  only  to  furnish  a lecture  room  in 
which  the  students  of  tlic  Vidyaluya  might  be  accommodated  together  with  those  of  the 
Hindoo  college,  but  to  endow  a professorship  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  On  an  application  from  the  managers  of  the  Vidyalaya  for  an  allowance 
for  the  hire  of  a lecture  room  and  the  aid  of  a person  competent  to  teach  the  elements  of 
European  science  till  the  Hindoo  college  was  completed  and  a permanent  lecturer  appointed, 
a highly  proper  arrangement  was  entered  into,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  native 
managers,  that  such  assistance  being  granted,  the  General  Committee  of  Education  should 
exercise  a regular  inspection  and  supervising  control,  as  visitors,  over  the  Vidyalaya;  anil  the 
annual  examination  of  the  students  in  1825  was  conducted  at  the  town-hall,  in  presence  of  Mr. 

Harrington,  president  of  the  general  committee,  and  several  European  arid  native  gentlemen. 

19.  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  may  be  anticipated  from  prosecuting  the 
objects  of  lliis  institution,  appeared  to  the  general  committee,  from  this  as  well  as  from  the 
examination  in  1826,  to  be  so  great,  that  they  pressed  upon  you  the  expediency  of  certain 
steps  to  be  taken  for  its  improvement. 

20.  Taking  into  view  the  numbers  of  the  native  youth  who  will  attain  some  command  of 
the  English  language,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  European  sciences  in  the 
English  classes  established  in  the  Madrissa,  in  the  Hindoo  college  of  Government,  and  in  the 
Vidyalaya,  and  tile  importance  of  affording  to  them  the  means  of  going  somewhat  beyond 
the  very  imperfect  attainments  which  are  there  placed  within  their  reach,  the  committee 
were  led  to  consider  the  practicability  of  establishing  classes  or  lectureships  of  some  of  the 
more  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  1st.  Mathematics,  2d.  Natural  Philosophy,  3d.  English 
Literature,  in  which  the  more  promising  of  the  pupils  in  the  English  classes  of  all  the  three 
existing  institutions  might  be  received,  and  where  their  studies  might  be  further  prosecuted. 

From  the  state  of  the  Education  Fund,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  set 
apart  24,000  rupees  for  the  maintenance  of  these  classes,  and  from  their  calculation  it  ap- 
peared that  such  a snm  would  suffice.  The  only  remaining  deficiency  was  that  of  preceptors 
and  books,  and  the  committee  urged  upon  you  the  propriety  of  an  application  to  us  to  send 
from  England  two  carefully  selected  preceptors,  one  for  mathematics  and  one  for  English 
literature,  and  also  for  a supply  of  books,  and  some  additions  to  the  philosophical  apparatus, 
of  which  they  submitted  a list,  which  is  now  before  us. 

21.  Expressing  your  concurrence  with  the  committee  in  these  views,  and  recommending 
them  to  ns  in  the  strongest  terms,  you  suggest  one  alteration.  Iu  the  appropriation  of  the 
24,000  rupees,  which  the  committee  proposed  to  deduct  from  the  Education  Fund,  were 
included  salaries  of  400  rupees  per  month  for  each  of  the  professors;  and  the  committee 
expressed  a hope  that  if  somewhat  larger  allowances  were  required  to  induce  individuals 
properly  qualified  to  leave  England,  we  would  allow  the  excess,  which  the  Education  Fund 
would  iiol  be  able  to  afford,  to  be  defrayed  by  Government.  You  proceed  to  express  your 
“anxious  hope  that  the  measures  described  will  obtain  our  approbation  and  countenance,’* 
and  add,  “we  need  not  point  out  to  your  liberality  ami  discernment  how  esscniial  a boon  it 
will 

* Secretary  to  the  college  council,  salary  300  rupees  per  annum. 
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-will  confer  on  the  cause  which  we  are  advocating,  if  your  Honourable  Court  will  bo  pleased 

Appendix  (I.)  to  appoint  two  well-qualified  and  accomplished  professors  for  the  colleges  at  this  presidency, 

on  liberal  and  adequate  salaries,  free  of  any  charge  on  the  Education  Fund.  The  remaining 

Education  nf  expenditure  for  the  new  seminary  would  of  course  he  supplied  from  the  latter  source.” 
Natives.  22.  It  cannot  hut  afford  us  great  satisfaction  to  observe  your  anxious  concern  for  the 

interests  of  the  vast  population  subject  to  your  government;  and  the  zeal,  tempered  by 
prudence  and  discretion,  which  all  your  measures  on  this  subject  have  evinced.  You  appi  ,i'r 
to  us,  in  the  steps  which  youhave  taken,  to  have  been  guided  by  events,  instead  of  outrunning 
them,  and  the  measures  you  propose  are  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  were  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  We  are  therefore  well-disposed  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and  to  sanction  the  employment  of  the  means  which  appear  to  you 
best  calculated  for  promoting  the  success  of  your  wise  and  benevolent  endeavours.  We  shall 
immediately  take  steps  for  procuring  two  preceptors,  who,  besides  having  the  requisite  literary 
attainments,  may  unite  discretion  and  good  seusc  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  work  in  which 
they  are  to  be  engaged.  The  supply  of  books  and  of  instruments,  the  expense  of  which  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Committee  to  defray  out  of  the  Education  Fund,  will  also  be  attended 
to,  and  you  will  receive  due  notification  its  soon  ns  the  objects  have  been  effected. 

23.  In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  remark  to  you,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  reflection  has  already  occurred  to  you,  that,  adverting  to  the  daily  increasing  demand 
for  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  in  important  departments 
of  the  government,  the  first  object  of  improved  education  should  he  to  prepare  a body  of 
individuals  for  discharging  public  duties.  It  may,  we  trust,  be  expected  that  the  intended 
course  of  education  will  not  only  produce  a higher  degree  of  intellectual  fitness,  but  that  it 
will  con  tribute  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  those  who  partake  of  its  advantages,  and  supply 
you  with  servants  to  whose  probity  you  may,  with  increased  confidence,  commit  offices  of 
trust.  To  this,  the  last  and  highest  object  of  education,  we  expect  that  a large  share  of 
your  attention  will  he  applied.  Wo  desire  that  the  discipline  of  these  institutions  may  be 
mainly  directed  towards  raising  among  the  students  that  rational  self-esteem  which  is  the 
best  security  against  degrading  vices,  and  we  particularly  direct  that  the  greatest  pains  may 
be  taken  to  create  habits  of  veracity  and  fidelity,  by  inspiring  the  youths  with  a due  sense 
of  their  importance,  and  by  distinguishing  with  the  approbation  of  Government,  or  its  dis- 
countenance, those  who  do  or  do  not  possess  these  qxialifications. 

24.  We  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  important  questions  relating  to  the  means  of  avail- 
ing yourselves;  for  the  service  of  Government,  or  the  superior  qualifications  which  may  be 
expected  from  a better  education,  and  also  of  rendering  appointment  to  office  an  encourage- 
ment to  study  and  good  conduct,  have  seriously  engaged  your  attention.  We  approve  the 
instructions  which  you  addressed  to  the  several  courts,  sudder,  provincial,  and  mofussil, 
respecting  the  selection  of  individuals  for  public  offices  in  the  Judicial  department,  particu- 
larly those  of  law  officer,  pleader,  sudder  n raven,  and  moonsiff. 

25.  There  being  no  means  of  providing  hooks  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  sufficient 
abundance,  at  a moderate  cost,  except  by  printing,  and  no  press  existing  by  which  they 
could  he  supplied,  the  general  committee  have  thought  it  necessary  to  charge  themselves 
with  this  department  also.  The  original  cost,  13,000  rupees,  with  a monthly  establishment 
of  7 15  rupees,  authorized  from  the  Education  Fund,  may  in  time  he  defrayed  by  a moderate 
profit  proposed  to  bo  made  in  the  sale  of  the  hooka. 

26.  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  general  committee  to  make  a 
report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  no  fear  that 
they  will  overlook  the  importance  of  these  more  numerous  though  inferior  seminaries;  and 
we  expect  at  no  distant  date  to  receive  a satisfactory  account  both  of  their  actual  state  and 
of  the  improvements  of  which  they  appear  to  he  susceptible. 

27.  You  terminate  your  report  with  a very  pleasing  proof  of  the  approbation  with  which 
your  exertions  for  improving  the  education  of  the  natives  are  viewed  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  of  the  cordial  co-operation  which  you  may  hereafter  expect  from  them.  Three 
natives  of  the  Hindoo  laith,  the  rajahs  Knlisunker  Ghosuh,  Harrinath  Raec  and  Bndynalh 
Race  have  placed  respectively  the  following  donations  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction,  20,000  sicca  rupees,  22,000,  and  50,000.  We  observe  with 
great  pleasure  the  manner  in  which  you  expressed  your  sense  of  these  acts  of  generous  confi- 
dence in  the  British  Government,  by  honorary  distinctions  to  the  donors,  and  we  authorize 
you  to  communicate  to  them  the  favourable  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  their  conduct 
by  die  authorities  in  England. 

(9.)  Extract  Letter,  

in  the  Revenue 

u<7ennT;'  (9.)— EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Revenue  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to 

24  October  1 827.  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  24th  October  1827. 

Letter  from,  dated  Spilt  Jillv  182.3,  57.  We  have  read  the  statements  relative  to  the  establishment  and 

143W  147.  Grant of400  nqiues  per  successful  progress  of  this  school  with  very  groat  interest.  That  a desire 
month, in  aid  ahhe l-.mihol  the  l-Yce  for  education  of  a higher  kind  than  could  be  furnished  by  the  regimental 
School  e-tnblis  .et  hi  .iiwnpore.  schools,  should  he  so  extensively  and  strongly  felt  at  Cawnpore,  is 
to  us  a most  gratifying  circumstance.  The  course  pursued  by  the  public-spirited  individuals 
who  set  the  institution  on  foot  appears  to  have  been  judicious ; and  noiliing  can  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  learn  that  English  and  Native  hoys,  both  Hindoo  and  Mussulman, 
learn  together  their  respective  languages,  English,  Iijndostanee,  .and  Persian;  that  their 
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association  as  mutually  advantageous;  and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  reading  of  

English  books,  even  the  Bible.  Our  views  with  regard  to  education  generally  have  been  Appendix  (I.) 
slated  to  you  on  former  occasions.  Our  anxiety  in  this  case  regards  the  means  of  . ^ _ 
securing  a continuance  of  such  good  management,  that  a disposition  to  resort  to  the  (90  Extract  Letter 
school  may  he  promoted,  the  application  of  the  pupils  may  be  directed  to  die  best  objects  i?  e%c'ni1 
of  instruction,  and  their  progress  be  rendered  as  great  as  possible.  The  funds  which,  t0  . ' 

with  our  approbation  hereby  fully  granted,  you  have  proposed  to  supply  are,  wc  see,  2i  October  1827. 
destined  chiefly  to  provide  an  European  of  liberal  education  to  superintend  the  school,  and 
as  much  must  depend  upon  the  choice  of  die  individual,  we  shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  you 
havo  procured  for  this  situation  a person  who  shall  unite  the  qualifications  of  sense,  temper 
and  liberality,  with  sufficient  acquirements,  and  a warm  zeal  lor  the  object  he  is  employed 
to  promote. 


(10.) — EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Separate  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 

to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  18th  February  1829.  (_ lO.jExtroctLetter 

J J in  Separate 

RS.  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  which  might  seem  to  discountenance  the  laudable  Department, 
endeavours  of  our  Indian  governments  to  promote  the  education  and  moral  improvement  to  Bengal ; 
ot  the  people.  Wo  have  no  such  intention.  We  must  nevertheless  observe,  that  ends,  in  18  February  1829. 
themselves  most  desirable,  are  not  always  sought  by  the  most  judicious  means.  Indeed, 
in  fitutions,  of  which  the  objects  are  most  excellent,  are  sometimes  those  which  degenerate 
the  most  rapidly,  for  persons  are  often  deterred  .from  pointing  out  the  bad  purposes  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  perverted  by  the  apprehension  of  being  thought  unfriendly  to 
their  objects. 

89.  Before  schools  and  school-books  are  provided,  there  should  he  at  least  a reasonable 
probability  of  their  being  attended  and  read.  Before  schoolmasters  are  appointed,  strict 
inquiry  should  he  made  into  their  qualifications  for  communicating  instruction.  Anti  when 
seminaries  of  a higher  order  are  founded,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that,  w ore  the  country 
studded  with  them,  they  would  be  wholly  unprofitable,  both  to  Government  and  the  people, 
unless  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  them  were  really  useful,  and  their  tendency  to 
degenerate  were  closely  watched  and  provided  against. 

90.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  that  the  great  objects  of  education  will  be  far  more 
effectually  accomplished  by  means  of  a suialll  sum  judiciously  applied,  than  by  acting  on 
the  supposition,  that  your  success  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  sums  you  expend. 

91.  In  your  Revenue  Letter  of  the  30th  July  1823,  (para.  107,)  you  announced  your 
intention  of  appropriating  to  tlie  object  of  public  instruction  a lac  of  rupees  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  such  assignment  as  had  been  made  by  Government  previously  to  the  Act  53d 
of  his  late  Majesty,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  above-mentioned  sum  was  intended,  by 
the  Act  in  question,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal,  not  exclusively  of  one  government,  but 
of  all  the  three  governments  of  India;  and  forgetting  also  that  it  was  to  be  so  applicable 
only  in  the  event  of  there  being  a surplus  revenue,  after  defraying  nil  the  expenses  of  the 
government  From  the  statement  below*,  you  will  perceive  that  the  sum  expended  is  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  sura  conditionally  allowed. 


(11.) — LETTER,  in  the  Public  Deportment,  to  Bangui , dated  29th  September  1330.  ^ ^ ^ 
lJnra.  1.  Our  last  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  native  education,  was  dated  5th  Sep-  in  the  Public 
tember  1827,  since  which  we  have  received  your  letter  in  the  Persian  department,  dated  Department, 

21st  August  1829,  to  which  wo  now  proceed  to  reply.  to  Bengal;  29 

2.  The  report  which  you  have  furnished  to  us  in  this  letter,  of  the  result  of  the  measures  September  1830. 
for  the  education  of  the  natives  already  sanctioned  by  us,  has  afforded  us  the  highest  satis- 
faction. The  experiment  of  establishing  seminaries  for  giving  instruction  to  the  people  of 

India,  ofa  higher  land  than  any  which  they  previously  possessed,  hasbeen  successful  in  adegree, 
not  merely  equal,  but  superior  to  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  great  and  rapidly 
increasing  efficiency  and  popularity  of  these  institutions,  not  only  affords  complete  proof 
that  their  establishment  was  called  for  by  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  but  also  conveys  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the  higher  classes  of  our 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  subjects  are  ripe  for  a still  further  extension  among  them  of  Euro- 
pean education,  and  European  science  and  literature- 

3.  We  shall  briefly  pass  in  review  die  present  state  of  each  of  the  colleges  established  under 
your  presidency,  principally  in  order  that  you  may  receive  in  each  instance  specifically  the 

expression 

Kupees 
per  Mensem. 


* Bengal  -----  2,28,022 

Fort  St.  George  * - - 53,820 

Bombay  - - - 99,395 

I'rince  of  Wales’  Island,  Singapore, &c.  11,808 

Total  - Ms.  3.93,015 


(445.— I.)  3 u 4 
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Appendix  (I.) 

Education  of 
Natives. 


expression  of  our  warmest  approbation,  both  ns  respects  the  general  system  on  which  these 
various  institutions  have  been  conducted,  and  the  particular  improvements  which  you  have 
successfully  introduced. 

<1.  The  Madrissa  or  Mahomedan  college  of  Calcutta,  has  now  78  students  on  the  founda- 
tion ; die  number  of  those  who  pay  for  their  education  is  not  stated.  The  progress  of  the 
students,  almost  without  exception  in  the  various  studies  pursued  at  the  college,  is  extremely 
creditable,  and  every  year  exhibits  a higher  degree  of  proficiency  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  Admission  into  the  Madrissa  having  been  made  a subject  of  competition,  and  assigned 
as  a reward  to  the  most  deserving  among  the  candidates,  the  scale  of  attainments  which 
they  bring  with  them  on  entering  the  college,  has  been  so  greatly  raised  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a school  preparatory  to  the  Madrissa,  is  no  longer  considered  necessary.  The 
studies  of  the  mathematical  class  have  been  made  to  include  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  a 
medical  class  has  been  established ; translations  into  Arabic  of  good  elementary  works  on 
both  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  in  preparation.  An  English  class  has  since  been 
added  to  the  college. 

5.  At  the  Sanscrit  college  of  Calcutta  the  number  of  pupils  is  now  176,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  : of  these  only  99  receive  allowances  from  the  college.  While  the  peculiar  studies 
of  the  place  have  been  prosecuted  with  great  success,  wc  are  happy  to  perceive  that  very 
important  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  instruction.  The  English 
language  and  anatomy  on  European  principles,  are  now  taught  to  considerable  numbers,  and 
with  most  encouraging  results.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  examined  the  medical 
class,  “ the  triumph  gained  over  native  prejudices  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  this 
class,  in  which,  not  only  arc  the  hones  of  the  human  skeleton  handled  without  reluctance, 
hut  in  some  instances  dissection  of  the  soft  parts  of  animals  performed  by  the  students 
themselves.’’  The  study  of  mathematics  is  also  successfully  prosecuted  in  this  college. 

6.  But  the  Vidyaluya  or  Anglo-Indian  college,  originally  established  by  the  natives 
themselves,  for  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  for  education  through  the  medium 
of  that  language  exclusively,  has  had  more  decided  success  than  either  of  the  other  Calcutta 
colleges.  The  number  ol'  scholars  is  now  436,  of  whom  all  except  100  pay  for  their  tuition. 
Tlio  progress  of  these  pupils  is  highly  encouraging,  the  higher  classes  being  able  to  com- 
pose tolerably  in  English,  and  to  read  the  best  authors  in  the  English  language.  The 
study  of  mathematics,  both  in  the  geometrical  and  in  the  algebraical  branch,  has  been  in- 
troduced with  success.  Lectures  are  delivered  in  natural  philosophy  anti  chemistry,  which 
are  attended  by  the  pupils  both  of  this  and  of  the  Sanscrit  college,  and  their  progress  is 
reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

7.  The  colleges  of  which  we  have  sanctioned  the  establishment  at  Delhi  and  at  Agra, 
have  now  come  into  operation.  The  native  languages  and  Jaw  are  ns  yet  the  principal 
object  of  attention  at  these  seminaries  ; but  an  English  class  has  recently  been  established 
at  each.  The  elements  of  mathematics  are  also  studied  at  the  Delhi  college,  and  at  Agra 
many  of  the  students  study  the  elements  of  geography,  ustronomy  anti  mathematics,  agree- 
ably to  the  European  systems.  At  the  Delhi  college  the  number  of  students  is  199,  of 
whom  32  form  the  Arabic,  and  126  the  Persian  class,  13  are  studying  Sanscrit,  and  28 
English.  At  the  Agra  college  the  total  number  is  198,  of  whom  129  are  attached  to  the 
Persian,  and  69  to  die  Hindoo  department,  of  these  only  85  receive  stipends  from  the  col- 
lege, 1 14  attend  without  nny  pecuniary  allowance.  At  both  institutions  the  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  students  arc  most  favourable;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  the  different  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  a few  of  the  lowest 
excepted,  mix  together  for  purposes  of  education  without  the  slightest  reluctance  or 
inconvenience. 

8.  The  college  at  Benares  now  contains  244  students,  of  whom  102  are  on  the  founda- 
tion, the  remainder  are  free  students.  The  studies  of  this  institution  have  not  yet  extended 
hevond  the  native  languages,  literature  and  laws;  but  in  these  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents is  reported  to  have  greatly  increased. 

9.  Such  having  been  the  success  of  the  seminaries  for  native  education  already  established, 
and  the  proficiency  ns  well  as  the  number  of  the  students  at  each  receiving  every  year  a 
considerable  increase,  those  institutions  must  now  annually  send  forth  a number  of  students 
who  have  learned  all  which  the  colleges  where  they  were  educated  are  adequate,  on  their 
present  footing,  to  teach ; and  it  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  to  these  and  to 
others  of  the  native  youth,  the  moans  should  be  afforded  of  cultivating  the  English  language 
and  literature,  and  acquiring  a knowledge  of  European  science,  and  a familiarity  with 
European  ideas,  in  a higher  degree  tbnn  has  yet  been  within  their  power.  The  documents 
now  under  review  afford  most  gratifying  proofs  that  a scheme  of  this  extended  nature  would 
now  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  higher  t anks  of  the  natives  under  your  Government.  Of 
the  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  establishment  and  success  of  the  An- 
glo-Indian college  is  sufficient  evidence ; and  we  learn  with  extreme  pleasure  the  opinion 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  partly  founded  on  the  personal  observa- 
tion and  inquiries  of  several  of  their  members,  that  “ the  time  lms  arrived  when  English 
tuition  will  be  widely  acceptable  to  the  natives  in  the  Upper  Provinces.” 

10.  Your  attention  has  been  anxiously  directed  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object, 
aud  in  particular  to  the  comparative  expediency  of  establishing  separate  English  colleges, 
or  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  the  existing  institutions,  so  as  to  render  them  adequate  to  that 
more  extensive  purpose.  You  have  transmitted  to  us  several  most  interesting  communica- 
tions from  the  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and  from  the  local  committee  of 
the  Delhi  College  on  this  question. 
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11.  Both  the  committees  give  a decided  preference  to  the  plan  of  establishing  separate 

colleges  for  the  study  of  English,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  European  knowledge  through  Appendix  (I.) 

the  medium  of  the  English  language.  They  urge  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  English  — — 

eau  only  be  acquired  by  natives  through  a course  of  study  beginning  early  in  life,  and  (11.)  Letter, 
continued  for  many  years;  that  the  knowledge  of  onr  language  and  of  European  science  the  Public 
which  could  be  acquired  in  a course  of  education ' mainly  directed  to  other  objects,  would  Department, 
not  contribute  in  any  high  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  character  and  intellect, 

while  the  native  languages  and  literature  maybe  adequately  pursued,  as  a subordinate  1830.  *' 

branch  of  education,  in  an  English  college ; and  that  anything  beyond  the  mere  elements 
of  European  science  is  most  advantageously  taught  through  the  European  languages,  with 
the  additional  recommendation,  that  when  so  taught,  it  comes  into  less  direct  collision  with 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Mahoiuedans  and  Hindoos. 

12.  By  these  arguments  you  have  been  convinced,  and  you  have  accordingly  authorized 
the  establishment  of  an  English  college  ut  Delhi  and  another  at  Benares.  The  project  of 
establishing  one  at  Calcutta  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  abandoned;  the  Anglo-Indian 
college,  under  its  present  superintendence,  being  found  capable  of  answering  the  purpose. 

13.  "While  we  attach  much  more  importance  than  is  attached  by  the  two  committees,  to 
the  amount  of  useful  instruction  which  can  be  communicated  to  the  natives  through  then- 
own  languages,  wc  fully  concur  with  them  in  thinking  it.  highly  advisable  to  enable  nnd 
encourage  a large  number  of  the  natives  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  English ; 
being  convinced  that  the  higher  tone  and  better  spirit  of  European  literature  can  produce 
their  full  effect  only  on  those  who  become  familiar  with  them  in  the  original  languages. 

While,  too,  we  agree  with  the  committee  that  the  higher  branches  of  science  may  he  more 
advantageously  studied  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  tluin  in  translations  into  the  Oriental 
tongues,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  fittest  persons  for  translating  English  scientific 
books,  or  for  putting  their  substance  into  a shape  adapted  to  Asiatic  students,  are  natives 
who  have  studied  profoundly  in  the  original  works. 

14.  On  these  grounds  we  concur  with  you  in  tlmiking  it  desirable  that  the  English  course 
of  education  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  course  of  Oriental  study  at  the  native  col- 
leges, and  should  be  attended  for  the  most  part  by  a different  set  of  students.  This,  how- 
ever, doe3  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  two  courses  of  study  should  be  prosecuted  in  two 
separate  institutions.  At  the  Agra  college  the  Persian  and  the  Hindoo  branches  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  though  some  of  the  students  are  attached  to  both  departments,  the 
greater  number  confine  themselves  to  one  or  the  other.  If  an  English  department  were 
similarly  attached  to  that  college  or  to  the  college  at  Delhi,  the  English  language  and 
literature  might  be  taught  classically,  and  the  sciences  might  be  taught  in  English,  not- 
withstanding that  studies  of  another  character  were  pursued  within  the  same  walls. 

15.  It  would  he  desirable,  whenever  practicable,  to  select  aa  teachers  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  persons  competent  to  give  scientific  instruction.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  the  instance  of  Dr.  Tytler,  with  the  happiest,  success,  and  we  should  think 
that  our  medical  service  must  afford  other  individuals  equally  competent,  and  equally 
ardent  in  the  cause  of  native  education.  Elementary  teachers  of  English,  arc  already 
attached  to  all  the  colleges  under  your  government,  except  that  of  Benares ; and  you  will  be 
best  able  to  judge  in  each  particular  instance  what  assistance  it  may  be  necessary  to  afford 
to  the  director  of  the  English  studies  at  the  colleges,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the 
drudgery  of  conducting  the  lower  classes  through  the  spelling-book  and  grammar. 

16.  While  we  thus  approve  and  sanction  the  measures  which  you  propose  for  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  the  study  of  European  science  through  its  medium, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  put  you  on  your  guard  against  a disposition  of  which  we  perceive 
some  traces  in  the  general  committee,  and  still  more  in  the  local  committee  of  Delhi,  to 
underrate  the  importance  of  what  may  he  done  to  spread  useful  knowledge  among  the 
natives  through  the  medium  of  books  and  oral  instruction  in  their  own  languages.  That 
more  complete  education  which  is  to  commence  by  a thorough  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, can  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  a very  small  proportion  of  the  natives  of  India; 
but  intelligent  natives  who  have  been  thus  educated,  may,  as  teachers  in  colleges  and 
schools,  or  as  the  writers  or  translators  of  useful  books,  contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
the  more  general  extension  among  their  countrymen  of  a portion  of  the  acquirements 
which  they  have  themselves  gained,  and  may  communicate  in  some  degree  to  the  native 
literature,  and  to  the  minds  of  the  native  community,  that  improved  spirit  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  themselves  have  imbibed  from  the  influence  of  European  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. You  should  cause  it  to  be  generally  known  that,  every  qualified  native  who  will 
zealously  devote  himself  to  this  task,  will  be  held  in  high  honour  by  you ; that  every 
assistance  and  encouragement,  pecuniary  or  otherwise  which  the  case  may  require,  will  he 
liberally  afforded;  and  that  no  service  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a native  to  render  to  the 
British  Government,  will  be  moi-o  highly  acceptable. 

17.  The  establishment  of  colleges  is  of  little  use  without  the  provision  of  appropriate 
hooks,  both  for  college  instruction  and  subsequent  rending.  Your  greatest  attention  is  due 
to  this  object,  and  wc  are  happy  to  perceive  that  it  is  bestowed.  A certain  portion  of  the 
thuds  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  committee  is  employed  in  printing  such  of  the  hooks 
which  already  exist  in  the  native  languages  ns  arc  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  various 
colleges,  and  other  school-books  prepared  and  translated  for  the  purpose.  The  Calcutta 
School  Society  co-operates  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  and  affords  the  aid  of  a portion  of 
Us  funds.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  hooks  selected  should  be  instructive  in 
their  matter,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholars  and  calculated  to  inspire  a taste  for 
further  acquirements.  Wc  shall  more  readily  sanction  expense  judiciously,  incurred  for 
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Education  of 
Natives. 


this  purpose  than  for  any  other  object  connected  with  native  education,  because  it  is  the 
point  in  which  your  present  means  are  most  deficient,  and  because  much  of  the  expenditure 
will  probably  in  time  be  reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  extra  copies  of  the  works  printed. 

18.  There  are  several  subsidiary  measures  which  you  have  adopted,  and  others  which 
you  propose  to  adopt,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  natives  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved 
means  of  education  now  placed  or  about  to  be  placed  within  their  reach  : to  these  wc  shall 
now  advert, 

19.  You  have  employed  part  of  the  interest  of  the  various  donations  which  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  committee  by  the  well-directed  benevolence  of  several 
native  gentlemen,  in  the  endowment  of  scholarships,  to  enable  persons  who  lmve  distinguished 
themselves  at  any  of  the  colleges  to  continue  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  beyond  the 
period  at  which  their  necessities  would  otherwise  have  compelled  them  to  quit  the  college 
aud  enter  into  active  life.  Provided  that  this  privilege  is  restricted,  as  you  intend,  to  young 
men  who  have  afforded  proof  of  peculiar  capacity  aud  industry,  it  appears  to  us  to  he  a highly 
useful  and  proper  mode  of  eucouragiug  aud  1’nc'ditatiug  tlieir  acquisition  o f high  attainments. 
We  trust  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  and  the  growing  sense  among  the  native  commu- 
nity of  the  value  of  an  improved  education,  will  speedily  enable  you  to  renounce  the  practice 
of  granting  stipends  to  students  who  merely  go  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
We  perceive  with  satisfaction  that  you  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  stipends  allowed  to 
the  students  of  the  Calcutta  Madrissa ; and  likewise,  as  wc  infer  from  an  expression  of  the 
committee,  to  those  of  the  Agra  college. 

20.  With  a view  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  possessed  by  the  natives 
attached  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  capacity  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  officers,  and 
to  induce  candidates  for  these  situations  to  qualify  themselves  at  the  government  colleges, 
you  have  passed  a Regulation  requiring  that  all  applicants  for  such  appointments,  unless  they 
can  produce  certificates  of  qualification  from  some  of  the  government  colleges,  must  submit 
to  au  examination  by  a committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  You  considered  that  the 
Presidency  was  the  only  place  at  which  the  materials  existed  for  such  a committee ; the 
examinations  must  therefore  in  general  be  conducted  by  written  interrogatories,  and  other 
exercises,  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  the  answers  are  to  be  given, 
or  the  exercises  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  court  where  the 
vacancy  has  occurred.  Should  this  experiment  succeed,  you  propose  to  extend  the  same 
regulation  to  candidates  for  the  various  judicial  situations  to  which  natives  arc  eligible ; 
and  you  have  authorized  all  students  of  the  colleges  obtaining  from  these  institutions  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  in  what  is  there  taught,  to  practise  ns  pleaders  in  any  of  tire  courts 
of  law. 

21.  Of  these  rules  wc  approve.  We,  however,  think  it  advisable  to  caution  you  against, 
certain  danger's,  the  possibility  of  which  has  been  suggested  by  experience  already  acquired 
at  anotiier  presidency. 

22.  Mr.  Walters,  the  acting  judge  of  the  zillah  of  Chittoor,  represented  to  the  Madras 
government,  in  answer  to  Queries  addressed  to  Him  respecting  tire  qualifications  of  tire 
vakeels  practising  in  his  court,  that  the  principal  caution  necessary  in  appointing  them  to 
the  situation  of  sudder  ameous  was,  “ that  they  introduce  no  law  into  their  decrees  in  cases 
which  ought  to  he  decided  according  to  the  established  usages  and  customs  of  the  country. 
I am  induced  to  point,  out  this,  because  in  their  appeals  I perceive  t.hc  evil  to  exist  to  art 
extent  which  should  ho  checked ; and  it  is  much  better  that  these  elementary  principles 
should  be  taught  them  in  the  college,  than  in  the  courts.  The  people  of  a village  expect 
their  differences  to  be  adjusted  according  to  custom  which  has  obtained  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  cannot  be  desirous,  when  such  customs  do  not  interfere  witlr  any  principle  of 
justice,  that  they  should  he  set  aside  by  the  operations  of  a law  of  which  neither  themselves 
nor  their  ancestors  ever  heard,  aird  which,  if  not  unjust  in  its  application  to  their  case,  is  iir 
their  conception  altogether'  unintelligible." 

23.  Sir  Thomas  Muuro,  in  a Minute  which  was  communicated  to  you,  and  is  recorded 
on  your  Judicial  Consultations  of  22d  September  1825,  observes:  “The  knowledge  of 
law,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Regulations,  acquired  by  the  college  students,  are  no  doubt 
valuable  attainments,  hut  they  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  render  a man  fit  for  the  situation 
of  district  moonsiff.  They  will  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  good  character,  of  habits 
of  business,  of  application  and  of  sound  judgment,  and  a knowledge  of  local  habits  and 
customs.  The  instruction  received  at  the  college  is  better  adapted  to  qualify  men  for  the 
duties  of  law  officers  and  pleaders,  than  for  those  of  district  moonsiffs.” 

24.  Under  your  presidency  the  cases  of  a civil  nature,  in  which  the  courts  administer  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Mahomedan  laws,  are  almost  exclusively  cases  of  inheritance,  marriage  and 
caste*,  while  even  in  these  cases  the  authority  of  the  law  books  is  liable  to  be  superseded 
by  evidence  of  contrary  custom.  In  criminal  cases  the  Hindoo  law  is  entirely  abolished, 
aud  the  Mahomedan  in  a great  measure  superseded.  It  is  true  that  the  law  administered 
by  the  courts  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country ; but  this  law  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hindoo  aud  Mahomedan  law  books ; it  con- 
sists, as  Mr.  Walters  has  observed,  in  “ custom,  which  has  obtained  from  time  immemorial.” 


* In  suits  regarding  succession,  inheritance,  marriage,  ami  caste,  and  all  religious  usages  and 
institutions,  the  Mahomedan  laws  with  respect  to  Mahomedans,  and  the  Hindoo  laws  with  regard 
to  Hindoos,  are  to  bo  considered  as  tliu  general  rules,  by  which  the  judges  am  to  form  their 
decisions.  Li  the  respective  cases,  the  Mahomedan  aud  I-Iindoo  law  officers  of  the  court  are  to 
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Nor  is  this  circumstance  peculiar  to  India:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  common  to  nearly  sill  the 
nations  of  the  world.  In  our  own  country  and  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  code  Appendix  (I.) 
or  statute  hook  there  obtaining  would  convoy  always  a most  incomplete,  and  generally  a 
most  erroneous  notion  of  the  actual  law  of  the  country;  but  wherever  the  decisions  of  the  > 
courts  of  justice  are  regularly  reported  and  quoted  as  precedents,  a custom  1ms  no  sooner  ®,  “ ‘c 
received  the  sanction  of  a judicial  decision  than  it  passes  into  the  books  of  reports,  where  it  to  'jjL.naai . ’ 
limy  be  studied,  and  learned  in  the  course  of  a legal  education,  lu  India,  however,  where  2 9 September 
this  takes  place  to  a very  limited  extent,  the  customs  which  principally  compose  the  law  1830. 
really  in  force  are  not,  to  he  found  in  any  books  whatever,  they  must  be  ascertained  by 
specific  evidence  3u  each  case  as  it  arises,  and  can  be  learned  only  in  the  courts  themselves, 
not  at  a place  of  education.  These  customs  moreover  are  so  extremely  diversified,  many 
of  them  varying  almost  from  village  to  village,  that  a digest  of  customs,  however  carefully 
executed,  would  rarely  supersede  the  necessity  of  learning  in  each  case,  the  custom  of  the 
places  concerned,  from  the  testimony  of  inhabitants  or  from  documentary  evidence. 

25.  The  book  law  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  being  so  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  administration  of  justice  as  at  present  conducted,  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
requiring  from  candidates  for  the  situation  of  law  officers,  or  for  judicial  situations,  a pro- 
ficiency in  any  of  the  branches  of  that  law,  except  those  to  which  we  have  above  adverted, 
as  being  actually  in  force.  As  a qualification  to  be  required  in  candidates  for  judicial 
situations,  a knowledge  of  such  of  the  Regulations  of  your  government  as  they  will  have  to 
administer  is  of  far  greater  importance ; and  in  this  they  should  be  subjected  to  a strict 
examination. 

26.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  you  to  be  fully  assured,  not  only  of  our  anxiety  that  the 
judicial  offices  to  which  natives  are  at  present  eligible  should  be  properly  filled,  but  of  our 
earnest  wish  and  hope  to  see  them  qualified  for  situations  of  higher  importance  and  trust. 

There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  we  look  with  greater  interest  at  the  exertions  you  are  now 
making  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  than  as  being  calculated  to  raise  up  a class  of 
persons  qualified,  by  their  intelligence  and  morality,  for  high  employments  in  the  civil 
administration  of  India.  As  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  most  desirable  object,  we  rely 
chiefly  on  their  becoming,  through  a familiarity  with  European  literature  and  science,  imbued 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  civilized  Europe,  on  the  general  cultivation  of  their  under- 
standings, and  specifically  on  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  general 
jurisprudence.  We  wish  you  to  consider  this  as  our  deliberate  view  of  the  scope  and  end 
to  which  all  your  endeavours  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  natives  should  refer. 

And  the  active  spirit  of  benevolence,  guided  by  judgment,  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
your  exertions,  assures  us  of  your  ready  and  zealous  co-operation  towards  an  end  which 


we  have  so  deeply  at  heart. 

27.  With  a view  to  give  the  natives  an  additional  motive  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English 
language,  you  have  it  in  contemplation  gradually  to  introduce  English  as  the  language  of 
public  business  in  idl  its  departments;  and  you  have  determined  to  begin  at  once  by 
adopting  tlio  practice  of  corresponding  in  English  with  all  native  princes  or  persons  of  rank 
who  are  known  to  understand  that  language,  or  to  have  persons  about  them  who  under- 
stand it.  From  the  meditated  change,  in  the  language  of  public  business,  including  judicial 
proceedings,  you  anticipate  several  collateral  advantages,  the  principal  of  which  is,  that  the 
judge,  or  other  European  officer,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which 
the  proceedings  are  held,  will  he,  and  appear  lo  be,  less  dependent  upon  the  natives  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  those  natives  will,  in  consequence,  enjoy  fewer  opportunities 
of  bribery,  or  other  undue  emolument. 

28.  If  the  question  were  solely  between  retaining  the  Persian  us  the  language  of  public 
business  and  replacing  it  byt.hc  English,  the  change  would  noth  & prim  d facie  decidedly 
objectionable,  and  we  should  willingly  rely  upon  your  judgment  and  superior  local  know- 
ledge as  a security  that  its  advantages  and  inconveniences  would  be  duly  weighed.  But  if 
any  change  be  made  in  the  existing  practice,  it  is  deserving  of  great  consideration,  whether 
that  change  ought  not  rather  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  language  than  of  our 
own,  as  the  language  at  least  of  judicial  proceedings. 

29.  It  is  highly  important  that  justice  should  be  administered  in  a language  familiar  to 
the  judge,  but  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  it  should  be  administered  in  a language  familiar 
to  the  litigant  parties,  to  them  vakeels,  and  to  the  people  at  large;  and  it  is  easier  for  the  judge 
to  acquire  the  language  of  the  people  than  for  the  people  to  acquire  the  language  of  the 
judge.  You  are  indeed  partly  influenced  by  a desire  to  render  this  last  acquirement  more 
common,  but  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  tbe  parties  concerned  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
eases  which  come  before  our  courts,  cannot  be  expected  to  learn  a foreign  language,  and  we 
therefore  are  of  opinion,  that  at  least  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  be 
excepted  from  the  practice  which  you  propose  gradually  to  introduce,  and  be  conducted  in 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  particular  zillali,  or  district,  unless,  upon  consideration,  you 
should  see  good  reason  for  adhering  to  the  present  practice. 

30.  These  objections  do  not  apply  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  introduction  of  English  as 
the  language  of  complimentary  correspondence  of  (traces  from  natives  of  rank  and  the 
replies  to  them,  and  of  political  negotiation,  but  we  do  not  think  that  you  have  sufficiently 
adverted  to  the  danger  of  rendering  the  parties  with  whom  you  correspond  in  English 
dependent  upon  the  natives  (perl taps  in  the  employment  of  the  officers  of  Government)  to 
whom  they  would  probably  nave  recourse  to  explain  the  communications  made  to  them, 
and  to  put  their  own  representations  into  English. 

31.  We  have  observed  with  particular  satisfaction,  that, in  addition  to  the  donations  from 
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10,000  rupees  from  Bnpoo  Goorsopershacl  Bose.  We  approve  of  your  having  allowed  Ike 
subscribers  to  the  fund  to  nominate  one  free  scholar  for  every  10,000  rupees  subscribed. 

32.  We  approve  of  the  intention  which  you  express  to  establish,  as  soon  ns  the  means  at 
your  disposal  admit  of  the  expense,  a college  at  Bareilly. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  elementary  schools  which  were  established  by  Government  in 
various  parts  of  India  previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  general  committee,  we  consider 
them  of  subordinate  importance  ; instruction  in  reading  and  writing  being  already  very 
generally  diffused  among  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  territories  under  your  presidency. 
Wc  perceive  that  you  are  careful  not  to  allow  these  establishments  to  consume  resources 
disproportioned  to  their  comparative  utility;  and  wc  recommend,  as  the  mode  iu  which  they 
may  he  rendered  most  useful,  that  they  be  kept  well  supplied  with  instructive  school  books 
and  other  means  of  instruction. 

34.  You  will  communicate  to  the  governments  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  such  of 
the  papers  relating  to  your  proceedings  in  the  department  of  native  education  as  will  afford 
to  those  governments  a complete  understanding  of  the  general  character  of  the  measures 
which  you  have  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt. 

35.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  establishments  for  native  education  should  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  and  receive  the  same  support  from  Government  at  all  the  presidencies. 

Wc  arc,  &c. 

(signed)  JV.  Astcll, 

It.  Campbell, 

&c.  &c. 

12. — LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  to  Bengal,  August  24,  1831. 

(12.)  Letter,  1.  OiTH  last  letter  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  native  education,  was  dated  29th  September 

in  tho  Public  1830,  and  formed  No.  39,  of  that  year,  iu  the  Public  department. 

Department,  2.  We  now  reply  to  your  political  letter,  dated  27th  August  (No.  12)  1830,  iu  which  you 

to  Bengal;  report  to  us  the  further  proceedings  of  the  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and 

24  August  1831.  the  reguits,  ns  they  gradually  unfold  themselves,  of  the  measures  previously  adopted  under 
the  superintendence  of  that  able  and  public-spirited  body. 

3.  The  various  colleges  at  Calcutta  continue  to  prosper,  and  if  their  growth  during  the  lust 
year  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  their  previous  progress,  that  progress  (it  must  bo 
remembered)  had  far  exceedod  every  reasonable  calculation.  It  is  highly  encouraging  that 
in  the  mere  infancy  of  these  establishments,  they  should  have  attained  their  present  magni- 
tude and  importance. 

4.  The  Mndrissa  or  Mahomedan  college  is  now  attended  by  85  students,  which  Captain 
Ruddell,  the  secretary,  states  to  be  “ the  full  number  of  students  allowed  at  tho  institnt  ion.” 
We  presume  he  means  the  full  number  receiving  stipends;  for  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
tho  spirit  of  your  measures  and  views,  to  refuse  admittance  to  any  additional  students,  who 
may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  institution,  without  the  allurement  of  scholarships ; and 
it  is  in  fact  stated  by  tho  committee,  that  99  persons  attend  the  newly-established  English 
class,  of  whom  a large  proportion  are  out-atuucuts,  not  receiving  stipends. 

5.  The  mathematical,  medical  and  law  classes,  continue  to  prosper:  the  Inst  “comprises 
all  the  students  attached  to  tho  institution.”  Tire  establishment  of  an  English  class  has  been 
attended  with  complete  success.  As,  however,  there  appeared  some  ground  for  believing  that 
many  of  the  students,  having  entered  tiro  college  solely  to  qualify  themselves  for  public 
situations,  might  neglect  the  other  studies  of  the  place,  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
ihc  law  class,  we  approve  of  yonr  having  resolved,  that  candidates  for  certificates  as  law 
officers,  who  had  studied  in  the  Government  institutions,  shall  be  required  to  produce, 
before  admission  to  examination,  certificates  of  good  conduct,  and  of  proficiency  in  their 
general  studios. 

6.  At  the  Calcutta  Sanscrit  college,  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  is  81,  and 
that  of  the  out-students  56,  independently  of  five  scholars  of  the  Anglo-Indian  college  who 
resort  to  this  institution  for  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  The  peculiar  studies  of  the  plnoc  continue 
to  he  successfully  prosecuted:  the  English  class  meets  with  respectable,  and  the  medical  with 
eminent  success.  There  is  now  every  reason  to  hope  that  medical  education  in  India  will  bo 
improved  in  a very  material  degree  by  tliis  institution.  Concurring  in  your  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  affording  to  the  medical  pupils  ample  opportunities  of  studying  diseases  in  the 
living  subject,  wc  approve  of  your  having,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  an  hospital,  near  the  Sanscrit  college,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
300  rupees  per  mensem,  a sum  which  the  funds  of  the  institution  it  appears  arc  adequate 
to  supply.  The  only  aid  which  is  afforded  directly  from  Government,  is  that  of  an  European 
apothecary,  who  is  to  be  furnished  from  the  Military  department,  without  any  charge  to  the 
college:  an  arrangement  which  we  readily  sanction. 

7.  The  number  of  students  of  the  Anglo-Indian  college  is  421,  of  whom  310  are  pay 
scholars.  The  classes  have  made  progress  during  the  last  year;  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  of 
opinion  that  a more  rapid  advancement  might  have  been  expected.  The  deficiency,  however, 
he  considers  to  ho  cm  the  part  of  the  teachers;  if  so,  it  is  no  cause  of  discouragement,  aa  the 
remedy  is  in  your  own  bauds. 

8.  The  institutions  in  the  Mofussil  have  made  greater  advances  during  the  year  now  under 
review  than  those  at  the  Presidency. 

1).  Ihc  Benares  college  has  now  279  students,  of  whom  11 G are  on  the  foundation.  The 
acquirements  of  tho  pupils  are  stated  to  be  of  a higher  order,  and  more  varied  than  formerly, 
PriTffiff  iffll tfNW  jtoWnflW#  Di  I^i^viaablc  on 
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account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  this  college,  that  in  the  first  instance  native  teachers  ; 

only  should  be  employed,  the  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  has  despatched  to  Appendix  (I.) 
Benares  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  Anglo-Indian  college,  to  act  ns  teachors  of  English  under  , 
the  superintendence  of  the  Benares  Committee  ; and  we  indulge  sanguine  hopes  that  the  jn"j‘c  j>ubHc 
results  of  this  experiment  will  answer  your  expectations.  Department 

10.  The  students  of  the  Agra  college  amount  to  200,  of  whom  only  73  receive  stipends.  ^ Banjul;  ’ 
The  accounts  of  their  progress  are  highly  favourable;  the  English,  however,  has  been  too  24  August  1831. 
recently  established  to  allow  of  any  considerable  success. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  college  already  established  at  Delhi,  a separate  institution  has  been 
founded  at  that,  place  for  the  study  of  English,  and  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  through 
the  medium  of  that  language.  At  the  former  establishment  the  number  of  students  is  152, 
at  the  latter  (18  ; all  however  receive  stipends.  The  reports  of  their  proficiency  are  highly 
favourable.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  stipendiary  scholars  should  he  limited  to 
a certain  number:  this  is  obviously  proper.  "While  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  free 
students,  none  of  course  can  be  expected  to  pay  anything  for  their  education ; and  this 
probably  is  the  only  reason  why  there  are  no  pay  scholars  at  Delhi,  when  there  is  so 
considerable  a number  at  the  Agra  college. 

12.  The  cause  of  native  education  at  Delhi  has  received  the  valuable  aid  of  a donation  of 
a lac  and  70,000  rupees  from  the  Nawab  Jatimnd  oorl  Dowlah,  lately  minister  to  the  king 
of  Oude.  The  intended  commemoration  of  this  well-directed  munificence,  by  a marble 
tablet,  to  be  placed  in  a conspicuous  part  of  the  college,  as  suggested  by  the  local  commi  ttee, 
has  our  warmest  approbation. 

13.  By  the  Nawab’s  liberality  about  700  rupees  per  mensem  are  set  free  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Education  Fund. 

14.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  information  which  you  have  afforded,  or  the 
proceedings  which  you  have  adopted,  with  regard  to  the  various  schools  of  a more  elementary 
character,  which  you  found  already  established  by  private  subscription,  or  by  Government 
grants  made  nt.  former  periods,  and  which  have  been  placed  under  the  committee’s  superin- 
tendence. You  appear  to  us,  in  all  such  Cases,  to  have  taken  a correct  view  of  the  principles 
which  should  be  acted  upon,  and  you  are  aware  of  our  general  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 

15.  We  perceive  that  the  Committee's  attention  continues  to  be  judiciously  and  energeti- 
cally directed  towards  the  multiplication  of  school  books,  suited  for  the  use  of  the  native 
colleges  and  schools.  We  observe  with  pleasure  the  intention  of  that  meritorious  body,  the 
Baptist  missionaries  at  Scramporc,  to  publish  iu  English  and  Bengalee,  a scries  of  elemen- 
tary works  on  history,  literature,  and  science ; and  wc  approve  of  your  having  subscribed 
for  100  copies  in  English,  and  the  same  number  in  Bengalee,  at  a price  amounting  for  the 
forty  numbers  t;o  rupees  4,800. 

1G.  We  perceive  by  Mr.  Mncmghteti’s  letter  to  the  Sudder  Board  of  Revenue,  dated 
12th  August  1830,  that  you  arc  alive  to  the  importance  of  finding  motives  to  induce  the 
landholders  in  the  interior  to  take  advantage  for  their  children  of  that  improved  education 
which  is  now  obtainable  at  the  Presidencj'.  You  arc  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
inspiring  the  zemindars  with  such  a desire,  in  a degree  adequate  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
and  objections  which  would  occur  to  them.  But  you  think  that  these  objections  might 
gradually  cease  “ if  a commencement  could  be  made  with  the  boys,  who  being  minors,  and 
inheriting  landed  property,  arc  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court  of  Wards.”  You 
have  invited  a communication  of  the  sentiments,  both  of  the  Suddov  Board  of  Rovenuo  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  on  this  suggestion,  and  we  ore  anxious  to  learn  in 
what  manner  those  bodies  have  answered  your  cull. 

Wo  are,  &e. 

(signed)  JR.  Campbell, 

J.  G.  Ravens  haw, 

&c.  &c. 


(13.) — LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  to  Br.ni/al;  dated  24th  Oct.  1832,  No.  74. 
Paua.  1.  We  now  reply  to  your  public  letter,  dated  30th  August  (No.  29.)  1831,  being 
a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  for  tho  year 
1830. 

2.  The  colleges  and  other  seminaries  under  tho  committee’s  management  appear  during 
the  year  in  question  to  have  about  kepi  up  or  somewhat  increased  their  number  ol  students. 
The  following  is  a comparative  view  of  tho  two  years  : 


(13.)  Letter, 
in  the  Public 
Department, 
lo  Rcnr/al; 

24  October  1832. 


— 

Number  of 
Pupils  in  1829. 

Number  of 
Pupils  in  1830. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Madrissa,  or  Mohomoditn  College,  at 

Calcutta  - 

85 

62 

23 

Sanscrit  College  at  ditto 

137  1 

14G 

9 

— 

Anglo-Indian  Collcgo 

421 

409 

12 

Benares  College  - - - 

279 

287 

— 

Agra  College  - 

200 

185 

15 

Delhi  College  ----- 

152 

257 

105 

— 

Delhi  English  institution 

68 

10G 

38 

— 

(M'S1110!  ynage  dmiliscrt  by  me  I .'mvgr^iiy  ol  Noun  lampion  Library 
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3.  The  contemplated  English  institution  at  Benares  has  also  commenced  opera  lions  under 

Appendix  (I.)  the  management  of  two  young  men,  educated  at  the  Anglo-Indian  college.  The  number 

of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  was  43. 

Education  of  4.  The  success  of  these  institutions,  in  producing  both  remarkable  instances  of  proficiency 

N&tivcs.  aml  a high  general  average  of  attainments,  lias  been  oil  ihe  whole  not  inferior  to  the  expecta- 

tions raised  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  former  years.  The  Anglo-Indian  college,  as  on 
former  occasions,  takes  the  lead.  The  increase  of  its  usefulness  is  still  said  to  be  much 
retarded  by  the  want  of  an  adequately  qualified  head  teacher,  a deficiency  which,  as  you  are 
nware,  we  have  subsequently  taken  measures  to  supply.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback, 
the  committee  state  that,  “ to  an  extensive  command  of  the  English  language,  the  pupils 
add  a considerable  conversanoy  with  English  literature,  with  ancient  and  modern  history, 
with  geography  and  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  with  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics.  It  is  not  possible,”  add  the  committee,  “ to  carry  them  much  beyond  the 
limits  they  now  reach  with  the  present  establishment;  but  as  many  of  them  are  willing  and 
able  to  continue  a course  of  study,  it  is  higldy  desirable  that  this  disposition  should  be 
applied  to  some  beneficial  purpose.  A portion  of  their  time  may  lie  devoted  to  the  higher 
mathematics;  but  we  could  wish  to  appropriate  part  of  it  to  more  practical  pursuits,  and  to 
such  as  may  be  useful  in  after-life.  Those  suggested  by  the  visitor  are  law,  political 
economy,  and  practical  chemistry ; and  they  appear  to  as  well-calculated  to  afford  informa- 
tion that  may  ultimately  be  available  both  for  public  and  private  benefit.  For  chemistry  u 
teacher  is  already  provided,  and  Mr.  Ross  will  only  have  to  extend  and  modify  his  lectures 
accordingly,  fitting  up  a laboratory  in  the  manner  Mr.  Wilson  proposes.  For  the  two  other 
branches  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  a lecturer : we  therefore  beg  to  recommend  that  a 
qualified  pi’ofessov  be  engaged  to  lecture  on  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  law, 
including  iu  the  latter  the  elements  of  general  jurisprudence,  the  principles  of  English  law, 
and  as  much  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws  ns  is  requisite  with  the  local  Regulations 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  British  India.  For  these  duties  we  should  recommend 
the  pi'ofessor  receiving  a salary  of  300  rupees  a month  from  the  Education  Fund.” 

5.  You  concurred  in  these  views  of  the  committee  amt  empowered  them  to  make  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a person  properly  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  the  subjects  mentioned  by  the  committee  is  the  only  objection  which  can  exist;  to 
what  they  recommend.  It  appears  that.  Mr.  Wilson  knows  of  am  individual  who  is  willing 
to  undertake  the  duty,  and  whom  that  gentleman  deems  competent  to  it.  Should  ho  prove 
so,  liis  appointment  will  form  a most  valuable  accession  to  the  utility  of  the  college. 

6.  The  greatest  difficulty  with  which  all  your  institutions  for  native  education  have  to 
contend  is  the  rarity  of  proper  elementary  books  in  Oriental  languages.  Mr.  Tytlor,  to  whoso 
exertions  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  owe  so  much,  expresses  himself  with  great  earnestness 
on  this  subject.  Of  books  suited  for  medical  education  there  appear  to  ho  scarcely  any. 
The  medical  tuition  at  the  Madrissa  is  conducted  on  the  exploded  principles,  ami  by  mentis 
of  the  imperfect  books,  of  the  Arabian  physicians:  and  though  at  others  of  the  colleges 
instruction  is  given  in  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine,  on  European  principles,  the 
benefit  derived  from  it  is  not,  nor  can  be  expected  to  be,  great,  until  you  shall  ha  ve  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  by  judicious  encouragement,  suitable  translations  and  adaptations  of  European 
medical  books  in  the  languages  of  the  Hindoo  and  Moslem  population. 

7.  To  this  point  therefore  the  committee  should  pay  peculiar  attention.  Nor  is  it  of 
less  importance  to  procure  an  ample  supply  of  school  books  of  all  other  kinds  iu  the  native 
languages.  European  knowledge  and  ideas  can  never  become  widely  diffused,  even  among 
the  more  opulent  classes  in  India,  while  accessible  only  through  the  medium  of  a foreign 
language. 

8.  For  the.  reasons  given  in  the  documents  which  you  have  transmitted  to  us,  we  approve 
of  your  keeping  up  the  Saugor  schools,  and  placing  them  under  the  committee's  superin- 
tendence; of  your  donation  of  1,000  rupees  in  aid  of  the  free  school  founded  by  private 

* At  rupees  15  per  subscription  at  Jaunpore  ; and  of  the  establishment  of  a certain  number  of  scholarships*  at 
mensem.  the  Agra  college,  to  he  given  as  rewards  of  proficiency,  some  such  encouragement  seeming 

to  be  required  at  that  place,  and  the  funds  of  the  college  being  stated  to  admit  of  it. 


(14.) — MINUTE  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  June  25,  1822. 


(14.)  Mi na to  of 
Sir  T.  Munro; 
25  June  1822. 
Tort  St.  Geoyrc; 
Rcvenuo 
Consultations ; 

2 July  1822. 


1.  Much  has  been  written,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  about  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  the  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  among  thorn  ; but  the  opinions 
upon  this  subject  are  the  mere  conjectures  of  individuals,  unsupported  by  any  authentic 
documents,  and  differing  so  widely  from  each  other,  as  to  be  entitled  lovory  littlo  attention. 

Our  power  in  this  country,  anil  the  nature  of  its  own  municipal  institutions,  have,  certainly 

rendered  it  practicable  10  collect  materials  from  which  a judgment  might  lie  formed  of  the 

state  of  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  people.  We  have  made  geographical  and  agricultural 

surveys  of  our  provinces ; we  have  investigated  their  resources,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain 

their  population;  but  little,  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  learn  the  stale  of  education.  We.  ha  ve 

no  record  to  shew  the  actual  state  of  education  throughput  the  connlry.  Partial  iiainiries 

have  been  made  by  individuals,  but  those  have  taken  place  at.  distant  periods,  and  on  a small 
scale,  and  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  t hem  with  regard  to  the  count  ry  in  general.  There 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a record  as  we  want.  Some  districts  will  not,  but 
others  probably  will,  furnish  it;  and  if  we  get  it  only  from  two  or  three,  it  will  answer  in  some 
degree  for  all  the  rest.  It  cannot  bo  expected  to  bo  very  accurate,  but  it  will  at  least  enable 
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ua  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  stale  of  instruction  among  the  people.  The  only  record  which 

can  furnish  the  information  required,  is  a list  of  the  schools  in  which  reading  and  writing  are  Appendix  (I.) 
taught  in  each  district,  showing  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  and  the  caste  to  which  they  ....  , ~ 
belong.  Tho  collectors  should  be  directed  to  prepare  this  document  according  to  the  form  Munro- 

which  accompanies  this  paper.  They  should  he  desired  to  state  the  names  of  the  books  junc  25  1822.’ 
generally  read  at  the  schools ; the  time  which  scholars  usually  continue  at  such  schools;  the  ’ 

monthly  or  yearly  charge  to  the  scholars,  and  whether  any  of  the  schools  are  endowed  by  ’ 
the  public,  and  if  so,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  fund.  Where  there  are  colleges  or 
other  institutions  for  teaching  theology,  law,  astronomy,  &c.,  an  account  should  he  given 
of  them.  These  sciences  arc  usually  taught  privately,  withoutfee  or  reward,  by  individuals, 
to  a few  scholars  or  disciples;  but  there  are  also  some  instances  in  which  the  native  govern- 
ments have  granted  allowances  in  money  and  laud  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers. 

2.  In  some  districts,  reading  and  writing  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  Brahmins  and  the 
mercantile  class.  In  some  they  extend  to  other  classes,  and  are  pretty  general  among  the 
potails  of  villages  aud  principal  ryots.  To  the  women  of  Bralimins  and  of  Hindoos  in  general 
they  are  unknown,  because  the  knowledge  of  them  is  prohibited  and  regarded  as  unbecoming 
the  modesty  of  t.lie  sex,  and  lit  only  for  public  dancers : hut  among  the  women  of  the 
llujbundah,  and  some  other  tribes  of  Hindoos,  who  seem  to  have  no  prejudice  of  this  kind, 
they  are  generally  taught.  The  prohibition  against  women  learning  to  read  is  probably,  from 
various  causes,  much  loss  attended  to  in  some  districts  than  in  others ; and  it  is  possible  that 
in  every  district,  a few  females  may  be  found  in  the  reading  schools.  A column  has  been 
entered  for  them  in  the  form  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  collector.  The  mixed  and  impure 
castes  seldom  learn  to  read,  but  ns  a few  of  them  do,  columns  are  left  for  them  in  the  form. 

3.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend  any  interference  whatever  in  the  native  schools. 

Everything  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  people  should  be  left  to  manage 
their  schools  in  their  own  way.  All  that  we  ought  to  do  is  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  these 
schools  by  restoring  any  funds  that  may  have  been  diverted  from  them,  and  perhaps  granting 
additional  ones  where  it.  may  appear  advisable.  But  on  this  point  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  when  wo  receive  the  information  now  proposed  to  be  willed  for. 

(signed)  Thomas  Munro. 


(15.) — REPORT  of  A.  D.  Campbell,  esq.  the  Collector  of  Bellary,  dated  Bellary, 

August  17,  1823. 

Read  the  following  Letter : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  th<J  Board  of  Revenue,  Fort  St.  George. 

Gentlemen, 

1.  Titk  delay  of  my  amildars  in  furnishing  the  requisite  returns,  has  hitherto  prevented  Board  of  Revenue 

my  submitting  to  you  the  inclosed  Statement,  called  form  your  orders  of  the  25th  July  1822  at  Fort  St.  George; 
and  1 9tli  of  June  last.  _ 25  August  1823. 

2.  The  population  of  this  district  is  specified  in  the  inclosed  Statement,  at  9,27,857,  or 
little  less  than  a million  of  souls.  The  number  of  schools  is  only  533,  containing  no  more 
than  0,(14 1 scholars,  or  uhoot  12  to  each  school,  and  not  seven  individuals  in  a thousand  of 
the  entire,  population. 

3.  The  Hindoo  scholars  are  in  number  G,398,  the  Mussulman  scholars  only  243,  and  the 
whole  of  these  are  males,  with  the  exception  of  only  60  girls  who  arc  all  Hindoos 
exclusively. 

4.  The  English  language  is  taught  in  one  school  only  ; the.  Tamul  in  four ; the  Persian 
in  21 ; the  Mahrattli  in  23 ; the  Teloogoo  in  226,  and  the  Carnataca  iu  235.  Besides  these 
there  are  23  places  of  instruction  attended  by  Brahmins  exclusively,  in  which  some  of  the 
Hindoo  sciences,  such  as  theology,  astronomy,  logic  and  law,  are  still  imperfectly  taught  in 
the  Sanscrit  languiige. 

5.  Iu  these  places  of  Sanscrit  instruction  in  the  Hindoo  sciences,  attended  by  youths, 
and  often  by  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  education  is  conducted  on  a plan  entirely  different 
from  that  pursued  in  the  schools,  in  which  children  are  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic only,  in  the  several  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country.  I shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  latter,  as  to  them  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  confined ; 
and  as  that  population  consists  chiefly  of  Hindoos,  I shall  not  dwell  upon  the  few  Mussulman 
schools  in  which  Persian  is  taught. 

6.  The  education  of  tho  Hindoo  youth  generally  commences  when  they  are  five  years  old ; 
ou  reaching  this  age,  the  master  and  scholars  of  the  school  to  which  the  boy  is  to  be  sent,  are 
invited  to  the  house  of  his  parents ; the  whole  are  seated  in  a circle  round  an  image  of 
Gufiasec,  and  the  child  to  be  initiated  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  it : the  schoolmaster  sitting 
by  bis  side,  after  having  burnt  incense  and  presented  offerings,  causes  the  child  to  repeat  a 
prayer  to  Guiiasee,  entreating  wisdom.  He  then  guides  the  child  to  write  with  its  finger  in 
rice  tho  mystic  name  of  the  deity,  and  is  dismissed  with  a present  from  the  parents  according 
to  their  ability.  The  child  next  morning  commences  the  great  work  of  his  education. 

7.  Sonic  children  continue  at  school  only  five  years ; the  parents,  through  poverty  or  other 
circumstances,  being  often  obliged  to  take  them  away;  and  consequently  in  such  cases  the 
merest  smattering  of  tilt  education  is  obtained;  where  parents  can  afford  it,  and  take  a lively 
interest  in  the  culture  of  their  children's  minds,  they  not  uufrequently  continue  at  school  as 
long  as  14  and  15  years. 
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8.  The  internal  routine  of  duty  for  each  day  will  ho  found,  with  very  few  exceptions  and 
little  variation,  the  same  in  nil  the  schools.  The  hour  generally  for  opening  school  is  six 
o’clock  ; the  first  child  who  enters  has  the  name  of  Saras-watten,  or  the  Goddess  of  Learn- 
ing written  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand  as  a sign  of  honour;  and  on  the  hand  of  the  second 
a cypher  is  written,  to  show  that  he  is  worthy  neither  of  praise  nor  censure ; the  third 
scholar  receives  a gentle  stripe;  the  fourth  two ; and  every  succeeding  scholar  that  conics 
an  additional  one. ' This  custom,  ns  well  as  the  punishments  in  native  schools,  seems  of  a 
severe  kind.  The  idle  scholar  is  flogged,  and  often  suspended  by  both  hands  and  a pulley 
to  the  roof,  or  obliged  to  kneel  down  and  rise  incessantly,  which  is  a most  painful  and 
fatiguing,  but  perhaps  a healthy,  mode  of  punishment. 

y.  When  the  whole  are  assembled,  the  scholars,  according  to  their  number  and  attain- 
ments, are  divided  into  several  classes,  the  lower  ones  of  which  arc  partly  under  the  care  of 
monitors,  whilst  the  higher  ones  arc  more  immediately  under  the  superintendence  (if  the 
muster,  who  at  the  same  time  has  his  eye  upon  the  whole  school.  The  number  of  classes  is 
generally  four,  and  a scholar  rises  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  his  capacity  and  pro- 
gress. "The  first  business  of  a child  on  entering  school  is  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
fetters,  which  lie  learns  by  writing  them  with  his  finger  on  the  ground  in  sand,  and  not  by 
pronouncing  the  alphabet,  as  among  European  nations.  When  lie  becomes  pretty  dextrous 
in  writiii"  with  his  finger  in  sand,  he  has  then  the  privilege  of  writing  either  with  an  iron 
style  on  cadjan  leaves,  or  with  a reed  on  paper,  and  sometimes  oil  the  leaves  of  the  Arista- 
lochia  Indian,  or  with  a kind  of  pencil  on  the  Hulltgi  or  Kudala,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  slates.  Tho  two  latter  in  these  districts  are  the  most  common.  One  of  these  is  a com- 
mon oblong  hoard,  about  a foot,  in  width  and  three  feet  in  length;  this  board  when  planed 
smooth  Inis’  only  to  he  smeared  with  a little  rice  and  pulverized  charcoal,  and  it  is  then  fit 
for  use.  The  other  is  made  of  cloth,  first  stiffened  with  rice  water,  doubled  into  folds  re- 
sembling a book,  aud  it  is  then  covered  with  a composition  of  charcoal  and  several  gums. 
The  writing  on  cither  of  these  may  be  effaced  by  a wet  cloth.  The  pencil  used  is  called 
BtilUipu,  a kind  of  white  clay  substance,  somewhat  resembling  a crayon,  with  the  exception 
of  being  rather  harder. 

.0.  Having  attained  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  letters,  the  scholar  next  learns  to  write 
the  compounds,  or  the  manner  of  embodying  the  symbols  of  the  vowels  in  the  consonants, 
and  the  formation  of  syllables,  &c.,  then  the  names  of  men,  villages,  animals,  &c.,  and  lastly 
arithmetical  signs.  He  then  commits  to  memory  mi  addition  table,  and  counts  from  one  to 
100,  he  afterwards  writes  easy  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  money,  multiplication, 
and  the  reduction  of  money,  measures,  &c.  Here  great  pains  are  taken  with  the  scholar  in 
teaching  him  the  fractions  of  an  integer,  which  descend,  not  by  tens  as  in  our  decimal  frac- 
tions, but  by  fours,  and  arc  carried  to  a great  extent.  lit  order  that  these  fractions, 
together  with  the  arithmetical  tables  in  addition,  multiplication,  and  the  threefold  measures 
of  capacity,  weight  and  extent,  maybe  rendered  quite  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars, 
they  are  made  to  stand  up  twice  a day  in  rows,  and  repeat  the  whole  after  one  of  tho 
monitors. 

11.  The  other  parts  of  ft  native  education  consist  in  dccyphering  various  kinds  of  hand- 
writing in  public,  and  other  letters  which  the  schoolmaster  collects  from  different,  sources, 
writing  common  letters,  drawing  up  forms  of  agreement,  reading  fables  and  legendary  tales, 
and  committing  various  kinds  of  poetry  to  memory,  chiefly  with  a view  to  attain  distinctness 
and  clearness  in  pronunciation,  together  with  readiness  aud  correctness  in  reading  any  kind 
of  composition. 

12.  The  three  hooks  which  are  most  common  in  all  the  schools,  and  which  arc  used  indis- 
criminately by  the  several  castes,  arc  the  Ramayanum , Malta  Bharata  and  B hag  rata  ; but 
the  children  of  the  manufacturing  class  of  people  have,  in  addition  to  the  above,  books  pecu- 
liar to  their  own  religious  tenets,  such  as  the  Nagalinyayna,  Kutha,  Vishaalmrma,  Paorana, 
Kumcdesherra,  Ralih-amahatu ; and  those  who  wear  the  lingum,  such  as  the  Buwapuaranu 
Roghavan  -hunlumya,  Gecruja  Kullana  Unubliuvamoorta , Vhennu , Busavaswara  Paorana, 
Jw rilagnoloo,  See.,  which  are  all  considered  sacred,  and  are  studied  with  a view  of  subserv- 
ing their  several  religious  creeds. 

13.  The  lighter  kind  of  stories  which  arc  read  for  amusement  arc  generally  the  Pvitrha- 
tantra  Rkatalapunchavnnsatee,  Punhlee-soopaohtahuller,  Muhavtarunycnee.  The  hooks  on 
the  principles  oi  the  vernacular  languages  themselves,  are  the  several  dictionaries  and 
grammars,  such  as  the  Nighantoo,  Uvtara,  Subdamumburce,  Shubdcemuvee  Durpanu , Vyn- 
curna,  Andradeepcca , Andrunnviasungralia , &c.  &c.,  but  these  last  and  similar  books  which 
are  most  essential,  and  without  which  no  accurate  or  extensive  knowledge  of  the  vernacular 
languages  can  bo  attained,  arc,  from  the  high  price  of  manuscripts  aud  the  general  poverty 
ot  the  masters,  of  all  books  the  most  uncommon  in  the  native  schools,  and  such  of  them  as 
are  found  there  arc,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance,  carelessness  and  indolence  of  copyists 
m general,  full  of  blunders,  and  in  every  way  most  incorrect  and  imperfect. 

14.  1 he  whole  ot  the  books,  however,  in  the  Teloogoo  and  Carnatic  schools,  which  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  iu  this  district,  whether  they  treat  of  religion,  amusement,  or  the 
principles  otthese^  languages,  arc  inverse,  and  in  a dialect  quite  distinct  from  that  of  con- 
versation and  business.  The  alphabets  of  the  two  dialects  are  the  same,  and  he  who  reads 

uie  one  can  read,  but  not  understand,  the  other  also.  The  natives,  therefore,  rend  these 
V,  .m  unintelligible)  books  to  acquire  the  power  of  reading  letters  in  the  common  dialect 
ot  business ; but  the  poetical  is  quite  different,  from  the  prose  dialect,  which  they  spealc  aud 
write  ; and  though  they  read  these  books,  it  is  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllables,  not  to 
the  meaning  or  construction  of  the  words,  that  they  attend.  Indeed  few  teachers  can 
explain,  and  still  fewer  scholars  understand  the  purport  of  the  numerous  hooks  which  they 
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thus  learn  to  repeat  from  memory.  Every  schoolboy  can  repeat  verbatim  a vast  number  of  

verses,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  knows  no  more  than  the  parrot  that  has  been  taught  to  Appendix  (I.) 

utter  certain  words.  Accordingly,  from  studies  in  which  he  has  spent  many  a day  of  

laborious  but  fruitless  toil,  the  native  scholar  gains  no  improvement,  except  the  exercise  of  (1®.)  Report  of 

memory  and  the  power  to  read  and  write  on  the  common  business  of  life;  he  m:  dees  no  nddi-  D;  Campbell, 

tiou  to  his  stock  of  useful  knowledge,  and  acquires  no  moral  impressions.  He  has  spent  ' l,Sust 

his  youth  in  reading  syllables,  not  words,  and  on  entering  into  life  he  meets  with  hundreds 

and  thousands  of  words  in  the  common  course  of  reading  books,  of  the  meaning  of  which  lie 

cannot  form  even  the  most  distant  conjecture ; and  as  to  the  declension  of  a noun,  or  the 

conjugation  of  a verb,  he  knows  no  more  than  of  the  most  abstruse  problem  in  Euclid.  It 

is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  with  such  an  imperfect  education,  that  in  writing  a common  letter 

to  their  friends,  orthographical  errors  and  other  violations  of  grammar,  may  be  met  with  in 

almost  every  line  written  by  a native. 

15.  The  Government  could  not  promote  the  improved  education  of  their  native  subjects 
in  these  districts  more  than  by  patronizing  versions,  in  the  common  prose  and  spoken 
dialect,  of  the  most  moral  parts  of  their  popular  poets  and  elementary  works,  now  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  unintelligible  verse.  He  who  could  read  would  then  understand 
what  he  reads,  which  is  far  from  the  case  at  present.  I am  acquainted  with  many  persons 
capablo  of  executing  sucli  a task ; and,  in  the  Teloogoo  language,  would  gladly  superintend 
it  as  far  as  is  in  my  power  at  this  distance  from  the  Presidency. 

16.  The  economy  with  which  children  arc  taught  to  write  in  the  native  schools,  and  the 
system  by  which  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  caused  to  teach  the  less  advanced,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  confirm  their  own  knowledge,  is  certainly  admirable,  and  well  deserved  the 
imitation  it  has  received  in  England.  The  chief  defects  in  the  native  schools  are  the  nature 
of  the  books  and  learning  taught,  and  the  want  of  competent  masters. 

17.  Imperfect,  however,  as  the  present  education  of  the  natives  is,  there  are  few  who  possess 
the  means  to  command  it  for  their  children.  Even  were  hooka  of  a proper  kind  plentiful, 
and  the  master  every  way  adequate  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  he  would  make  no  advance 
from  one  class  to  anothev,  except  as  he  might  be  paid  for  his  labour.  While  learning  the 
first  rudiments,  it  is  common  for  the  scholar  to  pay  to  the  teacher  a quarter  of  a rupee,  and 
when  arrived  as  far  as  to  write  on  paper,  or  at  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  half  a rupee 
per  mensem.  But  in  proceeding  further,  such  ns  explaining  books  which  are  all  written  in 
verse,  giving  the  meaning  of  Sanscrit  Avoids,  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  vernacular 
languages,  such  demands  are  made  as  exceed  the  means  of  most  parents.  There  is  therefore 
no  alternative  but  that  of  leaving  their  children  only  partially  instructed,  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  the  most  essential  and  useful  parts  of  a liberal  education  : hut  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  cannot  eveu  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  system,  defective  ns  it  is. 

18.  I am  sorry  to  state,  that  this  is  ascribable  to  the  gradual  but  general  impoverishment  of 
the  country.  The  means  of  the  manufacturing  classes  have  been  of  late  years  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  the  introduction  of  our  ovra  European  manufactures  in  lieu  of  the  Indian  cotton 
fabrics.  The  removal  of  many  of  our  troops  from  our  own  territories  to  the  distant 
frontiers  of  our  newly  subsidized  allies  has  also,  of  late  years,  affected  the  demand  for  grain; 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  the  country  from  the  native  governments  and  their  officers, 

Avho  liberally  expended  it  in  India,  to  Europeans,  restricted  by  law  from  employing  it  even 
temporarily  in  India,  and  daily  draining  it  from  the  land,  has  likewise  tended  to  this  effect, 
which  has  not  been  alleviated  by  a less  rigid  enforcement  of  the  revenue  duo  to  the  State. 

The  greater  part  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  now  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  incident  upon  the  education  of  their  oflspring,  while  their  necessities  require 
the  assistance  of  their  children  as  soon  as  their  tender  limbs  are  capable  of  the  smallest  labour. 

19.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  Government,  that  of  nearly  a million  of  souls  in  this  district, 
not  7,000  are  now  at  school,  a proportion  Avhich  exhibits  but  too  strongly  the  result  above 
stated.  In  many  villages  where  formerly  there  were  schools,  there  are  uoav  none ; and  in 
many  others  where  there  Avere  large  schools,  noAv  only  a few  children  of  the  most  opulent 
arc  taught,  others  being  unable,  from  poverty,  to  attend,  or  to  pay  Avliat  is  demanded. 

20.  Such  is  the  statu  in  this  district  of  the  various  schools  in  Avhicli  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  taught  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country,  as  has  been  always  usual  in 
Indio,  by  teachers  avIio  are  paid  by  their  scholars.  The  higher  branches  of  learning,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always  in  this  country  been  taught  in  Sanscrit,  and  it  has,  eveu  in  India,  been 
deemed  beloAv  the  dignity  of  science  for  her  professors  to  barter  it  for  hire.  Lessons  in 
theology,  astronomy,  logic,  and  law,  continue  to  be  given  gratuitously,  as  of  old,  by  a few 
learned  Brahmins  to  some  of  their  disciples.  But  learning,  though  it  may  proudly  decline 
to  sell  its  stores,  has  never  flourished  in  any  country  except  under  the  encouragement  of 
tlie  ruling  power,  and  the  countenance  and  support  once  given  to  science  in  this  part  of 
India  has  long  been  withheld. 

21.  Of  the  533  institutions  for  education  now  existing  in  this  district,  I am  ashamed  to  say 
not  one  now  derives  any  support  from  the  State.  I have,  therefore,  received  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  the  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  CounciL  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  trust  that  this  part  of  India  may  benefit  from  the  liberality  Avhich 
dictated  the  record  of  his  intention  to  grant  new  funds  when  the  some  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  and  to  restore  to  their  original  purpose  all  funds  diverted  from  this  source. 

22.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  former  times,  especially  under  the  Hindoo  governments, 

very  large  grants,  both  in  money  and  in  land,  were  issued  for  the  support  of  learning.  Con- 
siderable yeomiahs , or  grants  of  money,  noiv  paid  to  Brahmins  from  my  treasury,  and  many  of 
the  numerous  and  valuable  Shotrium  villages,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  Brahmins  in  this 
district,pwihteib'bioisemriii^oiiS£tdkj>®nfclvfMid;'Oii&hul^l  tffea+thiirdiijjlaucl  Ufast  wdiuolU  nil 

their  annual  revenue,  may,  I think,  be  traced  to  this  source.  Though  it  did  not  consist  Avith 
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the  dignity  of  learning  to  receive  from  lier  votaries  hire,  it  has  always  in  India  been  deemed 
the  duty  of  Government  to  evince  to  her  the  highest  respect,  and  to  grant  to  her  those 
emoluments  winch  she  could  not,  consistently  with  her  character,  receive  from  other  sources; 
the  grauta  issued  by  former  Governments,  on  such  occasions,  contained  therefore  no  unbe- 
coming stipulations  or  conditions.  They  all  purport  to  flow  from  the  free  bounty  of  the 
ruling  power,  merely  to  aid  the  maintenance  of  some  holy-  or  learned  man,  or  to  secure  his 
prayers  for  the  State.  But  they  were  almost  universally  granted  to  learned  or  religious 
persons,  who  maintained  a school  for  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  and  taught  therein 
"ratuitously ; and  though  not  expressed  in  the  deed  itself,  the  duty  of  continuing  such 
gratuitous  instruction  was  certainly  implied  in  all  such  grants. 

23.  The  British  Government,  with  its  distinguished  liberality,  has  continued  all  grants  of 
this  kind,  and  even  in  many  cases,  where  it  was  evident  that  they  were  merely  of  a personal 
nature.  But  they  have  not,  until  now,  intimated  any  intention  to  uuforco  the  implied,  but 
now  dormant,  condition  of  these  grants.  The  revenue  of  the  original  grantee  has  descended 
without  much  injury  to  his  heirs,  but  his  talents  and  acquirements  have  not  been  equally 
hereditary ; and  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantees  will  rarely  be  found  to  possess  either 
their  learning  or  powers  of  instruction.  Accordingly,  considerable  alienations  of  revenue, 
which  formerly  did  honour  to  the  State,  by  upholding  and  encouraging  learning,  have  deterio- 
rated under  our  ride  into  the  means  of  supporting  ignorance ; whilst  science,  deserted  by  the 
powerful  aid  she  formerly  received  from  Government,  lias  often  been  reduced  to  beg  her 
scanty  and  uncertain  meal  from  the  chance  benevolence  of  charitable  individuals ; and  it 
would  he  difficult  to  point  out  any  period  in  the  history  of  India  when  she  stood  more  in 
need  of  the  proffered  aid  of  Government  to  raise  her  from  the  degraded  state  into  which  she 
has  fallen,  and  dispel  the  prevailing  ignorance  which  so  unhappily  pervades  the  land. 

24.  At  a former  period,  I recollect,  that  the  Government,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
College  Board,  authorized  the  late  Mi-.  Ross,  then  collector  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Cuddapah,  to  establish  experimental  schools,  with  a view  of  improving  the  education  of  the 
natives  ; but  the  lamented  death  of  that  zealous  and  able  public  officer  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  a plan  to  which  his  talents  and  popularity  in  the  country  were  peculiarly  calculated 
to  give  success.  As  secretary  to  the  college  and  to  your  Board,  I was  at  that  time  a warm 
advocate  for  such  experiment ; and  if  now  allowed,  I should  gladly  attempt  to  superintend 
some  arrangement  of  that  kind  in  my  present  provincial  situation. 

25.  I would  propose  the  appointment  of  an  able  shastry  from  amongst  the  law  students 
at  the  college,  with  an  addition  to  his  existing  pay  of  only  10  pagodas  per  mensem,  to  he 
placed  under  me  at  the  principal  station  of  the  district,  to  instruct  gratuitously  all  who 
choose  to  attend  him,  in  the  Hindoo  sciences,  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  the  native 
schoolmasters  in  the  grammar  of  the  Teloogoo  and  Carnataca  tongues,  being  those 
vernacular  here.  Such  a man  I have  no  doubt  that  I could  soon  obtain  from  the  college 
for  if  one  with  all  the  requisite  qualifications  is  not  at  present  attached  to  the  institution, 
there  are  many  that  I know  there  who  can  speedily  qualify  themselves  for  it  in  a very 
short  time. 

26.  Subordinate  to  this  man,  and  liable  to  his  periodical  visitations,  I would  recommend 
that  17  schoolmasters  in  Teloogoo  and  Carnataca  be  entertained  at  from  7 to  14  rupees 
each  per  mensem,  to  be  stationed  at  the  17  Cusba  stations  under  each  of  my  amildars,  and 
liable  to  their  supervision  to  teach  gratuitously  these  languages.  Their  lowest  pay  might 
bo  fixed  at  seven  rupees,  and  might  be  raised  by  fixed  gradations,  with  tho  increasing 
number  of  their  scholars,  as  high  as  the  maximum  above  stated.  All  of  these  might  be 
selected  from  the  best  informed  of  the  present  schoolmasters  here  ; but  with  reference  to 
the  low  state  of  knowledge  amongst  the  present  persons  of  that  class,  most  of  them  will 
previously  require  instruction  from  the  head  shastry  in  grammar-,  &c.  Though  forbidden 
to  demand  money,  all  such  persons  should  be  allowed  to  receive  any  presents  tneir  scholars 
may  offer  to  them,  particularly  those  usual  on  entering  or  quitting  school. 

27.  The  highest  expense  of  such  an  institution  would  be  273  rupees,  the  lowest  154  rupees 
per  mensem.  The  first  expense  must  necessarily  he  borne  by  Government,  who  alone  are 
able  to  originate  and  at  first  support  such  a plan.  But  proper  steps  may  be  taken  to  engage 
in  it  the  aid  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the  community,  and,  if  practicable,  to  induce  them, 
in  due  time,  willingly  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  schools.  Indeed,  I have  little 
doubt,  that  the  plan  would  soon  carry  with  it  the  united  consent,  and  grateful  approbation, 
of  the  more  respectable  and  well-informed  of  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

28.  It  would  also  greatly  accelerate  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  such  schools,  if 
Government  were  to  appropriate  a moderate  annual  sum  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
printing  at  the  college  press,  or  elsewhere,  suitable  books  for  the  use  of  these  schools,  in  the 
prose  or  common  dialects  of  the  Teloogoo  and  Carnataca  languages,  on  the  principle  stated 
by  me  m a former  part  of  this  letter : these  should  consist  of  selections  from  the  most 
approved  native  school  books,  tables,  proverbs,  Sec.  nowin  use  in  the  schools,  or  well  known 
in  the  country,  to  the  exclusion,  in  tho  first  instance,  of  all  new  publications  whatever. 
Books  of  a popular  and  known  character,  intelligible  to  all  who  read,  would  thus  he 
procurable  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  in  a more  correct  state  than  at  present,  and  the  teachers 
might  be  employed  to  dispose  of  them  at  low  prices. 

29.  If  public  examinations  once  a year  were  instituted  before  the  head  shastry,  and  small 
premiums  or  badges  of  distinction  were  distributed,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding,  on  such 
occasions,  those  who  are  most  advanced,  a suitable  effect  might  be  produced,  and  a powerful 
stimulus  afforded  to  the  students. 

30.  To  cover  the  first  expense  of  these  schools,  and  to  provide  further  for  their  gradual 

Government, 

it  might  be  provided  that  on  the  demise  of  any  persons  now  holding  ycomialis,  or  alienated 

lands. 
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lands,  a new  inquiry  be  instituted;  and  that  though  the  same  may  have  been  continued  for 
more  than  one  generation  by  the  British  Government,  it  be  resumed,  and  earned  to  a new 
fund,  to  be  termed  the  “ School  Fund,"  (to  which  the  proposed  expense  should  also  be 
debited,)  unless  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  body  of  the  original,  grant  to  be  “ hereditary,’’  or 
the  intention  of  the  ruling  power  at  the  time  to  make  such  grant  hereditary  be  clearly  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Government 

31.  If  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  sanctioned,  I have  little  doubt,  that  in  a few  years 
the  receipts  from  such  a fund  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  disbursements;  but  even 
if  they  did  not,  the  charge  would  be  comparatively  trilling.  The  enactments  of  the  British 
Piu-liament  contemplate  such  a charge;  the  known  liburality  of  the  authorities  in  England 
on  this  subject  ensure  to  it  sanction;  the  Supreme  Government  have  set  the  example;  and 
the  provincial  functionaries  in  the  Madras  territories  ought  perhaps  to  take  blame  to  them- 
selves that  they  have  waited  to  be  called  upon  before  they  stood  forth  as  the  organ  of  public 
opinion,  in  a matter-  of  such  importance  and  universal  interest.  I sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
not,  as  before,  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion;  but  that  the  information  submitted  by  the 
several  collectors,  will  enable  your  Board  and  the  Government,  to  mature,  from  their-  sug- 
gestions, some  practical  or  at  least  some  experimental  plan  for  the  improvement  of  education, 
and  the  support  of  learning  in  Southern  India. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  Campbell,  Collector. 
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(15.)  Report  of 
A.  I).  Campbell, 


l'.sq. ; 25  August 
1823. 


(16.) — MINTJTE  of  Sir  T.  Munro , January  1825. 

Thb  College  Board,  in  their  letter  of  tire  7th  ultimo,  state,  that  there  are  now  15  Ma-  (16.)  Minute  of 
hommedan  and  five  Hindoo  law  students  in  the  college,  who  have  obtained  certificates  of  Sir  Munro; 
qualification  for  the  situation  of  law  officers  in  the  Judicial  CoiU't.  That  the  services  of  January  1825. 
these  students  are  at  present  unimportant,  and  that  their  prospects  of  promotion  from  the 
abolition  of  some  of  the  coui-ts,  and  other  causes,  have  become  distant;  ami  in  order  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  they  propose  tlrat  instructions  be  given  to  the  zilluh  and  provincial 
courts,  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence  to  recommend  lit  persons  for  the  situation 
of  district  moonsilf,  whenever  candidates  of  superior  qualifications  may  not  be  found  in  the 
provinces,  and  that  the  recommendation  of  tire  Board  should  be  limited  to  persons  holding 
certificates  in  the  form  (A)  of  Regulation  V.  of  18 17 ; as  a further  argument  in  favour  of  tins 
measure,  it  is  observed  by  the  College  Board  that  the  students,  from  their  sound  knowledge 
of  law  and  acquaintance  with  the  Regulations,  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  administration 
of  justice. 

I confess  that  I do  not  see  this  scheme  in  the  same  favourable  light  as  is  done  by  the 
college,  and  as  I think  that  no  established  rule  should  be  abolished,  or  new  ones  adopted, 
unless  it  is  more  clear  that  some  advantage  would  result  from  it,  I am  entirely  against  the 
proposed  change.  If  it  were  adopted,  it  would  quicken  the  promotion  of  tlic  students  and 
improve  their  situation;  but  I doubt  if  it  would  equally  improve  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  country.  It  is  the  nature  of  every  public  body,  when  not  vigilantly  watched,  to 
endeavour  to  extend  its  authority  and  influence,  and  the  college  would  gradually,  under  the 
cover  of  tiro  new  rule,  acquire  virtually  the  whole  of  the  native  judicial  patronage. 

The  limitingof  recommendation  to  persons  holding  certificates  in  the  form  (A)  would  answer 
very  little  purpose,  except  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  such  certificates.  There  never  would 
be  a want  of  them  whenever  it  was  found  that  they  were  so  useful  in  procuring  employment ; 
they  would  insensibly  lead  to  much  intrigue  and  to  the  throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  native 
teachers  at  tire  college  tire  nomination  of  all  the  district  moonsiffa. 

The  knowledge  of  law  and  acquaintance  with  the  Regulations  required  by  the  college 
students  are  no  doubt  valuable  attainments,  hut  they  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  render  a man 
fit  for  the  situation  of  district  moonsiff.  They  will  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  good 
character,  of  habits  of  business,  of  application,  and  of  sound  judgment,  and  a knowledge  of 
local  habits  and  customs. 

The  instruction  received  at  the  college  is  better  adapted  to  qualify  men  for  the  duties  of 
law  officers  and  pleaders  than  for  those  of  district  nroonsiffs,  and  the  college  has  already 
sufficient  control  over  tire  appointment  of  all  law  officers  and  pleaders;  as  without  these 
certificates  no  person  can  be  nominated  to  any  of  the  offices.  If,  as  supposed,  the  zillah 
and  provincial  judges  should  at  any  time  be  enabled  to  find  persons  fit  for  the  situation  of 
district  moonsiff,  they  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  look  for  them  amongst  the  authorized 
vakeels,  hut  especially  among  those  who  hold  certificates  in  the  form  (B);  and  if  among  such 
persons,  having  either  no  employment  or  earning  less  than  district,  nroonsiffs,  tire  judges  do 
not.  make  a selection  for  the  vacant  office  of  district  moonsiff,  it  is  to  he  inferred  that  they 
have  found  other  men  who  are  better  qualified. 

Tire  monopoly  of  the  college  over  the  appointment  of  law  officers  and  vakeels  is  already 
sufficiently  great,  and  ought  not  to  he  extended  over  any  other  class  of  judicial  servants. 

There  should  he  no  privileged  body  having  the  exclusive  right  of  furnishing  district  nroonsiffs ; 
the  whole  population  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  zillali  judge.  The  college  certificate  will 
always  on  such  occasions  have  its  due  weight,  but  it  ought  not  to  outweigh  liigher  qualifica- 
tions in  the  man  who  has  no  certificate. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Munro. 
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— (170 EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Revenue  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 

Appendix  (I.)  tl)  tpe  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  dated  18tli  May  1825. 

T ,,  „ , . , , T i RO'i  20.  We  think  great  credit  is  due  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro  for  having 

e .t!  \ t0™1  a,G<  -U  ,i  originated  the  idea  of  this  inquiry.  We  shall  be  better  able,  when  we  have 

i Instructions  ° , * seen  specimens  of  the  reports,  to  judge  whether  the  prescribed  inquiry  is 

tive°to  the  state  of  education  in  their  sufficient  to  bring  forth  all  the  useful  infernumtion  capable  of  being  obtained 
districts.  The  proportion  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  obtain  the  knowledge 

of  reading  and  writing;  the  degree  to  which  the  means  of  obtaining  them  are  placed  within 
their  reach ; tire  extent  to  which  the  branches  of  knowledge,  esteemed  of  a higher  kind,  arc 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  means  of  instruction  in  them  are  afforded,  arc  the  most  important 
points,  and  these  appear  to  be  fully  embraced.  The  most  defective  part  of  the  information 
which.  will  thus  be  elicited  is  likely  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  existing  education  affords ; but  of  this  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a more  correct 
opinion  when  we  sec  what  the  reports  contain.  It  was  proper  to  caution  the  collector 
against  exciting  any  fears  in  the  people  that  their  freedom  of  choice  in  matters  of  education 
would  be  interfered  with  ; but  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  do  anything  to  fortify  them  in 
tim  absurd  opinion  that  their  own  rude  institutions  of  education  are  so  perfect  as  not  to 
admit  of  improvement. 


(18.)  Minute  of 
Sir  T.  Munro  s 
10  March  1826. 
Fort  St.  George, 
Revenue  Consul- 
tations, 10  March 
1826. 


(18.)— MINUTE  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  March  10,  1826. 

Tjie  Board  of  Revenue  were  directed  by  Government,  on  the  2d  July  1822,  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  schools,  and  the  state  of  education  among  the  natives  in  the  provinces,  and 
with  their  letter  of  the  21st  February  last,  they  transmitted  the  reports  on  this  subject 
which  they  had  received  from  the  several  collectors.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  schools,  and  of  what  are  called  colleges,  in  the  territories  under  this  presi- 
dency, amount  to  12,498,  and  the  population  to  12,850,941 ; so  that  there  is  one  school  to 
every  1,000  of  the  population;  but  as  only  a very  few  females  arc  taught  in  schools,  we 
may  reckon  one  school  to  every  500  of  the  population. 

2.  It  is  remarked  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  of  a population  of  12i  millions,  there 
are  only  188,000,  or  1 in  67  receiving  education.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  population,  but 
not  as  regards  the  male  part  of  it,  of  which  the  proportion  educated  is  much  greater  than  is 
here  estimated : for  if  we  take  the  whole  population  as  stated  in  the  report  at  12,850,000, 
and  deduct  one  half  for  females,  the  remaining  male  population  will  be  6,425,000 ; and  if 
we  reckon  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  yearn,  which  is  the  period 
which  boys  in  general  remain  at  school,  at  one-ninth,  it  will  give  713,000,  which  is 
the  number  of  boys  that  would  be  at  school  if  all  the  males  above  ten  years  of  age  were 
educated;  but  the  number  actually  attending  the  schools  is  only  184,110,  or  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  that  number.  I have  taken  the  interval  between  five  and  ten  years  of 
age  as  the  term  of  education,  because,  though  many  boys  continue  at  school  till  twelve  or 
fourteen,  many  leave  it  under  ten.  I am,  however,  inclined  to  estimate  the  portion  of  the 
male  population  who  receive  school  education  to  be  nearer  to  one-third  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  because  we  have  no  returns  from  the  provinces  of  the  numbers  taught  at  home. 
In  Madras  the  number  taught  at  home  is  26,903,  or  above  five  times  greater  than  that 
taught  in  the  schools.  There  is  probably  some  error  in  this  number,  and  though  the  number 
privately  taught  in  the  provinces  does  certainly  not  approach  this  rate,  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, because  the  practice  of  boys  being  taught  at  home  by  their  relations  or  private 
teachers  is  not  unfrequent  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  proportion  educated  is  very 
different  in  different  classes : in  some  it  is  nearly  the  whole ; in  others  it  is  hardly  one- 
tcnlh. 

3.  The  state  of  education  here  exhibited,  low  ns  it  is  compared  with  that  of  our  own 
country,  is  higher  than  it  was  in  most  European  countries  at  no  very  distant  period.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  been  better  in  earlier  times;  but  for  the  last  century  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  other  change  than  what  arose  from  the  number  of  schools  diminishing  in  one 
place  and  increasing  in  another,  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  population,  from  war 
and  other  causes.  The  great  number  of  schools  has  been  supposed  to  contribute  to  the 
keeping  education  in  a low  state,  because  it  does  not  give  a sufficient  number  of  scholars  to 
secure  the  service  of  able  teachers.  The  monthly  rate  paid  by  each  scholar  is  from  four  to 
six  or  eight  annas.  Teachers  in  general  do  not  earn  more  than  six  or  seven  rupees  monthly, 
which  is  not  mi  allowance  sufficient  to  induce  men  properly  qualified  to  follow  the  profession. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  tho  general  ignorance  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  one  cause  why 
none  of  them  draw  together  a large  body  of  scholars  together ; but  the  main  causes  of  the 
low  state  of  education  are  the  little  encouragement  which  it  receives,  from  their  being  but 
little  demand  for  it,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

4.  These  difficulties  may  be  gradually  surmounted:  the  hindrance  which  is  given  to 
education  by  the  poverty  of  the  people  may  in  a great  degree  he  removed  by  the  endowment 
of  schools  throughout  the  country  by  Government,  and  the  want  of  encouragement  will  be 
remedied  by  good  education  being  rendered  more  easy  and  general,  and  by  the  preference 
which  will  naturally  be  given  to  well-educated  men  in  all  public  offices.  No  progress,  how- 
ever, can  bo  made  without  a body  of  better  instructed  teachers  than  we  have  at  present ; 
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but  such  n body  cannot  be  bad  without  an  income  sufficient  to  afford  a comfortable  livelihood  

to  each  individual  belonging  to  it ; a moderate  allowance  should  therefore  be  secured  to  Appendix  (L) 
them  by  Government,  sufficient  to  place  them  above  want;  tho  rest  should  be  derived  from  - — 

their  own  industry.  If  they  are  superior  both  in  knowledge  and  diligence  to  the  common  G®')  Minute  oE 
village  schoolmnslcrs,  scholars  will  Hock  to  them  and  augment  their  income.  irnw 

5.  What  is  first  wanted,  therefore,  is  a school  for  educating  teachers,  as  proposed  by  the  arc  * 
committee  of  the  Madras  School-book  Society,  iu  the  letter  of  the  25th  October  1824,  which 
accompanied  their  second  report.  I think  that  they  should  bo  authorized  to  draw  700 

rupees  monthly  from  the  treasury  for  the  purposes  which  they  have  stated ; namely,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  money  employed  in  building,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers,  500  ; 
auu  for  the  expenses  of  the  press,  200.  I would  next  propose  that  Government  should 
establish,  in  each  collccloratc,  two  principal  schools,  one  for  Hindoos,  and  the  other  for  Ma- 
liomedana ; and  that  hereafter,  as  teachers  can  be  found,  the  Hindoo  schools  might  ho  aug- 
mented so  as  to  give  one  to  each  tehsildary,  or  about  15  to  each  collectorate.  We  ought  to 
extend  to  our  Mahomedan  the  same  advantages  of  education  as  to  our  Hindoo  subjects,  and 
perhaps  even  in  a greater  degree,  because  a greater  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  middle 
and  higher  classes.  Hut  as  their  number  is  not  move  than  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  more  than  one  Mahomedan  school  to  each  collec- 
torate,  except  in  Arcot,  and  a few  other  collcctorates,  where  the  Mahomedan  population  is 
considerably  above  the  usual  standard. 

6.  We  have  20  collectoratcs ; the  number  of  tehsildaries  is  liable  to  change  : but  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  estimate  them  at  15  on  an  average  to  each  collec- 
torate, or  300  in  all.  This  would,  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  give  about  40  collectorate 
and  300  tehsildary  schools.  The  monthly  salaries  of  tho  teachers  of  the  collectorate  schools 
might,  on  an  average,  bo  15  rupees  to  each,  and  those  of  tire  tehsildary  nine  rupees  each. 

These  allowances  may  appear  small,  but  the  tehsildary  schoolmnster  who  receives  nine 
rupees  monthly  from  Government,  will  get  at  least  as  much  more  from  liis  scholars,  and, 
considering  all  circumstances,  his  situation  will  probably  be  better  than  that  of  a parish 
schoolmaster  in  Scotland. 

7.  Tho  total  expense  of  the  schools  will  be  as  follows: 


Madras  School-book  Society,  per  month  - JRs.  700 

Collectorate  Schools,  Mahomedan,  20  at  15  rupees  - - 300 

- - Ditto  - - Hindoo,  20  at  16  rupees  - - - 300 

Tehsildary  Schools,  300  at  9 rupees  -----  2,700 

Per  Month  - - - - 4,000 

Per  Annum  - - Rs.  48,000 


This  expense  will  bo  incurved  only  by  degrees,  because  it  will  bo  long  before  a sufficient 
number  of  qualified  teachers  can  be  obtained.  The  charges  for  tho  Madras  School-book 
Society  and  the  collectorate  schools,  are  all  that  will  probably  bo  wanted  before  tho  sanction 
of  the  Honourable  Court  can  be  received.  The  sum  for  which  we  ought  to  request  their 
sanction  ought  not  to  be  less  than  half  a lac  of  rupees.  None  of  the  endowments  in  the 
Collectors’  reports  arc  applicable  to  the  present  object ; they  do  not  exceed  20,000  rupees 
in  all,  and  only  a small  portion  of  them  are  public  grants,  and  this  small  portion  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  teachers  of  theology,  law,  and  astronomy.  Whatever  expense  Government 
may  incur  in  tho  education  of  the  people  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the 
country : for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  inseparably  followed  by  more  orderly 
habits,  by  increasing  industry,  by  a taste  for  tho  comforts  of  life,  by  exertion  to  acquire 
them,  and  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people. 

8.  It  will  be  advisable  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  in  order  to  super- 
intend the  establishing  of  the  public  schools ; to  fix  on  the  places  most  proper  for  them,  and 
the  books  to  bo  used  in  them ; to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  instruction  of  the  natives 
may  be  best  promoted,  and  to  report  to  Government  the  result  of  their  inquiries  on  this 
important  subject. 

9.  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine  in  expecting  any  sudden  benefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
School-boolc  Society.  Their  disposition  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  people  by 
educating  teachers,  will  not  extend  it  to  move  individuals  than  now  attend  the  schools ; it  can 
be  extended  only  by  means  of  an  increased  demand  for  it,  and  this  must  arise  chiefly  from 
its  being  found  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  rank,  and  from  tho  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  rendering  a larger  portion  of  them  more  able  to  pay  for  it.  But 
though  they  cannot  educate  those  who  do  not  seek  or  cannot  pay  for  education,  they  can,  by 
an  improved  system,  give  a better  education  to  those  who  do  receive  it ; and  by  creating 
and  encouraging  a taste  for  knowledge,  they  will  indirectly  contribute  to  extend  it.  If  we 
resolve  to  educate  the  people,  if  we  persevere  in  our  design,  and  if  we  do  not  limit  the  schools 
to  tehsildaries,  but  increase  their  number  so  as  to  allow  them  for  smaller  districts,  I am  con- 
fident that  success  will  ultimately  attend  our  endeavours.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I entirely 
concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  5 th  Report  of  the  Calcutta  School-book  Society, 
when  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Bystem,  that  “ its  operation  must  therefore  of  necessity 
bo  slow ; years  must  elapse  before  the  rising  generation  will  exhibit  any  visible  improve- 
ment.” 

(signed)  Thomas  Munro. 

(445.— -I.)  3 S 3 
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Appendix  (I.) 

Education  of 
Natives. 


508  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

(19.) EXTRACT  of  a LETTER  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 

to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St  Georye,  dated  16th  April  1828. 

2.  We  now  reply  to  paragraphs  2 and  6 of  your  Revenue  Letter,  dated  30th  June 
1826,  which  have  been  transferred  to  this  department. 

3.  These  paragraphs  relate  to  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  or  intend  to  adopt 
with  the  view  of  forwarding  the  great  object  of  native  education.  _ 

4.  We  were  already  apprized  of  your  having  directed  the  various  collec'oro  under  your 
Presidency  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  among  the  natives:  and  to 
furnish  returns  of  the  number  of  schools  and  other  places  of  education  in  their  several 
collectoratos,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  there.  These  returns 
we  have  now  received ; and  they  confirm  the  opinion  which  we  pi*evionsly  entertained  con- 
cerning the  very  imperfect  state  of  native  education.  The  proportion  of  the  population  to 
which  even  the  elements  of  a scholastic  education  arc  given,  is  not  very  considerable  ; and 
although,  in  conformity  with  the  apprehensions  which  we  formerly  expressed,  your  infor- 
mation is  far  more  defective  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  than  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  persons  instructed,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  show,  that  in  providing 
the  means  of  a better  education  for  the  natives,  little  aid  is  to  be  expected  from  tuo  instru- 
ments of  education  which  already  exist. 

5.  It  appears  that  reading  and  writing  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  mat  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  are  taught  to  a proportion  of  the  male  population 
which  Sir  Thomas  Munro  estimates  at  one-third : a point  of  very  great  importance,  and 
on  which  we  hoped  that  considerable  information  would  be  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the 
collectors,  is  the  character  of  the  books  in  which  reading  is  taught.  From  this  you  would 
have  learned  two  things,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  know  ; namely,  first,  the 
quantity  of  useful  information  which  the  children  are  enabled  incidentally  to  acquire  while 
learning  to  read,  and  next,  the  mode  of  adapting,  as  for  as  it  might,  be  expedient,  the 
school  books  which  you  may  cause  to  he  prepared,  to  the  previous  habits  and  associations 
of  the  people.  The  character,  however,  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools  was  a subject 
which  the  generality  of  the  collectors  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  within  their  province 
to  inquire  into.  The  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  School  Book  Society 
appears  to  have  contained  some  information  of  the  kind  required,  hut  this  is  not  recorded 
on  your  consultations;  and  we  regret  that  you  did  not  from  the  first  include  this  among 
the  subjects  marked  out  for  inquiry,  and  afterwards,  when  you  found  that  it  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  collectors,  that  you  did  uot  require  them  to  furnish  special  reports  on 
this  particular  point.  We  should  have  been  well  pleased  also  that  the  collectors  had 
afforded  some  information  on  the  question,  whether  any  desire  exists  among  any  portion 
of  the  natives  for  better  instruction  than  what  their  own  rude  institutions  of  education 
afford,  and  how  far  they  arc  disposed,  or  by  what  moans  they  might  most  easily  be  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  better  schools,  if  any  such  should  he  established.  We  lament  that 
these  points  were  not  likewise  made  the  subject  of  special  reference  to  the  collectors.  We 
advert  to  these  omissions  on  your  port  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  in  all  other  respects  your 
proceedings  appear  to  us  deserving  of  unqualified  praise. 

6.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  late  collector  of  Bellary,  is  the  otdy  one  among  the  collectors  from 
whom  much  information  1ms  been  derived  concerning  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given 
at  the  elementary  schools.  According  to  his  report,  it  appears  tlmt  reading  and  writing 
are  acquired  in  hia  district  solely  with  a view  to  the  transaction  of  business,  for  which  pur- 
pose a familiarity  with  the  character  being  sufficient,  the  books  wliiok  are  read  and  got  by 
heart  are  in  the  same  character,  but  not  in  the  same  dialect,  aud  arc  entirely  unintelligible 
to  the  scholars.  In  this  collectorate,  therefore,  at  least,  in  learning  to  read,  nothing  what- 
ever is  learnt  except  reading,  and  with  the  exception  of  writing  and  a little  arithmetic,  the 
education  of  the  great  majority  goes  no  farther. 

7.  Though  the  mode  of  teaching  at  the  schools  in  the  other  colloctoratcs  may  not  pre- 
cisely resemble  tlmt  in  Bellary,  we  have  no  great  expectation  that,  it  would  prove  lo  be 
much  better.  For  although  the  schools-books  may  not  in  other  districts  be  written  in  a 
language  which  the  pupils  do  not  comprehend,  yet  the  difficulties  which  you  have  expe- 
rienced in  providing  fit  hooks  woidd  be  a sufficient  proof  to  us,  if  wc  needed  any,  of  the 
extreme  unfitness  of  nearly  all  those  which  are  at  present  used. 

8.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  there  arc,  in  eight  out  of  the  twenty  collectoratos, 
a.  few  places  of  education,  termed  colleges  by  the  collectors,  at  which  are  taught,  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  what  ore  called  theology,  law,  and  astronomy,  to  which,  by  some  of  the 
collectors,  is  added  logic.  Though  the  number  of  these  institutions  is  small,  pvoportionably 
to  the  population,  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  at  them  is,  compared  with 
what  might  be  expected,  still  smaller;  the  majority  of  the  colleges,  as  appears  from  the 
returns,  having  not  more  than  four  or  five  to  seven  or  eight  pupils  each.  A few  of  these 
colleges  have  been  endowed  with  grants,  in  general  of  small  amount,  from  princes  or  indi- 
viduals, for  the  support  of  the  teachers.  In  the  other  collect orates,  and  even  to  a great 
extent  in  those  where  colleges  exist,  the  same  sort  of  instruction  is  Htated  to  be  gratuitously 
given  by  many  individuals  in  their  own  houses;  hut  what  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
collectors  as  an  institution  of  education,  is  apparently  no  more  than  the  connection  to  which 
the  Hindoo  religion  attaches  so  much  importance,  between  a young  Br.ilnniu  and  his 
gooroo,  or  spiritual  teacher,  the  person  from  whom  he  learns  to  read  and  explain  the  Vedas 
and  blmsters ; a connection,  the  Bole  object  of  which  is  to  qualify  him  for  the  priestly 
function,  and  for  that  of  an  expounder  of  the  law.  It  would  probably  bo  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  purpose  df  the  colleges,  as  they  are  called,  is  precisely  the  same.  , 
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9.  Of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  received  at  these  colleges,  we  learn  nearly  as  little  

from  the  collectors'  reports,  as  we  do  of  that  received  in  the  elementary  schools.  Mi-.  Ogilvie,  Appendix  (I.) 
however,  the  sub-collector  in  charge  of  the  collectorate  of  Cuddnpah,  thus  describes  the 
result  of  the  highest  sort  of  education  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  territory  that  he  super- 
intends: “In  nearly  all  the  villages  of  this  distinct  there  is  an  enam  set  apart,  as  is  doubt- 
less  well  known  to  the  Board,  for  the  support  of  a Punchaugum  Brahmin,  and  it  might  be  A'pl1 

conjectured  that  amongst  so  many  there  would  be  found  some  who  had  attained  considerable 

perfection  in  astronomy  and  theology ; of  this,  however,  there  is  hardly  an  instance.  The 
persons  holding  such  cnams  are  quite  content  to  be  ignorant  of  the  higher  branches  of  science ; 
their  utmost  ambition  being  confined  to  the  distinction  of  foretelling  a fortunate  “ bom-  for 
reaping,  or  a lucky  day  for  a marriage,  and  of  contriving  a horoscope  for  persons  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  village.” 

10.  There  are  however  various  passages  in  the  local  reports  which  shew  that  the  Braluni- 
nical  instruction  in  many  parts  of  the  Madras  territories  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  real 
information  as  it  is  described  to  be  in  the  collectorate  of  Cuddnpah. 

11.  We  perceive  with  high  satisfaction,  that  you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the  framing 
a plan  of  instruction,  with  a degree  both  of  earnestness  and  of  judgment,  which  encourages 
us  to  hope  for  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the  people  subject  to  your  rule. 

12.  You  propose  to  establish  as  soon  as  fit  teachers  can  be  procured,  a central  school  for 
Hindoos,  aud  another  for  Makomedans,  in  every  collectorate,  and  ultimately  a school  for 
Hindoos,  and  in  every  tehsildarry  of  every  collectorate.  In  order  to  place  the  teachers  above 
want,  and  to  induce  respectable  persons  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  situation,  you  design 
to  give  them  an  allowance  from  Government  sufficient  to  remove  all  anxiety  on  the  score 
of  subsistence,  leaving  them  to  derive  the  remainder  of  their  remuneration  from  the  fees 
of  their  pupils.  Of  the  propriety  of  tiiis  arrangement,  we  cannot  have  any  doubt,  and  we 
consider  the  standard  fixed  by  you  of  15  rupees  per  mensem  for  the  master  of  a collectorate 
school,  and  nine  rupees  for  that  of  a tehsildarry  school,  to  be  unobjectionable.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  it  will  be  proper  for  the  collectors  to 
ascertain  by  diligent  inquiry,  what  fee  will  be  at  once  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
master,  and  not  beyond  the  means  of  the  pupil  to  give. 

13.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  first  instance,  tkei'e  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  properly  qualified  teachers.  When  once  the  system  i9  fairly  set  on  foot,  it  will  raise 
up  teachers  for  itself.  In  order  to  provide  masters  for  the  commencement,  you  propose  to 
establish  a school  at  the  Presidency  for  that  purpose  expressly.  Tins  was  clearly  your 
wisest  course  ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the  success  of  the  whole  plan  depends  in  a great  degree 
upon  the  qualifications  which  you  may  succeed  in  imparting  to  those  who  are  educated  at 
this  institution. 

14.  Yon  have  not  yet,  it  woidd  appear,  finally  determined  what  shall  be  the  branches  of 
education  included  in  your  plan.  The  committee  of  the  School-book  Society,  in  a report 
which  does  great  credit  to  their  judgment  and  zeal,  recommend  that  reading  and  writing  in 
the  English,  Tamil,  and  Teloogoo  languages,  together  with  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  history,  should  form  the  course  of  education  at  the  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

This  course,  assuming  the  school-books  used  to  be  of  the  kind  best  calculated  to  impart  to 
them  useful  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  all  good  habits  in  then1  minds,  appears  to  embrace 
all  that  is  mainly  required.  To  the  three  languages  above  enumerated,  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  subsequently  appointed  by  you,  that  Sanscrit  and  Arabic 
should  be  added : Sanscrit  for  the  Hindoo,  Arabic  for  the  Mussulman  scholars.  You  are 
alone  competent  to  judge  how  far  their  possessing  a knowledge  of  these  languages  might 
contribute  to  increase  the  resort  of  pupils  to  them  when  established  as  schoolmasters. 

15.  From  the  class  of  instructed  natives  whom  you  hope  to  raise  up  in  the  central 
institution,  the  committee  of  the  School-book  Society,  hope  ultimately  to  derive  most  valuable 
assistance  in  translating,  adapting,  and  composing  school  books,  a task  for  which  they  com- 
plain that  they  themselves  are  unfitted  by  want  of  leisure,  which  is  common  to  them  with 
their  native  associates,  and  still  more  by  their  want  of  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and 
ignorance  of  their  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking.  Under  these  difficulties,  it  is  extremely 
creditable  to  the  committee,  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  efFect  so  much,  as  it  appears 
from  the  report  they  have  accomplished.  The  school-books  already  prepared  under  their 
direction  appear1  to  us  to  have  been  selected  with  great  judgment.  Considering  the  labours 
of  the  society  to  bo  of  the  greatest  utility,  we  cheerfully  sanction  the  donation  of  R‘  3,000 
which  you  have  made  in  aid  of  their  funds,  and  approve  of  your  having  exempted  from 
postage  all  letters  on  the  business  of  the  society. 

16.  The  expense  of  the  new  system  when  it  shall  be  fully  in  operation,  being  estimated 
at  something  less  than  R"  50,000  per  annum,  we  readily  authorize  the  gradual  appropriation 
of  that  sum  to  the  purpose. 

17 . The  most  difficult  part  of  your  task  for  a long  time  will  be  the  business  of  superin- 
tendence. For,  although  the  dependence  of  a great  part  of  the  teacher’s  reward  upon  the 
fees  of  his  pupils,  is,  in  general,  a strong  incentive  to  the  diligent  performance  of  his  duty, 
so  few  of  the  natives  are  as  yet  qualified,  especially  in  the  distant  collectorates,  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  their  children  will  receive,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  the  necessity  of  a vigilant  supervision  on  the  part  of  better  judges  than  them- 
aelvcs..  A general  superintendence  may  be  exercised  at  all  times  by  the  collectors ; but 
periodical  examinations,  conducted  either  by  the  local  officers  or  by  persons  sent  from  the 
Presidency,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  compelling  the  masters  to  do  their  duty, 
and  of  encouraging  the  pupils  by  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and  of  attracting 
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any  other  means,  where  the  fittest  instruments  for  your  future  plans  of  education,  and  the 
individuals  best  qualified  to  fill  public  situations  arc  to  be  found.  And  not  only  will  you 
know  this  yourselves,  but  what  perhaps  is  almost  of  equal  importance,  the  natives  will  be 
aware  that  you  know  it,  and  that  you  give  the  preference  for  all  public  purposes  to  the  best 
instructed.  . 

18.  You  have  appointed  a general  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  will  he 
peculiarly  their  business  both  to  devise  and  to  carry  into  effect  a plan  for  effectual  supervision. 
It  was  originally  intended,  however,  that  the  school  for  teachers  should  be  established  and 
managed  by  the  School-book  Society,  with  the  aid  of  a contribution  from  Government,  and 
the  committeo  of  the  society  had  then  made  arrangements  for  a most  efficient  superintendence 
of  that  school.  Though  it  will  now,  in  common  with  the  other  schools,  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  yet,  as  there  cannot  be  too  many  securities  for  the 
efficiency  of  so  important  an  institution,  the  committee  of  the  society  might  still,  if  you  sec 
no  objection,  be  solicited  to  afford  such  aid  ns  their  leisure  will  allow  off  in  the  supervision 
of  the  school,  or,  at  least,  in  the  examinations.  Their  good  sense,  activity,  and  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  end,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that,  whatever  they  might  undertake  to  do, 
would  be  well  done ; and  they  have  themselves  remarked  that  their  members  “ will  by  that 
means  become  better  acquainted  with  the  precise  wants  of  the  native  mind,  and  more  readily 
perceive  the  desiderata  for  its  improvement.” 

19.  It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  add  any  thing  further,  beyond  repeating  the  expression 
of  our  hope  that  you  may  be  as  successful  as  you  have  reason  to  expect,  in  the  promotion  of 
that  great,  object  which  we  rejoice  to  see  that  you  have  as  deeply  at  heart  as  ourselves. 


(20.) — EXTRACT  of  LETTER  in  the  Public  Department  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  Gcor'jc,  dated  3d  September  1828. 

latter  from,  l May  1827,  (19  to  24  & 32 ; Para.  37.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  incorporating  the  College  Board  with 
also  c & 20  of  31  Aug.  1827,  imd  Secretary's  ^ Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  you  have  acted  wisely. 

Letters,  dated  5 Jan.  1827,  and  2ii  Jan.  1 828.)  J J 

rrijecediugs relative  to  33.  We  perceive  that  yon  are  assiduously  engaged  in  training  teachers  for  the  collcctorato 
tt=rdlUhllC  schools.  The  qualifications  requisite  in  the  teachers  of  the  tehsildarry  schools,  being  more 
limited,  the  establishment  of  these  schools  1ms  already  commenced.  In  the  particulars  which 
we  have  learned  on  this  subject,  since  our  last  general  despatch  on  native  education,  we  find 
nothing  which  calls  for  any  addition  in  the  way  of  directions  for  your  guidance,  to  what 
lias  been  there  said. 

39.  You  have  acted  judiciously  in  printing  and  circulating  in  the  different  languages  of 
the  part  of  India  subject  to  your  government,  an  account  of  the  system  of  education  which 
you  have  adopted.  We  are  happy  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  Board  for  the  college  and 
for  public  instruction,  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  are  generally  and  unieignedly  desirous  of 
. a better  system  of  education  than  they  have  hitherto  possessed. 


(21.) — COPY  LETTER  to  Madras,  dated  September  29th,  1830. 


(21.)  Letter  to  the 
Madras  Govern- 
ment, 29  Sept. 
1830. 


Para.  1.  In  our  letter  in  this  department,  dated  the  16th  April  1828,  wc  signified  to  you 
our  approbation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  you  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  education 
among  the  natives  subject  to  your  presidency. 

2.  Since  that  time  we  have  not  received  from  yon  any  general  report  on  the  subject  of  public 
instruction ; and  the  scanty  information  which  your  records  supply  is  only  sufficient  to  show 
that  you  are  proceeding  with  the  execution  of  the  plan  to  which  we  have  given  our  sanction. 

3.  We  are  now  desirous  of  receiving  from  you  a full  report  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  and  of  the  success  which  bus  hitherto  attended  it. 

4.  By  the  measures  originally  contemplated  by  your  Government,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  instruction  of  any  portion  of  the  natives  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  A 
further  extension  of  the  elementary  education  which  already  existed,  and  an  improvement  of 
its  quality  by  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  useful  books  in  the  native  languages  was 
all  that  was  then  aimed  at.  It  was  indeed  proposed  to  establish  at  the  Presidency  a central 
school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  but  the  teachers  were  to  be  instructed  only  in  those 
elementary  acquirements  which  they  were  afterwards  to  teach  in  the  tehsildarry  and 
collectorate  schools. 

5.  The  improvements  in  education,  however,  which  most  effectually  contribute  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  a people,  are  those  which  concern  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes ; of  the  persons  possessing  leisure  and  natural  influence  ov.er  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen.  By  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  among  these  classes,  you  would 
eventually  produce  a much  greater  and  more  beneficial  change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  community  than  you  can  hope  to  produce  by  acting  directly  on  the  more  numerous 


6.  You  are  moreover  acquainted  with  our  anxious  desire  to  have  at  our  disposal  a body  of 
natives,  qualified  by  their  habits  and  acquirements  to  take  a larger  share  and  occupy  higher 
situations  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  country  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice 
under  our  Indian  Governments.  The  measures  for  native  education  which  have  as  yet  been 
adopted  or  planned  at  your  presidency,  have  had  no  tendency  to  produce  such  persons. 

7.  Measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Government  for  placing  within  the  reach 
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language  and  in  European  literature  and  science.  These  measures  have  been  attended 
with  a degree  of  success,  which,  considering  the  short  time  during  which  they  have  been 
in  operation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  justifies  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
with  respect  to  the  practicability  of  spreading  useful  knowledge  among  the  natives  oflndia, 
and  diffusing  among  them  the  ideas  and  sentiments  prevalent  in  civilised  Europe. 

8.  VVe  are  desirous  that  similar  measures  should  be  adopted  at  your  presidency. 

9.  We  have  directed  the  Supreme  Government  to  pul  you  in  possession  of  such  part  of 
their  proceedings,  and  of  the  information  which  they  have  collected,  as  is  calculated  to  aid 
you  in  giving  effect  to  our  wishes;  and  in  order  to  place  you  generally  in  possession  of  our 
views  on  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  we  enclose  (as  numbers  in  the  packet) 
two  despatches,  which  we  have  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Government  under  date  the  5th 
September  1827,  and  29th  September,  No.  39,  of  1830. 

10.  We  wish  yon  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  the 
central  school  far  the  education  of  teachers,  and  rendering  it  a seminary  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  generally  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  We  wish  tlmt  there  should 
be  an  English  teacher  ut  the  institution,  who  should  not  only  give  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  such  students  as  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  it,  but  who  may  likewise 
be  capable  of  assisting  them  in  the  study  of  European  science. 

11.  Hereafter  when  the  financial  embarrassments  of  our  Indian  Governments  shall  no 
longer  limit,  in  the  same  degree  as  at  present,  our  power  of  incurring  even  useful  expense, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  whether,  in  addition  to  the  proposed  seminary  at  the  Presi- 
dency, it  would  not  be  desirable  to  establish  one  or  more  institutions  on  a similar  scale  at 
some  place  or  places  in  the  interior. 

12.  We  desire  that  the  whole  subject  may  engage  your  deliberate  consideration ; and 
we  hope  to  receive,  at  an  early  period,  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  rendering  acces- 
sible to  the  natives  the  higher  education  which  we  desire  to  confer  on  them,  and  of  en- 
couraging them  to  take  advantage  of  it;  and  although  we  are  unwilling  that  you  should, 
without  previous  communication  with  us,  engage  in  any  plan  wkicli  would  commit  your 
Government  to  a large  annual  expenditure,  we  arc  yet  anxious  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  and  that  yon  should  proceed  to  take,  without  debty,  any  preliminary  stops  in  which, 
under  the  knowledge  which  you  will  possess  of  our  general  views  from  the  despatches 
herewith  enclosed,  you  may  confidently  anticipate  our  concurrence. 

13.  You  will  consider  yourselves  authorized  to  carry  into  effect  the  extension  which  we 
have  suggested,  of  the  plan  of  the  central  school,  without  a further  reference  to  ns,  provided 
its  expense  do  not  exceed  the  scale  which  we  have  already  sanctioned  at  the  various 
colleges  at  Calcutta. 

We  are,  &c. 

London,  29  Sept.  1830. 

(signed)  W.  Astell,' 

M.  Campbell, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


(22.) — EXTRACT  MINUTE  by  the  lion.  Mount stnort  Elphinstone,  Governor  of 
Bombay , dated  December  13,  1823. 

3.1  have  attended,  ns  far  us  was  in  my  power  since  I have  been  in  Bombay,  to  the  means 
of  promoting  education  among  the  natives,  and  from  all  that  I have  observed,  and  learned 
by  correspondence,  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  wiihout  great  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment no  progress  can  be  made  in  that  important  undertaking.  A great  deal  appears  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  Education  Society  in  Bengal,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  same  effects  should  he  produced  by  the  same  means  at  this  presidency.  But  the  num- 
ber of  Europeans  here  is  so  small,  and  our  connection  with  the  natives  so  recent,  that 
much  greater  exertions  are  requisite  on  tins  side  of  India  than  on  the  other. 

4.  The  circumstance  of  our  having  lately  succeeded  to  a Brahmin  Government  likewise, 
by  making  it  dangerous  to  encourage  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  deprives  the  cause  of 
education  of  the  services  of  a body  of  men  who  have  more  zeal  and  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  object  than  any  other  class  of  Europeans  can  be  expected  to  possess. 

5.  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  assistance  of  Government  is  necessary,  the  next  question  is, 
how  it  can  best  be  afforded,  and  there  are  two  ways  which  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. The  Government  may  take  the  education  of  the  natives  entirely  on  itself,  or  it  may 
increase  the  means  and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  society  already  formed  for  that  purpose. 
The  best  result  will  probably  be  produced  by  a combination  of  these  two  modes  of  proceeding. 
Many  of  the  measures  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of  education  must  depend  on  the  sponta- 
neous zeal  of  individuals,  and  could  not  be  effected  by  any  resolutions  of  the  Government. 
The  promotion  of  those  measures,  therefore,  should  be  committed  to  the  society ; hut 
there  are  others  which  require  an  organized  system,  and  a greater  degree  of  regularity  and 
permanence  than  can  be  expected  from  any  plan,  the  success  of  which  is  to  depend  upon 
personal  character.  This  last  branch,  therefore,  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 

6.  It  would,  however,  be  requisite,  when  so  much  was  entrusted  by  Government  to  the 
society,  tlmt  all  the  material  proceedings  of  that  body  should  be  made  known  to  Government, 
and  tlmt  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  neither  religion  nor  any  topic  likely  to  excite 
discontent  among  the  natives  should  ever  be  touched  on  in  its  schools  or  publications. 

7.  The  following  are  the  principal  measures  required  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 

the  natives:  1st,  To  improve  the  mode  of  teaching  at  the  native  schools,  and  to  increase  the 
number  iff’eisl'tpplyyl^tn  lv;«k«.qki>ftl  bpofei  a i iWsihtfUli  rat  witrte  le'Rftfflptwger 
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roent  to  tire  lower  orders  of  natives  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  thus 
afforded  them  ; 4th,  To  establish  schools  for  teaching  the  European  sciences  and  improve- 
ments in  the  higher  branches  of  education ; 5th,  To  provide  for  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  books  of  moral  and  physical  science  in  native  languages;  6th,  To  establish  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  English  to  those  disposed  to  pursue  it  as  a classical  language, 
and  as  a means  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  European  discoveries  ; 7 th,  To  hold  forth 
encouragement  to  the  natives  in  the  pursuit  of  those  last  branches  of  knowledge. 

8.  1st,  The  improvement  of  schools  must  be  almost  entirely  left  to  the  Education  Society, 
with  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  Government  may  think  it  expedient  to  afford.  The  con- 
stant and  minute  superintendence  which  will  be  requisite  over  the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  such  as  can  only  be  expected  from  a very  general  spirit  of  anxiety  to  promote 
the  object.  Any  attempt  to  produce  it  on  die  part  of  Government  would  require  a largo 
and  expensive  establishment,  and  after  all  would  have  very  little  chance  of  success. 

9.  The  establishment  now  recommended  by  the  committee  for  teaching  schoolmasters  may 
bo  sanctioned.  It  will  be  some  time,  perhaps,  before  properly  qualified  persons  are  found, 
but  no  slackness  should  appear  on  the  part  of  Government  in  providing  the  means  ofsecuring 
their  employment.  It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  communicated  to  the  committee  that 
Government  would  be  gratified  by  receiving,  occasionally,  accounts  of  the  progress  made, 
and  of  die  number  of  schoolmasters  to  whom  instruction  had  been  afforded.  In  the  mean- 
time it  appears  probable  that  a very  beneficial  effect  would  he  produced  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  disseminate  the  improved  method  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  press.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a very  concise  treatise,  or  rather  two  treatises,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Farish,  might  be 
prepared  in  each  of  the  native  languages,  containing  a lew  rules  for  the  management  of 
schools  in  die  modern  way,  along  with  a short  exposition  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  both  to  musters  and  scholars  from  the  adoption  of  these  improvements.  The  same 
tract  might  contain  a notification  of  the  persons  from  whom  school-books  might  be  procured, 
and  likewise  of  the  manner  in  which  prizes  might  be  obtained  by  persons  properly  qualified 
in  this  stage  of  education.  The  circulation  of  these  tracts  and  a lew  corresponding  ones  in 
English,  together  with  the  superintendence  and  assistance  which  might  be  voluntarily 
bestowed  by  gentlemen  throughout  the  country,  and  the  aid  from  the  vaccinators,  which 
will  presently  be  explained,  would  probably  effect  much  towards  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  would  pave  the  way  for  the  employment  of  those  schoolmasters  who 
are  to  he  trained  under  the  institution  proposed  by  the  committee. 

10.  The  means  by  which  the  direct  exertions  of  Government  can  he  best  applied  to  promote 
schools  is  by  endeavouring  to  increase  their  number,  and  on  this  I am  of  opinion  that  no 
pains  should  he  spared,  The  country  is,  at  present,  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  an  attempt 
of  the  sort  is  likely  to  be  most  effectual.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  quite  illiterate,  yet 
there  is  a certain  class,  in  which  men  capable  of  reading,  writing,  and  instructing,  exist  in  much 
greater  numbers  tlmu  are  required  or  can  find  employment.  This  is  a state  of  tilings  which 
cannot  long  continue.  The  present  abundance  of  people  of  education  is  owing  to  the  demand 
there  was  for  such  persons  under  the  Makratta  government.  That  cause  has  now  ceased; 
the  effect  will  soon  lollow;  and  unless  some  exertion  is  made  by  the  Government,  the  country 
will  certainly  be  in  a worse  state  under  our  rule  than  it  was  under  the  Peishwa’s.  Ido  not 
confine  this  observation  to  what  is  called  learning,  which,  in  its  present  form,  must  unavoid- 


ably fall  off  under  us;  but  to  the  humble  acts  ot  reading  and  writing,  which,  it  left  to 
themselves,  will  decline  among  the  Brahmins  without  increasing  among  the  other  castes. 

11.  The  advantage  of  the  present  time  is  not  confined  to  the  facility  of  finding  masters. 
The  funds  are  more  easily  obtained  at  present  than  they  will  be  hereafter.  The  gaum 
klmreh  (village  expenses),  except  in  the  old  districts,  have  not  yet  undergone  regulation, 
and  many  wurshashans,  naimnooks,  allowances  to  fakeers,  &c.  might  now  be  turned  to  this 
useful  purpose  that  will  soon  be  lost  altogether. 

12.  Mr.  Chaplin  formerly  suggested  that  an  allowance  of  from  3 to  10  rupees  from  the  gaum 
khurch  should  be  offered  to  any  properly  educated  master  who  would  undertake  to  teach  a 
village ; and  if  the  smallest  of  these  sums  should  seem  too  little  for  the  largest  village,  it  may 
be  increased  by  consolidating  the  funds  in  all  cases  where  villages  are  sufficiently  near  each 
other.  It  would  not,  however,  be  politic  (as  Mr.  Chaplin  lias  since  remarked)  that  this 
expense  should  fall  directly  on  the  villlage;  such  a measure  would  too  closely  connect  the 
ideas  of  education  and  taxation,  and  the  ryots  might  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  failure  of 
the  school,  in  hopes  that  they  might  thus  get  rid  of  the  impost.  The  school  money,  there- 
fore, should  be  takeu  from  tile  gross  income  of  the  village  before  the  Government’s  share 
is  separated,  and  the  amount  should  be  made  good  by  the  reductions  in  the  gaum  khurch. 
If  the  saving  does  not:  cover  the  expense,  the  loss  will  still  be  very  small,  either  to  Govern- 
ment or  the  ryots,  when  compared  with  the  advantage  gained. 

13.  The  schoolmasters  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  usual  fees  from  their  boys  besides 
this  allowance,  and  should  receive  a certain  degree  of  assistance  in  printed  tables  and  books 
of  the  cheapest  description. 

14.  An  important  addition  to  the  resources  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  njight 
be  obtained  by  diverting  towards  that  purpose  other  funds  drawn  from  the  Government 
treasury,  and  not  from  villages,  which  are  at  present  employed  on  objects  of  no  utility,  and 
which  are  equally  lost  to  the  state  and  to  the  people.  Occasions  continually  occur  in  which 
sirkar,  warshnshans,  enams  and  other  lands  and  allowances  are  granted  unconditionally  from 
humanity  or  policy  to  persons  claiming  them  on  doubtful  titles ; in  all  such  cases  the  grantee 
might  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a small  annual  payment  towards  maintaining  schools.  There  are 

,,  also  many  village  .allowances,  whichit  .would.be  ini  politic  to, resume,, butwhich  might,  by  proper 
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dition  of  performing  religious  or  oilier  services;  it  would  be  unpopular  to  exact  a payment 
in  commutation  for  these  services,  if  the  benefit  went  to  Government.;  but  it  might  easily  Appondix  (I.) 

be  levied  for  an  object  so  advantageous  to  the  people  themselves.  In  most  cases,  however,  

the  pin-pose  for  which  any  deduction  is  mndc  from  an  allowance,  should  be  kept  entirely  22.  Minute  by 
out  of  sight,  to  avoid  raising  odium  against  our  plans  of  education.  It  at  first  seemed  to  Sn.3f.JSlp/,i„stone, 
me  to  he  practicable,  by  giving  a small  addition  in  money  to  the  allowances  enjoyed  by 
village  priests,  astrologers,  &c.,  on  condition  of  their  teaching  a certain  number  of  boys, 
to  induce  them  to  undertake  a more  useful  profession,  which  might  gradually  supersede 
their  original  one ; but  many  objections  presented  themselves  to  the  arrangement,  of  which 
the  most  important  was,  that  it  necessarily  rendered  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  heredi- 
tary in  all  instances  where  it  was  adopted. 

15.  Even  if  funds  were  provided  for  the  support  of  new  schools,  wc  should  still  feel  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  useful  employment  of  them.  If  we  could  at  all  depend,  either  on  a 
judicious  selection  of  schoolmasters  in  the  first  instance,  or  on  a moderately  careful  super- 
vision afterwards,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  of  the  entire  success  of  the  proposed  measure; 
but  the  over-employment  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  indolence  and  indifference  of  the 
natives,  make  both  of  most  difficult  attainment.  The  object,  however,  is  too  important  to 
be  given  up  without  an  effort.  The  collector  might  have  the  general  charge  of  all  schools 
which  derived  any  aid  from  Government,  and  a power  to  resume  the  allowance  in  all  cases 
of  gross  neglect.  At  stations  where  many  Europeans  reside,  some  might  probably  be  found 
to  undertake  the  care  of  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Education  Society  might 
perhaps  induce  some  to  charge  themselves  with  tliis  task ; and  all  officers,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, who  had  any  share  in  the  management  of  schools,  should  be  encouraged  to  cor- 
respond with  the  society,  and  to  promote  its  improvement. 

16.  In  all  subordinate  villages,  a groat  deal  may  be  probably  expected  from  the  vaccina- 
tors. If  these  geutlemen  should  enter  with  zeal  into  the  promotion  of  education,  there  arc 
none  by  whom  so  much  assistance  eouid  be  afforded.  They  belong  to  a learned  and  liberal 
profession,  and  are  selected  for  their  activity  and  humanity;  their  duties  lead  them  on 
tours  precisely  of  the  nature  of  those  required  for  the  superintendence  of  schools,  and  bring 
them  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  people;  their  duties,  also,  at  eaeli  place  must  soon 
be  transacted,  and  a good  deal  of  time  left  applicable  to  snch  employments  as  arc  now  re- 
commended. Some  remuneration  ought  to  bo  given  for  the  additional  trouble  ; perhaps  150 
rupees,  with  the  actual  expenses  incurred  for  books,  might  be  sufficient.  The  line  of  each 
person’s  charge  should  be  well  marked,  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  which  would  be  likely  to 
damp  zeal.  The  vaccinator  should  be  quite  independent  in  all  places  of  which  he  took 
charge,  and  the  collector  should  be  requested  to  attend  to  his  suggestions  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  his  schools.  Any  person  who  voluntarily  took  charge  of  a school  should  receive 
similar  support,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  procure  a successor  to  take  up  his  charge, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  station.  On  this  subject,  however,  the  Education 
Society  will  be  best  qualified  to  suggest  the  most  desirable  mode  of  proceeding. 

17.  Inquiries  relating  to  the  possibility  of  providing  salaries  for  teachers  out  of  the  gaum 
khurch,  or  even  by  a small  addition  to  that  fund,  and  likewise  regarding  the  possibility  of 
diverting  any  of  the  religious  or  other  Maliralta  grants,  in  the  manner  before  alluded  to, 
should  immediately  be  addressed  to  the  collectors,  (those  in  the  Deccan  through  die  commis- 
sioner,) who  may  also  be  requested  to  send  a statement,  showing  the  villages  in  their  district, 
and  the  number  of  schools  in  each, accompanied  by  such  a general  report  on  the  state  of  schools, 
as  they  may  have  the  means  of  affording.  They  might,  for  instance,  give  a guess  at  the  number 
of  boys  taught  at  each,  the  learning  they  acquire  at  each,  and  the  particular  classes  who  attend 
them,  whether  only  those,  whose  trade  requires  a knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  or  others 
also.  Their  opinion  should  likewise  be  solicited  as  to  the  persons  who  could  with  most  advan- 
tage be  employed  as  schoolmasters,  and  as  to  any  other  expedients  that  may  seem  practicable 
for  promoting  the  object  at  a small  expense.  I am  aware  that  a reference  of  this  sort  is  usually 
fatal  to  a proposal  for  improvement ; the  time  of  public  officers  is  so  fully  occupied  by  current 
business,  that  they  have  little  leisure  for  general  inquiries,  and  commonly  lay  aside  the  let- 
ter, in  despair  of  being  able  to  answer  it,  while  we,  equally  suffering  under  the  pressure  of 
current  business,  often  allow  a long  period  to  elapse  before  we  revive  a subject  which  has 
been  disposed  of  by  such  a reference.  One  important  question,  however,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  of  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  can  be  ascertained  through  the  catnma- 
visdars  and  sheikdars,  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  on  the  other,  a few  reports  from  intelli- 
gent collectors  is  all  we  can  expect.  The  secretary  will  also  be  able,  by  making  the  questions 
distinct  and  simple  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  occasionally  repeating  the  cull  in  cases  of 
delay,  to  prevent  the  usual  fatality  from  attending  this  highly  important  and  interesting 
inquiry.  It  is  very  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  since  the  draft  of  this  minute  was  finished, 
a plan,  nearly  of  the  same  nature,  has  been  proposed  by  Major  Robertson,  who  has  also 
pointed  out  funds  for  supporting  it.  1 consider  this  voluntary  opinion  from  so  experienced 
a collector,  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  recommend  that  his  proposal  should  be  sanctioned 
without  delay  ; at  the  same  time,  a copy  of  this  minute,  if  agreed  to,  may  be  sent  to  him. 

2d.  School-books. 

18.  2d.  The  expense  of  printing  school-books  may,  for  the  present,  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government;  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  and  the  distribution,  except  in  cer- 
tain cases,  must  be  managed  by  the  society. 

3d.  Encouragement,  to  Schools. 

19.  3d.  The  encouragement  lobe  afforded  to  native  schools  is  a point  of  greater  diffi- 
culty, lMitiiitoik iwwgjjfeilte i tfttilcto*  lhqj8mHce?it»hikil^riJillpapeliiy  fritoctoyii&j jof^wawlcl  bit 
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sufficient  to  secure  a very  general  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  The  first 
step  would  be,  to  institute  examinations  in  the  principal  town  or  village  of  each  pergunnah, 
and  to  distribute  prizes  to  those  who  showed  the  most  proficiency  in  each  class.  A book, 
such  as  will  be  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Government  or  of  the  society,  would 
be  a sufficient 'prize  for  ordinary  proficiency,  while  those  of  the  highest  order  might  receive 
a medal,  and  to  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  act  as  writers  or  coolcurnies  might  be  given  a 
certificate  to  that  effect;  the  value  of  that  certificate,  however,  would  depend  upon  its  being 
cautiously  given,  so  that  public  officers  in  want  of  a person  of  that  description,  might  prefer 
taking  one  with  a certificate,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  qualifications. 
Prizes  should  likewise  be  given  to  those  schoolmasters  who  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
well  qualified  scholars.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  due  adjustment  of 
prizes ; for  few  English  gentlemen  are  qualified  to  pronounce  on  the  acquirements  of  Indians ; 
the  employment  of  natives  would  lead  to  corruption ; and  many  wrong  judgments,  from  what- 
ever motive,  would  weaken  or  destroy  the  effect  of  the  examinations.  In  the  earliest  part  of 
education,  however,  this  will  be  least  fell,  and  if  the  plan  of  taking  places  ho  moreover  in- 
troduced, there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  allotting  the  prizes,  as  the  contest  for  the  first 
class  might  then  be  confined  to  the  upper  hoys  at  different  schools,  say  the  three  or  four 
upper  boys  of  each.  Willi  regard  to  the  prizes  for  the  higher  acquirements,  to  be  mentioned 
in  a subsequent  part  of  this  despatch,  the  gentlemen  wlio  preside  might  select  a certain 
number  of  natives  to  assist  them,  guarding  against  corruption  or  partiality  by  making  a new 
choice  each  day,  and  giving  no  warning  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  likely  to  full.  The 
judge  or  a committee,  consisting  of  the  collector  and  the  judge,  might  be  able  to  spare  time 
and  intention  for  an  annual  examination  at  the  head  station,  while,  in  the  smaller  towns,  the 
duty  might  be  best  conducted  by  the  vaccinators.  The  vaccinator  himself  might  distribute 
the  prizes  Lo  boys;  the  prizes  to  schoolmasters  lie  should  recommend  officially  to  the  collector, 
who  should  be  instructed  to  pity  immediate  attention  to  his  application.  These  prizes  should 
consist  of  an  honorary  dress,  or  some  such  present,  which  would  be  of  a nature  acceptable 
to  natives;  it  might  be  accompanied,  either  on  the  part  of  the  collector  or  die  vaccinator, 
witha  present  of  such  printed  books  or  tables  as  are  most  useful  in  teaching  a school.  The 
vaccinators  should  be  furnished  with  a considerable  number  of  books  of  all  descriptions,  to 
be  distributed  at  their  discretion;  the  present  vaccinators  should  be  requested  to  undertake 
this  charge,  and  none  should  be  appointed  to  it  without  his  previous  acquiescence.  Hence- 
forward, the  appointments  should  be  inseparable. 

20.  The  following  might  form  a tolerable  scale  of  prizes  for  each  pergunnnh,  but  it  can 
be  altered  to  meet  any  object  of  convenience. 


CLASS. 

Number 
of  Medals. 

of  each  MedaL 

Number  I 

of  Books. 

Value 

of  each  Book, 

1st 

1 

5 rupees 

] 

10  rupees 

2(1 

3 

2 „ - 

3 

G 

3d 

. 

- . . 

G 

(i  „ 

4th 

■ 

- - - 

10 

3 „ 

Prizes  to  schoolmasters  (one  in  every  two  pergunnalis),  a saila  and  turban,  or  odier  pre- 
sent worth  30  rupees. 

4th.  Schools  for  European  Science. 

21.  4lh.  In  the  establishment  of  schools  for  teaching  the  European  sciences,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  lay  the  foundation,  if,  indeed,  we  can  do  more  than  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
plan.  We  may,  at  present,  establish  certain  stipends  lo  be  granted  to  any  person  who  cun 
pass  a prescribed  examination,  and  to  be  increased  when  he  shall  obtain  a certain  number 
of  schol  ars.  These  stipends  should,  atfirst,  be  very  liberal;  without  such  encouragement  we 
could  scarcely  expect  to  procure  teachers,  when  we  remember  the  lucrative  employments 
open  in  other  departments  lo  person.s  qualified  for  such  offices.  A man  with  such  knowledge  of 
English  as  we  require,  would  easily  get  150  or  200  rupees  as  a clerk  to  a merchant.  The 
pupils  of  whom  Mr.  Curniu  has  had  the  goodness  to  take  charge,  and  some  who  might  be 
similarly  educated  by  the  naturalist  expected  from  England,  would  probably  be.  among  the 
first  candidates  for  these  offices ; some  of  the  youug  men  educated  at  the  English  school  at 
Bombay,  wliich  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  might  also  qualify  themselves  to  aspire  to  this 
employment,  and  the  prospect  of  a handsome  stipend  would  be  a powerful  incentive  to  all 
who  had  any  prospect  of  success.  No  preference  ought  however  to  be  given,  either  in  the 
choice  of  professors,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  or  any  other  mode  of  encouragement  toper- 
sons  educated  in  particular  schools;  proficiency  alone,  however  obtained,  should  constitute 
a claim.  It  is  obvious  that  these  sciences  could  not  be  taught  without  active  European 
superintendence  ; as  soon,  therefore,  as  a sufficient  number -of  native  professors  could  be  pro- 
cured, it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a European  gentleman  at  the  head  of  them  ; he  might 
be  chosen  from  any  line  of  the  service  where  the  requisite  acquirements  could  be  found, 
although  the  necessity  of  economy  in  his  allowances  would  probably  confine  the  choice  to 
Prinlcj'iTilagc^'iig?  Library  Digitisation  l J nil  ^ When 
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22.  When  things  should  have  reached  to  tins  stage,  which  must  be  considered  as  remote, 

the  college  at  Poona  might  be  put  under  the  same  officer,  and  the  European  and  Native  Appendix  (I.) 

establishments  might  be  united:  by  this  arrangement  the  means  of  improvement  would  be  

held  out  to  those  already  in  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and  as  the  European  branch  might  in  (22)  Minute  by 
time  be  expected  to  swallow  up  the  Hindoo  one,  the  whole  funds  of  the  Poona  college  would  Hu. JU.EIph vision  e. 
become  applicable  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  science  ; at  present  such  an  union  would  be  fatal  13  Deu-  1 823- 

to  botli  branches;  the  jealousy  oftbe  Brahmins  would  repel  the  approach  of  foreign  doc  trines, 
and  the  disadvantageous  comparison  between  their  own  salaries  and  those  of  the  newcomers 
would  increase  their  hostility,  and  would  soon  occasion  the  desertion  of  the  college. 

23.  There  is  one  science  in  which  great  progress  may  immediately  he  made.  The  com- 
missioner was  not  at  first  able  to  procure  a medical  professor  for  the  college  at  Poona,  pri- 
vate practice  being  more  lucrative  than  tlie  salary  lie  had  to  offer;  this  deficiency  might  be 
easily  supplied,  as  there  are  few  sciences  in  which  the  natives  have  so  little  to  preserve,  or  in 
which  we  have  so  much  to  teach,  and  so  much  facility  in  teaching.  If  die  attention  of  our 
medical  establishment  could  only  be  called  to  this  object,  we  might,  almost  without  an  effort, 
communicate  to  die  natives  a vast  store  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  A small  prize,  of 
the  value  of  200  or  250  rupees,  might  be  offered  to  any  native  who  could  acquire  a certain 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  medicine,  or  chemistry,  and  the  warm  approbation  of  Government 
might  be  held  out  to  any  surgeon  who  would  impart  that  degree  of  knowledge.  The  situa- 
tion of  civil  surgeon  is,  generally,  reckoned  desirable,  and  it  requires  no  particular  qualifi- 
cations. It  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  intimated  to  the  Medical  Board,  that  the  first 
vacancy  in  these  appointments  would  always  be  conferred  on  any  assistant  surgeon  who  should 
either  produce  an  elementary  treatise  on  one  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  profession,  in 
a native  language,  or  bring  a native  instructed  by  him  to  a certain  pitch  in  some  one  of  those 
sciences.  A medical  man,  already  a civil  surgeon,  might  be  promised  promotion  to  the 
superior  situations  of  Poonali,  Sattarali,  or  Cutcli,  on  the  same  terms;  for  the  same  temper 
and  knowledge  of  the  natives  which  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  condition,  would 
secure  his  possessing  the  qualities  peculiarly  required  at  those  stations.  Each  surgeon  should 
also  be  indemnified  for  all  the  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  native  whom  lie  in- 
structed, provided  he  proved  to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge.  The  Medical  Board 
must,  however,  be  required  to  fix,  with  some  precision,  the  nature  of  the  treatise  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  exact  amount  of  proficiency  to  be  required  from  each  native  student.  When 
so  educated,  these  native  students  might  be  employed  as  a superior  class  of  native  medical 


assistants,  and  might  furnish  one  or  two  professors  for  the  college. 

24.  It  would  be  an  excitement  to  attempt  something  in  this  branch,  to  know  that  in 

Bengal  there  is  an  institution  with  a medical  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it,  who  has  an  allow-  *“s 

ance  of  1,000  rupees  a month,  and  a number  of  students,  who  receive  an  exhibition  for  Military 

their  maintenance  during  their  studies.  Cons.  21  June  1822. 

„ , 105  to  108  and 

5tl>.  Bno/ts.  29  Mar.  1823. 

25.  5th.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  use  that  people  are  taught  to  read,  if  their  studies  117,  its. 
are  to  be  confined  to  legends  of  Hindoo  gods,  and  it  Beeins  at  first  sight  to  be  extremely 

easy,  at  atrifling  expense,  to  supplant  the  few  inaccurate  and  expensive  manuscripts  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  by  an  abundance  of  simple  and  rational  publications  through  the 
means  of  the  press.  The  difficulty,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  much  greater  than  was 
thought.  In  four  years  we  have  only  accomplished  the  publication  of  two  native  books,  and 
they  also  are  translations  from  the  Sanscrit,  undertaken  more  with  a view  to  bring  printed 
books  into  use,  than  on  account  of  any  instruction  they  were  themselves  calculated  to  afford. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  delay  has,  110  doubt,  been  die  extremeslowness  of  printing  in  India, 
at  least  at  Bombay ; but  had  the  printing  not  detained  us,  we  should  soon  have  been  brought 
to  a stand  for  want  of  translations  to  publish.  The  best  remedy  appears  to  be  that  suggested 
by  the  society,  to  advertize  for  the  best  translations  of  particular  books,  or  for  the  best  ele- 
mentary treatises  ou  particular  subjects  in  specified  languages.  The  books  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  No.  1,  are  most  of  them  well  judged;  but  next  to  a system  of  arithmetic, 
which  is  already  in  hand,  I should  think  a treatise  on  the  elements  of  geometry,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  practice  in  mensuration,  &c.,  would  be  desirable.  A system  of  ethics,  as 
suggested,  would  certainly  be  valuable,  but  it  would  be  difficult  of  execution.  In  the  mean- 
time a few  tracts,  or  one  tract,  containing  those  prudential  maxims  which  are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  poor,  and  which  are  least  known  in  India,  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 

Those  most  repugnant  to  their  prejudices,  as  those  which  discountenance  the  marriage  of 
infants,  expensive  feasts  to  the  caste,  &c.,  might  be  introduced  in  the  mode  most  likely  to 
elude  or  disarm  opposition;  but  the  success  of  such  books  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
their  execution,  and  they  need  only  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  feel  a strong  desire  to 
inculcate  the  truths  to  which  they  refer. 

26.  When  the  labour  required  for  these  translations  is  considered,  and  likewise  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  necessary  to  render  them  useful,  it  is  obvious,  both  that  the  reward  must  be 
very  liberal,  and  that  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  from  the  number  of  successful  claim- 
ants. Each  book  should,  when  recommended  by  the  Education  Society,  be  submitted  to  n com- 
mittee or  one  individual  appointed  by  Government,  who  should  pronounce  on  its  fitness  for 
publication.  It  might  be  expedient  to  have  at  least  two  rates  of  reward,  one  for  a book  absolutely 
lit  for  publication,  and  another  for  books  which  could,  with  moderate  alteration,  be  adapted  to 
the  press.  I should  propose  that  the  remuneration  should  vary  from  100  to  300  or  400  rupees 
for  school  books,  to  4,000  or  5,000  rupees  for  superior  productions,  the  amount  being  left  to 
the  committee,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  largest  of  these  sums.  In  extraordinary  cases. 
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6tli.  English  Schools. 

Appendix  (I.)  27.  6th.  If  English  could  be  at  all  diffused  among  persons  who  have  the  least  lime  for 

reflection,  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  it,  would  be  accelerated  in  a tenfold 

Education  of  ratio,  since  every  man  who  made  himself  acquainted  with  a science  through  the  English, 

Natives.  would  be  able  to  communicate  it,  in  his  own  language,  to  his  countrymen.  At  present,  how- 

ever, there  is  but  little  desire  to  learn  English  with  any  such  view.  The  first  step  towards 
creating  such  a desire  would  be  to  establish  a school  at  Bombay  where  English  might  be 
taught  classically,  and  where  instructions  might  also  be  given  in  that  language  on  history, 
geography,  and  the  popular  branches  of  science.  This  school  might  be  managed  under  the 
Education  Society.  A master,  I understand,  could  be  found  at  a salary  of  50  rupees,  to  be 
doubled  when  be  should  pass  an  examination  in  Mahratta,  and  again  increased,  by  the 
amount  of  his  original  salary,  when  he  should  pass  in  Guzorattce.  lie  might  also  be  allowed 
to  take  fees  from  the  scholars  who  attended  him,  the  amount  of  which  might  be  fixed  by  the 
committee.  To  prevent  such  a mixture  of  ranks  as  might  prevent  the  higher  order  of  natives 
from  using  the  school,  no  boy  should  be  admitted  until  he  was  approved  by  the  committee, 
and  a preference  should  be  given  to  the  sons  of  wealthy  natives,  and  to  boys  that  should 
show  particular  promise  of  talent.  When  the  school  became  more  extended,  a separate 
class  should  be  instituted  for  the  lower  castes.  There  might  be  two  examinations  a year 
by  the  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  gentlemen  whom  they  might  them- 
selves select,  and  on  those  occasions  prizes  of  books  or  medals  should  be  distributed. 

28.  Should  we  ever  be  able  lo  extend  English  schools  to  the  out-stations,  admittance  to 
them  might  be  made  a reward  of  merit  in  other  studies,  which  might  tend  to  render  it  an 
object  of  ambition,  or,  at  least,  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  our  wishing  to  force  our  own  opi- 
nions on  the  natives. 

7lli.  Encouragement. 

29.  7th.  If  it  is  difficult  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  it  is  still  more  so  to  hold  out  a sufficient  incitement  to  the  acquisition  of  them.  The 
natives,  being  shut  out  from  all  the  higher  cm ployments  in  their  own  country,  neither  feel 
the  want  of  knowledge  in  their  ordinary  transactions,  nor  see  any  prospect  of  advancement 
from  any  perfection  of  it  to  which  they  can  attain,  nor  can  this  obstacle  be  removed  until, 
by  the  very  improvements  which  we  are  now  planning,  they  shall  bo  rendered  at  once  more 
capable  of  undertaking  public  duties,  and  more  trustworthy  in  the  execution  of  them.  In 
the  meantime  their  progress  must  be,  in  a certain  degree,  forced  and  unnatural,  and,  for 
this  reason,  must  require  more  assistance  ou  the  part  of  the  Government  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary in  a better  slate  of  society. 

The  first  step  in  this  stage  also  would  be  to  give  prizes.  These  must  be  of  more  value 
and  distributed  with  more  care  than  the  prizes  formerly  recommended.  Part  of  the  prizes  of 
the  Dnkslma  have,  by  long  custom,  become  fixed  aimu’uiea  to  certain  personswhuaresupposed, 
for  a succession  of  years,  to  have  best  merited  them,  but  the  remainder  ought,  henceforth 
to  be  given  with  a very  strict  attention  lo  proficiency  ; and  as  the  annuities  full  in,  the  amount 
of  them  should  be  employed  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  certainly  give  much  disgust  if 
any  part  of  this  fund  were  immediately  to  be  applied  lo  the  encouragement  of  European 
Science.  A preference  lias,  however,  already  been  given  to  the  more  useful  branches  of 
Hindoo  learning,  and  this  should  be  gradually  increased,  as  well  by  assigning  all  new  prizes 
arising  from  lapsed  annuities  to  that  species  of  attainment,  as  by  taking  advantage  of  other 
opportunities  that  might  arise.  In  the  meantime,  a certain  number  of  prizes,  distinct 
from  the  Dukslina,  should  be  instituted  for  persons  who  might  stand  an  examination  in 
particular  branches  of  European  knowledge.  The  exact  species  of  knowledge  ought  not, 
at  first,  to  be  too  nicely  insisted  on;  but  geometry,  algebra,  the  higher  branches  of  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  system  of  astronomy  might  be  among  the  num- 
ber. The  principal  prizes  should  be  of  considerable  walue,  and  as  they  would  probably 
not  be  claimed  for  several  years,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  till  the  amount 
became  sufficiently  dazzling  to  be  of  itself  an  inducement  to  study  the  elements  of  science. 
Smaller  prizes  might,  in  the  meantime  be  granted,  that  even  attempts  at  improvement 
might  meet  with  some  reward. 

An  obvious  means  of  giving  effect  to  public  instruction  would  be  to  render  a certain  exa- 
mination a necessary  preliminary  to  admission  to  all  offices,  but  as  it  is  essential  that  the 
selection  of  public  functionaries  should  depeud,  as  much  us  possible,  on  their  fitness  for 
their  particular  duties,  it  is  inexpedient  to  embarrass  the  choice  of  them  by  any  extraneous 
conditions.  There  are,  however,  instaucesin  which  stipends  are  enjoyed  without  the  exaction 
of  any  corresponding  service,  and,  in  these  cases,  it  would  be  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
oblige  the  persons  to  confer  a benefit  both  on  himself  and  the  public  by  devoting  some 
portion  of  his  life  to  study'.  It  might,  therefore,  at  some  future  period,  be  announced  that 
no  wurshashan,  naimnook  or  other  religious  grantor  pension  would  be  continued  to  the 
heirs  of  the  actual  incumbents,  unless  they  should  first  pass  a prescribed  examination.  The 
notification  might  be  so  expressed  as  to  avoid  giving  perpetuity  to  such  allowances  as  it  might 
be  intended  to  resume;  and  a power  might  be  reserved  to  dispense  with  the  examination,  m 
cases  where  there  might  be  peculiar  claims.  It  may  be  a question,  whether  a condition, 
like  the  present,  might  not  be  annexed  to  the  enjoyment,  even  of  enams,  when  they  have 
avowedly  been  granted  for  religious  purposes ; and  it  certainly  might  be  attached  lo  the  suc- 
cession to  such  pensions  or  jugeers  as  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  muke  hereditary,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  are  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  representatives  of  great  families. 
As  many  of  the  claimants  to  the  allowances  in  question  reside  at  a distance  from  the  European 
Pri  i i i?  ^ JiVWBW  1 tfrpf c ^moderate 
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knowledge  of  any  useful  Indian  science  should  be  sufficient  to  enlitle  a person  to  the  benefits  

of  the  grant.  Where  opportunities  of  instruction  were  afforded,  some  knowledge  of  European  Appendix  (I.) 

science  might  be  required,  or  at  least  a smaller  portion  of  Europenn  learning  might  be  made  . 

equivalent  to  much  more  extensive  qualifications  in  the  science  of  the  country.  All  ibis,  ^ 

however,  is  for  future  consideration.  At  present,  everything  that  is  likely  to  render  large  1 3" ij 
classes  hostile  to  our  views  on  education  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

30.  We  are  now  to  sec  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  immediately.  I have  already  recom- 
mended a reference  to  the  collectors  regarding  the  number  of  schools  now  in  existence,  and 
the  possibility  of  increasing  it  by  means  of  the  gaum  khtirch  and  other  funds  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Government,  it  will  be  expedient  to  wait  their  reports  before  any  decision  is 
passed  on  those  points. 

31.  The  vaccinators  (should  they  accept  the  office)  may,  however,  be  authorized  to  com- 
mence on  the  granting  of  allowances  to  schoolmasters,  experimentally,  in  villages,  where 
their  instructions  seem  likely  to  be  well  received,  and  where  they  might  be  able  to  see  that 
their  duties  were  not  neglected. 

32.  The  attention  of  the  School  Society  might  be  called  to  the  preparation  of  a tract  on 
the  best  mode  of  teaching.  The  whole  of  this  minute,  if  concurred  in,  might  indeed  be 
communicated  to  them. 

33.  The  allowance  proposed  for  the  native  secretary  might  be  sanctioned,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  native  instructors  of  schoolmasters  to  be  entertained,  as  an  experiment  ; and  to  help 
to  cover  the  expense,  the  persons  now  employed  in  conducting  translations  from  the  Sans- 
crit might  be  discharged.  A place  might  perhaps  be  found  in  some  of  the  public  offices 
(as  the  old  Sudder  Adawlut),  where  the  books  of  the  society  might  be  safely  deposited,  and 
the  native  secretary  might  be  entrusted  with  the  care  and  issue  of  them. 

34.  The  necessary  communication  should  be  made  to  the  Medical  Board  regarding  the 
employment  of  the  vaccinators,  and  the  means  suggested  for  diffusing  medical  science.  The 
vaccinators  also  should  be  consulted  as  to  their  disposition  to  undertake  the  task  proposed 
for  them. 

35.  The  printing  of  the  school-books  suggested  by  the  society  should  immediately  be 
sanctioned,  and  the  society  should  be  authorized  to  issue  advertisements  inviting  translations, 
and  promising  remuneration  at  the  rate  already  mentioned. 

30.  The  society  should  be  requested  to  give  directions  for  the  preparation  of  medals,  and 
the  Persian  secretary  might  direct  some  of  the  books  already  printed  under  his  superintend- 
ence to  be  bound,  some  handsomely  and  some  plainly,  as  prizes.  The  total  expense  of  each, 
however,  should  not  exceed  the  sum  laid  down  in  a former  paragraph,  including  the  prime 
cost  of  the  book.  Those  prizes  might  thou  be  distributed  to  the  collectors  ami  the  vaccina- 
tors, if  they  should  enter  into  the  design ; and  they  might  bo  requested  to  commence  the 
distribution,  either  generally  orgradually,  andexpeiimentally,asthey  thought  most  expedient. 

37.  The  society  should  likewise  have  some  of  the  cheaper  publications  which  are  printed 
under  its  superintendence  properly  bound,  at  the  expense  of  Government,  for  distribution 
as  prizes,  and  the  expense  of  prizes  to  schoolmasters  should  be  authorized. 

38.  The  expense  of  the  English  school  at  liombay  may  be  immediately  authorized,  and 
the  School-book  Society  requested  to  take  the  management  of  it ; the  expense  being 
limited  to  2,500  rupees  a year. 

39.  The  professorships  for  English  sciences  cannot  bo  promised  without  the  sanction  of 
the  honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  whom  the  question  should  be  referred ; unless 
some  part  of  the  money  allotted  to  religious  purposes  should  become  disposable,  when  stipends 
and  prizes  may  be  held  out  as  far  as  the  amount  recovered  will  go.  The  commissioner  at 
Poona  should  be  requested  to  avail  himself  of  any  such  opportunities. 

40.  There  arc  many  details  to  be  filled  up  in  these  plans,  for  which  I must  depend  on  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  secretary.  As  the  correspondence  is  chiefly  with  tlie  collectors,  the 
execution  may  be  as  well  committed  to  the  revenue  as  any  other  department.  I am  led  to 
wish  it  should  be  so  on  this  occasion,  from  the  attention  Mr.  Parish  lias  already  given  to 
the  subject,  and  still  more  from  the  belief  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  likely  to  be  interrupted 
before  he  can  make  any  great  progress  in  organizing  the  proposed  plan. 

41.  I can  conceive  no  objection  that  can  be  urged  to  these  proposals  except  the  greatness 
of  die  expense,  to  which  I woidd  oppose  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  an  undertaking  in  which  oitr  duty,  our  interest  and  our  honour  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned.  It  is  now  well  understood,  that  in  all  countries  the  happiness  of  the 
poor  depends  in  a great  measure  on  their  education.  It  is  by  means  of  it  alone  that  they 
can  acquire  iliosc  habits  of  prudence  and  self-respect  from  which  all  other  good  qualities 
spring,  and  if  ever  there  was  a country  where  such  habits  are  required,  it  is  this.  We  have 
all  often  heard  of  the  ills  of  early  marriages  and  overflowing  population,  of  the  savings  of  a 
life  squandered  on  some  one  occasion  of  festivity,  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  ryots,  which 
renders  them  a prey  to  money-lenders,  of  their  indifference  to  good  clothes  or  houses,  which 
has  been  urged  011  some  occasions  as  an  argument  against  lowering  the  public  demands  on 
them;  and,  finally,  of  the  vanity  of  nil  laws  to  protect  them,  when  no  individual  can  be 
found  who  has  spirit  enough  to  take  advantage  of  those  enacted  in  their  favour : there  is  but 
one  remedy  for  all  this,  which  is  education. 

42.  If  there  be  a wish  to  contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  horrors  of  self-immolation  and 
of  infanticide,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  destruction  of  superstition  in  India,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  now  to  prove,  that  the  only  means  of  success  lie  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

48.  In  the  meantime  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  sensitive  character  of 
the  religion  of  the  natives,  and  the  slippery  foundation  of  our  Government,  owing  to  the  total 
separation  itefewfeieiitisgcftii4’  iifficiiUbjefcltg-,  t^ufeesflte  'mbs.=myds>  t&i  Ijctnitardet'  i 1 
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them;  and  the  only  one  is,  to  remove  their  prejudices,  and  to  communicate  our  own  principles 
and  opinions  by  the  diffusion  of  a rational  education. 

44.  It  has  been  urged  against  our  Indian  Government  that  we  have  subverted  the  states 
of  the  East  and  shut  up  all  the  sources  from  which  the  magnificence  of  the  country  was  de- 
rived, and  that  we  have  not  ourselves  constructed  a single  work,  either  of  utility  or  splendour. 
It.  may  be  alleged  with  more  justice  that  we  have  dried  up  the  fountain  of  native  talent,  and 
that,  from  the  nature  of  our  conquest,  not  only  all  encouragement  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge-  is  withdrawn,  hut  even  the  actual  learning  of  the  nation  is  likely  to  be  lost,  and 
the  productions  of  former  genius  to  be  forgotten.  Something  should  surely  be  done  to 
remove  this  reproach. 

45.  It  is,  probably,  some  considerations  like  these  that  have  induced  the  Legislature  to 
render  it  imperative  on  the  Indian  Government  to  spend  a portion  of  its  revenue  in  the 
promotion  of  education  ; but  whatever  were  the  motives  that  led  to  it,  the  enactment  itself 
forms  a fresh  argument  for  our  attention  to  the  subject.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  expense, 
however  well  applied,  ought  not  to  fall  on  the  Government;  that  those  who  are  to  benefit 
by  education  ought  to  pay  for  it  themselves;  and  that  an  attempt  to  introduce  it  on  any 
other  terms  will  fail,  from  the  indifference  of  the  teachers  and  from  the  want  of  preparation 
among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  This  would  be  true  of  the  higher  branches 
of  education  among  a people  with  whom  sound  learning  was  already  in  request,  but  in  India 
our  first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  to  create  that  demand  for  knowledge,  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  which  the  objection  I have  mentioned  is  founded. 

46.  With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  that  must  in  all  stages  of  society  be  in  a 
great  measure  the  charge  of  the  Government ; even  Adam  Smith  (the  political  writer  of  all 
others  who  lias  put  the  strictest  limits  to  the  interference  of  the  executive  Government, 
especially  in  education)  admits  the  instruction  of  the  poor  to  be  among  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Sovereign,  though  he  scarcely  allows  auy  other  expense,  except  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

47.  I trust,  therefore,  that  the  expense  would  be  cheerfully  incurred,  even  if  it  were  con- 
siderable and  permanent,  but  that  of  the  schools  is  to  be  borne  by  the  villages  ; the  prizes 
and  professors  by  funds  already  alienated;  the  press,  as  the  demand  for  books  increases, 
may  be  left  to  pay  itself;  and  when  the  plans  I have  proposed  shall  once  have  been  fully 
organized,  I hope  that  the  whole  of  the  arrangement,  so  beneficial  to  the  public,  will  be 
accomplished  without  any  material  expense  to  the  Company. 

48.  The  immediate  expense  may  be  considered  according  to  the  different  branches  which 
I have  suggested. 

49.  The  expense  of  the  native  secretary  and  the  head  schoolmaster  is  to  be  met  in  part 
by  a reduction  to  the  same  amount  in  the  allowances  to  persons  now  employed  in  super- 
intending native  publications ; enough  having  been  done  in  that  way,  there  will  remain 
about  350  rupees  amount  to  be  paid, 

50.  The  allowances  to  the  four  vaccinators,  if  accepted,  will  be  7,200  rupees  a year.  The 
prizes  are  for  the  most  part  books,  the  charge  for  which  will  be  accounted  for  under  that 
head;  that  for  medals  will  not  be  considerable;  and  that  of  the  prizes  to  schoolmasters  may 
be  guessed  at  2,000  rupees  a year. 

51.  1 do  not  think  we  shall  he  required  to  incur  a greater  expense  in  printing,  even  for 
the  first  year,  than  we  now  incur  for  that  pui-pose ; and  although  the  rewards  for  translations 
are  considerable,  1 think  the  chance  of  their  being  often  demanded  extremely  small ; perhaps 
three  a year  of  different  value,  in  all  about  4,000  or  5,000  rupees,  arc  the  most  we  can 
expect ; but  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  thatany  increase  in  this  branch  of  expenditure 
will  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  success  and  utility  of  that  part  of  the 
present  plan;  this  expense  might  also  at  any  time  be  stopped  by  advertising  that  no  more 
rewards  would  he  given  after  a certain  time ; six  months  warning  should,  however,  he 
given  to  allow  people  to  complete  any  translations  they  had  begun. 

52.  1 have  already  drawn  one  example  from  the  liberalityof  the  Supreme  Government; 
I may  now  add,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  question,  that  in  addition  to  large  subscriptions 
to  education  societies,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  has  lately  allotted  the  whole  of  the 
town  duties,  amounting  to  about  six  lacs  of  rupees,  to  local  improvements,  of  which  the 
schools  form  a most  important  branch. 

53.  Annexed  is  a memorandum  which  Mr.  Farisli  was  so  good  as  to  draw  up  at  my 
request,  and  which  contains  much  information  and  many  valuable  suggestions;  J have 
already  availed  mysel  I' ol  many  of  the  ideas  thrown  out  in  it;  the  following  points,  however, 
still  remain  to  be  noticed  and  recommended. 


The  importation  of  types  and  sale  of  them  ata  cheap  rate  with  a view  to  encourage  printing. 

The  allotment  of  prizes  for  essays  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  and  for  improve- 
ments in  science.  The  annual  report  by  each  collector  on  the  state  of  the  schools. 

The  obligation  on  villages  to  pay  for  school-books  after  the  first  supply  ; or,  as  tbatmight 
prevent  their  applying  for  them,  the  obligations  to  pay  for  such  as  were  lost  or  destroyed. 

54.  Some  of  the  other  plans  suggested  seem  to  me  more  doubtful ; the  payment  of  school- 
masters in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys  taught,  is  in  itself  highly  advisable ; but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  superintendence  it  would  lead  to  deceptions,  while  the  payment  of 
a very  small  fixed  stipend  will  keep  a schoolmaster  to  his  trade,  and  Ids  dependence  on  the 
contributions  of  his  scholars  for  the  rest  of  his  maintenance  will  secure  his  industry. 

55.  It  is  observed  that  the  missionaries  find  the  lowest  castes  the  best  pupils;  but  we  must 
be  careful  how  we  offer  any  special  encotiragement  to  men  of  that  description ; they  are  not 

-*** 
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spread  farther,  and  in  that  case  we  might  find  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a new  class  superior  •—  

to  the  rest  in  useful  knowledge,  hut  hated  and  despised  by  the  castes  to  whom  these  new  Appondix  (I.) 
attainments  would  always  induce  us  to  prefer  them.  Such  a state  of  things  would  be  — — 

desirable  if  we  were  contented  to  rest  our  favour  on  our  army  or  on  the  attachment  of  a part  (22-)  Minute  by 
of  the  population,  but  inconsistent  with  every  attempt  to  found  it  on  a more  extended  basis.  Hon.  M.  Etphin- 
56.  To  the  mixture  of  religion,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  our  plans  of  education, 

I must  strongly  object.  I cannot  agree  to  clog  with  any  additional  difficulty  a plan  which  ec'  823‘ 
has  already  so  many  obstructions  to  surmount.  I am  convinced  that  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  must  infallibly  result  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  them.  Evidently  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  connection,  or  all  attacks  on  their  ignorance  would  be  as  vigorously 
resisted  as  if  they  were  on  their  religion.  The  only  effect  of  introducing  Christianity  into 
our  schools  would  be  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  to  warn  the  Brahmins  of  the  approaching 
danger ; even  that  warning  might  perhaps  be  neglected  as  long  as  no  converts  were  made ; 
but  it  is  a sufficient  argument  against  a plan,  that  it  can  only  be  safe  as  long  as  it  is  inef- 
fectual ; and  in  this  instance,  the  danger  involves  not  only  failure  of  our  plans  of  education, 
but  the  dissolution  of  our  empire. 

(signed)  M.  Elphinstone. 

(23.) — MINUTE  by  Francis  Warden , Esq.  Member  of  Council  at  Bombay , dated 
December  29,  1823. 

1.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  high  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  honourable  the 
President’s  minute,  I am  naturally  anxious  to  afford  it  the  maturest  deliberation ; at  the  (28.)  Minute  by 
same  time,  as  I am  averse  from  arresting  the  progress  of  the  further  inquiries  which  the  F.  fVardcrn,  Esq. 
Governor  suggests,  I will  briefly  recapitulate  a few  general  remarks  on  the  chief  points  29  Dec.  1823. 
submitted  for  discussion. 

2.  Of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  diffusion  of  an  improved  system  of  education 
among  the  natives,  no  difference  of  opinion  can  well  exist,  but  the  best  means  of  doing  so 
involves  a difficult  and  delicate  problem. 

3.  In  maturing  a plan  for  that  important  purpose,  the  main  point  for  the  Government  to 
attend  to  is,  to  be  careful  not  to  take  too  much  upon  itself;  it  ought  to  he  our  policy  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  individuals,  by  holding  out  a preference  to  official  employment  to  those 
who  may  qualify  themselves  by  a particular  course  of  study,  rather  than  to  be  too  forward 
in  incurring  die  greater  portion  of  the  expense  in  diffusing  education.  My  argument  is 
grounded  on  a conviction  that  education,  as  a Government  concern,  will  he  expensive 
without  being  beneficial,  at  least  so  extensively  beneficial  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being  ren- 
dered by  judicious  encouragement.  If  tbe  Government  be  too  prominently  forward,  all 
individual  exertions  will  cease,  even  tlic  poor  villager  will  find  it  his  interest  to  withhold 
his  handful  of  rice  as  the  payment  for  his  education. 

4.  That  situations  of  emolument  enjoyed  by  natives  have  diminished  under  the  British 
rule  I admit ; hut  the  evil  has  been  counterbalanced  by  tbe  field  affording  a comfortable 
maintenance,  or  an  independency  to  greater  numbers  of  individuals  having  been  much  en- 
larged. Wliat  was  the  system  under  the  Mahratta  Government  ? territories  were  farmed  to 
maintain  a few  favourites,  and  these  were  re-farmed  until  the  farm  itself  devolved  as  a bad 
bargain,  with,  the  administration  of  the  country,  into  the  hands  of  the  district  and  village 
officers.  Here  the  Sovereign,  with  a few  individuals,  monopolized  and  hoarded  up  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  not  as  salary  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  state,  hut  acquired  by 
rapine  and  extortion.  These  have  disappeared  certainly ; but  the  great  landholders  and 
chiefs,  the  district,  and  village  officers,  continue  with  the  salaries  and  emoluments  and 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  Native  Government,  in  addition  to  which  our  judicial  and 
revenue  establishments  have  been  introduced,  which  afford  employments  for  natives  on  more 
moderate  allowances,  it  is  true,  hut  yet  on  a greater  scale  than  ever  existed  under  our 
immediate  predecessor. 

5.  It  appears  to  me  questionable  whether  the  demand  for  people  of  education  is  less 
under  the  British,  than  it  was  under  the  Native  Government. 

Rupees. 

The  charge  of  our  revenue  and  judicial  establishments  aggregate  - - 31,82,308 

The  salaries  of  European  functionaries  amount  to  - 8,29,796 

Leaving  R*  23,52,512 

which  is  diffused  among  natives,  independently  of  the  district  and  village  establishments, 
and  the  natives  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  who  derive  their  emoluments 
from  lands  and  lees.  Assuming  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  native  army  and  military 
departments  at  78  lacs,  and  14  of  that  to  be  allotted  to  the  European  officers,  64  lacs  are 
distributed  among  the  native  soldiery  and  others  attached  to  departments.  The  same  pro- 
portion, in  favour  of  the  natives,  preponderates  in  the  commercial  and  general  branches  of 
the  administration,  and  in  the  marine. 

6.  The  field  for  employment  then  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  wide.  It  is  our  object 
to  render  it  more  inviting,  by  assigning  greater  salaries  to  natives  of  talent  and  assiduity. 

That  India  has  supplied,  and  will  continue  under  our  Government  to  supply,  functionaries 
of  that  character,  aide  and  expert  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  keen  and  intelligent 
in  a knowledge  of  revenue  details,  there  is  evidence  abundant  on  the  records  of  India,  pub- 
lished ar  ’ 

natives  c 

(44 


inpublished,  whilst  in  respect  to  commerce,  and  a conversancy  with  accounts,  tne 
lay  a knowledge  by  which  Europeans  profit  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  is  much 
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to  "be  regretted  that  the  range  of  employment  is  so  much  contracted  by  the  system  which 
renders  so  many  eligible  situations  hereditary;  where,  whether  qualified  or  not,  the  heir 
succeeds  to  offices  of  responsibility  and  emolument;  it  destroys  emulation,  and  perverts  the 
resources  of  the  state  in  the  support  of  useless  agents.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
village  institutions. 

? By  these  remarks,  l mean  to  contend  that  India  is  not  without  the  means  of  supplying 
agciits,  not  only  for  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  but  also  for  the  advancement  of  indi- 
vidual interests.  I question  whether  the  intellect  of  the  mass  of  the  population  is  in  a 

more  degraded  state  in  India  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  the  furthest  from 
my  intention  to  contend  tliat  a higher  order  of  education,  and  in  particular  a better,  a 
purer,  and  more  perfect  system  of  morality  is  not  indispensably  necessary. 

8.  But  the  means  by  which  that  improvement  is  to  he  attained,  is  a delicate  and  difficult 
question.  I must  repeat  my  opinion  that  the  Government  should  not  be  too  forward  in 
taking  the  education  of  the  natives  on  itself,  nor  interfere  too  much  in  the  institutions 
that  exist  in  the  country,  imperfect  as  they  may  be. 

9.  Though  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  the  former  measure,  the  Governor’s  propositions 

yet  appear  to  infringe  on  both  those  positions  in  too  great  a degree.  From  an  over  anxiety 
to  complete  so  good  a work,  we  run  the  danger  of  attempting  too  much  at  once,  and 
defeating  our  object.  .... 

10.  I would  leave  the  native  village  schools  untouched  and  unnoticed,  without  attempting 
to  institute  examinations,  or  to  distribute  prizes,  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I question 
whether  this  interference,  even  if  practicable  through  so  extensive  a range  of  country,  would 
not  be  prejudicial.  The  schools  to  be  established  on  a better  model,  in  addition  to  these, 
should  be  few  in  number  but  efficient  in  the  means  of  instruction,  and  of  producing  school- 
masters. 

11.1  would  not  ostensibly,  hut  indirectly,  give  every  encouragement  to  the  missionaries; 
for  although  I entirely  concur  with  the  Governor  in  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  all 
attempts  at  religious  improvement,  yet  so  long  as  the  natives  do  not  complain  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  missionaries  with  their  prejudices,  and  so  long  as  they  prosecute  their 
labours  with  the  caution  and  judgment  they  have  hitherto  manifested,  their  exertions  cannot 
fail  of  being  profitable ; even  if  they  combine  religious  with  moral  instruction,  no  danger 
will  arise  out  of  their  agency.  The  beneficial  result  may  not  be  immediately  conspicuous, 
yet  it  must  ultimately  appear,  even  if  limited  to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
natives.  If  education  should  not  produce  a rapid  change  in  their  opinions  on  the  fallacy 
of  their  own  religion,  it  will  at  least  render  them  more  honest  and  industrious  subjects. 

12.  These  observations  involve  an  objection  to  the  proposed  employment  of  vaccinators 
with  salaries.  They  have  as  important  a duty  to  perform,  to  screen  die  country  from  a 
scourge  which  has  depopulated  villages  wherever  it  lias  appeared.  That  their  attention 
may  not  be  diverted  from  that  object,  it  is  provided  by  the  2d  clause  of  Article  IX., 
section  13,  of  the  Medical  Code,  that  a vaccinator  shall  hold  no  other  appointment  what- 
ever, hut  his  whole  time  and  attention  be  solely  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  vaccination. 
They  cannot  spare  time  to  attend  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  also. 

13.  For  the  establishment  of  the  most  efficient  seminary  at  the  Presidency,  as  a basis  for 
the  education  of  the  natives,  I yield  my  most  cordial  assent.  It  is  here  dial  all  our  efforts 
and  resources  should  be  concentrated,  whence  the  rays  of  education  could  be  the  most 
advantageously  diffused,  gradually  to  improve  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  India. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  some  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Bombay  Native 
School  Society,  would,  I am  persuaded,  contribute  more  largely  to  the  support  of  such  an 
institution,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have 
hitherto,  it  is  true,  not  displayed  much  liberality,  having  granted  in  benefactions  only 
R*  1,534,  and  in  annual  donations  R’  473  to  the  society  in  question,  but  the  Government 
has  not  yet  contributed  very  largely  towards  the  education  of  the  natives.  If  an  example 
were  set,  I am  persuaded  it  would  be  more  generally  followed. 

14.  Whenever  the  seminary  may  be  competent  to  furnish  well  qualified  schoolmasters, 
whether  Christians,  Parsees,  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos,  the  most  capable  might  be  selected 
and  stationed  in  each  zillah  under  the  control  of  collectors;  a bungalow  might  be  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  each  schoolmaster  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  a few  begalis 
of  land  attached  to  it.  If  there  is  no  public  building  available  for  a school-room,  a shed 
might  be  constructed,  the  whole  would  not  cost  li*  1,000,  a salary  being  allowed  to  the 
schoolmaster  from  the  funds  of  the  society,  until  his  receipt  from  his  own  earnings  be  suffi- 
cient for  his  maintenance ; he  should  he  bound  to  instruct  the  lower  classes  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts  gratuitously,  and  receive  a small  stipend  from  those  who  can  afford 
it,  of  which  the  collector  should  be  the  judge ; the  buildings  and  land  being  considered  as 
an  endowment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  station. 

15.  I would  establish  it  as  a rule,  that  no  person  be  entertained  in  any  office  under  the 
Government,  even  down  to  a peon,  without  the  production  of  a certificate  of  his  qualification 
in  reading  and  writing,  either  in  the  English  or  bis  own  language. 

1G.  Certificates  to  be  granted  by  schoolmasters,  testifying  to  the  merits  and  qualifications 
of  their  pupils  for  public  employment,  would  operate  as  the  best  incentive.  The  integrity 
of  such  credentials  might  easily  be  ascertained  when  presented  to  collectors  or  other  public 
functionaries,  by  those  seeking  to  be  employed.  To  the  most  distinguished  agricultural 
classes  of  scholars,  or  the  sous  of  our  district  and  village  officers,  grants  of  waste  lands 
might  be  made,  with  this  condition,  that  it  be  not  liable  to  assessment  during  the  life  of  the 
first  incumbent ; tliat  on  the  succession  of  the  next  proprietor,  the  estate  be  surveyed  and 
the  assessment  fixed  at  one-fourth  of  the  net  produce,  in  perpetuity ; and  that  it  be  held  and 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  I .ibrary  Digitisation  Unit  descend 
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descend  as  an  undivided  estate  to  the  heirs  of  eaoh  proprietor,  in  failure  of  which  it  reverts 
to  the  Conipnny. 

17.  As  the  means  of  improving  the  education  of  the  natives  by  any  of  their  own  literary 
works  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  inefficient,  it  is  proposed  to  encourage  by  the  grant  of  pre- 
miums, the  composition  of  elementary  books  and  useful  manuals,  and  to  translate,  and 
print  and  circulate  moral  tracts  and  works  on  science.  That  thiB  system  must  prove  most 
expensive  and  slow  in  its  operation  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

18.  If  the  Government  were  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing  all  tracts  in  the  native 
languages  that  might  be  approved,  or,  which  would  be  a preferable  plan,  of  subscribing  for 
a certain  number  of  copies,  the  encouragement  woidd  be  sufficient.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  instances  of  a laudable  ambition  of  the  natives  to  become  authors;  that  disposition  will 
increase  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.  If  we  grant  premiums  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
cessation  of  Buch  grants  (for  it  must  terminate  some  time  or  other)  will  create  a relaxation 
in  that  disposition.  Individuals  will  also  withhold  their  patronage  of  litei'ary  works,  when 
they  perceive  the  Government  anxious  to  assume  and  to  exercise  it.  I am  persuaded  that 
the  grant  of  premiums  will  not  be  so  efficacious  as  the  system  we  have  hitherto  pursued. 

19.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  encourage  assistant-surgeons  cither  to  produce  an 
elementary  treatise  on  one  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  profession  in  a native  language, 
or  bring  a native  instructed  by  him  to  a certain  pitch  in  some  one  of  those  sciences,  appears 
objectionable  in  principle,  on  die  ground  of  its  being  likely  to  operate  as  an  encroachment 
on  patronage;  some  governors  would  cordially  redeem  a pledge  dictated  by  so  liberal  and 
disinterested  a motive,  but  there  are  others  who  would  complain  of  such  anticipations  of 
their  patronage,  and  not  feel  tliemselvea  bound  to  fulfil  the  promise.  The  measure  also 
would  appear  to  undervalue  other  descriptions  of  merit,  and  claims  to  official  reward,  of  an 
equal,  if  not  of  a more  powerful  character. 

20.  It  would  be  better  to  require  from  the  Medical  Board  the  production  of  such  a 
treatise ; it  might  then  be  translated,  and  it  woidd  serve  as  a useful  means  of  instructing 
medical  students  at  the  proposed  seminary. 

21.  With  respect  to  funds,  it  appears  to  me  objectionable  to  appropriate  any  particular 
source  of  receipt  towards  the  dissemination  of  education.  It  would  be  a preferable  plan  were 
Government  to  provide  a suitable  building  for  the  seminary  at  the  Presidency,  and  to  endow 
it  by  a grant,  say  of  a lac  or  two  of  rupees,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Bombay  Native  School  Society.  A quarterly  report  may  be  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  progress  of  the  society  and  of  the  state  of  the  funds.  Should  any  deficiency 
arise,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  would  not  be  to  any  material  extent,  it  might  be  supplied  by  the 
Government.  A system  of  this  kind  would  simplify  the  mode  of  affording  public  support  to 
the  institution,  and  stimulate  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  nutives,  without  which  the 
expense  will  be  too  great  to  the  state.  It  would  also  relieve  the  Government  from  any  pledge 
to  the  support  of  education  hy  contributing  sums  from  tlie  lapse  of  grants  and  other  con- 
tingent sources  which  might  exceed  what  ought  in  reason  to  be  expected  from  its  liberality. 
If  the  grants  made  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  be 
compared  with  the  sum  proposed  to  be  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  so  great  a 
population,  the  donation  will  uot  be  considered  extravagant,  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  little  1ms  yet  been  disbursed  by  tho  British  Government  in  the  improvement  of 
education  in  India.  We  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  it  in  due  time,  and  abundantly. 

22.  Respectable  and  well  qualified  schoolmasters  for  the  principal  seminary  might,  I 
should  think,  be  obtained  on  salaries  of  150  or  200  rupees  a mouth.  Those  who  are 
qualified  as  teachers  are  not  the  description  of  men  in  demand  as  clerks  in  the  public 
offices,  or  iu  those  of  merchants,  where  penmanship  is  the  chief  requisite.  The  income  of 
schoolmasters  in  every  part  of  the  world  is  on  a small  scale ; the  object  is  not  to  make  it 
too  high  in  India;  they  derive  their  respectability  from  their  usefulness.  All  European 
functionaries  should  be  required  to  treat  them  with  every  degree  of  attention,  with  the 
view  of  elevating  their  character  in  the  estimation  of  the  country ; such  marks  of  respect 
will  be  more  efficacious  than  if  the  salary  were  50  or  100  rupees  a month,  more  or  less. 
If  teachers  with  those  salaries  were  entertained,  we  should  afford  a decisive  proof  to  the 
natives  of  our  desire  not  to  limit  the  resources  of  the  institution  exclusively  in  favour  of 
Europeans,  and  the  most  beneficial  effects  would  result  in  stimulating  contributions.  I 
would  give  the  same  salaries  to  a Native  as  to  an  European  teacher.  1 ho  natives  are  too 
apt  to  suspect  that  hi  all  our  institutions,  our  object  is  directed  to  promote  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  individuals  of  our  own  and  uot  of  this  country. 

23.  The  suggestions  of  the  Governor  for  educating  the  natives  in  a knowledge  of  anatomy, 
medicine,  or  chemistry,  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  every  attention.  The  country  is  in  great 
want  of  medical  practitioners ; thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved  by  extending  that  branch 
of  science.  In  addition  to  what  is  proposed,  I would  grant  a moiety  or  the  whole  of  the 
salary  intended  for  vaccinators  to  one  of  the  staff-surgeons  at  the  Presidency,  who  may  have 
the  most  leisure  to  superintend  this  branch  of  the  seminary  at  Bombay.  The  students  should 
be  obliged  to  attend  the  dispensary,  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  those 
aids  in  obtaining  a proficiency  which  the  Presidency  affords  beyond  any  other  station. 

24.  If  types  arc  to  be  bought  unci  distributed  throughout  the  country,  boys  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  different  presses  at  Bombay  to  learn  the  duty  of  compositors.  W hatever  may 
be  niy  own  views  on  the  subject,  a most  important  question,  which  bus  been  much  discussed 
under  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  presents  itself,  What  would  be  the  effects  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  press  in  the  present  state  of  tho  country,  if  the  natives  ai'e  to  be  taught  the 
art  of  printing?  the  dissemination  of  whatever  they  choose  to  publish,  would,  of  course,  iinme- 
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establish  and  multiply,  by  publishing  only  what  the  local  authorities  might  approve,  it 

Appendix  (10  would  be  well,  but  such  a precaution  would  manifest  to  die  discrimination  of  the  natives  so 

' great  a dread  of  the  effect  of  our  own  policy  in  facilitating  the  means  of  diffusing  know- 

Education  of  led  ire,  that  we  should  excite  a spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  agitation  under  a controlled  system, 

Natives.  which  would  not  be  very  favourable  to  our  character  for  consistency,  or  to  any  confidence 

in  the  stability  of  our  supremacy.  The  distribution  of  types  throughout  the  country 
demands  the  gravest  consideration. 

25.  No  doubt  the  progress  of  knowledge  can  he  most  effectually  and  economically  pro- 
moted by  a study  of  the  English  language,  wherein,  in  every  branch  of  science,  we  have, 
ready  compiled,  the  most  useful  works,  which  cannot  be  compressed  in  tracts  and  translated 
in  the  native  languages  without  great  expense  and  the  labour  of  years.  A classical  know- 
ledge of  English  ought  to  constitute  the  chief  object  of  the  Bombay  seminary.  As  far  as 
I have  conversed  with  the  natives,  they  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  English  language;  some  of  the  wealthiest  would  be  glad  to. send  their 
children  to  England  for  education,  were  it  not  for  the  clamorous  objection  of  their  mothers: 
nothing  can  be  more  favourable  for  commencing,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a good  system 
of  education,  than  such  a disposition. 

26.  The  means  of  encouragement  to  which  I have  already  adverted  as  existing,  apply 
only  to  the  lower  or  middling  classes  of  society.  I am  aware  of  the  obstacles  that  exist,  as 
far  as  affects  the  higher  ranks,  in  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  offices  of  responsi- 
bility and  emolument;  but  the  difluaion  of  a higher  order  of  education  will,  in  respect  to 
those  also,  work  its  own  advantages.  Lucre,  the  thirst  for  accumulating  wealth,  leads  every 
native  of  rank  to  look  to  commerce  as  the  sole  pursuit  of  life.  The  wealth  many  have 
acquired  is  enormous;  the  losses  many  have  sustained  have  been  great  and  ruinous.  The 
present  depressed  state  of  trade  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  conversion  of  a commercial 
spirit  into  a literary  one.  By  giving  them  a knowledge  of  the  sciences,  a fondness  for  books, 
a desire  of  reading  will  supersede  a devotion  to  a profit  and  loss  account ; they  well  know 
and  feel  how  much  their  permanent  welfare  depends  on  converting  a portion  of  their  wealth 
into  lands,  yielding,  though  a moderate  interest,  yet  a handsome  and  secure  income  for 
ever,  instead  of  trusting  it  to  the  contingencies  of  commerce,  and  they  will  establish  them- 
selves as  landholders  in  the  country.  Education  will  teach  them  that  commerce  renders 
them  wealthy  one  day  and  beggars  the  next;  that  in  commerce  prosperity  is  uncertain, 
that  in  the  tenure  of  a landed  estate  it  is  secured  for  generations  to  come.  The  spread  of 
knowledge  will,  of  itself,  produce  the  best  encouragement  in  respect  to  the  higher  ranks ; 
all  forced  excitements  must  be  expensive  and  will  fail  in  the  end,  especially  where  they 
are  administered  by  the  Government. 

27.  But  would  not  the  encouragement,  in  a greater  degree  than  prevails,  of  regimental 
schools  prove  a great  auxiliary  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  ? Lieuteuant-Colonel 
Scaly’s  report  is  particularly  gratifying.  If  every  battalion  had  60  boys  under  a course  of 
education,  there  would  be  at  least  1,300  constantly  in  progress  of  improvement. 

28.  The  general  order  of  tlio  22d  November  1821  permits  a pundit  to  he  entertained  in 
every  native  battalion,  on  a monthly  allowance  of  It8 10.  2.  for  the  instruction  of  the  sepoy 
boys  in  writing  and  accounts.  Reading  seems  not  to  have  been  considered  necessary.  I 
think  the  allowance  too  small,  and  that  this  class  of  teachers  should  not  be  confined  to  one 
sect.  Why  not  allow  the  sepoy  boys  attached  to  corps  at  the  Presidency,  or  at  other  stations, 
to  attend  the  schools  that  are  maintained  under  the  control  of  the  Bombay  Education  Society? 
The  situation  of  schoolmaster  might  be  bestowed  on  the  boy  who  may  be  the  most  distin- 
guished in  qualification;  and  if  it  were  established  as  a regulation,  that  no  native  soldier 
who  could  not  read  nor  write  should  be  promoted  to  the  higher  ranks,  it  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  best  effects ; it  would  add  to  the  respectability  of  native  officers,  the  majority  of 
whom  can  do  little  more  than  affix  their  mark  in  substitution  of  then-  names. 

29.  If  the  suppression  of  the  native  college  at  Poona,  or  rather  its  transference  to  Bombay, 
or  its  conversion  to  a more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  its  emancipation  from 
Braluninical  control,  would  create  the  slightest  sensation  unfavourable  to  our  popularity,  it 
unquestionably  ought  to  be  continued.  The  statement  of  students,  however,  does  not 
exhibit  much  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  Deccan,  especially  if  it  embraces  the  whole  number 
that  has  been  admitted  since  its  institution;  and  lt‘14,000  a year  might  be  employed  in  a 
more  profitable  manner. 

Bombay,  29  Dec.  1823.  (signed)  F.  Warden. 
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(24.) — EXTRACT  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  21st  September  1825. 

The  measures  which  you  have  as  yet  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  tills  important 
object  are  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  which  you  have  in  contemplation.  There 
is  one  of  them,  however,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  attach  very  considerable  importance, 
the  establishment  of  an  English  school  at  the  Presidency  (under  the  superintendence  of  die 
committee  of  the  Native  School-book  Society),  where  English  may  be  taught  grammatically, 
and  where  instruction  may  he  given  in  that  language  on  history,  geography,  and  the 
popular  branches  of  science ; aud  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Warden  bears  testimony 
to  the  anxious  desire  of  many  among  the  natives  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  an  English  educa- 
tion for  their  children. 

We  observe  also,  that  you  have  sanctioned,  experimentally,  the  proposal  of  the  committee 
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of  the  School-book  Society,  for  employing  certain  natives,  competently  qualified  as  instruc- 
tors of  schoolmasters  ; this  also  we  regard  us  a measure  of  no  small  utility. 

You  have  afforded  other  pecuniary  assistance  to  a small  extent,  in  several  ways,  to  the 
School-book  Society,  all  of  which  are  sanctioned.  (24.)  Letter  to  the 

We  have  received  high  gratification  from  the  formation  of  a society  in  the  Southern  Bum^ay  Govern- 
Concan  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools,  and  particularly  from  the  very  liberal  2 Se|Jt* 

contributions  which  appear  to  have  been  made  to  it  by  die  natives  of  that  province,  and 
which  we  regard  as  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object 
by  their  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  India;  we  willingly  sanction  the  donation  of  1,000 
rupees,  and  annual  subscription  of  500,  which  you  have  granted  to  this  society,  together 
with  the  grant  of  books  for  the  schools. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  die  more  extended  plans  which  you  have  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  nadves. 

We  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marriott,  ns  expressed  in  his  letter  to  your 
secretary,  dated  the  2d  of  December  1823,  and  recorded  on  your  consultations  of  the  10th 
of  March  following,  that  “ the  grand  attention  of  Government  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  directed  to  affording  means  to  their  subjects  at  large  to  acquire  simply  the  elementary 
parts  of  literature,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  after  the  acquirement  of  which  the 
advancement  of  die  scholars  must  mainly  depend  upon  their  means  of  obtaining  usefully 
instructive  books  on  moral  and  scientific  subjects.” 

Mr.  Marriott  declares  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  literary  works  to  be  such  as  “ to  make 
it  anything  rather  than  desirable  that  such  works,  in  their  unculled  state,  should  become 
the  basis  of  education ; ” and  recommends,  that  to  provide  good  books,  and  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  natives,  be  among  the  objects  which  principally  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Government.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  your  president  concurs,  justly  observing, 

"it  is  of  comparatively  little  use  that  people  are  taught  to  read  if  their  studies  are  to  bo 
confined  to  legends  of  Hindoo  gods.” 

Your  principal  object,  therefore,  lias  been  to  devise  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  books, 
and  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools.  And  a difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist 
between  your  president  and  Mr.  Warden  with  regard  to  the  best  choice  of  means  for  these 
ends. 

Your  president  proposed  that  schools,  in  such  number  as  might  seem  advisable,  should  he 
established  by  Government ; that  moderate  salaries  should  be  paid  by  Government  to  the 
masters,  who  should  likewise  be  permitted  to  take  fees  from  their  pupils,  and  that  the  schools 
should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  collectors,  where  such  an  arrangement  was  prac- 
ticable, and  elsewhere  under  that  of  the  vaccinators;  that  pecuniary  and  other  encourage- 
ment should  be  held  out  to  the  production  of  school-books  of  the  requisite  kind ; that  the 
expense  of  printing  them  should  be  borne  by  Government,  and  that  each  school  should  he 
furnished  with  a certain  quantity.  A number  of  minor  arrangements  were  also  suggested 
in  your  president’s  minute,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  at  present  particularly  to  advert. 

Mr.  Warden  objected  to  several  of  the  principal  features  of  your  president’s  plan,  and 
suggested  other  measures  in  his  opinion  better  calculated  to  answer  the  end. 

Before  deciding  upon  a question  of  so  much  difficulty  and  importance,  it  was  desirable 
to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  information  011  the  present  state  of  education,  and  the  compa- 
rative practicability  of  the  different  means  suggested  for  its  advancement.  You  have, 
therefore,  very  properly  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  collectors,  transmitting  a list  of 
questions,  answers  to  which  are  required. 

Until  the  receipt  of  the  information  which  has  been  thus  called  for,  it  would  be  premature 
in  us  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  arrangements  which,  have  been  suggested  by  your 
president  on  the  one  band,  and  by  Mr.  Warden  on  the  other.  We  therefore  anxiously 
await  the  arrival  of  the  reports  which  the  collectors  have  been  ordered  to  furnish,  and 
which  we  hope  will  contain  all  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a 
decision  on  this  subject. 

You  will,  however,  understand,  that  whatever  arrangement  may  ultimately  appear  to  you 
to  be  most  advisable,  it  must  on  no  account  be  acted  upon  without  our  previous  sanction. 
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(25.) — MINUTE  of  Francis  Warden,  Esq.,  dated  March  24,  1828. 

1.  In  the  24th  para,  of  my  Judicial  Minute  of  the  25lh  of  June  1819,  I alluded  to  the  (25.)  Minute  of 
very  strong  desire  that  had  sprung  up  among  die  natives  to  avail  tbemselvesof  the  facilities  F.  Warden,  Esq., 
which  had  been  afforded  of  acquiring  die  benefit  of  a better  education.  In  a subsequent  24  March,  1828. 
discussion,  I noticed  the  eagerness  the  natives  had  displayed  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 

English  language,  and  enlarged  on  that  subject  in  my  minute  of  the  6th  of  April  1825. 

Propositions  having  been  made  to  the  colleges  at  Poona  and  Surat  to  open  a branch  for 
teaching  the  English  language,  it  was  declined  by  the  latter,  and  readily  accepted  by  the 
former. 

2.  Yielding  to  no  individual  in  a conviction  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  every 
country,  I have  yet  differed  widely  in  respect  to  the  best  means  of  successfully  prosecuting 
that  object.  I am  so  far  from  abandoning  the  grounds  of  that  opinion,  that  every  year’s 
experience  rather  confirms  me  in  its  soundness.  I have  urged  the  policy  of  directing  our 
chief  effort  to  one  object,  to  a diffusion  of  a knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  best 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  India.  Wc  have  as  yet 
made  that  only  a secondary  object. 

(445.— I.)  3 u 3 3.  I must 
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3.  I must  confess  that  I did  not  expect  to  receive  so  unqualified  a corroboration  of  the 
popularity  at  least  of  that  opinion  among  the  natives  as  is  afforded  by  the  letter  from  the 
leading  members  of  the  native  community  of  Bombay,  bringing  forward  a proposition  for 
establishing  professorships  to  be  denominated  the  Elphinstone  professorships,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  natives  the  English  language,  and  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of 
Europe,  to  be  held  in  the  first  instance  by  learned  men  to  lie  Invited  from  Great  Britain, 
until  natives  of  the  country  shall  be  found  perfectly  competent  to  undertake  the  office. 

4.  Nor  did  I expect  to  find  so  decisive  a proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  English 
language  could  be  diffused  as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  recently  published  in  the  papers, 
of  an  examination  at  Calcutta,  of  the  natives  educated  at  that  presidency,  which  exhibits  a 
display  of  proficiency  in  that  tongue  almost  incredible. 

5.  Under  these  impressions,  I subscribe  entirely  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  author  of 
the  Political  History  of  India,  that  it  is  better  and  safer  to  commence  by  giving  a good  deal 
of  knowledge  to  a few  than  a little  to  many,  to  be  satisfied  with  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  a good  edifice,  and  not  desire  to  accomplish  in  a day  what  must  be  the  work  of  a century. 

6.  But  the  object  of  giving  a good  deal  of  knowledge  to  a few  can  only  be  promoted  by 
a better  system  of  education ; and  the  surest  mode  of  diffusing  a better  system  is  by  making 
the  study  of  the  English  language  the  primary,  and  not  the  merely  secondary  object  of 
attention  in  the  education  of  the  natives.  The  reviewer  of  the  work  above  alluded  to 
remarks,  in  which  I still  more  cordially  concur,  that  a more  familiar  and  extended  acquain- 
tance with  the  English  language  would,  to  the  natives,  bo  the  surest  source  of  intellectual 
improvement,  and  might  become  the  most  durable  tie  between  Britain  and  India.  In  any 
plan,  therefore,  for  the  public  education  of  the  natives,  the  complete  kuowlege  of  our  language 
ought  to  form  so  prominent  an  object  as  to  lay  ground  for  its  gradually  becoming  at  least 
the  established  vehicle  of  legal  and  official  business.  The  English  tongue  would  in  India, 
as  in  America,  be  the  lasting  monument  of  our  dominion ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  it  might  also  be  the  medium  through  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  vast  regions  might 
hereafter  rival  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  the  expression  of  all  that  most  exercises 
and  distinguishes  human  intellect. 

7.  If  it  be  desirable  to  diffuse  a better  system  of  education,  we  ought  at  once  to  encou- 
rage the  study  of  the  English  tongue,  as  the  loading  object  with  the  Native  Education 
Society.  I attended  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  had  only  to  regret  that  a sufficient  pro- 
gress had  not  been  made  by  the  natives  to  enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  higher  instruction 
to  be  derived  from  the  professors  on  their  arrival  in  India,  instruction  which  must  be  given 
in  the  English  language;  its  study  then  should  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  Native 
Education  Society.  No  one,  I imagine,  contemplates  the  education  of  a hundred  million 
or  of  seven  million  of  natives  in  the  English  language ; but  1 perceive  nothing  chimerical 
in  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a good  edifice  for  teacliing  what  the  higher  classes  of 
natives  arc  eager  to  acquire,  a knowledge  of  English.  The  example  will  be  followed,  and 
its  effects  in  diffusing  a better  system  than  in  sending  forth,  as  at  presont,  schoolmasters, 
and  in  circulating  translations  which  not  one  in  a hundred  can  read  or  understand,  with  a 
smattering  of  knowledge,  will  very  soon  be  seen  and  felt. 

8.  At  that  meeting,  I also  heard,  what  I was  not  aware  had  yet  been  issued,  a reply  read 
to  the  letter  from  the  Education  Socioly,  announcing  the  means  pursued  by  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  native  community  for  the  endowment  of  the  Elphinstone  professorship, 
and  must  confess  that  the  reply  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  truly  liberal  and  highly  creditable 
nature  of  that  institution.  In  addition  to  those  sentiments  of  high  approbation  and  com- 
mendation which  such  an  object  demanded,  I think  we  might  appropriately  have  urged  on 
the  consideration  of  the  native  community  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet  the 
arrival  of  the  professors  by  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  a more  intimate  knowledge  of 
English  among  their  children. 

9.  I have  already  offered  an  opinion  that  a donation  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  Court 
of  one  or  two  lacs  of  rupees,  for  establishing  a seminary  at  Bombay,  would  encourage  the 
natives  to  come  forward  with  their  contributions  in  a greater  degree  than  they  had  done  in 
1824;  but  as  these  have  now  taken  the  lead,  and,  instead  of  following,  have  set  an  example 
of  liberality,  I think  that  the  donation  of  a sum  at  least  equal  to  what  the  natives  of 
Western  India  have  raised,  is  the  smallest  which  the  honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
ought  to  contribute  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  bo  great  a blessing  to  a country  as  the 
diffusion  of  a better  system  of  education  than  prevails  in  India. 

10.  My  attention  has  also  on  this  occasion  been  directed  to  the  institution  for  teaching 
natives  in  the  engineer  branch  of  science.  It  has  cost  since  its  establishment  87,502 
rupees,  or  17,500  rupees  a year,  and  it  has  sent  forth  34  boys  ; the  education  of  each  boy 
then  has  cost  2,575  rupees ; liow  long  they  were  under  a course  of  tuitiou  1 know  not,  hut 
it  is  impossible  that  they  can  have  acquired  anytliing  beyond  the  most  superficial  know- 
ledge. In  this  institution  also  I think  the  English,  and  nothing  hut  the  English,  should 
be  taught,  which  will  prepare  the.  boys  to  benefit  by  the  higher  instrnction  to  be  derived 
from  the  professors  on  their  arrival. 

(signed)  F.  Warden. 
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I CONCUR  with  Ml'.  Warden  as  to  the  desirable  object  of  diffusing  education,  but  differ  PP L ^ ^ 

as  to  the  mode.  (26.)  Minute  of 

I am  of  opinion  the  method  adoped  at  this  presidency  is  of  all  others  the  best  that  can  be  Malcolm, 

pursued.  The  chief  ground  on  which  I anticipate  advantages  from  the  establishment  of  the  182®' 

Elphinstone  professorships,  is,  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  natives  will  be  instructed  by 
them  not  only  in  the  English  language,  but  in  every  branch  of  useful  science.  To  natives  so 
educated  I look  for  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  their  countrymen,  through 
the  medium  of  their  vernacular  dialects ; and  I certainly  think  it  is  only  by  knowledge  being 
accessible  through  the  latter  medium  that  it  ever  can  be  propagated  to  any  general  or  bene- 
ficial purpose. 


This  question  may  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  History  of  England.  Before  the  Re- 
formation,  our  best  books  on  religion,  morality,  philosophy,  and  science  were  veiled  in  the 
classical  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  since  all  those  works 
have  been  translated  into  the  vernacular  language  of  our  native  country,  though  gentlemen, 
men  of  the  learned  professions,  and  those  who  are  to  instruct  youth,  still  study  the  classical 
languages,  as  the  fountains  of  our  knowledge,  these  are  unknown  to  the  great  bulk  of  our 
countrymen,  to  whom  improved  education  has  been  so  useful.  The  reason  is  plain  ; the 
latter  have  neither  that  time  nor  money  to  spare  which  is  necessary  for  such  studies.  There 
is  a still  greater  necessity  that  the  natives  of  India,  whom  it  is  our  object  to  instruct,  should 
have  the  path  of  knowledge  rendered  as  short  and  as  smooth  as  possible ; all  that  we  are  now 
doing  tends  to  that  object,  the  complete  accomplishment  of  which  will  be  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Elphinstone  professors,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  teach  the  few  who  are 
to  teach  the  many,  and  from  whom,  as  a source,  the  natives  of  this  quarter  of  India  will  be 
able  to  obtain  that  information  and  knowledge  which  is  best  suited  to  their  wishes,  their 
talents,  and  their  various  occupations  in  life. 

I have  on  political  grounds  a consolation,  derived  from  my  conviction  of  the  impossibility 
of  our  ever  disseminating  that  half-knowledge  of  our  language,  which  is  all  any  considerable 
number  of  the  natives  could  attain.  It  would  decrease  that  positive  necessity  which  now 
exists  for  the  servants  of  Government  making  themselves  masters  of  the  languages  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  without  which  they  never  can  become  in  any 
respect  competent  to  their  public  duties. 

One  of  die  chief  objects  I expect  from  diffusing  education  among  the  natives  of  India,  is 
our  increased  power  of  associating  them  in  every  part  of  our  administration.  This  I deem 
essential  on  grounds  of  economy,  of  improvement,  and  of  security.  I cannot  look  for  reduction 
of  expense  in  the  different  brunches  of  our  Government  from  any  diminution  of  the  salaries 
uow  enjoyed  by  European  public  servants,  but  I do  look  to  it  from  many  of  the  duties  they 
now  have  to  perform  being  executed  by  natives  on  diminished  salaries.  I further  look  to 
the  employment  of  the  latter  in  such  duties  of  trust  and  responsibility,  ns  the  only  mode  in 
which  we  can  promote  their  improvement ; and  I must  deem  the  instruction  we  are  giving 
them  dangerous,  instead  of  useful,  unless  the  road  is  opened  wide  to  those  who  receive  it,  to 
every  prospect  of  honest  ambition  and  honourable  distinction. 

To  render  men  who  are  employed  beyond  the  immediate  limits  of  the  Presidency  fit  for 
such  duties  as  I contemplate,  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  necessary.  The  ac- 
quisition of  that  would  occupy  a period  required  for  other  studies  and  pursuits,  but  it  is  quite 
essential  to  aspiring  natives  that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  translations  from  our 
language  of  the  works  which  are  best  calculated  to  improve  their  minds,  and  increase  their 
knowledge  not  only  of  general  science,  but  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  grounds  which 
led  us  to  introduce  into  the  system  of  the  administration  we  have  adopted  for  India  the 
more  liberal  views  and  sounder  maxims  of  our  policy  and  legislation  in  England.  It  is  to 
the  labours  of  the  Elphinstone  professors  that  we  must  look  for  that  instruction  which  is  to 
form  the  native  instruments  that  must  become  the  medium  of  diffusing  such  knowledge; 
and  as  no  duty  can  be  more  important  than  that  of  men  who  are  placed  at  the  very  head 
of  this  course  of  instruction,  and  as  the  power  of  selecting  those  qualified  for  the  important 
task  will  much  depend  upon  the  liberality  of  the  salaries  assigned  them,  I trust  with  Mr. 
Warden,  that  the  honourable  Court  will  make  a grant,  to  promote  this  institution,  of  a sum 
at  least  equal  to  that  subscribed  by  the  natives  ot  this  presidency. 

I have  since  my  arrival  paid  much  attention  to  the  institution  for  educating  natives  in  the 
engineer  and  revenue  branch,  and  regret  that  my  sentiments  regarding  its  progress  and 
utility  should  differ  so  much  from  those  of  Mr.  Warden,  and  particularly  on  the  essential 
point  of  the  language  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed  in  this  seminary. 

While  I can  quite  understand  the  facility  with  which  sons  of  Europeans  brought  up  at  the 
national  school,  and  similar  charitable  establishments,  can  pursue  their  studies  by  the  aid  of 
English  hooks  and  English  masters,  I am  convinced  that  limiting  this  course  of  instruction 
to  that  language  would  be  to  exclude  almost  all  the  natives  from  advancement  in  a line  it  is 
most  desirable  they  should  pursue,  and  for  which  some  classes  of  them,  particularly  the 
Brahmins,  are  singularly  well  prepared  by  previous  education. 

The  objections  which  some  of  the  natives  have  to  enter  our  seminaries  to  learn  English, 
are  not  unreasonable.  The  study  is  arduous,  and  must  exclude  many  pursuits  which  are 
(445. — I.)  8 u 4 prescribed 
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prescribed  by  tlieir  customs  and  religion.  Besides  numerous  causes,  local  and  others,  com- 
bine to  prejudice  them  against  such  schools;  but  when  they  find  the  means  presented  to 
them,  as  they  now  are,  of  acquiring  science  through  the  medium  of  the  native  languages,  the 
great  obstacle  is  overcome.  They  enter  at  once  upon  the  study  of  the  science  they  desire  to 
attain,  and  from  being  able  to  read  and  write  the  language  in  which  it  is  made  accessible, 
their  progress  is  quite  surprising.  It  is  true  that  in  the  plans  and  surveys  they  make,  we 
lmve  the  names  of  places  in  the  native  language,  instead  of  English,  but  adding  the  latter 
when  it  is  required  is  a slight  labour  to  the  superintendant,  and  the  construction  of  the 
original  work  with  the  names  of  places  in  the  native  language,  is  calculated  to  spread  wide 
a love  and  knowledge  of  science. 

There  is,  I confess,  no  branch  of  education  that  I look  forward  to  with  more  sanguine 
expectation  than  the  Engineers’  Institution  at  this  Presidency,  because  I deem  it  in  a singular 
degree  calculated  not  only  to  give  respectable  employment  to  those  whom  it  educates,  hut  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  among  all  classes.  The  pupils  at  this  institution  are  instructed 
in  leading,  writing,  and  accounts,  in  algebra,  in  mathematics,  in  plan  and  perspective  drawing, 
in  architecture,  and  mechanics ; and  I am  confident,  from  what  I have  already  seen,  that 
besides  the  advantage  the  public  will  derive  from  their  attainments,  natives  of  rank  will  early 
employ  their  scientific  countrymen  in  surveying  their  estates,  and  building  houses  and  bridges, 
and  that  the  profits  and  consideration  derived  from  such  employ,  will  stimulate  others  to 
exertion,  and  spread  abroad,  without  any  aid  from  Government,  both  the  desire  and  the 
means  off  acquiring  science. 

Mr.  Warden  lias  commented  upon  the  actual  cost  of  this  institution,  and  that  of  each  pupil 
which  it  has  yet  sent  out.  I must  in  the  first  place  object  to  this  mode  of  judging  an  institution, 
the  progress  of  which  towards  its  objects  must  be  too  gradual  to  admit  of  any  estimate  being 
formed  of  its  value  within  four  years  of  its  establishment ; but  taking  the  Engineer  Insti- 
tution even  on  this  ground,  I think  I shall  in  a short  period  be  able  to  shew  that  it  has  become 
already  a great  saving  of  expense  to  Government,  and  will  prove  soon  to  be  one  to  a much 
greater  extent.  From  what  1 have  already  slated,  I hope  soon  to  lay  before  the  Board  surveys 
by  natives  educated  at  this  institution,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  executed  by 
European  officers,  who  have  cost  Government  five  times  the  salary  of  the  native  surveyors. 
Independent  of  this  fact,  is  it  not  admitted  that  the  employment  in  the  detail  parts  of  range 
surveys  lias  proved  uniformly  ruinous  to  the  health  of  European  officers,  and  that  it  lias  not 
only  taken  them  from  their  regimental  duty,  but  destroyed  the  constitution  of  some  of  the 
most  promising  young  men  in  the  army.  But  there  are  other  results  still  more  important  to 
be  looked  for  from  the  Engineers’  Institution ; while  we  expect  it  to  supply  instruments  for 
every  branch  except  the  very  highest  in  future  surveys,  we  have  the  pleasing  prospect 
through  its  success,  of  seeing  natives  of  education  rise  to  respectable  employment.  I value 
this,  as  it  relates  to  every  class  of  our  subjects,  but  particularly  the  Brahmins,  who  I am 
pleased  to  see  form  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  students,  amongst  all  the  natives  of  this 
class,  who  have  suffered  most  from  the  establishment  of  our  dominion.  Their  religious  cha- 
racter, their  superior  intellectual  attainments,  and  habits  of  business,  gave  them  influence 
and  power  under  every  native  slate ; that  is  now  gone,  audit  is  not  in  nature  that  they  should 
have  friendly  feelings  towards  those  who  have  so  greatly  deteriorated  their  condition  in  the 
community.  For  this  reason  I prize  every  opportunity,  however  slight,  that  presents  itself  of 
conciliating  this  class.  The  acquisition  of  science,  and  the  employments  to  which  it  lead,  will 
raise  them  among  their  countrymen.  They  will  become  again  objects  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  attain  an  influence  upon  groundson  whichit  is  not  only  safe,  but  desirable  theyshould 
possess  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  habits  of  intrigue,  or  gradually  more  sub- 
versive of  those  superstitious  prejudices,  for  which  the  Brahmins  are  so  remarkable,  than  the 
studies  and  pursuits  to  which  those  educated  at  this  institution  will  be  devoted,  and  while  the 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  other  sciences  which  they  attain,  are  calculated  to  instil  in- 
sensibly the  love  of  truth  into  their  minds,  it  must  at  the  same  time  increase  their  respect 
and  attachment  for  superiors,  from  whom  they  derive  a knowledge  by  which  they  are  at 
once  benefited  and  elevated.  . . T,  .r  , . 

(signed)  John  Malcolm. 


(27.) — MINUTE  by  R.  Goodwin,  Esq.  1828. 

(27.)  Minute  by  My  ideas  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  expressed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  quite 
Jl.  Goodwin , Esq.  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  in  these  times,  on  such  a topic.  Happily  for  the  natives  of 
1828.  India  our  system  of  Government  seems  to  he  quietly  undergoing  an  alteration,  which  will 
gradually  place  them  in  new  and  beneficial  relations  towavds  us.  The  experiment  is  not 
only  philanthropic,  hut  just,  and  I think  well  deserved.  When  education  brings  employ- 
ment, and  employment  leads  to  distinction  and  independence,  then,  we  may  be  sure,  the 
natives  have  certain  interests  in  the  maintenance  of  a rule,  which,  though  it  is  that  of 
foreigners,  is  more  tolerant  and  protective  to  them  than  any  they  have  known  for  ages.  It 
may  be  hoped  they  will  cling  to  a power  which  thus  shelters  and  exalts  them.  They  will 
have  motives  of  action  different  from  those  which  assisted  the  extension  of  our  Government, 
and  infinitely  more  to  their  honour.  (signed)  B.  ffoottow. 
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(28.)— EXTRACT  of  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  " 

the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  dated  16th  April  1828.  Appendix  (I.) 

3.  The  reports  of  the  judges,  collectors  and  other  local  officers,  on  the  slate  of  education  (28.)  Letter  to  tho 
in  their  several  districts,  arc  now  before  us,  and  contain  ample  information  on  nil  the  points  Bombay  Govern- 
on  which  it  was  chiefly  required.  We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  perceiving  that  these  meat,  16  April 
functionaries  in  general  have  cordially  entered  into  your  benevolent  views,  and  have  applied  1828. 
themselves  with  alacrity  to  devise  effectual  means  of  forwarding  your  object. 

4.  The  reports  prove,  that  of  the  population  under  your  Government,  only  a small  pro- 
portion receive  even  the  elements  of  a school  education ; a proportion  indeed  still  smaller  than 
wc  were  prepared  to  expect  from  what  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  state  of  education 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Peninsula.  At  the  Mahomedan  schools  tho  children  are  taught  to.  read 
the  Koran  and  some  other  religious  hooks.  With  respect  to  the  Hindoo  schools  the  instruction 
which  they  afford  is  not  calculated  to  give  to  the  pupils  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

What  they  learn  consists  of  reading,  writing,  and  in  most  districts,  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, die  latter  taught  in  a cumbrous  and  apparently  inefficient  way,  and  the  power  of 
reading  and  writing  confers  on  them  little  benefit,  since  their  languages  afford  but  few  books 
from  which  any  thing  useful  can  be  learned,  and  these  few,  it  appears,  are  seldom  read  in 
the  schools. 

5.  There  are  hut  two  means  of  placing  a better  education  within  the  reach  of  the  natives 
under  your  Government ; the  improvement  of  the  existing  schools,  and  the  establishment  of 
others.  The  first,  could  it  he  done  ever  so  effectually,  would  not  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  last,  there  being  an  immense  number  of  entire  mehals  without  any  schools  whatever, 
and  the  number  of  villages  destitute  of  schools  being  greater,  beyond  all  comparison,  than  the 
number  which  possess  them.  The  masters  of  die  existing  schools  being,  in  respect  to  useful 
information,  almost  on  the  same  level  with  then-  scholars,  it  was  alike  necessary  whether  with 
a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  schools,  or  to  the  establishment  of  new,  to  provide 
better  teachers  and  better  school-books. 

6.  The  English  school  which  has  been  already  under  our  sanction  established  at  the 
Presidency,  will,  we  hope,  eventually  supply  the  former  of  these  wants,  aud  we  trust  that  no 
exertions  will  be  spared  to  adapt  it  to  that  purpose.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  an  English 
branch  is  to  be  added  to  the  Poona  college ; but,  though  a knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  even  in  some  degree  of  English  literature,  may  he  communicated  to  a portion  of 
the  higher  classes  among  the  natives  through  this  medium,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  expect  in 
the  training  of  schoolmasters  much  aid  from  an  institution  in  which  all  the  teachers  must 
be  Hindoos. 

7.  The  other  deficiency,  that  of  school-books,  bids  fair  to  be  in  time  supplied  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Native  School-book  and  School  Society,  Government  defraying,  as  you 
propose  that  it  should  do,  the  expense  of  printing  the  society’s  publications,  and  of  course 
(we  presume)  receiving  whatever  returns  may  arise  from  the  sale.  The  works  hitherto  printed 
appear  to  have  been  judiciously  selected,  aud  we  are  happy  to  observe,  tlmt  there  is  a con- 
siderable and  regular  demand  for  them ; a demand,  which  if  it  proceeds  (as  we  conclude  it 
does)  from  the  existing  schools,  justifies  the  hope  that  your  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  those  schools  will  not  be  unavailing.  You  have  likewise  adopted  the  judicious  measure 
of  offering  rewards  for  the  preparation  of  such  school-books  in  the  native  languages  as  you 
shall  approve  of,  and  we  perceive  that  the  invitation  thus  held  out  has  already  caused  some 
works  to  be  commenced. 

8.  It  remains  to  consider  what  may  most  expediently  be  done  for  the  multiplication  of 
schools;  your  views  extend  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  a school  in  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  sudder  stations ; and  when  these  shall  have  produced  a sufficient  number  of 
persons  capable  of  teaching,  in  all  the  cusbas  and  large  villages.  We  agree  with  you  in  look- 
ing to  this  wide  extension  of  the  benefits  of  education  as  the  ultimate  end  to  be  aimed  at. 

9.  You  have  nowhere  however  distinctly  stated  to  us,  how  much  you  intend  should  be 
comprised  in  the  course  of  education  at  these  schools,  supposing  them  to  be  established.  Jf 
you  intend  that  they  should  merely  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  all  these  being 
already  taught  in  the  native  schools,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  necessary  to  incur  the  expense 
or  establishing  schools  for  this  purpose,  except  in  places  where  none  already  exist.  In  those 
places  where  there  are  schools  within  reach,  a preferable  mode  of  assisting  them  would  be  to 
encourage  the  poorer  natives  to  educate  their  children  by  defraying  a part  of  the  expense. 

Several  modes  of  affording  this  assistance  have  been  recommended  by  the  local  officers,  nor 
are  these  the  only  or  perhaps  the  best  which  might  be  suggested.  Even  in  places  where  there 
are  at  present  no  schools,  the  knowledge  that  aid  would  be  afforded  to  them  in  this  way, 
would  probably  cause  their  establishment.  In  return  for  the  additional  emoluments  which 
the  schoolmasters  would  derive  from  this  source,  they  would  probably  be  willing  that  their 
scholars  should  he  subjected  to  any  examinations  which  you  might  think  fit  to  prescribe:  and 
the  demand  which  already  exists  for  the  publications  of  the  School-book  Society  renders  their 
gradual  introduction  into  tho  existing  native  schools  far  from  hopeless. 

10.  In  the  event  of  your  establishing  the  Government  schools  which  you  propose,  it  is 
still  to  be  decided  what  remuneration  the  schoolmasters  shall  receive  from  Government,  and 
in  what  shape  it  shall  be  bestowed.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment,  your  choice  lies 
between  a fixed  salary  and  an  allowance  for  every  pupil.  The  local  officers  mostly  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter  plan,  under  the  idea  that  the  former  would  give  encouragement  to 
laziness;  but  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  objection  would  be  applicable  to  it,  unless  the 
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rotary  were  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  other  plan,  that  of  proportioning  the 
reward  to  the  number  of  pupils,  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  it  would  give  the  school- 
master a motive  to  receive  among  his  pupils,  for  the  sake  of  the  Government  allowance,  those 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  contribute  any  thing  themselves.  This  mode  of  remuneration, 
therefore,  if  you  should  also  prefer  it,  you  will  consider  yourselves  authorized  to  adopt.  The 
arrangements  suggested  by  Major  Robertson  (in  the  Paper  forming  Appendix  (A.)  to  Mr. 
Parish’s  memorandum)  for  regulating  the  time  and  manner  of  payment,  so  as  to  render  it 
most  efficacious  as  a security  for  good  teaching,  merit  approbation  and  sanction.  We  concur 
with  the  same  officer  on  the  propriety  of  withholding  the  allowance  in  the  ease  of  those  children 
whose  parents  are  in  circumstances  adequate  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  tlveir  education 
withont  pecuniary  assistance.  What  should  he  the  rate  of  the  Government  allowance  you  are 
most  competent  to  judge ; it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  teacher  inde- 
pendent of  the  fees  of  his  pupils. 

1 1 . We  perceive  that  the  mode  of  rendering  the  examinations  most  efficient,  is  receiving 
that  attention  from  you  which  its  importance  demands,  and  we  shall  not  .attempt  to  direct 
you  in  the  choice  of  means,  further  than  by  expressing  our  decided  conviction  that  European 
examiners  can  alone  be  relied  upon  for  performing  that  duty  with  the  necessary  impartiality 
and  intelligence.  We  deem  this  caution  the  more  requisite,  because  more  than  one  of  the 
local  officers  appear  to  contemplate  the  employment  chiefly  of  native  agency  for  that  purpose. 
We  approve  of  the  proposition  that  the  periodical  examinations  should  lie  accompanied  by  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  both  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  teachers;  and  by  the  issue  of  certificates 
to  the  more  meritorious  of  the  former,  entitling  them  to  preference  as  candidates  for  public 
employment. 

15.  Tlie  degree  in  which  the  natives  feel  a desire  for  better  education,  or  would  be  inclined 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  if  offered,  is  differently  spoken  of  by  the  local  officers  in  different 
districts.  In  no  one  of  the  reports,  however,  is  it  stated  that  they  have  any  prejudice  against 
it;  in  some  they  are  even  said  to  have  an  anxious  desire  for  it;  and  those  who  doubt  their 
disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  ascribe  their  reluctance  solely  to  the  advantage  they 
derive  from  the  labour  of  their  children.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Stevenson,  sub- 
collector of  Darwar,  suggests  that  a small  remission  of  the  assessment  should  be  made  to 
each  ryot  while  any  of  his  children  are  at  school.  We  doubt  the  propriety  or  expediency 
of  agreeing  to  that  proposal ; but  at  any  rale,  previously  to  adopting  this  or  any  other  measure 
of  a similar  tendency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  by  experience  whether  the  reluctance 
exists. 

13.  The  local  functionaries  are  universally  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a rule  exclud- 
ing those  who  cannot  read  and  write  from  the  office  of  jemadar  or  naick  of  peons,  and  all 
offices  higher  than  that  of  a peon,  but  they  mostly  anticipate  great  inconvenience  from  the 
extension  of  the  same  rule,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  the  peons  themsel  ves.  On  this  subject 
we  arc  willing  to  leave  to  you  an  entire  discretion,  and  we  shall  only  observe,  that,  judging 
from  the  great  stimulus  stated  by  Major  Robertson  to  have  been  given  by  the  establishment 
of  the  office  of  tullatee  in  Guzerat  to  the  acquisition  of  the  degree  of  education  necessary  to 
qualify  for  that  office,  a rule  confining  public  employments  to  persons  who  could  read  and 
write,  would  most  materially  forward  the  object  of  your  exertions. 

14.  We  have  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  proceedings  of  the  school  society  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  Southern  Concan.  Their  success,  allowing  for  the  short  lime  during 
which  they  have  existed  as  a society,  is  highly  creditable  to  them,  and  the  zeal  and  liberality 
which  lias  been  evinced  by  the  principal  native  members  of  the  association  is  not  the  least 
gratifying  circumstance  of  the  whole.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  you  should  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  upon  their  proceedings,  and  communicate  with  them  frequently,  as  the  experience  winch 
they  are  acquiring  cannot  but  be  highly  useful  to  you  in  your  more  extended  field  of  action, 
especially  while  they  retain  the  services  of  so  able  and  efficient  a seei-etary  as  Lieutenant 
Jervis. 

15.  The  library  which  you  have  requested  us  to  provide  for  the  Poona  college  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a previous  communication  in  this  department,  dated  13tli  June  1827. 


(29.) — EXTRACT  of  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Cornu  of  Drcctors 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay , dated  10  Dec.  1828. 

Answer  to  Letters  dated  1st  and  21st  November  1827. 

33.  We  have  perused,  with  much  gratification,  the  testimonials  of  esteem  and 
attachment  which  your  late  excellent  Governor  has  received  from  the  European 
and  Native  inhabitants;  and  it  is  highly  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  observe  that 
the  native  community  have  chosen,  as  a means  of  perpetuating  their  respect  and 
gratitude  towards  Mr.  Elpliinstone,  the  endowment  of  three  professorships  bearing 
his  name,  for  instructing  the  natives  in  the  English  language,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
literature  of  Europe ; the  professorships  to  he  held  by  properly  qualified  persons  invited  from 
England. 

34.  As  the  subscription  for  this  purpose,  though  amounting  to  more  lhan  two  lacs  of 
rupees,  was  not  yet  closed,  and  as  you  have  given  us  reason  to  expect  an  early  communication 

from 
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from  yourselves  on  the  subject  of  the  professorships,  we  shall  wait  for  its  arrival  before  giving — 

any  instructions  respecting  the  contributions  which  the  committee  of  natives  have  solicited  Appendix  (L) 
from  government  in  aid  of  their  design.  


(30.) — EXTRACT  of  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  dated  18tli  February  1829. 

2.  VTe  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  paragraphs  ‘1  to  20  of  your  letter,  dated  1st  November,  ^Bombii^  Govern- 
1827,  wherein  you  reply  to  our  Kducation  Letter  of  21st  September  1825,  arid  report  to  us  ment,  18  Fob.  1829. 
your  further  proceedings  connected  with  native  education,  and  with  the  instruction  of  the 
junior  civil  servants  in  the  native  languages. 

7.  The  measures  which  you  have  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  native  education  have 
hitherto  been  of  an  experimental  nature,  and  on  a Binull  scale. 

8.  We  bad  already  expressed  our  approbation  of  the  experimental  arrangement  for  the 
instruction  of  schoolmasters  under  the  superintendence  of  the  School-book  Society.  We  now 
learn,  that  among  a number  of  Guzerattees  who  have  been  under  instruction  for  the  situa- 
tion of  schoolmasters  at  the  Society’s  expense,  ten  have  been  found  qualified  to  undertake 
the  office;  that  you  have  distributed  these  to  certain  stations  suggested  to  you  by  the  society ; 
have  granted  to  each  of  them  an  allowance  of  lt‘  20  per  mensem,  and  have  placed  them  in 
suitable  houses  to  prosecute  their  labours,  the  society  undertaking  to  provide  each  master 
with  a set  of  its  publications ; this  arrangement  merits  our  approbation,  partly  as  a useful 
experiment  and  partly  because  it  was  obviously  proper  that  persons  who  bad  been  encouraged 
to  qualify  themselves  as  schoolmasters,  by  expectations  held  out  to  them  on  the  part  of 
Government,  should  not  be  disappointed.  We  shall  expect  to  receive  at  an  early  period, 
from  the  collectors  in  whose  districts  they  have  been  placed,  a report  of  the  success  with  which 
the  experiment  bus  been  attended;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  duly  profited 
by  whatever  useful  hints  or  cautions  its  results  may  suggest. 

9.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  on  the  institution 
established  with  our  sanction,  to  train  European  and  native  youths  for  the  subordinate  func- 
tions of  the  engineer  and  survey  departments.  The  attainments  of  the  pupils  are  not  only 
highly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  institution  are  concerned,  but 
encouraging  us  regards  the  prospects  of  success  for  a more  extended  scheme  of  native  educa- 
tion. We  observe  llrnt  the  course  of  instruction  at  this  establishment  is  riot  confined  to  the 
technical  details  of  engineering  and  surveying,  but  embraces  the  elements  of  n general 
scientific  education,  and  that  Captain  Jervis  the  superintendant  has  voluntarily  taken  upon 
himself  the  irksome  and  difficult  task  of  translating  into  die  Mahvatta  and  Guzerattee  dialects, 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  some  of  the  standard  books  of  instruction  in  the  European  lan- 
guages on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  We  desire  that  Captain  Jervis  may  be  informed  of  the 
very  great  satisfaction  with  which  we  view  this  instance  of  zeal  and  application  on  Ids  part, 
and  the  extremely  favourable  opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  the  judgment  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  hitherto  managed  die  institution  under  his  charge. 

10.  What  we  have  now  noticed,  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  your  actual  proceedings  on 
the  subject  of  education,  within  the  period  under  review;  but  your  late  president,  Mr. 

Warden,  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  have  continued  to  discuss,  in  minutes  which  they  have  from  time 
to  time  placed  upon  record,  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  plans  of  native  education  which 
Mr.  Elpliinsione  and  Mr.  Warden  hud  respectively  proposed  for  our  consideration.  You  had 
been  previously  informed  that  we  should  come  to  a decision  upon  these  plans,  as  soon  as  we 
should  have  received  and  considered  the  reports  which  you  had  required  from  the  different 
collectors  under  your  presidency.  Those  reports  have  since  been  received,  and  our  deliberate 
opinion  on  the  entire  subject  has  been  communicated  to  you  in  our  letter  daled  16th  April 
1828.  You  will  have  gathered  from  that  despatch,  that  we,  on  tlu>  whole,  concur  in  the  more 
comprehensive,  and  we  think,  sounder  views  of  your  late  governor;  and  you  will  have  per- 
ceived that  we  have  sanctioned  the  whole  of  liis  plans,  which,  as  he  has  himself  observed,  are 
not  inconsistent  with  those  of  Mr.  Wurden,  hut  go  beyond  them.  Because  nu  attempt  is 
made  to  communicate  to  the  natives  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  in  their  own  lan- 
guages, it  by  no  means  follows  that  to  ihose  who  desire  them,  facilities  should  not  be  afforded 
for  learning"  English.  But  such  knowledge  as  suffices  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  may 
without  doubt  he  easier  taught  to  the  natives  in  tlieir  own  than  in  a foreign  language.  We 
are  persuaded  (and  experience  on  the  other  side  ol  the  Peninsula  confirms  us  in  ilio  opinion) 
that  a desire  for  European  knowledge  and  for  the  advantages  connected  with  it,  is  the  only 
effectual  stimulus  to  the  acquisition  oi'  the  English  language. 

11.  Wc  perceive  that  the  Supreme  Government  and  the  Government  of  Madras  have  given 
you  full  information  of  their  measures  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  and  their  communications, 
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especially  that  of  the  Supreme  Government,  deserve  to  be  diligently  studied  by  you.  We 
have  expressed  to  both  Governments  our  unqualified  approbation  of  their  proceedings,  and, 
if  those  Governments  have  not  already  supplied  you  with  copies  of  our  despatches  to  them  on 
this  subject,  we  desire  that  application  to  that  effect  be  made  to  them,  and  that  our  views,  as 
expressed  in  those  despatches,  may  be  conformed  to  in  your  future  proceedings,  with  such 
modifications  as  difference  of  circumstances  may  require,  and  with  all  due  attention  to  economy. 

12.  In  the  letter  now  under  reply,  you  submit  to  our  favourable  consideration  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School-Book  Society,  for  appointing  an  officer  in  the  public  service  to 
superintend  the  schools  in  Guzerat,  and  another  in  the  Deccan.  In  sanctioning  your  general 
plan  of  public  instruction,  we  of  course  intended  to  sanction  a proper  system  of  superinten- 
dence, but  we  presume  that  this  subject  will  have  undergone  an  entire  re-consideration,  on 
the  receipt  of  our  letter  of  lGth  April  1828. 

13.  You  also  refer  us  to  a letter  from  the  committee  of  the  society,  in  reply  to  a question 
which  you  had  addressed  to  them  respecting  the  progress  made  by  the  school  established 
under  their  superintendence  for  teaching  English  at  the  Presidency.  From  this  report  you 
say,  we  shall  observe  “ that  the  English  school,  though  successful  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has 
as  yet  been  very  limited  in  its  progress.”  The  number,  however,  of  the  scholars,  fifty  Mah- 
rattas  and  five  Gnzerattees,  is  not  altogether  discouraging;  but  their  attainments  appear  to 
us  to  fall  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  You  ascribe  the  limited  success  of  this 
institution  to  the  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  and  observe,  that  although  a certain 
degree  of  knowledge  can  be  imparted  through  the  medium  of  die  native  languages,  by  per- 
sons entertained  from  among  the  natives  themselves,  “the  English  language  and  die  higher 
branches  of  science  can  only  be  taught  by  well-educated  Englishmen.”  You  accordingly 
recommend  to  us,  very  earnestly,  to  send  out  one  or  more  European  teachers,  “who  should,” 
you  observe,  “if  possible,  be  of  such  a time  of  life  as  would  render  them  likely  to  enter  with 
ardour  into  the  task  imposed  on  them,  and  to  acquire  the  languages  of  the  country,  without 
which,  it  is  evident,  they  cannot  instruct  its  inhabitants.” 

14.  This  request  will  be  taken  into  consideration  whon  we  shall  have  received  further 
particulars  respecting  the  institution,  which,  as  we  learn  from  your  letter  of  21st  November 
1827,  is  about  to  be  founded  by  a subscription  among  the  natives  for  teaching  the  English 
language  and  English  literature  and  science. 

15.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a proposal  submitted  by  Captain  Sutherland,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  educating  native  revenue  officers.  Considerable  discus- 
sion and  correspondence  appear  to  have  taken  place  on  this  proposition,  but  you  lmve  never 
directly  brought  it  to  our  notice.  Mr.  Warden,  it  seems,  is  adverse  to  the  proposed  institu- 
tion ; your  late  president  was  favourable  to  it. 

16.  Our  means  of  judging  of  the  expediency  of  such  mi  institution  are  imperfect,  hut  the 
evidence  before  us  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  native  revenue  officers,  both  in  regard  to  their  general  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  to  tlieir  practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  busiucss;  but  that  their 
deficiencies  are  at  present  greater  in  the  former  particular  tlian  in  the  latter.  We  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in  India,  we  have  less  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  moral  tuition  which  can  be  imparted  to  the  natives  in  a public  school,  than  in 
the  skilful  employment  of  those  means  of  rcwaidiug  good  and  discouraging  bad  conduct,  which 
every  Government  has  at  its  disposal.  It  is  by  appointing  to  situations  in  the  service  of  the 
state  those  only  who  are  distinguished  by  moral  as  well  asby  intellectual  superiority;  by  reward- 
ing, in  proportion  to  their  merits,  those  of  your  servants  who  deserve  well,  and  by  removing 
and  punishing  those  who  are  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  that  you  can  hope  to  elevate  the  moral 
character  of  the  people  of  India,  by  strengthening  their  incentives  to  virtuous  conduct,  and 
by  giving  that  importance  to  morality  in  their  estimation,  which  is  produced  by  the  conviction 
that  it  stands  foremost  of  nil  things  in  yours.  The  detail  of  the  business  of  the  Revenue 
department  can  at  best  be  very  imperfectly  taught  in  schools,  and  to  be  learned  effectually, 
must  be  learned  by  practice  in  a collector’s  cutcherry.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  testimony  to  this  last 
point  is  very  explicit,  and  the  opinion  appears  in  itself  reasonable.  As  the  improvement, 
therefore,  of  the  natives  in  general  knowledge  will  have  been  provided  for  in  the  best  manner 
you  are  able  by  your  general  arrangements,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a separate  institu- 
tion for  the  particular  education  of  candidates  for  revenue  employments.  In  the  selection  of 
natives  to  fill  situations  in  our  service,  you  will  be  guided  of  course  by  their  qualifications 
only.  Those  who  may  be  educated  ut  your  general  institutions  for  education,  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  higher  qualifications  tlian  others  and  of  showing  that  they  have  done 
so  ; but  we  desire  that  their  superior  advantages  may  end  there ; and  that  you  will  not  con- 
sider yourselves  under  the  necessity  of  nppoiuting  persons,  educated  at  your  institutions,  to 
situations  in  any  department  I'or  which  they  may  prove  unfit.  You  will  make  known  to  per- 
sons entering  your  institutions  the  exact  terms  on  which  they  arc  received. 

17.  When  you  referred  Captain  Sutherland’s  plan  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Chaplin, 
you  directed  him  to  select  mid  scud  some  young  natives  to  Captain  Jervis’s  institution,  “ to 
be  rendered  competent  to  instruct  odier  natives,  if  the  present  plan  should  be  adopted;  and 
to  be  fitted  at  all  events  for  the  able  discharge  of  the  public  service  in  their  own  persons.” 
Mr.  Chaplin,  on  receiving  those  instructions,  issued  a public  notice,  inviting  young  men  to 
pass  an  examination  at  Poona,  iu  order  that  if  found  qualified  in  certain  respects,  they  might 
proceed  to  Bombay,  and  be  instructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Jervis  in  the 
branches  ot  knowledge  requisite  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  revenue  and  judicial 
departments.  Twenty-four  youths  having  presented  themselves  in  consequence  of  this 

invitation, 
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invitation,  you,  notwithstanding  certain  objections  to  the  proceeding  which  occurred  to  you, 
considered  yourselves  bound  to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  had  been  held  out  to  them.  You  will  Appendix  (I.) 
report  to  us  the  result  of  this  experiment.  We  have  little  hopes  of  its  success.  

18.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  replying  to  your  secretary’s  letter,  dated  9th  September  f30-)  Letter  to  the 
1826,  requesting  that  we  will  send  out  the  whole,  or  such  part  as  we  may  think  proper,  of  ^om^ay  Govera- 
the  books  and  instruments  enumerated  in  two  lists,  one  of  books  for  the  library  of  the  Bom-  mentj  18 Feb.  3829. 
bay  Education  Society,  the  other  of  books  and  philosophical  instruments  for  the  English 

school  of  that  society. 

19.  The  former  of  these  lists  you  have,  by  some  inadvertency,  omitted  to  transmit  to  us. 

And  we  are  not  aware  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  our  supplying  books  to  form  a library 
for  the  Education  Society. 

20.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  go  to  a moderate  expense  in  providing  such  common  books 
as  may  be  required  for  the  English  school  of  the  society.  Many  of  the  books  included  in  the 
list  submitted  by  you,  are  in  our  opinion  ill  chosen  for  the  purpose ; and  the  remainder,  being 
among  the  most  common  English  school-books,  might,  we  should  think,  be  more  cheaply 
pnrehased  in  India,  especially  at  Calcutta. 

21.  A set  of  philosophical  instruments  adapted  for  lectures  is  among  the  articles  solicited 
by  you ; but  this  would  form  a more  suitable  appendage  to  the  college  now  in  course  of 
establishment  by  the  native  community,  than  to  the  English  school  of  the  Education  Society, 
the  utility  and  success  of  which  have  hitherto  been  so  limited.  The  consideration,  therefore, 
of  this  part  of  your  request  is  for  the  present  postponed. 


(31.) — EXTRACT  of  LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  dated  8th  July  1829. 

Para.  2.  We  now  reply  to  paragraphs  44  and  49  of  your  public  letter,  dated  13th  August  ov er n - 

1828,  communicating  to  us  the  further  progress  of  the  subscription  for  the  establishment  of  ^ent  8 July  1829^ 
the  Elphinstonc  professorships,  which  amounted  on  the  1st  December  1827  to  R»  2,26,172,  ’ 

and  was  expected  ultimately  to  realize  three  lacs,  and  recommending  to  our  favourable  con- 
sideration the  request  of  the  committee  of  subscribers,  that  a sum,  which  you  propose  should 
be  equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  natives,  may  be  granted  from  the  public  money  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking. 

3.  The  indication  which  this  subscription  affords  of  the  capacity  of  the  higher  ranks  among 
the  natives  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  improved  education,  and  the  value  of  European 
civilization,  does  honour  both  to  themselves  and  to  those  who  have  held  the  i-cins  of  Govern- 
ment over  them  of  late  years,  for  to  their  fostering  influence  it  is  but  just  in  some  measure 
to  attribute  the  growth  of  the  new  spirit  of  improvement. 

4.  We  are  reatly  and  desirous  to  afford  every  proper  encouragement  to  this  spirit  among 
the  natives,  and  there  cannot  be  a fitter  means  of  bestowing  such  encouragement,  than  by 
assisting  them  in  the  meritorious  undertaking  in  which  they  have  now  engaged.  We  are, 
therefore,  disposed  to  view  with  favour  your  present  recommendation,  but  to  an  immediate 
compliance  with  it  there  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  definite  and 
well-digested  plan  for  the  attainment  of  the  benefits  which  are  sought.  Until  that  deficiency 
be  supplied,  we  can  give  no  final  answer  to  the  application,  since,  before  we  can  be  justified 
in  appropriating  to  any  purpose  so  large  a sum  as  that  which  is  now  solicited  from  us,  we 
must  be  satisfied  not  only  that  the  end  aimed  at  is  desirable,  but  that  the  means  by  which  it 
is  to  be  pursued  are  judiciously  chosen. 


(32.) — MINUTE  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  Dkappoorce,  10th  October  1829. 

s ' (32.)  Minute  of 

Tiif.  letter  from  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors  upon  the  subject  of  education  has  Sir  Jlfofeofob 

called  my  attention  very  forcibly  to  that  important  question,  and  after  offeriug  some  general  10  ' 8 ' 

observations  upon  it,  I shall  refer  particularly  to  the  different  institutions  which  have  been 
formed  at  the  Presidency  for  the  purpose  of  training  youth  of  all  classes.  I shall  also  notice 
in  general  the  constitution  of  those  public  establishments,  in  which  those  we  educate  may 
look  to  find  employment. 

It  will,  I conclude,  be  admitted  as  a fact,  that  though  our  schools  may  give  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  it  is  only  in  its  application  and  in  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
that  talent  we  cultivate,  that  success  can  be  insured  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  improvement 
of  our  Indian  subjects.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  their  education  and  the  manner  in  which 
youth  are  brought  up,  should  be  suited  to  those  occupations  which  the  Government  have 
the  power  of  enabling  them  to  pursue,  and  to  the  character  and  construction  of  the  commu- 
nity among  whom  they  are  expected  through  their  better  education  to  obtain  a respectable 
livelihood. 

The  East  Indians  from  their  character  as  a community  and  increasing  number,  require 
primary  consideration,  and  I shall  shortly  state  my  views  regarding  those  objects,  which 
I deem  it  for  the  interest  of  this  class  to  pursue,  and  the  aid  Government  can  afford  them 
towards  their  attainment. 

(445 I.)  3x3  The 
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1 <£he  principal  persons  of  this  class  have  hitherto  had  their  views  much  limited  to  employ-' 

Appenilis  (I.)  ment  jn  tho  public  offices  as  writers  and  accountants,  us  sub-assistants  and  dressers  in 

hospitals  or  in  the  quarter-master  general’s  or  survey  branch  as  subordinate  assistants. 

Sducation  of  1’hese  are  very  respectable  lines  of  life,  but  not  calculated  to  raise  a community  to  that  rank 

Natives.  ^ tjie  sacjelys  t0  which  every  class  has  a right  to  aspire.  Far  less  is  that  to  be  attained 

through  meetings,  speeches,  or  memorials,  or  by  any  grant  of  privileges,  or  any  equality  of 
rights  which  can  be  conferred  ou  this  class.  They  must  earn  that  honourable  place  in  the 
population  of  our  Indian  territories,  to  which  they  should  be  encouraged  to  look,  and  aided 
to  attain,  through  persevering  industry,  frugality  and  honesty.  These  qualities,  displayed  in 
all  the  detail  aud  hazard  of  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits,  as  well  ns  in  die  various 
branches  of  art  and  science,  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  a wealth  and  reputation,  which 
will  soon  give  them  a weight  and  consideration  in  the  community,  which  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  obtain  by  other  means. 

* AdmlttingOiemasCiorkfliuid  Several  measures*  have  recently  been  carried  into  effect,  that  tend  to  open  new 
Parsers  in  the  Marine,  placing  to  this  class  of  our  subjects;  I shall  early  propose  others  that  will,  I trust, 

^em  rkki"  ^smam  en'ineUttnd  still  further  extend  their  means  of  employment,  aud  1 am  quite  gratified  by  the 
in  thTdock  jmOs tohe  educuttd  conduct  of  the  association  of  East  Indians  at  Bombay,  whose  proceedings  have 
as  joiners.  hitherto  been  marked  by  moderation  and  good  sense ; and  they  will,  1 make  no  doubt, 

aided  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Government,  succeed  in  their  rational  aud  laudable  views  of 
gradually  raising  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

The  proper  place  for  the  East  Indians  to  strive  for  in  the  population  of  India  is  to  become 
a useful  aud  connecting  link  between  the  Europeans  und  natives,  for  which  they  arc  by  their 
birth  their  education  aud  their  religion,  well  suited.  If  they  should  remain  from  difference  of 
climate  or  other  causes  a shade  inferior  to  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  may  have  to  com- 
pete, in  energy  of  character  and  knowledge,  their  education  and  means  of  adding  to  their  infor- 
mation will  generally  give  them  many  advantages  over  the  natives  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  East  Indian  from  infancy  with  the  English  language  will  enable 
liitn  to  refer  to  every  improvement  of  art  and  science  in  Europe,  aud  these,  until  translations 
are  greatly  multiplied,  must  remain  almost  a dead  letter  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  India. 

The  East  Indian,  though  he  may  be  in  some  points  inferior  to  the  European  with  whom  he 
may  have  to  compete  in  labour  or  in  art,  will  have  many  advantages.  His  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages  and  of  the  manners  and  usages  of  India  will  be  greater,  and  his  habits  of  life 
will  render  his  expenses  of  living  much  less.  This  lutter  advantage  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  lower  classes  of  tins  community  to  preserve,  for  nothing  but  simplicity  of  clothing  and 
diet,  that  approximates  their  mode  of  living  much  more  to  the  natives  than  the  Europeans, 
can  ever  enable  them  to  keep  their  place,  as  mechanics  and  workmen  in  every  branch  of  arts 
and  manufacture. 


With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  native  subject  to  this  Presidency,  1 am  happy  to 
find  that  the  general  sentiments  I have  stated  in  my  minute  upon  that  subject,  under  date 
the  11th  April  1828,  are  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  the  despatch  already  alluded  to,  and  there  can,  1 trust,  be  no  doubt 
that  while  every  facility  is  afforded  to  natives  desiring  to  learn  English,  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  dillusing  useful  knowledge  is  through  the  vernacular  languages  of  the 


country. 

With  respect  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  our  native  education  at  Bombay  is 
founded,  they  are  liberal  and  wise,  but  in  several  points  it  is  my  intention  to  suggest  a medi- 
cation, if  not  a change  of  the  established  rules.  'J  o natives  of  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay, 
schools  will  of  course  continue,  and  some  of  the  establishments  at  the  Presidency  must  always 
remain  upon  a scale  that  will  admit  of  schoolmasters,  and  students  (above  17  or  18  years  of 
age)  who  resort  to  them  from  our  provinces,  being  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  will  better  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  duty  in  instructing  others,  or  if  not  so  occupied, 
in  improving  themselves  and  becoming  more  qualified  for  public  employment;  but  it  is  my 
decided  opinion  that  native  children  or  youths  under  17  or  18  should  not  be  brought 
to  Bombay  from  the  interior,  and  separated  from  their  parents  for  the  benefit  of  instruction. 
None  that  they  can  receive  will  be  equal  to  the  hazards  incurred  to  their  morals,  and  to  that 
of  weakening  if  not  destroying  those  ties  of  caste  and  kindred  which  now  bind  Indian  families 
and  societies,  and  which,  with  all  their  defects,  have  advantages  that  should  not  be  cast  away 
until  we  can  well  supply  their  place  with  motives  and  duties  that  will  equally  or  better  promote 
the  good  order  of  society. 

The  promises  given  to  parents  and  a desire  to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  Government,  made 
numbers  send  children  on  the  first  establishment  of  schools  and  institutions  at  Bombay,  who 
under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so  ; but  still  none  of  any  rank 
could  be  tempted,  even  by  the  battering  prospect  of  fixture  employment  in  the  public  service. 
The  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  mother  are  alike  adverse  to  part  even  for  a period  from  their 
sons.  It  is  to  them  they  look  for  enjoyment  and  importance  in  life ; a wife  is  often  neglected, 
a mother  is  always  respected.  In  this  state  of  society  there  can  be  nothing  more  hurtful  to 
the  feelings  than  such  separations,  and  the  pain  they  create  is  aggravated  by  the  just  alarm 
parents  have,  of  their  children  being  brought  up  in  a large  and  dissolute  town  like  Bombay, 
where  the  mixture  of  all  tribes  causes  much  uneasiness  to  parents  of  high  caste,  lest  their 
children  should  be  polluted  by  improper  intercourse. 

Though  the  bencfils  from  the  Engineers’  Institution  and  the  Bombay  native  Education 
Society  have  been  great,  owing  to  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  they  were  instituted,  aud  the  zeal 
and  talent  ol  those  charged  with  their  superintendence,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  effect  more 
lor  the  remote  provinces  of  the  presidency  than  in  furnishing  them  with  some  well  qualified 
Jni  versity  of  Southampton  I .ibrary  Digitisation  Uni)  , 
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The  expectation  of  the  Engineer  Institution  supplying  native  revenue  officers  is  not  likely  

to  he  fulfilled,  for  though  there  tuny  be  many  persons  educated  at  this  institution,  well  Appendix  (I.) 

qualified  so  far  ns  acquirements  could  recommend  them  for  such  offices,  these  persons  will  — — 

probably  not  be  found  such  as  from  birth,  influence  or  local  reputation  it.  may  be  expedient  (320  Minute  of 
to  select  for  employment  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who,  though  with  a less  perfect  educa- 
tion,  are  more  eligible  to  promotion  on  other  grounds.  All  advantages  will  be  combined,  10  Oot‘  1829- 
when  education  is  brought  nearer  to  natives  of  rank  and  consideration  in  our  provinces;  and 
from  the  great  progress  already  made,  I have  no  doubt  but  with  encouragement  we  shall 
soon  have  masters  at  the  principal  towns,  equal  to  instruct  others  in  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  science.  The  Court  of  Directors  appear  not  to  have  anticipated  success  from 
the  proposed  education  of  native  public  officers  for  die  revenue  branch,  at  the  Engineer  Insti- 
tution of  Bombay ; but  without  imposing  it  as  a duly,  young  men,  who  have  a right  from 
their  character  and  connections  to  expect  employment,  might  be  encouraged  to  go  to  Bombay 
for  their  improvement;  and  certificates  of  their  acquirements  might  be  received  as  a recom- 
mendation to  advancement. 


It  is  my  intention  as  president  of  the  central  school,  to  offer  to  the  respectable  committee 
who  have  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that,  admirable  establishment,  some  suggestions  that 
much  experience  leads  me  to  think  might  promote  its  success,  my  solicitude  for  which  will 
ensure  my  being  pardoned,  even  if  my  sentiments  are  not  honoured  by  their  concurrence. 

There  is  little  if  any  unalogy  between  this  establishment  and  those  apparently  of  a similar 
nature  in  England.  The  pupils  are  of  a different  class,  and  belong  to  a community  altogether 
opposite  in  character  and  condition.  Such  institutions  in  England  have  usually  considerable 
property  in  laud  or  in  money.  They,  however,  like  the  central  school  at  Bombay,  are  chiefly 
supported  by  contributions,  but  how  different  are  the  motives  that  actuate  those  by  whose 
humanity  and  liberality  they  are  maintained.  In  England  the  subscriber  is  probably  a 
parishioner,  or  settled  for  life  in  the  vicinity  of  the  establishment ; other  circumstances  may 
give  him  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  lead  him  to  contribute  to  its  support.  It  may  promote 
his  local  reputation.  It  may  be  useful  instruction  to  his  children  to  vender  them  die  instru- 
ments of  charitable  offices.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  be  children  of  his  dependants,  or  he 
may  look  to  create  :in  influence  that  will  further  his  objects  in  life  by  standing  forth  as  a 
generous  benefactor  to  a popular  charity. 

None  of  these  motives  tend  to  increase  or  give  permanence  to  charitable  institutions  in 
India.  The  community  on  which  they  depend  is  perpetually  changing,  and  many  causes 
tend  to  diminish  subscriptions,  few  to  increase  them.  We  may  perhaps  always  count  upon 
enough  of  good  feeling  and  generosity  in  the  society  to  answer  an  urgent  call  for  so  excellent 
an  institution  as  die  central  school,  but  every  means  should,  I think,  be  adopted  that  cun 
render  this  seminary  less  dependent  than  it  now  is,  upon  extraordinary  contributions ; and 
the  adoption  of  theses  means  will,  in  my  opinion,  promote  instead  of  defeating  the  objects  of 
this  institution. 


The  Bombay  central  school  should,  I think,  be  strictly  a charitable  institution,  and  none 
received  into  it  who  were  not  so  completely  objects  of  charity,  that  their  parents  had  actually 
not  the  power  of  supporting  and  educating  them.  There  could,  1 conceive,  be  no  objection, 
if  it  be  practicable,  to  admit,  with  separate  diet  and  clothing  and  accommodation,  some  par- 
lour-boarders of  both  sexes,  or  to  make  a distinct  branch  of  this  establishment,  the  children 


belonging  to  which  should  be  wholly  maintained  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  nor  should 
the  Government,  be  bound  in  any  manner  to  provide  for  boys  so  educated,  though  being  at 
the  school,  and  passing  through  the  classes  with  distinction,  might  prove  to  young  men  a 
recommendation  to  employment. 

Tile  charity  boys  should  be  clothed,  fed  and  altogether  maintained  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate;  not  only  the  economy  of  the  establishment  requires  this,  but  the  future  success  of  these 
children,  and  their  advancement  as  a class  in  the  community.  If  educated  with  the  habits  of 
Europeans,  they  will,  from  causes  already  alluded  to,  be  certain  to  fail,  and  those  bred  as 
mechanics  will  not  obtain  employment.  I have  already  given  my  sentiments  on  this  subject;  Ei'rfe  Minute  on 
I can  only  now  add,  that  I know  no  seminary  which  produced  better  brought  up  young  per-  °‘ 

sons  of  tins  class  than  Dr.  Boll’s  school  at  Madras,  when  it  was  conducted  upon  a veiy  econo- 
mical  scale,  and  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  tiling  for  themselves.  They  had 
for  clothing,  a coarse  frock  and  trowsers,  but  neither  hat  nor  shoes ; a leathern  cap  and  jacket 
were  worn  on  Sundays.  Their  diet  was  the  same  as  that  of  a native;  tire  and  rice  for  break-  Tu'e  is  called  Dhye 
fast,  curry  for  dinner,  and  pepper- water  for  supper.  They  had  no  plates,  knives  or  forks,  but  ®n  t'1‘s 
eat  out  of  an  earthenware  dish,  and  hud  nothing  allowed  but  a pewter  or  china  spoon.  u 

I have  had  an  opportunity,  during  35  years,  of  wate.liing  the  progress  of  Eust  Indians  bred  3 c 
at  this  school,  and  I have  seen  them  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  habits  which,  so  far  as 
their  modes  of  life  went,  quite  assimilated  them  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 

There  are  several  persons  of  the  first  respectability  among  the  East  Indians  at  Bombay,  who 
were  brought  up  at  Dr.  Bell's  school  in  the  manner  I have  described.  Among  them  I may 
mention  Mr.  Web  be*  and  Mr.  Lunilt,  of  the  deputy  surveyor-general’s  department,  aud  Mr. 

Horne  in  the  chief  secretary’s  office,  and  Mr.  Smith,  now  with  the  Rajah  of’  Sattarah. 


It 


* I applied  to  Mr.  Webbe  for  Information  as  in  die  manner  of  living  at  Dr.  Bell’s  school  when  he 
belonged  ,l’  h.  and  cannot  refrain  from  giving  his  answer  : 

“ To  His  Excellency' Sir  John  Malcolm,  &c.  he.  &c.,  ti.  (J.  B. 

. “ Sir — According  to  your  desire,  I beg  leave  to  stale  tlie  following  as  the  mode  of  treatment  used 
in  Dr.  Bell’s  school,  regarding  the  diet,  clothing  and  care  of  the  boys  whilst  I was  in  it. 
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It  may  be  practicable  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  clothing  and  diet  of  the  pupils  at  the 
central  school ; tliey  may  reduce  expenses,  and  the  servants  of  that  establishment  may  pro- 
bably be  also  reduced,  when  children  of  both  sexes  keep  the  school  clean,  dress  their  own 
victuals,  and  attend  upon  themselves;  but  a still  greater  saving  will  be  produced  when  boys 
(unless  under  peculiar  circumstances)  are  allowed  to  go  out  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  used 
to  do;  a proposition  to  which  the  committee  will,  I hope,  consent,  when  they  know  die  mea- 
sures Government  mean  to  adopt  to  secure  their  further  education  being  associated  with 
employment  in  the  lines  in  which  they  are  destined. 

The  Engineer  Institution  of  Bombay  merits  particular  attention.  The  reports  of  its  progress 
are  on  record,  and  no  establishment  can  promise  better  results ; but  this  establishment  will 
admit  of  some  modifications  that  may  diminish  expense  without  detracting  from  its  utility. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  considering  this  subject,  to  view  the  objects  of  the  institution  and 
its  actual  condition. 

The  objects  are  defined  in  die  regulations  which,  as  the  students  were  intended  to  fill  offices 
in  the  revenue  department,  anti  to  become  surveyors  and  builders,  provided  that  they  should 
he  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge,  art  and  science,  which  were  calculated  to  make 
them  succeed  in  those  lines  for  which  they  were  destined. 

The  following  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  seminary. 

From  an  abstract  of  the  list  of  students  it  appears  there  are, 


European  Department 
Mabratta  ditto, 


Guzerattee  ditto, 


J Revenue  ditto 
\ Engineer  ditto 


First  Class. 

SccondClass. 

Third  Class. 

Total. 

7 

8 1 

"T" 

15 

9 

8 

- 

24 

- 

16 

8 

_ 

24 

- 

5 | 

5 

6 

16 

Tota 

- - 

79 

The  pay  sanctioned  by  Government  for  the  boys  while  under' tuition  at  the  institution,  is  as 
follows:  European  half  caste  boys,  each  15  rupees  a month.  This  sum  is  paid  to  a serjeaiit 
to  clothe  and  feed  them.  The  number  of  European  boys  is  not  limited,  and  those  lads  only 
are  entitled  to  the  allowance  who  are  admitted  into  the  institution  from  the  English  Education 
Society’s  charity  schools.  The  sum  drawn  at  present  is  14  boys  at  21 0 R*  per  month. 
Revenue  students,  at  8 rupees  a month  each  - - 200  „ 

Mahratta  and  Guzerattee  Engineer  students  at  present  1 

allotted  to  40  boys,  at  5 rupees  each  - J ” 

Total  monthly  allowance  for  boys  who  may  be  ) g,  . 
considered  on  the  foundation  - - - j 


The 


“The  boys  had  for  their  meals  tire  and  rice,  and  in  the  rains,  pepper-water  and  riee  for  breakfast, 
curry  and  rice  for  dinner,  and  pepper-water  and  rice  or  milk  and  rice  for  supper.  These  were  served 
to  us  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  n pewter  or  china  spoon,  on  a mat  and  on  the  floor.  The  boys,  I am 
sure,  as  it  was  often  my  case,  could  eat  twice  as  much  more  as  what  was  given  for  n meal,  but  a second 
supply  was  never  allowed. 

“ Clothes  were  given  three  limes  a week  to  change ; these  were  a coarse  pair  of  trousers  and  a shirt; 
a jacket  and  a leather  cap  were  the  only  additions  made  to  the  dress  when  the  boys  went  to  church 
or  elsewhere.  Shoes  were  not  allowed,  even  if  the  parents  or  friends  were  desirous  of  supplying  them. 

“ 'Ve  slept  on  the  floor  on  a country  mat,  without  pillows  or  covering,  except  in  the  rains,  when  a 
light  quilt  was  given  to  the  boys.  We  felt  no  bad  effects  from  this,  os  it  was  a brick  floor.  All  kinds  of 
exercise  were  allowed  to  the  boys,  and  a play  ground  was  enclosed  for  this  purpose.  We  were  indulged 
with  bats  and  balls,  and  nil  sorts  of  amusement  conducive  to  health,  and  to  make  us  hardy  and  strong. 

“ The  boys  in  the  hospital  were  treated  with  great  core  ; two  muses  were  attached  to  attend  on  them, 
and  the  food  was  agreeable  to  what  the  doctor  used  to  direct,  rice  puddings,  all  sorts  of  broths  and 
conjees,  and  a little  wine  occasionally  was  given,  and  the  boys  were  clothed  warm,  bad  a bed  autl  a cot 
to  sleep  on,  and  a quilt  for  a cover. 

“ The  hours  for  learning  were  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  two  till  five  in 
the  afternoon.  We  sat  un  benches  and  had  tables  to  work  on. 

" This  mode  of  treatment  to  orphan  children  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  iu  India  ; 
it  makes  them  hardy,  and  it  takes  away  a good  deal  of  that  high  and  foolish  notion  which  the  youth  on 
this  side  generally  imbibe  the  moment  they  leave  the  school.  It  would  make  them  fit  lor  any  employ- 
ment,^ and  they  would  cheerfully  be  resigned  to  any  state,  should  circumstances,  after  filling  a higher 
situation  reduce  them  hereafter.  I respectfully  state  this  from  experience  ; witness  the  many  (some 
that  nre  now  on  this  side)  from  Dr.  Bell’s  school,  who  are  now  doing  well,  they  would  not  think  it 
degrading  should  fortune  so  change,  to  eat  their  meals  ngain  from  an  earthen  dish.  We  never  knew  the 
use  of  a knife  and  fork  while  at  school,  and  I never  handled  one  until  I accompanied  your  Excellency  on 
the  first  mission  to  Persia. 

“I  am,  Sir,  with  respect, 

“ Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ Poona,  6th  August  1829,  (signed)  “ W.Wcbbc." 
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The  pay  of  the  students  from  the  Engineer  Institution,  attached  to  Government  offices, 

detailed  in  pages  5 and  6 of  the  Regulations,  is  as  follows  : Appendix  (I). 

The  number  of  boys  educated  at  this  institution,  and  attached  I /00 . ~ " „ 

to  public  offices  is  [ 34  ? 

Ditto  passed,  but  declined  to  serve  -----  2 10  be'.  1829° 

Ditto  educated  at  the  institution,  hut  left  without  passing  nn\ 
examination  - - - - - - - - - j 

Ditto  expelled  - --  ----  - q 


Boys  reported  ready  to  pass  at  this  date  for  Government  I 
service,  European-  - - - - - - -j 

Maliratta  Revenue  students  ------ 

Ditto  Engineer  ditto  - --  --  - - - 

Guzerattcc  ditto  --------- 


Every  student  is  taught,  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  on  the  European  system,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  logarithms,  algebra,  geometry,  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  plain 
trigonometry,  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  mensuration  of  plains  and  solids,  framing 
and  estimates  for  buildings;  the  use  of  all  instruments  used  in  surveying  and  buildings; 
trigonometrical  and  revenue  surveying ; drawing,  topographical,  architectural,  landscape 
and  figure;  the  use  of  the  globes  to  some;*  the  use  of  embankments ; and,  excepting  the  * ' This  remains  to 
Revenue  students,  all  the  boys  are  instructed  in  carpentry,  and  are  practised  in  models,  be  taught. 

The  following  is  the  pay  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  covenant : 

Sub-assistant  surveyors  and  builders,  for  the  first  three  years  30  R*  per  mensem. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  his  apprenticeship  - - - 45  „ 

Assistant  surveyors  and  builders,  for  the  first  five  years  - 60  „ 

Ditto  Tor  the  second  five  ditto  ------  SO  „ 

Ditto  for  the  third  five  ditto  ------  100  „ 

Surveyors  and  builders  - --  --  --180  ,, 

Allowance  to  a sub-assistant  surveyor  and  builder  when  in 
the  field  on  survey  duties,  n subal  tern’s  tent  but  from  the 
public  stores,  one  country  ponoy  from  the  commissariat. 

Four  Lascars  for  public  instruments  40  „ 

Three  bullocks  for  the  carriage  of  a subaltern's  tent  - 15  „ 

Two  dittto,  private  baggage  -10  „ 

Grain,  forage,  boy,  and  shoeing  of  a poney  20  „ 

Total  - R*  580 


Allowance  to  a sub-assistant  surveyor  and  builder,  when  employed  in  building  only,  at 
more  stations  than  one,  a subaltern's  tent  from  the  public  stoics,  one  country  poney  from 


the  commissariat. 

Two  Lascars  for  carrying  instruments  - - - - 28  II* 

Three  bullocks  for  the  carriage  of  subaltern’s  tent  - - 15 

Two  ditto  for  private  baggage  - - - - - -10 

Grain,  forage,  boys,  shoeing  of  poney  - - - - 20 


The  objections  that  appear  in  operation  to  the  Engineers'  Institution  aife  its  monthly 
expense;  but  a still  greater  one,  however,  is  entailed  by  the  pay  which  Government  is 
bound  by  covenants  to  give  to  those  who  quality  themselves  for  public  employment. 

This  pay  is  assigned  as  a right  for  acquirements  before  the  character  of  the  youth  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  show  that  Ids  conduct  is  equal  to  his  talent,  or  that  his  constitution 
will  enable  him  to  go  through  the  laborious  duties  of  survey,  or  other  branches  of  the 
service  to  which  be  is  destined. 

From  the  institution  being  at  Bombay,  where  there  is  a great  demand  for  talent,  some  of 
the  boys,  after  their  education  has  been  completed  at  the  public  expense,  leave  the  branch 
for  which  they  have  been  educated  to  follow  other  lines,  and  in  these  they  are  often  aided 
by  individuals  who  toko  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  It  appears  indeed,  from  what  I have 
stated,  that  no  less  than  71  left  it  in  three  years  without  passing  examination. 

A number  of  youths  have  been  sent  into  the  engineers’  and  survey  departments;  a few 
have  proved  themselves  highly  qualified,  and  some  give  considerable  promise ; but  others 
have,  either  from  the  want  of  energy  or  negligence,  or  the  indifference  of  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed,  become  mere  writers  and  copiers  of  plans  in  offices. 

The  pay  of  these  youths  was  perhaps  wisely  fixed  high  to  give  an  impulse  and  encourage- 
ment that  was  required  on  the  foundation  of  a new  institution  ; but  this  purpose  has  been 
answered,  and  under  the  changes  that  have  since  been  determined  upon,  and  the  various 
paths  which  are  now  opened  t.o  enable  youths  of  all  classes  to  achieve  their  own  advancement, 
the  Engineers’  Institution  cannot  be  kept  upon  its  present  liberal  footing  without  sanctioning 
a pay  in  their  progress  through  the  public  service  to  those  who  are  educated  at  it,  which 
would  render  their  possession  of  high  salaries  almost  exclusive,  and  cause  those  of  the  Bame 
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class  in  life,  bred  at  other  establishments,  to  be  disheartened  and  discontented, and  thus 
impede  instead  of  forwarding  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

From  a conviction  of  these  facts,  I should  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Engineers’  Insti- 
tution upon  its  present  footing,  and  its  restoration  with  other  duties  under  the  name  of  the 
Government  Institution,  with  a superintendent,  and  an  establishment  for  instruction  of  the 

same  nature  as  the  Engineers’  Institution.  

The  following  is  the  plan  on  which  I would  propose  to  remodel  this  institution  for  the 
public  instruction : ,x  ..  . 

The  monthly  stipends  sanctioned  by  Government  for  the  pupils  ol  the  Engineers  Institution 
are  15  rupees  to  ouch  European,  8 rupees  to  each  revenue  student,  and  50  rupees  to  each 
boy  in  training  for  die  engineers’  and  quartermaster-general's  departments ; and  Government 
must  no  doubt  fulfil  towards  those  now  nt  the  Institution,  whenever  they  shall  pass  their 
public  examination,  the  stipulations  for  employment  in  the  public  service,  which  were  esta- 
blished by  authority.  Henceforward,  however,  all  the  youths  admitted,  whether  European 
or  native,  shall  receive  from  the  institution  no  pecuniary  allowance,  but  merely  gratuitous 
instruction,  nor  shall  these  latter  have  any  direct  claim  on  Government  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  having  been  so  educated  for  future  service  or  pension ; henceforward  youths 
shall  not  be  taken  indiscriminately  into  the  institution,  but  admitted  from  any  public  or 
private  school,  from  any  department  civil  or  military,  throughout  this  presidency,  of  manifest 
superior  intellect,  good  conduct,  and  a disposition  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  selection  of  such  youths  shall  rest  with  the  heads  of  offices  and  depart- 
ments, and  at  statPil  intervals  they  shall  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  in 
Bombay,  with  certificates  of  recommendsition,  specifying  the  degree  oflcnowledge  they  had 
previously  obtained,  the  aptitude  they  may  have  evinced  for  any  particular  pursuit  (in  order 
that  the  same  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,)  and  containing  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
their  parents  or  guardians  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  prescribed  by  Government  for  con- 
ducting the  studies  and  duties  of  the  institution.  The  offices  or  departments  sending  youths 
for  instruction  will  take  steps  for  having  them  maintained  in  Bombay  while  under  tuition; 
and  when  they  have  completed  their  studies  and  passed  a final  examination,  each  lad  shall 
be  returned  (with  a certificate  from  the  snperintendant  setting  forth  the  same  and 
announcing  any  prizes  or  distinctions  he  may  have  obtained)  to  the  department  from  which 
he  was  received.  Such  testimonials  will  form  documents  of  his  good  conduct  and  claims 
to  further  advancement. 

The  course  of  instruction  now  pursued  in  the  institution  in  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  shall  be  continued,  keeping  in. view  especially  its  appli- 
cation to  the  useful  purposes  of  life;  and  as  circumstances  admit,  it  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  sdll  further  extended.  The  purposes  of  the  institution  being  thus  changed  from  a limited 
to  a general  nature  and  use,  ana  being  open  not  only  to  all  branches  of  the  service,  but  to 
all  youth  under  this  presidency  to  acquire  the  privilege,  the  denomination  of  “ Engineer 
Institution,"  under  which  it  nt  present  exists,  shall  be  changed  to  that  of  the  “Government 
Institution,”  the  superintendent  to  be  styled  “ Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,’'  and 
the  whole  establishment  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Governor  in 
Council,  instead  of  the  Chief  Engineer.  With  a view  of  maintaining  discipline,  youths 
who  may  be  dismissed  from  the  institution  for  any  impropriety  or  negligence,  shall  not  be 
employed  in  the  public  service  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

The  regimental  schools  for  European,  East  Indian,  and  Native  children  appear  upon  an 
excellent  plan.  They  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir 
Thomas  Bradford,  whose  efforts  to  promote  education  in  the  army  have  been  very  successful. 

1 have  given  the  most  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  but  have  little  to  suggest,  except 
that  I think  there  is  so  great  an  advantage  in  the  European  and  East  Indian  boys  remaining 
till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  with  parents  that  are  respectable,  that  1 would  not  recommend 
their  ever  being  removed  in  such  cases  to  the  central  school  at  Bombay,  but  being  apprenticed 
at  once  or  annexed  to  one  of  the  public  departments.  The  chief  ground  upon  which  I would 
recommend  this  is  the  much  greater  economy  of  the  education  and  the  more  frugal  habits 
given  to  the  youth.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  care  of  good 
parents,  or  when  orphans,  that  of  some  respectable  person  to  whose  charge  they  may  be 
devolved,  combined  with  that  strict  discipline  in  observance  of  which  they  are  reared,  gives 
them  advantages  which  are  perhaps  equal  to  those  they  would  obtain  from  being  at  the 
central  school. 

The  numbers  at  the  regimental  school  being  seldom  great,  the  attention  paid  them  is  con- 
siderable. The  school  is  in  fact  the  pride  of  every  well-regulated  corps,  and  I have  seldom 
been  more  gratified  than  by  the  late  inspection  of  several;  that  of  the  battalion  of  artillery  at 
Alnuednuggur  consists  of  boys,  some  of  whom  I found  well  advanced  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  some  ready  from  their  age  (being  twelve  and  thirteen)  to  enter  as  apprentices 
to  the  store  and  other  departments.  The  calculation  of  the  whole  expenses  of  a boy  brought 
up  at  this  school,  including  every  thing  but  his  lodging,  was  only  five  rupees  per  mensem, 
and  the  parents  were  quite  willing  that  they  should  outer  the  arsenal  or  any  establishment 
at  that  place,  with  no  move  than  that  allowance  for  two  or  three  years,  and  without  any 
obligation  for  their  being  kept,  unless  they  proved  useful  at  the  termination  of  their  appren- 
ticeship. These  boys,  when  fit,  could  be  placed  on  the  establishment  at  the  pay  to  which 
their  progress  entitled  them;  or  if  they  evinced  superior  talent  for  any  other  line,  they 
might  be  transferred  to  it,  or  allowed  the  benefit  of  more  extended  instruction  at  the 
Government  Institution,  by  being  sent  to  Bombay,  where  they  would  become  qualified  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  of  higher  employment. 
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I found  the  regimental  school  of  ill©  artillery  at  Alimedmtggur  conducted  upon  the  most 
economical  principles,  hut  there  was  evidently  no  deficiency  either  in  dress  or  food.  The  Appendix  (f.) 

calculated  expense  of  a boy  in  one  of  His  Majesty's  corps  on  this  establishment  is  live  

rupees  and  a half  a month.  (32.)  Minute  of 

The  horse  artillery  at  Poona  reckon  10  rupees  for  each  boy,  which  I must  think  is  more  i*'r  ^ Matcolm, 
than  necessary,  but  still  it  is  loss  by  one-third  than  the  calculated  expense  at  the  central  ^ ^cl' 
school,  and  this  is  a point  to  which  we  cannot  give  too  much  attention,  for  upon  the  strictly 
frugal  habits  given  in  their  earliest  years  to  East  Indian  boys  must  ever  depend  their  success 
in  file,  and,  so  far  as  their  employment  is  concerned,  the  economy  of  the  public  service. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  the  boys  of  native  corps,  the  presentreghnental  schools 
appear  to  me  to  be  upon  an  improved  and  good  footing,  but  I would  strongly  deprecate  our 
proceeding  further.  1 have  already  given  mv  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and  those  1 have  ride  Minute 
stated  in  this  minute  regarding  die  impolicy  of  removing  native  boys  at  an  early  age  from  4 April  1828. 
then1  parents,  applies  more  forcibly  to  sepoys  than  to  any  other  class.  We  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  the  prompt  acquiescence  which  habits  of  obedience  make  these 
gallant  men  tesiify  to  any  innovation  upon  their  habits  or  usages,  is  a pledge  of  such  being 
safe,  nor  is  it  from  the  abstract  merit  of  the  measure  that  we  are  to  judge  its  effect.  Our  rule 
has  and  must  continue  to  have  many  enemies.  It  is  only  through  the  facility  and  attachment 
of  our  native  troops  that  it  can  be  assailed,  and  to  them  therefore  the  artful,  the  discontented, 
and  the  seditions  will  ever  look  as  the  dupes  or  instruments  that  are  to  promote  their  schemes 
of  sedition.  The  habits,  the  prejudices,  and  the  superstitions  of  our  native  troops  render 
them  singularly  liable  to  have  their  feelings,  their  apprehensions  and  their  passions  worked 
upon.  The  mere  elements  of  education,  which  is  all  we  can  give,  will  never  remove  the  great 
body  of  our  native  troops  above  their  actual  condition,  in  a degree  that  will  preserve  them 
from  the  evil  impressions  that  may  be  made  upon  their  minds  by  those  of  superior  intel- 
ligence of  their  own  country.  These  may  often  have  an  object  in  malting  them  believe 
that  every  change,  and  particularly  such  as  go  to  weaken  the  ties  of  caste  and  kindred,  is 
part  of  a plan  to  effect  their  ruin  as  a community,  and  to  change  not  only  their  habits,  but 
their  religion.  It  is  argued  by  many  that  it  will  be  useful  to  have,  through  changes,  a 
separation  in  our  native  subjects,  and  some  classes  upon  whom  we  can  better  depend  than 


others;  but  my  opinion  is  exactly  opposite,  lo  me  it  appears  that  once  compelled  to 
count  numbers,  we  are  lost,  and  that  our  existence  in  India  depends  upon  the  general 
impression  which  die  great  population  of  that  country  entertain  of  our  toleration,  justice 
and  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  all,  not  a part,  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  empire. 

The  subject  of  the  medical  instruction  for  hospital  assistants  will  require  revision.  The 
chief  point  will  be  to  render  their  pay  and  rise  more  gradual.  Numbers  of  this  class  are 
ruined  by  possessing  at  too  early  an  age  the  means  of  dissipation.  The  East  Indians  intro- 
duced into  this  line  should  have  less  pay  in  their  first  grades,  while  higher  objects  might  be 
opened  to  the  ambition  of  Uiosc  who  proved  themselves  equal  to  superior  trust.  I confess 
I am  unconvinced  by  any  argument  I have  yet  heard,  that  this  class  might  not  be  sufficiently 
educated  in  India,  lo  perform  many  minor  duties  in  the  service  which  now  occupy  much  of 
the  time  of  the  surgeons  from  England,  and  compel  Government  from  increasing  expense  in 
this  department  to  recur  to  reductions  that  may  terminate  in  deteriorating  one  of  the  most 
essential  classes  of  public  servants,  and  decreasing  the  reputation  of  the  medical  establish- 
ment of  India,  If  our  efforts  in  bringing  forward  East  Indians  and  natives  to  a degree  of 
proficiency  in  this  lino  succeed,  the  ends  of  economy  will  be  answered  by  reducing  the 
number  of  surgeons  from  England,  and  in  this  view  the  Native  Medical  Institution  merits 
much  attention,  particularly  ns  it  appears  to  me  this  might  with  advantage  he  made  a 
seminary  also  for  bringing  up  youth  intended  for  hospital  mates  and  apothecaries. 

The  expense  of  the  Native  Medical  Institution  is  at  present 7 84  rupees  per  mensem.  Its 
objects  are  liberal  and  wise,  being  to  introduce  a knowledge  of  medicine  among  our  native 
subjects  according  to  European  principles,  by  the  training  of  native  doctors  for  the  civil 
and  military  branches  of  the  service,  it  has  been  instituted  more  than  three  years,  and 
some  of  the  pupils  have  made  considerable  progress : but  though  several  of  these  have  been 
6ent  to  European  corps  as  apprentices,  and  posted  to  native  regiments,  nouc  are  deemed 
by  its  able  superintendent  to  be  so  complete  as  lie  could  wish,  even  in  the  elementary  parts 
. of  their  education.  This  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  McLennan  to  his  not  having  been  ns  yet  able 
to  prepare  works  sufficient,  for  their  instruction,  nor  does  he  expect  to  finish  the  transla- 
tions he  proposes  to  make,  in  less  than  two  or  three  years.  Fifteen  medical  treatises  have 
been  lithographed,  or  are  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  the  superintendent  counts  upon 
as  many  more  being  necessary  to  complete  the  original  plan  of  giving  to  the  natives  a 
library  of  European  medical  science.  From  the  inquiries  I have  made  iu  the  country,  I 
must  anticipate  a gradual  but  most  beneficial  result  from  the  establishment  of  the  medical 
school,  though  I think  some  modifications  may  he  made  with  advantage  in  its  constitution. 

I propose  that  the  superintendant  at  Bombay  should  take  no  more  hoys,  and  that  lie 
dispense  as  soon  as  he  can,  with  one  of  the  moonshees,  unless  that  should  interfere  with 
translations,  and  of  diese  I think  the  further  translations  from  Sanscrit  may  be  omitted 
without  any  loss  to  science.  Further,  that  he  should  send  the  students  now  with  him  to 
employment  or  practice  in  the  country  ns  soon  as  they  are  prepared,  and  discharge  those 
.who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  learn  the  medical  profession. 

If  one  moonshec  can  he  discharged,  and  the  number  of  students  gradually  reduced  to  ten, 
a great  saving  would  he  effected,  and  stipposing  the  first  student  had  20  rupees,  and  the 
second  12  rupees  each,  instead  of  eight,  an  emulation  would  be  excited,  and  the  superin- 
tendant  would  be  furnished  with  aid  in  instruction,  from  their  remaining  longer  with,  the 
m«t.itwffoTllPrinIcd.  image  digitised  by  Inc  l .niversily  ol  .Southampton  Library  Digitisation  l nil 
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From  the  benefit  I have  before  stated  which  must  result  from  uniting  work  with  instruction, 

I think  the  present  plan  of  educating  boys  in  hospitals  who  are  meant,  for  hospital  assistants, 
apothecaries,  &c.  is  better,  but  there  will  remain  to  the  native  institution  a field  of  great 
importance;  from  it  all  vaccinators  should  he.  furnished  with  native,  assistants.  They  might 
also  be  allowed  for  collectors’  establishments,  and  in  many  cases  for  gaols.  In  all  those 
employments  the  native  medical  person  should  be  furnished  with  the  works  translated  by 
Mr,  M'Lcnnan,  accompanied  with  a moderate  supply  of  medicine,  and  allowed  to  practise, 
for  this  would  reconcile  them  to  a moderate  pay  from  Government,  and  they  would  soon 
attain  a superiority  over  the  present  ignorant  practitioner,  and  gain  a profitable  popularity. 

Every  civil  surgeon  or  vaccinator  might  be  allowed  to  attach  to. those  assistants  one  or 
more  pupils,  and  a preference  should  be  given  to  the  boys  mosL  distinguished  in  tlic  native 
schools  of  the  town,  who  desired  to  follow  the  medical  profession;  such  boys  might  he  allowed 
four  or  five  rupees  per  mensem,  and  when  (being  of  the  age  of  Hi  or  1 7)  they  showed  talent 
and  industry,  they  might  be  sent  to  the  medical  school  at  Bombay,  where  they  would  strive 
for  that  employment  as  assistants,  which  would  be  given  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the 
public  service,  as  prizes  to  the  best  conducted  and  most  distinguished  students. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  able  superintendant  of  this  school,  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  English  were  taught  in  this  institution,  and  sufficient  of  instruction  might  be 
given  to  enable  the  most  forward  of  the  students  to  understand  medical  prescriptions.  A 
work  that  simplified  this  necessary  branch  of  science  to  an  East  Indian  and  native  student 
would  be  of  gn  at  value,  and  its  knowledge,  ns  well  as  that  of  English,  would,  I think,  be 
much  facilitated  if  a class  of  East  Indians  was  added  to  the  native  medical  school,  and  boys, 
after  passing  a short  apprenticeship  upon  no  more  allowance  than  was  enough  for  their 
subsistence,  were  seut  for  further  instruction  as  hospital  assistants,  and  in  this  line  their 
advancement  in  the  public  service  should  be  made  the  prizes  for  which  they  laboured,  and 
the  struggle  for  those  should  be  open  to  all,  wherever  educated. 

There  are  several  schools  of  the  Native  Education  Society  in  Bombay,  and  at  the  out- 
stalionB.* 

The  schools  of  the  native  society  at  the  Presidency  have,  and  will  continue  to  send  out 
the  best  schoolmasters  to  the  country;  but  I would  propose  that  while  every  effort  is  made 
to  add  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  so  detached,  the  numbers  be  limited.  They 
are  only  required  at  our  provincial  capitals.  These  should  he  well  supplied,  and  sufficient 
teachers  should  always  be  at  them,  to  enable  the  best  qualified  to  make  half  yearly  circuits 
of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  distribute  books,  to  give  instructions  aud  to  make  reports 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  village  schoolmasters  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

The  pay  of  the  schoolmasters  sent  from  Bombay  might  be  graduated  according  to  their 
attainments,  as  it  would  be  very  desirable  at  towns  like  Poona  aud  Ahmeduuggur  to  have 
some  of  superior  acquirements,  who  might  have  ushers  under  them  to  take  their  duties  when 
absent  on  visitation.  In  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Engineers’  Institution,  some  natives 
educated  at  it  possessing  information,  learning,  and  science,  might  be  well  distributed  among 
our  principal  towns,  and  their  stations  with  those  of  the  grades  below  them  would  become 
objects  of  ambition,  and  he  conferred  ns  prizes  on  those  who  hereafter  added  certificates  of 
high  character  to  superior  acquirements.  By  limiting  the  number  of  these  schoolmasters, 
the  society  would  be  enabled,  if  necessary,  to  increase  their  pay,  aud  we  should  not  disturb 
by  change  the  present  village  establishments,  but  gradually  improve  them ; and  it  is  through 
exciting  locally  a desire  of  knowledge,  we  can  alone  hope  to  attain  the  objects  wo  desire  to 
accomplish.-}- 

The  schools  of  the  different  missionary  societies  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  much 
limited  to  tlic  coast  extending  from  Goa  to  Bnssein.  They  teach  both  sexes,  and  from  their 
institutions  being  well-regulated  are  making  a silent  but  gradual  progress  iu  diffusing  know- 
ledge. As  youth  acquire  at  all  these  schools  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  aud  accounts, 
we  may  expect,  when  objects  of  ambition  are  presented,  that  scholars  bred  at  them  will,  like 
others,  become  competitors,  and  if  they  desire  to  obtain  situations  as  schoolmasters,  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  proving  their  fitness  by  examination. 

I observe  from  the  report  of  the  Scottish  mission,  that  100  rupees  is  deemed  in  the 
Concnti  a fair  remuneration  to  a schoolmaster.  This  might  be  the  minimum  to  the  school- 
masters sent  from  the  education  society,  while  the  scale  might  rise  as  high  as  250,  and  the 
Intier  salary  would  become  augmented  from  the  pay  or  presents  of  parents  of  rank,  who  sent 
their  sons  to  a highly  qualified  teacher. 

Many  references  have,  1 find,  been  made  to  collectors  and  others  who  had  local  informa- 
tion regarding  village  schools.  Among  the  answers  to  these,  one  of  the  fullest  is  from 
Mr.  Williamson,  dated  Kairn,  the  27th  July  1828. 

Mr.  Williamson  recommends  pay  to  schoolmasters,  small  prizes  and  prospect  of  employ- 
ment to  die  boys  who  distinguish  themselves;  and  his  opinions  on  this  point  quite  cor- 
respond with  my  own,  and  with  those  of  the  best  informed  persons  I have  consulted.  IIo 
also  recommends  a local  school  for  teaching  English,  which  on  a limited  scale  I approve, 
as  it  would  aid  (a  most  desirable  object)  in  reducing  the  pay  of  English  writers  under  this 
presidency. 

The 


6 I have  already  slated  my  strong  abjections  to  boys  of  a tender  nge  being  encouraged  to  go  to 
Bombay  ; but  as  those  are  schools  of  charity,  Government  enn  do  no  more  than  to  refrain  from  usiug 
its  influence  to  make  them  proceed  there,  and  to  incur  no  expense  whatever  on  that  accuuut. 

t It  would  he  necessary  to  give  to  each  of  those  superior  teachers  a defined  circle  which  he  could 
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The  principal  and  al  most  only  part  of  this  subject  on  which  I differ  from  Mr.  Williamson, 
is  respecting  the  classification  and  pay  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  to  schoolmasters;  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  leave  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  masters 
to  the  operation  of  the  system  of  annual  visits  of  the  superior  teachers  in  cities  and  circles ; (•' 
and  I am  of  opinion  that,  independent  of  allowances  received  from  boys,  five  rupees  per  S 
mensem  to  the  master  where  the  boys  exceeded  30,  and  three  rupees  when  below,  would  11 
be  sufficient  remuneration.  1 further  think  that  this  pay  should  be  charged  to  the  gaum 
khurch  or  village  expense,  which  would  identify  the  school  with  the  village  constitution, 
and  raise  its  value  in  the  opinion  of  the  community. 

A certain  number  of  boys  might  be  admitted  gratuitously  when  the  parents  could  not 
pay  even  the  small  sum  usual;  but  these  should  be  designated  charity  children,  and,  as 
such,  separated  from  the  others.  This  distinction  would  operate  in  preventing  men  who 
can  pay  attempting  to  have  their  children  educated  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Boyd,  the  acting  collector  at  Aluncdmtggur,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Norris,  under  date  the 
17th  of  August,  recommends  a plan  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Williamson,  and  both 
agree  in  an  opinion,  in  which  I completely  concur,  that  prizes  should  be  distributed  in  medals, 
money,  books,  or  cloth,  to  encourage  the  boys;  and  to  those  who  particularly  excel,  and  who 
desire  to  enter  the  public  service,  small  salaries  should  be  assigned  of  a few  rupees  per  mensem 
in  the  eutcherry  of  the  collector  or  the  adawluts  as  copyists,  from  whence  they  could  rise,  if 
deserving,  to  the  office  of  karkoon.  This,  I am  satisfied,  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  promoting 
education  in  our  provincial  capitals.  In  villages  or  Buiall  towns,  the  best  scholars  might 
have  lesser  prizes,  and  the  cleverest  might  be  taken  into  employ  in  the  district  eutcherry. 

While  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  at  Poona,  and  when  on  my  late  tour  to  the 
eastward,  I communicated  with  many  of  the  most  respectable  native  inhabitants,  sis  well  as 
with  the  principal  schoolmasters  and  with  the  fathers  of  some  of  the  children.  All  asked 
me  the  same  question,  To  what  immediate  and  specific  objects  is  this  education  to  lead? 
When  I mentioned  the  intention  I have  now  stated  of  giving  small  prizes  and  opening 
the  path  to  promotion  in  the  public  service  to  those  who  added  to  education  perseverance 
and  good  conduct,  they  appeared  delighted,  and  said  all  would  learn  in  the  hope  of  such 
distinction. 

The  plan  I have  proposed  may,  I am  assured,  be  introduced  upon  principles  of  economy. 
The  most  popular  and  useful  of  the  translations  published  at  the  lithographic  establish- 
ments might  be  given  as  prizes,  with  small  medals  struck  at  the  Mint,  from  the  vulue  of 
one  to  five  rupees.  A turban  or  small  present  in  money  might  bo  given  to  the  boy  who 
entered  the  collector’s  eutcherry;  and  in  that,  arrangements  could,  1 am  satisfied,  be  easily 
made,  without  putting  the  Government  to  any  expense  whatever.  The  pay  of  a karkoon, 
whose  duties  in  copying  papers  could  he  done  by  these  boys,  would  maintain  three  of  them, 
and  changes  would  make  vacancies  every  year. 

Where  any  of  the  youth  showed  superior  qualities,  and  desired  to  prosecute  their  studies, 
they  might,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  collector,  be  aided  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  and  to 
obtain  further  instruction,  either  at  the  schools  of  the  Education  Society,  or  at  the  Govern- 
ment institution,  where  they  might,  through  proved  superiority  at  examinations,  recom- 
mend themselves  to  appointment  as  teachers,  or  in  any  other  line  in  which  their  attainments 
entitled  them  to  preference. 

The  schools  of  the  missionny  societies,  as  well  as  those  who  arc  brought  up  privately, 
must,  as  before  stated,  have  a right  to  stand  lor  prizes  at  every  public  examination.  The 
object  is  to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  this  is  attained  in  whatever  way  it  is  acquired.  Indeed 
it  will  be  the  happiest  result  of  our  labours  when  instruction  is  sought,  and  obtained  free 
of  all  aid  from  Government. 

I have  given  my  sentiments  most  fully  upon  the  inexpediency  as  well  as  impracticability 
of  conveying  general  instruction  to  our  native  subjects  in  India  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language,  but  I by  no  means  desire  to  express  an  opinion  that  schools  for  that  pur- 
pose should  not  be  extended.  While  records  of  offices,  a part  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  all 
correspondence  and  accounts,  arc  written  in  English,  there  will  be  proli  table  employment  for 
all  who  learn  to  read  and  write  this  language,  and  a familiarity  with  it  will  open  to  those  who 
possess  it  new  sources  of  knowledge,  and  qualify  them  to  promote  improvement.  From 
Engl  ish  schools  being  established  at  no  place  hut  Bombay,  the  pay  of  writers  and  accoim touts 
is  immoderately  high;  and  when  these  move  from  the  Presidency,  they  require  still  higher 
wages,  and  when  well  qualified  they  can  from  their  limited  numbers  command  almost  any 
pay  they  demand.  This  introduces  a tone  of  extravagance  of  demand  from  this  class  of 
persons  in  all  our  departments.  Of  some  remedies  for  this  evil  1 shall  speak  hereafter;  but 
the  real  mode  to  decrease  the  price  is  to  multiply  the  article.*  English  schools  should  be 
established  or  encouraged  at  Surat  and  Poona,  and  I look  to  tlie  small  colony  of  East  Indians 
about  to  bo  established  at  Phoolsheher  with  great  hope  of  aid  in  this  as  in  other  branches 
of  improvement.  The  grounds  upon  which  these  expectations  rest  will  be  explained  in  a 
separate  minute.  Suffice  it  at  present  to  observe,  that  from  the  liberality  of  Government, 
combined  with  the  character  of  some  of  the  persons  who  will  form  part  of  this  establish- 
ment, I look  with  the  most  sanguine  expectation  to  its  success  in  every  way,  but  in  none 
more  tlian  as  a seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 

The 


* The  excellent  English  schools  of  MnsuHpiitnm  an<l  other  towns  of  the  Madras  presidency  have 
so  lowered  the  pay  of  English  writers,  that  one  equally  qualified  with  the  Bombay  purvoe  nt  40 
rupees  per  menseni,  can  be  hired  on  the  Madras  establishment  for  20  and  25  rupees,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion tWouittedlhUassr^wlliscd  by  the  University  of. Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Uni 
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The  promotion  of  education,  ns  well  ns  die  economy,  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  public 
service  must,  I am  positive,  depend  upon  n complete  revision  of  public  offices  aiul  esta- 
blishments, civil  and  military  : and  unless  this  is  done,  all  attempt  at  real  improvement  and 
reform  will  prove  temporary  and  futile;  nor  must  this  revision  be  partial ; it  must  extend 
to  all  branches  of  the  service,  and  be  rigorously  enforced.  I shall  not  enter  upon  the 
details  of  the  plan  1 desire  to  propose.  If  the  principles  1 recommend  arc  adopted,  these 
can  be  easily  settled.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  plan  I mean  to  propose 
must  rest  is,  that  offices  and  other  establishments  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  become  a 
regular  service,  governed  by  rules  that  admitted  a latitude  of  selection,  but  debarred  all 
introduction  (unless  in  extraordinary  and  special  cases)  of  persons  to  the  higher  places  who 
had  not  gone  through  the  lower  grades  of  official  service.  To  effect  this,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  class  all  offices,  civil,  political,  military  and  marine,  and  the  pay  of  each  class  slionld 
be  fixed,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  he  performed,  and  tire  qualities 
necessary  for  the  persons  employed:  the  demand  upon  their  time  and  talent,  and  the 
degree  of  trust  and  responsibility  attached  t.o  the  stations  they  occupied. 

I propose  that  there  should  be  in  each  department  a first  and  second  class,  with  pupils 
and  boys. 

The  pay  of  each  class  to  be  fixed  on  a moderate  scale;  but  in  order  to  reward  talent 
and  conduct  and  excite  to  exertion,  I would  institute  a separate  list,  entitled  “ The  Class 
of  Merit,”  to  an  increase  of  allowance  from  which  men  of  all  classes  may  entitle  themselves 
by  individual  claims.  These,  at  present,  it  is  often  difficult  to  reward,  without  bnrthcning 
the  office  with  an  increase  of  expense  and  establishing  a precedent  that  renders,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  that  expense  permanent. 

The  number  of  boys  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  office. 

They  should  be  entertained  by  tbc  heads  of  offices,  and  these  should  have,  until  two  years  of 
their  service  had  expired,  the  right  to  discharge  them  lor  bad  eoudnet,  idleness  or 
incompetency. 

The  pay  of  these  boys,  who  might  be  taken  as  young  ns  ten  or  twelve,  should  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  and  clothing ; after  a service  of  two  years  they 
would  become  pupils,  in  which  grade  they  should  serve  two  or  three  years  at  least.  They 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged  from  this  grade  by  persons  in  charge  of  subordinate 
offices  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and  no  person  filling  a place  in 
the  first  or  second  classes  in  offices  should  be  promoted  or  discharged  without  the  appro- 
bation or  sanction  of  Government.  This  usage  already  obtains  in  regard  to  the  discharge 
of  persons  whose  pay  is  above  30  rupees  per  mensem;  hut  it  must  be  made  equally  strict 
as  to  promotion,  or  the  objects  of  Government  will  be  completely  disappointed. 

By  constituting  public  offices  upon  the  above  principles,  many  and  serious  advantages 
will  be  obtained. 

A great  saving  will  accrue  to  the  public;  for  men,  when  guarded  from  those  super- 
sessions  which  too  often  follow  the  change  of  heads  of  offices,  and  certain  of  rise  in  pro- 
portion of  their  merits  (for  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  recommend  the  dull  routine  of 
seniority),  will  be  contented  with  less  pay,  and  particularly  as  a class  of  merit  will  he  open 
to  their  ambition.  They  will  also,  from  entering  younger  and  having  been  compelled  to 
live  upon  small  means,  have  more  frugal  habits  than  at  present;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  results  will  be  the  stimulus  it  must  give  to  education;  for  while  admission  into 
public  offices  as  boys  may  be  the  prize  for  which  the  youth  at  the  central  and  other  schools 
contend;  those  that  aspire  to  promotion  in  the  more  scientific  department  will  have  to  prove 
their  competency  by  their  performances,  or  by  the  examinations  they  have  passed,  and  the 
prizes  they  have  obtained  at  the  Government  institution.  There  will  be  another  and  great 
advantage  in  the  power  which  Government  will  possess  of  forming  new  establishments  on 
emergency  for  any  department  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  or  create;  those  who  have 
any  experience  in  India  must  know  how  often  and  how  deeply  the  public  interests  are 
exposed  lo  suffer  from  the  defects  of  our  pay  departments  and  others  in  this  particular. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some,  that  this  plan  will  diminish  the  influence  of  the  head  of  a 
department. 

It  will  not,  I am  positive,  diminish  it  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 
Patronage  will  be  limited,  but  a latitude  will  be  given  to  die  selection  of  merit;  and  from  the 
little  connection  there  is  between  the  European  heads  of  departments  and  those  employed 
under  them,  we  may  always,  under  the  rules  I have  proposed,  anticipate  that  being  exercised 
with  a fair  view  to  the  public  service,  and  a just  consideration  of  the  claims  of  individuals; 
it  is  not  meant  drat  this  plan  should  affect  incumbents  who  have  claims  from  their  character 
or  service.  Its  operation  will  be  in  a great  degree  prospective. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  exclude,  except  ou  extraordinary  occasions,  Europeans  from  the  public 
offices  and  departments.  But  this  I deem  no  disadvantage.  It  affects  patronage,  and  may 
detent  the  hopes  of  some  meritorious  and  able  men,  but  it  will  prevent  many  from  suffering 
serious  disappointment,  by  coming  to  India  for  employment  that  cannot  be  realized. 

A few  situations  may,  if  thought  expedient,  be  left  open  for  this  class,  but  they  should  be 
so  under  the  distinct  appellation  of  uncovenanled  assistants,  and  be  quite  separate  from  the 
classes  1 have  stated.  The  high  puy  European  writers  require,  and  no  doubt  very  often 
merit,  in  offices,  from  their  superior  energy  and  talent,  has  tended,  more  than  any  cause  I 
know,  to  introduce  higher  rates  in  all  our  offices,  and  too  often  to  encourage  ruinous  habits 
of  expense  in  those  belonging  to  them. 

East  Indians  and  natives  of  connection  and  influence  will  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  at 
once  the  high  station  they  now  do  in  offices.  This  I consider  will  not  be  more  beneficial  to 

‘ employments 
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employments  at  which  they  aim,  and  their  characters  will  be  formed  by  the  efforts  they  are 

compelled  to  make  before  tlipy  can  attain  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  Appendix  (L) 

The  above  are  the  general  outlines  of  a plan  by  which  the  progress  of  useful  education  — — 

and  improvement  of  offices  and  establishments  may,  I conceive,  be  so  combined  as  most  (32.)  Minuta  of 
essentially  to  promote  the  economy,  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  The  details  iq  q ./  ig'x!'" ’ 
will  require  to  be  examined  and  settled  with  great  care  by  a committee  I mean  to  propose  u ' 
for  the  purpose,  while  I myself  am  engaged  in  inquiries  that  will  enable  me  to  lay  before  the 
Hoard  the  mode  in  which  I propose  to  apply  the  principles  I have  stated,  in  the  reform  and 
revision  of  some  of  the  most  important  departments  under  this  Government. 

(signed)  J.  Malcolm. 


(33.) — EXTRACT  from  LETTER  of  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  26th  April  1830. 

The  Engineer  Institution  forms  a considerable  item  of  charge  under  the  original  rules  (33.)Lt‘Uor  Irom 
Boys  received  while  attached  to  the  institution  a certain  allowance,  and  were  entitled,  nppa-  '.j,'.0  Ca,cv*ta  Civil 
rently  without  reference  to  their  general  conduct  and  acquirements,  to  a progressive  increase  ihei?en- 

of  salary  on  leaving  it  for  the  public  service  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  quit,  and  if  so  ,.ai  Government 
disposed,  to  apply  themselves  to  other  pursuits,  after  having  received  the  benefits  of  the  ^6  April  1830.  ’ 
institution.  These  rules  have  recently  been  modified,  and  hereafter,  it  is  intended  that  no 
pecuniary  allowance  shall  be  made  to  pupils  : instruction  only  will  be  afforded  gratuitously, 
without  any  pledge  that  when  qualified  the}'  shall  be  admitted  into  the  public  service ; but 
with  the  exception  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  allowance  of  die  pupils,  no  further1  reduction 
of  expense  appears  to  be  contemplated.  Although  the  success  of  the  institution  appears  to 
be  considerable,  still,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  not  been  such  as  at  the  present  period  of 
financial  difficulty  to  justify  the  expense  which  attends  it.  Having  consulted  the  late  military 
committee  of  finance  as  to  the  expediency  of  maintni  ning  the  institution  on  its  present  footing 
exclusively  for  military  purposes,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  a copy  of  the  communica- 
tion received  from  tbem  on  the  subject,  and  beg  to  state  our  entire  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a separate  institution  might  be  saved,  and  that  the 
elementary  instruction  requisite  for  East  Indian  and  native  youths  intended  for  employment 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  public  service,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  branches,  may  be 
acquired  in  the  various  public  and  private  schools  at  the  different  Presidencies,  fostered,  as 
diey  now  are,  by  the  liberality  of  the  government,  and  diat  hereafter  there  may  be  expected  The  netual  charge 

to  be  no  want  of  well  qualified  candidates  for  employment.  We  accordingly  beg  to  recoin-  iq115  J_uu 

mend  that  all  expenses  connected  with  the  Engineers’  or  Government  Institution  at  Bombay  jpg  fvge'™3 
be  henceforth  discontinued.  0> 


(34.) — LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  to  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay, 
dated  September  29  th,  1830. 

Para,  1.  Since  your  letter  of  the  1st  November  1827,  in  this  department,  we  have  not  (34.)  Letter  to  the 
received  from  you  any  general  account  of  your  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  native  educa-  Bombay  Covai-n- 
tion.  We  are  desirous  of  receiving  from  you  a full  report  of  the  measures  for  the  extension  2330’ 
and  improvement  of  education  among  the  natives  of  your  Government,  which  may  have  been 
taken  by  you,  subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  our  letter  of  1 6th  April  1828. 

2.  We  have  received  a Minute,  recorded  by  your  president,  under  date  the  1 Oth  of  October 
1829,  which  proposes  several  modifications  in  the  plan  already  in  progress,  and  contains 
various  suggestions,  deserving  of  attentive  consideration,  on  the  means  of  encouraging  mental 
improvement  among  the  natives.  On  some  of  these  we  shall  defer  pronouncing  any  opinion 
till  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  the  deliberate  consideration  to  which  they  will  doubtless 
have  been  subjected  by  your  Board.  There  are  others  of  which,  as  being  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  present  despatch,  we  shall  make  particular  mention. 

3.  Sir  John  Malcolm  proposes,  that  the  Engineer  Institution,  the  success  of  which,  and 
the  ability  with  winch  it  is  managed,  have  attracted  our  attention  on  a former  occasion, 
should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  the  limited  purpose  indicatedbyits  name, hut  should  he  called 
the  Government  Institution,  and  opened  to  the  natives  generally;  or  at  least  to  all  native 
youths  who,  at  any  private  or  public  school,  or  in  any  department  of  the  public  service,  have 
manifested  “ superior  intellect,  good  conduct,  and  a disposition  to  acquire  the  higher 
branches  of  useful  knowledge.”  He  also  proposes,  that  Government,  should  renounce  the 
practice  of  allowing  salaries  to  students,  but  should  continue  to  bear  tile  whole  expense  of 
their  instruction. 

4.  As  the  Engineer  Institution  already  affords  the  means  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  a 
scientific  educaiion,  and  as  it  will  in  all  probability  become  better  and  better  adapted  to  that 
end,  as  the  scientific  treatises  translated  into  the  native  languages  become  more  numerous, 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  would,  if  adopted,  place  within  the  reach  of  a large  class 
of  natives  good  scientific  instruction,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language.  Unless, 
therefore,  weighty  objections,  which  did  not  occur  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  when  he  composed 
his  Minute,  should  have  presented  themselves  to  your  minds,  on  subsequent  deliberation, 
you  will  consider  yourselves  authorized  to  adopt  the  proposed  measure,  without  a reference 
to  us. 

5.  The  practice  of  granting  pecuniary  allowances  to  students  could  only  be  proper  while 
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the  establishment  was  in  its  infancy,  and  should  be  abolished  without  delay,  if,  as  your 
president  conceives,  and  as  there  seems  strong  reason  to  suppose,  the  institution  has  firmly 
established  itself,  and  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  natives.  We  are  also  inclined  to 
think,  that  those  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction  should  be  limited  to  a certain,  though 
considerable  number,  and  that  admission  on  the  foundation  should  he  a reward  of  previous 
attainments  and  good  conduct;  all  extra  pupils  beyond  the  fixed  number  being  required  to  pay 
for  their  education.  This  rule  has  been  adopted  with  great  advantage  at  some  of  the  colleges 
established  by  the  Supreme  Government.  On  the  expediency,  however,  of  introducing  it 
on  your  side  of  the  peninsula,  we  shall  be  willing  to  defer  to  your  judgment. 

6.  The  medical  school  appears  from  the  statements  of  the  Medical  Board  to  have  made 

considerable  progress,  and  the  exertions  of  the  superintendant,  Dr.  M'Lennan,  in  compiling 
and  translating 'medical  works  for  the  use  or  the  school,  appear  to  be  most  -unremitting. 
Your  president  proposes,  that  appointments  in  the  public  service  should  be  given  as  prizes 
to  the  most  deserving  students  of  this  institution;  a suggestion  which  seems  worthy  of 
adoption.  . . . . 

7.  With  respect  to  the  more  extensive  project  ol  providing  teachers  tor  tlve  elementary 
scho'.ls,  those  teachers  being  themselves  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  native  Education 
Society  at  the  Presidency ; it  is  the  opinion  of  your  president  that  such  teachers  should  be 
appointed  only  to  the  principal  towns,  and  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  the  best  qualified 
of  them  to  “ make  half  yearly  circuits  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  to  distribute  books, 
to  give  instruction,  and  to  make  reports  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  village  schoolmasters 
and  the  progress  of  the  pupils."  He  recommends  that  exertions  should  be  made  rather  to 
raise  the  qualifications  of  the  teachersappointed  by  Government,  than  to  multiply  their  uuinbcr. 

8.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  these  suggestions,  which  will  doubtless  have 
received  from  your  Board  that  full  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled,  we  concur  in 
the  general  views  which  they  indicate. 

9.  It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  afford  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  natives  of  India,  the 
means  of  instruction  in  European  science,  and  of  access  to  the  literature  of  civilized 
Europe.  The  character  which  may  be  given  to  the  classes  possessed  of  leisure  and  natural 
influence,  ultimately  determines  that  of  the  whole  people.  We  are  sensible,  moreover,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  afford  the  best  equivalent  in  our  power  to  these  classes,  for  the  advantages 
of  which,  the  introduction  of  our  Government  has  deprived  them  ; and  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  of  which  you  are  well  aware,  we  are  extremely  desiriousthat  their  education  should 
he  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  higher  situations  in  the  civil  government  of  India,  than  any 
to  which  natives  have  hitherto  been  eligible. 

10.  That  the  time  has  arrived  when  efforts  maybe  made  for  this  purpose,  with  a reason- 
able probability  of  success,  is  evidenced  by  various  facts,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which 
is,  the  liberal  subscription  which  has  recently  been  raised  among  the  natives  under  your 
presidency  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution,  at  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the 
English  language  and  literature,  and  in  European  science,  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language. 

11.  To  this  projected  institution  we  have  already,  at  your  recommendation,  expressed 
our  willingness  to  afford  liberal  support,  but  we  delayed  authorizing  any  specific  subscrip- 
tion, in  consequence  of  our  not  having  received,  either  from  yourselves  or  from  the  native 
subscribers,  any  mature  and  well-digested  plan. 

12.  We  have  since  received  from  the  Supreme  Government  a further  report  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  natives  which  have  been  established  under 
the  presidency  of  Reugnl.  The  success  of  those  institutions  lias  been  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory  ; and  the  viu-ious  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  that  part  of  India  have 
afforded  so  much  val cable  experience,  that  we  now  no  longer  feel  that  uncertainty  which  we 
expressed  in  our  despatch  last  referred  to,  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  means,  for  an  end 
we  have  so  deeply  at  heart. 

13.  Among  the  native  colleges  which  now  exist  and  flourish  in  Bengal,  none  has  had  so 
great  success  aa  the  Anglo-Indian  College,  which  originated  like  the  proposed  Elphinstone 
Institution,  in  a subscription  among  the  natives,  and  is  directed  to  the  same  objects.  This 
college  is  partly  supported  by  Government,  and  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  general  com- 
mittee which  has  been  appointed  by  the  Supremo  Government  for  the  superintendence  of 
public  instruction. 

14.  In  forming  a plan  for  the  Elphinstone  Institution,  it  is  of  course  proper  that  the 
wishes  of  the  subscribers  should  be  consulted.  They  however,  like  the  natives  who 
established  the  Anglo-Indian  College,  would,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  willing  that  the 
institution  should  be  under  your  general  superintendence,  and  a committee  of  their  own 
body  might  be  associated  in  the  management,  with  some  officer  or  officers  of  Government, 
in  such  manner  as  you  might  judge  most  advisable. 

15.  If  the  subscribers  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement,  wo  authorize  you 
to  concert  with  them  a plan  for  the  formation  of  the  projected  institution,  taking  the  Anglo- 
Indian  College  at  Culcutla  generally  for  your  model ; and  if  the  plan  when  completed  should 
not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  college  last  mentioned,  we  authorize  you  to  make 
such  donation  or  such  annual  subscription  to  the  Elphinstone  Institution  as  may  appear  to 
you  advisable,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view. 

16.  We  have  desired  the  Supreme  Government  to  furnish  you  with  such  documents  as  will 
pul  yon  lully  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information;  and  wenosv  enclose  as  numbers  in 
the  packet  copies  of  our  despatches  to  that  Government,  dated  5lb  September  1827  and 

29th 
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29th  September,  No.  39,  of  1830,  from  which  you  will  be  more  fully  informed  of  our  sen-  - - 

timents  on  many  subjects  connected  with  native  education.  Appendix  (L) 

17.  You  will  perceive  from  those  despatches  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  

Government  that  the  Sanscrit  College  at  Calcutta  has  been  rendered  a highly  valuable  semi-  (34.)  Letter  to  the 
nary  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  useful  knowledge,  and  we  are  anxious  that  this  should 

likewise  be  the  case  with  the  college  at  Poona.  We  sanctioned  in  a former  letter  the  uddi  lion  nic,lt>29  Sept.  1830. 
of  an  English  branch  to  that  institution,  and  we  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  results  which 
have  arisen  from  this  extension  of  its  plan. 

18.  You  will  also  report  to  us  whether  the  deficiency  formerly  complained  of,  in  the  number 
of  persons  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  law  officers  in  the  several  courts  under  your  pre- 
sidency still  continues  to  exist,  and  to  what  degree  the  Poona  College  has  contributed  to 
supply  that  deficiency. 

19.  We  desire  that  you  will  transmit  to  us  annual  reports  upon  the  progress  of  the  Poona 
College,  and  of  the  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  natives  which  exist,  or  may 
hereafter  be  established,  under  your  presidency. 

We  are,  &c. 

London,  (signed)  W.  Jstcll, 

29  September  1830.  R.  Campbell, 

&c.  8te. 


(35.) — EXTRACT  MINUTE  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on  his  Administration  of  die  Bombay 
Government,  dated  November  30,  1830. 

219.  Previously  to  my  arrival,  education  had  received  great  encouragement  at  Bombay ; (35.)  Minute  of 
schools  and  institutions  had  been  established  upon  the  most  liberal  principles  to  promote  the  JMulcolm, 
improvement  of  ail  classes  of  the  community,  and  individuals  have  vied  vvitli  Government  in  ^ov"  * 
their  efforts  to  effect  this  object.  The  progress  which  had  been  made  attracted  the  attention 

of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  giving  general  approbation  to  the  measures  which  had  been 

adopted,  expressed  an  opinion  of  ike  expediency  of  modifying  some  part  of  the  system  which 

had  been  introduced.  Their  despatch  called  my  attention  to  the  whole  subject,  and  I have 

given  my  sentiments  at  considerable  length  upon  it  in  the  Minute  noted  in  the  margin,  in  Vide  Minute  on 

which  1 proposed. some  alteration  and  a connection  between  our  schools  and  public  offices  Education  and 

that  would,  I thought,  be  beneficial  to  both,  while  it  promoted  economy  and  advanced  gene-  Establishments, 

ral  improvement.  This  plan  has  been  carried  into  successful  execution.  Its  nature  and  10  Oct.  1829. 

object  will  be  best  elucidated  by  quotation  from  die  Miuute  on  which  it  was  grounded.  It 

proceeded,  in  its  commencement,  upon  the  principles  that — 

220.  “ Though  our  schools  may  give  the  elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  only  in  its  application 
and  in  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  that  talent  we  cultivate,  that  success  can  be 
insured  to  the  effort  made  lor  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  subjects.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  their  education  and  the  manner  in  which  youth  are  brought  up  should  be  suited  to  diose 
occupations,  which  the  Government  have  the  power  of  enabling  them  to  pursue,  and  to  die 
character  and  construction  of  the  community  among  whom  they  are  expected,  through 
their  better  education,  to  obtain  a respectable  livelihood.” 

221.  In  adverting  to  the  East  Indians,  I observed,  “ The  principal  persons  of  this  class  have 
hitherto  had  their  views  much  limited  to  employment  in  the  public  offices,  as  writers  and 
accountants,  as  sub-assistants  and  dressers  in  hospitals  or  in  the  quartermaster-general's  survey 
branch  as  subordinate  assistants.  These  are  very  respectable  lines  of  life,  butnot  calculated  to 
raise  a community  to  that  rank  in  society  to  which  every  class  has  a right  to  aspire.  Far  less 
is  that  to  be  attained  through  meetings,  speeches,  or  memorials,  or  by  any  gram  ol'  privileges 
or  any  equality  of  rights  which  can  be  conferred  on  this  class ; they  must  win  thaL  honourable 
place  in  the  population  of  our  Indian  territories  to  which  they  should  be  encouraged  lo  look 
and  aided  to  attain,  through  persevering  industry,  frugality,  and  honesty.  These  qualities, 
displayed  in  all  the  toil  and  hazard  of  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  branches  of  art  and  science,  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  a wealth  and  reputation 
which  will  soon  give  them  a weight  and  consideration  in  die  community,  which  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  obtain  by  other  means.” 

222.  “ Several  measures*  (I  remarked)  have  been  recently  carried  into  effect  that  tend  to 
open  new  paths  to  this  class  of  our  subjects.” 

223.  “ I shall  early  propose  (I  added)  others  that  will,  I trust,  still  furthev^extend  their 
means  of  employment,  and  I am  quite  gratified  by  the  conduct  of  the  association  of  East 
Indians  at  Bombay,  whose  proceedings  have  hitherto  been  marked  by  moderation  and  good 
sense;  and  they  will,  1 make  no  doubt,  aided  by  tiie  liberal  policy  of  Government,  succeed 
in  their  rational  and  laudable  means  of  gradually  raising  the  community  to  which  they 
belong." 

224.  “ The  proper  place  (I  gave  my  opinion)  for  the  East  Indians  to  strive  for  in  the  popu- 
lation of  India  is  to  become  a useful  and  connecting  link  between  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
for  which  they  are  by  their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  religion  well  suited.  If  they 
should  remain  from  difference  of  climate  or  oilier  causes  a shade  inferior  to  Europeans,  with 
whom  they  may  have  to  compete  in  energy  of  character  and  knowledge,  their  education  and 
means  of  adding  to  their  information  will  generally  give  them  many  advantages  over  the 

natives 


* Admitting  them  as  clerks  and  pursers  in  the  Marine,  placing  them  at  the  Mint  to  be  instructed 
in  working  a steam  engine,  and  in  the  Dock-yard. to  be  educated  as  joiners. 
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natives  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  ; the  acquaintance  of  the  East  Indian  from  infancy  with 

Appendix  (I.)  the  English  language  will  enable  him  to  refer  to  every  improvement  of  art  and  science  in 

Europe’;  and  these,  until  translations  arc  greatly  multiplied,  must  remain  almost  a dead 

Education  of  letter  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  India.” 

"Natives.  o *25.  “ The  East  Indian,  though  lie  may  be  in  some  points  inferior  to  the  European  with 

whom  he  may  have  to  compete  in  labour  or  in  art,  will  have  many  advantages ; bis  know- 
ledge of  the  native  languages  and  of  the  manners  and  usages  of  India  will  he  greater,  and 
liialmbits  of  life  will  render  bis  expenses  of  living  much  Iks.  This  latter  advantage  it  is  of 
oTeut  importance  to  the  lower  classes  of  this  community  to  preserve,  for  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity of  clothing  and  diet,  that  approximates  their  mode  of  living  much  more  to  the  natives 
than  the  Europeans,  can  ever  enable  them  to  keep  their  place  as  mechanics  and  workmen 
m every  branch  of  arts  and  manufactures.’1 

22(5.  The  principal  change  made  in  the  system  of  education  of  the  natives  was  the 
abolition  of  the  Engineer  Institution  at  Bombay,  and  the  converting  it  into  u Government 
Institution  at  Poona,  under  the  same  head  and  supervision,  but  widi  modifications  suited 
to  the  alteration  made  in  other  branches.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  are  stated  at 
length  in  the  Minute  referred  to.  The  covenants  given  to  boys  on  their  entry  into  this 
institution  secured  to  them  an  increase  of  allowances  and  pensions  as  they  rose  in  the 
service,  which  would,  it.  was  feared,  interfere  with  general  plans  which  went  to  promote 
economy  as  well  ns  other  objects  of  the  public  service.  This  related  chiefly  to  those  bred  to 
survey  and  scientific  pursuits;  and  so  far  as  such  students  were  concerned,  the  institution,  as 
it  is  modified,  is  less  of  a school  to  prepare  tinm  an  establishment  to  perfect  them,  and  to 
give  amiltttl  examination  certificates  to  candidates  for  public  employment  educated  privately 
or  at  the  various  other  schools  and  seminaries  of  the  Presidency  and  the  provinces. 

227.  The  plan  of  educating,  at  Bombay,  natives  for  the  revenue  line  was  objected  to  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  my  opinion  on  just  grounds;  but  practically  it  bad  been 
found  impossible  to  induce  natives  of  that  rank  and  influence  in  the  provinces,  whose  sous 
it  ivas  desirable  to  employ  in  tltis  branch,  to  send  them  to  the  Presidency  for  examination. 

228.  ••  The  promises  (1  observed,  in  noticing  this  part  of  the  subject,)  given  to  parents, 
and  a desire  to  conform  with  the  wishes  of  Government,  made  numbers  send  children  on 
the  first  establishment  of  schools  and  institutions  at  Bombay,  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so;  but  still  none  of  any  rank  could  bo  tempted 
even  by  the  flattering  prospect  of  future  employment  in  the  public  service.  The  Maho- 
medati  and  Hindoo  mothers  are  alike  averse  to  part,  even  for  a period,  from  their  sons.  It 
is  to  them  they  look  for  enjoyment  and  importance  in  life  ; a wife  is  often  neglected;  a 
mother  is  always  respected!  In  this  state  of  society  there  can  be  not  hing  more  hurtful  to 
the  feelings  than  such  separation;  aiul  the  pain  Lliey  create  is  aggravated  by  the  just  alarm 
parents  have  of  their  children  being  brought  up  in  a large  and  dissolute  town  like  Bombay, 
where  the  mixture  of  all  tribes  causes  much  uneasiness  to  parents  of  high  caste,  lest  their 
children  be  polluted  by  improper  intercourse.” 

229.  The  establishment  of  the  Engineer  Institution  upon  the  liberal  scale  it  had  been 
placed,  had  given  a great  impulse  to  education.  Many  East  Indians  and  natives  bad  made 
considerable  progress  in  science,  while  some  of  the  latter  had  been  well  qualified  and  sent 
to  the  districts  to  teach  others.  It  had  so  far  answered  its  objects,  atul  it  had  shown  a 
quickness  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  its  application  that  left  no  fear  of  success  in  a plan 
which  reduced  charge  and  opened  a wider  field  for  the.  acquisition  of  all  branches  of  educa- 
tion except  the  very  highest;  anil  to  afford  instruction  in  those,  the  institution  was  still 
open,  while  it  being  planted  at  Poona  approximated  it  to  natives  of  milk,  and  gave  those 
who,  from  birth,  caste  and  condition,  must  in  a great  degree  be  the  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity, an  opportunity  of  attaining  knowledge  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

230.  The  Engineer  institution  had  formerly  both  the  English  and  native  lithographic 
presses:  the  former,  much  reduced,  has  been  placed  in  the  secretary’s  office;  the  latter  is 
continued  to  the  Government  Institution  ; and  owing  to  the  labour  and  talents  of  its  super- 
Capt.  Jervis.  intendant,  and  the  liberal  pay  given  to  writers,  the  native  works  lithographed  (particularly 
Persian)  arc  unequalled  for  beauty  and  correctness.  Many  useful  and  scientific  works 
have  been  disseminated  by  the  institution,  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  provinces,  a 
measure  from  which  great  benefit  has  arisen  and  will  arise.  The  institution  as  at  present 
constituted  possesses  within  itself  every  means  in  hooks  and  apparatus  of  explaining  and 
teaching  science  and  natural  philosophy ; and  when  we  add  t ie  fact  that  several  of  die 
natives  who,  have  been  educated  and  now  belong  to  the  establishment,  are  Brahmins  of 
learning  and  respectability,  who  are  alike  distinguished  for  knowledge  in  Sanscript  and  for 
their  attainment  in  science,  we  may  anticipate  every  benefit  from  this  institution,  planted, 
as  it  now  is,  in  a situation  the  most  favourable  for  promoting  the  objects  of  improving  the 
natives  in  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

23 L East  Indians  educated  by  officers  employed  on  surveys  and  by  the  Engineer  Insti- 
tution arc  now  teaching  natives  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  provinces;  and,  as  I have 
Vida  Minute  on  noted  iu  another  place,  accurate  surveys  are  carrying  on  at  very  small  comparative  expense.* 
-.Tiiacrat,  15  Oct.  But  when  we  dwell  on  such  happy  results,  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  to  those  liberal 
Jft30.  establishments  which  were  instituted  when  we  first  came  into  possession  of  the  provinces,  in 

which  those  surveys  arc  made  to  which  we  owe  our  present  means  of  attaining  important 
objects  at  very  trifling  expense,  at  the  same  time  that  we  diffuse  useful  knowledge. 

232.  The 

!f  This  survey,  which  some  years  ago  cost,  nearly  a lac  of  rupees,  and  latterly  upwards  of  30,000, 
d now  carried  on  by  two  well  qualified  East  Indians,  and  a number  of  natives,  at  nn  expense  of 
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232.  The  engineer  corps  has,  under  modifications  before  noticed,  become  an  excellent 

school  for  instruction  in  science;  the  establishment  of  East  Indians  at  Foolshoir  will  soon  Appendix  (I.) 
become  the  same,  and  promote  knowledge  in  all  useful  arts  of  life.  Tlic  elements  of  education  ...  “ — 

in  English,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  accounts,  arc  excellently  given  at  the  central  school  at  Minute  of 

Bombay.  The  regimental  schools  of  the  European  corps,  which  teach  the  same,  are  well  aoNov.' 1830  * 

regulated.  The  schools  ol  the  Native  Society  at  Bombay  arc  upon  excellent  principles ; 

they  are  liberally  supported;  and,  besides  the  useful  knowledge  they  impart  to  numbers, 

they  send  school  masters  through  the  provinces.  The  missionaries  of  the  different  societies 

who  dwell  at  Bombay  and  the  provinces  are  zealous  and  successful  in  promoting  education 

and  knowledge  among  the  natives,  and  that  is  promulgated  still  more  generally  by  large 

schools  at  every  principal  town,  which  are  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  collector, 

and  one  of  the  principal  masters  of  them  goes  circuits  throughout  the  village  schools  of  the 

district. 

233.  There  is  no  part  of  the  instruction  of  natives  that  has  been  deemed  more  important 
than  that  of  the  “Native  Medical  School,"  which  was  placed  under  a highly  qualified 
superintendent,  whose  excellent  knowledge  of  the  languages  enables  him  not  only  to  attend  to  ®r-  ^<Eennan- 
Ins  pupils,  but  to  circulate  valuable  medical  tracts  throughout  the  provinces.  There  are  many 

and  serious  obstacles,  however,  to  the  imparting  of  a knowledge  of  physic  and  surgery  to 
the  natives,  but  these  will  bo  gradually  overcome.  Modifications  have  been  mnde  in  the 
system  of  this  school  of  instruction,  but  none  that  affect  the  principles  of  die  establishment 

234.  I was  quite  satisfied  that  sufficient  hud  been  done  at  tlvis  presidency  to  facilitate 
instruction  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  and  that  with,  the  establishment  of  the 
“Elphinstone  Professorships,’’  for  which  funds  arc  provided,  the  system  will  be  complete; 
but  more  was  required  to  stimulate  numbers  to  pursue  an  object  which,  when  attained, 
might  leave  the  person  who  hud  acquired  the  learning  and  knowledge  so  liberally  given  with 
nothing  but  qualities  that  if  not  called  into  action  would  to  him  be  useless,  and  more  likely 
to  prove  a source  of  discontent  than  of  happiness.  Besides,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  man 
of  experience  that  schools  and  colleges  never  have  and  never  can  do  more  than  furnish  the 
elements  which  so  materially  aid  in  forming  men  for  every  condition  of  life.  We  must  add 
to  the  knowledge  acquired  the  power  of  applying  it,  or  it  is  useless.  This  and  the  maturing 
of  all  the  lessons  that  youth  I'eceive,  must,  depend  on  the  situation  in  which  they  are  after- 
wards placed,  the  habits  that  are  formed  on  their  entrance  into  life,  the  checks  imposed  on 
vice,  and  the  rewards  offered  to  good  conduct.  It  is  only  in  the  progress  of  their  career 
that  men  can  develope  those  qualities  that  are  to  render  them  valuable  to  their  families,  to 
the  community  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  the  state  of  which  they  are  subject.  IL  becomes 
therefore  of  as  much  importance,  if  not  more,  to  provide  a field  for  the  full  display  of  the 
energy,  tin*,  virtues  and  the  talents  of  such  persons  as  to  give  them  instruction;  if  we  do 
not,  i'ew,  if  any,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  that  confidence  and  respect  on  which 
their  future  claims  to  employment  will  depend,  and  the  labour  and  money  expended  in 
education  will  be  worse  than  wasted,  for  it  will  impart  information  and  knowledge  which, 
if  not  secured  to  the  aid  of  Government,  will  be  against  it.  These  are  the  reflections  which 
led  me  to  recommend  the  plan  I did  for  the  reform  of  public  offices,  and  constituting  them 
upon  principles  that  would  embrace  the  object  of  employing  usefully  numbers  of  those  we 
instructed.  I cannot  better  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by  quoting  from  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Minute  to  which  I have  so  often  referred. 

235.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  I proceeded  was  that  offices  and  other  esta- 
blishments should  be  so  constituted  as  to  become  a regular  service,  governed  by  rules  that 
admitted  a latitude  of  selection,  but  debarred  all  introduction  (unless  in  extraordinary  and 
especial  cases)  of  persons  to  the  higher  places  who  had  not  gone  through  the  lower  grades 
of  official  service. 

236.  “ To  effect  this,  it  would  (I  observed)  be  necessary  to  class  all  offices,  civil,  military 
and  marine ; and  the  pay  of  each  class  should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  persons  employed,  the  demand 
upon  their  time  and  talent,  and  the  degree  of  trust  and  responsibility  attached  to  the  stations 
they  occupied. 

237.  I proposed  that  there  should  be  in  each  department  a first  and  second  class,  with 
pupils  and  boys. 

238.  “ The  pay  of  each  class  to  be  fixed  on  a moderate  scale,  but  in  order  to  reward 
talent  and  good  conduct,  and  excite  to  exertion,  I would  institute  (1  stated)  a separate  list, 
entitled  the  Class  of  Merit,  with  an  increase  of  allowance  to  which  men  of  all  classes  may 
entitle  themselves  by  individual  claims.  These  at  present  it  is  often  difficult  to  reward 
without  burtbening  the  office  with  an  increase  of  expense,  and  establishing  a precedent 
that  renders  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  expense  permanent. 

239.  “ The  number  of  boys  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  office.  They  should  be 
entertained  by  the  heads  of  offices,  and  these  should  have,  until  two  years  of  their  service 
had  expired,  the  right  to  discharge  them  lor  bad  conduct,  idleness  or  incompetency. 

240.  “ The  pay  of  the  boys,  who  might  be  taken  as  young  as  ten  or  twelve,  should  not 
be  more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  and  clothing.  After  a service  of  two  years 
they  would  become  pupils,  in  which  grade  they  should  serve  two  or  three  years  at  least. 

They  should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged  from  this  grade  by  persons  in  charge  of  subordi- 
nate offices  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and  no  person  filling  a pluce 
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in  the  first  or  second  classes  in  offices,  should  be  promoted  or  discharged  without  the 
approbation  or  sanction  of  Government.  This  usage  already  obtains  in  regard  to  the 
discharge  of  person  a whose  pay  is  above  30  rupees  per  mensem ; but  iL  must  be  made  equally 
strict  as  to  promotion,  or  the  objects  of  Government  will  be  completely  disappointed. 

041.  “ By  instituting  public  offices  upon  the  above  principles,  many  and  serious  advan- 
tages will  be  obtained. 

242.  “ A great  saving  will  accrue  to  the  public,  for  men,  when  guarded  from  those  super- 
sessions  which  too  often  follow  the  change  of  heads  of  offices,  and  certain  of  rise  in  proportion 
to  their  merit  (for  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  recommend  the  dull  routine  of  seniority), 
will  be  contented  with  less  pay,  and  particularly  as  a class  of  merit  will  be  open  to  their 
ambition.  They  will  also,  from  entering  younger  and  having  been  compelled  to  live  upon 
smull  means,  have  more  frugal  habits  than  at  present;  but  one  of  the  most  important  results 
will  he  the  stimulus  it  must  give  to  education,  for  while  admission  into  public  offices  as  boys 
may  be  the  prize  for  which  the  youth  at  the  central  and  other  schools  contend,  those  that 
aspire  to  promotion  in  the  move  scientific  departments  which  require  instruction  beyond 
mere  writing  and  accounts,  will  have  to  prove  their  competency  by  their  performances,  or 
by  the  examination  they  have  passed,  and  the  prizes  they  have  obtained  at  the  Government 
Institution.  There  will  be  another  and  great  advantage  in  the  power  which  Government 
will  possess  pfforming  new  establishments  on  an  emergency,  for  any  department  that  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  or  create.  Those  who  have  any  experience  in  India  must  know  how 
often  and  how  deeply  the  public  interests  are  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  defects  of  our  pay 
department  and  others  in  this  particular. 

243.  “ It  may  be  argued  by  some,  that  this  plan  will  diminish  the  influence  of  the  head 
of  a department.  It  will  not,  I am  positive,  diminish  it  in  a manner  injurious  to  the  public 
interests.  Patronage  will  be  limited,  but  a latitude  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  merit, 
and  from  the  little  connection  there  is  between  the  European  heads  of  department,  and 
those  employed  under  them,  we  may  always,  under  the  rules  I have  proposed,  anticipate 
that  being  exercised  with  a fair  view  of  the  public  service,  and  a just  consideration  of  the 
claims  ^'  individuals.  It  is  not  meant  that  this  plan  should  affect  incumbents,  who  have 
claims  for  their  character  or  service.  Its  operation  will  in  a great  degree  be  prospective. 
This  will  no  doubt  exclude,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  Europeans  from  the  public 
offices  and  department ; but  this  I deem  an  advantage:  it  affects  patronage,  and  may  defeat 
the  hopes  of  some  meritorious  and  able  men ; but  it  will  prevent  many  from  suffering  seri- 
ous disappointment,  by  coming  to  India  for  employment  that  cannot  be  given. 

244.  “A  few  situations  may,  if  thought  expedient,  be  left  open  for  this  class  ; but  they 
should  be  so  under  die  distinct  appellation  of  uncovenanted  assistants,  and  be  quite  separate 
from  the  classes  I have  stated.  The  high  pay  European  writers  require,  ancl  no  doubt  very 
often  merit,  in  offices,  from  their  superior  energy  and  talent,  has  tended  more  than  any 
cause  I know,  to  introduce  higher  rates  in  all  our  offices,  and  too  often  to  encourage  ruinous 
habits  of  expense  in  those  belonging  to  them. 

“ East  Indians,  and  natives  of  connection  and  influence;  will  no  longer  he  able  to  obtain 
at  once  the  high  station  they  now  do  in  offices.  This  I consider  will  not  be  more  beneficial 
to  Government  than  to  individuals,  who  will  hereafter  have  to  work  their  way  gradually  to 
the  employment  at  which  they  aim,  and  their  characters  will  be  formed  by  the  efforts  they 
are  compelled  to  make,  before  they  can  attain  die  object  of  their  ambition.” 

245.  The  above  are  die  general  outlines  of  a plan  by  which  the  progress  of  useful 
education  and  improvement  of  offices  and  establishments  will,  I am  satisfied,  be  combined 
so  as  most  essentially  to  promote  the  economy  of  the  public  service. 

246.  I have  given  this  plan  in  detail,  as  I desire  most  earnestly  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  successor  to  it.  My  personal  efforts,  continued  unremittingly  for  iwo  years,  have 
hardly  enabled  me  to  give  it  full  operation.  The  prejudices  aud  habits  of  many  belonging 
to  public  offices  are  against  it.  It  interferes  with  the  prospect  in  which  subordinate  persons 
in  office  had  before  indulged,  of  the  speedy  rise  of  their  relatives  and  connections;  the 
great  good  it  is  calculated  to  effect,  cun  only  be  understood  by  those  who  view  it  as  a 
measure  of  state  policy.  With  me  it  has,  as  such,  the  greatest  importance,  but  I am  quite 
aware,  that  if  it  is  not  vigilantly  supervised  and  rigidly  enforced,  it  will  fail ; and  in  its  failure 
I cannot  but  contemplate  the  most  serious  injury,  not  only  to  die  Government,  but.  to  die 
progress  of  education,  and  to  the  moral  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  classes  of  men  it 
affects. 


(36.) — LETTER,  in  the  Public  Department,  to  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay, 
dated  12th  December  1832. 

(36.)  Letter  to  the  Para.  i We  now  reply  to  the  following  letters  and  paragraphs  from  your  presidency,  on 
ment  K>n°V?8W  ,'le  su^ject  °*  native  education  : 

’ e0‘  ' Public  Letter  dated  24tli  November  (No.  19)  1830 ; 30th  November  (No.  34)  1831 ; 

4th  January  (No.  1)  1832,  paras.  62  to  78. 

2.  Our  letter  of  29th  September  (No.  21)  1830,  has  conveyed  to  you,  by  anticipation, 
our  sanction  to  most  of  the  measures  which  the  letters  and  paragraphs  now  under  reply 
inform  us  that  you  have  carried  into  effect. 

3.  We 
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3.  YVe  lmve  perused  with  interest  the  two  reports  from  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  

containing  an  abstract  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  collectors  during  two  successive  Appendix  (I.) 
years,  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  provinces  subject  to  your  presidency.  

4.  From  these  documents  it  appears  that  the  number  of  schools,  though  smnll  in  propor-  to  tlie 

tion  to  the  population,  is  in  itself  not  inconsiderable,  hut  that  die  education  (which  is  wholly  121)60*1832 
elementary)  is  most  imperfect  of  its  kind,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no  disposition  on  die 

part  of  the  schoolmasters  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  you  afford  them  towards 
rendering  it  better.  There  have  been  scarcely  any  applications  tor  the  improved  school- 
books which  you  have  for  some  years  gone  to  so  much  expense  in  providing. 

5.  This  being  the  case,  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  eligible  if,  instead  of  granting 
to  every  schoolmaster  a fixed  salary,*  chargeable  to  the  gaum  knurch,  or  village  expenses, 
you  had  made  tliis  improvement  in  their  situation  conditional  upon  their  using  such  books 
of  instruction  nnd  adopting  such  other  improvements  in  their  mode  of  tuition,  as  you  mkdit 
deem  it  advisable,  in  cxistiug  circumstances,  to  attempt  to  introduce. 

6.  You  have  placed,  and  intend  to  continue  placing  in  the  largest  towns,  schoolmasters 
who  have  received  the  benefit  of  a superior  education,  in  the  Government  institution  at  the 
Presidency,  or  elsewhere.  And  ivc  highly  approve  of  the  plan  of  periodical  circuits  by 
these  superior  teachers,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  village  schools,  persons 
being  provided  to  officiate  for  them  at  their  own  stations  during  their  absence. 

7.  YVe  have  already  expressed  our  approbation  of  your  views  of  making  the  prospect  of 
public  employment  operate  as  an  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  means  of 
education  now  provided- 

8.  There  is  but  one  part  of  your  arrangements  which  appears  to  us  not  to  work  well.  YVe 
refer  to  die  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  supplying  school-books. 

9.  These  have  hitherto  been  provided  under  the  directions  of  the  Native  Education  So- 
ciety, an  association  to  which  you  do  not  directly  subscribe,  but  which  you  assist  in  various 
ways ; among  others,  by  paying  the  expense  of  printing  all  the  Society’s  books,  retaining 
no  control  over  them  afterwards,  but  leaving  the  society  to  fix  the  price,  and  to  distribute 
the  copies  at  its  own  discretion. 

10.  From  a memorandum  by  your  secretary,  Mr.  Bax,  on  the  subject  of  Captain  Moles- 
wordi’s  dictionary,  we  find  that  in  1825,  the  Education  Society  was  authorized  “ to  publish 
works  not  exceeding  R*  5000  in  charge,  without  reference  to  Government.  In  five  years, 
from  1826  to  1830,  the  works  so  published  by  the  society  have  cost  Government 
R'  97,223.  3.  8. ; and  the  profits  of  the  sale  (some  are  given  away  by  the  society)  go  entirely 
to  the  society.  Government  moreover  pays  R"  14,400  per  aunnm,  for  the  Native  Education 
Society  Establishment,  and  gives  prizes  for  translations  (11*  32,700),  so  that,  exclusive  of 
the  dictionary,  the  total  charge  to  Government  in  five  years  has  been  R’  2,01,923.  3.  8.” 

This  sum  is  as  much  ns  was  solicited  by  the  subscribers  to  the  projected  Elphinstonc  Insti- 
tution, winch,  if  properly  constituted,  could  not  fail  to  do  much  more  for  native  education 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in  the  other  mode.  The 
nathes  themselves  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  while  they  have  subscribed  more 
than  two  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Elphiiistone  Institution,  their  contributions  to  the  Education 
Society  in  three  years  have  amounted  only  to  R'  4,714.  The  European  subscribers  con- 
tributed during  the  same  period  II"  8,183.  The  Education  Society,  therefore,  is  in  the  main 
supported  by  Government;  and  it  is  matter  for  consideration,  whether  Government  might 
noL  employ  the  same  sum  of  money  more  beneficially  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

11.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  the  provision  of  books  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of 
India,  it  would  be  beneficial  that  the  three  presidencies  should  act  in  concert.  The  differ- 
ence indeed  in  the  vernacular  languages  renders  it  convenient  that  the  translations  into 
those  various  languages,  and  the  works  necessary  for  their  grammatical  study,  should  be  pre- 
pared wherever  it  is  easiest  to  find  persons  familiarly  acquainted  with  those  languages 
respectively.  But  the  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  scientific  and  medical 
works  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  natives,  and  popular  literary  compositions  suited  for  schools. 

The  want  of  such  books  is  strongly  felt,  and  must  greatly  diminish  the  utility  both  of  the 
elementary  and  the  higher  seminaries.  But  works  ot  this  description  may  be  prepared  once 
for  all,  and  if  approved,  may  he  translated  into  all  the  native  dialects.  Whatever  is  done  by 
Government  to  encourage  the  production  of  such  works,  by  prizes  or  otherwise,  should  be 
done  systematically,  with  the  cognizance  of  all  the  three  presidencies,  hut  under  the  direct 
authority  of  one.  Otherwise  it  may  happen  that  expenses  arc  incurred  at  one  presidency, 
for  purposes  already  sufficiently  answered  by  wbat  is  done  or  doing  at  auotber. 

12.  The  Supreme  Government,  with  the  advice  of  the  General  Committee  of  Public  In- 
struction at  Calcutta,  seems  the  most  proper  organ  for  controlling  this  branch  of  the  education 
department.  You  will  therefore  place  yourselves  in  communication  with  that  Government, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  They  may  probably  consider  it 
advisable  that  you  should  hereafter  confine  the  disbursements  under  the  head  oi  school- 
books 


* Five  rupees  per  month  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  30,  ami  three  rupees  when  it  ialls 
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books  at  your  presidency,  to  provide  the  books  necessary  for  the  grammatical  study  of  the 
Guzerattee  and  Mahratta  languages,  and  translations  into  those  dialects,  of  works  approved 
by  the  general  committee  at  Calcutta. 

13.  Should  any  such  arrangement  be  adopted,  your  present  large  contributions  to  the 
Education  Society  will  of  course  no  longer  continue,  at  least  in  the  same  shape  and  on  the 
same  scale. 

14.  We  have  already,  in  our  letter  of  19th  September  1830,  empowered  you  to  grant  such 
sum  as  you  may  deem  advisable  in  aid  of  the  proposed  Elphiiwtone  Institution;  your  sugges- 
tions ns  to  the  mode  of  constituting  that  institution  appear  judicious.  You  think  that  the 
teachers  to  be  furnished  from  this  country  should  he,  “one  superior  professor  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  all  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  together  with  an  under  professor  or 
teacher,  who  ought  to  possess  a complete  knowledge  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
sciences  of  architecture,  hydraulics,  mechanics,  kc.  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.”  To  the 
latter  person  you  propose  allotting  It’ GOO  per  mensem;  to  the  former.  It*  800,  with  the  use 
of  the  house  built  for  the  astronomer,  and  the  charge  of  the  observatory  and  instruments. 
As  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  was  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which 
the  institution  was  founded,  it  is  of  course  intended  that  cither  the  head  professor  or  his 
assistant  should  be  competent  to  give  instruction  on  those  subjects  as  well  as  on  science. 

15.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  subscribers  that  we  should  grant  a retiring  allowance  to  the 
English  professor ; but  this  we  cannot  undertake,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  as  a general 
rule.  The  success  of  the  institutions  may  enable  it  to  bear  this  expense  from  its  own 
resources;  experience  of  its  utility  may  justify  us  in  incurring  a larger  outlay  on  account  of 
it  than  would  now  be  proper;  or  the  long  services  and  zealous  exertions  of  particular 
professors  may  give  them  personal  claims  on  our  liberality.  But  of  this  the  future  must 
decide. 

16.  The  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  institution  are  not  yet  framed  ; but  we 
observe  that  you  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  that  subject.  The  ap- 
pointment of  die  professors  should,  we  think,  be  vested  jointly  in  a committee  of  subscribers 
and  in  your  Government. 

17.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  subscribers,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  should  nominate  the  pro- 
fessors to  be  first  appointed.  We  shall  communicate  then*  wishes  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and 
the  appointment  will  be  made  in  concert  with  that  gentleman. 

18.  Your  late  president,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  proposed  that  the  property  of  die  late 
Dessainee  of  Rittoor,  which  escheated  to  Government  by  her  death,  should  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  native  education  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danvar.  You,  however,  deemed 
it  proper  that  the  effects  of  the  Dessainee  should  be  taken  as  indenmily  for  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  insurrection  to  which  she  had  been  a party.  These  expenses  the  property 
was  not  sufficient  to  cover.  Nevertheless,  your  present  Government  resolves  to  apply  a sum 
equal  to  Unit  contemplated  by  Sir  .John  Malcolm  (viz.  It*  15,000)  to  the  purpose  indicated 
by  him,  making  it  generally  known  that  the  money  was  the  gift  of  Government,  and  not  the 
property  of  the  Dessainee.  This  we  consider  a very  injudicious  disbursement. 

19.  No  peculiar  demand  was  stated  to  exist  at  Danvar  move  than  elsewhere,  for  the 
expenditure  of  such  a sum  on  education,  nor  had  any  particular  mode  been  suggested  of 
applying  the  money  to  that  purpose.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  partly 
by  a scheme  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed  up,  for  the  formation  of  a native 
civil  service  at  Danvar,  and  partly  by  political  reasons  which,  if  the  funds  are  not  derived 
from  the  property  of  theJDessainee  of  Rittoor,  no  longer  exist.  If,  therefore,  the  expense, 
or  a large  part  of  it,  lias  uot  already  been  incurred,  we  direct  that  the  scheme  be  aban- 
doned. 

London,  We  are,  &c. 

12th  December  1832.  (signed)  J.  G.  Ravenshaw. 

C.  Marjoribanls. 

&c.  8cc. 
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(1.)  Queries  circu- 

Slavery.  lated  by  the  Com- 

misaioners  for  the 

(1.)— QUESTIONS  on  Slavery  in  the  East  hulks,  circulated  Commissioners  Affairs  of  India' 

for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

1.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  acquiring  n personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
slavery,  either  domestic  or  agrestic,  that  is,  either  in  the  house  or  for  field  labour,  in  the 
East  Indies?  And,  if  you  have,  be  pleased  to  state  particularly  what  your  opportunities 
were. 

2.  In  what  way,  or  in  wllnt  several  ways,  and  in  which  of  such  several  wavs  most  com- 
monly, do  individuals  become  slaves  in  the  East  Indies  ? Be  pleased  to  distinguish  the 
particular  countries  to  which  the  answer  applies. 

3.  Can  yon  furnish  any  idea  of  the  number  of  the  slaves  in  India,  or  in  any  particular 
regions  or  districts  of  it,  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? And  here  distinguish  between 
house  and  field  slaves. 

4.  Do  the  laws,  as  administered,  sanction  or  recognize  the  state  of  slavery,  either  domestic 
or  agrestic,  and  to  what  extent? 

5.  What,  in  point  of  comfort,  employment,  food,  clothing,  treatment,  provision  for  age  or 
sickness,  or  in  any  other  respect,  is  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves,  domestic  or  agrestic  ? 
is  there  much  difference  in  these  respects  between  those  two  classes? 

6.  Iu  the  case  of  agrestic  or  field  slaves,  state  particularly  in  what  they  are  employed  and 
how  they  are  worked  ? What  species  of  produce  are  they  employed  in  raising  ? Do  they 
work  in  gangs  under  a driver?  for  how  many  hours  in  the  day  ? for  liow  many  days  in  the 
week?  more  or  less  severely  in  different  seasons  '<  Is  task- work,  ns  you  know  or  believe, 
ever  used  ? Is  the  lash  employed,  and  to  both  sexes  ? 

7.  What  is  the  precise  condition  of  the  slaves  in  point  of  law?  Are  they  lo  any,  unci 
what  extent,  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  magistrate  ? Can  they  be  witnesses  against 
freemen  in  u court  of  justice  ? May  their  masters  take  their  lives  ? 

rt.  In  the  later  periods  of  villenage  in  England,  villeins  were  for  many  purposes  free  ns 
between  them  and  strangers,  though  slaves  as  between  them  and  their  lords ; is  there  any 
thing  analogous  to  this  in  India  ? 

f).  Arc  any  of  the  agrestic  sla  v India,  serfs,  attached  to  the  soil  ? And  if  so,  does 
this  species  of  slavery  increase? 

10.  What  are  the  slaves  in  point  of  religion,  and  what  are  their  habits  or  morals  ? Can 
they,  and  do  they,  marry?  May  they  marry  free  people?  Can  they  in  any  degree  acquire 
property  for  themselves  and  hold  it  against  their  musters? 

11.  Can  slaves  be  sold  at  pleasure?  and  are  they,  in  fact,  often  sold?  May  they  bo 
seized  anil  sold  for  the  debts  of  their  master?  Does  law  or  custom  iniposo  any  restriction 
on  so  selling  slaves  ns  to  separate  them  from  their  families? 

12.  Is  there  any  law  to  hinder  or  promote  the  manumission  of  slaves  ? Can  they  pur- 
chase or  in  any  way  acquire  their  own  freedom?  Isa  slave’s  child  necessarily  a slave? 

Are  slaves,  in  fact,  often  manumitted  or  liberated,  and  in  what  way  ? 

13.  Have  any,  and  what,  material  changes  taken  place  in  the  state  or  condition  of  Indian 
slaves,  ns  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  questions,  within  the  period  of  your  observation  or 
attention  to  this  subject?  If  so,  be  pleased  to  describe  such  changes,  and  to  state  in  what 
countries  they  have  taken  place  ? 

14.  Have  any,  and  wliat,  measures  been  adopted,  and  especially  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  abolish  or  ameliorate  the  state  of  slavery  in  India  ? Has  the  existence  of  the 
British  rule  in  India  in  any  manner  affected  the  extent  or  character  of  slavery  there ; and 
if  so,  in  what  manner? 

15.  Be  pleased  to  give  any  information  that  seems  to  you  useful  with  regard  to  the  facts 
of  this  subject,  though  not  particularly  touched  by  any  of  the  preceding  questions. 

16.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  British  policy  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  East  Indian  Slavery?  Or  ought  it  to  be  content  with,  aiming  only  at  the  practical 
melioration  of  the  system  ? 

17.  State  any  measures  that  occur  to  you  as  proper  to  be  adopted,  with  a view  either  to 
abolition  or  melioration. 


(2.)— ANSWERS  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fenn.  (2.)  Answers  of 

1.  I resided  between  eight,  and  nine  years  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  of  Travuncore,  ®eVf  J°sePfl  Fenn. 
but  never  made  any  particular  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  have  only  the  know- 
ledge which  observation  (and  that  only  a partial  one)  furnishes. 

2.  As  far  us  my  observation  reaches,  by  birth  only,  but  report  speaks  of  other  ways.  I 
speak  only  of  Travancore. 

3.  I have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  Cottnyam,  where  the  population,  exclusive  of  the 
slaves,  was  between  3,000  and  4,000,  I have  sometimes  assembled  some  hundreds.  They 
are,  us  far  as  my  observation  goes,  employed  wholly  in  agriculture,  and  would  not  be  allowed 
within  doors. 

4.  I think  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  Hindoo  code  and  by  the  local  laws. 

5.  Tlpty ,p^ntb®i3vd^iist)fkibptt*S3thCiefi  terth?  b$fcfti4Wfli  1 1 jqfi  1 gw«p®  i I 
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them  a clolli  occasionally,  the  only  clothing  they  wear.  1 am  not  aware  of  any  provision  for 
an-e  or  sickness.  They  may  work  for  other  persons  when  their  masters  do  not  want  them, 
and  they  then  receive  one  or  two  chuckraws  a day,  or  the  equivalent  in  rice. 

6.  They  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labour,  rice  tillage  and  the  sugar  cane. 
Those  in  the  possession  of  the  Nairs,  work  with  their  master,  or  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer, 
who  generally  works  with  them.  But  as  they  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the 
other*  classes'  of  the  population,  they  are  distributed  by  small  numbers  among  different 
owners.  Many  owners  have  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  slaves.  I have  never  seen  the 
lash  used.  Corporal  punishment  prevails  much  in  India.  I am  not  aware  that  it  prevails 
more  among  the  slaves. 

7.  They  are  protected  by  the  letter  of  the  law  ns  far  as  life  is  concerned : hut  l question 
whether  they  enjoy  the  actual  protection  of  the  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancore.  I do 
not  know  whether  they  can  be  witnesses.  Their  masters  cannot  legally  take  their  lives. 

8.  I do  not  exactly  understand  this  question.  Slaves  are  out  of  society,  out  of  caste, 
except  as  between  themselves;  they  live  together  in  the  fields  and  out-parts  adjacent  upon 
the  villages.  But  when  they  work  for  strangers  they  receive  pay  for  it. 

9.  I have  not  met  with  any. 

10.  They  are  very  gross  in  their  superstitions.  Have  certain  individuals  of  their  own 
caste  to  manage  their  ceremonies.  They  are  allowed  no  Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
natives  in  matters  of  religion  any  more  than  in  other  matters.  _ They  marry  among  them- 
selves. Whether  faithful  or  no,  cannot  say.  I have  heard  of  instances  of  their  possessing 
property. 

11.  Yes;  and  they  are  frequently  transferred.  The  price  ol  a good  slave,  a male,  is 
about  300  pence.  I suppose  they  are  sellable  for  the  debts  of  their  masters.  I know  of  no 
restriction.  Husbands  and  wives  are,  I know,  separated  by  sale  to  different  parties.  I have 
met  with  an  instance;  whether  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  I do  not  know:  perhaps  not,  as 
it  was  brought  to  my  notice  as  a.  hardship. 

12.  I heard  while  in  Travancore  that  slaves  could  uot  be  manumitted,  but  that  all  slaves 
without  a proprietor  were  the  property  of  the  Government.  But  1 incline  to  think  that  the 
statement,  if  true,  refers  to  one  class  of  slaves  only,  a class  differing  from  the  other  only  by 
caste,  and  not,  that  I am  aware,  in  any  other  particular. 

13.  None  took  place  that  I knew  of  during  my  residence  in  India;  British  influence  hud 
been  exerted  a short  time  previously  to  protect  their  lives. 

14.  This  question  does  not  apply  to  Travancore.  The  British  rule  has  abolished  the 
power  of  the  master  over  the  life  of  the  slave. 

16.  I am  not  qualified  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  slaves  are  in  the 
lowest  possible  state  of  degradation.  II  it  were  lawful  to  speak  so  of  fellow-creatures  pos- 
sessing the  same  capabilities  and  the  same  destinies  with  British  Christians,  I should  say 
that  they  were  wild  men. 

17.  Nothing  but  Christianity,  in  my  opinion,  descends  or  can  descend  low  enough  to 
meet  them  and  to  raise  them  to  the  level  of  mankind.  I was  a missionary  in  India ; my 
testimony,  therefore,  will  be  received  with  caution  upon  this  subject..  But  1 am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  die  Bible  is  the  only  book  adapted  to  them  in  their  present  state.  If  it 
should  please  God  to  allow  a free  publication  of  its  truths  among  them,  I think  it  would 
soon  be  evidence  that, independently  of  the  great  change  it  creates  in  reference  to  God  and 
eternity,  it  brings  in  its  train  elevation  of  mind  and  character,  and  all  the  blessings  of  civi- 
lization and  education. 

Where  my  answers  fall  in  with  the  opinions  of  others  well  versed  in  Indian  matters,  they 
may  be  of  use  as  confirmatory,  but  I should  be  very  diffident  of  any  opinion  I have  given,  if 
opposed  by  any  one  who  has  been  resident  in  India. 

Blackheath-park,  24  Sepu  1832.  Jos.  I'mn. 


(3.)  Answers  of  (3.)— ANSWERS  of  T.  II.  Baber,  Esq. 

T.  H.  Baber,  Esq.  (A.)  Parn,  l.  I have;  having  resided  a period  of  32  years,  and  been  actively  employed 
during  that  time  in  every  department  of  the  public  service.  Revenue,  Police,  Magisterial, 
Judicial  and  Political,  in  various  countries  where  both  domestic  and  agrestic  slavery  pre- 
vails : those  countries  are, 

Para.  2.  First,  The  Bombay  territory,  lying  between  the  rivers  Kistna  and  Toongbutra, 
and  comprising  the  late  southern  Mahratta  States,  now  partly  administered  by  the  Honour- 
able Company,  and  partly  by  the  Putwurdun  family  and  other  principal  Jaggeerdhars ; 
also  the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Kolapore  Rajah. 

Para.  3.  Secondly.  The  western  division  of  the  Madras  territories,  comprising  the  zillah 
of  Canura,  in  which  are  the  ancient  countries  of  Konkanu,  Haiga  and  Julava,  the  three 
Balagat.  districts  of  Soond,  Soopa  and  Bilghi,  and  to  the  south  the  talook  of  Neelisheram, 
Jke  zillah  of  Malabar,  including  the  Bala.g3.at  district  of  Wynaud,  and  also  the  island  of 
Seringapatam. 

Para.  4.  My  duties  have  also  led  to  constant  official  intercourse,  upon  a variety  of  sub- 
jects, with  the  political  residents  at  the  durbars  (courts)  of  the  neighbouring  states  ol' 
Mysore,  Coorg,  Cochin  and  Travancore,  some  of  which  related  cither  to  slaves  who  had 
been  compelled  by  constant  ill-treatment  from  their  masters  in  Malabar  to  take  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  the  Coorg  or  Mysore  rajahs,  or  to  slaves  who  had  been  kidnapped  in  Travan- 
core and  sold  to  British  subjects,  and  even  to  freeborn  children  of  various  castes  of  Hindoos, 
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dominions,  who  had  been  procured  by  the  most  fraudulent  and  violent  means,  and  deprived  

of  their  caste  by  cutting  off  the  lock  of  hair  (the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  caste),  by  Appendix  (K.) 

making  them  eat  prohibited  food,  ar.d  by  otherwise  disgusting  and  polluting  them.  

j ’;i i'a.  5.  By  these  means,  as  well  as  by  personal  inquiries,  when  I have  visited  the  adjacent  (3.)  Answers  of 
districts  of  the  neighbouring  states  of  Mysore,  Coorg,  Cochin  and  Travancore,  or  when  busi-  *•  H.  Baber,  Esq. 
ness  or  pleasure  has  brought  the  respectable  natives  of  those  countries  to  where  I have  been 
in  authority,  I have  become  acquainted,  amongst  other  subjects  of  interest,  with  the  prevailing 
“slavery”  throughout,  I may  say,  the  Western  Provinces  south  of  the  Kistna,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Indian  continent.  Cape  Comorin,  or  properly  Kanya  Coomari. 

(B)  Para.  1.  In  all  the  countries  above,  enumerated,  the  varieties  and  sources  of  domestic 
slavery  are  very  numerous ; namely,  those  persons  who  are  the  offspring  or  descendants  of 
freeborn  persons  captured  during  wars;  out-caste  Hindoos,  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery 
under  or  by  former  Governments ; kidnapped  persons,  brought  by  bingarries  and  other 
travelling  merchants  from  distant  inland  stales,  and  sold  into  slavery  ; persons  imported  from 
the  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  from  the  African  coast;  persons  sold,  when 
children,  by  their  own  parents  in  times  of  famine  or  great  dearth;  the  offspring  of  illegitimate 
connexions,  that  is,  of  cohabitation  between  low-caste  Hindoo  men  and  Brahmin  women,  and 
generally  between  Hindoos  of  different  castes,  or  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred ; 
persons  who,  in  consideration  of  a sum  of  money,  or  in  discharge  of  a security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a debt,  have  bound  themselves,  by  a voluntary  contract,  to  servitude,  either  for  life  or 
a limited  period,  all  of  which  have  in  former  times,  or  do  now  prevail,  more  or  less,  wherever 
domestic  slavery  is  found,  but  chiefly  in  the  southern  Maliratta  country,  both  in  the  Com- 
pany’s and  Jaggheer  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Kolapore  rajah’s  dominions  ; also  in  those  of 
Coorg  and  Mysore. 

Para.  2.  OF  agrestic  or  prmdial  slavery,  the  origin  is  of  very  remote  antiquity : the 
general  term  given  for  this  description  of  slavery  is  Adami,  or  literally,  as  I understand  the 
term  serf,  aboriginal  or  indigenous,  being  held  precisely  under  the  same  tenures  and  terms 
as  the  land  itself  throughout,  under  some  slight  modifications,  the  Malabar  const,  in  the 
Bala'uu  districts  already  mentioned,  and  even  in  the  western  parts  of  the  table-land  of 
Mysore. 

(C)  Para.  1.  I can,  generally;  and  will  at  the  same  time  state  my  authority  for  my  dif- 
ferent estimates.  In  the  Dooab,  or  southern  Maliratta  country,  including  Colapore,  llie 
number  of  domestic  slaves  1 compute  at  15,000,  or  rather  more  than  three  quarters  per  cent, 
of  the  general  population,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  about  two  millions,  as  follows:  the 
number*,  in  the  year  1822,  in  the  Honourable  Company’s  portion  of  the  Dooab,  was  684,193, 
and  in  the  Jagglieers  778,183,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Chaplin,  exclusive  of 
Colapore,  about  250,000  more  ; since  which  period  (judging  from  the  augmented  jumma,  or 
gross  annual  revenue,)  the  increase  in  the  general  population  of  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Maliratta  country  cannot  be  less  than  one-tenth  more.  The  same  gentleman  also  reportedf, 

“ throughout  die  Deccan  slavery  to  be  very  prevalent.”  In  the  southern  Maliratta  country 
.all  the  juggeerdhars,  desliwars,  zemindars,  principal  brahmins  and  sahookars,  retain  slaves 
on  their  domestic  establishments;  in  fact,  in  every  Maliratta  household  of  consequence  they 
are,  both  male  and  female,  especially  the  latter,  to  be  found,  and  indeed  are  considered  as 
indispensable. 

Para.  2.  In  the  zillah  of  Canara  the  total  number  of  slaves,  agrestic  and  domestic,  may  be 
fairly  computed  at  80,000,  or  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  gross  general  population,  which, 
when  I left  the  Malabar  coast  in  1828,  amounted  to  nearly  a million  of  souls];.  In  1801§, 

Mr.  Ravenslmw,  the  collector  of  the  southern  division,  reported  the.  gross  population  at 
396,672 : the  northern  division  may  he  calculated  at  one-third  of  this  number ; and  Mr. 

Ravenslmw  further  reported  the  slave  population  to  be  52,022,  besides  722  illegitimate 
children,  whom,  he  writes,  it  was  the  custom  of  die  Biddenore  government  to  take  possession 
of  and  sell  as  slaves  ; and  also  slaves  imported  from  Arabia,  of  whom  there  were  many.  “ In 
1819,  the  Honourable  Thomas  Harris,  the  principal  collector  of  all  Canara,  reported  the 
number  of  slaves  at  82,000  of  whom  20,000  were  persons  (or  rather  their  descendants)  who 
had  been  taken  in  battle,  or  concubines,  or  Brahmin  and  Sooder  women,  who  had  lost  caste 
by  having  connexion  with  men  of  inferior  caste:  the  two  last  description  (he  adds)  were  sold 
under  the  Mussulman  government,  and  tlieir  descendants  continue  slaves ; and  that  nnder 
Mr.  Baber,  when  magistrate  here,  some  stop  was  put  to  this  practice ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  exists  in  an  underhand  manner  at  this  day.”  I should  here  add  that  Mr.  Harris  also  stated 
that  “the  number  of  slaves  had  never  been  correctly  ascertained”  By  a census  taken  in 
1807  of  all  Canara,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be  576,640f  ; as  I have 
above  stated,  in  1827  tlie  gross  population  amounted  to  nearly  a million,  making  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent,  in  20  years,  while  the  slave  population  has  been  stationary. 

Para.  3.  In  the  zillah  of  Malabar**  Mr.  Warden,  principal  collector,  in  1806-7  reported 

the 


* Vide  Mr.  Commissioner  Chaplin’s  Report,  dated  28th  August,  1822,  para.  6,  vol.  iv.,  Selection  of 
Judicial  Papers. 

t Ditto,  ditto,  para.  279.  , , „„„  „ „„ 

| Slavery  in  India  documents  laid  before  Parliament,  12  March  1828,  iol.  549  & <.>50. 

\ Letter  from  J.  G.  Ravenslmw,  Esc),  to  William  Petrie,  Esq.,  President  of  Board  of  Revenue, 
dated  7th  August  1801,  para.  15  & 18.  „ , „ , 

||  Slavery  in  India  Papers,  fol.  844,  para.  7 ; 3 of  Collector’s  Letter  to  Board  of  Revenue,  dated 
10th  July  1819. 

*1  Hamilton,  p.  255,  2d  vol. 

**  Slavery  in  India,  fols.  922,  926.  Mr.  Commissioner  Graimc’s  Report,  14th  January  1822,  para. 
54  ; and  t p.sSfiidi>i>{i,l  I (^llBa't»i2s^iii^tral' t®iTtilii(J 
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the  number  of  slaves  at  96,386,  and  in  1815-16  ai  94,736;  mid  his  successor,  Mr.  James 
Vaughan,  in  1819,  stated  the  number  to  be  100,000,  (<  exclusive  of  WynAd,  containing 
about  3,000  more ; and  in  1827  the  late  principal  collector,  Mr.  Sheffield,  ascertained  the 
number  ol' slaves  to  be  95,696,*  exclusive  of  WynAd,  ns  follows:  Poolinr  Chcrnmar, 48,579 ; 
Kanaka  Chernmor,  20,798;  Terra wa  Chcrumnr,  20,058;  Knllady  Cheroonmr,  2,279; 
Vallow  Cheroomar,  015;  Bclwas,  or  Wcttovvnr,  3,3-17  (being  a moiety  of  them,  as  it  is  only 
in  some  districts  of  Malabar  they  are  laid  claim  to  as  slaves).  In  1806-7,  previous  to  which 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Thackeray  reported, f “had  been  a prey  to  civil  wars, 
which  burnt  with  a raging  or  smothered  flame  ever  since  the  Company  got  that  province," 
the  general  population  was,  according  to  Mr.  Warden's  estimate,  700,0004  In  1827  it, 
amounted,  by  Mr.  Sheffield’s  returns,  to  1,003,466.  In  Malabar,  therefore,  the  slnve  popu- 
lation would  secm  to  have  been  diminishing,  as  I find  Mr.  Warden  1ms  already  staled, § in 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  increase  in  the 
general  population  bus  been  nearly  as  great  as  in  Canara. 

Para.  4. — The  only  return  of  tlie  population  of  Travaneore  I have  met  with  is  that  of  Fra 
Paoliuo  de  San  Bartolomeo,  in  his  work,  Viaggio  alio  Inde  Orientate,  published  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1796.  This  person  resided  many  years  in  Travaneore,  and  has  certainly  given  a 
most  minute  accouut  of  the  manners,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  He 
estimated  the  whole  population  at  1,600,000:  and  judging  from  all  I have  been  able  to 
collect,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  among  the  kariakars  (ministers)  and  other  intelligent 
persons  as  to  the  aggregate  general  revenue,  ns  well  as  on  this  point,  this  estimate  is  probably 
the  extent  of  the  present  population.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  increased  iu  the  same  ratio 
as  Malabar  or  Canara  have,  but  for  the  war  of  1809-10,  and  other  political  causes;  and  as 
the  whole  labour  of  wet  cultivation  is  (as  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Malabar)  carried  on  by 
slaves  (superintended  by  hired  freeborn  persons,  called  pannikar  or  chooralakar),  the  number 
of  slaves  may  be  taken  at  a twelfth  of  the  whole  population.  Cochin  I reckon  at  about 
150,000  souis,  of  whom  about  12,000  are  slaves. 

(D)  Para.  1.  They  do ; domestic  slavery  beiug  fully  recognized  by  both  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahotnedan  code,  as  well  as  by  the  usages  of  the  people;  and  agrestic  or  p medial  slavery 
being  equally  so  by  dio  common  law,  called  Desh-ajary,  having  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial, but  not  so  absolute  as  has  obtained  since  the  Malabar  coast  provinces  came  under  the 
Company’s  government,  namely,  of  disposing  of  them  off,  or  separate  from,  the  soil,  the  land 
of  their  birth,  which  1 consider  as  decidedly  at  variance  with  and  in  innovation  of  that  law, 
as  observed  in  ancient  times ; and  in  this  opinion  I consider  myself  borne  out,  as  well  by 
the  traditionary  legends  of  their  origin  as  by  the  fact  I have  before  mentioned,  of  the 
tenures  and  forms  of  sale  of  slaves  being  precisely  the  same  as  of  lands;  such  a practice  is, 
moreover,  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  every  part  of 
Malabar  having  its  tutelary  deity,  and  all  classes  of  slaves  having  their  household  gods  (their 
Lares  and  Peuates)  to  whom,  ou  particular  days,  they  perforin  the  same  ceremonies  that 
all  other  castes,  who  are  freeborn,  do  to  their’s.  They  likewise  cherish  the  memory  of  their 
pitris  or  carawriumar  (ancestors),  by  consecrating  a spot  of  ground  called  koodiwekka, 
where  all  the  members  must  meet,  and  make  offerings  of  manisum  and  madditun  (meat  and 
liquor). 

Para.  2. — The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  John  Bengal  and  Bombay  Com- 
missioners (of  which  the  Honourable  Jonathan  Duncan,  the  late  able  governor  of  Bombay, 
was  president),  on  the  first  settlement  of  Malabar  in  1793,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
giving  the  most  accurate  account  of  the  ancient  institutes,  and  the  usages  in  general,  as 
observed  at  that  early  period  of  our  rule,  of  that  singular  people  (the  inhabitants  of  the 
Malabar  coasl),  and  certainly  more  to  be  relied  on  than  anything  that  has  since  been  written, 
would  seem  to  put  this  view  of  the  subject  beyond  question.  ||  Speaking  of  the  degraded 
castes  of  Poliars  and  Chcrumara,  he  writes,  “ they  arc  considered  in  a great  degree  in  a state 
of  villeinage,  and  as  bondsmen  attached  to  the  so'il,  lliough  they  are  not  properly  or  lawfully 
objects  of  slavery,  like  slaves  in  the  full  extent  of  that  word,’ unless  they  happen  to  be  thus 
made  over  as  part  of  the  stock,  at  the  same  time  that  the  master,  the  Brahmin  or  Nairn  land- 
holder, should  have  disposed  of  the  land  oil  which  they  live.” 

Para  3. — How  or  whence  this  oppressive  and  cruel  practice,  not  only  of  selling  slaves  o(F 
the  estate  where  they  were  born  and  bred,  but  actually  of  separating  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  and  thus  severing  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  associations  and  ties 
of  our  common  nature,  originated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ; but  I have  no  doubt,  and 
never  had  in  my  own  mind,  that  it  has  derived  support,  if  not.  its  origin,  from  that  impolitic 
measure,  in  1798V,  of  giving  authority  to  the  late  Mr.  Murdoch  Brown,  while  overseer  of  the 
Company’s  plantation  in  Malabar,  upon  the  representation**  of  “ the  difficulties  he  expe- 
rienced,” 


* According  to  documents  in  Mr.  Baber’s  possession, 
t Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  1812,  p.  983. 
t Mr.  Warden’s  Evidence,  Question  1899. 

8 Ditto,  Question  1903. 

if  Letter  to  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Governor-general  in  Council,  dated  Uth  October  1793,  para.  14. 
— N.B.  Not  in  Slavery  in  India  documents. 

V Commissioners’  Letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  dated  10th  August  1798,  vide  fol.  598. N.B.  Govern- 

ment’s Letter,  dated  26th  June  1798,  wanting. 

**  Mr.  Brown's  Letter,  dated  5th  May  1798,  whore  ho  complains  of  tlio  backwardness  of  die 
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riencefl,”  even  with  “ the  assistance  of  the  tehsildar,”  (the  head  native  authority),  and  “l)is 
own  peons,”  (armed  persons,  with  badges  of  office),  “ to  procure  workmen,”  and  “ of  the 
price  of  free  labour  being  more  than  he  was  authorized  to  give,”  to  purchase  indiscriminately 
us  many  slaves  as  lie  might  require  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  works  of  that  plantation  ; 
and  of  actually  issuing  orders  to  the  European  as  well  as  the  native  local  authorities,  to  assist 
him  (Mr.  Brown),  and  even  to  restore  slaves  who  had  run  away,  and  returned  to  their  homes, 
(without  any  orders  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  absconding),  and  who,  as  lias  since  been 
ascertained  from  the  surviving  slaves  themselves,  have  been  actually  kidnapped  by  the  darogha 
(head  police  officer  ol  Chowghaut,  in  the  southern  puvta  of  Midabar  people),  and  senL  up  to 
North  Malabar  to  Mr.  Brown,  which  person  lmd  continued,  up  to  1811,  or  for  a period  of  12 
years,  under  this  alleged  authority,  granted  by  the  Bombay  Government,  to  import  slaves  and 
freeborn  children  from  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  states  * ; when  by  the  merest  accident  this 
nefarious  traffic  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  to  which,  after  considerable  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  Court  ol  Circuit,  1 succeeded  in  putting  a stop,  after  having  restored  to 
liberty  and  their  country  123  persons  who  had  been  stolen,  of  whom  71  were  actually  found 
in  Mr.  Brown’s  possession  f. 

Para.  4.  I bis,  however,  was  but  a small  portion  of  the  number  originally  supplied  him, 
many  having  absconded,  but.  more  than  hall  having  died,  as  ascertained  from  the  survivors 
Mr.  Brown’s  agent,  Assen  Ally,  himself  acknowledged  that  during  the  time  ho  was 
at  Aleppi,  in  Travancore,  in  181 1 §,  no  less  than  400  children  had  been  transported 
to  Malabar. 

Para.  5.  The  still  more  objectionable  measure  of  realizing  the  public  dues  by  the  seizure 
and  sale  of  slaves  otf  the  land,  in  satisfaction  of  revenue  arrears,  or  compelling  their  owners, 
the  revenue  delaulters,  to  do  so,  and  the  collector  contending  for  a continuance  of  the  practice 
by  such  subtle  arguments  as  those  in  Mr.  Vaughan’s  letter  of  the  20th  July  1819||,  namely, 
“ the  partial  measure  of  declaring  them  not  liable  to  be  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  will  be  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ; though  why  Government  should  give  up  a right,  which  every  pro- 
prietor enjoys,  is  a question  worthy  of  consideration,”  cannot  fail  to  have  confirmed  proprietors 
in  the  too  ready  disposition  to  consider  their  slaves  as  much  property  as  any  other  chattel  or 
thiug. 

(E)  Para.  1 . The  treatment  of  slaves,  whether  domestic  or  agrestic,  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  individual  character  of  their  masters;  of  the  domestic  slaves,  (especially  the  most, 
numerous  part  of  them,  the  females,)  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  the  treatment  is,  or  how 
employed,  clothed  or  subsisted,  amongst  a people  like  the  natives  of  India,  who,  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mnhomcdans,  observe  such  watchful  jealousy  in  all  that  regards  their  domestic 
economy,  and  consequently  of  whose  family  arrangements  and  lmbits,  and  indeed  domestic 
character  in  general,  we  can  know  so  very  little:  generally  speaking,  however,  both  male  and 
female  are  employed  as  menial  servants  ; a great  many  are  kept  for  purposes  of  state  ; and 
possessing  the  advantage  they  (the  men)  have  of  approaching  freemen,  (which  the  prmdial 
slaves,  from  being  considered  so  very  impure,  of  which  more  hereafter,  have  not,)  and  thereby 
the  means  of  making  their  complaints  known,  in  case1  of  any  severe  treatment,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  condition  is  particularly  grievous;  though  it  mast  be  obvious  that, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a stale  of  perpetual  servitude,  whether  employed  as 
menials,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  saving  tile  greater  expense  of  free  labour,  or  what  is  nlmost 
universal  with  respect  to  female  domestic  slaves,  for  sensual  gratifications,  must,  at  best,  be 
but  a life  of  pain  anil  sorrow,  and  as  such,  as  repugnant  to  humanity  and  morality,  as  it  js  to 
the  principles  of  British  rule. 

Para.  2.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  agrestic  slaves,  nothing  can  be  more  truly 
miserable  and  pitiable,  excepting  that  portion  of  them  who  reside  on,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the 
sea  const  and  large  towns,  where  they  are  much  better  off  than  their  hapless  brethren  in  the 
inland  districts,  provided,  that  is,  their  masters  permit  them  to  work  for  themselves,  (which 

they 


to  lake  one  in  ten  from  amongst  the  inhabitants,  ns  ho  could  employ  2,000  men  and  800  women,  but 
hail  not  been  able  to  procure  one,  because  they  wanted  more  wages  than  he  was  authorized  to  give. 
He  had  purchased  45  Poliars,  but  four  had  absconded ; he  purchased  them  from  tlieDaroglm  of  Chow- 
ghuut.  He  had  traced  them  beyond  Beypoor,  and  had  no  doubt  of  their  having  returned  to  their  old 
master ; requests  an  order  to  the  assistant  in  charge  to  direct  tlioir  being  sent  back,  “ to  show  those 
people  they  cannot  escape,  from  hence."  In  the  Commissioners’  reply  they  say,  “ The  assistant  had 
been  directed  to  endeavour  to  recover  and  restore  to  him  the  four  Polinrs  who  had  absconded  ! ” Iii 
the  first  part  they  toll  him,  “ The  northern  superintendent  had  been  directed  to  furnjsli  him  with 
labourers."  Vide  Slavery  in  India,  fol.  594  to  597. 

* East. India  Slavery  documents,  para.  2d  of  Mr.  Baber’s  Report,  dated  29th  February  1812,  fol.  565. 
f The,  Advocate-general's  Report,  where  ho  alludes  to  “ Mr.  Baber’s  perseverance  in  restoring  the 
kidnapped  children  in  spile  of  very  extraordinary  opposition,”  fol.  785,  and  “to  the  extraordinary 
support  Mr.  Brown  appears  to  have  received  in  these  dealings  in  stolon  children,"  fol.  788. 

J Para.  31,  Letter  to  Government.  20lh  February  1812,  and  depositions  of  kidnapped  Slaves,  fol. 
615  to  645. 


§ Para.  39.  Ditto. — N.B.  Tim  document  numbered  (II.  3.)  in  that,  despatch  omitted.  And  also 
see  Letter  lo  Political  resident,  para.  3,  dated  91b  January  1812,  fol.  591. 

1 Para.  16,  Mr.  Vaughan’s  letter  lo  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  20th  July  1819,  fol.  846  ; and 
also  Mr.  Vaughan’s  letter,  2-H)i  November  1818,  “The  sale  of  ehermers,  in  execution  of  decrees  for 
arrears  of  revenue,  was  ns  .common  .as  the  sale  of  laud.”— N.Bt  In  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue's 
Proceedifif^ftllj  SQJfS0  aiguisca  by  [he  University  ol  Southampton  l ibrary  Digitisation  Unit 
(445.— L)  ' ' 4 A 2 
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they  will  not*  always)  when  they  do  not  require  their  services;  by  which  means  they  manage 
to  subsist  themselves  by  working  for  strangers,  cutting  and  selling  grass  and  fuel,  and  serving 

3S  Para6  3.  From  what  lias  already  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious  that  agrestic  slaves  are  slaves 
to  the  remotest  posterity  ; that  their  servitude  is  also  one  of  unmitigated  severity  will  be  appa- 
rent from  the  following  details,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  all  cavil  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  argued,  and  may  hereafter  argue,  in  favour  of  a continuation  of  the  present  system,  shall 
be  framed  from  documents  these  advocates  have  themselves  furnished. 

Para.  4.  And  first,  with  respect  to  their  employment,  it  is  always  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
because  they  are  more  expert  in  them  than  any  other  class  of  the  people;  these,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  manuring,  ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  hoeing,  reaping  and  thrashing,  but 
they  are  likewise  employed  in  fencing,  tending  cattle,  watching  the  cattle,  and  even  in  carrying 
agricultural  produce,  it  not  being  customary  to  use  carts  or  cattle  in  the  transportation  to 
market,  and  when  the  harvest  is  over,  in  felling  trees,  and  preparing  materials  for  house- 
building, &e.,  and  this  without  intermission  of'a  single  day,  so  long  as  their  master  can  find 
employment  for  them.  . . 

Para.  5.  Their  wallee,  the  name  given  to  the  daily  allowance  of  slaves,  winch  is  always  in 
kind,  varies,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  native  reports  referred  to  in  the  55th  page  f of  Mr.  Com- 
missioner G Heme’s  Report,  dated  the  14th  January  1822,  from  one  and  a half  to  one  and 
three  quarters  seers  of  paddy  (vice  in  the  husk)  to  the  male;  and  from  one  to  one  and  a quarter 
to  the  female  slave ; nothing  is  there  stated  as  allowed  to  young  or  aged,  but  it  is  within  my 
own  knowledge,  that  this  is  generally  half  what  able-bodied  men  and  women  receive,  provided 
they  do  some  work  J. 

Para.  6.  The  daily  wages  lor  a freeman  field-labourer  arc  about  a third  more,  varying  from 
two  to  two  and  a half  yeduugallies  of  paddy  in  the  northern,  and  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
in  the  southern  division,  but  then  lie  works  only  till  noon,  whereas  the  slave  has  to  toil  from 
morn  until  evening  with  no  other  sustenance  than  bis  morning’s  canjee  (rice  water)  and  evening 
meal,  after  which  he  has  to  keep  watch  by  turns  at  night  in  sheds  erected  ou  an  open  platform 
in  the  centre  of  the  paddy  field,  several  feet  under  water,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  to  scare  away  trespassing  cattle,  or  the  wild  animals  with  which  every  part  of 
Malabar,  excepting  the  vicinity  of  populous  places,  is  infested. 

Para.  7.  When  not  regularly  employed,  the  wallee  is  seldom  more  than  half  of  what  it  is 
in  working  seasons  §;  and  very  often  even  that  Beauty  allowance  is  withheld,  which  obliges 
the  slaves  to  seek  work  from  strangers,  as  1 have  already  explained;  or,  if  residing  in  those 
remote  parts,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour,  they  arc  left  to  eke  out  a miserable 
existence,  by  feeding  upon  wild  yams  and  such  refuse  as  would  only  be  sought  after  by  that 
extreme  wretchedness  “that  envied  the  husks  lhat  tbu  swine  did  eat,”  and  not  unfreqnently 
are  they  tempted  by  the  cravings  of  hunger  to  rob  gardens  of  jack  (artocarpns)  plaintains 
(musa),  cocoa  nuts,  See.  &c. 

Para.  8.  With  respect  to  their  dwellings,  so  very  impure  are  all  castes  of  slaves  held,  that 
they  arc  obliged  to  erect  tlieir  chain  or  huts  at  a distance  from  all  other  habitations;  neither 
are  they  allowed  to  approach,  except,  within  certain  prescribed  distances,  the  houses  or  persons 
of  any  of  the  free  castes;  those  distances  vary  from  ||  72  to  2+  paces,  as  well  with  reference 
to  the  caste  of  the  several  grades  of  freemen,  as  to  their  own,  for  even  among  these  wretched 
creatures,  the  pride  of  caste  has  its  influence.  If  a slave  accidentally  touches’ll  a Brahmin,  he 
must  purify  himself  by  prayer  aud  ablution,  and  by  changing  his  poonool,  (Braliminicnl 
thread).  Hence  it  is  that  slaves  arc  obliged  to  leave  tbu  road,  and  call  aloud  from  as  far  ofi‘ 
as  they  can  see  a Brahmin  coming.  Naira  and  other  eastes  who  purify  themselves  by 
morning  ablutions,  if  polluted  as  above,  must  fast  and  bathe,  or  as  they  say,  (Koolicha 
oobasavicha). 

Para.  9.  But  the  best  criterion  to  judge  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  slaves  are  held  is 
the  prices  at  which  they  arc  sold,  or  the  rent  at  which  they  are  leased  out ; and  which  1 shall, 
for  the  reason  before  stated,  extract  from  Mr.  James  Vaughan’s  Report,  as  quoted**1  by  Mr. 
Commissioner  Gnome,  in  the  35th  paragraph  of  his  Report. 

Para.  10.  By  these  the  largest  sum  the  highest  class  slave  will  fetch  is  250  old  gold  fanams, 
equal  to  6 1.  5s.,  and  the  highest  rent  seven  and  a half  fanams  per  annum,  equal  to  3s.  9 d. ; but 
the  average  selling  price  of  all  castes  (of  which  Mr.  Vaughan  enumerates  21),  is  132  old  gold 
fanams,  equal  to  Si.  6s. ; and  average  annual  rent  five  fanams,  equal  to  2s.  6 d. ; while  the  prices 
of  the  lowly  Pooliar  Chertimar,  who  compose  more  than  half  the  aggregate  slave  pojmlation, 
are  still  less  than  the  lowest  of  the  other  castes,  and  are  {vide  No.  1 of  the  same  figured 
Statement,)  for  a man  48  fanams,  equal  to  l£.  4s. ; a woman  36  fanams,  equal  to  15s. ; u boy 
(average)  20  fanams,  equal  to  10s.;  and  a girl  (average)  15,  equal  to  7s.  6d. ; while  the  annual 
rents  of  the  two  first  are  but  two  and  two  and  a half  fanams,  equal  to  Is.  and  Is.  3d. 

Para.  11. 


Pr 


• Examinations  of  principal  inhabitants  of  Betutnad  and  Shernad.  Slavery  in  India  Papers,  fob 
856  & 859  : “ Will  not  consent  to  his  working  for  hiuiself  also,  “ very  few  masters  allow  them  to 
work  for  themselves.” 
t Slavery  in  India  documents,  fob  922. 
t Ditto,  ditto,  i’ol.  924,  para.  1586. 

5 Ditto,  ditto,  fob  921. 

II  Ditto,  ditto,  fol.  920,  para.  42. 

in  India  Papers. 


. i[  Mr.  Duncan’s.  Report,  dated,  lltli  October,  1793,  para.  14  .—KB.  Not  in  .Slavery,  in! 

Souflftmptnn  I lbrary  DipiSatioU  IJiv 
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Para.  11.  There  are  still  other  payments  to  slaves,  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  either  

of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Graeme,  or  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  I will  therefore  endeavour  to  supply  Appendix  (K.) 
the  omission  from  my  own  recollection  of  them.  

Para.  12.  First  then,  with  respect  to  clothing;  the  allowance  consists  of  a waist  cloth,  called  (30  Answers  of 
moond,  to  men,  and  moori,  signifying  a fragment,  to  females;  it  is  just  large  enough  to  wrap  Baber,  Esq. 

round  their  loins,  and  is  of  the  value  of  from  one  to  two  fanams,  equal  to  from  6d.  to  Is. ; in  some 
districts  this  is  given  but  once  a year,  but  more  generally  twice,  or  at  the  festivals  of  Onam 
and  Vishnoo,  which  fall  in  September  and  May.  None  of  the  women  (Hindoos  that  is)  wear 
upper  garments;  there  is  a colloquial  saying,  “ Chaste  women  require  no  Covering,  prostitutes 
only  require  to  cover  themselves.”  As  a substitute  for  these  waist  clothes,  it  is  very  common 
with  slaves,  especially  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  country,  to  use  or  wear  bunches  ofleaves, 
generally  of  the  wild  plaintain  tree,  supported  by  a fibre  of  some  tree  or  vine. 

Para.  13.  On  occasion  of  marriages,  deaths,  lcii t ha  kooty,  literally  boring  of  ears,  tintlarika, 
first  signs  of  puberty  in  girls,  as  also  their  addieutera,  or  ceremonial  observances,  such  as  the 
wallatta,  feyattn,  kollumfldaka,  &c.  to  their  Kola  Davangul,  (tutelary  and  household  gods,) 
presents  are  made  by  their  masters,  of  money  from,  two  to  four  fanams,  of  clothes  called 
Poda,  or  coverings  for  the  bride,  or  corpse,  of  the  value  of  two  or  three  fanams,  as  also 
of  articles,  such  as  oil,  pepper,  nelly,  salt  and  tobacco,  but  the  two  latter,  especially  the 
tobacco,  though  a necessary  of  life  in  a humid  climate,  like  Malabar,  (where  the  annual  lull 
of  rain  averages  140  inches,  being  more  than  three  times  what  it  is  in  the  adjoining  province 
of  Coimbatore,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,)  are  less  common  than,  formerly, 
owing  to  the  greatly  enhanced  price  to  the  consumer,*  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ghaut  mountains,  since  the  establishment  by  the  Company  of  a monopoly  in  those  two 
articles. 

Para.  14.  I ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  that  female  slaves,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  Moppillas,  neglect  not  to  adorn  their  persons  with  necklaces  of  cowry  shells,  glass  beads, 
and  brass  bracelets,  finger  and  ear-rings.  It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  Moppilla,  or  Mahomeclan 
part  of  the  community,  to  say,  that  many  of  them  allow  their  slaves,  during  working  seasons, 
cooked  rice,  or  canjee  (rice  water)  at  noon,  and  that  the  treatment  of  their  slaves  generally  is 
more  liberal,  owing,  doubtless,  to  their  being  in  better  circumstances,  as  well  from  their 
having  fewer  ceremonies,  as  being  more  frugal  and  more  industrious,  than  their  more  gene- 
rous, high  spirited,  though  too  improvident  Hindoo  neighbours. 

Para.  15.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  as  regards  chastisement,  I will  quote 
what  it  consists  of,  as  stated  in  the  examinations  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  (forwarded  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  to  the  Board  of  Revenue),  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  sort  of 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  those  of  them  that  say,  that  “ it  is  only  cusiomary  to  repri- 
mand or  admonish  slaves,”  and  that  even  those  who  do  admit  the  practice  of  Hogging,  impri- 
soning, and  putting  in  the  stocks,  by  no  means  convey  a full  idea  of  the  severities  exercised  at 
the  present  day;  because,  as  Mr.  Graeme  justly  observes^',  “ these  informants  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  slaves  themselves,  and  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  authority  over  slaves  is  exercised 
with  any  extraordinary  severity.” 

Para.  16.  Deposition  No.  0,  alluding  to  the  slave  chastisements  says*,  “they  would  he 
seized  and  flogged  and  put  in  the  stocks,  and  their  noses  cut  off,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  fault  they  nmy  have  committed  ; at  present  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  nose  has 
been  entirely  abandoned.”  (I  shall  shew  hereafter  that  instances  of  this  barbarous  practice 
have  occurred  si  nee  § the  establishment  of  the  Company’s  government  in  Malabar.)  The 
same  deposition  states  that,  “ any  property  a slave  may  he  possessed  of  his  master  has  a 
right  to.” 

Deposition  7 and  8 confirm  this  latter  fact. 

No.  11  states  “ that  if  a slave  is  inclined  to  run  away,  and  refuse  working,  he  would  he 
put  in  the  stocks  and  flogged ; those  in  the  habit  of  running  away  are  secured  in  the 
stocks,”  and  in  that  talook,  Betutnad,  “ the  master  will  not  consent  to  his  slave  working  for 
himself.” 

No.  12  says ||,  “at  present  slaves  are  only  bound  and  flogged,  and  afterwards  caused  to 
work.” 

No.  13  slates  “ that  the  utmost  punishment  that  is  considered  proper  to  be  inflicted  is 
flogging.”  It  adds,  “in  this  district  (Skernad)  some  masters  (very  few  though),  allow 
their  Chermalcul  to  work  exclusively  for  themselves,  oil  paying  to  the  proprietor  the  usual 
patom  (rent).” 

No.  17  says**,  “ both  in  former  and  present  times,  when  cherumar  (slaves)  are  convicted 
of  any  fault,  or  run  away,  they  are  flogged,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  confined.” 

No.  18  says  ff,  that  “ formerly  when  a chermor  was  convicted  of  any  fault,  or  caught  after 

running 


* Mr.  Baber’s  Evidence  before  a Committee  ol‘  the  House  of  Lords,  under  date  6th  April  1880, 
Questions  3188,  3197. 

t Report,  dated  14th  January  1822,  para.  55.  Slavery  in  India  Papers,  fol.  923. 

I Slavery  in  India,  fol.  854. 

§ Mr.  Baber’s  Circuit  Roport  on  Sessions  2d  of  1823,  para.  61.  Slavery  in  India  documents,  fol. 
927  & 928. 

||  Slavery  in  India  documents,  fol.  854. 

It  Ditto,  ditto,  fol.  856. 

**  Ditto,  ditto,  fol.  858. 
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running  away,  lie  would  be  flogged  and  put  in  the  stocks  for  some  days,  and  afterwards  made 
to  work  with  chains  on,  and  the  same  practice  is  in  existence  now.” 

Para.  17.  Moreover,  there  is  hardly  a sessions  of  gaol  delivery,  the  calendars  of  which 
(though  a vast  number  of  crimes  are  occurring  which  are  never  reported)  do  not  contain  cases 
of  wounding,  and  even  murdering  slaves,  chiefly  brought  to  light  by  the  efforts  of  the  police; 
though,  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  most  enduring,  unresisting,  and  unoffending  classes 
of  the  people. 

Para.  18.  The  same  wretched  details  apply,  in  a great  measure,  to  Canara;  for  instance, 

«•  The  master  (as  Mr.  Harris  writes*)  can  sell  the  lmshand  to  one  person,  and  the  wife  to 
another,"  and  also  “can  sell  the  children.”  He  never  pays  them  Wages  in  money,  « but 
presents  them  on  their  marriages,  or  particular  ceremonies,  with  a small  sum;  the  average 
allowance  of  food  fisl|  seers  of  conrse  rice,  two  rupees  weight  of  salt,  n little  betel  nut  and 
leaf;  and  of  clothing  two  pieces  or  six  cubits  of  cauthny  (a  blue  cloth,)  a cumbly  nnd  roonial; 
a woman  lias  but  one  seer  of  rice,  nnd  lour  cubits  of  cauthny,  a child  three-fourths  of  a seer 
office,  nnd  four  cubits  of  cauthny ; but  the  salt  and  betel  nut  and  leaf  are  optional;  neither 
have  they  any  day  they  can  call  their  own}." 

Para.  19.  It  is,  however,  within  my  "own  personal  knowledge,  that  in  general  they  are 
better  off  than  in  Malabar,  and  though  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  or  to  touch  the 
persons  of  free  castes,  they  can  approach  them ; and  it  is  only  early  in  the  morning,  after 
Brahmins  have  bathed,  and  before  meal,  that  slaves  arc  obliged  to  leave  the  road  to  avoid 
contaminating  them. 

Para.  20.  From  the  above  remark,  I except  the  southermost  talooks  of  Coombla  and 
Neelesheram,  where  the  local  prejudices  are  everywhere  the  same,  and,  if  possible,  more 
inveterate  than  in  Malabar,  the  chief  portion  of  the  people  consisting  of  Naira,  and  the 
Neelesheram  rajahs  being  related  to  or  connected  with  those  of  Kotiole  and  the  Samoon 
rajah  of  Calicut.  In  it  is"  Tarnkud,  tho  seat  of  the  Pianoor  Grammum,  one  of  the  sixty-four 
Grammuns,  of  which  tlte  ancient  Kerala  (the  whole  tract  lying  between  Gokernum  and 
ICanya  Coomari)  was  originally  constituted,  die  head  female  of  which,  called,  par  excellence, 
the  Taiaknd  Amma  Tiroomoomlm,  is  the  only  Namboovy  Brahmin  family  who  adopted  (or 
ean  by  the  constitution  of  Keulla)  the  peculiar  ajiirom  (custom)  of  the  Nuirs  in  regard  to  the 
law  of  inheritance  called  Maramakataimn  (nepotism,)  and  by  whom  it  has,  and  will,  it  is 
feared,  until  the  people  are  more  enlightened  at  least,  bo  perpetuated. 

Para.  21.  In  Travancore  and  Cochin  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  slaves  are 
better  treated  than  in  Malabar,  further  than  that  die  inhabitants  are  more  lightly  assessed, 
and  consequently  in  better  circumstances;  and  if  “by  the  ancient  laws  of  Malabar  (as  that 
late  distinguished  officer,  General  Walker,  reported  §)  ajelinkar  (proprietor)  is  accountable  to 
no  person  for  the  life  of  his  own  chcnunar,  but  is  the  legal  judge  of  his  oflences,  and  may 
punish  them  by  death,”  it  is  feared  that  the  only  check  upon  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  this 
power,  is  the  presence  of  our  resident,  and  the  degree  of  influence  he  is  allowed  to  exercise 
over  the  councils  of  those  states.  Among  the  documents  in  the  East  India  Slavery  Papers 
before  Parliament,  will  be  found  very  striking  instances  of  the  great  advantage  that  lins 
resulted  ||  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  of  Travancore,  as  well  as  of  Immunity,  from  die 
British  resident’s  superintending  presence  and  firm  conduct  in  insisting  upon  the  punishment 
of  those  British  subjects  who  were  carrj'ing  on  that  detestable  traffic  in  human  flesh  1 dis- 
covered in  1811  ancl  1812;  and  there  can  he  very  little  doubt  that,  without  such  interference 
the  slave  trade  would  be  revived  with  all  its  horrors.  At  the  period  Fra  Puolino  wrote 
(1787)  “several  thousands  of  persons  were  being  sold  annually,  like  cattle,  and  sent  out  of 
the  country.” 

Parti.  22.  The  domestic  slaves  of  Malabar  consist  of  the  descendants  of  outcastc  persons 
(called  j title  brishta  and  polietta  penna)  who  had  been  excommunicated,  either  through  some 
aberration  from  caste  rules,  such  as  eating  with,  or  the  food  cooked  by,  men  of  low  caste,  or 
from  cohabitation  with  persons  of  lower  caste  than  themselves,  or  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  kindred,  and  of  Brahmins  convicted  of  robbery  or  theft,  who  had  been  sold  by  former 
governments  into  slavery  to  Clietties,  Moplas,  and  to  whomsoever  would  purchase  them. 

Para.  23.  There  have  been  also  a great  number  of  kidnapped  persons,  like  the  free-born 

castes 


* Letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  10th  July  1819,  para.  4.  Slavery  in  India,  fol.  843. 

f Ditto,  ditto,  fol.  844. 

} Letter  ditto,  para.  5,  fol.  844. 

§ Slavery  in  India  Papers,  fol.  866. 

||  East  India  Slavery,  fol.  737,  738.  Col.  Munro’s  Letter  to  Mr.  Baber,  dated  29th  November  1812, 
where  ho  says,  “I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  tho  unfortunate  persons  purchased  by 
Asson  Ally  wore  procured  in  tho  most  fraudulent,  and  cruel  manner.  About  the  time  when  he  was 
carrying  on  his  proceedings  at  Aleppo,  I received  numerous  complaints  of  tho  disappearance  of 
children,  but  nil  my  inquiries  at  the  time  could  not  develops  tho  causes  of  them.”  Alsti  Col.  Munro’s 
Letter  to  tho  Madras  Government,  dated  7th  February  1812,  4 & 5 paras,  rolativo  “ to  this  traffic  In 
children  carrying  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tarkanehery,  both  by  Messrs.  Valley  and  Mr.  M.  Brown,” 
fob  791, 792.  J J 

If  Page  1 53  of  the  Translation  from  the  German,  by  William  Johnston  : London  tainted  by 
J.  Dean,  Chancery  Lane,  1800. 

**  Slavery  in  India  Papers,  vide  Mr.  Baber’s  Report  to  the  Madras  Government ; viz.  29tb 
i i IWi 6839 iStarjJtaarti^plSH 3j)i>LOTf  lk)T7i31'  jiiiaill iAaHVOtltW^neral's  opinion 

upon  the' subject,  fol.  787. 
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castes  discovered  in  tlio  Angnrandy  plantation  in  1811  and  1812,*  and  elsewhere,  and  I have 

no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brown  was  quite  correct,  though  he  did  assert  the  fact  in  justification  of  Appendix  (K.) 

his  own  conduct,  in  saying,  “ that  he  would  produce  hundreds  of  them  in  every  town  in  

Malabar,  there  being  few  Moppilla  and  Christian  houses  in  which  there  were  not  some  of  (30  Answers  of 
them.”  The  provincial  court  judges,  while  protecting  Mr.  Brown,  could  not.  deny  “ that  ^ H-  Baler,  Esq. 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  '1  ravancore  had  been  introduced  in  a state  of  slavery,  and  but 
too  often  rodiiccd  to  this  situation  by  the  most  criminal  means,  into  Malabar  and  the  adjoining 
province  of  Canara.” 

Para.  24.  The  rest  of  the  domestic  slaves  are  persons,  or  their  offspring,  natives  of  Arabia,  but 
chiefly  of  Abyssinia,  and  called  Wadawar  and  Goolams,  who  came  over  with,  and  are  either 
the.  personal  attendants  of  their  musters  the  Scynrls  (who  pride  themselves  upon  being  descen- 
dants from  the  Prophet,  and  who  are  very  numerous  on  the  coast),  or  employed  in  navigating 
the  Arab,  Moppilla,  or  Lubbcc  vessels,  or  in  the  service  of  the  tanguls  or  high  priests  of  the 
Moppillas,  in  all  the  great  Moppilla  and  other  Mnssulmnn  families  in  die  towns  of  Mangalore, 

Munjoeshwar,  Coombla,  Bekkul,  Cavar,  Paiangndy,  Belliapatam,  Cananorc,  Tellicherry, 

Cuilandy,  Bnrragurry,  Calicut,  Purpercngady,  Tirnwangaddy,  Condooty,  Ariaeotta,  Kootal, 

Parony,  Pannny;  and,  in  feet,  in  all  the  great  towns  throughout  Malabar  and  Canara,  these 
descriptions  of  slaves  are  to  he  met  with. 

Para.  25.  The  agrestic  slaves,  or,  more  properly,  condititional  labourers  in  the  upper 
country  of  Wynad,  are  Koorcher,  Kooramer,  Kadder,  and  Pannier,  the  first  inhabit  the  Glmut 
mountains,  and,  with  the  Kadder,  attend  to  the  cardamum  cultivation ; they  also  cultivate  a 
variety  of  lull  products,  under  the  name  of  koomeree;  the  Kooramer  cultivate  both  the  lulls 
and  lowlands,  and  also  work  in  die  gold  mines  in  Parakameetel ; both  these  ore  laid  claim  to 
by  the  hill  proprietors,  hut  are  never  sold,  they  barely  in  fact  yield  obedience  to  their  ycjnman 
or  lord;  the  Kiidar  are  more  submissive,  though  dicy  are  never  sold,  and  invariably  desert  if 
beat  or  odierwise  ill-treated.  The  Pannier  alone  are  liable  to  be  disposed  of,  but  never  out 
of  the  country  of  their  birth:  their  employment  is  to  cultivate  the  nee  lunds. 

Para.  2(i.  Besides  these  there  are  odier  rude  tribes,  such  as  die  Moola,  or  lvadda  Coornmar, 
in  Wynad,  the  Naidee  in  Malabar,  and  the  Malaseer  of  Palgflt:  the  former  acknowledge  no 
superior,  and  are  so  low  in  die  scale  of  human  beings  ns  not  to  be  suffered  to  touch  the  lowest 
of  the  slave  castes ; they  are,  in  fact,  almost  in  a state  of  nature.  The  Moola  Coornmor 
inhabit  the  forests  that  separate  Wynne!  from  Mysore.  The  following  is  taken  from  Abbd 
Dubois,  and  gives  a most  correct  account  of  them  : 

“Tousces  inallieureux  sont  entihreinent  nues,  les  femmes  n’ayaut  d’autre  vehement  que 
quelques  fenilles  d’arbre,  cousues  ensemble,  etatlachds  autour  de  la  ceinture.  Les  racincs  et 
autres  productions  spontancs  do  la  terre,  les  reptiles  et  les  aniniaux  qu’ils  pretineiu  nu  piibge 
ou  qu’ils  attrapent  A la.  course,  le  miel  qu’ils  trouvent  en  abondance  sur  les  rochers  escarpds 
on  sur  les  arhres,  au  sommet  desqueis  on  les  voit  grimper  avec  l’agilitd  des  singes,  leurs  four- 
nissent  co  qui  esi  ndeessaivc  pour  npaiscr  leur  faim.”  The  Abbd  might  have  added,  “ they 
carry  on  a kind  of  barter  with  the  nearest  civilised  tribes, of  the  products  of  the  forests,  which 
they  leave  at  night  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  return  the  following  night  for  the 
grain  mid  salt  that  may  bo  left  in  exchange.” 

Para.  27.  The  Naidees,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabit  the  more  opeii  parts  of  the  lowland 
country;!  they  build  their  miserable  huts  under  trees  out  of  the  haunts  of  their  more  civilized 
countrymen : the  only  work  they  will  do  is  to  watch  the  paddy  fields,  and  accompany  the 
hunters  to  beat  the  jungles,  for  the  sake  of  a portion  of  the  gnrne  that  is  killed;  they  will  eat 
all  animal  food,  except  bed)  and  even  alligators;  they  are  very  troublesome  to  travellers, 
whom  they  will  follow  for  miles,  distorting  then-  bodies,  and  making  tbc  most  hideous  noises, 
until  their  necessities  are  relieved,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  food  or  money  on  the  ground, 
which  they  Will  then  come  and  pick  up,  but  will  never  approximate  any  person,  European  or 
native,  nor  have  they  ever  been  known  to  molest  the  most  unprotected  stranger,  further  than 
by  following  and  howling  after  him  for  miles.  Nothing  can  be  more  descriptive  of  them  than 
the  following  extract  from  Abbd  Raynal’s  work,  vol  1,  page  54:  “ Lorsqu’ils  out  faim  ils 
hinient  comma  des  bfites,  pour  exciter  la  commissdrntion  des  passans.  Mais  les  plus  charitable 
des  Indians  veut  ddposer  du  riz  ou  quelque  autre  aliment,  et  se  retire  au  plus  vite,  pour  que 
le  malliereux  ailiimd  vienne  le  prendre  sans  recoutrer  son  bieufaiteur,  qui  se  croiroit.  souilld 
par  son  approche.” 

Para.  28.  The  Palgat  Malaseers  chiefly  inhabit  the  Anamalla  forests,  patches  of  which  they 
cultivate  with  hill  grains:  their  chief  means  however  of  livelihood  are  in  the  collecting  of 
honey,  wax,  stick-lac,  drags,  and  other  wild  products  of  the  lulls, for  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  farmed  by  Government.  Neither  of  these  three  tribes  yield  obedience  to  any  superior, 
consequently  they  are  not  liable  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

Para.  29.  I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  is  also  a rude  tribe  of  mountaineers  in 
Canara  called  Mallakooder.  The  following  extract!  from  one  of  my  circuit  reports,  on  the 
trial  of  two  of  them  for  the  murder  of  three  travellers,  will  give  au  insight  into  their  cha- 
racter : 


* Mr.  Brown’s  Supplemental  Petition  lu  the  Provincial  Court,  claiming  their  protection  against 
Mi-.  Baber,  one  of  Ills  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  for  depriving  him  of  the  kidnapped  persons 
found  in  Ins  possession,  pai-it.  2,  fol.  750;  Advocate-general’s  Latter,  para.  2,  fol.78  & 689. 

t Col.  Welsh’s  Military  Reminiscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  ill. 

t Circuit  Report,  2d  Sessions,  1821,  para.  8. — Not  in  Slavery  iu  India  documents. 
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l-acter:  “The  deceased,  a man,  liis  wife  and  child,  were  on  their  way  from  the  Mysore  country 
to  the  celebrated  pagoda  at  Dunnastalla,  and  had  put  up  while  passing  over  the  mountains  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Buntwall  talook,  at  the  house  of  the  prisoners,  who*  under  the  pretext 
of  showing  them  die  road,  took  them  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  jungles,  and  there  they 
inhumanly  murdered  all  three  of  thorn.  The  prisoners  arc  of  that  wretched  class  of  people 
called  Miilla  Kooder,  or  mountaineers;  and  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with  their  more 
civilized  neighbours  in  the  lowlands,  are  in  a most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  destitute  of  any  moral  feeling,  and  hardly  possessing  sufficient  perception  to 
be  aware  of,  or  feeling  to  dread,  the  punishment  attendant  on  crime.  They  were  led  to  the 
commission  of  these  murders  for  the  sake  of  the  little  property  about  the  persons  of  these 
victims  of  their  brutality.” 


(F)  Para.  1.  I have  already  said  that  agrestic  slaves  nre  employed  in  the  whole  labours  of 
husbandry,  and  that  they  have  no  days  of  rest  during  working  seasons,  but  work  by  day 
and  keep  watch  by  night;  all  the  wet  grain  lands  are  cultivated  almost  exclusively  by  them 
under  the  direction  of  krishikara  and  pannakara  (hired  labourers)  ; these  lands  are  called 
Bail  Mnga lee,  Betta,  Eenna,  and  Potla,  in  Canara ; and  Pnddum,  Oobaium,  Wail,  Ulpati, 
l’allialil  and  Oaicondum,  in  Maiabur.  In  all  these  a great  many  different  kinds  of  rico  seed 
are  sown  according  to  the  soil  and  seasons,  all  of  which  are  enumerated  by  the  late  General 
Walker,  in  his  able  report  on  the  land  tenures  of  Malabar;  the  lull  (modum)  or  dry  grain 
cultivation  is  curried  on  by  Tiyers  anti  other  free  labourers,  the  mountain,  or  ponum, by  slaves 
named  Knrimbalnru,  Panniar,  11s  also  by  Koorcher  and  Kadiler ; the  Tiyers  also  work  upon 
the  plantations. 

Paras,  168c  17of(E.)  Para.  2.  It  has  been  shown  from  reports,  furnished  by  the  collector  himself  (Mr.  Vaughan), 
that  slaves  nre  subject  to  the  lash,  as  also  to  imprisonment,  putting  in  stocks,  and  chaining 
Repeatedly  I myself  have  observed  on  their  persons  marks  and  scars  from  stripes  inflicted 
by  the  rattan,  and  even  wounds  ; the  worst  instances  of  the  kind  1 recollect  seeing  were 
oil  the  persons  of  some  of  Mr.  Brown’s  sieves,  whom  1 had  cited  to  give  evidence  in  a ease 
of  murder,  several  of  whom  bore  the  marks  of  severe  flogging,  one  of  them  in  particular, 
upon  whose  back  and  shoulders  were  several  deep  sores,  and  the  flesh  of  their  legs 
much  lacerated;”* * * §  and  on  a subsequent  occasion,  during  the  search  upon  Mr.  Brown's 
plantation  for  the  kidnapped  children,  two  of  the  slaves  complained  to  my  ollicers  of  severe 
treatment, t one  of  them  having  been  recently  punished  with  *25  stripes  from  a rattan,  the 
other  with  24. 


Purn.  3.  The  only  occasions  I have  observed  of'  working  the  slaves  in  gangs,  arc  when 
they  have  been  pressed  to  make  or  repair  the  high  roads,  to  carry  the  luggage  of  the  public 
servants,  and  their  establishments ; of  marching  regiments  and  of  travellers;  or  when 
carrying  treasure  remittances  from  the  several  talook  cntcherries  to  the  collector’s  treasury 
at  Calient  (and  scarcely  a week  pnsses  that  parties  of  10  to  100  of  those  slaves  do  not  arrive) ; 
or  when  bringing  stolen  property  with  parties  of  robbers,  sent  in  by  the  different  police 
officers;  or  when  carrying  the  Company’s  tobacco  from  the  several  depots  for  sale  to  the 
talook  and  revenue  cutcherries ; on  all  which  occasions  they  are  guarded  by  kolknrs  (armed 
peons)  or  choorulnknr  (persons  with  canes)  to  prevent  their  running  away;  and  it  must  he 
confessed,  that  it  is  no  less  a source  of  complaint  to  the  masters,  than  grievance  to  their 
slaves  to  be  so  worked. 


Para.  4.  During  my  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  discontents  that  led  to  the  disturbances 
in  the  mountninous  region  of  Wyn&d  in  181*2,  the  seizure  of  their-slnves  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  and  I,  in  consequence,  pledged  myself  that  this  oppressive  practice  should  be 
discontinued ; repeatedly,  however,  have  I had  to  witness  the  disregard  on  the  part  of  the 
other  executive  servants,  of  this  my  solemn  promise  to  the  people  of  that  country.  On  one 
occasion,  while  on  my  return  from  delivering  the  gaol  at  Seringapatam,  in  duly  18*20,  1 was 
met  in  the  Peria  Pass  by  several  hundred  coorcliers,  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  “ who.J 
after  reminding  me  of  my  promises  that  they  should  not  be  seized  and  made  to  servo  as 
coolies,  complained  of  the  almost  daily  violation  thereof  by  the  revenue  servants,  and  four  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  having  followed  me  to  Telliclierry,  to  complain  of  these  and  other 
grievances,  I forwarded  their  petitions  to  the  magistrate,  with  directions  to  afford  them  prompt 
and  effectual  redress,  aud  especially  to  issue  positive  orders  to  the  local  servants  to  desist 
front  pressing  and  seizing  coorcliers,  panniar  and  chmunnr  (slaves),  or  any  description  of 
cultivators  ; as  also  from  demanding  supplies  of  any  kind  front  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  not  the  means  of  providing  them  instead,  however,  of  obeying  these  my  instructions, 
the  collector  justified  the  practice,  in  which,  1 regret  to  say,  he  was  countenanced  bv  the 
Government  itself,  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  was  a necessary  evil;  since  then  the  coorcliers 
and  slaves  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wynad  have  been  subject  to  this  most  intolerable  grievance, 


• Correspondence  with  Mr.  Brown  Forwarded  with  my  Letter  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
201  It  April  1810. — Notin  Slavery  in  India  Documents. 

f East  India  Documents,  foL  602. 

:f  Extract  from  my  Letter  to  Government,  dated  15lh  August  1820. 

§ To  which  I received  Lite  following  reply  : The  Governor  in  Council  fears  that  the  hardships  and 
Bufferings  to  which  (lie  inhabitants  are  subjected  by  being  pressed  lo  serve  ns  coolies  cannot  be  entirely 
prevented.  * * * * In  Malabar  they  are  aggravated  by  the  difference  of  climate  above  and  below 
tho  Ghauts,  and. by  the  fatal  effects  of  cither, climato  uoo  ' ' ' " “ * 
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and  which  would  have  again  been  resisted  by  them,  but  that  they  stand  in  awe  of  the  power  of 
Government.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  at  present  exists,  an  idea  may  be  formed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  native  servant,  “ the  cutwal  at  Kuddalore  in  Wynnd  threw  up  his  appoint- 
ment  rather  tliftn  be  instrumental  in  such  oppression  and  cruelty.”" 

(G)  Para.  1.  No  exception  is  made  of  slaves  in  tlie  General  Regulations;  neither  has  any 
specific  provision  been  made  for  their  better  treatment,  or  more  effectual  protection  umihist 
kidnappers,  though  so  far  hack  as  the  year  1812  (before  the  receipt  in  India  of  Act  ,11  Geo.  8. 
c.  23)  I submitted,  through  the  prescribed  channel  of  tlie  Provincial  Court,  such  rules  as 
appeared  to  me  to  be  wanting  to  put  a stop  to  the  then  prevailing  traffic  carrying  on  by  land 
in  slaves,  and  even  free-born  children ; and  amongst  them  a particular  clause  (4, section  27j-j 
"to  secure  to  slaves,  whether  sick  or  well,  able  or  unable  to  work,  on  all  occasions  a daily 
allowance  of  wholesome  food,  and  suitable  provision  in  clothes  and  habitation  and  repeatedly 
since  t have  I reported  to  my  superiors  the  necessity  of  some  such  measure,  but  without  any 
effect  whatever.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  subject  wns  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  as  I find  tlie  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  so  recently  as  the  1 2th  December 
1821,  say,  “ We  are  told  that  part  of  the  people  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Malabar  (an 
article  of  very  unwelcome  intelligence,  they  add)  are  held  as  slnves;  that  they  are  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  marketable  property.  "§ 

Para.  2.  Mr.  Warden,  late  second  judge  of  the  Provincial  Court,  seems  to  think  that  a 
simple  chastisement  will  be  overlooked  by  tlie  collector  (magistrate;  and  by  the  court  || ; this, 
I presume,  is  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Mahomedan  law  (the  criminal  law  of  the  land) 
sanctions  such  inflictions ; but  upon  a reference  to  what  that  law  really  is  on  this  question, 
it  will  he  found  that  no  man,  except  a Mussulman,  cun  have  the  right  of  property  over 
another,  anil  then  only  when  he  was  an  infidel  taken  in  amis  fighting  against  the  faith, 
thereby  implying  a country  under  Mahomedan  and  not  under  British  rule. 

Para.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  Hindoo  and  common  law  (the  civil  law  of  the 
land),  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted  with  that  law,  that,  as  far  as  regards 
protection  to  a slave,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a dead  letter,  seeing  that  the  commis- 
sion of  violence,  or  of  any  offence  upon  the  persons  of  slaves,  does  not  affect  their  state  of 
bondage,  and  that  the  ruling  power  has  not  the  right  of  granting  his  manumission : and  what 
slave  would,  let  me  ask,  under  such  circumstances,  dare  to  appeal  to  the  laws?  Again,  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  informing  slaves  of  the  laws,  from  their  want  of  intelligence,  and  the 
distance  they  are  kept  at  by  the  native  establishments ; the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining relief'  under  them  ; and,  above  all,  as  l before  hinted  at,  the  dread  of  attempting  to 
oppose  a power  beneath  which  it  has  become  habitual  to  bend ; ail  which  must  and  do  give 
almost  impunity  to  tyrannical  masters. 

Para.  4.  Ancl  here  I beg  to  call  the  Board's  pointed  attention  te  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  my  circuit  reports,  ns  well  in  confirmation  of  the  above  observations,  ns  to  prove 
how  very  erroneous  are  all  such  notions  ns  “ that  the  slaves  are  protected “ that  cruel 
treatment  is  punished  j"  that,  “ a slave  does  apply  to  the  courts  of  justice  and,  11  that  a 
court  of  justice  requires  a master  to  support  liis  slave,  &c.H  and  more  especially  Mr.  Vaughan's 
assertions,  namely,  that  “ the  slaves  are  as  well  protected  by  the  laws  as  any  other  race  of 
beings,"  and  that  “ they  may  be  viewed  in  any  light  but  that  of  an  abject  and  horrid  state 
of  bondage**." 

“ ff  Adverting  to  tbe  facts  elicited  during  the  foregoing  trial,  it  will  no  longer  be  denied 
that  cruelties  are  practised  upon  the  slaves  of  Malabar,  and  that  our  courts  and  entcherries  are 
no  restraints  upon  then-  owners  or  employers,  for  whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  the  Gherooman  Koorry  Noryady,  or  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death,  there  can  be  none  ns  to  the  fact  of  his  nose  having  been  amputated,  as  well  as 
those  of  three  other  slaves  belonging  to  tlie  same  owner ; and  that,  although  the  case  had 
come  before  the  magistrate,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  such  horrid 
barbarities  to  justice.  Upon  tlie  latter  head  it  may  be  argued,  that  the  slaves  themselves 
preferred  no  complaint ; but  if  it  is  to  depend  upon  the  slaves  themselves  to  sue  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  their  situation  must  be  hopeless  indeed,  for  having  no  means  of  subsist- 
ence independent  of  their  owners  or  employers,  their  repairing  to  and  attending  upon  a 
public  cutcherry,is  a thing  physically  impossible,  aud  even  those  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
that  require  all  complaints  to  he  preferred  in  writing,  were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  the 
slaves ; and  they  were  exempted  from  tlie  payment  of  tolls  at  the  numerous  ferries  they 
would  have  to  pass  ; and  though  an  allowance  were  made  to  them  by  Government  during 
their  detention  at  the  cutchemes  and  courts,  unless  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  property  over 

slaves 


* I have  within  the  Inst  few  months  received  a letter  from  the  cutwal  himself  to  this  effect ; the 
letter  is  forthcoming, 
t Slavery  in  India  Documents,  fob  739. 

I Ditto,  fol.  760,  761,  815,  825,  907,  928. 

| Slavery  in  India  documents,  fol.  909,  para.  108. 

I Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Question  1898. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Warden  before  Select  Committee  of  IIouso  of  Lords,  Questions  1874,  1880,  & 
1887. 

**  Mr.  Vaughan’s  Letter  to  theBonrd  of  Revenue,  dated  20th  July  1814,  para.  14  &20,  Slavery  in 
India  Documents,  fol.  846. 

tt  Circuit  Report  for  2d  Sessions  of  1823,  para.  64.  Ditto,  fol.  928. 

(445. — I.)  4b, 
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slaves  was  the  penalty  for  ill  usage,  their  situation  would  only  become  more  intolerable  than 
Appendix  (K.)  it  was  before  they  complained."  , 

Para.  5.  As  1 have  already  said,  no  exception  is  made  of  slaves  iu  tlu;  General  Regulations. 

Slavery.  There  was  an  objection  started  by  the  Provincial  Court  of  Circuit  in  1812  (but  it  was  quite 
a novel  doctrine),  relative  to  the  depositions  of  the  kidnapped  76  slaves  and  freeborn  children 
I discovered  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brown,  namely,  “ that  a prosecution  could  not  be  sup- 
ported against  the  perpetration  of  that  heinous  offence,  unless  a charge  shall  have  been 
previously  preferred  by  the  owners  of  the  bondsmen,  parents  and  relations  of  the  freeborn 
children,  and  other  evidence  adduced  thereof;”  and  another  reason  assigned  for  refusing  to 
proceed  to  trial  was,  that  “the  law  officer  objected  to  the  legality  of  the  Sirkar  vakeel 
(Government  pleader)  being  appointed  a prosecutor,  whilst  the  parents  or  ^ relations  of  the 
freeborn  children,  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  sold  ns  slaves,  were  existing the  consequence 
was,  that  all  these  dealers  in  human  flesh  were  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  These  cases  were 
fully  reported  to  the  Madras  Government. 

Para.  6.  The  following  were  my  observations  upon  these  dicta  of  the  judges  and  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Court  of  Circuit : “ Why  the  declarations,  and  above  all  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  so  many  individuals  are  to  go  to  naught  on  the  present  occaj 1 n,  I cannot 
comprehend  ; evidence  of  slaves  has  never  before  been  rejected  in  a British  co<r/t  of  justice ; 
anol  there  are  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  before  the 
judges  of  the  Provincial  Court  upon  the  complaint  and  testimony  of  pooliars  (slaves)  ; and 
others  again  where  slaves,  and  even  one  of  Mr.  Brown's,  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
banishment  for  life.  If  these  people  are  not  then  disqualified  from  giving  evidence,  if  they 
are  amenable  in  their  own  persons  to  the  laws,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  reason  or 
justice  to  deny  them  the  full  benefit  of  and  protection  afforded  by  those  laws.  The  servitude 
they  are  doomed  to  by  the  usages  of  their  country  is  sufficiently  deplorable  and  humiliating 
without  our  adding  to  their  degradation."* 

Para.  7.  Again  I observe  j,  in  answer  to  the  second  caxise  for  not  trying  these  moplas,  on 
the  ground  of  the  illegality  of  the  Sirkar  vakeel  prosecuting,  “ 1 can  only  say  the  objection 
lias  never  before  been  made,  although  many  prosecutions  have  been  carried  on  at  the  suit  of 
Government  from  the  absence,  accidental,  unavoidable,  or  intentional,  of  the  complainant 
to  prosecute  ; and  if  this  had  not  been  done,  the  ends  of  justice  would,  and  may  still  he, 
defeated  by  every  offender  who  has  money,  influence,  or  address  sufficient  to  bribe,  intimidate, 
or  prevent  their  accusers  coming  forward ; in  the  present  instance  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, either  on  the  score  of  expediency,  justice,  or  humanity,  a case  where  the  appointment 
of  a person  in  that  capacity  is  so  necessary  ; because  the  best  laws  will  not  execute  them- 
selves ; and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  parents  or  relations  of  the  freeborn  children  stolen 
as  they  are  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Travancore,  ever  will  know where  their  children 
were  carried  ; or  even  admitting  that  they  do  know  of  their  having  been  transported  to 
Malabar,  and  that  part  of  them  were  in  the  possession  of  a European,  in  the  state  of  ignor- 
ance and  dread  the  people  of  Travancore  are  of  British  subjects  and  British  laws,  it  is  hardly 
likoly  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  the  coinage  to  come  before  a British  court  of  justice 
in  the  character  of  a prosecutor  of  a European  in  Malabar  ; there  is  a local,  painful  as  it  is 
to  me  to  say  it,  and  a more  powerful  obstacle  to  deter  individuals  from  prosecuting  Mr.  Brown, 
or  any  one  of  that  party  before  the  Provincial  Court ; but  though  the  Travau corions  may 
not  be  aware  of  this  bias  in  favour  of  individuals,  if  they  do  chance  to  hear  where  their 
cliildren  and  slaves  are,  they  will  also  hear  the  protection  that  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Brown 
by  tlie  Provincial  Court  in  these  his  unlawful  acquisitions." 

Para.  8.  Those  absurd  distinctions  in  the  Mahomedan  law  which  excepted  the  evidence 
of  slaves,  whether  quani  slaves,  or  because  not  of  the  Mahomedan  religion,  or  that  they  were 
prosecutors,  or  stood  in  the  situation  of  prosecutors,  from  having  been  injured  by  their 
master  or  person  accused  ; or  that  they  were  women,  or  any  other  personal  distinction,  have 
been  superseded  by  a specific  § enactment  passed  on  the  29th  August  1 829.  Now,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  pretext  for  denying  to  slaves  the  right  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  the 
same  as  freeborn  persons ; aud  it  is  but  justice  to  the  whole  of  the  slave  castes  to  say  that 
I have  generally  found  that  their  evidence  is  to  be  depended  upon  fully  as  much  as 
(Mr.  Warden  thinks  tboir  evidence  is  as  much,  if  not  more-]  to  he  relied  on  than  that  of) 
freeborn  persons,  provided,  that  is,  their  master  has  not  been  tampering  with  them,  when, 
through  apprehension  of  bis  anger,  they  would  hardly  dare  to  depose  otherwise  than  he  had 
tutored  them. 

Para.  9.  I have  already  shown, : that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Malabar,  a master  was 
accountable  to  no  person  for  the  file  of  his  own  slave,  hut  was  the  legal  judge  of  his  offence, 
and  might  punish  him  by  death.  This  severity  was  moderated  H so  far  in  Mnlabar  as  to  make 
a master  amenable  to  punishment,  if  "he  put  his' slave  to  death  without  a cause  ; and  since 
the  establishment  of  British  rule,  numerous  instances  of  conviction  of  free  persons  for  the 

murder 


* Letter,  dated  29th  February  1812,  para,  85.  East  India  Slavery  Documents,  fol.  682. 
t Para.  61.  Ditto,  677. 

j Col.  Muuro,  the  British  Resident,  reported  ( vide  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Baber,  29th  Nov.  1812)  that  he 
had  received  numerous  complaints  of  the  disappearance  of  cliildren,  but  all  his  inquiries  at  the  time 
could  not  develops  the  causa. 

Reg.  VII.  A.D.  1829,  Fort  St.  George. 

I|  Evidence  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Question  1875. 

*ij  S(‘f  First  Commissioner’s  Report,  11  Oct.  1793. 
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murder  and  maiming  of  slaves,  brought  to  light  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  police, 
will  be  found  on  the  calendars  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Malabar  and  (Janara ; at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  laws*  do  not  extend  to  them  adequate  protection,  or  they  /; 
would  not  so  frequently  seek  an  asylum  in  the  neighbouring  states  of  Coorg  and  Mysore  ; -j 
no  people  in  the  world,  miserable  as  their  condition  is,  are  more  attached  to  their  natale 
solum  than  they  are,  and  they  would  be  the.  last  to  fly  it,  if  they  could  possibly  live  in 
security,  and  enjoy  that  comfortable  state  of  existence  which  they  might  acquire  by  their 
labour,  and  are,  I conceive,  especially  entitled  to  from  their  masters. 

(H)  Para.  1.  Domestic  slaves  in  general  are  entirely  independent  of,  and  owe  no  sort  of 
obedience  to,  any  person  but  their  master  or  his  family  ; nob  so  with  the  agrestic  slaves  on 
the  Malabar  coast ; who,  as  far  as  relates  to  caste  distinctions,  may  be  considered  as  under 
bondage  to  all  Hindoo  freeborn  persons : these  are,  however,  confined  to  leaving  the  roucl, 
and  other  external  marks  of  inferiority  ; and  in  this  point  of  view,  more  of  a religious  than 
a civil  obligation,  and  could,  I apprehend,  be  exacted  only  as  long  as  the  slavery  or  caste 
continue.  These  absurd  distinctions,  however,  are  rapidly  wearing  away,  especially  in 
Canara;  and  in  North  Malabar  they  are  much  less  attended  to  than  in  the  Southern  division. 
At  Calicut  indeed,  though  the  seat  of  a zillah  court,  and  head  station  of  the  principal 
collector,  they  are  perhaps  even  more  prevalent  than  during  the  period  of  the  native 
government. 

Para.  2.  I recollect,  not  many  years  ago,  a Tiyer  (whose  house  was  situated  in  a narrow 
part  of  the  high  road  at  Calicut),  used  to  daily  place  himself  in  such  a situation  in  front  of 
it,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  one  of  the  slave  caste  passing  without  polluting  him, 
which  ha  dare  nob  do.  The  Tiyer  in  his  turn  made  a profit  of  this  his  situation,  and  actually 
exacted  money,  or  a portion  of  whatever  the  poor  slaves  happened  to  have  at  the  time, 
before  he  would  stir  from  the  spot  +. 

Para  3.  Another  instance  of  this  caste  tyranny  occurred  also  at  Calicut  in  a person  of  the 
Tiyer  caste : a servant  of  a gentleman  (Sir  James  Home)  having  been  taken  suddenly  ill, 
bis  master  humanely,  and  probably  through  ignorance,  or  more  probably  disregard  of  these 
absurd  caste  distinctions,  sent  him  to  his  home  in  his  palanquin.  As  it  was  contrary  to 
custom  for  Tiyers  to  be  so  carried,  a party  of  Nairs  waylay  the  Tiyer  servant,  and  severely 
beat  him,  besides  doing  great  damage  to  the  palanquin.  It  is  true  such  instances  of  tyranny 
are  not  very  common,  even  at  Calicut,  and  they  are  merely  mentioned  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  deference  or  submission  exacted  by  other  persons  than  masters  over  slaves. 

Para.  4.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  my  circuit  reports  is  still  more  characteristic 
of  this  peculiar  feature  in  Malabar  observances  : 

“ The  prisoner,  a Nair,  named  Chataneliata  Wallia  Rumen,  was  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  Oheria  Rumen,  the  brother  of  the  prosecutrix.  The  law  officer  declared  the  charge 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  eye  witnesses,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  liable  to  death,  which 
tutwa  was  confirmed  by  the  law  officers  of  the  I’oujdarry  Adawlut,  by  which  court  the  prisoner 
was  adjudged  to  suffer  death.  This  was  one  of  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked  murders 
that  1ms  ever  come  before  me.  The  deceased  was  the  prisoner’s  own  nephew,  and  was 
returning  from  Ins  daily  occupation,  with  his  labourers,  one  of  whom  was  a slave,  when 
they  met  the  prisoner  in  a narrow  lane  returning  from  bathing,  who  called  out  to  the  low 
caste  people  to  give  him  the  road  ; but  not  doing  so  with  the  expedition  prisoner  expected, 
he  flew  into  a most  violent  rage  with  his  nephew,  and  without  any  the  slightest  provocation, 
went  up  to  him  with  his  drawn  knife  and  stabbed  him  to  the  lieart| 

(I)  Para.  1.  I have  already  given  my  opinion,  that  all  the  agrestic  slaves  on  the  Malabar 
coast  were  originally  attached  to  the  soil ; there  are  many,  I am  aware,  most  respectable 
authorities  who  think  otherwise,  but  who  admit  that  if  the  soil  be  overstocked  the  surplus 
slaves  are  sold,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging,  that  then-  numbers  have  been  decreasing  §, 
while  all  other  classes  of  the  people  have  been  increasing. 

(J)  Para.  1.  Hindoos  worship,  like  their  free  eounti-ymon,  a vai-iety  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
which  are  represented  by  rude  stones,  logs  of  wood,  or  pottery  ; these  are  placed  on  a 
pedestal  or  stool,  called  Peetum,  on  hearths  or  pavements  called  Taras,  in  the  open  air,  or 
under  cover,  in  buildings  called  Kotum-ka.wa,  Mannabawum  and  Airiyumlcootiyum,  under 
the  shade  of  the  ali-poola  or  kanyera  trees  ; some  are  inclosed  within  walls.  In  those  of 
the  higher  castes,  an  image  of  granite  stone  (Sheela  bimmen)  is  placed,  upon  which  oil  is 
poured;  it  is  also  decked  out  with  flowers.  On  many  of  these  peetums,  or  altars,  there  is 
nothing  hut  a tri-shoolo,  trident  of  iron,  or  walla,  a Bword||,  and  generally  a curved  one, 
called  Kadatila  (similar  to  the  Akinokee  of  the  ancient  Scythians).  Every  mountain,  hill, 
forest,  field,  river,  &c.  has  its  appropriate  deity  ; those  generally  worshipped  are  Marinina, 
Mariappeu,  Badrakalli-clmmoony-kariatten,  Kooty  Chatten,  Kariwilly,  Polakooty,  and 
Bhagawady,  for  which  latter,  as  nature  personified,  or  mother  of  all  things,  all  natives  of 
Malabar  have  a particular  veneration.  Their  Poojaeheyoonawara,  or  officiating  priests,  are 
persons  of  their  own  castes  respectively.  At  particular  ceremonies  they  have  lights,  and 
heat  drams  called  Kotum  and  Waddium,  and  sacrifice  fowls,  and  make  Oota,  offerings  of 
meat,  rice,  cocoa  nuts,  honey  and  spirituous  liquors,  to  propitiate  Boothangul  (evil  spirits), 

Meediamar 


* See  concluding  para,  to  Answer  15  of  this  Paper. 

!Col.  Welsh’s  Reminiscences,  vol.ii.  p.  110. 

Circuit  Report,  2d  Sessions,  1821,  para.  61. 

Mr.  Warden's  Evidence  before  Committee  of  House  ol'  Lords,  Question,  1903. 
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Meediiunar  (mediators),  or  to  Pratliangul  (souls  or  spirits  of  departed  relatives),  also  to 

Appendix  (K.)  Gooriknnuar  and  Mooralcanner,  the  protecting  deities  of  their  country  ; their  idea  of  a future 

state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is,  that  bad  men  become  Pishftsba  (evil  spirits),  while  good 

Slavery.  men  COI1tiuue  to  hover  about  their  eavtlily  or  mortal  dwellings ; some  believe  in  transmigra- 

tion; they  have  also  some  confused  notions  of  a place  of  torment,  called  Naragum,  and  of 
beatitude,  called  Swargum  or  Mocksham. 

Para.  2.  The  higher  castes  burn,  others  bury  tlieir  dead,  they  then  drink  toddy,  but  fast 
that  day.  They  observe  a ceremony  called  Putta  Natee,  andKakooka;  the  higher  castes 
observe  the  former,  which  is  as  follows  : as  soon  as  life  is  departed,  they  set  up  a green  leaf 
of  the  karimpannn  (brab  tree),  upon  which  it  is  supposed  the  waioo,  breath  or  soul,  lights; 
upon  tills  they  pour  maddium  (liquor) : after  the  7th,  9tli,  11th  or  1 3th  day  this  leaf  is  de- 
posited in  the  poodikallum  (earthen  pot),  containing  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  which  is  then 
buried  under  a tree  at  or  near  the  place  of  tlieir  birth.  The  kakooka  literally  is  an  offering  to 
crows;  it  is  a sort  of  cake,  made  of'  kawaga  grass,  leaves  of  the  cheroloo  plant  and  seed  of 
ella,  mixed  up  with  channanum  (cow  dung)  and  ghee ; if  the  crows  eat  it,  it  is  a good  omen, 
if  not,  a bad  one. 

Para,  3.  In  Caunva  they  worship  also  numerous  deities,  represented  by  stones,  wood,  and 
pottery,  on  peetums  or  pedestals  in  open  places,  under  trees  and  inside  buildings  ; they  have 
also  swords  and  shook  (tridents)  on  these  altars ; bells  suspended  under  trees  are  not 
uncommon.  In  the  houses  of  some  of  the  castes  a swinging  shelf  is  suspended,  on  which  an 
earthen  jar  of  water  is  placed,  dedicated  to  tlieir  household  god.  The  general  names  of  their 
gods  are  Kiln  Dawum,  Gooli,  Masti-haigooli,  Sami,  Kndiya,  Mooduli,  Maroo  or  Mari, 
Poonjootooli,  &c. ; but  the  most  common  worship  is  to  Boot,  the  Devil,  represented  by  a Btone 
on  a peetum,  in  an  open  square  inclosed  by  a wall,  to  which  fowls,  fruit,  grain,  and  liquor,  are 
offered,  to  propitiate  him  or  appease  his  wratli. 

Pain.  4'.  Both  in  Ganava  and  Malabar  some  of  t-lie  slave  castes  are  supposed  to  have 
commerce  with  evil  spirits,  and  to  possess  Mantrmn  (the  magic  art,  and  literally  the  Manteis 
of  the  Greeks).  The  belief  Is,  that  sickness  to  man  or  beast  is  occasioned  by  their  prayogum 
(spells)  or  odi  (incantations) ; they  also  foretell  events.  Mr.  Warden  has  stated*,  and  correctly 
too,  “ that  the  superstition  of  the  country  is  so  great,  that  neighbours  very  often  resort  to 
these  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  loose  destruction  among  the  cattle  and  families  of 
those  whom  they  have  any  hatred  against.”  The  delusion  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  slaves 
themselves  believe  they  possess  this  supernatural  gift. 

Para.  5.  I will  quote  one  instance  of  this  kind  that  came  before  me  while  presiding  at  a 
court  of  sessions  of  gaol  delivery  in  Malabar : “ There  were  two  prisoners,  both  e her  mar  slaves, 
named  G'ooty  Telloota  and  Ciiengnly  Wallia  Yelloota,  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  pro- 
secutor's elder  brother,  by  beating  him,  forcing  him  to  swallow  mud  and  obnoxious  medicines, 
and  visiting  him  with  evil  spirits,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  the  third  day  afterwards ; 
they  were  both  acquitted,  and  ought  uot  to  have  been  committed  for  trial,  the  only  evidence 
against  them  to  tlm  fact  of  murder  being  their  own  alleged  confessions  before  the  talook, 
wherein  they  accused  themselves  of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased,  by  means 
which,  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  they  could  not  possess ; nothing  in  fact  could 
exceed  the  absurdity  and  incredibility  of  tlieir  relation,  or  show  in  a stronger  point  of 
view,  the  extent  to  which  the  natives  carry  their  superstitious  be-lief  in  the  agency  and 
powers  of  evil  sjjirifcs*!*.*’ 

Para.  6.  Tln-oughout  Malabar,  especially  amongst  the  koorcliers  and  other  mountaineers, 
they  have  Wellachapad,  (delivery  of  oracles),  on  stated  ceremonies,  on  which  occasions  the 
officiating  person  works  himself  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy , and  when  inspired,  or 
the  Daive  eutnea  upon  them,  as  they  say.  they  hegiu  to  shiver,  than  to  swell,  foam  at  the 
mouth,  gnash  their  teeth,  tear  tlieir  hair,  cut  their  ilcsli;  during  all  which  time  they  are 
thundering  out  all  sorts  of  anathemas,  attributing  all  their  calamities  to  the  neglect  of  their 
Moorikarniav.  In  times  of  public  commotion,  these  Wellaclmpud  were  universally  resorted 
to  by  the  Pycliu  Rajal  and  other  rebel  leaders,  and  most  powerful  instruments  they  were  in 
their  hands,  nob  only  to  overawe  the  people  in  general,  but  to  work  upon  the  imaginations 
of  the  natives  in  our  own  service ; and  their  influence  has  been  so  great  as  actually  to  un- 
nerve the  most  loyal  and  gallant  of  our  soldiers,  mid  to  expose  our  officers  to  the  most 
imminent  perils.  On  one  memorable  occasion  in  Wynacl,  our  sepoys  actually  threw  down 
their  muskets,  believing  them  t.o  he  enchanted,  and  that  they  would  not  go  ofl'j  saying  it  was 
unavailing  to  contend  against  the  enemy  while  the  gods  were  on  tlieir  side  ; and,  but  for  the 
speed  of  tlieir  horses  and  night  coming  on,  nothing  could  have  saved  our  officers  § from 
certain  destruction. 

With  respect  to  the  morals  of  the  slaves,  I should  say  there  is  much  less  profligacy  and 
depravity  among  them  than  their  more  civilized  countrymen  ; drunkenness  is  tlieir  besetting 
sin,  when  they  can  get  liquor ; hub,  except  pilfering?  in  plantations  and  grain  fields,  the 

higher 


* Evidence  before  tlio  Committee  of  Lords,  Question  1912. 
f Cireuit  Report,  2d  Sessions,  1821,  para  (id.  —Not  in  East  India  Documents. 
t ^ee  copy  of  t.lic  Neayogunt  or  inundate  of  tliu  Moovikarmnr,  proclaimed  by  the  Pyche  R»Jn> 
ami  the  universal  panic  afforded  thereby,  communicated  by  Mr.  Warden,  the  Principal  Collector  to 
Mr.  Bailor,  in  November  1805. 
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higher  crimes  of  gang  or  highway  robbery  are  by  no  moans  common;  when  they  have  gone  

on  plundering  excursions,  it  has  generally  been  as  coolies,  to  bring  away  the  booty : circum-  Appendix  (K.) 

ventiou,  chicanery,  fraud,  and  perjury,  so  common  to  all  other  natives,  are  lmrdly  known  to  

them  ; but  acts  of  ferocity  and  cruelty  are  too  common,  ns  will  be  seen  by  the  following  (3.)  Answers  of 
wretched  picture  given  oi'  them  by  one  of  the  Provincial  Court  judges : '* * * §'•  -Baber,  Esq. 

“In  three  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the  perpetrators  were  of  that  wretched  and  degraded 
class  of  human  beings  who  have  been  so  frequently  described  under  die  names  of  Pooliar, 

Chermer,  Paviiar,  and  Adiar ; they  are  born  in  a state  of  slavery,  and  treated  as  such  by  their 
masters,  who  transfer  them  from  one  to  another  by  sale:,  mortgage,  or  hire.  They  are,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  they  are  reduced  and  held,  abso- 
lutely brutal  in  their  conduct,  and  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
are  extremely  malicious  and  vindictive,  carrying  the  latter  spirit  to  the  most  shocking 
extremities  on  occasions  of  the  slightest  provocation,  apparently  regardless  of,  or  perhaps 
incapable  of,  reflection  on  the  consequences*.” 

Para.  7.  The  Coocliers,  or  mountaineer  how-and-anow  men,  are,  1 know,  considered 
treacherous,  and  in  general  have  been  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  us  ; this  is  partly 
owing  to  their  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  facility  of  being  worked  upon  by  their  more  wily 
and  designing  countrymen,  the  Lowlamlers.  I have,  however,  invariably  found  them  faithful, 
after  they  have  once  submitted  to  mo,  and  on  the  numerous  occasions  f I have  put  their 
fidelity  to  the  test,  never  have  they  betrayed  me,  though  no  man  has  made  more  frequent 
and  awful  examples  of  them  than,  unhappily,  my  public  duties  have  rendered  unavoidable. 

They  are  sensible  of,  and  acknowledge  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  unvarying  pro- 
tection (where  I could  afford  it)  they  have  received  from  me,  in  spite  of  every  opposition  ; 
and  this  has  engendered  a sentiment  of  respect  and  gratitude  bordering  on  veneration,  and 
which  will  only  cease  with  their  lives ; so  notorious  is  this  feeling,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  use  my  name  as  a sort  of  oath  or  talisman  $ (Baber  Sahibaincln  anna  ittu 
are  the  words  used)  on  every  oppression  they  are  subject  to.  Many  European  travellers 
have  also  found  my  name  efficacious  in  procuring  their  wants  in  those  parts,  where  a 
purwanua  order  from  a person  in  authority  has  failed  to  do  so. 

Para..  8.  Although  the  ceremony  of  marringe  is  observed,  the  contract  is  not  indissoluble  ; 
the  man  may  separate  from  his  wife,  and  also,  provided  he  has  her  consent,  part  with  her  to 
another,  on  his  paying  back  to  his  master  bis  marriage  expenses;  which  seems  but  just,  since 
be  originally  defrayed  them,  and  must  again  if  his  slave  takes  another  wife.  These 
separations  are  not  by  any  means  common,  and  when  they  do  happen,  are  less  owing  to 
themselves  than  their  masters  ; for  no  people  are  more  attached  to  each  other,  or  to  their 
families  than  they  are ; none  carry  their  resentments  further  where  the  wife  has  been 
unfaithful^.  I recollect  trying  a slave  for  the  murder  of  another,  merely  for  receiving  bis 
wife  into  his  hut  during  a short  period  he  was  obliged  to  fly  his  home,  in  consequence  of  his 
master's  severe  treatment  of  him  ; and  many  such  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  the  oriminal  courts. 

Para.  9.  In  the  volume  on  “ East  India  Slavery”  laid  before  Parliament,  will  be  found  a 
striking  instance  of  this  tyranny  of  masters  in  prohibiting  a female  slave  living  with  her 
husband.  Mr.  Warden,  the  presiding  judge’s  notice  of  it  is  as  follows  || : “ The  two  cases  tried 
in  Canara,  wherein  the  accused  were  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  their  slaves  by 
severe  chastisement,  induced  me  to  make  inquiry  at  Mangalore  regarding  the  prevailing 
custom  in  instances  wherein  the  slave  of  one  master  marries  the  slave  of  another,  and  par- 
ticularly whether  their  respective  owner's  can  prevent  them  from  living  together.  The 
frequent  absence  from  his  master’s  work,  which  occasioned  the  deceased’s  chastisement,  in 
one  of  the  above  cases,  was  owing  to  visits  to  bis  wife,  who  resided  at  a,  distance  on  her 
master’s  estate,  who  would  not  allow  her  to  live  with  her  husband.”  Mi-.  Warden,  upon 
satisfying  himself  that  " it  was  usual  for  the  female  slave  to  reside  with  her  husband, 
suggested  that,  under  the  authority  of  Government,  the  obligation  be  enforced  upon  owners 
to  allow  their  married  slaves  to  live  together.  The  Government  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
enactment  of  a new  Regulation'll. 

Para.  10.  That  the  courts  and  magistrates  were  bound,  by  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Regulations,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves, 
as  a general  principle  I admit ; and  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Legislature,  that  in  all 

cases, 


* Circuit  Report,  2d  Sessions,  1815. — Not  in  East  India  Slavery  Documents. 

t Sec  my  notice  of  the  two  Coorcliers,  who  lost  their  lives  while  using  their  best  efforts  to  persuade 
their  brethreu,  thou  in  open  rebellion,  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  mu,  para.  11.  of  my  Letter  to 
Government,  May  12,  1812. 

t Col.  Welsh,  Captain  Bevun,  and  other  officers  now  in  England,  have  repeatedly  witnessed  this 
extraordinary  attachment. 

§ Mr.  Vaughan  writes  that  lie  lias  observed,  “whilst  the  contract  lasts,  a wonderful  degree  of 
jealousy  and  teiiaciousness  of  family  honour,  when  contrasted  with  the  general  appearance,  habits, 
and  apparently  brutish  stupidity  of  these  castes.” 

| Fifst  Session,  1825,  folio  93(5. 

IF  Their  words  arc,  “ If  the  usage  of  the  country  imposes  ou  the  owners  the  obligation  to  allow 
their  married  slaves  to  live  together,  the  Governor  in  Council  secs  no  reason  against  adopting  the 
circuit  judge’s  suggestion,  that  the  magistrate  should  be  required  to  enforce  that  obligation ; and 
again,  as  the  rights  of  tho  master  over  the  slave  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  limits  assigned 
to  them,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  tlm  court  and  magistrates  are  bound  to  respect  the 
one,  and  yet  without  power  to  enforce  tho  other. 

(115—1.)  4n3 
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cases,  strict  justice  be  impartially  administered  ; but  how  stands  the  fact  between  the  slave 
Appendix  (K.)  and  bis  master  ? Can  it  be  denied  that  their  excluded  condition,  their  ignorance,  their 

poverty,  their  impurity,  compared  with  the  ability,  the  affluence,  the  influence,  and  high 

Slavery.  bearing  of  those  they  have  to  contend  with,  do  present  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  getting  redress'  unless  their  masters  step  forward  to  see  justice  dono  to  them  ; and  can 
there  be  a stronger  fact  of  tbe  want  of  adequate  protection  from  our  courts  and  magistrates, 
than  the  case  of  tliis  poor  slave,  who  had  no  other  means  of  visiting  his  wile  than  by  stealth 
as  it  were,  and  this  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ! 

Para.  11.  There  is  no  legal  objection,  that  I am  aware  of,  to  slaves  possessing  property 
of  their  own,  independent  of  their  masters : out  of  all  the  examinations  sent  up  by  the  late 
collector,  Mr.  Vaughan*,  there  are  but  tlu-ee  wherein  it  is  contended  that  “ whatever  slaves 
may  acquire,  the  master  has  a right  to  and  those  are  from  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  less  civilized  country  of  Wynad,  where  they  have,  I know,  many  peculiar  customs ; it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  neither  of  the  other  depositions  is  the  right  unequivocally  admitted, 
they  merely  allow  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  coupled  or  rather  qualified  witli  the  condition 
of  doing  their  master’s  workf  Mr.  Warden  mentions  as  a laefc  AviLhin  his  knowledge, 

“ One  of  the  Zamonin’s  slaves  holding  property  of  his  own,  though  it  is  the  only  one  he  can 
call  to  recollection  Pandara  Kanaken,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Malabar,  is,  I imagine,  the 
instance  in  question.  In  North  Malabar  there  is  one  also  named  Karimbai  Poolla,  Avho 
has  considerable  property  of  his  own,  and  is,  I understand,  quite  independent  of  any  master. 
Some  of  the  slaves  sow  dry  grains  and  cultivate  yams,  and  I have  seen  also  a feAv  plaintnia 
trees,  and  now  and  then  a solitary  jack  tree,  in  the  ground  adjoining  then-  cliala  huts,  the 
fruits  of  Avliich  they  enjoy,  but  the  right  in  the  soil  and  in  the  tree,  is  in  the  master : not  so 
in  Canara ; there  they  are  allowed  to  possess  a small  slip  of  ground  of  their  own,  and 
occasionally  I have  met  with  a Dher  slave,  who  had  a few  articles  of  value  about  Ins 
person. 

(K)  Para.  1 . It  has  been  shown  that  slaves  have  been  sold  at  the  pleasure,  or  more  com- 
monly, according  to  the  necessities  of  their  masters,  off  their  estates  and  separate  from  their 
families ; and  this  by  authority,  namely,  in  execution  of  judgments  and  in  satisfaction  of 
revenue  arrears  Entertaining  doubts  how  far  I ought  to  sanction  witli  my  authority  such 
a practice,  I have  invariably  resisted  all  such  acts,  and  have  the  satisfaction,  of  reflecting  that, 
owing  to  my  repeated  remonstrances,  orders  were  issued  (I  find  it  so  stated  in  a document 
in  the  volume  of  East  India  Slavery,  for  though  Living  in  Malabar  to  the  end  of  1 828, 1 never 
heard  of  it  before§),  under  date  the  13  th  May  1819,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  slaves  in  future  on 
account  of  arrears  of  revenue  in  Malabar,  where  alone  the  Board  observe,  “ the  practice  has 
obtained  f it  has  not  however  been  prohibited  in  execution  of  decrees,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  examinations  taken  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  in  every  talook  of  Malabar, 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Vaughan  himself  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  under  date  the  2l)t.h  July  1819, 
that  proprietors  had  not,  discontinued  at  that  period  selling  their  slaves  indiscriminately  one 
to  another,  and  even  in  discharge  of  revenue  arrears,  or  as  deposition  No.  18  saysf, 
"When  proprietors  are  in  want  of  cash  to  pay  the  revenues  all  which  sales  are,  if  out  of 
the  place  of  their  birth,  in  my  opinion,  at  variance  with  ancient  usages,  and  are,  moreover,  in 
direct  contravehtion  of  a positive  law,  since,  at  least,  April  1826,  (when  the  Act  51  Geo.  3, 
c.  23,  was  enacted  into  a Regulation  (II.  of  1826)  by  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George, 
which,  according  to  the  meaning  and  definition  given  of  that  law,  in  the  Regulation  in 
question  If,  is  declared  to  he  “the  offence  of  carrying  away  or  removing  from  any  country  or 
place  whatsoever,  any  person  or  persons,  as  a slave  or  slaves,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sold  or  desilt  Avith  as  a.  slave  or  slaves  and  “which  applies,"  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Advocate-General  at  Madras,  “ in  all  its  consequences  and  penalties  to  all  persons  residing 
within  the  King’s  or  Company’s  territories,  including  therefore  the  native  subjects  of  tins 
Government**.’’ 

Para.  2.  The  Advocate-General.  ofBombay  took  the  same  view  of  this  statute,  observing  ff, 
although  “these  words  certainly  do  not  abolish  slavery,  for  West  Lidia  slavery  is  recognized 
in  the  same  Act,  but  they  appear  to  me  peremptorily  to  interdict  all  interference  on  our 
part  as  to  the  restoration  of  slaves  to  then-  masters  ; for  I cannot  see  how  such  interference 
could  be  construed  otherwise  than  as  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  carrying  away  the  person  so 
restored,  to  be  used  or  dealt  with  as  a slave:”  On  the  same  principle,  I think,  they  impose 
a duty  on  the  magistrate  of  liberating  slaves  Avho  complain  of  being  forcibly  kept  in  their 
master's  service.  The  slave  Avho  liberates  himself  cannot  be  restored  to  his  master  without 
danger  of  felony  ; and,  I think,  he  might  prosecute  any  man  on  the  statute  Avho  assisted  his 
master  to  retake  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a slave  JJ." 

Para.  3.  In 


* East  India  Slavery,  fol.  850. 

t Evidence  before  Committee  of  Lords,  Question  1893. 

I East  India  Slavery,  fol.  815. 

§ East  India  Slavery,  fol.  900.  Board  of  Revenue  Proceedings,  para.  45. 

II  Fide  Answer  to  Question  15.  East  India  Slavery,  fol.  805. 

IT  Vide  Preamble -to  Regulation  II.  of  1826. 

*®  East  India  Slavery  Papers,  fol.  7 1 1, 

tt  Ditto,  fol.  338.  See  opinions  of  the  same  officers,  fol.  329,  331. 

It  -A- fortiori  nil  sales  of  slaVes  in  execution  for  revenue  arrears  have  been  in  contravention  of  this 
statute. 
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Para.  3.  In  the  southern  Mahratta  country  the  sale  of  slaves  was  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  Governor-general  in  Council* * * § **  under  date  the  18th  December  1819,  and  this  in  opposition  Appendix  (K.) 

to  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most  able  and  humane  men  India  has  ever  produced  (the  . 

Honourable  M.  Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Ohaplinf),  namely,  " that  any  restrictive  measures  ^'^/7Jirv.crs  ^ 
would  be  an  innovation  upon  established  customs  and  an  infringement  of  private  rights,"  J ■lfaber>  Kaci- 
that  is,  “what  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a marketable  commodity.” 

(L)  Para.  1.  There  is  no  local  Act  to  that  effect ; and  all  that  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
according  to  the  depositions  furnished  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  say  is,  that  “it is  not  usual  " and 
“is  not  practised  and  though  the  Hindoo  law  will  not  allow  to  the  ruling  power  the  right 
of  granting  manumission,  there  is  no  interdict  against  masters  doing  it. 

Pav.i.  2.  I have  already  mentioned  two  instances  of  slaves  possessing  property  and  being 
independent  of  masters;  and  Mr.  Vaughan  himself]:  incidentally  includes  slaves  as  amongst 
those  who  pay  taxes,  which  implies  the  right  to  hold  property,  which  is  akin  to  liberty,  or 
they  could  not  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Gimme  has  mentioned^  having  purchased  a family  of  slaves 
for  the  sake  of  emancipating  them ; and  I myself  made  the  same  experiment  in  1803,  of  two 
slaves,  a boy  and  girl,  one  of  whom  rose  to  be  a.  gentleman's  butler,  the  other  a lady’s  aya. 

(M)  Para.  1.  With  respect  to  agrestic  or  indegenous  slaves,  like  those  of  Malabar,  the 
only  ancient  books  that  make  any  mention  of  slaves  are,  Kerula-oolpati-wiwalmra  Malla 
and  Vitynana  Shooriaiu  Granddham,  and  all  that  is  narrated  therein  of  them,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  (for  I have  them  not  to  refer  to)  is,  “ that  they  were  the  first  and  sole  culti- 
vators in  Kerula  Rajium,  having  been  created  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Bralmiins|| 
since  which  period  all  castes  have  become  proprietors  of  land  and  slaves,  and  also  cultivator's, 
excepting  Brahmius,  and  the  only  reason  that  prevents  them  from  being  actually  operatives 
is,  that  they  either  possess  slaves  or  can  afford  to  employ  paxmikera,  (hired  labourers; ; but 
very  many  of  them  are  their  own  krishikara,  and  are  to  be  seen,  during  seasons  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  out  in  the  fields,  superintending  and  even  aiding  their  workmen;  the  slaves 
alone  remain  unaltered  and  stationary. 

Para  2.  I am  award-  it  has  beeu  contended  by  a person  who  has  been  upheld  as  a sort 
of  oracle  in  questions  of  native  customs,  that  “ the  slaves  IT  of  Malabar  are  condemned, 
without  alternative,  to  cultivate  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  others,"  and  that  “ it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  alter  their  relative  station  in  society but  knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
lie  was  himself  a slave  owner,  I considered  these  opinions  as  those  of  an  interested  party, 
and. I should  not  have  condescended  to  notice  them,  had  I not  lately  seen  in  the  volume  of 
documents  on  “ East  India  Slavery,"  that  the  same  opinions  had  been  adopted  by  a bigb 
public  functionary’''*’,  so  far  as  maintaining,  “ that  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  it 
is  as  impossible  to  reduce  a freeborn  subject  to  a state  of  bondage,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
them  to  emancipate  a slave,”  aucl  “that  ‘once  a slave  always  a slave,’  may  be  considered 
a motto  to  bo  prefixed  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Malabar- which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  to  argue  that  it  is  the  awful  pleasure  of  tire  Almighty  that  the  slaves  of  Malabar 
arc,  aud  should  continue,  a reprobated  people ; a conclusion  much  too  appalling,  I am  con- 
fident, to  meet  with  supporters  even  amongst  the  most  pertinacious  advocates  for  the 
preservation  to  lire  people  of  India  of  their-  religious  and  caste  usages  and  institutions. 

Para.  3.  Happily,  however,  we  see  those  barriers  of  superstition  and  ignorance  being  daily 
thrown  down  by  the  natives  themselves  ; and  already  has  Mr.  Vaughan  himself  been  forced 
to  admit,  and  this  only  three  years  after  expressing  himself  as  above,  “ that  no  line  or 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  India,  as 
relates  to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  nor  are  their  customs  or  religion  any  bar  to  their 
engaging  in  these  occupations  ff." 

Para.  4 And  here  do  1 rest  my  main  argument  in  favour  of  emancipating  the  unfortunate 
slaves,  since  now  that  all  castes  and  classes  of  people  can  and  do  till  the  earth,  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  confining  the  industry  of  slaves  to  any  particular  occupation,  or 
continuing  them  in  their  present  degrading  thraldom  ; nor  any  reason  for  refusing  to  them 
a participation  in  all  the  privileges  their  countiymen  enjoy,  so  far,  that  is,  as  engaging  in 
any  honest  occupation  that  inclination  prompts  or  capacity  fits  them  for. 

(N)  Para.  1.  Not  on  the  Malabar  coast,  though  I have  observed  amongst  the  slaves  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns  a growing  spirit  of  industry  and  independence,  which,  but  for  the 
countenance  their  masters  have  received  from  us  in  these  their  unnatural  acquisitions, 
would  have  ripened  into  an  assertion  of  their  liberty  long  ago ; and,  unhappily,  the  subject 
has  an  appearap.ee  of  such  magnitude  as  to  deter  or  produce  an  indisposition,  at  least  in  the 
ruling  authorities,  from  adopting  any  specific  measures  to  improve  their  condition,  or  even  to 
extend  to  them  the  full  protection  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  all 

classes 


* East  India  Papers,  foL  340. 

t Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Letter  to  Captain  Briggs,  fol.339  ; Mi-.  Chaplin’s  ditto  to  Captain  Pottinger, 
fol.  341. ; also  his  General  Report  of  1822. 

| Letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  24th  August  1822.  East  India  Slavery,  fol.  910. 

§ East  India  Slavery,  fol.  923.  pariu  58. 

fi  See  ray  Evidence  before  Committee  of  House-  of  Lords.  Mi'.  Commissioner  Gnemo’s  Report, 
para.  32  ; Enst  India  Slavery,  fol.  915  ; also  Major  Widker’s  Report,  para  3,  fol.  866. 

If  Mr.  Brown’s  Letter,  dated  24tli  May  1798  ; East  India  Slavery  documents,  fol,  597. 

**  Mr.  .James  Vaughan,  late  Principal  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Malabar,  Letter  to  the  Board 

Revenue,  dated  20  July  1819,  para.  8 ; East  India  Slavery  documents,  fol.  845. 

XT  Mr.  Vaughan’s  Letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  24  August  1822,  para.  3 ; East  India 
documents,  folio  9.10. 
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classes  of  people  should  receive  from  the  laws  ; nor  can  this  he  matter  of  surprise,  when  wo 
see  such  opposite  and  conflicting  assertions  and  opinions  as  are  to  he  found  in  the  official 
records,  a few  of  which  I will  hero  recapitulate. 


Mr.  Warden,  late 
Principal  Collector  of 
Malabar,  and  late  Se- 
cond Judge  of  the  Wes- 
tern Division. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  late  | 
First  Collector  of  Ma- 
labar, and  late  Second 
Judge  of  the  Western 
Division. 

Mr.  Francis  Bucha- 
nan, appointed  by  tlio 
Governor  General, 
Marquis  Wellesley,  to 
inquire  into  the  State 
of  Malabar,  &c. 

Mr.  Commissioner 
Grteme,  late  Member 
of  Council,  and  Senior 
Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Foujdarry  Adawlut, 
and  latterly  Acting 
Governor  of  Madras. 

Cruel  treatment  to 
slaves  is  punishable 
by  the  Regulations. 

Slaves  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  tlio  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of 
the  laws. 

The  slaves  avo  as 
well  protected  by  the 
laws  as  any  other  race 
of  beings. 

The  slaves  are  very 
cruelly  treated. 

Slaves  have  been 
too  entirely  dependent 
upon  tlieir  masters. 

They  can  apply  to 
the  courts  of  justice  ; 
does  not  recollect  any 
case  of  the  kind. 

Does  not  recollect 
any  instance  of  a slave 
appealing  to  a couvt  of 
justice  for  protection 
from  the  ill  usage  of 
his  master. 

— 

The  interference  of 
the  magistrate  has 
been  so  systematically 
withheld,  that  they 
could  not,  with  any 
prudent  regard  to  the 
interests  of  themselves 
and  families,  resort  to 
a higher  power. 

It  is  the  duty  ns 
well  as  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  see  that 
the  subsistence,  called 
Walli,  is  regularly 
served  out  to  his  slave. 

The  measure  of  sub- 
sistence to  be  given  to 
the  slave  is  fixed,  and 
the  owner  is  bound  by 
the  prescribed  customs 
of  the  country  to  sec 
it  served  out  to  them 
daily. 

-The  slaves  receive 
but  two  sevenths  of 
what  is  a reasonable 
allowance. 

The  allowance  to 
slaves  on  days  tlley 
have  no  work  is  only 
half  of  wlmt  is  fixed 
when  they  wo  em- 
ployed ; in  several 
places  they  are.  not 
paid  when  they  do  not 
work. 

— 

— 

— 

The  slave  in  the 
interior  is  a wretched, 
half-starved,  diminu- 
tive creature,  stinted 
in  his  food,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather, 
whose  state  demands 
that  commiseration 

and  amelioration  which 
may  confidently  be 
expected  from  the  hu- 
manity of  the  British 
Government. 

— 

— 

There  can  bo  no 
comparison  between 
their  (the  Malabar 
slaves)  condition,  and 
that  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies. 

- — 

— 

- — - 

They  erect  for  them- 
selves small  huts  that 
are  little  better  than 
large  baskets. 

The  slave  alone  has 
a sieve  of  a hut  in  the 
centre  of  the  rice  fields. 

Extract  of  a Letter,  in  the  Revenue  Department,  from  the  Governor  in  Council  of 
Fort  St.  George  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  30th  December  1825. 

“ In  Malabar  a numerous  class  of  labourer's  employed  in  agriculture  have  not  the  free 
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tlieef  ore,  with  more  propriety  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  tlie  treatment  which  they  receive  

from  their  masters,  than  as  capable  of  being  improved  by  Government.  But  the  considera-  Appendix  (K.) 

tion  of  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  slavery  found  to  exist  in  

India,  relates  to  a subject  of  great  delicacy  and  considerable  difficulty ; and  we  are  of  (80  Answers  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a matter  in  which  more  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  gradual  operation  T-  Bal,ert  E'l- 
of  justice  and  police,  administered  in  u spirit  favourable  to  personal  liberty,  than  from 
direct  interference  on  the  part  of  Government*.” 

(0)  Para.  1.  Under  the  latitude  here  given,  1 have  entered  as  fully  as  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  preceding  questions  seemed  to  call  for,  and  illustrated  them,  as 
I proceeded,  with  all  the  facts  within  my  knowledge';  there  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  other 
points  that  will  occur  to  the  Board  upon  perusing  these  painful  details,  upon  intimating 
which  I shall  of  course  reply  to  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; at  present  all  that  occurs  to 
me  to  notice  are  the  cases  of  the  four  slaves  which  were  so  irregularly  and  oppressively  sold 
to  Mr.  Sheppard  (a  discharged  serjeant  in  the  12th  regiment,  who  some  years  ago  succeeded 
to  the  hemp  manufactory  at  Beypoor)  for  the  sum  of  Ms.  32.  3.  equal  to  3 1.  5s.  1 as  also  of 
the  two  slaves  who  were  brought  up  from  South  to  North  Malabar f,  and  would  have  been 
carried  on,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  farther,  until  a purchaser  was  found  for  them, 
but  for  my  timely  interference. 

Para.  2.  The  Board  of  Revenue  have  noticed  the  first  of  these  cases  in  thej  36th,  37th  and 
38th  paragraphs  of  their  Proceedings,  under  date  the  13th  May  1819,  but  in  a way  that  shows 
[lie  strong  disposition  that  exists  in  that  controlling  authority  to  palliate  such  glaring  instances 
of  neglect  of  duty  and  of  oppressive  abuse  of  power  as  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  collector 
exhibit. 

Para.  3.  The  principal  features  of  this  horrid  case  will  be  found  in  my  Report  to  die 
Foujdarry  Adawlut§  ; I shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  observing  in  this  place,  that  it  was 
not  one  petition  only,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  Board’s  notice  of  the  subject,  but  ten, 
that  were  presented  to  the  collector  and  magistrate,  and  no  redress  whatever  was  afforded 
the  petitioner,  though  he  regularly  attended  the  collector’s  cutcherry  a period  of  eight  months. 

The  order  issued  by  the  collector  for  the  restoration  of  the  petitioner’s  slaves  and  seed  grain, 
is  not  among  the  documents,  but  it  will  be  apparent,  from  a perusal  of  his  second  petition  ||, 
that  the  collector  had  ample  time  to  see  that  his  order  was  obeyed;  instead  of  which  he 
allowed  the  petitioner,  an  old  man  of  82,  to  be  thrown  into  gaol,  on,  as  it  was  proved  on  the 
trial,  a false  charged,  got  up  against  him  by  the  revenue  servants  who  seized  his  slaves  and 
seed  grain  in  retaliation  for  having  complained  against  them  to  the  collector ; only  one  out  of 
my  three  precepts  to  die  magistrate  is  given  in  the  printed  volume  of  papers**,  but  that  one, 
and  the  return  to  it,  will  sufficiently  show  how  unavailing  must  all  efforts  be  to  protect  the 
people  when  executive  officers  are  suffered  to  disregard,  not  only  their  complaint,  but  even 
to  refuse  with  impunity  obedience  to  the  orders  of  those  who  are  put  in  authority  over 
thernff. 

Para. 4.  Neither  is  the  letter  which,  it  is  pretended,  had,  "through  some  mistake  in 
Mr.  Vaughan’s  office,  not  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  until  11  moudis  after  it  was 
written,”  forthcoming,  though  sufficient  of  it  is  given  in  the  Board  of  Revenue’s  proceedings, 
to  show  that  Mr.  Vaughan  admits  “ die  sale  of  slaves  for  arrears  of  revenue  is  as  common  as 
the  sale  of  land ; ” winch  is  shown  by  Sir  Thomas  MunroJt  in  this  year  (1818)  amounted  to 
1,330  estates  in  one  taloolc  alone. 

Para.  5* 


* East  India  Papers,  folio  911. 

t East  India  Slavery  Documents,  fol.  898. 

1 36  Para.  With  regard  to  tho  practice  of  selling  the  slaves  of  Revenue  defaulters  for  the  recovery 
of  arrears  due,  on  which  the  Board  have  boon  directed  to  report,  it  appears  that  in  tho  case  which  has 
been  brought  to  tho  notice  of .Government,  (by  the  third  judge  on  circuit  in  Malabar,  through  the  Sud- 
iler  Adawlut)  tho  seizure  of  tho  slaves  in  question,  with  a view  to  their  boing  disposed  of  by  public  sale, 
took  place  without  the  knowledge  of  tho  collector  ; and  that,  on  a petition  complaining  of  the 
grievance,  being  presented,  an  order  was  issued  by  that  officer  to  restore  the  paddy  seed  and  clier- 
mors  (slaves). 

37  l’nra.  Tho  Board  observe  with  great  regret  that  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  but  that  the  four 
slaves  wore  sold  for  32.  3.  rupees  ! ! 

§ Dated  31st  December  1810,  fol.  824,  825.  | Folio  832,  para.  2. 

j Extract  from  Calendar,  2d  Sessions,  1818,  fol.  828.  **  Folio  826. 

Tt  hoard  of  Revenue’s  Report,  para.  38,  fobs.  898,  899. 

. 38  1‘aru.  The  third  judge  on  circuit  states,  that  tho  collector  declined  furnishing  certain  informa- 
tion which  he  had  called  for  respecting  the  liability  of  cliorniars,  or  slaves,  to  bo  sold  in  satisfaction 
of  arrears  of  rovonue  ; tho  collector’s  reasons  for  so  doing  aro  subpiittcd  in  a letter  addressed  to  the 
Board,  under  date  tho  24tli  of  November  1818,  but,  by  some  mistake  in  his  office,  not  received  by  tho 
Board  until  tho  26th  October  1819,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

“ How  the  third  judge  conlil  take  up  this  as  being  cognisable  before  his  tribunal  I am  not  aware, 
nor  upon  what  plea  he  could  call  upon  me,  as  magistrate,  to  give  him  information  on  revenue  points, 
viz.  whether  ehermars  (slaves  of  tho  soil)  were  sold  for  arrears  of  revenuo,  is  equally  inexplicable  to 
mo  : and,  even  did  lie  wish  for  tiiis  information,  ho  has  been  long  enough  in  the  revenue  and  judicial 
hno  to  know  that  the  sale  of  ehermars,  both  in  execution  of  decrees  for  arrears  of  revenue,  and  by 
mutual  ami  private  contracts,  is  as  common  as  tho  sale  of  land,  for  if  tho  soil  is  sold,  what  can  bo  tho 
use  oi  retaining  the  slaves  on  it  ?’ 

Mi  i ^'10mns  Munro’s  Report,  dnted  16th  July  1822,  states  that  in  one  single  talook  (out  of  63  in 
Malabar)  1,330  plantations  and  rice  fields  were  sold,  in  ordor  to  satisfy  public  balances.  See  Madras 
Kcvenue  Selections,  vol.  iii.  p.  547. 

(445 — X.)  * 0 
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— — Para.  5.  This  disgraceful  practice,  in  the  instance  in  question,  is  suffered  by  the  Board  to 

Appendix  (K.)  be  defended  by  a fallacy,  namely,  “ If  the  soil  is  sold,  what  can  be  the  use  of  retaining  the 
- — • slaves  on  it,”  the  Board  of  Revenue  knowing  at  the  time  that  the  burden  of  the  petitioner’s 
Slavery.  complaints,  in  all  the  ton  petitions,  is,  that  “ if  the  collector  docs  not  prevent  the  sale  of  his 
seed  grain,  and  his  slaves,  his  land  must  go  uncultivated,  and  himself  and  family  must 
inevitably  be  ruined,"  and  yet  they  do  not  attempt  even  to  expose  it;  no  wonder,  then,  the 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  this  country  are  deluded  iuto  die  belief  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  their  direct  interference  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  slave  subjects*. 

Para.  <i.  The  case  of  the  two  slaves  was  first  brought  to  Mr.  Vaughan’s  notice  through  die 
Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit,  of  which  1 was  the  third  judge  at  the  time,  in  order, 
as  the  precept  staled,  “that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  arresting  the  sale  and  eventual  removal 
of  the  two  slaves  further  from  their  native  countryf.” 

Para.  7.  As  I have  already  stated,  it  was  at  my  instance  the  court  so  acted:  I was  walking 
along  the  high  road,  and  met  the  two  slaves  being  hawked  about  for  sale  by  two  revenue 
officers.  One  of  them  addressed  me,  complaining  that  he  lmd  two  orphan  children,  who  must 
inevitably  perish,  now  he  was  taken  from  them;  the  other,  a fine  young  man,  said  that  he  had 
a father,  mother  and  sisters,  who  depended  upon  himfor  protection  ; and  both  entreated  of  me 
not  to  suffer  their  being  banished  the  country  for  no  cause;  even  to  Mr.  Vaughan^  himself, 
to  whom  they  were  sent,  these  poor  creatures  expressed  “ the  grievance  it  would  be  to  besold 
away  at  such  a distance  from  their  family.” 

Para.  8.  Instead,  however,  of  Mr.  Vaughan  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  bringing 
such  flagrant  abuses  to  his  knowledge,  as  every  mau  of  common  humanity,  or  who  had  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  character  of  his  employers,  or  the  national  honour,  would  have  done, 
he  addresses  a letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue^,  wherein  he  “ protests  against  having  such 
extraneous  and  forced  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  to  contend  against  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  as  has  been  experienced  by  him  on  this  occasion,”  and  actually  avows  his  deter- 
mination to  support  and  protect  natives  “in  the  legal  discharge  of  their  ordinary  and  domestic 
duties  and  practices,  however  inconsistent  with  his  own  nicer  feelings  of  humanity or  in 
other  words,  to  uphold  this  indiscriminate  sale  of  slaves  away  from  their  families  and  country 
of  their  birth. 

Para.  9.  I shall  not  condescend  to  notice  his  illiberal  observations,  as  regards  my  motives, 
further  than  that  I fling  them  back  with  utter  disdain  and  contempt,  as  well  to  the  vituperator 
himself,  as  to  those  who  could  allow  such  a calumnious  document  to  remain  upon  the  public 
records,  without  at  least  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  my  character  against  such 
unfounded  aspersions. 

Para.  10.  And  here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  Mr.  C.  M.  Lushington’s  most 
wanton  attack  on  mo  in  his  Report,  dated  the  1st  July  1819 1|,  (lbr  no  other  reason  that  I enu 
see,  than  that,  like  his  brother,  the  late  Governor  of  Madras,  he  would  persecute  every  man 
who  lmd  not  his  political  prepossessions,  for  I never  saw  the  man  in  my  life),  wherein,  after 
vindicating  this  custom  of  “ selling  human  beings  like  so  many  cattlelf,"  and  this  “ system 
of  perpetual  labour,”  (ns  he  himself  writes),  he  insolently  observes,  “ It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  advocate  of  freedom  may  think,  with  Cicero,  and  the  third  judge  in  Malabar**, 

‘ M iki  liber  esse  non  videtur  qui  non  aliquaudo  nihil  agit ; ’ " and  this  further  calumny 
(instead  of  returning  the  letter,  as  every  authority  that  did  not  countenance  these  attacks 
upon  character  would  have  done)  the  Board  of  Revenue  actually  incorporate  in  their  own 
•proceedings'^,  without  a single  comment  upon  the  impropriety  of  such  personal  allusions  in 
official  documents. 

Para.  11.  There  is  one  more  subject  upon  which  some  information  might  be  expected  from 
me,  and  that  is,  the  custom  of  slaves  seeking  protection  in  foreign  states. 

Para.  12.  In  the  volume  of  East  India  Slavery  documents  will  be  found  an  application 
from  Mr.  Collector  Vaughan  to  the  Board  of  Rcvenuejt,  relative  to  thirty  slaves,  natives  of 
Wynad,  who  had  deserted  their  owner  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Coorg  and  Mysore  countries, 
wherein  that  officer  suggests  that  those  rajnlis  respectively  be  required  to  make  “ pecuniary 
compensation  to  their  owners,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  them.” 

Para-  13.  The  Board,  in  forwarding  the  collector’s  letter  to  Government§§,  say,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Wynftd  complain  that  their  slaves  are  enticed  from  them  by  the  subjects  of  the 
state  of  Coorg  and  Mysore  ; though  nothing  is  said  by  the  petitioners,  either  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  these  migrations  are  encouraged  by,  or  even  are  with  the  cognizance  of  those 
princes,  or  that  their  subjects  entice  them,  as  the  Board  say,  unless  giving  them  employment 
and  paying  them  for  their  labour,  can  be  so  called;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  deny 
these  poor  creatures  this  last  resource,  after  being  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  a senes 
of  ill  usage  which  had  at  length  become  insupportable  to  them. 

Para.  14.  In  tile  instance  in  question  tlie  slaves  belong  to  the  Tiranelly  Dcvassom||]|,  or 
Pagoda,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  the  Brimmehagiri  mountains,  that  divide 
Wynad  from  Coorg.  I know  well  the  overseers  of  that  pagoda,  namely,  the  Waddakn 
Mootanan  and  Tekka  Mootauan;  repeatedly  have  they  applied  to  mo  for  letters  to  the 


* East  India  Slavery,  fol.  911. 

t Provincial  Court’s  Proceedings,  dated  12th  Novcmbor  1819,  fol.  897.  $ Folio  883. 

§ Dated  25  December  1819,  folio  877.  II  Folio  840.  Tf  Para.  14. 

**■  Mi\  Baber.  •fl  Folio  893. 

It  Dated  21  December  1821,  folio  911. 

§§  Letter,  dated  2 January  1823,  folio  914.  |||]  Folio  911. 
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Coorg  rajah  to  hare  their  slaves  taken  up  and  sent  back  to  them,  but  I have  always  resisted 
their  applications,  telling  them  that  they  have  the  means  in  their  own  hands  of  recovering  Appendix  (K.) 

them,  if  they  choose  to  use  them ; for  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  slaves  will  readily  — - 

return  to  their  liimilies  upon  receiving  an  assurance  of  being  well  treated  in  future.  v*0  Answers  uf 

Para.  15.  It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  Y r which  border  upon  Coorg  and  Mysore  Jlaller‘  fc'S(l- 

that  slaves  take  refuge  In  those  countries;  mauy  others  farther  removed  have  and  do,  I am 
aware,  make  the  attempt,  but  they  have  been  almost  always  overtaken;  and  as  it  is  the 
only  way  they  have  of  showing  their  sense  of  ill  treatment,  and  enjoying  security  of  life 
and  limb,  it  would  be  cruel  in  us,  and  only  au  aggravation  of  their  hard  lot,  so  long  ns 
our  tribunals  are  so  hermetically  closed  against  them  (as  I have  already  shown),  were  we  to 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  slaves’  way,  or  to  look  to  the  rulers  of  those  countries  for  any 
indemnification  to  their  tyrannical  masters. 

Para.  1G.  One  good  effect  has  attended  oar  non-interference  hitherto,  and  that  is,  that 
the  slaves  in  that  part  of  both  the  upper  and  low  countries  which  border  upon  the  states  of 
Mysore  and  Coorg,  namely  Tirtinclly  ancl  Trichalary,  Biiwala,  Pulpelli,  Kangnava,  Coor- 
chiut,  Eechakoon,  Eddaterra  and  Moopeyanad  in  WynnacL;  and  at  Aral et  and  Kittoor  in 
Cotiote,  Varatoor,  Pnratoo,  Paiuwoor,  Chorily,  Icliilkoon  and  Poortoor  in  Koliatnad,  are 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  housed  than  in  any  part  of  Malabar. 

(P  & Q)  Para.  I.  This  part  of  my  subject,  1 must  confess,  I approach  not  without  con- 
siderable diffidence;  not  that  I have  any  the  smallest  hesitation  in  declaring  my  sentiments, 
as  the  whole  tenor  and  tendency  of  my  exertions  must  prove,  in  favour  of  an  unqualified 
abolition;  but  that  I feel  my  own  inadequacy  to  the  task  of  individually  suggesting  such 
measures  as  shall  effectually  secure  the  great  object  in  view,  with  the  least  possible  tem- 
porary inconvenience  to  the  slaves  themselves,  to  their  proprietors,  or  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country. 

Para.  2.  Another  difficulty,  suid  a very  great  one  it  is,  arises  out  of  my  utter  hopelessness 
of  being  able  to  impart  that  confidence  in  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  the  views 
I myself  might  entertain,  and  this  not  from  any  idea  of  the  rising  generation  (in  whom  the 
duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  which  the  Government,  in  this  country  will  and 
must  come  to,  when  they  know  the  real  condition  of  the  slaves  on  the  Malabar  coast,) 
imbibing  any  of  those  prejudices  * against  which  I have  had  to  contend ; but  from  the 
obvious  disadvantage  they  must  labour  under,  for  years  to  come  ut  least,  of  not  possessing 
that  intimate  knowledge,  of  the  language,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  above 
all,  that  acquaintance  with  individual  families,  and  a thousand  localities  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  a measure  of  this  magnitude. 

Para.  3.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  indeed  an  opening  prospect  of  preparing  the  way 
for  its  introduction ; it  was  at  the  dose  of  that  incipient  rebellion  in  1812,  consequent  on  the 
additional  burthens  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the  people  by  those  indirect  tuxes,  the 
tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  stamp  duties,  &c.  <v< c.,  and  the  oppressive  mode  of  administering 
the  Revenue  department  in  general f;  and  accordingly,  among  other  necessary  measures 
for  Securing  the  public  tranquillity  from  future  interruption,  I took  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  I had  re-established  £ the  authority  of  Government,  of  introducing  in  the  body  of 
a general  police  regulation  a few  rules  which  appeared  to  me  urgently  culled  for,  to  put 
a stop  to  the  horrible  traffic  in  human  flesh  at  that  time  so  prevalent,  as  well  as  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  general,  so  far  as  restraining  their  owners  from 
selling  them  out  of  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  from  separating  families;  and  also  by 
rendering  it  compulsory  on  them  to  make  the  slaves  a suitable  provision  in  food,  clothes 
and  habitation,  in  sickness  or  health,  young  and  old,  ut  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  §. 

Para.  4.  Unfortunately  the  measure  was  not  supported  by  those  in  whom  the  Legislature 
had  reposed  the  controlling  authority,  over  the  acts  of  the  executive  administration,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  ] had  to  contend  even  against  their  systematic  opposition  in  those  individual 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty!,  which  it  was  my  province  to  bring  to  public  justice;  the  con- 
spiracy that  was  formed  against  my  life  IT,  through  the  machinations  of  the  principal  slave 

owner, 


* Some  of  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  these  observations, 
f See  19  and  20  paras,  of  my  Report  1.o  Government,  under  date  the  12th  May  1812. 
j Lost  this  might  expose  mo  to  the  imputation  of  a vain  boaster,  I hero  extract  the  orders  of 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  regarding  my  termination  of  tlds  rebellion  : 

“ The  prompt,  and  effectual  interference  of  Mr.  T.  II.  Haber,  magistrate  of  North  Malabar,  on 
occasion  of  these  iresli  symptoms  of  contumacious  resistance  to  our  authority  in  Wynoad,  so  lately 
restored  to  tranquillity  by  Ins  zealous  exertions,  deserves  our  strong  acknowledgments.  The  death 
of  Halloo,  Die  leader  of  tho  rebels,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  principal  chiefs  alluded  to 
by  you,  encourage  us  to  hope  Unit  Ibo  pence  of  the  country  is  not  likely  to  bo  again  disturbed. 

Under  these  circumstances  wo  instruct  you  to  express  to  Mr.  Baber  the  high  sense  wo  entertain  of 
his  meritorious  services  during  tho  whole  period  of  Ills  employment  as  a judge  and  magistrate  of 
that  district,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  we  shall,  with  pleasure,  sec  the  opportunity  occur  for  his 
receiving,  at  your  hands,  a solid  testimony  of  your  approbation  in  any  advancement  consistent  with 
his  rank  in  our  service,  and  in  the  lino  of  his  official  destination." 

§ Bust  India  Slavery  documents,  fob  789,  740.  Section  27,  clauses  1,  2,  3,  4 & 5.  Section  28, 
clauses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 & 6. 

||  Some  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  course  of  these  observations ; for  the  rest  see  East  India  Slavery 
documents. 

IT  See  my  Letters  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  12th  October  1812,  fols.  766,  767,  and  dated 
10t,h  January  1813,  fols.  784,  785  j also  the  report  of  tho  trial  of  tho  conspriators  as  published  in 
all  the  India  newspapers.  The  following  sentences  were  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange  and  Sir  John 
f445.— IJ  4 0 2 Newbolt ; 
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owner,  was  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  that  Illegal  combination;  but  all  this  had 
no  effect  in  deterring  me  from  persevering  in  that  righteous  cause  I had  engaged  in,  and 
it  was  not  until  I found  myself  deserted  by  the  Government  itself,  by  an  avowal*  of  their 
apprehension  of  repeating  the  expression  of  their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  lest  it  should 
aggravate  this  distempered  feeling  f,  as  the  struggle  between  the  ardent  zeal  of  an  individual 
and  the  selfiish  views  of  a party,  was  called. 

Para.  5.  Since  that  time  I have  confined  myself  to  occasional  notices  of  the  condition  of 
the  Malabar  slaves,  as  often  as  my  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  tbe  subject,  but  with 
little  or  no  benefit  to  the  unfortunate  slaves,  who  continue  the  same  reprobated  people  ns 
ever,  as  their  half-famished  persons,  dieir  sieves  of  huts,  and  tbe  diminution  of  their 
numbers,  while  every  other  class  of  the  people  is  increasing,  abundantly  testify. 

Para.  6.  1 have  explained,  as  well  as  1 could,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  common 
law,  the  Hindoo  law,  the  Mahomedan  law,  and  even  the  English  law,  on  tbe  question  of 
slavery,  and  shall  now  close  these  observations  by  suggesting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Adairs  of  India,  and  eventually  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  tbe  expe- 
diency of  the  appointment  of  a Committee,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  the  latter 
to  be  composed  partly  of  natives,  those  who  are  most  intelligent,  most  enlightened,  and 
most  influential  from  property  in  land  and  slaves,  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  extend  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  this  most  wretched,  most  helpless,  and 
most  degraded  portion  of  our  Indian  subjects. 

Thomas  Hcrvey  Baber, 

Late  First  Judge,  Western  Division,  Madras  Territories. 


(4.)  Answers  of  (4.)— ANSWERS  of  Colonel  James  Welsh. 

Jol.  James  Welth  K 

1.  I certainly  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  slaves  in  domestic  and 
agrestic  employ,  in  various  parte,  during  a very  long  service  in  the  East  Indies;  but  those 
opportunities  which  consisted  in  temporary  residence  at  different  stations,  and  frequent  and 
extensive  marches  all  over  tbe  peninsula,  were  unfortunately  not  embraced  by  me,  to  search 
beyond  the  surface.  I can,  therefore,  only  spealc  to  the  general  appearance  and  outward 
condition  of  the  people  in  question. 

2.  Great  numbers  used  formerly  to  be  kidnapped  from  a distance,  and  sold  by  dealers 
for  both  domestic  and  agrestic  purposes.  Others  are  born  of  parents  in  a state  of  slavery. 
Many  have  been  and  still  are  sold  in  infancy,  by  parents  and  relations,  particularly  in  times 
of  famine  and  scarcity,  to  any  one  who  will  purchase  them;  and  others  used  to  be  captured 
in  war,  particularly  by  Mahomedan  conquerors. 

3.  Although  inclined  to  think  the  number  very  great,  I bad  no  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  total  amount;  nor  could  any  individual,  (from  tbe  immense  extent  of  the 
country,  and  the  great  diversity  of  the  kingdoms  and  governments  into  which  it  is  divided), 
definitively  answer  the  general  question. 

I had  opportunities  of  personal  observation  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  from  tbe  time  d its 
capture  from  the  Dutch  in  1796,  till  early  in  1799,  having  been  on  tbe  staff  at  Point  de 
Guile,  and,  among  other  public  duties,  conducted  all  trials,  both  civil  and  military,  in  that 
district.  Almost  every  inhabitant  of  any  property  on  the  island,  European  and  Native, 
had  some  slaves,  (Malay,  Lubby  or  Chengalese);  indeed,  all  the  work,  domestic  and 
agricultural,  was  performed  by  them.  The  domestic  ones  appeared  to  be  generally  well 
treated,  and  considered  more  in  the  light  of  children  than  slaves. 

I had  again  particular  opportunities,  dining  the  years  1817-18  and  1819,  while  residing 
as  an  independent  staff-officer  ou  the  Malabar  coast,  and  living  occasionally  entirely  with  the 
natives,  and  subsequently  from  that  period  till  1826,  while  commanding  in  the  first  instance 
the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  and  afterwards  the.  subsidiary  force  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin.  I can,  therefore,  speak  more  particularly  to  the  state  of  slavery  all  along  that 
coast,  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. 

From  Cape  Comorin  to  Goa,  including  Wynaad  and  Soonda,  I believe  that,  there  were 
nearly  300,000  and  from  the  nature  of  the  caste  distinctions  (not  admitting  of  any  kind  of 
personal  contact  between  tbe  upper  and  lower  orders  of  the  Hindoo  aborigines  of  that 
country),  by  far  the  greater  numbers  were  field  slaves. 

4.  The  laws,  as  administered  nnder  tbe  British  Government,  do  not  sanction  or  recognize 
a state  of  slavery,  but  they  have  not  the  power  entirely  to  abolish  it,  even  in  places  under 
our  immediate  control. 

5.  The  general  condition  of  the  agrestic  slaves,  is  bad  everywhere.  They  enjoy  little 

comfort, 


Newbolt:  Mr.  Brown,  jun.,  to  be  imprisoned  two  months  and  two  weeks,  and  pay  a fine  of  100 
pagodas  ; Mr.  Douglas,  to  bo  imprisoned  five  months  and  two  weeks,  and  pay  a fine  of  l|OOU 
pngodas ; Mr.  Galingan,  to  bo  imprisoned  three  months  and  two  weeks,  and  pay  a fine  of  1°° 
pagodas ; and  all  of  them  bound  over  to  keep  the  pence  for  three  years. 

* Government  Minute,  dated  22nd  January  1823,  fols.  789,  790. 

j “ And  again  the  simple  intimation  that  Government  approves  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baber, 
might  even  increase  these  evils. 
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comfort,  have  coarse,  precarious  and  scanty  food,  bad  clothing,  frequently  none  at  all,  and 
no  provision,  (that  ever  I could  learn),  for  old  age  or  sickness.  • The  domestic  slaves  are 
for  the  most  part  better  oft)  but  still  subject  to  the  despotic  will  of  their  owners,  in  every 
thing  short  of  life. 

6.  The  agrestic  slaves  are  employed  in  tilling  the  ground,  planting,  watering  and  weedin'*  l" 
gardens,  rearing  trees,  raising  indigo,  cotton  shrubs  and  dyes,  sugar  cane,  Indian  corn, 
jowarry,  cholum,  paddy  grain,  and  every  hind  of  grain.  I never  saw  them  working  in 
regular  gangs,  nor  do  1 know  that  they  have  any  regular  drivers.  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  its  great  fertility  and  produce,  in  general  do  not  call  for  much  continued  labour, 
but  they  have  no  particular  hours  which  they  can  call  their  owu,  not  any  one  day  in  the 
week  set  apart  for  rest  or  devotion.  The  lash,  or  at  least  coercive  strokes,  ore,  I fear,  too 
commonly  used,  and  indiscriminately  to  both  sexes. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  slave,  in  point  of  law,  (though  not  of  practice)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  freeman,  when  able  from  proximity,  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  civil  ma'ds- 
trate.  They  can  certainly  be  witnesses  for  and  against  freemen,  in  every  English  court  of 
jusuce,  and  their  masters  cannot  take  their  lives  with  impunity  in  any  place  either  subject 
or  tributary  to  the  British  Government. 

8.  I believe  they  are  for  some  purposes  free  with  regard  to  strangers,  ns  far  as  caste 
regulations  will  admit. 

9.  I always  understood  the  majority  to  be  seifs,  particularly  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
consequently  transferable  as  a part  of  the  soil.  I do  not  think  it  can  increase  under  our 
government. 

10.  The  slaves  profess,  generally,  either  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo  religion,  with  a small 
portion  of  Christians;  but  as  far  as  mortal  can  judge,  their  religion  consists  chiefly  in 
outward  observances;  their  morals  being,  like  their  persons,  most  wretchedly  debased. 
They  can  and  do  marry,  but  not  with  freeborn  subjects,  and  1 do  not  think  they  can  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  any  property,  or  the  power  of  holding  it,  against  their  master's 
consent. 

11.  Slaves  can  be,  and  are,  sold  at  pleasure;  I have  myself  purchased  several  for  small 
sums  in  different  places,  to  give  them  their  liberty.  They  may  be  seized  and  sold  for 
debts  in  native  states,  but  not  in  an  English  settlement,  Our  laws,  1 have  already  stated, 
do  not  sanction  any  kind  of  slave  traffic,  (although  till  lately  they  were  not  generally 
enforced),  but  no  restriction  I fear  exists  among  the  natives  as  to  separating  unfortunate 
individuals  of  both  sexes  from  their  families. 

12.  I am  unacquainted  with  any  law  to  hinder  or  promote  manumission,  neither  do  I 
know  of  any  means  by  which  they  could  purchase  their  own  freedom,  and  I suspect  their 
children  are  necessarily  slaves.  The  only  way  by  which  they  are  generally  liberated  is  the 
one  I have  already  alluded  to,  by  being  purchased  by  British  subjects,  which  act,  in  itself, 
amounts  to  manumission. 

13.  Very  material  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  slaves,  wherever  the 
British  sway  lias  extended;  lor  this  obvious  reason,  that  no  person  immediately  under  our 
control  dare  inflict  any  severe  punishment  on  or  ill  use  another  with  impunity. 

On  the  Malabar  coast,  in  particular,  where  the  native  laws  even  allowed  a Nair  to  put 
to  death  on  the  spot  any  one  of  an  inferior  caste  who  should  presume  to  approach  him 
within  a certain  number  of  paces.  No  man,  at  the  present  time,  of  whatever  rank  or 
elevation  in  point  of  caste,  can  enforce  the  original  Regulations,  by  punishing  in  person 
any  undue  familiarity  in  one  of  subordinate  caste,  although  the  British  authorities  will 
protect  him  from  any  improper  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  inferior. 

14.  Measures  have  been  everywhere  adopted  by  the  British  Government  to  prevent  the 
open  sale  of  slaves,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  originally  in  that  state  among 
the  natives  in  our  own  territories. 

The  consequence  has  been  (as  far  as  I have  ever  learnt),  a very  considerable  diminution  in 
their  number  when  taken  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  free  population.  The  existence  of 
the  British  rule  in  India  must  affect  both  the  extent  and  character  of  slavery  there,  because 
it  has  gradually  tended  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  natives,  to  raise  them 
above  ridiculous  caste  prejudices;  and  the  increase  and  practice  of  Christian  piety  among  the 
European  population,  with  the  zealous  exertions  of  some  of  the  clergy  and  missionaries,  have 
lately  contributed  greatly  lo  Boften  down  the  feelings  of  the  natives  towards  each  other. 

15.  I shall  here  endeavour  to  particularize  the  slaves  in  the  East  Indies: 

Those  under  the  Mahomedan  princes,  rulers  and  people,  were  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  Arabs  and  Abyssinians,  who  had  either  been  originally  kidnapped,  and  sold  by  seamen  and 
others  on  the  sea-coast;  or  Mussulmans,  born  in  slavery;  with  an  admixture  of  Hindoos  of 
every  denomination,  who  had  either  been  captured  in  war  or  purchased  from  slave  dealers; 
and  as  their  masters  have  no  caste  prejudices,  but  strive  to  make  proselytes  of  all,  even  the 
lowest  castes,  and  then  associate  with  them  in  common,  those  slaves  are  generally  used  and 
trusted  as  domestics,  and  better  treated  than  by  those  of  other  persuasions. 

The  Hindoo  princes  and  rulers  had  also  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  among  tlieir  slaves,  blit 
the  people  in  general  have  slaves  of  their  own  and  inferior  castes. 

In  the  Carnatic,  Mahratta  and  Mysore  countries,  the  slaves  are  mostly  Pariahs  or 
Dh6res,  who,  even  when  free,  are  so  abject  and  debased,  as  hardly  to  be  so  well  off  as  those 
in  actual  slavery. 

On  the  Malabar  coast  the  slaves  are  almost  exclusively  Churmers,  Pulliars  and  Puneers. 
In  Wyuaad,  the  Coorchers,  (or  archers)  are  also  slaves,  but  being  always  armed,  and  the 
most  active  soldiers  in  times  of  disturbance,  they  are  generally  well  treated. 
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in  the  East  Indies,  nor  would  it  in  the  present  degraded  and  imbecile  state  of  the  people, 
be  altogether  desirable;  but  amelioration  ought  certainly  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  first 
instance,  and  time  will  then,  no  doubt,  render  emancipation  a blessing  to  all. 

17,  The  measures  which  occur  to  me  ns  proper,  and  within  our  power  to  he  immediately 
adopted,  are  the  promulgation  of  Inws  to  afford  protection  to  the  slaves,  by  enforcing  a kind 
and  equitable  treatment  of  all  such  as  come  within  our  jurisdiction ; apportioning  their 
food  and  clothing,  with  a certain  time  for  rest  and  recreation;  giving  them  the  Sabbath-day 
in  eveiy  English  settlement;  declaring  children  of  slaves  to  be  free  born,  and  ouly  subject 
to  their  parents  in  youth ; and  utterly  prohibiting  a continuance  of  the  traffic  in  future. 

Bideford,  Nov.  3,  1832.  James  Welsh,  Colonel,  Madras  Establishment 


(5.) — ANSWERS  of  A.  D.  Campbell,  Esq. 

Sir,  2,  North  Bank,  Regent’s  Park,  4th  November  1832. 

(5.)  Answers  of  In  annexing  replies  to  the  questions  on  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  which  were  enclosed 
A. D. Campbell, Esq.  jn  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me  on  the  27th  August  last,  1 have  to 
express  my  regret  that  the  circumstances  explained  in  my  letter  from  Paris  should  have 
delayed  their  transmission;  especially  ns  the  information  which,  at  this  distance  from  India, 
my  memory  enables  me  to  furnish  is  so  imperfect 

Reply  to  No.  1.  The  opportunities  1 had  of  acquiring  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
slavery  in  India  were  derived,  during  my  residence  there  for  22  years,  from  the  official  situa- 
tions I held  as  secretary,  and  subsequently  member,  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras, 
superintendent  of  police  at  the  presidency,  registrar  to  the  Foujdary  Adawlut,  judge  of 
circuit  in  the  provinces,  and  principal  collector  and  magistrate  in  Tanjore,  and  in  the 
Bellary  division  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

2.  In  the  territories  under  the  Madras  Government,  slaves  are  of  two  distinct  descriptions: 
the  one  includes  the  great  slave  population  termed  “ agrestic  slaves,”  or  such  as  are  usually 
employed  in  the  field,  though  occasionally  also  in  other  labour.  These  consist  exclusively 
of  Hindoos,  who  become  such  by  birth  alone,  in  the  peculiar  castes  which  the  usage  of 
India  has  doomed  to  hereditary  bondage.  This  species  of  slavery  does  not  exist  at  all  in  the 
central  provinces  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  such  as  the  Ceded  Districts,  or  Mysore,  peopled 
by  the  Carnatacka  nation;  and  1 believe  it  is  also  unknown  in  the  Northern  Ci rears,  Nellore, 
fee.,  or  in  the  country  where  the  people  speak  the  Telinga  language;  but  it  is  common  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  or  wherever  the  Tamil  language  is  spoken,  and  it 
assumes  its  worst  form  on  the  western  eoastof  the  peninsula,  or  in  the  provinces  of  Malabar 
and  Cananu  The  other  description  of  slaves  consist  of  those  who  may  be  termed  domestic, 
from  being  employed  only  in  the  house  itself.  This  kind  of  slavery  may  be  found  all  over 
the  Madras  territory,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  Individuals  generally  become  domestic 
slaves  by  being  sold  when  children  by  their  parents,  in  years  of  scarcity  approaching  to 
famine;  for  famine  itself,  in  the  British  territories,  is  happily  now  nearly  unknown.  A Hindoo, 
however,  who  buys  a child  on  such  an  occasion,  treats  it  as  a Briton  would;  not  as  a slave, 
but  rather  as  a servant  to  whom  food  and  raiment  are  due,  and  whose  wages  have  been 
advanced  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  authors  of  its  being,  authorized  by  nature  to 
contract  for  its  service  until  it  is  old  enough  to  confirm  or  cancel  such  compact.  The  text  of 
the  Hindoo  law,  as  well  as  its  practice,  clearly  maintains  such  compacts  to  be  temporary  only; 
for  it  expressly  mentions  the  gift  of  two  head  of  cattle  as  annulling  them,  and  entitling  the 
child  to  legal  emancipation;  but  such  flue  is  entirely  nominal ; it  is  never  practically  exacted, 
and  on  tire  chi  Id  attaining  maturity  it  is,  in  practice,  as  free  amongst  the  Hindoos  as  amongst 
Britons,  unless  long  habit  or  attachment  induces  it  voluntarily  to  acquiesce  in  a continua- 
tion of  its  service.  The  Mussulman  law  acknowledges  the  legality  of  treating  as  slaves  all 
infidels  conquered  by  the  faithful;  but  its  text  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  purchase  of  free 
children  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  a state  of  bondage;  yet,  in  practice,  compacts 
such  as  are  described  above,  confer  permanent  rights  on  the  Mahomedan  purchaser;  for, 
under  the  spirit  of  proBelytism  which  characterizes  the  Mussulman  faith,  a male  infant  is 
no  sooner  purchased  than  it  it  is  circumcised;  and,  whether  male  or  female,  it  is  invariably 
brought  up  in  the  Mahomedan  creed,  which,  if  it  be  a Hindoo  (as  is  usually  the  case)  irre- 
vocably excludes  it  from  all  return  to  its  parents  or  relatious.  Besides  the  purchase  of 
children,  in  years  of  scarcity,  l have  heard  of  natives,  to  cancel  a debt,  voluntarily  selling 
themselves  as  domestic  slaves  for  a certain  number  of  years,  but  this  is  unusual;  and  though 
classed  as  a species  of  servitude,  it  more  resembles  that  of  persons  serving  under  written 
articles  in  Europe,  than  slavery  of  even  the  most  qualified  description.  There  can  also  bo 
no  doubt  that  children  are  sometimes  kidnapped  and  sold  as  slaves,  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  parents.  As  superintendent  of  police  at  Madras,  1 succeeded  in  1818  in  restoring 
several  such  children  to  their  parents,  amongst  the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  Hindoos;  and 
their  anxiety  to  recover  infants,  whom  they  in  all  probability  found  it  very  difficult  to 
support,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  highest  classes  of  European  society.  1 may  add, 
that  from  Malabar,  a province  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  Hindoo  government  have  descended  to  our  own  times  nearly  unimpaired, 
I recollect  one  trial  having  come  before  the  Sudder  Foujdary  Court  in  1830,  in  which  the 
members  of  a high-caste  Hindoo  family,  to  conceal  the  disgrace  to  which  they  would  have 
been  exposed  from  retaiuing  one  of  the  daughters  whose  chastity  was  more  than  suspected, 
forcibly  carried  her  off  to  a distant  province,  where  thoy  were  taken  up,  on  account  of 
endeavouring  to  dispose  of  her  as  a domestic  slave. 
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3.  In  the  Madras  provinces,  it  is  the  collectors  and  magistrates  alone  who  can  give  any  

correct  returns  of  the  population.  In  the  Bellary  division  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  where  I Appendix  (K 
first  held  that  situation,  I have  already  stated  that  no  agrestic  slaves  whatever  exist.  In  — — 

Tanjore,  on  the  contrary,  they  amount  to  many  thousands;  but  I cannot,  from  memory,  (5.)  Answers  of 
give  any  correct  estimate  of  their  number.  The  house  or  domestic  slaves  in  neither  district  Campbell, Em 

can  exceed  one  or  two  hundred,  in  a population  of  above  a million  of  souls,  in  each  of  these 

provinces  respectively. 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  law  recognizes  slavery,  domestic  as  well  as  agrestic, 
though  practically  amongst  the  Hindoos  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  domestic  slavery,  as 
before  •explained,  can  bardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  as  regards  female  children,  occasional!  v 
purchased  by  dancing  women,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  to  their  own  unhappy 
profession  of  prostitution,  or  the  dancing  women  themselves,  attached  to  the  several  Hindoo 
temples.  1 have  already  stated  that  the  Mussulman  code,  though  opposed  in  its  text  to 
the  reduction  of  free  Mahomedans  to  a state  of  bondage,  not  only  recognizes  and  sanctions, 
in  practice,  slavery  in  geucral,  especially  that  of  conquered  infidels,  amongst  whom  it  may 
fairly  include  the  Hindoos,  but  encourages  domestic  slavery  in  particular,  especially  by  the 
purchase  of  children,  in  order  to  increase,  by  their  conversion,  the  number  of  the  faithful. 

Notwithstanding  the  modification  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedau  laws  respecting  slavery, 
recommended  in  the  papers  on  that  subject  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
am  sorry  to  slate  that  the  Government  of  Madras  have  hitherto  left  them  entirely  unaltered 

by  any  enactment  of  their  own.  At  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  papers  in  question,  notice  fa  page  937. 

taken  of  a former  enactment  by  the  Government  at  Madras,  contained  in  clause  14,  section 

18,  Regulation  II.,  1812,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  province  of  Malabar: 

but  the  result  of  the  reference  mentioned  to  have  been  made  to  the  Advocate-general,  was 

the  formal  repeal  of  that  enactment,  on  the  just  ground  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 

51  Geo.  3,  c.  23,  against  the  slave  trade,  sufficiently  prohibits  this  traffic  by  sea,  and  that  its 

more  severe  penalties  supersede  those  formerly  established  by  the  local  Indian  legislature. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  however,  I may  be  here  permitted  point  out,  that  in  any 
future  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  India,  a modification  of  the  Slave  Act  above 
mentioned  is  imperatively  called  for.  Offences  against  it,  by  traffic  in  slaves  by  sea,  may 
take  place  in  any  part  of  the  extensive  coast,  either  on  the  Coromandel  or  on  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  under  the  Madras  Government,  and  by  natives  of  distant  provinces 
many  hundred  miles  from  the  presidency.  The  removal  of  such  persons,  with  the  witnesses 
on  either  side,  from  their  own  peculiar  climate,  as  for  instance,  from  Malabar  to  Madras, 
would  be  attended  by  an  inevitable  mortality,  similar  to  that  of  Europeans,  if  sent  for  tiial  to 
the  deadly  climate  of  Sierra  Leone;  yet  the  Slave  Act  makes  all  offences  under  it,  even  when, 
committed  by  natives  in  the  provinces,  cognizable  only  by  the  distant  Admiralty,  or  King’s 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  confined  to  the  presidency  itself,  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  which  they  are  otherwise  notmnenable.  The  local  provincial  courts,  possessing  power  of 
life  and  death  in  matters  of  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction,  ought,  as  regards  a breach  of 
the  Slave  Act,  by  natives  in  the  interior,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  to  have  power  concur- 
rent with  that  of  the  King’s  Court  of  Admiralty ; for  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  in  this  respect,  would,  in  such  cases  be  no  less  inhuman  than  revolting  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  Indeed,  like  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the 
Slave  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  must  remain  a dead  letter  everywhere  in  the  Madras  territory, 
except  at  the  Presidency,  until  Parliament  give  power  to  the  tribunals  in  the  provinces  to 
enforce  its  penalties.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  punishment  to  be  annexed  to  the  breach  of 
its  provisions  in  the  provinces  should  be  proportioned  to  the  punishment  for  other  offences  in 
the  interior.  Death  is  there  the  punishment  of  murder  alone  ; transportation  is  the  next 
grade  of  punishment,  but  never  takes  place  except  for  life,  on  account  of  the  groat  civil  for- 
feiture of  caste  by  which,  in  India,  it  is  ever  attended ; und  confinement  in  fetters,  or  hard 
labour,  for  14  and  seven  years  respectively,  alone  are  the  punishments  equivalent  to  transpor- 
tation from  England,  for  these  several  periods. 

5.  In  regard  to  food,  clothing,  employment,  treatment,  and  comfort,  there  exists  the  greatest 
contrast  between  the  domestic  and  agrestic  slaves  in  the  territories  under  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment. The  domestic  slaves,  confined  principally  to  the  Mahomedau  families,  being  brought 
up  invariably  in  the  creed  of  their  roaster,  are  at.  once  amalgamated  with  tire  family  itself, 
who  treat  the  males  indulgently,  with  somewhat  of  that  privileged  familiarity  allowed  in  all 
countries  to  those  who  are  permanently  attached  to  a family,  and  are  rather  its  bumble 
members  by  adoption,  than  its  servants  or  slaves.  They  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
employed  in  domestic  offices,  common,  except  in  families  of  the  highest  rank,  to  many  of 
their  master’s  relatives.  The  free  communication  with  others,  and  facility  of  access  to  the 
British  tribunals,  which  the  want  of  all  restraint  over  egress  from  the  house  ensures  to  the 
male  domestic  slaves,  combines  with  the  indulgent  treatment  of  their  masters  to  qualify  their 
bondage,  so  as  nearly  to  exclude  it  from  what  the  term  slavery  implies.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  lot  of  the  female  domestic  slaves,  employed  as  attendants  on  the  seraglios  of 
Mussulmans  of  rank:  they  arc  too  often  treated  with  caprice,  and  frequently  punished  with 
much  cruelty.  Once  admitted  into  the  haram,  they  are  considered  part  of  that  establish- 
ment, which  it  is  the  point  of  honour  of  a Mussulman  to  seclude  from  all  communication 
with  others.  The  complaints  made  to  me  as  superintendent  of  police  at  Madras,  against 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  subsequently,  when  magistrate  of  Bellary,  against  the  brother  of 
the  nabob  of  Ktirnool,  gave  me  an  insight  into  transactions  committed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  female  apartments  of  these  two  personuges,  which  lias  left  on  my  mind  a strong 
impression  of  the  cruelty  and  wanton  barbarity  with  which  this  class  of  female  slaves  are 
ptA&ed-Ii^age  digitised  by  the  L n i ve4-say4o f Southampton  1 ibrary  Digitisation  (rofcyect 
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subject  to  be  treated.  The  murder  oFmore  than  one  female  slave,  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  brother  of  the  nabob  of  Kurnool,  induced  me  repeatedly  to  address  the 
Madras  Government;  nor  was  it  until  he  added  to  then  the  murder  of  his  own  wife  that  he 
was  confined  as  a state  prisoner,  instead  of  being  brought  to  trial  for  his  life,  as  1 suggested 
Indeed  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  seclusion  ol  female  slaves  in  the  harama  of 
Mussulmans  of  rank,  too  often  precludes  complaint,  prevents  redress,  and  cloaks  crimes  at 
wldcli  L'uroncans  would  shudder.  The  agrestic  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  invariably 
Hindoos  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  castes,  such  ns  the  Pullers,  or  outcasts  altogether, 
such  as  the  Parriahs  in  the  Tamil  country,  residing  usually  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village; 
food  dressed  by  them  being  abomination,  and  their  touch  defilement  to  their  masters.  In 
Malabar  indeed,  the  master  is  attended,  wherever  lie  moves,  by  an  imaginary  halo;  for  the 
distance ’which  the  slave  must  keep  from  any  of  the  pure  castes,  including  the  lowest,  or 
Soodra,  is  defined  with  extraordinary  precision,  by  local  rules,  which  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  are  exceeded  in  practice.  This  removal  of  the  agrestic  slave  from  the  dwelling 
and  person  of  the  muster,  which  the  wide  difference  established  between  their  castes  induces, 
whilst  it  no  doubt  tends  to  relieve  him  from  the  ill  usage  to  which  the  personal  character  of 
a violent  Mahomedan  master  may  sometimes  expose  the  domestic  slave  employed  in  the 
house,  at  the  same  time  deprives  him  of  that  habitually  indulgent  treatment  which  a constant 
interchange  of  household  duties  seldom  fails  to  produce,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  milder 
Hindoo.  The  food,  clothing,  and  comforts  of  the  agrestic  slave  are,  in  consequence,  every- 
where inferior  to  those  of  the  domestic  one.  In  the  Tamil  country,  the  agrestic  slaves  are 
entitled  to  a certain  proportion  of  the  harvest  reaped  on  the  land  they  cultivate,  and  to  pre- 
scribed fees  in  grain  at  each  stage  of  the  previous  cultivation,  as  well  as  at  certain  national 
festivals;  Some  of  them  who  are  outcasts  possess  also  a right  to  nil  the  cattle  which  die  from 
disease;  and  they  eat  the  flesh  ol'such  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  snakes,  and  other  reptiles : 
but  in  general  their  food  is  the  coarsest  grain ; and  if  a judgment  may  be  formed  from  their 
appearance,  which  is  generally  that  oF  stout  athletic  men,  it  is  not  deficient  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  Their  clothing,  indeed,  is  scanty,  but  not  always  From  defect.  When  1 first 
went  to  Tanjore,  I found,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  most  of  the  fields  occupied  by  the  female 
agrestic  slaves,  transplanting  rice,  generally  to  the  tune  of  some  popular  air,  sung  by  one  of 
them,  in  the  chorus  of  which  the  rest  joined;  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  these  women 
left  the  whole  of  the  body,  from  the  waist  upwards,  naked,  the  bosom  being  invariably 
exposed.  Attributing  this  to  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  I employed  myself  in  investi- 
gating measures  calculated  to  increase  its  supply,  and  thuB  prevent  a breach  oF  the  natural 
rules°or modesty  common  to  civilized  life;  but  1 found  that,  like  certain  classes  of  Hindoo 
females  on  the  western  coast,  covering  the  bosom,  in  the  minds  of  this  caste,  is  considered 
equivalent  to  a declaration  of  prostitution  itself:  fear,  therefore,  of  a greater  moral  evil, 
obliged  me  to  abandon  my  intention  of  attempting  any  change  in  this  revolting  custom. 
Besides  food  and  clothing,  the  master  also  defrays  the  expense  of  the  marriage  of  his  slaves, 
and  in  the  Tnmil  country  presents  them  with  small  gifts  on  the  birth  of  each  child.  The 
description  of  the  agrestic  slaves  given  in  my  reply  to  this  query,  is  confined  to  the  Tamil 
country  ; my  personal  knowledge  being  derived  from  that  portion  of  it  which  consists  of  the 
fertile  province  of  Tanjore.  I must  add,  that  the  landed  tenures  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
which  vest  most  of  the  land,  and  of  the  agrestic  slaves  who  cultivate  it,  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
porate village  communities,  and  of  Hindoo  temples,  or  other  bodies,  instead  of  in  the  hands 
ofindividual  landowners,  as  on  the  opposite  coast,  contributes  materially  to  the  superiority 
of  tlie  agrestic  slave  on  the  eastern  coast  over  his  unhappy  brethren  on  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula ; for  From  the  official  reports  that  have  come  thence  before  me,  both  in  the 
Revenue  and  Judicial  departments,  I know  that  agrestic  slavery  assumes  there  a far  worse 
aspect,  particularly  in  Malabar.  The  creatures  in  human  form  who  constitute  to  the  number 
of  100,000,  the  agrestic  slave  population  of  that  province,  being  distinguishable,  like  the 
savage  tribes  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  forests  of  India,  from  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
by  their  degraded,  diminutive,  squalid  appearance;  their  dropsical  pot-bellies  contrasting 
horribly  with  their  skeleton  arms  and  legs,  half  starved,  hardly  clothed,  and  in  a condition 
scarcely  superior  to  the  cattle  they  follow  at  the  plough.  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
due  provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  agrestic  slaves,  in  sickness  or  in  old  age.  Their 
masters  are  no  doubt  bound  to  support  them ; but,  in  the  absence  of  any  summary  means  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  enforce  this  obligation,  I fear  the  poor  and  infinn  slave  is 
too  often  lelt  to  the  slow  and  doubtful  remedy  of  a lawsuit  against  his  master,  or  to  the  uncer- 
tain charity  of  his  brethren,  stinted  in  their  own  means. 

6.  The  agrestic  or  field  slaves  in  the  Tamil  country  are  employed  by  their  masters  in  every 
department  of  husbandry : the  men  in  ploughing  the  land  and  sowing  the  seed,  and  in  all 
the  various  laborious  works  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  upon  which  rice  is 
grown ; the  women  in  transplanting  the  rice  plants,  and  both  sexes  in  reaping  the  crop. 
Tlieir  labour  is  usually  confined  to  the  rice,  or  irrigated  lands:  the  lands  not  artificially 
irrigated,  watered  only  by  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  producing  what  in  India  is  technically 
termed  dry  grain,  being  seldom  cultivated  for  their  masters,  whose  stock  is  concentrated  on 
the  superior  irrigated  soils ; and  any  cultivation  by  the  slaves  in  unirrigated  land,  is  generally 
as  free  labourers  for  others,  or  on  their  own  independent  account.  In  Tanjore,  the  liberality 
of  one  of  my  predecessors,  Mr.  Ilains,  now  member  of  Council  at  Madras,  induced  the 
Government  to  attach  to  each  house  of  the  slave,  in  common  with  the  other  householders 
who  arc  not  landowners,  a small  piece  of  land  as  garden,  tax  free.  Tho  agrestic  slaves  work 
in  bodies  together,  the  village  accountant  registering  the  work  executed  by  them,  which  he 
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they  usually  work  from  about  sunrise  until  sunset,  with  the  intermission  of  a couple  of  hours  

for  their  meal,  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  are  not  exempted  from  work  on  any  Appendix  (K.) 

particular  day  of  the  week,  but  obtain  holidays  on  all  the  great  native  festivals,  such  as  on  

those  fixed  for  consecrating  implements,  the  new  year  and  other  great  days.  No  particular  v •)  Answers  of 

task-work  is  assigned  to  them  daily  ; it  is  sufficient  that  tiro  slaves  of  each  master  execute  -g"  ' amP  e ’ 

the  work  necessary  for  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  of  his  lands.  These  slaves  are  also  **" 

often  employed  in  erecting  temporary  rooms  or  pandols,  used  by  their  masters  on  marriages 

or  other  festivals  ; and  occasionally  are  called  on,  by  requisition  of  the  collector  or  magistrate, 

issued  to  their  masters,  to  aid  in  stopping  any  sudden  breach  in  the  great  works  of  irrigation 

conducted  at  the  expense  of  Government,  or  in  dragging  the  enormous  cam  of  the  idols 

round  the  villages  or  temples,  to  move  which  immense  cables,  dragged  by  many  thousands, 

are  necessary  : in  Taniore  in  particular,  from  the  great  number  of  the  temples,  and  frequency 

of  the  festivals,  this  is  a very  onerous  duty.  The  lash  is  never  employed  by  the  master 

against  his  slave  in  the  Tamil  country,  but  it  is  in  Malabar  ; and  its  legality,  under  the  Printed  Papers, 

JIahomedan  law,  lias  been  recognised  by  the  Sudder  Foujdary  court ; though  violence  and  Slavery  in  India, 

cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  master  are  also  punishable  under  it.  I have  ever  been  of  opinion.  P-  908, para.  11,12. 

that  the  master  should  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  power  in  India  ; and  that,  if  exercised 

at  all,  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  public  local  officers. 

7.  All  slaves  in  India  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law ; masters  cannot  take  their  lives, 
without  incurring  the  penalty  of  murder.  They  are  perfectly  competent  witnesses  in  all 
cases  civil  or  criminal,  whether  against  free  men  or  others ; but  I do  not  think  that  the 
civil  magistrate  has  sufficient  summary  power  to  interfere  for  their  due  protection. 

8.  The  view  I take  of  agrestic  slavery  in  the  Tamil  country,  corresponds  much  with  the 
relation  stated  in  the  question  to  have  existed  between  villains  and  their  masters,  during  the 
later  period  of  villainage  in  England  Thus  a pariah,  the  slave  of  his  landlord,  may,  with 
bis  permission,  enlist  in  the  army  as  a native  soldier,  or  in  the  service  of  an  European 
gentleman,  as  a servant  (and  many  have  done  so  without  their  permission),  exercising  all 
the  rights  of  free  men.  Indeed,  even  if  he  remains  with  his  master  as  a slave,  I apprehend 
that,  as  regards  all  acts  between  him  and  strangers,  he  possesses  the  same  rights  as  free 
men ; but  these  can  be  properly  seamed  to  him  only  by  an  enactment  of  the  local  Indian 
legislature,  whose  silence  involves  such  questions  in  doubt. 

9.  The  agrestic  slaves,  in  the  territories  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  are  not  necessarily 
transferable  with  the  land  itself ; but  in  the  Tamil  country  they  are  almost  invariably 
transferred  with  it.  From  this  being  done,  either  in  a deed  separate  from  that  disposing  of 
the  land  alone,  or  without  any  deed  at  all,  a few  of  the  local  authorities,  from  imperfect 
inquiry,  have  been  led  to  question  the  fact,  which  is  notwithstanding  broadly  stated  by 
others  •,  but  I entertain  none  of  the  general  practice.  On  the  western  coast,  the  slaves,  on 
the  contrary,  are  often  disposed  of  independently  of  the  land.  The  cause  of  this  difference 
may  be  traced  to  the  local  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  peninsula, 
its  explained  in  my  reply  to  the  Query  No.  11. 

10.  Under  the  Madras  territories,  nearly  all  the  domestic  slaves  are  Mahomedans.  In  the 
Tamil  country,  the  agrestic  slaves  generally  are  worshippers  of  Shiva,  the  destructive  power  of 
the  Hindoo  triad,  under  the  form  of  one  of  the  female  energies  of  that  deity,  represented 
often  by  the  village  goddess.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  Catholic,  and  a few  Protestant 
Christians;  for  I recollect,  in  Tanjore,  objections  being  raised  by  the  missionaries  to  their 
employment  in  dragging  the  Hindoo  idol-cars.  The  omission  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce 
the  attendance  of  any  slaves  on  this  duty,  in  a neighbouring  province,  greatly  impeded  the 
Hindoo  festivals,  and  created  a religious  enthusiastic  hostili  ty  dangerous  to  the  Government, 
which  nearly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Orders  were  therefore  issued  to  cause  their 
attendance  as  usual  I was  consequently  unable  to  relieve  any  particular  class  of  the  slaves 
from  this  part  of  the  long-established  civil  duties  common  to  all,  and  told  the  missionaries 
that  such  as  from  conversion  entertained  religious  scruples  against  it  should  find  substitutes, 
or  get  their  masters  to  send  others  in  their  stead  ; and  that,  at  any  rate,  I should  overlook 
their  absence,  unless  the  matter  came  officially  before  me,  by  the  stoppage  of  any  of  the 
established  Hindoo  festivals,  and  their  masters  calling  on  me  to  enforce  their  attendance, 
which  I should  do  only  after  proof  of  its  ancient  and  established  usage.  On  the  western 
coast,  I fear  it  will  be  found  that  the  slaves  generally  propitiate  the  evil  spirit  alone,  and  many 
of  them  are  believed  to  practise  sorcery. 

11.  With  respect  to  tlie  sale  of  slaves,  I do  not  think  that  domestic  slaves  are  ever  sold  ; 
indeed  I doubt  whether  such  slaves  are  legally  transferable  under  the  Mahomedan  law, 
which,  as  this  particular  description  of  slaves  exist  only  in  Mussulman  families  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  seems  the  only  code  there  applicable  to  them.  But  the  sale  of  agrestic 
slaves  is  common.  They  may  be  sold  for  the  debts  of  tlieir  master ; but  in  the  Tamil 
country,  the  removal  of  them  from  them  village,  and  consequently  from  their  families,  would 
be  contrary  to  ancient  usage  or  Indian  common  law;  and  hence  the  .practice  of  transferring 
them  with  the  land  when  it  is  sold,  which,  though  not  necessary  in  law,  is  in  the  Tamil 
country  almost  invaluably  the  practice.  On  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people,  except  immediately  on  the  sea  coast,  are  no  where  congregated  in 
villages.  Each  landlord  there  is  resident  on  his  own  estate,  and  the  slaves  may  be  removed 
from  one  estate  to  another,  however  distant.  I have  long  considered  it  desirable,  as  regards 
the  slaves  on  the  western  coast,  that  the  Government  of  Madras  should  pass  enactments 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Bombay  code,  which  provides  that  infants  shall  not  be 
separated  from  the  mother  until  a certain  age ; and,  I think,  also  prohibit  the  separation 
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— * to  hinder  or  to  promote  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Children  bought  as  domestic  slaves 

Appendix  (K.)  un(ler  the  Hindoo  law,  may  purchase  hack  then-  freedom  ; but  I have  already  stated  that, 

on  attaining  maturity,  it  is  usually  conferred  on  them  without  purchase ; and  that,  whatever 

Slavery.  may  ]je  tjje  text  of  the  Mussulman  law,  the  conversion  of  such  children  to  the  Makomedan 
faith,  by  their  Mussulman  masters,  renders  restoration  to  then-  families  impossible;  nor, 
under  the  indulgent  treatment  of  the  males,  is  it  perhaps'  desired  by  them.  Their  female 
domestic  slaves  are  seldom  made  free;  but  if  they  have  children  by  their  master,  such 
progeny  is  free;  and  the  children  of  a male  domestic  Mussulman  slave,  married  to  a free 
woman,  would  I think  he  exempted  from  bondage.  With  regard  to  agrestic  slaves,  I never 
heard  of  any  instance  of  manumission.  In  the  Tamil  country  they  occasionally  desert  their 
mas  tew,  and  thus  acquire  their  freedom ; otherwise  their  children  are  doomed  to  hereditary 
bondage. 

IS.  During  the  22  years  that  I resided  in  India,  or  since  1808,  no  material  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  in  the  territories  subject  to  Madras. 

1 4.  I am  not  aware  that  any  measure  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  at  Madras,  either 
to  abolish  or  ameliorate  the  state  of  slavery  on  that  part  of  the  continent  of  India  which  is 
subject  to  their  dominion,  unless  the  prohibition  to  sell  slaves  for  arrears  of  revenue  due  to 

Papers  on  Slavery  them,  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  23d  December  1819,  bo  considered  of  that  description, 
in  Lidia,  p.873.  The  existence  of  British  rule,  the  principles  of  which  are  hostile  to  all  restraint  on  liberty, 
iinrl  the  maintenance  of  such  principles  in  the  local  code  of  laws  passed  since  1802,  by  the 
Government  of  Madras,  for  the  internal  rule  of  their  provinces,  without  any  enactment  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  itself,  have  no  doubt  tended  to  check  many  gross  abuses,  previously 
practised  under  the  native  governments,  by  masters  towards  their  slaves.  The  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  Tamil  slaves  to  the  presidency  itself,  where  the  existence  of  the  British  code 
renders  slavery  altogether  unknown,  and  the  facility  with  which  some  have  taken  refuge 
The  enlistment  of  there,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Europeans,  and  even  into  the  native  army,  combined 
slaves  or  Partialis  -wi fcli  the  circumstance,  of  most  of  the  Tamil  slaves  belonging  to  a village  community,  rather 
in  the  native  army  ^]lan  individuals,  and  with  the  ancient  usage  or  common  law  against  their  removal  from 
k113  °f  |6-  J-eaij8  their  native,  village,  have  perhaps  raised  them  above  then-  brethren  ou  the  other  coast ; but 

ceii  pro  itei . muc]j  rt,majns  efcill  to  he  done,  to  improve  the  condition  of  both. 

1 5.  In  ray  replies  to  the  foregoing  queries,  I have  given  all  the  information  I possess  with 
respect  to  facts  connected  with  slavery  in  India. 

16.  I have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  British  policy  ought  to  be  directed,  not  only  to  the 
immediate  practical  amelioration  of  East  India  slavery,  but  to  its  ultimate,  though  gradual, 
abolition. 

Printed  Papers  ou  17.  In  drawing  up  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  the  5th  January  1818,  whilst 
Slavery  in  India,  I pointed  out  the  injustice  of  interfering  with  the  private  property  which  masters  possess  in 
P-818.  their  slaves,  and  the  danger  of  too  suddenly  disturbing  the  long-established  relations  in 

society  subsisting  between  these  two  orders,  I induced  the  Board  to  call  for  information, 
p.  817.  from  the  several  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  by  a legislative  enactment  the  power 

to  bo  exercised  by  masters  over  then-  slaves,  and  thus  preventing  abuse  or  oppression  ; and 
with  respect  to  those  on  the  western  coast  in  particular-,  a legislative  enactment  was 
parn.  14.  suggested,  to  prevent  their  being  removed  against  their  will  from  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
or  being  exposed  to  sale  by  auction,  in  execution  of  decrees  of  court,  or  in  realization  of 
p.  873.  arrears  of  revenue.  In  my  subsequent  letter  of  the  23d  December  1819,  the  practice  of 
selling  slaves  for  arrears  of  revenue  was  directed,  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  be  discontinued, 
p.  886.  in  the  only  district  under  the  Madras  Presidency  where  the  practice  had  occurred ; and  in 

p.  887.  laying  before  the  Government,  on  the  13th  December,  their  proceedings  of  the  25th  November 

p.  899.  1819,  with  the  information  which  bad  been  received  from  the  provinces,  that  Board,  at  my 

para.  43,  &c.  suggestion,  proposed  that,  by  an  enactment  of  the  Madras  Government,  it  should  bo  declared, 

P-  90?-  first,  that  the  purchase  of  free  persons  as  slaves  should  be  illegal,  and  of  course  subject  to 

para.  . penalties  ; secondly,  that  the  children  of  all  slaves,  born  alter  a certain  date,  should  be  free, 

contemplating  of  course  a registry  of  slaves,  and  of  their  children  born  previously  to  such 
date ; thirdly,  that  voluntary  contracts  to  labour  for  a term  of  years,  tiv  for  life,  should  bind 
the  individual  alone,  and  not  bis  wife,  nor  children  after  the  years  of  discretion ; fourthly, 
that  slaves  should  be  competent  to  possess,  and  dispose  of  their  property,  independently  of 
their-  master  ; fifthly,  that  the  purchase  of  children,  to  be  brought  up  as  prostitutes,  should 
be  subjected  to  special  penalties ; sixthly,  that  the  local  civil  officers  should,  by  a summary 
proceeding,  have  power  to  cause  musters  to  provide  wholesome  food  and  decent  clothing  for 
their  slaves,  and  to  prevent  their  neglecting  them  in  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity ; seventhly, 
that  the  power  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  transferred  from  the  masters  of  slaves  to 
the  local  civil  officers  ; eighthly,  that  slaves  bought  by  their  masters  should,  by  repayment 
of  the  purchase  money,  recover  their  liberty ; ninthly,  that  all  slaves  attached  to  lands  or 
estates  escheating  to  Government  should  be  declared  free  ; and  tenthly,  that  slaves,  on  being 
ill  treated  by  their  masters,  should  be  allowed  to  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  to  another  ; 
and  that  the  breach  of  any  of  these  rules  by  the  master,  should,  at  the  option  of  the  slave, 
entitle  him  to  liberty.  It  was  also  recommended,  that  the  share  of  the  harvest  granted  to 
the  agrestic  slaves  in  the  Tamil  country,  should  be  augmented  at  the  expense,  not  of  their 
masters,  but  of  the  Government  itself. 

Having  soon  afterwards  left  Madras  for  duties  in  the  provinces,  the  fate  of  these  suggestions 
remained  unknown  to  me;  until  my  attention  was  recalled . to  the  subject  by  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  enclosing  the  queries  under  reply  ; when,  on  reference  to  the  papers  on  Indian 
slavery,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I perceived  that,  by  the  Madras 
p.90O.  prj i !^€L^),y\:f<i<sinleTl-eclStr&.LDefir'«'ptti>(JielLfri r.'iry  Digitisation  Dnit 

A vis  vnenice,  hostile  to  :oll  change,  seems  inherent  in  the  local  Governments  of  India, 

imbibed 
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imbibed  perhaps  from  the  people  Subject  to  their  rule,  whose  characteristic  peculiarity  is 
a tenacity  of  long-established  customs.  Even  when  improvements  are  suggested  by  the  con-  Appendix  (K.) 

stituted  authorities,  the  voice  of  their  servants  has  little  weight  in  favour  of  new  measures.  . 

Responsibility  is  avoided  by  following  the  beaten  track,  and  silence  is  the  safest  reply  to  ^'\)pV'era, 
those  who  propose  a deviation  hum  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  The  outcry  raised  in  ’ ('amPbel1’ 
India  against  the  suttee  was  long  powerless,  until  it  returned  reverberated  from  the  British  q‘ 
shore;  and  that  against  slavery  will  continue  disregarded,  unless  it  receives  support  from  all 
the  energy  of  the  Home  Government. 

I am  unable  to  suggest  any  measures  for  the  amelioration  and  eventual  abolition  of  slavery 
in  India,  less  free  from  objection  than  those  above  stated*.  Subsequent  occurrences  have 
since  induced,  from  the  Highest  00111!;  of  judicature-)-,  a proposal  similar  to  the  first ; from 
Mr.  Grteme,  when  a member  of  the  Government  at  Madras,  a proposal  similar  to  the  eighth ; p.  923. 

and  from  him  and  Mr.  Baber  (than  whom  no  one  possesses  a better  knowledge  of  the  p.  90". 

western  coast),  proposals  similar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  teuth  of  my  suggestions.  Whilst  PP*  907  and  923. 
Mr.  Baber  himself  also  advocates  one  similar  to  the  sixth  rule  proposed  by  me.  The  late  P* 

Mr.  Munro  li  kewise  submitted  a proposal  similar  to  the  fifth  of  my  suggestions,  which  is  the  p'  93_1‘ 

only  one  of  the  whole  against  which  I am  aware  of  any  objections  having  been  stated.  The 
arguments  against  it  will  he  found  in  Mr.  M'Leod’s  letter  of  the  13th  January  182(i ; but  p.  985. 
they  appear  inapplicable,  inasmuch  as  “ preventing  parents  or  guardians  from  assigning 
children  in  the  customary  modes,”  to  be  brought  up  as  dancing  women,  is  quite  distinct 
from  “ the  purchase  of  children  ” on  that  account. 

But  setting  the  fifth  suggestion  aside,  the  absence  of  any  objection  against  the  other 
enactments  proposed  by  me,  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras  for 
adoption  by  the  Government,  confirmed  as  the  expediency  of  several  of  them  has  been,  by 
the  other  authorities  I have  mentioned,  will,  I trust,  under  the  moderate  caution  and 
attention  to  vested  rights  which  I hope  will  be  found- to  pervade  the  proposal  of  the  whole,  pp.  818  and  900. 
find,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  a more  able  and  successful,  though  not  a more  zealous 
advocate. 

Your’s,  &c. 

A.  D.  Campbell. 


(6.) — ANSWERS  of  Captain  Henry  Bevan,  27th  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

During  a period  of  23  years’  actual  military  service  in  India,  the  principal  part  of  which  (6.)  Answers  of 
was  actively  passed  in  the  field,  on  the  Madras  establishment ; also  in  the  Dekati,  Hindostan  Capt.  Henry 
and  Guzerat,  and  other  States  subject  to  the  control  or  immediate  government  of  the  Honour-  Bevan. 
able  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  mostly  in  the  provinces  of  Malabar 
andWynaad;  I have  had  constant  opportunities  of  learning,  from  personal  inquiry  and 
intercourse,  what  state  of  vassalage  or  slavery  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  latter  provinces  were  held  in  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  people  of  substance,  trades- 
men, and  shopkeepers  ; and  to  which  two  provinces  only,  it  must  be  distinctly  held  in  mind, 
my  present  observations  and  replies  solely  refer. 

Reply  to  the  1st  Query. — I know  of  no  description  of  house  slaves.  As  it  would  be  con- 
tamination to  admit  slaves  within  the  threshold  of  any  house,  they  are  solely  employed  in 
cultivation,  herding  cattle,  carrying  grain,  &c.  to  market,  and  in  other  out-of-door  labours, 
seldom  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  their  proprietor,  who,  when  he  does  attend, 
is  obliged  to  undergo  ablutions  and  other  ceremonies  previous  to  entering  his  own  house, 
which  would  otherwise  sutler  pollution,  though,  during  the  time  of  superintendence,  he 
might  not  have  come  in  contact  with  his  slaves  : their  proximity  while  working  in  the  same 
field  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  supposition  of  defilement.  Such  is  the  degraded  state  of  the 
slaves  of  Wynaad  and  Malabar,  denominated  chermars,  koombers,  niades,  and  paneers  ;•  such 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  and  debased  beings,  who  are  considered  as  outcasts,  and 
who,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  British  rule  in  India,  were  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
civil  and  social  rights  of  society  : even  at  present  they  are  not  allowed  to  build  their  miserable 
huts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  masters'  abodes. 

2.  These  slaves  are  supposed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  such  from  time  immemorial, 
and  to  have  continued  in  the  same  state,  by  the  usages  of  their  ancestors,  from  the  most 
remote  ages.  Their  religion  specifies  their  duties  to  be  of  tbe  most  servile  nature,  for  which 
purpose  they  suppose  Providence  created  them. 

3.  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  state  the  number  of  slaves  in  Malabar,  hut  should  suppose  that 
about  10,000  formed  part  of  the  population  of  the  district  of  Wynaad. 

4.  The  protection  of  the  laws  is  equally  extended  to  these  slaves  as  to  all  other  classes  of 
the  native  community  in  India.  Slavery  is  not  recognized  any  more  than  as  an  usage,  and 
is  mei-ely  tolerated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  customs,. and  civil  and  religious  rights, 
guaranteed  to  all  Indian  subjects,  when  taken  under  the  laws  and  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

5.  The  food  of  the  slaves  is  generally  a proportion  of  the  rice  and  other  grain  which  they 
cultivate,  after  threshing  it,  from  which  their  women  prepare  their  food  with  various  sorts 
of  vegetables,  roots,  &c.  Some  have  a few  buffaloes,  to  rrulk,  rear  fowls,  and  get  the  reiuse 
victuals  of  their  masters,  with  salt.  Tobacco,  to  a certain,  extent,  chey  are  allowed. to  culti- 
vate for  their  own  consumption. 

Their 
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Their  clothing  is  rather  scanty,  as  they  seldom  get  more  than  a combly,  or  country  blanket 
for  each  male,  and  a piece  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  for  each  female,  in  the  year.  Some  may  get 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  and  good  nature  of  their  masters,  who  will  permit 
their  slaves  to  hire  themselves  out  ns  day  labourers,  sell  wood,  grass,  &a,  when'  their  services 
are  not  required  in  their  farms,  &e.,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  something  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  their-  families,  and  also  with  a view  to  relieve  themselves  from  some  part  of  the 
burthen  of  their  entire  support,  winch  is  often  felt  heavily,  “ the  care  of  these  poor  beings  ’’ 
not  being  merely  incumbent  on  their  masters  from  motives  of  self-interest,  but  being  a duty 
enjoined  by  tbeir  religion.  Sickness  among  them  causes  no  additional  attention  on  the  part 
of  their  proprietors,  who  frequently  lose  many  of  their  slaves  when  an  epidemic  gets  among 
them.  Wild  herbs  are  their  only  mode  of  treatment  when  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
European  medical  aid,  which  is  always  administered  readily  and  gratis,  when  applied  for. 
This,  however,  seldom  occurs,  except  when  the  case  is  desperate,  there  being  a prejudice 
among  those  Indians  to  the  European  practice,  where  it  is  rarely  applied  and  not  well  under- 
stood, although  the  Government  are  most  liberal,  and  have  native  medical  practitioners  to 
assist  and  afford  medical  aid,  especially  in  the  vaccination  department,  which  is,  I believe, 
general  throughout  the  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  Company.  The  patients  not 
only  receive  medical  aid,  but  are  even  fed  while  under  treatment  for  small-pox.  Of  course 
these  charitable  and  highly  praiseworthy  endowments  for  the  good  of  those  poor  Indians  who 
have  not  the  means  of  procuring  medical  treatment  and  sustenance  while  suffering  under 
disease,  ought  to  be  generally  diffused,  and  carefully  watched  and  guarded  from  the  abuses 
to  which  they  are  liable  as  well  as  all  other  institutions. 

6.  The  first  part  of  my  reply  to  Query  1 applies  partly  to  this  : 

Slaves  are  never  worked  in  gangs  or  by  drivers.  The  length  of  time  devoted  to  labour  is 
generally  from  six  to  eight  hours,  as  the  urgency  of  the  employment  may  he,  which  is  more 
or  less  according  to  the  season.  Coercion,  or  the  lash,  is  seldom  if  ever  had  recourse  to,  as 
it  would  cause  the  slaves  immediately  to  run  away,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  farmer, 
who  has  no  means  of  supplying  their  loss  to  cultivate  his  land. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  task-work,  and  it  is  only  at  the  season  when  tillage  is  canned  on 
that  the  slaves  are  expected  to  work  uninterruptedly.  The  number  of  actual  days'-work  in 
each  year-  may  be  averaged  at  about  200,  deducting  days  of  feasts,  and  those  on  which  there 
is  no  employment. 

The  slave  women  and  children  assist  in  transplanting  the  rice,  cleaning  the  corn,  and  other 
minor  avocations,  when  required  by  their  masters. 

7.  The  evidence  of  a slave  in  the  courts  of  law,  under  the  present  state  of  British  juris- 
prudence, is  equally  valid  as  that  of  any  freeman.  The  slaves  in  like  manner  enjoy  the  same 
protection  and  privileges  as  freemen,  both  with  respect  to  life  and  property.  Of  course  these 
rights,  like  all  others,  are  liable  at  times  to  be  invaded  from  the  following  causes  : 1st.  Dis- 
tance and  difficulty  of  immediate  European  interference ; 2d.  The  venality  of  the  native  local 
civil  servants  ; and  3d.  The  want  of  energy  and  of  a spirit  of  inquiry  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  on  the  part  of  persons  in  authority,  who  often  leave  the  investigation  of  complaints 
to  their  cutcherry  native  servants.  The  latter  often  possess  so  great  an  influence  over  their 
European  masters  as  to  bias  their  actions  and  better  inclinations,  by  the  plausible  turns  they 
can  give  to  any  inquiry  carried  on  in  a strange  language. 

8.  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  description  of  slavery  which  resembles  that  of 
the  villains  in  England. 

9.  The  major  part  of  the  slaves  of  Malabar  and  Wynaad  are  attached  to  estates  as  serfs. 
The  rest  are  attached  to  traders,  shopkeepers,  &c.,  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
loads,  getting  wood  for  fuel,  herding  cattle,  &c. 

I should  suppose  that  the  slave  population  was  on  the  decrease,  partly  owing  to  the  number 
who  have  absconded  into  the  Mysore  and  Coorg  countries,  which  bound  Malabar  surd 
Wynaad,  and  partly  to  other  natural  causes. 

10.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  of  Malabar  and  Wynaad  is  the  Hindoo,  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  but  mixed  up  with  more  absurd  and  superstitious  ceremonies. 
They  intermarry  exclusively  among  themselves.  Their  moral  liabits  arise  more  from  the 
dictates  of  fear  than  from  innate  principle.  They  will  pilfer  if  they  think  they  may  escape 
detection  : perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  their  degraded  state.  Their  character  is  pusilla- 
nimous, ignorant,  superstitious,  and  listless.  Their  appearance  is  diminutive ; they  are  veiy 
dark,  have  rather  flat  features,  and  thick  black  matted  hair ; the  tone  of  their  voice  is 
guttural  and  disagreeable  ; tbeir  actions  are  guided  more  by  natural  instinct  than  by  any  other 
principle.  The  acquirement  of  real  property  by  them  is  out  of  the  question,  and  they  can 
only  acquire  personal  property  as  for  as  stated  in  my  reply  to  Query  5. 

11.  I am  not  aware  that  the  practice  of  selling  slaves  separately  prevails.  Slaves  are  only 
transferable  when  an  estate  or  tenement  is  sold,  which  bears  a proportionate  high  or  low 
value  according  to  the  number  of  slave  families  on  the  property.  The  quantity  of  cultivated 
ground  is  according  to  the  slave  population,  and  this  causes  an  immense,  proportion  of  the 
j?’®8*'®  k*  ra°8t  parts  of  Malabar-  and  Wynaad  to  remain  uncultivated  for  want  of  hands. 
The  cultivated  land  forms  only  about  a fiftieth  part  of  the  territory  of  those  provinces.  The 
law  does  not  sanction  the  sale  of  slaves,  nor  are  they  liable  to  be  sold  for  the  debts  of  their 
masters,  except  with  the  estate,  ns  above  stated.  Slaves  are  never  divided  from  their  families. 

1 2.  There  is  no  law,  that  I am  aware  of,  to  prohibit  or  promote  the  manumission  of  slaves  ; 
nor  is  there  any  hindrance  to  their  purchasing  then-  freedom,  which  never  occurs  to  my 

'JOfier  vngir  conartion.  ine  children  are  born  slaves,  and  remain  so  from  generation 
to  generation. 


13.  I know 
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] 3.  I know  of  no  change  that  baa  taken  place,  since  the  introduction  of  British  rule 
in  the  East,  affecting  the  slaves,  except  what  I have  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  my  reply  Appendix  (K.) 

to  Query  1,  viz.  the  extension  to  them  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  equally  with  ail  other  

olasses  of  the  native  community.  (6.)  Answers  of 

1J-.  The  British  Government  has  discountenanced  slavery  as  fur  as  it  has  been  in  its  power  (-'allt'  ^e'lT!/ 
to  do  so  without  breaking  its  faith  with  the  natives  of  India,  who  were  guaranteed  that  ^cvan’ 
all  former  usages  and  customs,  both  civil  and  religious,  should  be  respected  and  protected 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  they  were  under  the  sway  of  the  native  governments.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  immediate  amelioration  of  the  Btate  of  the  slaves.  I will  hereafter 
state  how  far  any  ultimate  arrangements  may  he  effected  towards  their  well-being  and 
improvement. 

15.  In  the  year  1821,  as  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  pioneers,  while  employed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Qoa,  I enlisted  several  African  slaves  or  Cnftres, 
who  offered  themselves  as  pioneers,  having  an  impression  that  the  act  was  perfectly  allow- 
able. A few  days  after  they  had  joined  the  battalion,  a letter  was  received  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  corps,  from  the  Governor  of  Goa,  directing  their  restoration  to  the  Portu- 
guese families  from  whom  they  had  eloped,  being  their  slaves,  and  therefore  considered  in 
the  light  of  private  property.  Captain  Richardson,  the  commanding  officer,  refused,  at  my 
instigation,  a compliance  ■with  the  request,  as  the  demand  could  not  be  insisted  on,  under 
the  plea  that  slaves  and  all  sorts  of  slavery  were  not  recognized  by  the  British  Government. 

The  Governor  of  Goa  referred  Iris  request  to  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district,  who 
recommended  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  steps  by  the  restoration  of  the  slaves  ; hut  the 
recommendation  not  being  conveyed  in  tire  peremptory  light  of  an  order,  Captain  Richardson 
objected  to  comply  with  it,  on  Ms  former  ground  of  refusal.  His  non-compliance  was  ulti- 
mately overruled  by  the  interference  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  “ who  were  appealed  to 
by  the  Governor  of  Goa,"  and  induced  to  issue  an  order  of  Council  directing  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  slaves  in  question  to  the  Portuguese,  wlricli  was  of  course  complied  with, 
as  emanating  from  the  highest  authority. 

I witnessed,  some  months  afterwards,  the  marks  of  harsh  treatment  endured  by  these 
unfortunate  beings,  who  had  been  most  cruelly  lashed  at  intervals,  and  their  wounds  rubbed 
each  time  with  red  pepper  and  salt,  to  make  their  sufferings  more  refined  and  excruciating, 
wMch  was  ordered  by  their  masters  as  a punishment  for  their  having  absconded,  and  as  a 
warning  to  deter  others  from  committing  a like  act. 

Although  this  case  may  appear  irrelevant  to  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration, 

I trust  the  liberty  I have  taken  to  adduce  it,  as  a fact  connected  with  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  as  an  occurrence  exciting  our  commiseration  and  interference,  will  be  pardoned, 
and  that  my  motives  will  be  considered  a sufficient  apology ; for  the  case  shows  in  some 
degree  the  consequences  of  slavery,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  carried  by  an  ally  whose 
very  existence  in  the  East  is  tolerated,  if  not  protected,  by  the  presence  of  British  power. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  East  are  too  weak  otherwise  to  protect  themselves,  or  to 
make  good  the  footing  they  are  allowed  to  possess  there,  their  power  having  long  since 
dwindled  into  insignificance  and  disrepute. 

16.  The  British  rule,  and  its  best  policy,  ought  to  be  directed,  find  may  he  directed  with 
advantage,  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  Malabar  and  Wynaad.  To 
abolish  the  system  altogether,  at  once,  I consider  to  be  totally  impossible,  without  effecting 
a complete  revolution  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  all  classes,  who  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  such  numerous  castes,  as  to  form  a system  of  subordination  and  perfect  order, 
wMch,  by  assigning  in  the  most  precise  manner  to  every  individual  his  rank  and  duties  in 
the  great  community,  allows  no  one  to  remain  idle,  and  provides  in  the  mast  efficacious 
manner  for  the  wants  of  the  whole,  as  a people  living  under  a form  of  government  founded 
onso  solid  a basis,  that  no  human  effort,  no  kind  of  opposition  or  oppression,  has  till  now 
been  able  to  subvert  or  even  to  shake  it. 

These  sentiments  have  been  expressed  by  the  most  enlightened  men  of  all  nations  who 
have  visited  the  countries,  and  I can  confirm  them  from  dose  observation  and  investigation, 
wMch  the  history  of  Tndia  most  satisfactorily  illustrates  by  facts. 

17.  I would  propose  that  the  British  Government  in  India  should  use  its  utmost  endea- 
vours, by  every  possible  conciliatory  measure,  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  slaves  to  better 
their  present  condition,  not  only  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
effect  a change  in  their  habits  and  character,  which  are  now  sunk  and  debased  below  the 
standard  of  humanity. 

Where  the  masters  of  slaves  opposed  the  exertions  of  Government,  the  slaves  might  be 
emancipated,  and  have  ground  given  them  to  cultivate  for  themselves,  as  the  slaves  of 
Malabar  and  Wynaad  have  the  most  insurmountable  objection  to  quit  those  parts  in  wMch 
they  have  been  bom  and  nurtured. 

Immunities  in  common  with  all  other  dasses  of  the  native  community  might  he  granted 
these  emancipated  slaves,  after  they  had  acquired  ideas  and  understanding  to  appreciate 
these  advantages,  and  had  become  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves.  All  this  must  be  a 
work  of  caution  and  time. 

Tippoo  Sorb  tried  conciliation,  and,  after  finding  it  ineffectual,  used  coercion  and  the  most 
unjustifiable  methods  to  subvert  the  Hindoo  system  of  government,  the  religion,  the  usages, 
and  the  customs  of  Malabar  and  Wynaad  ; which  however  failed,  partly  owing  to  the  means 
he  used,  and  partly  to  the  causes  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  reply.  His  bigotry  and  zeal 
to  force  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  to  become  proselytes  to  the  Mahomedau  faith,  disgusted 

all  Th<p  awscofi , liy^s  arid  rtble: . tttfei  ,of 

artisans,  &c.  In  the  finest  ports  of  Malabar  and  Wynaad,  are  felt  to  this  day,  and  traces  ol 
(445.— I.)  4-  D 3 most 
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— most  flourishing  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  may  still  be  discovered  throughout  those 

Appendix  (K.)  provinces,  now  overgrown  with  jungle  and  vegetation. 

It  is  only  for  visionary  enthusiasts  to  think  of  changing  the  religion  and  other  institutions 

Slavery.  0f  y10  Hindoos.  This  is  my  firm  belief,  after  a patient,  impartial,  and  strict  inquiry,  and 
after  23  years  actual,  uninterrupted  residence  among  them,  where  of  late  years  I have  seen 
every  effort  of  the  numerous  missionaries  fail  to  convert  any  Hindoos  or  alter  their  usages, 
except  whore  some  few  poor  wretches  have  adopted  their  opinions  from  motives  of  interest, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  most  pressing  distress.  No  sincerity,  or  conviction,  has  ever  made 
a convert  to  our  own  faith  and  religion. 

An  intimate  colloquial  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principal  languages  spoken  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and,  I may  perhaps  add,  a conciliatory  behaviour  and  respect  at  all  times 
shown  to  the  religion,  customs,  aud  institutions  of  the  country,  enabled  me  to  gain  some 
information. 

I have  attempted  to  show,  in  this  report,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  change  long-established  forms  among  the  Hindoos,  and  also  that  the  slavery,  or 
rather  vassalage,  in  Malabar  and  Wynaad,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  slaves  are  not  aborigines  as  in  Malabar  and  Wynaad. 

Bideford. 
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(1.)  Classification 
of  Writers  passed 
by  the  London 
Board  of 
Examiners. 


(1.) — CLASSIFICATION  of  the  Writers  passed  by  the  London  Board  of  Examines, 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Aubera  Evidence  before  the  Committee  ; Question  116. 


TOTAL 

’Number 

Number 

Number 

EXAMINATION  01  Number 

in  the 

in  the 

in  the  - 

passed. 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

3d  Class. 

Lady-day,  1827  - - - - - 8 

1 

2 

5 

Michaelmas,  1827  - - 6 

2 

2 

2 

Lady-day,  1828  -----  9 

- 

4 

5 

• Michaelmas.  1828  - - - - 14 

1 

6 

7 

Lady-day,  1829  - ...  13 

1 

5 

7 

Michaelmas,  1829  - -5 

— 

l 

4 

Lady-day,  1830  - 6 

- 

2 

4 

Michaelmas,  1830  - 7 

- 

2 

5 

Lady-day,  1831  - - - - - 4 

— 

- 

4 

Michaelmas,  1831  ...  .7 

— 

3 

4 

Lady-day,  1832  -----  5 

- 

5 

Total  84 

5 

27 

52 

Secretary’s-office,  East  India  House, 
16  October  1832. 


(2.)  Letter  from  (2.) — EXTRACT  from  a LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Judicial),  dated 

Court  of  Directors  14th  February  1812. 

to  the  Bengal  _ . , _ 

Government;  rexa.  141.  bo  many  reports  have  readied  us  from  various  quarters  of  the  total  want  of 

14  February  1812.  diie  and  proper  restraint  and  discipline,  and  consequently  of  the  prevalence  of  dissipation, 
with  all  its  baneful  effects,  among  the  young  men  residing  at  Calcutta  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  attending  the  College,  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  be  sanguine  in  our 
expectations  of  the  complete  success  of  the  plan  which  you  have  adopted.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  approving  and  sanctioning  the  principle  on  which  you  have  proceeded ; hut  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  reports  to  which  we  allude,  it  is  evident  that  much  benefit 
is  not  likely  to  result  merely  from  the  institution  of  the  new  professorship. 

142.  We  think  it  sufficient  at  present  to  throw  out  these  hints  for  your  information. 
The  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  as  affecting  the  future  conduct  of  our  Bengal  servants  in 
offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility ; and  consequently  the  character  of  our  nation, 
and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  in  Hindostan.  We  shall 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  revert  to  the  subject  at  some  future  early  opportunity ; at  present 
we.  shall  only  state,  tliat  if  the  situation  of  the  young  men  attending  the  college  at  Fort 
William  is  really  such  as  has  been  described  to  us,  wo  are  not  aware  that  we  con  apply  any 
other  effectual  remedy  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  establishment,  and  adopt  measures  to 
afford  in  this  county  the  instruction  which  it  is  intended  to  convey  at  Calcutta ; and  we 
desire  that  you  will  consider  fully,  and  report  to  us  without  loss  of  time,  the  exact  state  of 

no  ut.  equauy  important,  tne  nabits  ol  expense  or  of  dissipa't  ion' which  their  residence  at 
Calcutta  induces. 
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(3.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  the  23d  June  1814. 

Para.  312.  Having  transmitted  to  the  College  Council  a copy  of  the  observations  contained  Appendix  (L.) 
in  * paragraphs  141  and  142  of  your  letter  in  the  Judicial  Department,  dated  the  1 -1-th  p ~~ 
February  1812,  regarding  the  want  of  proper  restraint  and  discipline  in  the  College,  and  the  ,.?!”'  rT 
consequent  prevalence  of  habits  of  dissipation  among  the  students  attached  to  that  institution,  ’ °‘  ' 

with  a request  that  they  would  report  their  sentiments  fully  on  the  circumstances ' adverted 
to  by  your  Honourable  Court ; we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reply  received  from  them  on  the 
subject,  which,  together  with  its  several  enclosures,  and  an  extract  from  the  proceedino-s  of 
the  College  Council,  under  date  the' 12th  of  January  last,  relative  to  the  admission  of  military 
students,  and  the  internal  arrangements  and  discipline  of  the  College,  will  be  found  recorded 
on  our  proceedings  of  the. 1st  of  April. 

313.  We  concur  entirely  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  College  Council  on  the 
general  advantages  resulting  from  the.  institution  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  to  the 
junior  servants  of  this  establishment,  and  trust  that  their  report  will  remove  any  impressions 
which  your  Honourable  Court  may  have  been  led  to  entertain  of  a nature  unfavourable  to 
the  institution.  We  could  not,  however,  but  notice  with  the  most  serious  concern  that  it 
was  to  be  collected  from  that  report,  and  from  the  whole  proceedings  brought  under  our 
consideration,  that  instances  existed  of  idleness  and  of  great  inattention  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the’  institution,  .which  are  prejudicial  to  its  best  interests,  by  the  had  examples 
they  hold  out,  and  which,  if  not  corrected,  must  seriously  affect  its  reputation. 

314.  Adverting  to  the  suggestions  of  the  College  Council  on  this  subject,  arid  feeling 
earnestly  desirous  of  finding  some  effectual  remedy  which  might  at  once  strike  at  the  root 
of  an  . evil  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  the  very  existence  of  the  College,  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  roles  and  statutes  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  confirmed  neglect 
and  other  grave  offences,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  were  adequate  to  this  object,  or  what 
tether  modifications  might  be  necessaxy  to  make  them  more  effectual  The  rules  alluded  to 
are  contained  in  the  10th  statute  of  the  2d  chapter,  and  in  the  4th  statute  of  the  3d  chapter, 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  students  guilty  of  confirmed  neglect,  and  for  their  subse- 
quent examination.  These  rules  we  conceived  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  desired  object, 
provided  they  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  if  persons  falling  within  their  operation,  be 
subjected  to  such  manifest  disadvantages  as  might  hold  them  up  to  others  as  public  examples 
of  the  ill  effect  of  idleness  or  insubordination. 

315.  To  make  these  rules,  however,  still  more  effectual,  we  observed  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  necessary,  clearly  to  define,  and  cause  to  be  well  understood,  what  will  be  considered  us 
confirmed  neglect,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  student  to  entertain  a hope  of 
evading  the  penalties  prescribed,  in  any  mode  except  by  close  attention  to  his  studies,  and 
great  regularity  of  conduct.  The  College  Council  were  therefore  directed  to  take  into  their 
consideration  the  expediency  of  declaring,  by  an  expi'ess  statute,  that  any  student  of  the 
College,  who  may  not  be  reported  qualified  for  the  public  service  at  the  second  annual 
examination  which  may  take  place  after  his  entrance  into  the  College,  shall  he  immediately 
removed,  agreeably  to  'those  rules,  and  appointed  junior  assistant  at  some  distant  station, 
unless  the  professors,  under  whom  he  may  have  studied  during  the  last  year,  shall  have 
uniformly  reported  favourably  of  his  zeal  and  diligence,  as  evinced  by  a regular  attendance 
at  their  lectures,  and  preparation  for  them. 

316.  It  was  suggested  also  to  the  consideration  of  the  College  Council,  whether,  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  stigma  and  enforce  the  example  of  such  removal,  it  might  not  be 
expedient  to  place  the  salaries  of  persons  thus  removed  on  n.  different  footing  from  those  of 
other  assistants,  who  may  have  qualified  themselves  by  a due  course  of  mei-itorious  exei’tion, 
and  to  limit  their  allowances  to  300  rupees  a month  ; also  to  declare,  that  persons  so  removed 
shall  he  debarred  from  all  promotion,  and  from  receiving  any  increase  to  the  scale  of  allow- 
ances above  suggested,  until  they  shall  have  been  examined  and  reported  proficient  in  two 
languages,  either  by  the  College  Council,  or  by  such  pei-sons,  duly  qualified,  as  may  be  selected 
by  Government  to  conduct  the  examination  under  their  orders. 

317.  We  also  observed  to  the  College  Council  that  this  rule  contained  a slight  modification 
of  the  rules  in  force  at  the  time  for  conducting  the  examination  of  students  who  may  be 
removed  from  College  ; and  that  it  might  be  necessaiy  to  provide  for  cases  where,  either  from 
distance  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  may  not  he  thought  expedient  to  direct  a personal 
attendance  at  the  presidency.  We  stated  also  that  we  would  suggest  that  the  examination 
of  persons  thus  removed  should  take  place  at  any  time  they  may  forward  an  application  for 
the  purpose,  and  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  annual  examination  of  the  College,  so  that  the 
rules  of  statute  4,  cap.  3,  would  be  .entirely  superseded. 

318.  A d verting  also  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  College  Council  of  the  12th  January,  we  entirely  concurred  with  them  in  thinking 
that  considerable  advantages  might  be  expected  to  resxilt  from  reviving  the  half-yeaxiy 
examinations,  and  restricting  the  number  of  terms  to  two  in  the  course  of  the  year,  besides 
providing  for  a short  vacation  at  the  end  of  each ; and  we  directed,  in  the  event  of  the  College 
Council  concurring  in  the  foregoing  propositions,  that  they  might  he  consolidated  with  the 
other  statutes  of  the  College  ; and  after  including  the  rules  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  military  students,  together  with  the  alteration  of  the  terms  and  examination 
recommended,  that  the  whole  be  consolidated  into  a foxirth  chapter  of  statutes,  with  a view 
to  their  being  printed  and  published  for  the  general  information  of  the  students. 

319.  In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  College  Council  submitted  a Cons.  3 June 

chapter  of  new  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  College,  in  lieu  of  those  before  in  force,  Nos.  31  to  35. 

together  vf54ih lidfo® B‘e^ilugn!ti*q»'lxlsftii'hcnf . tlkeax'aitva^p&i'etii tot- f dfniid htagrtiuteotfe* lion  l.nil 
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320.  We  entirely  approved  of  the  rules  suggested  by  the  College  Council,  with  the 

Appendix  (L.)  exception  of  the  31st,  the  32d,  the  33d,  and  the  35th,  on  the  subject  of  which  the  following 
observations  were  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

Education  of  Civil  321.  The  31st  rule  seemed  to  render  compulsory  what  should  rather  he  left  to  the  students 

Servants.  pr,LCfciaed  by  them  spontaneously,  and  to  induce  them  to  regard  attendance  on  divine 

service  as  a constrained  ceremony,  instead  of  a moral  duty  and  obligation ; the  following 
rule,  therefore,  was  proposed  to  be  substituted  : 

“ Rule  XXXI.  Regular  attendance  on  divine  service  will  be  expected  from  the  students, 
not  as  an  enforced  duty,  but  as  a lit  testimony  in  public  of  that  proper  sense  of  religion  with 
which  the  mind  of  every  man  ought  always  to  he  impressed.  An  inattention  to  this  rule  will 
furnish  the  inevitable  inference  that  the  student  is  of  a disposition  which  must  render  him 
equally  indifferent  to  the  example  he  will  have  to  hold  forth  in  public  employment,  as 
incapable  of  feeling  the  first  of  human  obligations.  Ab  tliia  point  will  be  noticed  attentively, 
the  student,  who  may  give  occasion  for  such  a judgment  to  he  formed  of  his  character,  must 
expect  to  find  it  operate  materially  to  his  disadvantage.” 

322.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  32d  and  33d  articles,  against  students  contracting  debts, 
would  have  a tendency  to  induce  them  to  have  recourse  to  disingenuous  subterfuges,  with  a 
view  to  conceal  from  the  College  Council  the  actual  amount  of  their  debts.  We  accordingly 
conceived  that  the  object  of  these  rules  would  perhaps  be  better  answered  by  substituting 
for  them  the  following : 

“Rule  XXXII.  The  situation  of  a student  in  the  College  being  such  as  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  expense  beyond  his  actual  allowances,  the  contracting  of  debt  will  be  con- 
sidered a serious  offence  against  the  statutes  and  discipline  of  the  institution,  implying 
pursuits  and  habits  incompatible  with  its  objects,  and  irreeoncileable  to  that  study  and 
attention  which  is  expected  from  all  its  members.  The  public  interests  are  equally  concerned 
in  this  point  with  those  of  individuals  ; and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  a young  man  leaving 
College  and  entering  on  the  public  service  under  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  after 
having  contracted  habits  of  prodigality,  will  be  considered  to  labour  under  disadvantages 
almost  amounting  to  a disqualification,  when  offering  himself  as  a candidate  for  any  situation 
of  high  trust  and  confidence.  The  College  Council  will  be  careful  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  the  students  on  this  point,  and  will  consider  it  as  their  bounden  duty  to 
communicate  to  the  Governor-general,  in  his  capacity  of  Visitor,  every  particular  that  may 
come  to  their  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  students  of  the  College  ai-e  accordingly 
enjoined  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  rule,  and  to  regard  it  as  a warning  of  the 
consequences  of  their  contracting  debt,  and  as  an  injunction  to  the  practice  of  those  habits 
of  prudence  and  economy  which  will  enable  them  to  live  within  their  income.” 

323.  On  the  subject  of  the  35th  rule,  the  College  Council  were  referred  to  the  provision 
suggested  in  our  instructions  of  the  1st  April,  as  noticed  in  a former  paragraph  of  this  letter  ; 
and  they  were  informed  that  it  was  conceived  an  advantage  might  he  expected  to  result 
from  specifying  some  definite  period  for  the  qualification  of  the  students,  so  that  if,  at  the 
close  of  it,  they  should  be  found  to  have  made  no  progress  in  the  languages  taught,  their 
idleness  might  be  considered  as  confirmed,  and  themselves  fit  objects  for  punishment,  unless 
they  should  possess  claims  to  favourable  consideration  from  an  uniform  regularity  of  conduct 
and  attention  to  the  lectures  of  the  professor.  We  therefore  suggested  that  the  following 
further  provision  should  be  added  to  the  35th  rule,  os  it  then  stood  : 

324  “ Whenever,  also,  any  student  shall  not  be  reported  qualified  for  the  public  service 
at  the  second  annual  examination  that  may  have  taken  place  since  he  has  been  attached  to 
the  College,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  College  Council  to  report  particularly  to  the  Visitor 
the  causes  which  may  have  retarded  the  progress  of  his  studies ; specifying  distinctly  the 
degree  of  knowledge  he  may  have  acquired,  the  nature  of  his  habits,  whether  studious  or 
otherwise,  and  also  his  character  for  general  regularity  and  subordination  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  College.  On  receiving  this  report,  the  Visitor  will  determine  on  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  measures  with  a view  of  marking,  by  public  reproof  or  by  removal  from 
the  College,  any  confirmed  idleness  or  other  wilful  cause  of  so  dilatory  a progress,  which  may 
appear  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.” 

325.  The  College  Council  were  accordingly  directed,  in  the  event  of  their  concurring  in 
the  above  suggestions,  to  make  the  proposed  substitutions  and  addition,  and  to  cause  the 
whole  to  be  printed  and  promulgated  amongst  the  students ; ancl  we  have  the  honour  to 
transmit,  as  a number  in  the  packet,  eight  copies  of  the  rules  as  they  have  been  approved 
and  published. 

326.  We  have  also  informed  the  College  Council  that  we  would  take  into  consideration,  at 
a future  period,  their  proposition  for  relieving  the  chief  jndge  and  two  other  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Suddev  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawluts,  from  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by 
their  appointments  of  president  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College. 


EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  19  May  1815. 

2d  Letter  front,  dated  2 October  1813  (191  Para.  199.  Admitting  in  general  the  correctness  of  the 
to  212),  and  (48  to  50)  of  Letter  6 May  reasoning  upon  which  the  measure,  stated  in  the  paras,  to 
IS14'  which  we  are  now  replying,  is  founded,  we  are,  nevertheless 

not  satisfied  that  the  advantages  expected  to  he  derived 
1 there&OTn  rj  QMsfitHa  yoUo  lidcilraing  iffiei  flidrtifcionlali  expense  which 


Increase  to  tire  College  establishment,  au- 
thorized l’or  the  purpose  of  admifctine;  mili- 
tary studcnt^,ama®;tifei^f.^by fflc 
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its  adoption  must  liavc  occasioned.  At  all  events  it  should  not  have  been  carried  into  

effect  without  our  previous  sanction  : the  more  so  ns  there  was  no  necessity  which  existed  Appendix  (L.) 

for  its  being  so  hastily  carried  into  effect,  especially  as  the  expense  of  the  College  had,  by  

our  orders  of  the  21st  May  1806,  being  limited  to  sicca  rupees  one  lack  fifty  thousand 
1,50,000)  per  annum. 

200.  The  measure  in  question  would  go  to  increase  the  amount  of  this  limitation  nearly 
a fourth  ; but  you  have  not  shown  that  the  actual  expense  of  tire  College  is  confined  within 
these  limits.  Before  yon  authorized  this  addition  of  the  military  establishment  thereto, 
this  ought  to  have  been  made  appear  to  us,  and  the  whole  left  to  our  determination. 

201.  One  of  the  grounds  urged  for  adding  the  military  to  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
College,  is  the  number  of  supernumerary  junior  officers  in  the  army.  By  our  recent  orders 
to  you,  this  number,  however,  will  bo  reduced,  as  wc  shall  not  send  out  any  more  cadets 
till  there  are  actual  vacancies  for  them  to  fill;  thus  one  of  the  arguments  for  this  measure 
is  removed. 

202.  There  is  a still  stronger  objection  to  the  plan  before  us ; this  is  the  great  habits  of 
expense  and  extravagance  which  we  understand  are  indulged  in  by  the  students  at  the 
College,  and  which,  in  some  instances  brought  to  otir  notice,  have  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of 
many  a promising  young  man.  An  evil  this  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  almost  sufficient 
of  itself  to  induce  us  to  withhold  our  approbation  to  this  measure  of  the  College  establish- 
ment : but  when  combined  with  the  reasons  before  stated,  it  becomes  imperative  on  us  not 
only  to  withhold  our  sanction  to  this  additional  establishment,  but  to  direct  its  immediate 
discontinuance  and  entire  abolition. 


(4.) — LETTER  from  the  College  Council,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gilbert  Lord  Minlo,  (-1.)  Letter  from 
Governor-general  in  Council,  dated  Dec.  29,  1812.  College  Council, 

My  Lord,  ■ 29  December  1812. 

Para  1.  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  in  the  Public  department,  dated  21st  August  last,  transmitting  by  order 
of  Government  extract  from  a letter  from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  under 
date  14th  February  1812,  and  desiring  that  we  would  report  our  sentiments  on  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Honourable  Court. 

2.  In  those  observations  the  Honourable  Court  are  pleased  to  intimate  that  reports  from 
various  quarters  had  reached  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  of  the  total  want  of  due 
anil  proper  restraint  and  discipline,  and  consequently  of  the  prevalence  of  dissipation,  with 
all  its  baneful  effects,  among  the  young  tneu  residing  at  Calcutta  for  the  professed  purpose 
of  attending  the  College. 

3.  Wo  deem  it  of  importance  to  commence  our  report  by  calling  to  the  recollection  of 
the  Honourable  Court,  that  upon  the  actual  system  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  the 
superintendence  of  the  studies  of  the  students  is  the  chief  object  aimed  at,  and  that  the 
private  conduct  of  the  student  is  not  subject  to  scholastic  discipline,  nor  to  any  direct 
restraint  or  interference  on  the  part  of  tho  Council  or  officers  of  the  College. 

4.  The  Honourable.  Court  arc  aware  that  the  original  plan  on  which  the  College  was 
instituted  provided  for  a systematic  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  students,  with  a,  provost 
and  other  proper  officers  to  enforce  a strict  and  regular  discipline.  Wc  venture  to  bear  our 
humble  testimony  to  the  pure  motives  of  humane  consideration  for  individuals,  and  of  zeal 
lor  the  State,  which  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  noble  founder  in  establishing  the  institu- 
tion upon  this  footing ; but  his  recorded  opinions  demonstrate  his  conviction,  that  great 
and  essential  alterations  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  original  plan.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, the  less  diffidence  in  stating  our  persuasion  that  from  the  attempt  to  execute  it  in 
unfavourable  circumstances,  has  arisen  much  of  the  discredit  which  has  attached  to  tho 
institution. 


5.  At  that  period  the  junior  servants  of  the  three  presidencies  were  collected  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  Fort  William.  To  oblige  the  students  to  take  their  principal  rneal  at  a 
common  tabic  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  point  in  which  a collegiate  discipline  was  main- 
tained over  their  private  conduct  This  arrangement,  which  could  not  bo  expected  to 
operate  very  efficaciously  ns  a control,  was  attended  with  the  serious  inconvenience  of  very 
much  excluding  the  students  from  general  society,  and  of  leading  them  to  associate  and  live 
together.  The  consequence  of  this  close  union  among  a largo  body  of  yonng  men,  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  life,  under  very  slight  restraint,  and  with  too  much  command  of 
money,  is  easily  anticipated.  It  became  visible  in  a spirit  of  disorder,  and  nn  emulation  in 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  which  long  survived  the  cause  out  of  which  it  sprung. 

6.  Since  the  alteration  of  system  in  the  College,  introduced  under  the  orders  of  the 
Honournblc  Court  of  tlie  21st  May  1806,  the  students  linvc  consisted,  with  few  exceptions, 
of  the  Bengal  junior  servants.  This  circumstance  of  the  reduction  in  their  numbers  must, 
of  itself  obviously  prove  favourable  to  the  general  propriety  of  thoir  conduct.  They  now 
also  naturally  live  much  less  together,  hut.  mingle  and  are  scattered  in  the  large  and  well- 
regulated  society  of  Calcutta ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  to  tho  best  of 
our  judgment  and  observation,  the  change  has  been  gradually  effecting  a very  great  and 
general  improvement. 

7.  We  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  in  this  place  the  observations  made  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Visitor,  in  his  speech  pronounced  at  the  disputation  holden  22d  September 
1810,  that  the  improvement  which  we  have  thought  onrselvcs  warranted  in  assorting,  has 
been  very  lm\sincuoiis,,m  ..the  conduct  of Jhe,  students  who,  .l.uivc .nnssed  through. the  college , 


believe  that  this  is  no 
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events  the  fact  is  in  our  opinion  certain,  that  due  regard  being  paid  to  numbers,  no  similar 

Appendix  (L.)  institution  can  afford  a greater  proportion  of  young  men  more  distinguished  by  the  manners 
of  gentlemen,  and  general  correctness  and  propriety  of  deportment,  than  the  present  stu- 

Educotion  of  t]ent3  0f  the  College  at  Fort  William. 

Civil  Servants.  ^ a generai  confirmation  of  our  sentimouts  on  two  very  interesting  points,  we  beg  to 

refer  to  the  observations  of  his  Excellency  the  acting  Visitor,  in  his  discourse  pronounced 
at  the  annual  disputations  for  1811,  and  to  those  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor,  in  his 
discourse  on  the  same  occasion  for  the  current  year,  with  regard  to  the  declared  debts  of 
the  students,  and  to  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  on  the  college  lectures.  We  are 
sensible  that  the  acknowledged  debts  of  the  students  cannot  be  assumed  as  a sure  criterion 
of  then-  actual  expenses,  but  they  will  at  least  warrant  a comparative  judgment ; in  like 
manner,  tire  punctual  attendance  of  the  students  on  the  lectures  must  always  afford,  if  not 
conclusive,  yet  favourable  presumptions  of  their  general  regularity  of  demeanour  and  progress 
in  study. 

9.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  think  it  further  material  to  add,  that  although,  as 
already  explained,  the  College  Council  exercise  no  direct  control  over  the  private  conduct 
of  the  students,  that  object  is  by  no  means  altogether  neglected.  Inattention  to  study, 
and  irregular  and  dissipated  habits,  will  frequently  he  connected  : whenever,  therefore,  the 
former  has  appeared,  the  College  Council  have  not  failed  to  direct  them  attention  to  both 
points,  and  it  necessary  to  enforce  their  authority  by  an  appeal  to  the  Visitor. 

10.  Wc  must  likewise  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  the  true  question  on  which  we  are 
called  to  report  is,  not  the  actual  dissipation  which  may  prevail  among  the  junior  servants 
of  the  Company  attached  to  the  College  at  Fort  William,  but  how  much  of  that  dissipation 
can  he  fairly  ascribed  to  the  institution.  In  determining  this  question,  the  Honourable 
Court  will  not  forget  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  restrain  the  passions  of  youth.  The  candid  attention  of  the  Honourable 
Court  will,  we  arc  persuaded,  ho  yielded  to  this  consideration,  when  they  are  appealed  to 
on  the  dissipation  of  then-  junior  servants  in  the  college,  by  fathers  and  relations,  with 
fool  in  o-a  under  the  influence  of  which  they  can  hardly  he  expected  to  judge  impartially. 
The  Honourable  Court  will  be  aware  that  some  of  the  instances  must  in  sill  probability  have 
occurred  had  the  individuals  remained  under  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  their 
friends.  The  Honourable  Court  will  also,  we  doubt  not,  ascertain  the  alleged  cases  of  ill 
success,  sind  compare  them  with  the  more  fortunate  examples  of  those  who,  after  having 
passed  honourably  through  the  College,  are  now  a credit  and  ornament  to  the  public  service, 
many  in  respectable,  some  at  an  early  period  of  their  career,  in  high  and  distinguished 
stations. 

H.  Nor  will  the  Honourable  Court,  in  their  deliberation  on  the  question,  fail  to  advert 
to  the  peculiar  temptations  which  assail  the  civil  servants  on  their  entrance  into  public  life. 
The  injurious  operation  of  those  causes  hus  been  seen  and  lamented  from  the  time  that  every 
individual  admitted  into  the  service  has  had  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  rising  to  offices 
of  considerable  emolument  and  high  trust,  and  the  influence  of  them  cannot  be  prevented 
by  the  abolition  of  this  College. 

12.  The  detention  of  the  students  at  this  presidency  has  been  thought,  an  objection  to 
the  institution : without  entirely  slighting  this  objection,  (and  what  institution  is  free  from 
all  exception?)  wc  cannot  allow  that  it  is  of  very  great  magnitude.  We  may  observe  inci- 
dentally, that  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  College  the  junior  servants,  on  their  arrival 
in  India,  were  almost  necessarily  kept  several  months  at  the  presidency  before  they  were 
appointed  to  offices  in  the  interior,  and  their  present  detention  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  placed 
altogether  to  the  account  of  the  College.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  remark,  that 
we  believe  no  metropolis  offers  fewer  incentives  to  vicious  dissipation  than  the  town  of 
Calcutta,  and  that  imprudent  and  dissolute  habits  may  be  indulged  with  nearly  equal  facility 
at  many  of  the  out-stations : we  are  upon  those  grounds  strongly  disposed  to  think  that  in 
general  the  individuals  who  are  dissipated  and  extravagant,  would  he  too  likely  to  follow  the 
Bame  unfortunate  course  in  most  other  places  to  which  they  could  be  sent. 

The  situation  of  the  junior  servants  before  the  institution  ought  carefully  to  be  attended 
to  in  this  part  of  the  subject : it  was  undeniably  much  too  favourable  to  habits  of  indolence, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  those  studies  requisite  to  qualify  them  for  their  public  duty.  It 
equally  removed  their  private  conduct  from  the  eye  of  Government.  The  duties  assigned 
them  at  the  commencement  of  their  service  being  to  a great  degree  intended  merely  for  their 
instruction,  no  importance  was  attached  to  their  performance  of  them,  with  a view  to  the 
public  service : the  well-disposed  applied  indeed  to  their  business,  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  placed  under  considerable  superiors,  found  encouragement  and  assistance ; but  it  was 
rare  that  the  public  officers,  fully  occupied  with  pressing  public  business,  would  submit  to 
the  painful  and  ungrateful  task  of  compelling  the  application  of  those  of  a contrary  charac- 
ter. Upon  this  system  the  indolence  and  dissipation  of  the  junior  servants,  as  it  was  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  occasioned  less  noise,  but  it  of  course  did 
not  admit  of  correction  : at  present  the  mischief  is  concentrated  in  Calcutta  and  exposed  to 
the  public  view  ; but  is  at  the  same  time  constantly,  and  if  not  always  so  successfully  as 
could  he  desired,  yet  we  trust  with  no  inconsiderable  effect,  opposed  by  the  interposition  of 
the  College  Council  and  the  Government.  We  must  claim  in  behalf  of  the  College,  that  in 
weighing  its  merits  and  defects,  a careful  discrimination  may  be  made  between  the  evils 
which  are  inherent  in  the  institution,  and  those  which,  though  brought  to  notice  through  its 
medium,  arc  wholly  independent  of  its  existence,  and  which,  if  the  College  were  immediately 

and  uncontrolled.  ' ' 


14.  After 
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14.  After  having  admitted  that  inconvenience  may  sometimes  be  experienced  from  the  

protracted  residence  of  the  students  in  Calcutta,  which  is  caused  by  the  College,  we  are  Appendix  (L.) 

desirous  of  suggesting  that  the  evil  is  very  much  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  which  

many  of  them  derive  from  mixing  in  n large  and  well-regulated  society,  and  from  becoming  (4.)  Letter  from 
personally  known  and  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  Government  and  the  persons  Collogo  Council, 
lilling  high  offices  at  the  presidency ; we  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  circumstance  has  had  December  1811 
a very  beneficial  tendency  to  advance  the  interests  of  many  meritorious  individuals,  and  to 

promote  the  public  service. 

15.  From  all  the  considerations  on  which  we  have  dwelt  above,  we  arc  satisfied  that  the 
generality  of  the  junior  servants  of  the  Company  cannot  pass  the  first  12  months  of  their 
service  in  India  more  profitably  for  themselves  or  the  public  service,  than  at  the  College.  It 
will  be  for  the  decision  of  the  Honourable  Court  whether  this  benefit  should  be  denied  to 
the  whole  body,  because  the  institution  may  be  abused  and  perverted,  as  it  must  be  expected 
all  sucb  institutions  will  be,  by  some  few  individuals. 

16.  In  submitting  these  general  views,  we  are  however  anxious  to  be  understood  as  not 
pressing  them  with  too  much  rigour ; we  are  very  sensible,  and  indeed  experience  lias  shown, 
that  when  the  errors  of  any  student  are  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  admonitions  of  his 
superiors,  his  being  sent  to  some  retired  situation  distant  from  the  presidency,  more  especially 
if  the  head  of  office  to  whom  he  is  attached  should  take  any  interest  in  his  welfare,  may  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Wc  should  accordingly  wish  this  measure  to  be  resorted 
to  on  suitable  occasions:  but  is  is  our  duty  to  remark  that  unless  it  should  be  adopted  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  it  might  be  attended  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  discipline  of  the  institution.  If  a mere  removal  from  the  College  were  to  he  the  only 
consequence  of  indolence  or  irregularity,  the  natural  restlessness  of  young  minds,  and  the 
undefined  prospects  of  pleasure  and  happiness  which  they  anticipated  on  being  released  from 
the  restraint  of  College  and  entering  upon  new  scenes,  would  make  perhaps  the  majority  of 
them  commit  the  fault,  to  ensure  the  punishment.  This  consequence  could,  in  our  judgment, 
be  avoided  only  by  making  any  individual  expelled  with  strong  and  solemn  censure,  by  re- 
ducing his  allowances : and  by  steadily  adhering  to  the  rule,  that  until  he  had  passed  either 
before  the  college  officers,  or  (where  the  distance  may  render  that  mode  inexpedient)  before 
proper  persons  nominated  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor,  the  examinations  prescribed 
to  quahfy  the  students  for  the  public  service,  he  should  receive  no  promotion. 

17.  We  proceed  to  the  further  point,  of  the  state  of  the  institution  as  to  necessary  learn- 
ing, upon  which  the  Honourable  Court  require  to  be  furnished  with  accurate  information. 

18.  Soon  after  we  received  the  orders  of  Government  to  furnish  our  sentiments  on  the 
queries  of  the  Honourable  Court,  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor,  in  his  discourse  at  the 
disputatious  for  the  present  year,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  scale  of  oriental  knowledge 
and  acquirement  attained  by  those  who  now  quit  College,  and  oven  affording  a title  to  the 
higher  academical  honours  and  rewards,  had  fallen  sensibly,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  below 
the  standard  of  former  proficiency. 

19.  An  intimation  of  this  nature  from  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor  must  have,  at.  any 
period,  forcibly  commanded  the  attention  of  the  College  Council ; but  more  especially  at  the 
moment  when  they  had  just  learned  that  the  Honourable  Court  bad  made  the  existence  of 
the  College  a question.  We  accordingly  deemed  it  onr  duty  to  resort  to  the  most  authentic 
source  for  information  on  the  state  ofloarning  in  the  institution,  by  addressing  queries  to  the 
officers  on  that  important  subject ; and  we  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  those  queries, 
with  the  answers  received,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  Court 

20.  The  answers  of  the  college  officers  leave  little  for  us  to  add.  W e beg  to  state  with 
the  most  profound  deference,  that  they  imply  a very  considerable  qualification  of  the  ap- 
prehensions expressed  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor ; and  we  are  persuaded  that  we 
shall  afford  a very  high  gratification  to  his  paternal  solicitude  for  the  institution,  by  furnish- 
ing this  authoritative  assurance  that  there  has  been  no  sensible  decline  in  the  general 
proficiency  of  the  students. 

21.  We  have  been  concerned,  indeed,  to  observe  the  weighty  opinion  of  the  learned 
Persian  professor,  that  a falling  off  has  been  experienced  in  the  higher  attainments  of  that 
language ; but  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lumsden  show  no  cause  for  despairing  that  the  ground 
lost  may  be  retrieved.  The  opinion  of  the  learned  professors  of  the  Hindoostance  and 
Bengalese  languages,  on  the  same  important  point  of  high  proficiency,  it  will  be  observed  is 
much  more  favourable. 

22.  With  regard  to  Arabic,  it  lias  for  some  years  past  been  so  little  studied  in  tlie 
College,  that  no  inference  against  the  present  state  of  the  institution  can  be  derived  from 
the  neglect  of  that  language.  The  same  observation  is  still  more  applicable  to  Sanscrit ; 
and  in  effect,  reflecting  on  the  short  period  which  the  students  remain  in  College,  and  the 
demands  made  on  their  time  ancl  industry  for  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  more  indis- 
pensable to  qualify  them  for  the  public  service,  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  must 
obvionsly  be  confined  to  rare  instances  of  talent  and  application. 

23.  The  suggestion  submitted  by  the  officers  with  a view  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the 
institution,  and  to  stimulate  the  application  of  the  students,  will  engage  onr  serious  atten- 
tion : hut.  being  solicitous  to  complete  the  report  in  time  to  be  forwarded  by  the  next  despatch 
for  Europe,  wc  are  obliged  to  waive  the  consideration  of  them  for  the  present.  .Ln 
the  mean  time  wo  beg  to  notice  tliem  as  fresh  proofs  of  the  learning,  talents,  suid  zeal  of 
those  gentlemen,  to  which  wc  have  often  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  testimony,  and 
which  have  repeatedly  received  the  higher  sanction  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor's 
approbation. 
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24.  We  trust  that  we  have  now  shown  that  there  exists  neither  any  such  dissipation 

Appendix  (L.)  ninong  the  students  of  the  College,  nor  any  such  failure  in  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  to 

7 afford  the  most  -valuable  instruction  to  the  junior  servants  in  the  oriental  languages,  as  can 

Blucationpf  require  the  Honourable  Court  entirely  to  supersede  our  College  by  that  of  Hertford:  nor 

Uvil  Servants.  gjm||  WCj  we  hope,  bo  thought  presumptuous  in  submitting  our  bumble  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  unite  in  England  the  advantages  which  arc  enjoyed  in  this 
country  by  studying  the  languages  where  they  arc  to  a great  degree  vernacular,  and  where 
there  is  an  unlimited  command  of  the  ablest  native  assistance.  On  this  head  we  beg  to  refer, 
in  confirmation  of  our  sentiments,  to  the  observations  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor, 
at  the  late  annual  public  disputation,  on  the  result  of  the  examinations  held  under  the  orders 
of  the  College  Council,  passed  the  21st  August  1811,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
proficiency  made  at  the  Hertford  institution,  by  students  joining  this  College.  But  even 
supposing  that  this  obstacle  could  be  surmounted,  it  would  remain  a serious  question  how 
far  an  education  in  the  European  languages  and  learning  could  be  made  compatible  with 
the  proficiency  in  the  oriental  languages  necessary  ns  a qualification  to  the  Honourable 
Company’s  civil  service  ,in  Bengal.  Attaching  as  wc  do  the  highest  importance  to  the 
College  at  Fort  William,  after  every  deduction  that  can  fairly  bo  made  from  its  success,  we 
shall  feel  sincere  satisfaction  if  our  humble  effort  shall  have  bad  any  effect  in  ensuring  its 
permanence.  In  that  event  wc  arc  persuaded  that  the  Honourable  Court,  by  communicating 
the  assurance  of  their  decided  support  to  the  institution,  will  take  one  of  the  most  effectual 
measures  that  can  be  adopted  for  maintaining  its  future  energy. 

We  have,  &c. 

College  of  Fort  William,  (signed)  J.  Fnnihcllc. 

2.0  December  1812.  J.  Stuart. 


.ettor  to  (5.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal , dated  4th  December  1816. 

•^December  "We  hnvo  attentively  considered  the  subject  of  pecuniary  rewards,  and  have  iu  conse- 
’ quenee  been  induced  to  adopt  a modified  system,  ns  proposed  by  the  Madras  (fovernmeut  in 

their  public  letter  to  us  of  the  31st  December  1813,  paras.  17  and  18,  and  115  to  121.  For 
our  reply'  thereto  wc  refer  y ou  to  paragraphs  20  to  34  of  our  letter  to  that  presidency  in  this 
department  of  the  23d  August  1815,  wherein  our  sentiments  and  directions  are  contained 
upon  the  subject  in  question.  Entertaining  similar  views  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
holding  out  proper  excitements  to  tho  study  of  the  native  languages  at  your  presidency,  and 
the  attainment  of  proficiency  therein,  we  hereby  authorize  you  to  frame  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  you  may  deem  expedient  for  assimilating  the  Madras  standard  of  rewards  to  that 
which  you  may  see  fit  to  establish,  so  that  nu  uniformity  of  system  may  prevail  sit  both 
presidencies. 

SI.  With  regard  to  the  scale  of  rewards,  we  observe  there  is  a considerable  difference  at 
the  two  presidencies.  At  Madras  the  highest  reward  was  pagodas  ono  thousand  (1,000) ; 
at  your  presidency  rupees  five  thousand  (5,000).  As  we  consider  the  former  to  be  ample  for 
the  purpose  intended,  we  direct  that  the  amount  of  your  pecuniary  reward  be  reduced  to  tho 
same  relative  value  in  rupees  as  1,000  pngodos  bear  at  Madras. 

85.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  consequence  of  the  observations  contained  in  our 
Judicial  letter  to  you  of  the  14th  February  1812,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  dissipation  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  arising  from  the  total  want  of  due  and  proper  restraint  and  disci- 
pline, von  had  taken  the  subject  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  hud  also  referred  it  to 
that  of  the  College  Council,  with  a view  to  their  suggesting  such  measures  as  might  appear 
to  them  effectual  for  removing  the  evils  complained  of. 

86.  The  rules  which  the  College  Council  have  in  consequence  submitted  to  you  will,  we 
hope,  contribute  to  this  desimble  end.  Wc  observe,  however,  that  the  rules  have  been  framed 
to  meet  the  state  of  the  College  as  containing  military  students  as  well  as  civil ; but  admission 
of  the  former  into  the  College  having  been  forbidden  by  onr  despatch  in  this  department  of 
the  19tli  May  1815,  those  rules,  so  far  as  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  military  students, 
have  become  inapplicable. 

87.  We  observe  also  a substitution  of  a new  rule  for  Rule  31,  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  College  Council,  which  we  think  by  no  means  an  improvement,  insomuch  that,  if  the 
substituted  rule  should  not  have  been  already  published,  we  direct  that  the  original  should 
he  confirmed.  Wc  say,  “if  the  substituted  rule  should  not  have  been  published,”  because 
in  the  event  of  such,  publication  having  been  already  made,  we  should  think  it  better  to 
abide  by  it  than  to  give  ground  for  any  surmise  of  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  autho- 
rities at  homo  and  abroad  on  such  a subject. 

88.  As  most  of  the  evil  habits  contracted  at  the  College  may  be  traced  in  tho  first  instance 
to  idleness,  we  consider  it  indispensable  that  a strong  and  marked  disapprobation  should  be 
shown  to  such  young  men,  as  are  negligent  of  their  studies ; and  we  approve  of  the  substance 
of  Rnlo  35  oi  the  statutes,  witli  the  addition  thereto,  as  proposed  by  you  in  paragraph  324. 
As  the  Bishop  ofCulcutta  1ms,  by  our  .order  of  tho  9th  of  November  1814,  been  appointed 
provost  of  the  College,  and  the  archdeacon  vice-provost,  we  hope  that,  this  arrangement  in 
concurrence  with  the  regulations  wc  have  just  been  considering,  will  produce  the  improve- 
ment so  much  desired,  ami  so  necessary  in  tho  character  of  the  youth  attached  to  the 
c°. lege.  Wc  shall  wait  to  see  the  effects  of  these  changes  before  wc  go  more  at  large  into 
a subject  wluch  never  ceases  to  be,  in  our  judgment  and  feeling,  one  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance. 
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90.  We  ore  also  desirous  of  being  famished  with  ii  table  or  scheme  of  the  subjects  of  

instruction  in  the  College,  together  with  the  names  of  the  professors  and  officers  attached  Appendix  (L.) 

to  it,  a description  of  the  duties  performed  by  each,  and  any  other  information  regarding  

the  institution  which  it  may  be  proper  we  should  possess.  ° (A.)  Letter  from 

Bengal  Govern- 

ment  j 4 Dee.  1816. 


(6.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  5th  August  1819.  (6.)  Letter  from 

Para.  59.  On  the  consultation  of  the  date  noted  in  the  margin*,  arc  recorded  the  papers  ^ent^S^AuK.™ 
relative  to  the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  College  held  in  the  second  term  of  1818,  1819.' 
which  were  laid  before  the  Board  by  the  Most  noble  the  Visitor.  :k  - " _ jftnunr 

60.  We  regretted  to  perceive  that  the  expectations  which  the  Government  had  been  Nos.  22  to  37.  ^ 

led  to  entertain  of  successful  diligence  on  the  part  of  those  students  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  College  until  the  period  of  the  late  examination,  had  not  been  fulfilled 

to  the  extent  anticipated.  The  report  of  the  College  Council,  however,  on  the  conduct  of 
those  young  men  not  being  sufficiently  specified  to  enable  us  to  pass  an  immediate  decision 
on  their  cases,  we  desired  them  to  state  more  particularly  their  opinion  of  the  respective 
behaviour  and  acquirements  of  the  students  alluded  to,  and  to  submit  their  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  expediency,  or  otherwise,  of  granting  any  further  indulgence  to  the  whole  or 
any  of  the  number  in  question. 

61.  Your  Honourable  Court  will  observe,  that  the  result  of  the  examination  presented 
no  student  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  public  service,  and  that  the  tenor  of  the  reports  of 
the  professor  wits  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  diligence  and  proficiency  of  the  studeuts 
generally.  The  causes  of  this  apparent  decay  in  the  efficiency  of  the  College  not  having 

been  noticed  by  the  College  Council,  they  wore  desired  to  furnish  a more  full  and  detailed  Qons  8 january 
explanation  on  the  points  to  which  we  directed  their  attention ; and  we  renewed  the  No.  38. 
expression  of  our  readiness  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  College  Council  and  professors 
by  removing  from  the  institution  any  student  whose  conduct,  after  due  warning  and  admo- 
nition, should  render  such  a degree  of  rigour  expedient. 

62.  In  compliance  with  the  above  requisition,  the  College  Council  submitted  a more 

detailed  report  on  the  result  of  the  examinations  in  the  College.  It  appenred  that  the  Cons.  2 April, 
admonitions  addressed  by  the  Council  of  the  College  to  the  seven  students  alluded  to  in  Nos.  24  to  27. 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  had  already  produced  considerable  indications  of  application  and 
regularity  on  their  part,  and  the  College  Council  accordingly  recommended  them  to  the 
further  indulgence  of  Government.  Under  these  circumstances  wo  permitted  them  to  con-  Cons.  2 April, 
tinuc  attached  to  the  College  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  term  of  1819.  No.  28.  ' 

65.  With  reference  to  the  90th  paragraph  of  the  Public  Letter  from  your  Honourable 
Court,  dated  the  4th  December  1816,  requiring  a detailed  description  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  College,  and  information  generally  respecting  the  institution,  wc  have 

now  the  honour  to  refer  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  documents  recorded  on  our  pro-  Cons.  22  April, 
cccdings  of  the  annexed  dale,  which  contain  the  sentiments  of  the  officers  of  the  College  Nos.  17  to  28. 
on  various  important  points  connected  with  its  interests. 

66.  Your  Honourable  Court  will  observe,  that  the  officers  of  the  College  have  not  con- 
fined themselves  to  a description  of  the  existing  establishments  and  duties  of  their  respective 
departments,  but.  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  such  suggestions, 
relative  to  the  establishments  and  discipline  of  the  College,  as  appeared  to  them  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  institution. 

67.  The  president  of  the  Council  of  the  College  having  submitted  his  sentiments  on  the 
several  suggestions  offered  by  the  gentlemen  in  question,  in  a Minute  which  comprises  an 
abstract  of  the  various  points  under  discussion,  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  Court 
may  be  primarily  directed  to  that  document,  and  with  reference  to  it  especially  we  shall 
have  the  honour  to  describe  the  instructions  which,  after  mature  deliberation,  were  issued 


to  the  College  Council. 

68.  Adverting  to  the  renewal  of  pecuniary  rewards  for  proficiency  to  civil  students  only, 
wo  observed,  that  we  considered  the  objections  which  lmd  formerly  presented  themselves 
to  Government  against  the  measure  to  have  lost  nono  of  their  force ; but  that  if  your 
Honourable  Court  should  confirm  your  former  order  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  military 
students  from  the  institution,  the  renewal  of  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  students,  as  far  as 
the  funds  of  the  institutiou  would  allow,  might  be  productive  of  considerable  advantage. 

69.  With  regard  to  the  assignment  of  pecuniary  rewards  for  proficiency  attained  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages  by  students  in  the  College,  as  proposed  by  Captain  Lockett, 
we  deemed  it  questionable  whether,  during  the  limited  period  which,  a diligent  student 
might  ho  expected  to  remain  attached  to  the  institution,  he  could  allot  sufficient  time  for 
the  attainment  of  such  proficiency  in  those  languages  as  would  entitle  him  to  a high  reward, 
without  neglecting  in  most  cases  to  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  pre- 
scribed as  a test  of  qualification  for  the  public  service.  W e,  however,  entirely  concurred 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Hnrington  relative  to  the  revival  of  a pecuniary  reward 
to  the  junior  civil  servants,  not  being  students  in  the  college,  for  high  proficiency  in  the 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit  languages.  The  beneficial  effects,  indeed,  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment' of  the  prizes  in  question  were  fully  exemplified  in  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  successful  candidates  to  whom  the  rewards  were  adjudged.  It  was  with  great,  regret, 
therefore,  that  wo  received  the  instructions  of  your  Honourable  Court,  directing  the  aboli- 
tion of  prizes,  which  formed  so  powerful  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  those  important 
branches  of  Oriental  learning. 

70.  The  orders  of  your  Honourable  Court,  however,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the,  reward 
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question  being  positive,  wc  informed  the  College  Council,  that  we  felt  precluded  From 
authorizing  their  revival. 

71.  Being  strongly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  re-establishing  these  prizes,  wc 
take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  Honourable  Court  to  reconsider  the  orders  in  question. 

A reward  of  4,000  rupees  would,  in  our  judgment,  present,  adequate  encouragement  to  the 
study  of  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  languages  accompanied  by  a competent  knowledge  of 
Hindoo  or  Mahommednn  law : for  the  acquisition,  however,  of  prizes  of  such  considerable 
value,  the  prescribed  qualifications  should  be  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the  prizes  should 
be  adjudged  to  those  candidates  only  who  might  exhibit  indisputable  evidence  of  eminent 
attainments  in  the  Arabic  or  Sanscrit  languages  by  the  study  of  them  in  treatises  of  Ma- 
hommedan  and  Hindoo  law. 

72.  We  remarked  to  the  College  Council  that  it  should  be  established  as  a principle,  that 
prizes  should  only  be  granted  to  the  same  individuals  for  eminent  proficiency  in  one  of  those 
languages.  Were  a contrary  course  pursued,  persons  might  he  tempted,  merely  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  double  prizes,  to  divide  their  time  and  attention  between  the  study  both 
of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  instead  of  labouring  to  acquire  that  perfect  know- 
ledge of  either  by  which  alone  the  interests  of  Government,  or  the  general  cause  of  Oriental 
literature,  can  be  effectually  promoted.  That,  as  far  the  public  interests  were  concerned, 
the  main  object  of  encouraging  the  knowledge  of  those  languages  was,  that  the  service 
might  always  comprehend  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  capable  of  studying  the  Hindoo 
and  Mussulman  laws  in  their  original  sources ; and  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages could  be  regarded  as  a step  only  to  that  object,  which  must  be  followed  by  constant 
laborious  study  of  the  laws.  To  combine  the  severe  application  essential  to  success,  even 
in  one  of  those  languages  and  laws,  with  the  discharge  of  important  public  duties,  was,  wc 
conceived,  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  any  individual;  and  it  appeared  to  us 
too  probable,  that  the  attempt  to  acquire  the  two  languages  and  laws  would  terminate  in 
an  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge  of  both. 

73.  We  fully  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the  proposition  submitted  by  Doctor 
Lumsden,  and  recommended  by  the  president  of  the  College  Council,  that  an  addition  of 
100  rupees  per  mensem  should  be  granted  to  any  student,  who,  at  a half-yearly  public 
examination  might  be  found  qualified  for  the  public  service,  by  a competent  knowledge  of 
two  of  the  prescribed  languages,  and  might  notwithstanding  avail  himself  of  the  option 
given  in  Statute  18,  of  the  4th  chapter,  by  desiring  to  remain  longer  in  the  College,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  a higher  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  same  languages,  or  of  becoming 
proficient  in  any  other  language  taught  in  the  College. 

74.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  grant  of  this  additional  allowance 
would  not  afford  a sufficient  inducement  to  students  to  remain  in  the  College  after  they 
might  be  reported  competent  to  leave  it ; when  the  students  qualified  to  enter  upon  the 
public  service  after  the  examination  of  June  1818  were  invited  to  remain  six  months  longer 
in  the  institution,  the  option  was  generally  declined,  under  the  idea  that  their  further  con- 
tinuance in  the  College  would  interfere  with  their  views  in  the  public  service.  It  was 
ascertained  then,  that  in  most  instances  this  reluctance  arose  from  the  apprehension  that 
those  appointments  to  which  the  views  of  those  qualified  students  were  directed,  and  were 

. attainable  at  the  time,  might  he  otherwise  disposed  of.  This  obstacle,  however,  we  observed 
might  be  removed  by  at  once  appointing  those  students  who  might  remain  in  College  an 
additional  term,  to  the  situations  which  they  had  selected;  or  the  appointments  might,  in 
all  cases  consistent  with  the  indispensable  demands  of  the  public  service,  be  kept  open  for 
them  until  the  period  of  their  secession  from  College,  the  performance  of  the  duties  being 
otherwise  provided  for  intermediately. 

80.  With  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Liuusden  for  regulating  the  rank  of  the 
junior  civil  servants  according  to  their  respective  progress  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
College,  wo  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  into  effect  such  a plan,  without 
creating  much  embarrassment  in  the  application  of  the  rule;  and  at  all  events  tlint  no 
arrangement  of  snob  a nature  could  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  your  Honourable 
Court. 

81.  Neither  were  we  disposed  to  anticipate  much  advantage  from  the  enactment  of  the 
rule  proposed  bv  Doctor  Lumsden,  that  no  student,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements,  should  be  permitted  to  quit  the  College  in  less  than  one  year. 

82.  The  evil  of  compelling  the  students  to  remain  in  College  during  a definite  period, 
however  advanced  their  qualifications,  was  insisted  on  by  the  College  Council,  and  was 
admitted  liy  us.  The  enactment  of  ths  above  rule  would  of  course  involve  the  abrogation 
of  the  Regulation  hitely  framed  for  allowing  students  to  quit  the  institution  when  qualified, 
Avithout  awaiting  the  period  appointed  for  the  disputations.  To  wilhclraAV  this  privilege, 
therefore,  would  not  be  likely  to  stimulate  them  to  augmented  diligence  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  studies.  We  remarked,  however,  that  the  encouragement  held  out  to  qualified 
students,  as  described  in  a preceding  paragraph,  would,  in  our  opinion,  constit  ute  the  most 
powerful  incitement  to  remain  in  College  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  distinguished 
proficiency. 

83.  1 our  Honourable  Court  will  observe,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Hindoo9t.anee  pro- 
fessor, Major  Taylor  suggested  a more  efficient  system  of  education  in  the  Hindoostanec 
department  of  the  Hertford  College.  Tn  bringing  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  your 
Honourable  Court,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  remark,  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  satisfied 
that  the  general  objects  of  that  institution  will  be  promoted  by  afforcliug  particular  encou- 
ragement to  a branch  of  study,  (which,  after  all,  can  only  be  imperfectly  prosecuted  there,) 
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84.  We  deemed  the  observations  submitted  by  Captain  Roebuck,  in  the  10th  and  11th  

paragraphs  of  his  letter  to  the  secretary  to  the  College,  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  and  we  Appendix  (L.) 

authorized  the  College  Council  Lo  encourage  among  the  students  the  study  of  the  Ben  

Bhasha,  or  Poorubce  Bhasha.  It  was  intimated,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  College  Council,  (6.)  Letter  from 
that  the  Government,  would  of  course,  in  the  appointment  of  gentlemen  leaving  college,  Penpal  Gorcrn- 
pay  every  practicable  regard  to  their  peculiar  qualifications  for  office  in  Bengal,  or  iu  tire  n'ent  • ® August 
more  distant  provinces,  by  their  proficiency  in  the  vernacular  language  of  either.  We  1819‘ 
stated  our  apprehension  that  any  particular  preference  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  such 
ns  was  implied  in  the  suggestions  of  Major  Taylor  and  Captain  Roebuck,  might  tend  to 
discourage  the  study  of  the  Bengalese,  which  naturally  ceases  to  be  au  object  of  pursuit 
after  leaving  College,  except  where  exercise  iu  it  is  imposed  on  the  individual  iu  the  ordinary 
execution  of  his  public  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  utility  of  the  Hindoostanee, 
both  in  business  and.  for  the  common  purposes  in  life,  must  always  secure  to  that  language 
an  enlarged  cultivation,  which  (founded  ou  the  previous  knowledge  of  its  rudiments,  how- 
ever limited,  that  must  be  attained  in  College),  would,  it  might  be  presumed,  render  the 
increased  study  of  it  in  the  College  of  less  importance. 


(7.) — MINUTE  of  J.  ti.  Harington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  College  Council,  dated  j^jnute  Qp 

October  31,  1818.  j jj  JJarington, 

In  submitting  to  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  the  Honourable  Esq.,  31  October 
Court  of  Directors,  copies  of  the  reports  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  secretary,  pro-  1818. 
feasors  and  assistant  professor's,  on  the  subject  of  the  90th  paragraph  of  a letter  from  the  Ho- 
nourable Court,  dated  the  4thDecember  1816,  and  received  in  September  1817,  withaletter 
from  the  acting  secretary  to  Government  in  the  Publio  department,  under  date  the  5th  July 
preceding,  it  appears  necessary  that  the  Council  of  the  College  should  notice  and  state  their 
sentiments  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  those  reports. 

I have  accordingly  made  the  following  abstract  of  them : 

By  Captain  Lockett. 

1st.  That  pecuniary  rewards  be  renewed  on  a limited  and  moderated  scale;  viz.  a reward 
of  3,000  rupees  to  miy  civil  student  on  tliis  establishment,  who  may,  on  examination,  evince 
such  proficiency  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  languages,  and  conversance  in  books  of  law 
composed  iu  either  of  those  languages,  as  may  appear  to  entitle  him  to  a degree  of  honour. 

2d.  Thai  the  students  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
works  of  poetry  and  fiction,  be  instructed  in  books  of  Hindoo  and  Mahommedau  law. 

3d.  That  a suitable  building  for  the  college  he  erected  “ to  contain  apartments  for  the 
superior  officers,  for  the  students,  for  a library,  and  for  the  public  examinations.  The  esti- 
mated expense  of  such  a building,  including  the  purchase  of  ground,  is  stated  to  be  3,11,000 
rupees,  the  annual  interest  of  which  sum,  at  six  per  cent,  would  be  18,660  rupees,  whereas 
the  Company  now  pay  37,320  rupees  per  annum  for  the  building  at  present  occupied  by  the 
students,  (commonly  called  the  Writers’-buildings,)  and  the  house  tenanted  for  the  College, 
at  a monthly  rent  of  450  rupees. 

By  Doctor  Lumsden. 

1st.  That  the  rank  of  all  students  appointed  to  the  College  at  Fort  William,  iu  the  same 
season,  he  regulated  according  to  their  respective  progress  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
College,  and  to  the  publio  testimonials  of  their  respective  merit,  established  according  to  the 
discipline  and  institutions  of  the  College. 

2d.  That  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  recur  to  pecuniary  rewards,  the  most  judicious  are 
those  successfully  adopted  by  the  Madras  Government,  by  which  a small  additional  salary 
is  granted  to  every  student  whose  proficiency  may  be  held  to  merit  that  favour. 

3d.  That  no  student,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  should  be  suffered 
to  quit  the  College  in  less  than  one  year,  that  being  the  period  granted  for  study  by  the 
orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  shortest  period  which  is  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  full  efficacy  of  this  institution. 

By  Doctor  Carey. 

That  a more  general  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language  be  encouraged  by  a revival  of  the 
rewards  formerly  granted  for  proficiency. 

By  Major  Taylor. 

1st.  That  it  may  be  expedient  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  former  rule,  which  directed 
that  lectures  of  the  professors  and  assistant  professors,  to  be  given  on  three  days  in  the  week 
instead  of  two  only,  as  required  by  the  rule  now  in  force. 

2d.  That  the  prizes  formerly  granted  to  meritorious  students  be  re-established. 

3d.  That  measures  be  taken  for  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors  the  great  benefits  which  would  follow 'the  adoption  of  a more  efficient  system 
of  education  in  the  Hindoostanee  department  at  Hertford  College. 

By  Captain  Roebuck. 

1st.  That  measures  be  taken,  both  at  the  Colleges  of  Hertford  and  Fort  William,  to  secure 
not  only  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  Hiudoostanee,  but  also  of  those  dialects  of  it  called 
Brij  Bhasha  and  Porobee  Bhasha. 
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groat  expense,)  a preference  be  given  to  the  vernacular  languages,  before  the  Arabic  or  Sanscrit, 
in  imitation  of  the  rule  established  at  Fort  St.  George,  “ that  no  student  shall  receive  a 
reward  for  Arabic  or  Sanscrit  until  he  shall  first  have  passed  a successful  examination  iu, 
and  have  received  a prize  for,  cither  the  Tamil,  Tcloogoo.  Malayalam,  or  Karnataka.” 

In  considering  the  above  suggestions,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a collective  view  of  all 
which  relate  to  the  re-establishment  of  pecuniary  rewards,  viz.  Captain  Lockett’s  first 
suggestion,  Doctor  Lumsden’s  second,  that  of  Doctor  Carey,  the  second  suggestion  by  Major 
Taylor,  and  the  last  by  Captain  Roebuck. 

i cannot  immediately  refer  to  the  correspondence  with  Government  which  led  to  the  enaction 
of  the  5tli  chapter  of  the  College  Statutes  (in  force  from  the  16th  November  181G,) 
whereby  such  part  of  Statute  23  of  the  4th  chapter,  enacted  in  the  3d  June  1814,  as 
directed  that  a prize  of  1,000  sicca  rupees  be  awarded  at  the  public  examinations  to  every 
student,  who  may  appear  to  have  made  such  high  proficiency  in  any  of  the  languages  taught 
in  the  College,  as  shall  entitle  him  to  a degree  of  honour,  “was  rescinded  ; and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Council  of  the  College  shall  in  future  award,  at  the  public  examinations,  to 
every  student,  civil  or  military,  who  may  have  attended  the  lectures  of  any  of  the  professors 
or  assistant  professors  in  the  College,  anil  may  appear  from  the  report  of  the  examiners  to 
have  attained  such  high  proficiency  in  any  of  the  Oriental  languages  taught  in  the  College 
us  shall  entitle  him  to  a degree  of  honour  in  such  language  or  languages,  a degree  of 
honour  and  a gold  medal  for  each  language,  with  a prize  of  Oriental  books  equal  in  value  to 
the  medal  or  medals  adjudged  for  high  proficiency,  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
the  books  in  the  College  library.” 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  however,  two  reasons  principally  influenced  the  abolition 
of  the  prize  of  1,000  rupees  for  high  proficiency : 

First.  The  impossibility  of  giving  this  reward  to  every  student  in  the  College,  civil  or 
military,  who  might  attain  high  proficiency  in  any  of  the  languages  taught  in  the  College, 
without  exceeding  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  for  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  institution,  or  contracting  its  sphere  of  utility  by  excluding  the  military 
servants  of  the  Company  from  a participation  of  its  means  of  instruction. 

Secondly.  The  obvious  objections  to  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  civil  and  militnry 
students  by  denying  to  the  latter,  however  meritorious  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
the  reward  given  lor  similar  merit  and  proficiency  to  their  fellow  students  in  the  civil 
service. 

These  motives  still  restrain  me  from  recommending  that  the  pecuniary  rewards,  discon- 
tinued in  1816,  should  be  restored;  unless  it  should  be  ultimately  determined  by  tbe 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  that  the  benefits  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  are  to  be 
restricted  to  the  Company’s  civil  servants  at  this  Presidency. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a view  to  encourage  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  by  the 
junior  civil  servants,  after  quitting  the  College  for  the  public  service,  and  particularly  to 
induce  them  to  study  original  compositions  upon  the  Mnhomedau  and  Hindoo  laws,  it 
appears  to  me  highly  expedient  to  adopt  the  first  of  Captain  Lockett’s  suggestions  above 
stated,  with  the  substitution  of  “ civil  servants  ” for  “ civil  student.”  I should  indeed  be 
glad  to  sec  the  former  rewards  of  5,000  rupees  restored,  or  nt  least  4,000  rupees  granted  for 
high  proficiency  in  tbe  Arabic  or  Sanscrit  language,  with  a competent  knowledge  of 
Mahommedan  or  Hindoo  law,  obtained  by  a civil  servant  after  his  leaving  the  College,  being 
of  opinion  that  cither  of  the  above  sums  would  not  be  more  than  a proper  encouragement 
to  the  attainment  of  so  important  an  object,  when  it  is  considered  tlint,  besides  the  diligence 
and  time  required  for  becoming  proficient  in  a difficult  and  copious  language,  no  saiall 
expense,  in  the  purchase  of  hooks  and  maintenance  of  native  teachers,  must  necessarily 
be  incurred  in  the  acquisition. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  students  of  the  Collcgo  of  Fort  William  should,  in 
the  course  of  the  usual  period  of  tlieir  attachment  to  the  College,  besides  qualifying  thern- 
8c1vks  for  the  public  service  “by  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  of 
either  the  Hindoostanec  or  the  [Bengalee  language,”  ns  required  by  Statute  19  of  the 
4th  chapter,)  make  any  considerable  proficiency  in  Arabic  or  Sanscrit.  It  is,  therefore, 
I think,  wisely  provided  by  that  Statute,  that  “the  study  of  Arabic  and  of  Sanscrit, 
beyond  wliat  may  be  requisite  for  a grammatical  nnd  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Persian, 
Ilindoostanee,  or  Bengalee,  shall  be  considered  optional ; ” and  I must  confess  that  I see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to  promote  a more  general  study  of  the  Sanscrit 
language,  “ by  a revival  of  the  reward  formerly  granted  for  proficiency,”  ns  suggested  by 
Doctor  Carey,  if  this  suggestion  be  meant  to  apply  to  students  actually  attached  to  the 
College. 

I shall  only  further  advert,  under  this  head,  to  Doctor  Lumsden’s  suggestion  for  rewarding 
proficiency  in  study  by  a small  addition  of  salary  to  meritorious  students  ; a measure  stated 
to  have  been  successfully  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George. 

At  present  the  whole  of  the  students  attached  to  the  College  of  Fort  William  receive 
a monthly  allowance  of  300  rupees,  besides  apartments  in  the  Writers’-buildings ; or  when 
these  cannot  be  provided,  from  the  buildings  being  under  repair,  or  from  there  being  more 
students  than  can  he  accommodated  in  them,  80  rupees  per  mensem  for  house-rent.  They 
arc  also  supplied  with  native  teachers  of  the  languages  studied  by  them,  and  with  the  use 
ot  class-books,  excepting  grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  they  are  expected  to  provide 
themselves. 

The  only  modification  of  the  general  allowance  of  300  rupees  per  mensem  which  occurs 
in  tctoimftyssdi^tinfiWp  ttasdl  attached  to  the 

College  at  this  presidency,  is,  that  an  addition  of  100  rupees  per  mensem  be  granted  to  any 

student 
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student  who  at  a half-yearly  public  examination  m y be  found  qualified  for  the  public 
service  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  prtv.  ribed  languages,  and  may,  notwith- 
standing, avail  himself  of  the  option  given  in  Statute  18  of  the  4th  chapter,  by  desiring 
**  to  remain  longer  in  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a higher  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  same  languages,  or  to  become  proficient  in  any  other  language  taught  in  the  ' 
College.” 

This  arrangement  would  place  the  student  voluntarily  remaining  in  the  College  for  six  ' 
months,  or  a longer  period,  uuder  the  circumstances  stated,  on  the  same  looting  as  to  pecu- 
niary allowances,  with  the  generality  of  civil  servants  appointed  to  stations  in  the  service, 
immediately  on  their  arrival  from  the  College;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  would  take 
away  one  of  the  inducements  which  students  now  have  to  quit  the  College  ns  soon  ns  they 
are  reported  qualified  for  the  service.  It  would  also  be  no  more  than  just.  Or,  if  it  be  said 
that  the  provision  lor  a house,  in  addition  to  the  stated  allowance  of  400  rupees  per  mensem, 
will  give  an  advantage  to  the  student  remaining  in  the  College  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  it  may  be  answered,  that  his  advantage  is  but  a suitable  encouragement  of  the 
laudable  motive  which  stimulates  the  spontaneous  extension  of  collegiate  studies  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  high  proficiency,  an  object  which  all  the  professors  consider  to  be  of 
the  first  importance,  and  which  calls  lbr  more  immediate  attention  under  the  rule  lately 
adopted,  to  allow  students  to  enter  upon  the  public  service  whenever  they  may  be  reported 
qualified  at  a half-yearly  examination,  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  prescribed 
languages,  instead  of  detaining  them,  however  qualified,  till  the  period  of  the  annual  dis- 
putation. 

To  meet  the  small  additiou  of  expense  which  may  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  and  still  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  a greater  distinction  than  what 
now  exists  between  the  situation  of  a student  diligently  pursuing  his  prescribed  duties  in  the 
College,  and  one  removed  from  the  College  tor  neglect  of  study  or  other  misconduct, 
under  the  provisions  of  Statutes  33  and  34  of  the  4th  chapter  (in  which  predicament 
lie  is  declared  to  he  “ a disqualified  servant  of  the  Company,  not  capable  of  being 
promoted  in  the  public  service,  or  of  receiving  an  allowance  exceeding  300  rupees  per 
mensem  ;”)  I beg  leave  further  to  recommend  that  the  allowance  of  disqualified  servants,  in 
such  cases,  be  reduced  to  '200  rupees  per  mensem  ; at  least  until  they  shall  have  obtained 
a competent  knowledge  of  one  of  the  two  languages  required  by  Statute  35  of  the  same 
chapter,  before  they  can  be  appointed  to  any  situation  in  the  Political,  Judicial,  or  Revenue 
department,  with  a salary  exceeding  300  rupees  per  mensem. 

If  this  measure  be  approved,  it  can  be  adopted  by  an  order  of  Government,  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  statutes  above  cited,  but  it  should  not  I think  be  applied  to  any  persons 
already  removed  from  the  College,  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  referred  to ; or  at  least 
without  giving  them  six  months  notice,  to  enable  them  to  guard  against  a reduction  of  their 
present  allowance. 

I proceed  to  the  second  of  Captain  Lockett’s  suggestions,  viz.,  that  the  students  of  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  instead  of  being  confined  to  works  of  poetry  and  fiction,  be 
instructed  in  hooks  of  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  law.  But  after  what  I have  already  stated 
on  the  difficulty  of  prosecuting  an  efficient  study  of  Sanscrit  or  Arabic,  in  the  College,  with 
the  languages  more  immediately  required  for  the  public  service,  and  upon  the  greater 
advantage  to  be  expected  from  encouraging  proficiency  in  these  languages  and  in  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahommedan  laws,  at  a subsequent  period,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  I am 
not  aware  of  any  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  rule  proposed. 

Captain  Lockett’s  third  suggestion  involves  several  material  considerations,  viz.  first, 
whether  it  be  advisable  to  construct  or  procure  a suitable  building  for  the  College,  instead 
of  luring  a bouse,  as  at  present.  Secondly,  if  so,  whether  it  should,  as  proposed  by  the 
secretary,  contain  apartments  for  the  superior  officers,  for  the  students,  for  a library,  and 
for  the  public  examinations;  or  should  be  calculated  only  to  provide  for  the  College 
library,  toe  secretary’s  office,  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors,  and  a room  for  the  public 
examinations,  which  might  be  also  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  College  Council. 

I entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  Captain  Lockett,  that  to  obviate  toe  inconvenience  ot 
frequent  removal  from  one  hired  house  to  another,  a suitable  building  for  the  College 
should  be  erected  or  procured,  and  that  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  recommending  this 
measure  to  Government. 

Were  too  Court  of  Sudder  Dcwanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut  to  be  removed  from  Calcutta, 
as  has  been  proposed,  to  a more  centrical  part  of  toe  country,  the  house  now  occupied  by 
that  Court,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Company,  would,  1 conceive,  with  its  extensive 
offices,  form  an  excellent  College ; or  if  any  additional  rooms  were  required,  there  is 
abundance  of  space  for  the  construction  of  them.  If,  however,  these  premises  cannot  be 
obtained  for  the  College,  and  no  other  convenient  bouse,  already  built,  be  procurable,  we 
must  necessarily  propose  to  Government  that  a suitable  building  be  erected,  and  it  it  be 
not  thought  requisite  to  retain  the  Writers’-buildings  for  the  accommodation  ot  students 
(which,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  toe  sequel,  1 do  not  recommend),  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Chowringhoe  suburb  of  Calcutta  would,  under  all  circumstances,  be  the  fittest  place 
for  a permanent  College. 

Whether  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut 
Adawlut  be  transferred  to  the  use  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  or  whether  another 
house  be  purchased  or  erected  for  the  College,  1 am  of  opinion  that  it  will  bo  sufficient,  in 
addition  to  the  requisite  apartments  for  the  native  officers  of  the  College,  to  provide  for  the 
library,  Epvbjlcahi and;  cfddAhtl iacltii ra-eoMtya o f the i frtVi&h® 
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nations  ami  meetings  of  the  College  Council,  and  for  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the 
College  Council. 

It  has  not.  been  usual  to  furnish  the  professors  or  assistant  professors  with  apartments  for 
their  personal  accommodation  in  the  College,  nor  was  the  secretary  furnished  with  such 
when  liis  present  salary  was  fixed,  though  in  the  houses  latterly  taken  for  the  College,  such 
rooms  as  were  not  required  for  any  public  purpose  have  been  left  for  his  private  use.  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  say  anything  which  can  tend  Lo  deprive  Captain.  Lockett  of  a con- 
tinuance of  this  accommodation,  but  feel  it  my  duty  on  the  present  occasion  to  state 
explicitly,  that  nB  the  College  library  is  intended,  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  to  he  accessible  to  all  persons  desirous  of  consulting  the  scarce  and  valuable 
books  contained  in  it ; as  the  College  should  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  students;  and  as 
the  public  rooms  should  never  bo  appropriated  to  any  private  use  ; with  a view  to  secure 
these  objects,  and  also  to  enable  the  College  Council,  at  all  times,  to  direct  the  appropria- 
tion of  every  room  in  the  College,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  the  institu- 
tion, no  part  of  the  huilding  should,  in  my  judgment,  he  appropriable  to  the  private  accom- 
modation of  the  secretary,  or  any  other  officer. 

With  regard  to  the  students,  if  the  new  College  be  fixed  at  Chowringhee,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  advisable  to  retain  the  Writcrs’-lntildings.  In  a paper  of  remarks  upon  the 
reports  adverted  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Minute,  which  Mr.  Fcndall  left  with  me  on 
his  quitting  the  Presidency,  with  leave  of  absence,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  (and 
which  I now  transmit  to  the  secretary  for  record),  he  justly  observes,  that  the  distance  of 
the  Writers’-buildings  from  the  house  now  tenanted  for  the  College  (which  is  situated  on 
tho  road  to  Chowringhee),  “ is  a very  great  inconvenience  to  the  students.”  Ho  adds,  as 
those  buildings  are  about  to  be  repaired,  “ might  not  the  two  centre  buildings  be  converted 
into  a College  library  and  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors.”  It  would  be  a very  great 
convenience  to  the  students  nnd  no  great  inconvenience  to  the  professors.  The  College 
Council-house  might  remain  as  it  is,  at  a distance  from  the  buildings.  It  may  he  observed, 
that  the  situation  of  the  buildings  is  in  a part  of  the  town  too  noisy  to  admit  of  the  lectures 
being  given  there;  but  the  same  objection  occurs  to  the  application  of  the  students,  when 
not  attending  lectures.” 

On  the  above  suggestion,  I must  remark,  that  it  would  require  at  least  three  sets  of  the 
buildings,  to  provide  with  any  degree  of  convenience,  for  the  College  library  nnd  lecture 
rooms ; and  that  it  would  he  very  inconvenient  to  separate  the  office  of  the  secretary,  whose 
presence  during  the  usual  hours  of  attendance,  is  requisite  for  frequent  communication  with 
the  professors  and  students,  as  well  its  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  College  librarian. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  lower  apartments  of  three  sets  of  the  Writers’-buildings,  viz.  one  room 
in  caclt  set,  might  be  used  as  a secretary’s  office,  I must  observe  that  these  apartments, 
which  are  enclosed  by  a wall  and  offices,  at  a short  distance,  to  the  north  and  south,  (the 
only  sides  on  which  they  arc  at  all  open)  are  in  general  very  damp;  and  tills  appears  to  me 
one  strong  reason  for  giving  up  those  buildings  if  other  bouses,  possessing  equal  or  greater 
convenience,  can  be  procured  for  accommodating  the  students,  without  any  material  increase 
of  expense. 

The  19  sets  of  buildings,  for  which  Government  now  pays  n monthly  rent  of  2,660 
rupees  or  31,920  rupees  per  annum,  are  calculated  lo  furnish  indifferent  accommodation, 
viz.,  three  rooms  between  two  students  for  38  students.  One  set  is  now  occupied  by  order 
of  Government,  for  a different  purpose,  so  that  36  students  only  are  accommodated  with 
apartments  in  the  building  at  present,  and  I believe,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
permanently  for  a less  number,  allowing  honse-reut  occasionally,  when  the  whole  of  the 
students  attached  to  the  College  cannot  be  supplied  with  apartments.  I think  it  probable 
that  a judicious  application  of  the  above  sum  for  house-rent,  if  not  immediately,  within 
a short  period,  as  houses  may  fall  vacant,  would  provide  a sufficient  number  of  good  houses 
at  Chowringhee,  or  at  all  events  the  annual  interest  of  a sum  to  he  appropriated  to  the 
purchase,  or  construction,  of  a sufficient  number  of  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
New  College,  would,  with  an  adequate  allowance  for  keeping  such  houses  in  repair,  fall 
considerably  short  of  die  rent  now  paid  for  the  Writers’-buikliugs. 

I have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  recommending  that  if  it  be  judged  proper  to  fix  the 
College  at  Chowringhee,  or  in  any  situation  at  a distance  from  the  Writers’-buildings,  those 
buildings  be  relinquished,  and  houses  provided  for  the  students  (according  to  the  number 
ordinarily  attached  to  the  College  at  the  same  time)  ns  contiguous  to  the  College  as  may 
he  found  practicable. 

Upon  Dr.  Lumsden’s  suggestion,  “ that  the  rank  of  all  students  appointed  to  the  College 
at  Fort  William  in  the  same  season,  be  regulated  according  to  their  respective  progress  iu 
the  prescribed  studies  of  the  College,”  (which  was  oiiginally  proposed  by  Lord  Wellesley,) 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  efficacy  for  the  purpose  stated  by  him,  viz.  “ to  reward 
industry  and  punish  idleness.”  I have  some  doubt,  however,  whether  it  would  lie  just  in 
Us  application  to  all  the  students  who  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  during  any  part  of 
an  entire  year,  or  of  any  other  stated  term,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  admitted  in  different 
months  during  such  year  or  other  period.  It  would  perhaps  be  less  objectionable  to  make 
a prospective  rule,  that  the  junior  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  appointed  from  year  to 
vear  lo  this  establishment,  shall  take  rank  and  precedence  in  the  service  with  respect  to  each 
^mer,  viz.  with  respect  to  all  writers  of  the  same  year,  according  to  priority  of  the  time  at 
winch  they  may  be  found  qualified  for  the  public  service,  by  a report  of  the  examiners  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William  or  when  two  or  more  writers  of  the  same  year,  may  be  found 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a rale  of  this  nature  could  not  be  adopted  without  

the  sanction  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  to  whom  it  might  be  further  submitted  Appendix  (L.) 

for  consideration,  whether  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  writers  of  different  years;  

making  their  relative  rank  and  precedence,  in  all  cases,  to  depend  upon  ascertained  quid  iff-  (7.)  Minute  of 
cation  for  the  public  service,  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  languages  judged  Hwmgton , 

requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  ' Esq. 

Should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  adopt  the  rule  above  suggested,  it  would  virtually  include  31  October  1818. 
a suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Kendall's  paper  of  remarks,  already  referred  to,  viz.  “ Whether 
a removal  from  College  in  disgrace  should  not  be  marked,  by  putting  a student  so  removed 
at  the  bottom  of  his  list  Tor  the  year;”  and  if  the  rule  be  extended  to  writers  of  different 
years,  it  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  making  any  express  provision  upon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Fendall’s  further  suggestion,  “ Whether,  in  extreme  cases,  a student  might  not  be 
put  the  very  hist  on  the  list  of  the  service.” 

I entertain  considerable  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  another  rule  suggested  by  Dr.  Lums- 
den,  viz.  “ That  no  student,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  should  be 
suffered  to  quit  the  College  in  less  than  oneyear.”  The  recent  correspondence  with  Govern- 
ment (to  which  I cannot  immediately  refer)  contains  the  sentiments  of  the  College  Council 
at  large  upon  this  point.  It  was  therein  observed,  that  it  could  not  auswer  auy  useful  pur- 
pose to  detain  in  the  College,  against  them  will,  students  who  had  beeureported  qualified  for 
the  public  service ; and  the  late,  resolution  of  Government,  to  allow  all  students  found 
qualified  for  the  service  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  languages,  at  any  half-yearly 
examination,  to  quit  the  College,  instead  of  detaining  them  till  the  period  of  the  annual 
disputation,  was  founded  on  experience  that  no  benefit  had  arisen  from  the  former  practice, 
in  producing  higher  proficiency.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  students 
neglected  their  studies  during  the  first  term  of  the  year,  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  service  by  application  during  the  second  term,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  disputation. 

It  is  declared  in  Statute  8 of  the  4th  chapter,  enacted  on  the  3d  June  1814,  that 
“the  principal  design  of  the  College  of  Fort,  William,  as  now  constituted,”  is  “to  furnish 
means  of  instruction  in  the  languages  of  the  country  to  the  Company’s  junior  civil  servants, 
as  well  as,  within  a limited  extent,  to  the  military  servants  of  the  Company,  on  the  Bengal 
establishment,  with  a view  to  qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  in  the 
public  service.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  object  now  chiefly  proposed  by  this  institution  may  be 
accomplished  by  qualifying  the  servants  of  the  Company,  civil  and  military,  for  the 
discharge-  of  them  respective  duties;  although  there  should  not,  at  the  half-yearly  exami- 
nations, or  annual  disputations,  be  a single  instance  of  such  high  proficiency  as  to  merit 
a degree  of  honour;  unless  it  be  contended  that  eminent,  proficiency  in  tiie  vernacular 
languages  of  the  country,  is  requisite  to  qualify  the  Company’s  servants  for  the  execution  of 
their  public  duties.  But  if  such  high  proficiency  be  indeed  a necessary  qualification,  it 
should  be  made  the  general  standard;  and  the  distinction  between  a competent  knowledge 
of  two  of  the  prescribed  languages,  required  as  a qualification  by  Statute  18  of  the 
4th  chapter,  and  the  higher  degree  ol'  proficiency  referred  to  in  the  saute  Statute,  (the 
attainment  of  which,  by  a longer  continuance  in  the  College,  is  left  optional)  must  be 
founded  in  error. 


For  my  own  part,  whilst  I fully  concur  in  opinion  with  the  learned  professor  of  the 
Arabic  ami  Persian  languages,  “ that  the  purposes  of  the  service  never  can  be  effectually 
answered,  but  by  the  high  proficieucy  of  at  least  a certain  portion  of  the  students,”  or 
rather  of  the  Company’s  servants;  and  consequently  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  voluntary  prosecution  of  study  beyond  a bare  sufficiency  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
public  offices,  L do  not  think  it  requisite  that  any  compulsory  measures  should  be  adopted 
(such  as  forcing  a student  to  remain  in  the  College  after  he  lias  been  reported  qualified  for 
the  common  duties  of  the  service)  with  a view  to  impel  the  attainment  of  a higher  degree  of 
proficiency  than  what,  on  due  consideration  and  experience,  may  be  deemed  the  proper 
standard  of  competency  for  the  students  in  general. 

It  is  certainly  proper  and  desirable  that  young  men  of  talents  and  diligent  habits,  who 
may  speedily  reach  the  goal  of  ordinary  qualification  in  two  languages,  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  powerful  motives  which  are  noticed  by  Doctor  Lumsden  from  pursuing  the 
honourable  career  of  improvement  and  distinction,  by  a continuance  of  their  studies  for 
a longer  period. 

What  1 have  recommended  to  prevent  any  loss  of  income  in  such  cases,  by  an  allowance 
equivalent  to  the  usual  salary  on  leaving  the  College,  will  partly  remove  the  existiug  disad- 
vnntage  of  continuance  in  it:  and  a strict  adherence  to  the  wise  and  important  principle 
declared  and  acted  upon  by  Government,  that  the  junior  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  who 
may  be  distinguished  by  meritorious  conduct,  and  proficiency  in  their  prescribed  studies 
during  the  period  of  their  attachment  to  die  College,  shall  have  a constant  preference  before 
their  fellow  students  not  so  distinguished  in  their  public  service,  appears  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  other  “encouragement  of  qualified  students  to  remain  in  College  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  higher  proficiency.”  In  truth,  this  is  the  most  powerful,  and  must  ever 
be  the  most  efficacious  means  of  stimulating  the  exertions  required  for  eminence  in  collegiate 
acquirements,  and  if  successive  students  can  be  convinced  of  its  certain  and  uniform  opera- 
tion, whilst  they  are  at  the  same  time  secured  from  immediate  pecuniary  loss  by  a voluntary 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  I have  no  doubt  that  a sufficient  number  will  be  disposed  to 
remain  in  the  College  of  their.  own,  free  choice  till  .they  .shall  attain  that  degree  of  proficiency 
in  Persia n f Hilly 1 ^*3  ' ' 
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rewarded  by  a degree  of  honour,  a medal,  and  a prize  of  Oriental  books.  Witli  regard  to 

Appendix  (L.)  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  I do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  to 

detain  any  civil  servant  from  bis  duties  in  die  service  till  he  should  attain  high  proficiency 

Education  of  either  of  these  difficult, languages,  though  1 have  recommended  substantial  encouragement 
Civil  Servants.  lo  ,|le  subsequent  study  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  composed  in  them. 

Major  Taylor,  the  able  and  zealous  professor  of  Hindoostanee,  Las  suggested  the  expedi- 
ency of  more  frequent  lectures  by  the  professors  and  assistant  professors ; viz.  that  they 
should  be.  given  as  formerly  on  three  days  of  the  week,  instead  of  two  only  as  at  present. 
This  suggestion  is  staled  to  be  founded  on  the  “practical  result”  of  the  alteration. 

I have  not  immediate  access  to  the  records  of  the  College  when  the  alteration  took  place, 
but  if  my  recollection  be  accurate,  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  any 
student  at  the  College  twice  on  the  same  day,  by  allotting  two  separate  days  in  each  week 
for  the  lectures  in  Persian,  Bengalee,  and  Hindoostanee  respectively.  As  all  the  students 
however  are  required  by  Statute  19  of  the  4th  chapter,  to  qualify  themselves  “by  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  of  either  the  Hindoostanee  or  the  Ben- 
galee language,”  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  object  above  stated  might  be  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  allotting  three  days  in  each  week  (say  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays)  to  the 
Persian  lectures,  and  by  appropriating  each  of  the  remaining  three  days  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days) to  the  Bengalee  and  Hindoostanee  lectures,  both  of  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  lie  attended  by  the  same  student,  in  addition  to  the  Persian.  If  there  be 
any  student  of  Arabic  he  might  receive  instruction  at  a convenient  time  on  the  days  appro- 
priated to  the  Persian  lecture;  and  in  like  manner  any  Sanscrit  student  might  receive 
instruction  from  the  learned  professor  of  that  language  and  of  the  Bengalee,  on  the  days 
appropriated  to  the  Bengalee  lectures.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  civil  students  will  apply 
themselves  to  the  Bruj  Bhaklia  dialect  during  the  period  of  their  attachment  to  the  College; 
but  if  any  military  students  should  desire  instruction  in  it,  as  formerly,  it  may  be  given,  as 
heretofore,  by  Lieutenant  Price,  assistant  professor  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  languages, 
on  any  days  convenient  to  him  and  to  the  students;  though,  as  tins  language  (in  common 
with  the  Poombee  Bhaklia)  is  described  in  Captain  Roebuck’s  letter  as  a dialect,  of  the 
Hindoostanee,  it  should  perhaps  at  a future  period  be  taught  by  the  professor  or  assistant 
professor  of  that  language.  Each  professor  and  assistant  professor  would  then  have  to  give 
instruction  in  two  languages ; viz.  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  in  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee,  in  Hin- 
doostanee and  Bruj  Bhaklia. 

If  I am  right  in  the  above  supposition,  that  the  lectures  in  the  Persian,  Bengalee,  and 
Hindoostanee  languages  may  be  held  each  on  three  days  of  the  week,  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, without  requiring  the  attendance  of  any  student  twice  on  the  same  day,  I see  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  by  Major  Taylor.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  calculated  to  secure  a more  regular  application  to  study.  1 therefore  beg  leave  to 
recommend  that  the  lectures  be  held  lln-ice  a week,  as  above  stated,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  term ; unless  upon  further  inquiry  it  should  appear  that  there  is  any 
strong  and  insuperable  objection. 

Major  Taylor  has  further  proposed  “ that  measures  be  taken  for  pressing  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  the  great  benefits  which  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a more  efficient  system  of  education  in  the  Hindoostanee  department  at  the 
Hertford  College and  Captain  Roebuck  suggests  that  measures  be  taken,  both  at  the 
College  of  Hertford  and  Fort  William,  to  secure  not  only  a more  general  cultivation  of  the 
Hindoostanee,  but  also  of  those  dialects  of  it  called  Bruj  Bhakha  and  Poombee  Bhaklia. 

As  copies  of  Major  Taylor’s  and  Captain  Roebuck's  letters  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  due  attention  will  be  given  by 
the  Honourable  Court  to  the  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  those  letters  ; I shall 
therefore  merely  add,  that  as  far  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  any  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  the  provinces  subject  to  this  presidency  can  be  obtained  at  Hertford,  by  the 
civil  servants  destined  for  this  establishment,  without  impeding  their  progress  in  the 
European  branches  of  science  intended  to  be  acquired  by  means  of  the  Company’s  institu- 
tion at  that  place,  there  can  be  no  question  upon  the  propriety  of  promoting  the  general 
attainment  of  such  knowledge;  1 must  confess,  however,  that  whilst  we  have  a local 
College,  well  provided  with  professors  and  native  instructors,  forgiving  efficient  instructions 
in  the  languages  of  the  country,  I should  not  think  it  expedient  to  engross  any  consi- 
derable part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Company’s  junior  servants,  intended  for  this 
Presidency,  during  the  period  of  their  tuition  at  Hertford,  for  an  imperfect  acquisition  in 
England  of  languages  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  can  be  taught  with  much  greater  facility 
in  India. 

1 am  not  aware  of  any  particular  measures  that  can  be  adopted  in  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  as  proposed  in  the  above  suggestion  of  Captain  Roebuck,  for  securing  a more 
general  cultivation  of  the  Hindoostanee  language  and  its  dialects  in  die  Western  Provinces, 
unless  it  be  deemed  proper  by  Government  to  notify  to  the  students  that  a competent 
knowledge  oi  the  Hindoostanee  language  with  the  Persian,  required  by  Statute  19  of  the 
4th  chapter,  will  hereafter  be  considered  nn  indispensable  qualification  for  holding  any 
public  office  in  the  province  of  liehar,  or  in  any  of  the  more  western  provinces,  whilst  at 
the  same  lime  a competent  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  in  addition  to  Persian,  will  entitle 
students  possessing  this  qualification  to  a preference,  us  far  as  circumstances  may  admit,  to 
official  appointments  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa. 

.■onsequences 
arising  from 
parts  of  the 
country, 


icntioned.ip  the  10th  n 
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country,  without  any  regard  to  the  vernacular  language  acquired  by  them,  whether  Hin-  

doostnnee  or  Bengalee,  although  the  latter  1ms  no  currency  beyond  the  province  of  Bengal,  Appendix  (L.) 
and  in  a limited  degree  the  contiguous  part  of  Orissa.  ’ ' 

Having  stated  my  sentiments  on  the  several  suggestions  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  ('•)  Minute  of 
secretary,  professors  and  assistant  professors,  it  may  be  proper,  before  I conclude,  that  J'  lJ-  ^arington, 
I should  advert  to  the  letter  from  the  Honourable  Couvl  of  Directors  which  led  to  these  n 
reports,  and  which  was  referred  by  bis  Excellency  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  31  Uctober  lbl8* 
Council  of  the  College. 

The  Honourable  Court  (in  paragraph  90  of  their  General  Letter,  dated  the  4th  December 
1816)  expressed  a desire  “of  being  furnished  with  a table,  or  scheme,  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  College,  together  with  the  names  of  the  professors  and  officers  attached  to 
it,  a description  of  the  duties  performed  by  each,  and  any  other  information  regarding  the 
institution  which  it  may  be  proper  they  should  possess." 

The  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  College,  which  will  be  submitted  to  Government,  with 
the  Minutes  of  the  College  Council,  contain  the  information  required  by  the  Honourable 
Court,  who,  I presume,  are  already  furnished  with  the  4th  and  5lh  chapters  of  Statutes, 
enacted  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council  on  the  3d  June  1814,  and  16th  November  1810. 

These  Statutes  comprise  the  whole  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  Government,  mid  now  in 
force  relative  to  the  College  of  Fort  William;  and  its  constitution,  as  thereby  defined,  may 
be  briefly  slated  as  follows  : — 

The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  who,  on  the  21st  May,  181G,  gave  their  sanction  to 
this  institution,  provided  the  annual  expense  should  not  exceed  1,50,000  sicca  rupees,  are 
the  declared  Patrons  of  the  College,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-general  is  Visitor,  and  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  Governors  of  the  College.  The  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  College  is  vested  in  a president  and  council,  consisting  of  three  or  more 
members,  and  appointed  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council.  It  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  select  the  president  and  members  of  the  College  Council  from  amongst  the 
judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlutand  Nizainut  Adawlut,  with  a view  to  facilitate  :n 
consultation  and  despatch  of  business,  without  the  necessity  of  frequent  meetings  ai  the 
College;  but  the  office  being  gratuitous,  the  acceptance  of  it  is  considered  optional,  and  any 
persons  whom  Government  may  deem  particularly  qualified  for  the  station,  are  of  course 
eligible,  provided  they  reside  at  the  presidency.  The  Council  of  the  College  exercise  such 
authority,  and  perform  such  duties,  as  may  be  committed  to  them  by  the  Statutes.  They 
may  also  propose  the  enactment  of  any  new  statute;  but  no  statute  can  be  put  in  force 
until  it  Shall  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council.  Two  members, 
when  more  cannot  attend,  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a meeting  of  the  College  Council,  and 
their  resolutions  are  carried  into  effect  by  a secretary,  with  an  establishment  of  subordinate 
officers.  The  distinguished  scholar  who  now  holds  the  situation  of  secretary,  is  also  one 
of  the  public  examiners,  and  another  meritorious  character  Captain  Roebuck,  who  is  second 
examiner,  held  likewise  the  statinn  of  assistant  secretary,  till  it  was  discontinued,  on  a 
principle  of  economy,  by  an  order  from  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.  The  duties  per- 
formed by  the  secretary  and  examiners,  as  well  as  by  the  professors  and  assistant  professors, 
are  detailed  in  the  accompanying  reports  from  them  respectively.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
add  here,  that  the  present  establishment  of  the  officers  last  mentioned  is  as  follows : and 
that  the  several  gentlemen  mentioned  have  been  selected  lor  their  eminent  qualifications  to 
give  instructions  in  the  languages  taught  by  them  : — 

Arabic  and  Persian: — Professor,  Doctor  M.  Lumsdeir,  Assistant  ditto,  Lieutenant 
D.  Bryce. 

Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  : —Doctor  William  Carey*',  Lieutenant  W.  Price. 

Hindoostanee  : — Major  J.  W.  Taylor ; Captain  T.  Roebuck. 

The  officer  last  mentioned  is  acting  only  as  Hindoostanee  assistant  professor,  until  the 
orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  shall  be  received  on  a reference  made  to  them 
concerning  the  re-establishment  of  his  former  office  of  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  J.  Atkinson 
has,  in  consequence,  been  appointed  to  officiate  as  Hindoostanee  examiner  whilst  Captain 
Roebuck  shall  continue  to  act  as  assistant  professor  of  that  language,  and  a temporary  division 
of  the  second  examiner’s  salary  lias  been  made  between  Captain  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Atkinson, 
as  specified  in  the  statement  of  salaries  and  establishments  of  the  College,  annexed  to  the 
secretary’s  report,  under  date  the  9th  ultimo. 

This  statement  also  specifies  the  native  teachers  (muoluvees,  moonshees,  and  pundits)  who 
are  entertained  for  the  College,  in  pursuance  of  Statute  1*2  of  the  4th  chapter,  which 
directs  that  “an  establishment  of  native  teachers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  die 
several  languages  taught  in  the  College,  shall  be  maintained,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor-general  in  Council,  to  such  extent  and  under  such  provisions  as  the  College 
Council  in  consultation  with  the  professors,  may  consider  necessary  and  useful.  Such 
native  teachers  shall  be  appointed  nnd  removed  by  order  of  the  College  Council,  hut  shall 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professors  of  the  languages  which  they  are  employed 
to  teach  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  them  to  the  students  to 
whom  they  are  respectively  attached.  They  shall  also  be  examined  by  the  proper  profes- 
sors, or  assistant  professors,  with  a view  to  ascertain  their  qualifications,  before  they  are 
admitted  as  teachers  in  the  College.” 


* Dr.  Corey  also  gives  occasional  instruction,  when  called  for,  in  llie  Maliratta  language  ; anil 
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It  would  beau  unnecessary  prolongation  of  tliis  already  extended  Minute  to  stale  more  of 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  now  in  force;  and  I will  add  only  a few  general  remarks  on  the 
sufficiency  of  these  provisions,  on  the  adequacy  of  the  establishments,  European  and  Native, 
now  maintained  for  the  College,  and  on  the  practicability  of  keeping  the  expense  of  those 
establishments,  with  other  unavoidable  charges  upon  the  institution,  within  the  sum  limited 
by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors.  I am  the  more  induced  to  do  this  upon  the  present 
occasion,  as  I am  preparing  to  embark  for  Saiut  Helena,  aud  eventually  for  England,  incon- 
sequence of  impaired  health,  and  it  is  probably  the  Inst  opportunity  I shnll  have  of  perform- 
ing my  functions  as  a member  of  the  College  Counoil,  the  duties’ of  which  situation  I have 
witlingly  endeavoured  to  execute  (as  far  as  other  more  exigent  demands  upon  my  time 
would  admit)  duving  a period  of  more  than  12  years*  under  a sense  of  the  important  public 
benefits  which  the  College  of  Fort  William  was  designed  to  produce,  and  a consequent 
unfeigned  solicitude  for  its  success. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  new  statutes  are  required  for  the  College  except  what  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  some  of  tiie  objects  noticed  in  tlie  former  part  of  this  Minnie,  if  the 
measures  therein  suggested  should  be  approved  and  adopted.  The  Council  of  the  College 
are  empowered  to  regulate  all  matters  of  detail  under  the  general  rules  prescribed  by  tne 
statutes,  and  a due  enforcement  of  the  latter,  especially  of  Statutes  33  & 34  of  the  4th  chap- 
ter, (upon  a strict  aud  impartial  adherence  to  which  the  College  Council,  in  their  report  to 
Government,  accompanying  the  draught  ol'  that  chapter,  express  their  deliberate  judgment 
that  the  future  discipline  and  success  of  the  institution  would  essentially  depend)  will, 

I doubt  not,  prove  sufficient,  with  the  further  means  which  have  been  suggested,  for  accom- 
plishing every  object  intended  by  the  present  constitution  of  the  College.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  inspection  of  private  conduct,  and  a system  of  moral  and  religious  discipline 
beyond  what  is  incidentally  provided  for  by  the  two  statutes  referred  to,  and  by  Statutes  30, 
31  & 32  of  the  same  chapter,  do  not  form  part  of  the  existing  plan  of  the  College  at  tliis 
Presidency,  and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  tlmt  the  officers  of  the  College  should  do 
that  which  they  are  not  required  to  do,  and  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  performing. 
But  whilst  I concur  with  Mr.  Edinonstone  in  thinking  it  desirable  “that  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  important  object  of  collegiate  discipline  should  be  systematized  in  the  College  of 
Fort  William  ns  in  other  similar  institutions,”  I must  acknowledge  that  I can  not.  suggest 
any  practicable  and  unobjectionable  measures  for  the  introduction  of  an  European  system 
of  discipline  into  a College  so  differently  circumstanced,  the  students  attached  to  which 
regard  themselves  as  young  men  entering  upon  their  career  of  public  service,  rather  than 
as  collegiaus  under  tuition,  and  fit  subjects  of  coercion  or  restraint. 

Dr.  Lumsdcn’s  Report  under  date  the  28th  October  1817,  to  which  Mr.  Fendall  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  contains  some  very  just  obser- 
vations upon  this  subject.  I cannot,  indeed  exactly  say,  with  him,  that  “the  character, age, 
and  education  of  the  students  appear  to  require  that  they  should  he  emancipated  from  all 
restraints*  but  such  as  are  common  to  them  and  their  seniors  in  the  service.”  Whilst 
attached  to  the  College  they  may,  I think,  be  consistently  subjected  to  certain  restraints 
peculiar  to  their  situation,  such  as  are  calculated  to  promote  a regular  application  to  study, 
prevent  an  unnecessary  expense  (by  public  entertainments  or  Otherwise),  and  check  any  gross 
immorality  or  other  known  misconduct.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  1 admit  the  justice  and 
force  of  his  conclusion,  that  the  junior  civil  servants  attached  to  the  College  can  have  no 
reason  to  complain  if  breach  of  their  collegiate  duties  is  followed  by  consequences  similar  to 
those  incurred  for  neglect  of  duty  by  their  seniors  in  the  service,  because  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  tiie  nature  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  Government  and  them;  whereas 
every  measure  of  restraint,  however  benevolently  intended,  which  cannot  he  clearly  traced 
to  this  source,  is  likely  to  be  inefficacious.” 

The  present  establishments  of  the  College,  with  a revival  of  the  office  of  assistant  secre- 
tary, which  has  been  recommended  by  the  College  Council  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  appear  to  me  fully  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  every 
purpose  now  intended  by  the  institution,  including  the  instruction  of  a limited  number 
of  military  students,  if  the  measure  which  it  is  understood  has  been  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors  should  he  ultimately  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Honourable  Court. 

In  proposing  to  restore  the  office  of  assistant  secretary,  the  Council  o f the  College  had  in 
view  his  acting  occasionally,  when  circumstances  may  require  it,  not  only  for  the  secretary* 
hut  also  for  a professor  or  assistant  professor,  whose  place,  during  tiie  temporary  absence 
or  indisposition,  he  may  be  uble  to  supply.  This  occasional  duty  of  acting  for  a professor 
or  assistant  professor  the  secretary  is  also  sometimes  called  upon  to  perform,  and  if  the  secre- 
tary and  assistant  secretary  be,  as  heretofore,  the  public  examiners,  whose  qualifica- 
tion, under  Statute  5 of  the  5th  chapter,  requires  “ eminent  proficiency  in  two  at  least  of  the 
languages  taught  in  the  College,”  it  may  be  expected  that  one  or  the  oilier  of  the  examiners 
will,  at  all  times,  be  competent  to  give  instruction  in  any  department  wherein  his  aid  may 
he  wanted. 

It 


*'  1 h'dl  previously  been  honoured  with  the  station  of  professor  of  the  laws  mid  regulations ; anil 
it  is  a real  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Analysis  which  was  undertaken  by  me  in  tliat  capacity,  has  at 
length  been  completed  and  printed,  I bog  to  refer  to  section  12  of  the  last  part,  entitled  “ College  ol 
' "feMMu , gSJWfA iffiWtofWS ftehRsltaiW  concurrent 
tone,  contained  m lus  discourse  as  Acting' visitor,  at  the  disputation  ot  iota. 
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. It  is  provided  in  Statute  24  of  the  5th  chapter,  that  “ the  secretary  and  assistant  — 

secretary  to  the  College  Council  shall  be  the  public  examiners  to  the  College,  anti  shall  be  Appendix  (L.) 

assisted  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  by  the  professors  and  assistant  professors  of  the  

several  languages  taught  in  the  College.”  In  consequence  of  the  office  of  assistant  secre-  (7.)  Minute  of 
tnry  having  been  abolished  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  former  part  of  the  above  rule  J‘  11  ' ^orington, 
has  been  modified  by  a provision  in  Statute  5 of  the  5th  chapter,  “that  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  will  appoint  such  persons  as  lie  may  judge  proper  to  be  the  public  J Ufitober  1818- 
examiners  of  the  College."  13 ul  the  remainder  of  the  statute  first  quoted  continues  in 
force,  and  it  has  been  construed  to  intend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  professors  and  assistant 
professors  not  to  join  the  examiners  in  classing  the  students  at  the  half-yearly  examina- 
tions, but  only  to  be  present  at  those  examinations,  and  to  assist  the  examiners  in  pre- 
serving good  order,  and  preventing  any  improper  conduct  in  the  performance  of  the 
exercises  given  to  the  students  on  those  occasions. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  half-yearly  examinations,  as  well  to  the  interests  of 
the  students  individually,  as  to  die  credit  and  utility  of  the  College,  I cannot  but  think  the 
professors  and  assistant  professors,  who  are  so  competent  to  judge  of  proficiency  in  the 
languages  taught  by  them  respectively,  should  take  part  in  the  public  examinations.  I 
am  aware  that  an  authoritative  objection  has  been  made  to  such  an  arrangement,  on 
grounds  connected  witli  the  close  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil ; and  the  consequent 
expediency,  oil  general  principles,  of  guarding  against  an  undue  bias.  But  the  impartial 
reports  of  tlu*  professors  and  assistant  professors  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  at  the 
close  of  ench  term,  which  contain  a general  statement  of  the  application  and  progress  of 
each  student  during  the  term,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  hold 
professorships  in  the  College,  give  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  would  ever  violate  the 
solemn  declaration  prescribed  by  Statute  24  of  the  4th  chapter,  viz.  “ I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly 
declare,  that  the  students  named  in  the  report,  have,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  been 
impartially  classed  according  to  their  proficiency,  as  evinced  by  their  respective  exercises.” 

1 am  sensible,  however,  that  in  framing  general  rules,  to  be  acted  upon  by  a succession 
of  persons,  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  altogether  upon  personal  character,  and  would  therefore 
propose,  that  one,  or  both,  of  the  public  examiners,  not  being  professors  or  assistant  pro- 
fessors, should  always  form  part  of  the  committee  of  examination,  which  should,  I think, 
consist  of  three  persons  for  each  language,  to  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  College 
Council  at  every  half-yearly  examination.  Such  an  arrangement,  if  approved  by  liis 
Excellency  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  might,  1 conceive,  be  adopted  under  the  terms 
of  the  existing  statutes,  or  if  not,  any  requisite  alteration  can  be  easily  made  in  a future 
statute. 

It  remains  only  to  state  whether  the  sum  of  1,50,000  rupees,  fixed  by  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  College,  appears  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  ol'  the  present  establishments,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  the  salaries 
of  assistant  professors,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  military  students,  and  the  joint  office 
of  assistant  secretary  and  second  examiner. 

On  tliis  point  1 must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a very  full  report  made  by  the  College. 

Council  to  Government  in  the  post  year,  when  the  question  of  providing  for  collegiate 
instruction  to  a certain  number  of  military  students  was  considered.  I cannot  immediately 
refer  to  it  more  specifically,  but  if  I mistake  not,  it  supposed  the  permanent  European 


establishment  of  the  College  to  be  as  follows; 

Three  professors,  at  1,000  rupees  each  per  mensem*  - - 3,000 

Three  assistant  professors,  nt  500  j-  rupees  eacli  - - 1 ,500 

Secretary  and  first  exaininei  - 1,200 

Assistant  secretary  and  second  examiner  - - - 600 


Total  per  mensem,  sicca  nipees  - - 6,300 

Or  per  annum  - - 75,600 


The  above  sum  rather  exceeds  one  half  the  annual  amount  limited  by  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors;  but  with  reference  to  the  establishments  of  native  officers  now  enter- 
tained in  the  College,  (as  specified  in  the  statement  accompanying  the  secretary's  report  of 
the  9th  ultimo,)  and  to  the  actual  expenses  incurred  on  every  account  during  the  elapsed 
year,  viz.  from  the  1st  May  1817  to  the  30th  of  April  1818,  which  have  been  submitted  to 
Government J,  1 have  no  doubt  every  requisite  expense  attending  the  civil  branch  of  the 
College,  inclusive  of  assistant  professors,  who  may  assist  in  giving  instruction  to  a certain 
number  of  military  students,  may  be  kept  within  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  Honourable 
Court. 

This  calculation  does  not  include  native  teachers,  and  rewards  of  medals  and  books,  for 

military 


* The  present  Arabic'  and  Persian  professor  receives  1,500  rupees  per  mensem,  under  instructions 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  it  was  not  of  course  proposed  to  reduce  this  allowance,  whilst 
Dr.  Lumsden  may  continue  to  hold  the  professorship. 

t The  present  assistant  professors  receive  only  400  rupees  per  mensem  ; but  they  are  military 
officers,  ami  consequently  receive  the  usual  allowances  of  the  Military  department  in  addition  to 
t heir  salaries  from  the  College. 

$ 1 do  not  remember  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  less  than  the  authorized  disbursement. 
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military  students  ; but  if  a permanent  College  be  provided,  as  suggested  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Minute,  the  saving  of  450  rupees  per  mensem  house-rent,  now  charged  to  the 
College  may,  1 conceive,  suffice  to  provide  for  native  teachers  and  honorary  rewards  to 
military  students,  or  sit  least  may  enable  the  College  Council  to  include  any  necessary  dis- 
bursements on  these  accounts,  in  addition  to  every  other  current  expense  for  the  College, 
within  the  annual  sum  of  sicca  rupees  1,50,000. 

(signed)  J.  11.  llarmglon. 


(8.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Ben/jal,  dated  6th  January  1820. 

(8.)  Letter  from  Para.  81.  We  request  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  papers  recorded 
Bengal  Govern-  on  t|)C  nnnoxed  dale*,  connected  with  the  examination  of  the  students  of  the  College  in  the 
mrnt;  6 J»n.  1620.  £rsl  l(,.m  of  1819. 

TCO  7t  4C)  62.  Your  Honourable  Court  will  be  gratified  to  perceive  that  18  students  were  reported 

Ho.  47  to  4J.  qualified  for  the  public  service,  and  that  the  reports  of  the  professors  bear  favourable  testi- 

mony to  the  general  regularity  evinced  by  the  students  in  attendance  at  lectures.  These 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  ascribed  in  a considerable  degree  to  the  strict  attention  to  dis- 
cipline exacted  during  the  last  term.  The  salutary  eiFecis  of  that  system  being  so  mani- 
festly proved  by  the  number  of  students  pronounced  to  be  available  for  the  public  ^service, 
the  attention  of  the  College  Council  was  enjoined  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  it  in 
future  without  relaxation. 


(9.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  12th  July  1820. 

(9.)  Letter  to  60.  We  entirely  approve  of  your  having  removed  Messrs. and from  the 

Bengal  Govern-  College,  under  the  provisions  contained  in  the  33d  and  34th  articles  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
mentj  12  July  the  Statutes,  and  declared  them  disqualified  servants  of  the  Company,  not  capable  of  being 
1820.  promoted  in  the  public  service,  or  of  receiving  an  allowance  exceeding  300  rupees  per 

month,  until  they  shall  have  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government,  an  amendment  of 
conduct,  and  an  acquisition  of  qualifications  for  the  public  service,  by  an  examination  in 
the  maimer  directed  in  Statute  34. 

01.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  for  permitting  the  students  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
the  public  service,  whenever  they  may  be  proved  qualified  for  that  purpose  by  a formal 
examination  before  the  regular  examiners,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  tire  College  Council, 
that  much  importance  attaches  to  the  qualification  of  the  students  being  ascertained  as 
heretofore  by  a public  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term;  we  therefore  approve  of  your 
having  so  decided.  Adverting,  however,  to  what  is  so  forcibly  urged  both  by  the  College 
Council  and  by  Dr.  Lumsden,  that  not  only  the  interests  of  the  individuals,  but  also  those 
of  the  College  and  the  public  service,  will  be  benefited  by  permitting  such  students  us  are 
reported  qualified  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  prescribed  languages  to  be 
appointed  to  the  public  service,  at.  the  close  of  any  public  examination,  whether  held  in 
June  or  December  : we  further  approve  of  your  having  determined  that  such  students  as 
shall  be  reported  qualified  at  the  December  examination  shall  be  considered  competent  at 
once  to  receive  appointments  to  the  public  service,  without  reference  to  the  disputations 
which  are  held  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  of  course  to  be  optional  with  the  students  who 
may  be  desirous  of  remaining  in  College  till  the  disputation,  with  a view  of  attaining  a 
still  higher  degree  of  proficiency,  to  apply  for  leave  for  that  purpose. 

62.  Sufficient  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  24th  paragraph  of  your  letter,  of  the  31st 
December  1818,  to  satisfy  our  minds  of  the  validity  of  the  objections  to  the  pi-opositiou  of 
allowing  the  students  to  study  the  languages  in  succession,  instead  of  being  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  two  languages  at  the  same  time.  You  therefore  acted  judiciously 
in  resolving  that  the  rules  for  the  study  of  the  languages  should  remain  for  the  present 
unaltered. 

63.  In  Dr.  Luuisden’s  report  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the  Persinn  department 
for  the  first  term  of  1818,  we  observe  he  recommends  that  a new  statute  should  be  enacted, 
with  a view  to  enforce  a regular  attendance  at  the  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
remarking  on  that  occasion,  that  when  they  neglect  that  duty  they  are  in  a state  the  most 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  dissipated  habits  of  any  that  he  is  able  to  conceive ; and  as  he 
has  always  heard,  so  lie  does  not  doubt,  that,  so  situated,  the  students  contract  debts  of  a 
ruinous  magnitude,  even  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months.  As,  however,  provision  is 
already  made  by  the  28th  and  32d  articles  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Statutes,  for  the  cases  of 
students  absenting  themselves  from  lectures  and  contracting  debts,  we  concur  in  your 
opinion,  us  well  as  in  that  of  the  College  Council,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  enact,  a new 
statute  to  the  effect  proposed  by  Dr.  Lumsden.  We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  had  the 
professors  and  assistant  professors  rigidly  exercised  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
statutes  aoo  ve  referred  to,  much  of  the  evil  might  have  been  prevented;  but  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  us  to  he  informed,  that  they  have  since  been  enjoined  carefully  to  observe  them, 
and  that  the  College  Council  have  given  assurances  that  the  strictest  attention  will  be  given 
to  them  nn  their  part. 

64.  We  trust  that,  with  these  precautions,  and  your  recorded  determination  to  remove 
from  the  College  any  student  who,  as  stated  in  the  :33d  Statute,  chap.  4,  “is  not  availing 
liimsell  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  College,  or,  from  expensive  habits  or 
otherwise,  is  not,  from  his  own  misconduct,  receiving  the  benefit  intended  by  his  attach- 
ment to  the  College,”  instances  of  this  description  will  in  future  be  of  rare  occurrence. 
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(10.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal  Government,  

dated  July  4th,  18-21.  Appendix  (L.) 

.12.  We  have  attentively  perused  the  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  reports  of  the  . 

officers  of  the  college  upon  various  important  points  connected  with  the  welfare  of  that  in-  t0  tho 

stitulion,  and  we  shall  now  communicate  lo  you  such  observations  upon  those  documents,  menf 4 Jut?  1821 
and  upon  the  instructions  which  yon  issued  to  the  college  council,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  ’ ' 

require. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  suggestions  generally  relative  to  the  grant  of  pecuniary  rewards 
for  high  proficiency  in  the  native  languages,  you  will  have  learnt,  by  our  despatch  of  the 
23th  of  June  1820,  that  we  authorized  you  to  apply  to  the  college  at  Calcutta,  the  mollified 
system  of  rewards  which  we  hud  adopted  as  proposed  by  the  Madras  Government.  We  at 
the  same  time  slated,  that  encouragement  having  been  given  to  our  military  servants  in 
selecting  them  for  specific  staff  appointments,  and  to  our  civil  servants  in  granting  them 
pecuniary  rewards  to  attain  high  proficiency  in  the  native  languages,  we  were  of  opinion, 
dial  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  Company  to  incur  any  further' expense  on  that  account, 
than  that  which  we  had  already  sanctioned.  To  this  opinion  we  still  adhere. 

34.  In  the  6 1st  paragraph  of  our  subsequent  despatch  of  the  12th  July  1820,  we  signified 
our  approbation  of  your  determination  that  such  students  as  may  be  reported  qualified 
at  the  December  examination  shall  he  considered  competentat  once  to  receive  appointments 
to  the  public  service,  without  waiting  for  the  disputations  which  are  held  in  the  month  of 
July.  You  now  propose,  as  an  inducement  to  those  who  may  receive  their  appointments 
in  December,  to  prolong  their  stay  at  the  college  till  July,  that  their  appointments  shall 
be  kept  open  for  them  until  the  period  of  their  quitting  college. 

35.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  something  bordering  on  inconsistency  in  these  two  pro- 
ceedings, and  we  are  very  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  that  which  has  been  last  alluded  to. 

Generally  speaking,  we  think  that  the  sooner  the  students  are  actively  employed  after  they 
are  duly  qualified,  the  better,  both  for  them  and  for  the  public  interests.  At  any  rate,  wo 
most  decidedly  object  to  the  students  who  remain  at  college  after  their  appointments,  re- 
ceiving any  emolument  from  office  until  they  begin  to  perform  tho  duties  of  it. 

36.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  express  our  concurrence  in  your  observation,  that 
the  studies  of  the  young  men  at  the  college  should  be  directed  to  those  languages  and 
dialects,  a knowledge  of  which  is  likely  to  prove  practically  the  most  useful. 

37.  The  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  letters  from  Major  Taylor  and  the 
late  Captain  Roebuck,  ns  to  the  great  benefits  which  in  their  opinions  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a more  efficient  system  of  education  in  the  Hindwstanee  department  at  Hertford 
college  have  not  escaped  our  observation  ; and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  us 
to  learn  that  the  utility  of  that  institution  is  duly  appreciated. 

38.  We  are  disposed  upon  the  whole  to  approve  of  your  plan  for  conducting  the  public 
examinations  of  tho  college  at  Fort  William ; but  though  we  concur  with  you  in  opinion  that 
the  professors  maybe  usefully  employed  in  occasionally  assisting  in  the  examinations  of  the 
college,  they  ought  not  to  compose  a majority  of  the  committees  of  examination. 

39.  The  pernicious  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  remaining  students  produced  by  asso- 
ciating with  those  young  men  who  improperly  linger  in  Calcutta  alter  their  expulsion  from 
the  college,  is  very  forcibly  described  in  the  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  college  council 
of  the  23d  of  February  1819.  We  therefore  decidedly  approve  of  your  determination  to 
enforce  the  immediate  departure  from  the  Presidency  of  those  students  whom  it  may 
become  necessary  to  remove  from  the  college. 


(11).— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  1st  April  1822. 

33.  W’e  request  the  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to  the  proceedings  of  the  date  Cons.  15  March, 

noted  in  the  margin,  which  contain  the  reports  of  the  examinations  held  in  the  college  of  N°  50  to  64. 

Fort  William,  at  die  close  of  the  second  term  of  1821.  In  the  same  consultation  are  also  N°  65  to  72. 

comprised  mi  uutes  of  the  president  and  members  of  the  college  council  relative  to  the  existing 

system,  with  respect  to  discipline,  examinations,  the  standard  of  proficiency  required,  and 
other  points  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  the  institution. 

34.  Your  honourable  Court  will  concur  in  the  feelings  of  pain  and  disappointment  with 
which  we  perused  the  very  unsatisfactory  reports  rendered  by  the  professors  and  examiners 
of  the  result  of  tlio  examinations  in  question.  It  appeared  that  the  last  term  had  been  less 
productive  of  proficiency  than  any  former  one  in  the  annals  of  the  college,  while  the  instances 
ot  general  inattention  to  study  or  gross  neglect  of  it  had  been  more  numerous  than  on  former 
occasions.  We  intimated  to  the  college  council  therefore,  that  we  could  not  advert  to  this 
relaxation  of  discipline  without  serious  displeasure. 

30.  The  minutes  by  the  college  council  of  die  25th  February  engaged  our  most  attentive 
consideration.  We  were  happy  to  perceive  that  the  majority  of  the  college  council  were 
decidedly  of  opinion,  llmt  the  institution,  while  maintained  in  an  effective  state  of  discipline, 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  junior  servants  and  to  the  state.  In  declaring  this  opinion  to  the 
college  council,  wc  remarked  that  it  would  lmrdly  be  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  those 
sentiments  had  the  sanction  of  the  mosi  illustrious  names  and  of  some  of  the  must  enlightened 
scholars,  from  the  time  of  the  noble  founder  of  the  college  up  to  the  present  period.  The 
opinion  of  the  present  Government  had  been  too  widely  promulgated  to  require  repetition  in 
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Government  of  the  success  of  the  college,  to  allow  our  confidence  in  its  advantages  to  be 
shaken  by  a Few  failures,  the  recurrence  of  which  we  were  satisfied  it  only  required  the 

vigorous  exertion  of  proper  discipline  to  prevent. 

D37.  Entertaining  these  convictions,  we  apprized  the  college  council  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  and  was  the  determination  oF  Government,  to  adopt  every  measure  calculated  to 
preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  college,  by  discouraging  habits  ol  expense  and  by  enforcing 
a strict  regard  to  discipline,  die  menus  of  effecting  which  were  judiciously  propounded  by 
Mr.  Bayley,  in  the  general  tenor  of  whose  minute  wc  signified  our  concurrence.  We  must 
beg  leave  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  that  document  for  the  details  of  Mr.  Bayley’s 
suggestions. 

38.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Bayley,  that  ft  young  man  who  steadily  applies  himself 
to  his  prescribed  studies  is  in  little  danger  offalling  into  luibits  of  extravagance,  appeared 
to  us  to  be  most  just;  experience  must  have  shown  the  incompatibility  of  profusion  and 
diligent  study ; and  although  we  were  not  disposed  to  go  so  fur  as  to  abrogate  those  statutes 
which  empower  the  college  council  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
students,  yet  wo  admitted,  that  while  a perseverance  in  diligence  was  strenuously  inculcated, 
it  would  hardly  ever  be  requisite  to  carry  those  statutes  into  practical  application.  The 
necessity  of  so  doing  would  indeed  be  fully  obviated,  by  the  adoption  with  a slight  modifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Bayley’s  propositions,  as  stated  in  the  20th  and  following  paragraphs  of  his 
minute,  that  the  professors  should  be  instructed  distinctly  and  specifically  to  report  to  the 
college  council  the  names  of  those  individuals  who  may,  after  having  been  attached  to  the 
college  for  a period  of  three  or  four  months,  appear  to  them  to  have  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages,  and  that  the  college  council  on  ascertaining  that 
the  student  has  no  sufficient  excuse  for  his  backwardness,  should  recommend  to  Government 
the  expediency  of  immediately  removing  such  students  from  Calcutta.  We  intimated  that 
the  foregoing  rule  woidd  be  a most  important  amendment  of  the  college  regulations,  but 
stated  our  opinion  that  a period  of  two  mouths  would  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  students  and  the  probability  of  their  proficiency,  while  it  would  guard  effectually 
against  the  contraction  t>f  prodigal  habits  and  their  pernicious  effects  on  the  future  welfare 
of  the  individuals.  We  accordingly  desired  that  this  rule  as  above  modified  might  forthwith 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  college  council  were  requested  to  reduce  it  to  the  form  of 
a statute,  the  draft  of  it  being  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  Government. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations  and  the  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency, wc  stated  the  following  observations.  With  reference  to  the  32nd  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Bayley’s  minute,  we  observed  that  in  cases  where  the  examiners,  being  only  two,  differ 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  a student  for  the  public  service,  the  professor  might,  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Bayley,  be  expediently  called  on  to  decide  on  the  question.  Indeed  under  the  orders 
of  Government,  authorizing  the  association  of  the  professors  with  the  examiners  as  a com- 
mittee, that  mode  of  proceeding  on  occasions  of  difference  would  seem  to  follow  as  a matter 
of  course.  The  award  of  the  examiners  we  remarked  should  be  final,  and  not  subject  to 
reversal  by  the  college  council.  We  concurred  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Bayley 
in  the  35lh  and  following  paragraphs  of  his  minute,  that  the  exercises  selected  for  the 
students  at  the  public  examinations  should  be  subjected  to  the  previous  revisit)  of  the  college 
council.  Mr.  Bayley 's  reasoning  on  this  point  was  conclusive,  and  we  desired  that  his  sug- 
gestions ou  the  subject  should  be  henceforward  carried  into  execution. 


(12.) — MINUTE  of  IV.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  College  Council,  dated 
February  6,  18'2‘2. 

(12.)  Minute  of  *J  wos  *'es°lved  at  the  meeting  of  the  college  council,  held  on  the  9th  ultimo,  that  the 
ff'.B.Bayley^Eaq.,  Government  should  he  apprized  of  our  intention  to  submit  a further  report  on  the  existing 
6 Feb.  1822.  ’ system  of  the  college  in  regard  to  its  discipline,  the  examinations,  nml  the  standard  of  pro- 

ficiency considered  requisite  for  the  service. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  different  opiuions  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  college 
council  on  some  of  those  points,  I intimated  my  intention  of  explaining  my  own  views  in 
a separate  minute,  to  be  eventually  submitted  to  Government,  with  such  remarks  ns  the 
other  members  of  the  college  council  might  think  it  proper  to  record. 

3.  I enter  upon  this  task  under  the  strongest  im pres. -ion  that  the  public  interests  have 
essentially  been  promoted  by  the  institution  of  the  college  of  Foi  l William,  but  that  the 
great  advantages  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  have  not  been  fully  realized;  that  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  more  complete  realization  ol'  those  advantages  are  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  system  than  in  the  system  itself,  and  that  the  existing 
defects  will  admit  ol'  easy  correction. 

4.  The  result  of  the  lute  examinations,  and  the  reports  of  the  professors,  must  be  con- 
sidered to  afford  a very  unfavourable  view  of  the  progress  made  by  many  of  the  students 
now  attached  to  the  college ; a perusal  of  the  last  examination  exercises  has  satisfied  me 
that,  with  some  lew  exceptions,  the  general  proficiency  of  the  students  is  much  less  than 
was  justly  to  be  expected  with  reference  t the  length  of  time  during  which  many  of  them 
had  been  attached  to  the  college. 

5.  Neither  can  1 withhold  the  expression  of  my  own  firm  conviction,  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  service,  and  those  of  some  of  the  students  themselves,  arc  likely  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  a protracted  indulgence  on  the  part  of  those  students  in  expensive  pursuits. 

6 Ihe  best  security  against  the  temptations  to  extravagant  habits  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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idleness  will  in  general  warrant  the  inference,  that  a prudent  and  proper  economy  is  — - 

disregarded.  Appendix  (L.) 

7.  By  sections  32  and  33  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  statutes,  the  college  council  are  enjoined  

to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  regard  to  expense,  and  to  report  02>)  Minute  of 

to  the  Visitor  instances  in  which  it  may  come  to  their  knowledge  that  a student  I,.,  confuted 

habits  of  prodigality.  6 Feb.  1822. 

8.  They  are  also  enjoined,  after  having  unsuccessfully  admonished  students  who  may  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  allbrdcd  by  the  college,  whether  in  consequence 
of  expensive  habits,  or  other  misconduct,  to  report  the  same  to  the  visitor,  in  order  that  such 
students  may  he  immediately  removed  from  the  college. 

9.  I consider  the  due  execution  of  tltose  rules,  or  some  other  measures  directed  to  the 
same  object,  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  nn  efficient  system  of  discipline  in  the 
college,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  and  future  prospects  in  life  of  the  students 
themselves. 

10.  I apprehend  that  the  duty  of  the  college  council,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  is  not  limited  to  the  consideration  of  specific  instances  of  occasional  neglect  or 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

11.  An  individual  may  he  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  college  lectures,  and  his 
conduct  may  be  such  as  not  to  subject  him  to  any  official  censure  in  consequence  of  any 
positive  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  institution.  If,  however,  such  an  individual,  after  having 
been  attached  to  the  college  for  a reasonable  period,  shall  have  made  no  progress,  or  a very 
inadequate  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages,  and  the  college  council  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  such  failure  is  ascribnble  not,  to  a want  of  intellect,  but  to  continued 
idleness  or  neglect  of  study,  I think  it  is  our  duty,  after  admonishing  him  without  success, 
to  report  our  opinion,  that  the  individual  should  be  removed  from  college. 

12.  Such  a course  seems  more  urgently  demanded  when  the  individual  may  not  only  have 
failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  die  college,  but  may  have 
manifested  frequent  or  continued  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  may  have 
neglected  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  to  reply  to  the  calls  made  upon  him  for  explanation. 

10.  If  in  addition  to  these  grounds  the  college  council  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
habits  of  such  individual  are  expensive,  or  his  conduct  otherwise  so  exceptionable  as  to  lead 
to  the  impression  that  his  example  will  operate  prejudicially  in  regard  to  die  other  students, 

I think  we  arc  then  bound,  by  a regard  to  the  character  of  the  institution,  to  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  individual,  and  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  other  students,  to  recommend  the 
immediate  removal  of  such  individual  from  the  Presidency.  In  support  of  this  construction  of 
our  duties,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  4th  paragraph  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Lushington, 
dated  the  21st  July  1818,  and  to  tile  6lli  and  7th  paragraphs  of  a letter  from  the  same  gentle- 
man of  the  8lh  January  1819. 

14.  I am  not  insensible  of  the  invidious  nature  of  the  duty  in  question,  or  of  the  difficulty 
of  discriminating  the  cases  in  which  its  exercise  would  be  proper  and  beneficiul,  from  others 
in  which  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  unnecessary  severity. 

15.  The  members  of  the  college  council  lmve  no  official  means  of  knowing  that  a student 
in  the  college  has  incurred  a heavy  debt,  that  he  is  extravagant  in  his  habits,  or  that  his 
pursuits  are  sucli  ns  to  rentier  it  desirable  for  his  own  sake,  and  that  of  his  fellow  students, 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  college. 

16.  We  are  not  authorized  to  question  a student  as  to  the  amount  of  his  debts,  or  liis 
habits  of  life;  and  the  same  motives  which  induced  the  Government  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  requiring  the  young  men  to  declare  upon  honour  whether  they  lutd  contracted  any  and 
what  debt,  would  apply  with  equal  weight  to  the  adoption  of  such  a course  of  proceeding. 

17.  We  can  in  fact  only  be  guided  by  the  information  which  may  reach  us  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society ; such  information  may  prove  erroneous  or  exaggerated.  Still,  if  we  are 
to  refrain  from  acting  until  we  are  certainly  or  officially  apprized  of  such  misconduct,  we 
cannot  give  effect  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  our  guidance. 

18.  The  highly  unpleasant  and  invidious  task  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Government 
tlie  supposed  extravagant  or  improper  conduct  of, a student  in  the  college,  can  scarcely  be 
attempted  with  advantage,  unless  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  several  members  of 
the  college  council;  and  I conceive  that  if  tlie  measures  which  I shall  proceed  to  suggest 
be  sanctioned,  die  duties  imposed  on  the  college  council  by  the  32d  and  33d  sections  of  the 
4tli  chapter  of  the  statutes  may  be  dispensed  with. 

19.  If,  however,  the  practical  execution  of  those  rules  be  still  considered  necessary  by 
Government,  it  will,  I think,  be  desirable  that  the  college  council  should  be  furnished  with 
more  specific  instructions  for  their  future  conduct  under  those  sections. 

20.  I have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that  a young  man  who  diligently  and  steadily 
applies  himself  to  his  prescribed  studies,  is  in  little  danger  of  falling  into  habits  of  extra- 
vagance, and  it  will  be  found  that  those  young  men  whose  inattention  to  their  studies,  and 
whose  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  college  are 
most  frequently  brought  under  our  notice,  arc  at  tlie  same  time  generally  known,  or  under- 
stood, to  indulge  in  expensive  pursuits. 

21.  Under  this  impression,  I think  it  desirable  that  tlie  professors  should  be  instructed 
distinctly  and  specifically  to  report  to  the  college  council  tlie  names  of  those  individuals  who 
may,  alter  having  been  attached  to  the  college  for  a period  of  three  or  four  months,  appear 
to  them  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages. 

which  a student,  however  long  lie  may  have  been  attached  to  the  college,  may  have  failed 
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immediately  removing  such  student  from  the  Presidency,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the 
34  th  section  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  statutes. 

26.  I f the  Foregoing  rules  were  substituted  for  the  32a  and  33d  sections,  and  were  regularly 
enforced,  I am  persuaded  that  they  would  materially  diminish  the  danger  to  which  the 
students  are  now  exposed  of  contracting  debts  and. habits  of  expense;  that  they  would 
secure  a more  early  and  general  attention  to  the  prescribed  studies ; that  they  would  tend  to 
establish  a more  efficient  course  of  discipline  in  the  institution,  and  would  thereby  substan- 
tially promote  the  real  interests  of  the  students  and  of  the  public  service. 

27.  The  foregoing  observations  are  all  that  I propose  to  offer  at  present  on  the  subject 
of  the  discipline  of  the  college,  awl  I shall  now  advert  to  the  existing  system  of  the  college 
in  respect  to  the  examinations  and  to  the  standard  of  proficiency  by  which  the  fitness  of 
n student  to  enter  upon  the  public  service  is  regulated. 

28.  By  the  18th  section  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  statutes  of  the  college,  the  students 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  college  when  they  may  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
and  the  professors  to  have  qualified  Lhcmselves  for  the  dischurgc  of  their  duties  in  the  public 
service  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  prescribed  languages. 

29.  By  the  5th  section  of  the  5tli  chapter,  the  examination  of  the  students  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  public  examiners  of  the  college  with  the  aid  of  the  professors,  in  such 
manner  ns  may  he  prescribed  by  the  college  council. 

30.  The  26th  section  of  ttie  4th  chapter  provides,  that  the  reports  of  the  examiners, 
together  with  the  reports  of  the  professors,  stating  their  judgment  of  the  degree  of' profici- 
ency attained  by  any  students,  whom  the  examiners  may  report  qualified  for  the  public 
service,  shall  be  submitted  through  the  visitor  to  Government,  and  that  the  council  of  the 
college  shall  at  the  same  time  state  their  opinion  whether  any,  and  which,  of  the  students 
included  in  such  reports  should  be  removed  from  the  college. 

31.  Under  this  last  provision,  the  college  council  appear  to  be  authorized,  if  they  sec 
ground  Tor  doing  so,  to  state  to  Government  their  opinion  that  an  individual  is  not  qualified 
to  enter  the  public  service,  although  his  qualifications  may  have  been  pronounced  sufficient 
by  the  examiners;  but  it  has  been  decided  by  Government  that  the  college  council  cannot 
recommend  that  a student  he  permitted  to  leave  the  college,  although  he  may  be,  in  their 
opinion,  duly  qualified,  unless  the  examiners  have  previously  pronounced  him  to  be  so 
qualified. 

32.  No  provision  appears  to  be  made  for  cases  in  which  the  examiners  may  differ  in 
opinion  with  each  other,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a student  for  the  public  service. 

33.  In  such  cases,  I think  the  professor  of  the  language  in  which  die  student  may  have 
been  examined  should  be  required  to  inspect  the  written  exercises,  and  to  stale  whether  from 
a consideration  of  those  exercises,  and  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  proficiency  acquired 
by  the  student,  such  student  is,  or  is  not,  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  public  service,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  the  professor  in  such  cases  should  decide  the  question. 

34.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  the  5th  section  of  the  5th  chapter,  the  college 
council  are  vested  with  any  control  in  the  selection  of  the  exercises  to  be  given  to  the 
students  at  the  public  examinations. 

35.  1 think  that  such  an  authority,  if  not  already  possessed  by  the  college  council,  might 
be  intrusted  to  them  with  great  advantage.  On  the  day  preceding  each  examination,  they 
might  fix,  in  communication  with  the  examiners  and  professors,  both  the  oral  and  written 
exercises  to  be  performed  by  the  students. 

36.  An  injudicious  selection  of  the  exercises  may  not  unfrcquently  deprive  a student  of 
the  means  of  showing  the  knowledge  he  actually  possesses,  or  give  an  apparent  advantage 
to  one  student  over  another  not  really  deserved  by  any  superior  acquirements. 

37.  In  the  oral  examinations,  the  exercises  should  not  be  rendered  unnecessarily  difficult, 
by  selecting  the  middle  or  end  of  a story,  or  other  reading  matter  which  cannot  be  readily 
understood,  without  a knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the  story,  or  Lof  its  connection 
with  some  previous  passage  withheld  from  the  student. 

33.  Instead  of  one  or  two  long  portions  of  reading  matter,  there  should  he  three  or  four 
short  ones,  selected  cither  from  tlio  same  hooks,  or  from  hooks  of  the  sainu  stylo  and 
description  as  those  which  the  students  have  been  reading. 

3S>.  In  these,  ns  well  as  in  the  written  exorcises,  care  should  he  taken  not  to  select  pas- 
sage* contouring  allusions  to  the  Soofee  philosophy,  matters  of  doctrine,  or  abstract  sc  once, 
technical  expressions,  terms  of  art,  or  phrases  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

40.  A student  may  well  possess  a very  competent  knowledge  of  die  languages  without 
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during  a continued  period  or  three  or  four  months  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the 

m 03°  On  : receipt  of  such  reports,  the  college  council  would  ascertain  from  the  weekly  reports 
of  the  professors  whether  the  student  had  been  precluded  li  om  attending  the  lectures  during 
the  period  in  question  (or  any  considerable  portion  of  il)  from  certified  illness  or  other 
sufficient  cause.  , , , , , . . , .... 

24.  If  the  student  should  have  attended  the  lectures,  or  should  have  absented  himself 

from  them  without  adequate  cause,  the  college  council  should  then  direct  the  examiners  to 
ascertain  by  careful  examination  the  actual  progress  made  by  the  student  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  languages  during  the  period  referred  to  by  the  professors,  or  since  tiro  period  of  the 
preceding  examination.  p 

25.  Should  the  opinion  of  the  professors  be  confirmed  by  die  report  of  the  examiners,  it 

’ ” he  the  dutv  of  the  college  council  to  submit  to  Government  the  expediency  of 
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one  particular  word  or  expression,  or  some  uncommon  allusion,  the  whole  meaning  is  neces- » 

sarily  obscure.  Appendix  (L.) 

41.  The  written  exercises  selected  for  translation,  both  from  and  into  the  English  lan-  - — ■ 

guage,  should  be  more  numerous,  though  shorter  than  at  present,  and  of  a description  ( 1 ^ . ) Jvl i ri u to  of 

to  itllord  not  merely  a sufficient  test  of  qualification  for  the-  public  service,  but  of  the  relative  q., 

proficiency  of  the  hwkI  sliulents.  «*>*““• 

42.  I think  it  tin  object  of  great  importance  that  the  students  should  not  bo  detained  long 
in  the  college,  and  with  that  feeling  I should  wish  to  see  such  a standard  of  qualification  for 
the  public  service  established  as  should  enable  a young  matt  of  moderate  talents  to  enter 
upon  the  public  service,  after  six  or  eight  months  of  regular  anti  diligent  study. 

43.  I have  to  request  that  this  minute  may  be  submitted  to  Government,  together  with 
any  separate  minutes  or  remarks  which  the  president  or  members  of  the  college  council 
may  think  it  proper  to  record. 

6th  February  1822.  (signed)  IV.  B.  Bmjlnj, 


(13.)— MINUTE  of  Holt  Mackenzie,  Esq.  Member  of  the  College  Council, 
dated  February  11,  1822. 


That  the  college  of  Fort  William  lias  done  much  good,  I am  fully  persuaded ; that  it  has  / 13 , jjjnut0  up 
done  much  mischef  is,  I think,  equally  true;  now  in  its  nature  such  an  institution  seems  //  Mackenzie  Eau 
calculated  to  produce  tunnixed  good,  'i'lie  harm  is,  therefore,  to  be  traced  to  defective  ll  iob.  1X22. 
management,  and  in  my  mind  the  main  defect  attaching  to  our  system  of  management  is 
the  long  and  compulsory  retention  in  college  of  those  who  have  no  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  It  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether  young  men  of  the  age 
of  our  writers  can  anywhere  be  forced  into  studious  habits.  Even  at  the  universities, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  captivate  the  imagination  and  to  subdue  the  will,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  severities  or  solemnities  of  their  discipline  go  far  towards  producing 
the  learning  that  illustrates  them.  At  the  East  India  College  in  England  (mi  institution  of 
which  I must  ever  think  with  a warm  sentiment  of  attachment),  my  experience  would  lead 
me  to  dissuade  from  the  use.  of  any  strict  rules  of  collegiate  discipline,  and  still  more  does 
it  appear  to  me  that  a system  of  restraint  and  compulsion  cannot  fitly  be  adopted  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William.  The  applause  and  favour  of  Government  may  be  made  powerful 
stimulants  to  exertion ; the  kindness  and  friendship  of  die  college  officers  may  do  much  in 
promoting  habits  of  study,  and  in  giving  to  the  pursuits  of  the  students  a tone  of  sobriety 
and  manliness  suited  to  the  duties  on  which  they  are  so  soon  to  enter.  They  may  be  made 
to  feel  that  those  duties  are  of  no  common  cast,  and  to  perceive  bow  onr  country  must  be 
dishonoured  and  justice  outraged  if  such  Functions  are  given  to  the  idle  or  the  dissolute. 

But  it  must,  1 think,  be  vain  for  ns  to  attempt,  by  any  rigid  and  minute  control  over  the 
private  life  and  daily  acts  of  the  students,  to  secure  a regular  application  to  study  or  to 
induce  habits  of  sobriety  and  economy. 

The  rule  contained  in  the  statutes,  by  which  the  college  council  is  required  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  young  men,  is  not,  I think,  likely  ever  to  be 
acted  upon  usefully.  Mr.  Bay  Icy  has  justly  noticed  how  abhorrent  to  all  just  and  gpntlemanly 
feeling  was  tlm  inquisition  into  the  debts  of  the  students.  The  same  consideration  will  ever, 

I think,  oppose  the  application  of  the  existing  rule,  excepting  in  cases  where  dissolute  extra- 
vagance may  have  risen  to  an  extreme  height;  and  in  these,  our  interposition  will  come  too 
late  to  save  the  individual  from  ruin,  or  his  fellow  students  from  the  pollution  of  his 
example. 

No  one  cun  feel  more  strongly  than  I do  the  great  evils  which  result  from  the  early 
extravagance  of  civil  servants,  and  the  consequent  thraldom  of  their  future  lives.  Cut  the 
remedy  belongs  to  Government  and  the  Legislature.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  see  Lhat  the 
college  no  longer  aggravates  the  evil ; and  that  the  mere  inscription  of  his  name  on  the  college 
books  shall  not  operate  to  detain  a young  man  who  has  no  desire  to  study,  in  the  expensive 
idleness  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Bay  ley  lias  justly  observed,  that  from  a regular  application  to  study  we  may  ordinarily 
infer  general  regularity  of  life;  and  with  the  sentiments  which  I have  above  endeavoured 
to  express,  I must  anxiously  desire  that  our  control  may  be  limited  to  the  studies  of  the 
writers,  to  their  attendance  on  lectures,  and  to  their  proficiency  in  what  is  taught  there. 

Excellence  iu  those  respects  I would  lake  as  a sufficient  test  of  general  good  conduct, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  college  or  its  officers;  and,  on  t he  oilier  hand,  a decided  failure  in 
attention  to  study  should  be.  regarded  as  a collegiate  offence,  calling  for  instant  removal. 

Nay,  I would  go  further : if  the  college  be  really  useful,  the  option  of  studying  there  must  be 
regarded  as  a privilege  of  which  all  desirous  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  languages  would 
eagerly  avail  themselves.  There  is  nothing  iu  its  discipline  calculated  to  deter  gentlemen 
inclined  to  study  from  joining  ii ; or  if  there  l>e,  it  may  be  easily,  I imagine,  corrected.  The 
civilians  now  arrive  in  the  country  at  an  age  and  with  habits  such  that  ns  we  may  generally 
repose  on  their  judgment  of  what  is  best  for  their  own  interests,  aided  as  that  judgment 
will  be  by  the  advice  of  friends.  The  inclination  indeed  will  ordinarily  be  in  favour  of  a 
residence  in  Calcutta.  If  is  very  useful,  I ibink,  lo  give  to  the  service  the  facilities  which 
the  institution  of  the  ccillesro  affords:  but  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  ordaining  that 


the  languages  should  be  exclusively  studied  there.  Iu  law,  divinity,  or  physic,  there  may 
be  good  grounds  to  require  that  a particular  course  of  study  shall  be  prosecuted  in  a par- 
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particular  systems  should  be  preferred.  But  in  regard  to  languages,  no  such  considera- 
tions apply.  So  as  knowledge  is  attained,  it  signifies  nothing  how  or  where  it  wits  acquired. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would,  I think,  lie  advisable  to  render  the  entry  into  college 
optional  with  the  writers,  sending  those  who  might  not  choose  to  enter  it  to  some  mofnssil 
station,  of  which  the  senior  civil  servant  might  be.  authorized  to  entertain  a moonshce 
for  the  service  of  the  voutig  civilian  so  detached.  Moderate  proficiency  in  two  languages 
I would  still  make  the  indispensable  condition  of  promotion  above  the  rank  of  assistant. 
The  civil  servant  who  might  in  the  first  instance  decline  to  enter  college,  should  still  be 
allowed  to  join  it  whenever  he  chose,  provided  he  furnished  front  the  senior  of  the  station  to 
which  he  might  be  attached,  a certificate  of  his  having  evinced  a studious  disposition; 
such  as  was  required  in  the  case  of  military  students.  So  lie  should,  on  a similar  or  move 
favourable  certificate,  have  the  opportunity  of  evincing  Ins  fitness  for  the  higher  posts  of  the 
service,  by  standing  an  examination  at  the  Presidency  or  elsewhere. 

With  respect  to  those  who  might  choose  to  enter  the  college,  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  their  continuance  in  it  depended  on  their  evincing  an  unquestionable  desire  to 
profit  by  the  facilities  it  affords.  Every  two  months  the  professors  should  be  called  upon 
formally  to  report  how  far  those  belonging  to  their  respective  classes  had  evinced  such  a 
desire.  The  professor’s  report,  if  unfavourable,  and  confirmed  by  the  examiners  or  uucon- 
tradicted  by  the.  student,  should  (unless  under  special  cases  unnecessary  to  anticipate)  be 
held  as  sufficient  ground  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  student  so  unfavourably 
reported  on.  No  promises  of  future  application  to  study  should  be  heard.  Hut  removal 
I from  college  should  be  divested  ns  much  ns  possible  of  the  character  of  punishment,  further 
than  as  the  loss  of  its  advantages  might  be  felt  as  such,  and  being  inflicted,  ns  it  generally 
would  be,  where  at  all  inflicted,  at  a very  early  period,  the  notion  of  a permanent  and 
degrading  stigma  would  be  lost.  The  rusticated  student,  like  tliose  who  might  avoid  the 
college  in  the  first  instance,  should  lmve  the  option  of  returning,  on  a certificate  of  studious- 
ness.  lie  should  also,  like  them,  have  the  option  of  demanding  an  examination. 

So  also  persons  who  may  enter  the  college  on  their  arrival,  should  be  free  to  leave  it  when 
they  chose ; hut  none  should  abuse  the  privilege  of  slaying  there. 

By  such  a plan  all  the  good  of  the  college  would  he  secured  and  all  the  evil  avoided ; the 
studious  would  with  more  advantage  prosecute  their  studies;  the  idle  would  probably  be 
reclaimed  to  diligence,  and  they  would  at  least  escape  much  temptation  to  extravagance. 
The  real  value  and  estimation  of  the  college  would  also  soon  be  shown. 

The  early  removal  of  idlers  seems  to  me  of  so  mneh  importance  that  even  two  months’ 
trial  may,  1 think,  be  found  too  long,  but  that  is  a question  of  degree  to  be  settled  hereafter 
if  the  general  principle  be  admitted.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  longer  we  post- 
pone removal,  the  more  it  will  bear  the  character  of  a punishment,  and  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  only  after  serious  delinquency,  and  to  be  remitted  on  any  assurance 
of  future  amendment,  the  whole  system  will  soon  revert,  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  should  be  regarded  ns  sufficient  to  qualify 
for  the  public  service,  and  the  nature  of  the  exercises  to  be  used  at  the  examinations,  I have 
little  to  add  beyond  tile  expression  of  my  general  concurrence  in  the  opinions  stated  by 
Mr.  Bayley. 

I think  indeed  that  the  existing  stntutes  authorize  the  council  to  exercise  a control  over 
the  selection  of  exercises,  and  though  we  cannot  interfere  in  an  individual  case  whereon 
the  examiners  may  pronounce  a student,  not  qualified,  we  may  issue  to  the  examiners 
general  instructions  as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  that  shall  bo  held  sufficient  qualification, 
a practical  question  on  which  the  experience  of  the  council  will  enable  them  to  judge  better 
than  the  examiners. 

I think  it  undesirable  that  the  college  council  should  interfere  in  individual  cases 
excepting  on  special  grounds. 

I concur  in  the  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Bayley  in  the  33d  paragraph  of  his  minute  for 
cases  wherein  examiners  may  differ ; and  fully  recognising  the  propriety  of  what  is  suggested 
in  the  86th  and  following  paragraphs,  1 would  propose  that  corresponding  instructions  be 
given  to  the  examiners,  or  that,  if  any  doulit  exist  as  to  our  authority  in  that  respect, 
we  should  recommend  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  the  principles  therein  explained. 

With  respect  to  the  removal  of  students  from  college,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  notions  are 
not  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Bayley,  but  only  that  my  principle  would  lead  me  further  than 
he  proposes  to  go.  If,  therefore,  the  system  which  I have  sketched  should  not  be  approved, 
I shall  cordially  rejoice  in  seeing  established  the  rules  proposed  by  Mr.  Bayley;  1 join, 
therefore,  with  Mr.  Swinton,  in  desiring  that  Mr.  Bayley 's  minute  should  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  to  whom  also  I should  wish  these  observa- 
tions, though  of  necessity'  drawn  up  in  haste,  to  be  forwarded. 

lltli  February  1822.  (signed)  Holt.  Mackenzie. 


0^.) — MINUTE  of  Courtney  Smith , Esq.  President  of  the  College  Council, 
dated  February  11,  1822. 

.The  president  concurs  in  all  which  the  minutes  of  Mr.  Bayley  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  con- 
tain, regarding  the  simplification  of  the  exercises,  but  lie  ‘thinks  that  the  proceedings 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bayley  in  the  25th  paragraph  of  his  minute  would  lead  to  endless  rusti- 
cation, and  in  the  result  be  a sonre  of  infinite  embarrassment  to  Government. 

"ed  hfhagy  dJjpiigetbi^yiihsiA. fa  Yg&fey bo  no  such 

tbiug  as  rustication ; that  all  students  who  are  removed  from  the  colletra  should  be  removed 
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from  it  for  ever;  that  one  year  should  be  the  utmost  period  for  which  any  student  should  be 
allowed  lo  remain  in  the  college;  that  students  who,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  or  before,  Appendix  (L.) 

might  he  declared  qualified  in  the  usual  rummer,  should  go  out  with  all  the  advantages  

of  the  service;  and  that  sneh  students  us  at  the  close  of  that  period  were  still  deemed  U4v!  Mi‘ult,e  of 
unqualified  (qualified  and  unqualified  are,  after  all,  mere  professional  terms'),  should  go  out  fV 
also,  but  should  not.  for  two  years  after  their  leaving  college,  he  allowed  to  draw  more  than  U i!eb' 
die  college  pay  of  300  rupees  a month,  to  whatever  situation  it  might  please  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  them. 

The  president  cannot  help  thinking  it  well  worth  considering  how  far  the  very  trifling 
advantage  of  a superficial  acquaintance  with  Persian  and  Iiimloostanee,  an  acquaintance  to 
be  attained  ns  well,  or  better,  if  tlu-re  were  no  college  at  all,  and  which  was  attained  as  well, 
and  perhaps  tar  better,  when  no  college  existed,  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  the  disadvantages 
of  expense  to  Government,  trouble  to  its  officers,  and  peril  to  the  students,  which  die  institu- 
tion must,  even  by  its  wannest  advocates,  be  admitted  to  involve. 

The  president  has  serious  doubts  whether  the  college  is  or  can  be  made  of  real  benefit  to 
any  hut  those  who  draw  their  pay  from  the  establishment.  The  question  of  the  college  pro- 
ducing more  good  or  mischief  upon  the  whole,  having  been  started  in  the  minutes  of 
Mr.  liayley  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  president  has  thought  it  candid  to  express  himself  as 
he  thinks  upon  die  point. 

(Signed)  Courtney  Smith,  President. 


(15.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government  to  die  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  July  1,  1822. 

Para.  68.  In  our  letter  of  the  1st  of  April  last,  paragraphs  33  to  39,  we  alluded  to  late  (jg.)  Letter  from 
arrangements  in  the  college,  and  stated  that  we  lmd  called  upon  the  college  council  to  the  Bengal  Gn- 
submit  to  us  the  draft  of  a statute,  providing  for  the  observance  of  more  efficient  discipline,  vernment,  1 July, 
The  council  of  the  college  accordingly  framed  a statute,  and  forwarded  it  for  our  sanction,  1822. 
with  a letter  recorded  on  the  consultation  of  the  annexed  date.  Gofts.  3 May. 

69.  In  that  statute,  the  college  council  not  only  inserted  clauses  calculated  to  enforce  more  N°  61  to  6 t 
attention  to  study,  but  also  one  providing  for  the  re-establishment  of  prizes  for  high  and 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  any  of  the  languages  taught  in  the  college,  and  also  for  granting 

a reward  to  any  civil  servant  under  the  rank  of  a senior  merchant,  who  shall  attain  such 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  languages  as  may  enable  him  to  read  and  explain 
books  of  Hindoo  or  Maliotnedan  law. 

70.  The  college  council  observed  that  in  proposing  lo  institute  two  separate  pecuniai'y 
rewards,  for  high  proficiency  and  extraordinary  proficiency,  entitling  to  a degree  of  honour, 
they  had  adverted  to  the  short  period  during  which  students  remain  attached  to  the  college, 
which  in  the  case  of  meritorious  students  seldom  exceeds  from  six  months  to  a year.  In  that 
period  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  student,  would  be  able  to  acquire  such  extraor- 
dinary proficiency  an  would  entitle  him  to  a degree  of  honour,  whilst  by  assiduity  and  dili- 
gence he  might  attain  such  high  proficiency  as  might  fairly  be  considered  to  entitle  him  to 
a smaller  pecuniary  reward,  accompanied  with  % certificate  from  the  college  council.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  optional  with  any  student  to  remain  in  college  after  having  obtained  the 
reward  for  high  proficiency,  with  a view  to  acquire  the  greater  distinction  of  a degree  of 
honour,  with  the  difference  between  the  reward  for  high  proficiency  nnd  the  larger  pecuniary 
reward  allotted  to  those  students  who  should  obtain  the  distinction  of  a degree  of  honour. 

71.  The  college  council  also  proposed  that  the  quantum  of  attainment  entitling  to  degrees 
of  honour,  should  not  be  inferior  to  what  it  was  when  those  distinctions  were  awarded  under 
die  4lh  chapter  of  statutes;  and  that  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  for  which  the  smaller 
reward  should  be  conferred,  should  be  such  as  to  render  the  student  competent  to  the 
perusal  of  hooks  in  the  native  languages,  and  to  the  transaction  of  public  business  in  a 
manner  decidedly  superior  to  those  who  are  merely  reported  qualified  to  enter  on  the 
public  service. 

72.  The  reasons  which  induced  the  college  council  to  propose  the  grant  of  two  separate 
rewards  for  “high  proficiency  and  extraordinary  proficiency,"  were  considered  by  us  to  be 
judicious,  and  we  expressed  our  opinion  tlial  both  the  rewards  might  be  expediently  con- 
ferred in  instances  of  peculiar  meric.  The  principle  on  which  the  college  council  proposed 
that  claims  to  degrees  of  honour  should  be  appreciated,  appeared  also  to  us  to  be  just  and 
udvisable. 


73.  We  accordingly  approved  the  draft  of  the  proposed  statute,  but  as  we  deemed  it  to 
be  of  importance  that  orders  should  be.  issued  with  die  least  practicable  delay  on  all  cases 
of  irregularity  and  inadequate  progress  on  the  part  of  die  students,  we  desired  that  reports 
On  theso  occasions  should  lie  transmitted,  not  through  the  Visitor,  as  recommended  by  the 
college  council,  liut  directly  to  Government;  a slight  modification,  therefore,  of  the  first 
section  of  the  new  statute  was  necessary. 

74.  We  perceived  with  satisfaction  a favourable  report  relative  to  the  recent  regular  at- 
tendance of  the  students  at  lectures,  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  die  letter  from  the 
college  council. 

75.  The  mode  of  providing  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  prizes,  on  account,  ol 
proficiency  in  Mnhomedan  and  Hindoo  law,  bad  not  been  adverted  lo  in  the  papers  under 
consideration.  It  was,  of  course,  essential  to  select  persons  of  adequate  learning  for  this 
difficult  dutv ; we  remarked,  therefore,  that  the  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language 

the  college  council  to  report  whether  Captain  Lockett’s  other  avocations  in  the  college  would 
(445. — I.)  4 G 4 enable 
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ennbic  him  to  undertake  'll  as  well  as  occasionally  to  olTiciule  as  an  examiner  generally  in  the 
event  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  any  one  of  the  fixed  examiners.  As  a remuneration  for  the 
•nei l'ormance  of  these  additional  duties,  we  stated  that  wc  would  consent  to  the  restoration 
of  the  allowance  of  200  rupees  per  mensem,  which  was  deducted  from  Captain  Lockett’s 
receipts  on  his  being  relieved  from  die  duty  of  examiner,  under  the  orders  of  Government, 
dated  the  SSil  of  March  1821.  . „.  , . . . , , , , , 

76.  Wc  intimated  that  the  examinations  in  Hindoo  law  nnglit,  we  concluded,  be  conve- 
niently conducted  by  the  Bengal  professor,  whose  high  attainments  in  the  Sanscrit  language 
rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  that  duty;  adverting  to  the  very  inconsiderable  number 
of  students  who  attended  the  Bengalee  class,  we  did  not  purpose  to  assign  to  Dr.  Carey  any 
additional  remuneration  on  the  above  account.  Although  it  appeared  proper  to  secure  the 
services  of  fixed  examiners  in  the  manner  now  proposed,  wc  observed  llint  the  Government 
of  course  did  not  debar  itself  from  associating  with  them  other  competent  persons  whenever 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  thought  expedient. 

77.  The  council  of  the  college  having  signified  their  opinion,  that  Captain  Lockett’s  official 
duties  as  secretary  and  librarian  would  admit  of  his  being  employed  as  examiner,  both  of 
candidates  for  prizes  in  Mahomedan  law  and  of  college  students,  in  case  of  the  absence  or 
indisposition  of  the  ordinary  fixed  examiners,  and  that  they  anticipated  substantial  advantage 
to  the  college,  and  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  prizes  in  Mnhomednn  law,  from  the 
employment  of  Captain  Lockett’s  extensive  knowledge  of  the Arabic  language  and  Mahomedan 
law  as"  proposed,  we  sanctioned  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  in  the.  manner  proposed 
in  the  ‘id  and  3d  paragraphs  of  the  college  council’s  address,  nnd  authorized  Captain  Lockett 
to  draw  the  additional  allowance  of  200  rupees  per  mensem  from  the  1st  of  May  last. 


(16  \ EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal  Government, 

V dated  March  17th,  1824. 

(16.)  Letter  to  the  Tins  members  of  the  college  council  recorded  minutes  with  reference  to  the  system 

Bengal  Govern-  0f  discipline,  and  we  have  perused  with  pleasure  the  very  able  minutes  of  Messrs.  Baylev  & 

ment,  17  March  Mackenzie.  We  agree  with  them  so  far  as  to  think  that  if  the  permission  which  idlers 

received  to  remain  in  the  college  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  bud  effects,  it  is, 
however,  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  ought  not  to  continue.  You  therefore  acted  rightly 
in  passing  a statute,  pursuant  to  their  recommendation,  that  if  any  student  shall  not  make 
adequate  progress  within  two  months  of  college  term,  after  tho  first  lecture  he  shall  attend, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professors  to  report  the  same  to  Government,  when  measures  will 
be  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  student  so  offending  from  the  college. 

17.  We  find  that,  in  conformity  with  our  orders,  you  have  established  pecuniary  rewards. 
On  account  of  the  short  time  during  which  most  of  the  students  remain  in  the  college,  and 
during  which  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  should  acquire  sueii  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency as  may  entitle  them  to  a degree  of  honour,  we  approve  of  your  instituting  a smaller 
reward  For  such  high  proficiency  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  attniu. 

18.  You  have,  however,  altogether  misinterpreted  our  orders  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  rewards.  You  have  assigned  3,000  rupees  to  every  student  who  attains  a certain 
degree  of  proficiency  in  one  language  only,  while  an  acquaintance  with  two  is  requisite  to 
qualify  him  for  the  public  service,  in  consequence  of  which  it  tnay  often  happen  that  a 
student  will  obtain,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  M'Naghtcn,  the  large  sum  of  6,000  rupees, 
contrary  to  our  intention,  which  was  that  3,000  rupees  should  be  the  highest  reward  which 
a student  should  have  it  in  bis  power  to  obtain. 

19.  In  para.  20  of  our  letter,  dated  27th  December  1822,  wc  stated  that  it  was  our 
intention  that  pecuniary  rewards  should  be  granted  to  those  students  only  who  are  actually 
attached  to  the  college.  We  find  that  by  a clause  of  the  new  statute,  you  have  appointed 
rewards  for  civil  servants  under  the  rank  of  senior  merchants,  who  tnay,  at  an  examina- 
tion, appear  capable  of  reading  books  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law.  On  a comparison  of 
dates,  wc  find  that  you  could  not  have  received  our  letter  at  the  time  when  you  enacted 
this  statute.  We  have  only,  therefore,  to  refer  to  our  former  opinion,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
baa  already  been  attended  to. 


(17.)  Letter  from 
tho  Bengal  Go- 
vernment, 30  Sept. 
1824. 


(17.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  30th  September  1 824. 

04.  Wls  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  ot  your  honourable  Court  to  a letter  from  the 
secretary  to  the  college  council,  recorded  on  the  annexed  date,  representing  the  neglect 
into  which  the  study  of  the  Bengalee  language  had  fallen  in  the  college,  nnd  proposing 
measures  calculated  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  a more  frequent  and  willing 
application  to  tho  study  of  that  tongue. 

65.  By  section  19  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  statutes,  every  student  is  to  possess,  as  a 
qualification  for  the  public  service,  a competent  knowledge  of  two  languages,  of  which  the 
Persian  must  be  one;  but  the  second,  according  to  liis  inclination,  may  be  either  Hindoos- 
tanee  or  Bengalee.  With  reference  to  this  rule,  it  was  observed  on  the  part  of  the  college 
council,  that  the  Hindoostanee,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  college,  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Gordon,  Delhi,  Guban,  &c.  or  the  language  of  the  Court  of  Delhi,  is  used  for  colloquial 

■cBMBumia  (fat  »■*■**"; 

throughout  I ntlta,  hut  having  been  introduced  by  the  Moguls,  ami  being  chiefly  derived 

from 
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from  Arabic,  Persian  aud  other  western  or  northern  sources,  it  maj  still  to  the  Hindoos  nt  large  - 

be  considered  as  a foreign  tongue.  . . Appendix  (L.) 

66.  r rom  its  intimate  connection  with  I’ersmn  mid  Arabic,  however,  it  is  evident  that  every  

student  wishing  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of  liis  attachment  to  the  college,  (17.)  Letter  from 
lias  a strong  motive  to  choose  for  Ids  studies  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanec,  since  a very  the  Bengal  Go- 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  former  will  quickly  enable  him  to  acquire  the  requisite  pro-  vernment,  30  Sept, 
fieieney  in  the  latter  language,  and  yet,  possessed  of  such  proficiency  iu  both,  to  at  least  1824. 
three-fourths  of  the  Indian  population,  his  phraseology  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  must  appear 

as  unintelligible  as  their  cognate  idioms  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  all  Hindoo  vernacular 
tongues,  be  to  him. 

67.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  observed,  that  in  die  various  dialects  iu  use  among  tlie 
Hindoos,  a good  Sanscrit  scholar  can  trace  nearly  every  word  to  its  source  in  that  copious  tongue, 
die  same  Nagree  character,  with  tlie  exception  of  Bengalee  and  Ooreko,  preserving  a pretty 
regular  orthography,  and  tlie  chief  distinctions  arising  from  live  manner  in  which,  by  grammatical 
rules,  the  words  are  inflected,  so  tiiata  moderate  acquaintance  with  tlie  Sanscrit  would  give  its 
possessor  a far  greater  command  over  the  derivations  therefrom  titan  could  be  obtained  by  the 
study  of  any  oilier  language. 

68.  The  usual  period  of  attachment  to  the  college  did  not  indeed  admitofso  difficult  a language 
as  the  Sanscrit  being  made  one  of  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  college,  beyond  what  is  provided 
for  by  the  statute  above  mentioned,  viz.,  wliat  is  requisite  for  a grammatical  mid  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanec  or  Bengalee;  hut  a grammatical  and  accurate  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  the  vernacular  dialects  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  current  within  tiie  territories 
under  this  presidency,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  advantage  in  facilitating  the 
acquirement  of  any  oilier  sister  dialect  derived  from  tlie  same  source,  almost  equal  to  what 
would  he  derived  from  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  itself. 

69.  The  Bengalee  and  Ooreko  branches  are,  it  is  believed,  tlie  most  intimately  connected 
with  their  present  stock;  hut  tlie  Brij  Bliaklui,  under  the  different  names  of  Kliurree  Bolie, 

Trinth  Hindoo,  Hiiulooee,  ft c.,  & c.,  is  in  general  use  all  over  India,  particularly  among  die 
Rajpoot  tribes  of  Jyepore,  Odypore,  and  Kata,  and  it  is,  besides,  tlie  common  language  of  all 
those  classes  of  Hindoos  which  furnish  soldiers  for  our  own  army,  and  the  native  armies  of  other 
Eastern  powers. 

70.  The  council  of  tlie  college,  therefore,  submitted  for  our  consideration  the  propriety  of 
making  such  an  alteration  iu  tlie  statute  above  quoted,  as  should  require  of  every  student 
admitted  into  tlie  college  from  and  after  the  enactinentof  a new  statute  so  modified,  in  addition 
to  the  Persian  langnuge,  a competent  knowledge  of  either  tlie  Bengalee  or  Brij  Bhaklia  (also 
called  die  Trinth  Hindoo  or  Hiiulooee)  instead  of  the  Hindoostanee  language,  a colloquial 
knowledge  of  which,  if  not  fully  obtained  (as  it  generally  must  be)  in  the  course  of  the  student’s 
Persian  and  Bengalee,  or  Brij  Bhaklia,  studies  in  the  college  would  be  subsequently  acquired 
without  difficulty  in  his  intercourse  wit  h tlie  natives  and  discharge  of  liis  public  duties,  wherever 
he  may  he  stationed. 

71.  The  measure  above  suggested  was  considered  by  tlie  college  council,  on  mature  delibera- 
tion, the  most  likely  to  prevent  a continuance  or  recurrence  of  the  neglect  of  the  Bengalee 
language  so  often  complained  of,  and  to  be  tlie  host  suited  to  produce  a competent  number  of 
tlie  civil  servants  of  tlie  Company,  properly  qualified  to  transact  their  public  duties  among  either 
of  tlie  two  great  classes  of  our  native  subjects,  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans,  and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  territories  under  this  presidency  the  exigencies  of  the  service  might  require  their 
employment. 

72.  It  was  added,  that  tlie  adoption  of  the  measure  suggested  was  actually  rendered  more 
practicable  and  easy  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  by  the  known  proficiency  of  Captuiil  Price, 
tlie  Hindoostanee  professor,  in  the  Brij  Bhaklia  or  Hindoo  language. 

73.  Wo  approve  the  mode  iu  which  die  college  council  proposed  to  induce  the  students 
to  cultivate  tlie  Brij  Bhaklia  language  iu  future,  and  we  authorized  the  alteration  of  tins  19tli 
section  of  the  4tli  chapter  of  tlie  college  statutes,  so  as  to  meet  their  suggestions  on  tlie 
subject. 

74.  Tlie  college  council  likewise  proposed  that  sections  20  and  21  of  the  above  chapter, 
relating  to  the 'examinations  in  the  college,  should  be  amended.  As,  however,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  president  and  members  of  the  college  council  were  in  some  degree  different  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  tlie  scheme  of  examination,  tlie  decision  of  Government  on  tlie  principle 
of  the  alteration  was  rendered  necessaiy. 

75.  With  a view  to  encourage  application  to  study,  and  to  enable  students  who  have  qualified 
diemselves  for  tlie  public  service  to  enter  upon  it  without  delay,  it  has  been  usual  of  late  to 
permit  sludcmts  who  may  consider  themselves  so  qualified,  and  may  apply  for  an  immediate 
examination,  to  obtain  the  same,  at  any  time  bet  ween  the  fixed  periods  of  tlie  half-yearly  public 
examinations. 

76.  Such  intermediate  examinations,  though  conducted  by  the  public  examiners  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  college  council,  were  considered  by  the  president  of  tlie  college  council  to  he 
open  to  some  objections;  and  with  the  view,  therefore,  of  obviating  as  much  as  possible  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  them,  Mr.  Harington  proposed  that  the  periodical  public 
examination  should  beheld  quarterly,  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
instead  of  being  half-yearly  only  as  at  present. 

77.  Tlie  oilier  members  of  tlie  couticil,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion,  Lhat  the  facility 

winch  such  intermediate  examinations  afforded  to  tlie  emancipation  of  students  whenever  they 
might  be  qualified  for  the  public  service,  and  the  constant  stimulus  to  industrious  application 
which  is  thus  applied,  had  a most  powerful  effect  in  exciting  them  to  a vigorous  and  continued 
attcntionf Id  ' dihi ' iitudfe,  ditot1  lift  j>  to© iflieP biaatwiparctOteD kdIT  young ! ii^ti  jswllkm  lduly 
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qualified,  and  desirous  of  entering  on  their  career  of  public  duly,  would  liave  a very  injurious 
effect  on  their  habits,  and  on  the  discipline  of  the  college,  sticili  ns  greatly  to  outweigh  any 
benefit  the  members  of  the  college  council  could  anticipate,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
college  of  Fort  William,  from  the  effect  of  public  examinations.  To  the  plan  of  rendering 
public  examinations  more  frequent,  the  only  objection  which  occurred  to  the  members  of 
Lite  college  council  was,  the  propable  interruption  to  the  lectures,  and  the  waste  or 
lime  otherwise  more  profitably  employed.  But  the  arrangement  being  one  on  which  the 
president  laid  considerable  stress,  and  conceiving  his  opinion  to  be  justly  entitled  to 
respect  and  deference,  the  members  of  the  college  council  were  unwilling  to  oppose  the 
experimental  adoption  of  it,  provided  no  vacation  should  bo  allowed  in  the  months  of 
March  and  September  beyond  the  time  strictly  occupied  by  the  examinations.  Indeed,  if  the 
system  of  intermediate  examinations  were  to  be  discontinued,  the  members  of  the  college 
council  stated  thut  they  would  cordially  join  with  the  president  in  urging  the  necessity  of  the 
measure. 

78.  Deeming  it,  however,  very  important  to  maintain  the  existing  practice  of  holding  mid- 
term examinations,  even  though  there  should  be  appointed  four  regular  examinations  in  the 
year,  and  entertaining  some  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  last  mentioned  arrangement, 
the  members  of  the  college  council  suggested  that  in  any  new  statute,  no  specific  course  should 
be  prescribed,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  by  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, to  regulate  the  system  of  examination  in  such  manner  ns,  under  the  varying  circumstances 
of  the  service,  might  from  time  to  lime  appear  expedient. 

79.  After  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  the  president,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  college  council,  we  were  disposed  to  prefer  the  existing  system  of  half-yearly  examinations 
to  quarterly  ones, as  proposed  by  Mr.  llaringtou.  We  apprehend  that,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  the  frequent  recurrences  of  temporary  interruptions  to  their  regular  studies  would 
have  a tendency  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  students,  while  the  object  of  providing  for  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  students  for  the  public  service  was  effected 
by  the  existing  practice  of  intermediate  examinations. 

80.  We  therefore  recommend  an  adherence  to  the  existing  rules  relative  to  examinations; 
but  as  the  intermediate  examinations  were  not  formerly  authorized  by  statute,  we  intimated  to 
the  college  council,  that  it  was  desirable  that,  in  framing  the  new  statute,  provision  should  be 
made  for  legalizing  the  practice  as  a rule  of  the  college,  the  exact  mode  of  procedure  being 
regulated  as  proposed  by  the  members  of  the  college  council,  by  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,  in  such  a manner  as,  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  service,  might  fromtime 
to  time  appear  expedient. 

81.  We  observed  also,  that  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  expediency  of  requiring  students 
temporarily  separated  from  the  college  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  at  the  Presidency, 
and  repeated  the  opinion  as  before  declared,  that  nothing  but  circumstances  of  peculiar 
emergency  should  induce  a departure  from  that  salutary  rule. 

82.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  that  the  college  council  have  suggested,  that  a 
recommendation  should  be  addressed  on  the  part  of  Government  to  your  honourable  Court, 
that  a more  frequent  and  diligent  study  of  the  Bengalee  language  should  be  inculcated  at 
Hertford  college,  a suggestion  which  has  our  entire  concurrence,  and  to  which,  we  trust, 
your  honourable  Court  will  attach  an  equal  weight,  and  enforce  a compliance  with  it  by  your 
authority. 


(IS.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  March  8th,  1826. 

(18.)  Letter  to  tlio  8.  We  observe  with  satisfaction,  that  uo  loss  than  29  students  have  been  declared  qualified 
Bengal  Govern-  for  the  public  service,  during  the  period  to  which  the  paragraphs  now  under  reply  refer,  while 
mont,  8 Mar.  1826.  during  that  time  it  has  not  beeu  found  necessary  to  remove  a single  student  from  the  college 
for  inattention  to  his  studies;  and  three  out  of  four  who  had  previously  been  removed,  have 
lately,  We  observe,  been  duly  qualified. 

9.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  reasons  which  have  induced  you  to  require  of  every  student 
in  the  college  a competent  knowledge,  either  of  the  Bengalee  or  else  of  the  Hindoo  (or  Brij 
Bhnltha)  language,  before  he  can  be  declared  qualified  for  the  public  service ; and  your 
recommendation  for  encouraging  a more  frenuent  and  diligent  study  of  the  former  of  these 
dialects  at  Hertford  college  shall  meet  with  due  attention. 


(19.) — EX'l  It  ACT  LETTER,  from  tlie  Bengal  Government,  dated  80th  .Tunc,  1825. 

(19.)  Letter  from  75.  Tue  Accountant-general  submitted,  whether  with  reference  to  the  inducements  to 
the  Bengal  Go-  expense  afforded  by  a residence  in  the  metropolis,  the  college  of  Fort  William  might  not  be 

vernment,  30  June  expediently  dispensed  with,  and  whether  every  writer  on  bis  arrival  in  the  country  might  not 
18Z5,  immediately  he  sent  into  the  interior. 

76.  This  representation  induced  us  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William  generally,  with  regard  to  the  observations  of  the  Accountant-general  relative  to 
the  college,  and  move  particularly  on  the  question  whether  the  junior  civil  servants  are  more 
liable  to  incur  debt  during  the  period  of  tlieir  attachment  to  the  college,  than  if  it  were  the 
practice  to  send  them  at  once  to  stations  in  the  interior  as  early,  as.  practicable  after  their 
PraHH^alvisiglnifeliscd  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  l, nil 

77.  The 


77.  The  reply  of  the  college  council,  conveyed  in  the  shape  of  separate  minutes  from  its 

members,  is  recorded  on  the  date  annexed.  Appendix  (L ) 

78.  The  limits  of  this  despatch  not  admitting  of  the  insertion  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  ' 

college  council,  we  shall  only  abstract  the  principal  heads  of  the  discussion,  referring  your  (19.)  Letter  from 
honourable  Court  to  the  documents  themselves  for  more  particular  information.  the  Bengal  Go- 

TIh*  president  (Mr.  Ha  ring  ton)  expressed  bis  opinion,  that  there  was  the  strongest  ground  vemment,  30  Juno 
to  believe  that  the  junior  civil  servants  are  more  liable  to  incur  debt  during  the  period  of  their  1825- 
attachment  to  the  college,  titan  if  they  were  sent  to  mofussil  stations  immediately,  or  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  India.  Mr.  Harington,  however,  saw  no  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  from  the 
above  admission,  or  from  anything  stated  by  the  Accountant-general,  that  the  junior  civil 
servants  would  in  general  be  exempted  from  debt  on  their  first  arrival,  hv  the  measure  sug- 
gested of  sending' them  away  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  Presidency!  Some,  if  not  the 
princpal  part,  Mr.  Harington  stated,  of  the  expense  incurred  by  a civilian  on  his  first  arrival, 
would  be  equally  incurred,  whether  lie  remained  for  a few  months  in  Calcutta  or  were  sent  to 
amofussil  station  ; and  if  he  should  not  bring  a credit  with  him  from  bis  friends  for  the  amount 


of  his  disbursements  in  the  first  instance,  lie  must  necessarily  contract  debt. 

79.  Adverting  likewise  to  the  short  period  that  a youth  remains  attached  to  the  college, 
and  to  the  literary  advantages  which  lie  lias  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  there,  Mr.  Harington 
was  of  opinion,  that  unless  there  should  be  some  other  substantial  reason  for  abolishing  the 
college,  exclusive  ot  its  tendency  to  involve  in  debt  the  junior  servants  who  are  attached  to  it, 
that  reason  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  to  the  civil  service 
under  this  presidency  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  which  it  lias  been  found  on  experi- 
ence of  nearly  25  years  to  produce,  in  giving  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  languages  of  the 
country  to  a large  body  of  officers  proceeding  from  it  to  the  discharge  of  important  functions 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  with  a test  of  their  qualification,  and  even  of  their 
habits  and  character,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained- 


80.  Mr.  Bailey  did  not  deny  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wood’s  observation,  that  the  junior 
civil  servants  of  the  Company,  with  very  few  exceptions,  incur,  during  the  first  six  months 
after  their  arrival  at.  this  Presidency,  a debt  which  the  most  prudent  find  it  difficult  to  discharge 
in  ten  or  twelve  years;  but  Mr.  Bailey  stated  his  opinion,  that  from  the  comparatively  small 
allowances  granted  to  the  junior  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  the  necessity  of  incurring  debt  on 
the  first  establishment  of  a young  man  would  exist  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  extent, 
if  he  were  at  once  removed  to  a station  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  and  independently 
even  of  the  facilities  which  the  college  affords  for  the  acquisition  of  the  uaiivo  languages, 
Mr.  Bayley  was  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  advanlages  resulting 
from  the  residents  of  the  students  for  a few  mouths  at  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
more  than  counterbalance  the  temptation  to  expense  with  which  such  residence  isatiended; 
Mr.  Bayley  was  therefore  persuaded,  that  the  institution  could  not  be  abolished  without 
extensive  injury. 

81.  The  foregoing  sentiments  of  Mr.  Harington  and  Mr.  Bayley  were  recorded  before 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  junior  member  of  the  college  council,  had  stated  his  view  of  the  question. 

82.  Mi\  Mackenzie  alluded  to  the  operation  of  vanity  on  the  minds  of  young  men  in 
Calcutta,  to  which  they  yield  with  a mischievous  emulation,  tlmt  could  find  no  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  the  metropolis,  much  was  sacrificed  to  show,  which  at  a retired 
station  would  never  be  thought  necessary  to  comfort.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  residence  of  the  young  men  in  Calcutta  not  only  adds  largely  to  their  debt, 
but  that  it  is  the  main  cause  of  their  being  ?n  debt  at  ail. 

83.  Though  thinking  favourably  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  Mr.  Mackenzie  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  those  advantages  are  purchased 
at  a high  price,  in  the  embarrassment  which  it  has  ordinarily  entailed  on  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company.  And  if  die  college  statute  of  1822  had  been  fully  tried  and  had  failed,  or  if 
there  should"  be  any  hesitation  iu  rigidly  enforcing  that  statute,  through  an  apprehension  that 
the  penalty  of  removal  from  college  is  too  severe  a punishment  for  a few  mouths’  idleness, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  certainly  strongly  urged  the  abolition  of  the  college.  Even  with  die  mosL 
sanguine  expectations  of  benefit  from  the  operadon  of  the  statute,  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not 
expect  that  the  average  debt  of  the  civilians  entering  public  life  would  be  less  than  8,000  or 
10,000  rupees,  unless  there  could  he  some  decided  change  in  the  views  and  notions  of  the 
young  men,  or  some  alteration  in  their  allowances;  with  this  impression  Mr.  Mackenzie  stated 
the  sentiment  of  his  mind  to  be  rather  reluctant  to  suggest  the  abolition  of  the  establishment, 
than  any  decided  conviction  that  the  good  done  to  the  service  preponderates  over  the  evil. 
The  benefits  derived  from  the  college  as  a literary  institution,  in  the  promotion  of  oriental 
learning  and  die  reputation  thence  accruing  to  the  Government,  were  different  though 
important  considerations,  on  which  he  did  not  then  design  to  touch ; lie  spoke  only  of  its  effects 
on  the  public  servants  who  are  taught  in  it.  And  as  to  these,  lie  by  no  means  indulged  the 
same  confident  assurance  that  a short  time  ago  lie  should  unhesitatingly  have  expressed.  It 
was  miserable,  Mr.  Mackenzie  observed,  to  contemplate  the  situation  of  the  service  contrasted 
with  die  advantages  they  enjoy ; and  if  the  college  lias,  as  it  had,  contributed  to  the  evil,  it 
was  not  easy  to  give  even  their  due  weight  to  the  advantages  it  had  bestowed.  Assuredly  no 
trifling  advantages  would  outweigh  the  mass  of  evil. 

84.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  intimated  that  by  some  (no  very  considerable)  changes  in  the 

system  according  to  which  the  service  is  constituted,  Government  might  perhaps  avoid  all  the 
evils  and  secure  all  the  advantages;  and  after  discussing  the  peculiar  manner  iu  which  young; 
civilians  are  situated,  and  the  qualifications  which  should  he  required  of  them,  he  remarked 
that,  supposing  things  to  remain  on  the  present  footing,  there  were  one  or  two  points  which 
might  be  l)>  l',c  r 'ni  versify  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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85.  To  encourage  study  during  the  trying  period  of  the  voyage  to  India,  it  would, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  thought,  be’ well  to  offer  a prize,  say  of  SOI)  rupees,  to  every  one  who  might 
durin"  that  time  master  some  moderately  easy  oriental  woik,  or  be  found  on  his  arrival  to 
have  reached  a given  standard  of  proficiency;  something  below  what  is  now  required  under 
the  late  statute,  in  the  first  grade  of  honorary  distinction. 

8G.  Considering  the  limited  number  of  students  now  attached  to  the  college  at  the  same 
time,  ami  the  circumstance  that  they  are  all,  at  llnilcybury,  accustomed  to  collegiate  disci- 
pline, it  might  be  advisable  to  restore  the  public  table,  without  imposing  any  strict  obligation 
of  attendance,  and  to  furnish  the  buildings  in  the  manner  used  at  Hailcybury,  so  as  to  obviate 
much  of  the  expense  incurred  in  setting  up  an  establishment. 

88.  After  perusing  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  minute,  Mr.  Harington  stated  that  he  saw  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  proposition  that  a prize  of  800  rupees  (or  some  other 
fixed  sum)  should  be  adjudged  on  the  first  examination  of  a junior  civil  servant  admitted  into 
the  college  of  Fort  William,  who  may  have  prosecuted  his  oriental  studies  during  his  voyage 
to  India,  and  may  be  (omul  on  his  arrival  to  have  reached  a given  stand  of  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  or  any  other  Asiatic  language,  something  below  what  is  now  required  under  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  college  statutes  for  the  first  grade  of  honorary  distinction.  As,  however,  the 
reward  for  that  degree  of  proficiency  is  800  rupees,  Mr.  Harington  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  (lx  the  reward  for  a lower  degree  at  a smaller  sum,  and  perhaps  500  rupees 
would  be  sufficient,  allowing  it  to  be  obtained  in  more  than  one  language. 

89.  To  such  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  second  proposition  ns  related  to  the  supply  of  furni- 
ture nt  the  expense  of  Government,  for  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  junior  servants  whilst 
attached  to  the  college  of  Fort  William,  Mr.  Harington  also  saw  no  objection,  provided  that 
care  should  he  taken  to  preserve  the  articles  of  furniture  so  provided. 

i)0.  But  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  a public  table  for  such  of  the  students  as  might 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  Mr.  Harington  eXpres-ed  great  doubt,  of  its  utility.  When 
formerly  established,  it  was  not  found  to  answer  any  good  purpose,  and  Mr.  Harington  observed 
that  if  Ills  recollection  was  accurate,  the  college  council,  (when  Mr.  II.  Colcbrookc  and 
Mr.  Stuart  were  members)  on  a deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject,  expressed  a decided 
opinion  against  the  re-establishment  of  it.  Mr.  Harington  would  rather  add  100  rupees  per 
mensem  to  the  present  allowances  of  the  college  students,  if  these  were  thought  insufficient, 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  ol  residence  at  the  Presidency,  though  he  apprehended  that 
on  the  same  principle  it  would  he  necessary  to  add  to  the  present  salaries  of  the  junior  civil 
servants  attached  to  several  of  the  public  offices  in  Calcutta,  and  this  might  be  objectionable, 
as  increasing  the  already  too  great  a preference  to  such  offices,  unless  assistants  in  ihemolYissil 
were  to  receive  an  equal  augmentation  of  salary. 

92.  Mr.  llayley  lamented  the  distressing  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  observed 
that  the  individuals  adverted  to  as  being  deeply  involved  in  debt,  appeared,  on  a general 
average,  to  Imre  been  attached  to  the  college  for  upwards  of  three  years,  while  most  of  their 
contemporaries  who  were  not  involved  wore  liberated  from  college  in  one  half  of  that  time. 

93.  This  merely  furnished,  in  Mr.  Bay  ley’s  judgment,  additional  proof,  if  any  indeed  were 
wanting,  that  extravagance  and  idleness  are  generally  found  together,  and  manifested  the 
importance,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  of  strictly  enforcing  the  rule  which  requires 
that  young  men,  who,  after  a trial  of  two  months,  are  found  not  to  make  due  progress  in  their 
studies,  should  nt  once  he  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

94.  The  regular  and  unvarying  enforcement  of  this  rule  by  the  college  council  and  by 
Government  would  go  far  to  avert  the  mischiefs  by  which  idleness  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied in  Calcutta,  while  those  who  apply  themselves  with  steadiness  to  their  prescribed 
studies  would,  under  the  present  system,  be  sure  of  emancipation  from  collogc  in  six  or  eight 
months  after  their  arrival. 


95.  If  to  this  were  added  the  consideration  that  a reduced  number  of  junior  servants  will 
in  future  be  employed  as  assistants  at  the  Presidency  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  Mr. 
llayley  ventured  to  anticipate  that  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  Calcutta  would  not  operate 
to  any  serious  or  general  extent  in  future.  But  if  this  hope  were  disappointed,  he  would 
join  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  no  advantages  which  could  he  derived  from  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  hopeless  embarrassment  and  slate  of  dependence  to  which  one  half  of  the 
service  appeared  to  be  now  subjected. 

9(5.  On  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the  young  men  to  study  on  the  passage  from  Eng- 
land to  India,  Mr.  Bay  ley  remarked  there  could  lie  no  doubt,  and  recommended  that  prizes 
to  the  extent  suggest, eel  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  should  be  given  to  every  young  civilian  who  may 
pass  a tolerable  examination  in  any  Asiatic  language  on  his  first  arrival  here. 

97.  The  plan  of  providing  a public  table  for  the  students  was,  in  Mr.  Bay-ley's  opinion,  one 
of  less  certain  success. 


98.  Judging  front  what  he  recollected,  Mr.  Bnyloy  would  fear  that  it  would  not  answer;  nt 
that  time,  however,  the  students  were  very  numerous,  including  the  junior  civil  servants  h orn 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  large  number  undoubtedly  led  to  much  of  the  insubordination 
and  improprieties  which  too  often  took  place. 

99  After  maturely  considering  the  reasoning  and  facts  contained  in  the  several  minutes  of 
the  college  council,  wo  informed  them  that  wo  must  yield  to  the  conviction  that  the  junior 
civil  servants,  while  attached  to  tlio  college,  possess  inducements  to  contract  debt  to  which  they 
would  not  be  exposed  were,  they  sent  as  early  as  practicable  after  their  arrival  nt  the  Presi- 
dency into  the  interior.  Of  this  result  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  first  minute  presented  irrefragable 
proofs ; but  alt  l.iough  the  evil.  was  one  of -considerable  nutamtude.-ib, did,  not , appear  so  totally 
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abolition  of  the  institution,  from  which,  notwithstanding  this  serious  drawback,  such  oonspi-  

euous  advantage  had  emanated.  Being  desirous  therefore  that  the  college  should  be  main-  Appendix  (L.) 

mined,  we  intimated  to  the  college  council  that  our  attention  had  been  anxiously  directed  to  ' 1 

the  expedients  which  might  be  devised  for  securing  a continuance  of  its  benefits,  and  at  the  (19.)  Letter  from 
same  time  for  preventing  to  the  utmost  extent  those  mischiefs  which  so  lamentably  detract  tlio  Bengal  Go- 
fi-om  its  acknowledged  usefulness.  vernmcnt,30Junc, 

100.  As  might  be  collected  from  the  several  minutes,  the  causes  of  the  contraction  or  debt  l825‘ 
in  the  college  might  be  traced  to  the  allurements  of  the  capital,  to  the  emulation  in  expense 
called  forth  by  the  vanity  naturally  inherent  in  every  young  tuan  assembled  there,  in  a consi- 
derable number  possessing  promising  prospects,  and  a facility  of  anticipating  their  fulfilment 

by  the  indulgence  of  prolusion,  to  the  smallness  of  their  allowances,  and  to  ilic  circumstances 
of  their  receiving  no  pay  from  the  honourable  Company  until  about  ten  weeks  after  their 
arrival. 

101.  Prodigal  habits  being  so  generally  the  concomitants  of  idleness,  it  would,  we  con- 
ceived, be  in  the  power  of  the  college  council  to  arrest  their  progress  by  the  early  detection 
of  the  propensity  in  a student,  and  by  applying  with  a strictness  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
observed,  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  statutes.  Until  the  young  uien 
were  satisfied  that  those  enactments  would  be  rigidly  enforced,  the  discipline  of  the  college 
would  never  be  efficient,  nor  the  great  and  important  object  of  preserving  tlte  students  from 
debt  be  attained.  It  was  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  some  eases  the  contraction  of  debt 
appeared  unavoidable.  Supposing  a young  man  to  arrive  from  England  without  on  dit  on  bis 
friends,  lie  remains  here  for  a period  of  two  months  anil  a luilf  before  nny  salary  is  payable  to 
him.  In  the  mean  time  he  bus  no  resource  but  to  borrow  for  his  current  expenses  and  fur 
the  decent  furnishing  of  his  apartments  in  the  writer’s  buildings,  not  to  mention  a rnoderato 
expenditure  on  account  of  equipage,  which,  with  reference  to  the  climate  and  considerations 
of  health,  might  be  reasonably  pronounced  to  be  necessary. 

We  might,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  provide  proper  furniture  for  the  writer’s  build- 
ings, so  that  the  student  on  his  arrival  might  at  once  enter  into  comlortnble  apartments  with- 
out being  exposed  iu  his  local  ignorance  to  the  knavery  of  native  agents.  The  provision  of 
the  furniture  might  be  undertaken  by  the  secretary  to  the  college  council,  in  whom  the  general 
charge  of  it  might  be  vested,  the  students  individually  being  held  responsible  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  articles  allotted  to  their  respective  chambers. 

102.  The  restoration  of  the  public  table  in  the  college  appeared  to  ben  measure  of  doubtful 
expediency;  as  a mode  of  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  students,  it  would  bo  of  little  avail. 

We  imagined  that  the  debt  of  the  junior  civil  servants,  while  iu  college,  was  not  accumu- 
lated by  their  monthly  disbursements  on  account  of  ordinary  household  expenses,  but  by 
lavishing  large  sums  on  entertainments,  and  in  tlte  purchase  of  horses  and  costly  equipages. 

Supposing  the  student  to  remain  in  college  only  six  or  eight  months,  the  ordinary  espouses 
above  noticed,  if  lie  should  be  prudent,  would  amount  to  but  a trifling  sum,  but  the  charge 
to  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  an  establishment,  and  for  the  supply  of  a public  table, 
would  be  large,  without  producing,  in  our  judgment,  any  salutary  effects  at  all  commensurate 
with  die  burden  it  would  entail  on  the  funds  of  Government;  we  therefore  withhold  our 
consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  tlte  public  table.  We  informed  the  college  council  that 
their  suggestion,  that  the  studies  in  the  oriental  languages  at  Haileybury  college  should  be 
confined  to  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  tongues,  would  be  submitted  to  the  notice  of  your 
honourable  Court;  and  that  it  would  also  be  recommended  to  your  honourable  Court,  to 
authorize  a reward  of  800  rupees  to  each  student  who  on  his  arrival  here  shall  exhibit  proofs 
of  having  made  respectable  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  the  oriental  languages  during  the 
course  of  his  voyage  to  this  country.  We  accordingly  beg  leave  to  recommend  these  arrange- 
ments to  the  consideration  of  your  honourable  Court. 

108.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  much  good  would  result  if  civil  servants  were  detained  in  England  until  they  reach  their 
21st  year  ; and  if  the  conditions  of  appointment  to  the  service  were  rendered  such  as  virtually 
to  ensure  a selection  of  men  above  the  average  in  talent  and  acquirements. 

104.  On  these  suggestions  we  conveyed  no  specific  remark  to  the  college  council,  it 
appearing  to  us  that  the  important  questions  involved  in  them  demand  most  mature  delibe- 
ration, and  arc  of  a nature  which  more  properly  subjects  them  to  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  your  honourable  Court : we  cannot  doubt  that  many  beneficial  effects  would  ensue 
from  the  observance  of  a principle  of  selection  in  the  nomination  of  writers,  and  from  their 
departure  from  England  being  deferred  until  a later  time  of  life  than  at  present;  but  diffi- 
culties occur  on  both  points.  It  would  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  provide  in  some  other 
manner  for  those  who,  having  failed  in  exhibiting  the  required  qualification  for.  the  civil 
service,  were  not  admitted  to  the  class  of  writers,  after  having  directed  their  studies  to  Unit 
object,  and  in  the  same  proportion  withdrawn  them  from  the  ordinary  course  of  education  iu 
England. 

105.  With  regard  to  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  20  yews  complete  before  a writer  leaves 
England,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  upon  the  disposal  of  a candidate  for  Hertford 
college  until  lie  reaches  the  age  of  admittance,  which  in  the  case  supposed  would  he  18  years. 

Seventeen  is,  perhaps,  nearer  the  average  age  at  which  a youth  passes  from  school  to  l ho 
university,  and  when,  if  destined  lor  the  service  of  the  honourable  Company,  he  would  very 
naturally  bo  transferred  from  school  to  tlte  college  at  Hertford.  Sixteen  is  now  the  minimum 
age  at  which  admission  is  granted  to  Hertford  ; hut  if  altered  to  17,  wc  conceive  that  it  would 
he  a great  improvement  of  the  existing  rule. 

10G.  On  receipt  of  the  instructions  above  adverted  to,  the  college  council  deemed  it, 
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their  respective  sentiments  ou  the.  principle  points  therein  noticed,  and  forwarded  copies  of 
the  reports  received  from  those  officers  to  Government,  submitting  at  the  same  time  the  result 
of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  college  council  in  regard  to  the  questions  specifically  referred 
to  them  by  us,  and  generally  on  the  best  means  of  discouraging  habits  of  extravagance  among 
the  students  of  the  college,  of  maintaining  a more  efficient  system  of  discipline,  and  of 
securing,  so  far  as  local  circumstances  and  the  various  characters  of  individual  students  will 
admit,  Those  solid  advantages  which  the  institution  appears  capable  of  furnishing,  both  to  the 
individual  students  and  to  the  public  service. 

107.  It  not  being  easy  to  form  a satisfactory  and  perspicuous  abstract  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  college  council,  we  shall  here  transcribe  such  of  their  observations  as  called  for  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  subjoin  the  substance  of  our  resolutions  on  the 
various  points  submitted  to  our  consideration. 

« It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  young  civil  servants  who  arrive  in  Calcutta 
unprovided  with  funds  or  credit,  must  inevitably  incur  debt  in  the  very  commencement  of 
their  career;  that  the  liquidation  of  any  portion  of  that  debt,  or  of  the  interest  accruing  upon 
it,  cannot  generally  be  looked  for  until  the  individuals  are  in  the  receipt  of  higher  allowances 
than  those  ordinarily  granted  to  an  assistant;  and  that  the  allowances  of  a student  in  the 
college  are  not  more  than  sufficient,  with  prudence  and  economy,  to  defray  their  current 
monthly  expenses.” 

“ The  college  council  would  recommend  that  10  or  12  sets  of  the  writer’s  buildings  be 
provided,  at  the  public  expense,  with  those  articles  of  plain  but  substantial  furniture 
which  are  required  in  this  climate.  Anticipating  the  sanction  of  Government  to  this 
arrangement,  the  college  council  have  directed  their  secretary  to  prepare  a list  of  the  articles 
of  furniture  required  for  each  set  of  quarters,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense;  and 
a furdier  communication  on  the  subject  will  be  shortly  submitted  for  the  consideration  and 
orders  of  Government. 

“ The  students  should  further  be  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  immediate  removal  from 
Calcutta,  from  giving  expensive  entertainments,  from  racing  and  hunting,  and  from  other 
pursuits  obviously  leading  to  considerable  expense.  The  college  council  arc  well  aware  that 
sumptuary  restrictions  of  this  nature  are  not  easily  enforced,  and  that  in  large  communities 
their  execution  is  generally  found  impracticable ; but  it  appears  to  them  that  the  numbers,  the 
notions  and  the  habits  of  the  young  men  attached  to  the  college,  place  it  within  the  power  of 
Government  to  enforce  collegiate  discipline  as  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  The  discipline 
proposed  is  of  a domestic  character,  and  the  Government  stands  in  a parental  relation  towards 
the  junior  civil  servants.” 

“ The  motives  of  Government  in  exercising  such  control  and  in  maintaining  such  disci- 
pline, arenot  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  such  restriction  can  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  young 
man  of  proper  principles,  as  unnecessarily  severe  and  harsh. 

“ To  enable  the  officers  of  the  college  and  the  college  council  to  enforce  them  with  elfect, 
the  restrictions  must  be  precise  and  definite,  and  if  the  principle  is  approved  by  Government, 
the  college  council  will  submit  a draft  of  such  rules  and  instructions  as  appear  to  them  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.” 

“ In  connection  with  the  foregoing  arrangements,  the  college  council  would  propose  the 
enactment  of  a rule  to  prevent  any  student  from  remaining  attached  to  the  college  beyond 
nppviodof  eight  months  from  his  first  entering  it,  except  in  instances  in  which  itis  studies 
may  have  been  seriously  interrupted  by  certified  ill  health,  or  in  which  a student  who  may  have 
already  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  application,  may  bond  fide  l)p  desirous  of  obtaining 
a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  native  languages  than  is  ordinarily  required  as  a 
qualification  for  the  public  service." 

“ They  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  to  the  young  men  on  their  first  arrival, 
or  at  any  subsequent  period  before  they  are  pronounced  qualified  for  the  public  service,  the 
option  of  proceeding  to  a station  in  the  interior  of  the  coun  try,  and  of  there  qualifying  themselves 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  prescribed  languages.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  option  would 
be  gratefully  accepted  by  some  of  those  who  might  happen  to  have  relations  or  friends  at 
stations  in  the  interior,  or  by  those  who  might  prudently  desire  to  avoid  the  temptations  of 
the  capital.” 

“ These  provisions,  if  sanctioned  by  Government,  might  bo  embodied  in  a new  statute. 
Some  parts  of  the  existing  statutes  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  state  of  discipline  and  study 
at  present  observed  in  the  college,  and  some  of  the  provisions  are  not  altogether  reconcilable 
with  each  other.  The  opportunity  might  be  taken  of  simplifying,  amending,  and  consolidat- 
ing into  one  statute,  the  whole  of  those  provisions  which  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to 
retain ; and  if  the  suggestion  be  approved,  the  college  council  will  prepare  a draft  of  a new 
chapter  for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  Government.” 

“ Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  students  than  a friendly  intercourse  with 
the  college  officers ; and  with  a view  to  promote  that  object,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  should  be  solicited  to  restore  the  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  the  professors  to 
their  former  standard,  or  that  a sum  equivalent  to  the  deduction  made  from  their  salaries 
should  be  at  once  granted  as  a table  allowance  to  the  secretary,  and  such  of  the  professors  as 
ordinarily  reside  in  Calcutta. 

“ 1°  conclusion,  the  college  council  direct  me  to  observe,  that  although  diligence  may  be 
encouraged  and  idlers  removed  by  the  operation  of  the  proposed  rules,  yet  it  is  their  firm 
opinion  that  the  distinct  perception  by  the  students  that  extravagance  and  pecuniary  cinbarntss- 
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by  Government,  mul  by  the  members  of  it  personally,  will  prove  more  efficacious  towards  die  

accomplishment  of  the  objects  uow  in  view  than  any  rules  whatever.  Appendix  (L.'i 

“ The  prosperity  and  fair  Fame  of  the  civil  servants,  and  the  happiness  of  the  many  millions  ^ ' 

subject  to  the  rule  of  the  British  Government,  are  closely  connected  with  the  independence,  (19.)  Letter  from 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  of  those  who  are  to  administer  the  civil  government ; and  the  the  Bengal  Go- 
collegc  council  are  of  opinion  that  the  measures  suggested  in  this  letter  will,  if  judiciously  and  vernmeut,  30  Juno 
steadily  enforced,  go  fur  to  discourage  extravagance,  and  consequently  to  promote  the  public  1825- 
interests.” 


110.  We  expressed  our  desire  to  receive  the  draft  of  regulations  proposed  in  the  9th  para- 
graph of  the  letter  from  the  college  council,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  observance  of  economy 
and  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

111.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion  comprised  in  the  10th  paragraph  of  their  letter,  we 
observed  that,  considering  the  difference  of  capacity  Lo  acquire  languages  possessed  by  different 
individuals,  and  the  provisions  made,  or  intended  to  be  made,  against  the  continuance  of 
students  in  college  without  real  application,  the  limitation  of  eight  months,  as  the  period  of 
attachment  to  the  institution,  appeared  unnecessary  as  well  as  liable  to  objections. 

112.  The  option  proposed  in  the  11th  paragraph  of  their  letter,  to  lie  granted  to  writers, 
on  their  first  arrival  or  at  any  subsequent  period  before  they  may  be  pronounced  qualified  for 
the  public  service,  of  proceeding  to  a station  in  the  interior,  and  of  their  qualifying  themselves 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  prescribed  languages,  appeared  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
would  leave  the  number  of  students  in  the  college  altogether  uncertain.  It  seemed  also  to 
militate  against  the  principle  that  the  college  affords  means  and  facilities  for  acquiring  profi- 
ciency in  the  oriental  languages,  superior  to  any  that  would  be  attainable  elsewhere  if  the 
college  were  discontinued.  We  therefore  informed  the  college  council,  that  we  did  not  deem 
it  expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestion  in  question. 

113.  We  intimated  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  statutes  of  the 
college  should  be  revised  and  consolidated,  and  we  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  college 
council  to  prepare  a draft  of  a new  chapter  for  the  approval  of  Government. 

114.  Adverting  to  the  suggestion  offered  in  the  1 3th  paragraph  of  the  college  council’s 
address,  we  stated  that,  with  reference  to  the  small  number  of  students  now  attached  to  the 


college,  we  perceived  no  sufficient  reason  for  recommending  to  your  honourable  Court  any 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  especially  as  they  are  generally  accommodated  with  the 
use  of  a set  of  apartments  in  the  buildings,  and  hold  also  other  situations  besides  that  of 
professor,  viz.,  two  of  them  being  employed  in  the  translation  of  the  regulations,  and  the  third  as 
superintendent  of  the  Hindoo  college. 

115.  We  fully  admitted  the  force  of  the  observations  contained  in  the  two  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  college  council’s  letter,  relative  to  a distinct  perception  by  the  students, 
that  extravagance  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  are  considered  a bar  to  promotion  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  the  necessity  of  a manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  both 
collectively  and  individually,  of  a decided  determination  to  discourage  habits  of  profusion  in 
the  junior  civil  servants  of  the  honourable  Company;  but  we  remarked  that,  without  the 
vigilant  attention  of  the  college  council  and  its  officers,  it  was  improbable  that  instances  of 
extravagance  would  in  general  come  under  the  cognizance  of  Government.  If,  however,  the 
college  council,  then'  secretary  and  the  professors  would  strictly  perform  their  functions,  by 
affording  to  Government  the  requisite  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  any  such  cases 
in  future,  the  Government  would  not  be  wanting,  however  painful  to  their  feelings,  in  a rigid 
exercise  of  all  the  means  in  then-  power,  to  repress  and  punish  such  dereliction  of  the  obvious 
principles  of  duty  and  honour,  and  to  promote  that  independence  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, which  the  college  council  had  justly  stated  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  prosperity 
and  fair  fame  of  the  civil  servants,  and  the  happiness  of  the  many  millions  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  British  Government. 


(20.)— EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  December  19th,  1827. 

11.  We  observe  that  another  of  the  expedients  which  you  would  employ  for  preventing  (20.)  Letter  to  the 
extravagance  among  the  students,  is  that  of  enforcing  a better  discipline  in  the  college  than  Bengal  Govern  ^ 
has  been  hitherto  maintained.  We  are  not,  indeed,  without  apprehension  that  the  discipline  ment,19Dec.  182". 
of  the  college  has  hitherto  fallen  short  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been  ; but  we  are  loth  to  think 

so  unfavourably  of  those  who  have  had  the  superintendence  of  it,  as  to  believe  that  this  evil 
has,  in  any  considerable  degree,  been  owing  to  the  default,  or  that  greater  attention  would  go 
far  towards  remedying  the  disorder,  which,  under  their  previous  management,  has  grown  to 
such  a height.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  that  certain  kinds  of  expenso  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  penalty  of  immediate  removal  from  college.  Upon  this  point,  however,  the 
college  council  very  justly  remark,  " that  sumptuary  restrictions  of  this  nature  are  not.  easily 
enforced,  and  that  in  large  communities  their  execution  is  generally  found  impracticable 
and,  indeed,  the  experience  which  is  obtained  in  England  of  the  powers  even  ol  the  strictest 
discipline  in  limiting  expense  in  schools  and  colleges,  prevents  ns  from  entertaining  im 
expectation  nearly  so  sanguine  ns  that  which  von  express,  ol  the  effect  ol  any  discipline 
which  is  likely  to  be  exercised  in  the  college  at  Calcutta. 

12.  The  instruction  of  the  college  at  Calcutta  consists  of  two  parts:  private  tuition  und.-r 
the  moonshees,  and  public  lectures  .at  , the  college.  The  public  lectures  at  the  coll e»e 
occupy  one:HHOTy^fla&y  ^l'  'hticlr 
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with,  tuition  bv  tlm  moonsliccs  would  not  be  withdrawn : on  the  other  hand,  every  expedient 
should  lie  employed  to  render  it  more  efficient. 

IS.  It  is  on  opinion,  concurred  in  by  yon  and  by  the  college  council,  by  all  those,  indeed, 
whose  sentiments  have  been  called  for  on  this  occasion,  public  officers  of  the  greatest  expe- 
rience, and  on  whose  judgment  we  can  the  most  fully  rely,  that  the  grand  cause  of  the  evil 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  residence  of  our  civil  servants  at  Calcutta  during  the  time  of  their 
attendance  at  the  college.  Surely  if  the  residence  at.  Calcutta  is  net  attended  with  some 
extraordinary  advantage,  no  other  way  attainable,  this  is  a consequence  of  it,  the  danger  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  incurred. 

14.  Writers  are  expected  to  acquire  at  college  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  such  of  the 
languages  of  the  country  as  nre  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  tile  offices  they  are 
destined  to  fill.  The  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  at  Calcutta  would  probably  only 
shorten  by  a month  or  two  the  interval  of  preparation  for  business,  an  advantage  which  surely 
cnaunt  he  put  in  competition  with  the  risk  which  is  incurred. 

15.  There  are  two  collateral  effects  attributed  to  the  residence  of  the  young  men  at 
Cidcutta,  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  taking  a full  view  of  this  important  case. 

l(i.  It  is  stated  that  Government  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  are  about  to  become  its  instruments  in  the  difi'event 
departments  of  the  public  business.  We  do  not  dispute  the  importance  of  this  information, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  Government  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  if  the 
young  men  were  sent  to  require  their  preliminary  qualifications  each  under  a proper  ollicef 
in  the  interior.  If  they  remain  at  Calcutta,  Government  must  still  derive  its  information 
from  others,  the  professors  and  superintendants  of  the  college,  and  it  might  derive 
still  more  perfect  information  from  the  officers  in  the  interior,  under  whom  the  young  men 
might  he  individually  placed,  anti  by  whom  they  would  be  more  immediately  and  closely 
observed. 

17.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  if  these  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
character  anti  habits  of  young  men  during  their  residence  at  the  Presidency  had  not  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  we  cannot  hut  think  that  early  anti  serious  admonitions  from  the 
college  council,  as  welt  as  from  the  members  of  your  Government,  might  have  afforded,  in 
many  cases,  n salutary  check  to  profusion  and  expense,  lor  it  is  of  little  value  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  character,  if  correctives  are  not  timely  applied  to  whatever  is  obviously  excep- 
tionable in  conduct. 

18.  It  is  also  stated,  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  persons  entering  the  career  of  public 
service  in  India,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  being  known  to,  the  leading  por- 
tion of  that  society,  with  which,  during  the  better  part  of  their  lives,  they  are  to  he  so 
intimately  connected.  To  this  advantage  wo  do  not  ascribe  the  same  importance  ns  appears 
to  be  attached  to  it  by  you.  Whatever  doubts,  however,  may  be  entertained  on  this  subject, 
there  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  greatly  outweighed  by  the  danger  of  a resi- 
dence in  Calcutta. 

ID.  You  will  observe  that  our  opinion  respecting  the  utility  of  the  college  docs  not,  in 
any  degree,  proceed  from  any  diminution  of  our  solicitude  on  the  subject  of  education.  On 
no  point  are  we  more  anxious  than  that  the  young  men  who  arc  to  fill  the  important 
offices  under  your  Government,  should  be  properly  educated.  Other  means  may  without 
difficulty  he  provided  for  supplying  them  with  instruction  in  the  languages  of  India,  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  the  college  at  Calcutta  is  now  supported,  and  it  is  our  wish  that 
a greater,  not  a less  degree  of  attention  limn  heretofore,  should  be  bestowed  upon  this 
object. 

20.  The  plan  at  various  times  adverted  to,  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  which  you 
have  transmitted  to  us,  is  that  which,  if  properly  carried  into  effect,  appears  to  us  to  combine 
the  greatest  sum  of  advantages.  In  placing  the  young  men  as  supernumeraries  under  the 
revenue  and  judicial  officers,  or  political  residents  in  the  interior,  the  individuals  whose  own 
acquirements  and  character  nll’ord  the  best  hope  of  their  performing  the  duty  of  superintend 
d ints  well,  should  be  selected  in  preference,  and  it  should  be  considered  in  wlmt  way  the 
allowance  for  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  requisite  teachers  can  be  rendered  most  cli'eetual 
toils  end. 

21.  The  appropriate  and  only  effectual  security  for  the  requisite  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the.  young  men,  in  Acquiring  the  languages  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned,  is  to  render  a certain  degree  of  proficiency  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  an  appointment  to  the  emoluments  of  active  service.  This  measure  has  been 
successfully  adopted  under  the  Madras  and  Bombay  presidencies,  and  we  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  universal.  The  only  point  in  respect  to  which  there  is  much  of  nicety  or  difficulty,  is 
in  fixing  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  should  be  strictly  required,  and  in  determining  the 
mode  of  examination  necessary  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  its  acquirement. 

22.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  form  a committee  of  examination  at  the  Presidency,  oil 
which  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed.  But  in  the  Upper  Provinces  and  other  distant  planes, 
the  inconvenience  of  a long  and  expensive  journey  to  the  Presidency  would  be  considerable, 
and  we  should  hope  that  committees  might  he  formed  at  the  seats  of  the  Revenue  Boards 
or  at  other  places,  if  any  should  happen  to  he  more  convenient,  where  examinations  sufficient 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  young  men  for  active  service  might  be  satisfactorily  conducted. 

23.  Upon  the  whole,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  convey  to  you  our  opinion,  that  the 
disadvantages  above  enumerated  more  than  counterbalance  the  benefits  of  the  Calcutta 
college,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  lake  measures  for  the  discontinuance  of  that  institution. 

X6*r<cdriBl iji yrjiaH'tv jtvitlbiioiuit  having  the 
advantage 
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advantage  of  the  fullest  information  which  you  may  have  been  able  to  collect,  on  a question  - — 

to  which  we  attach  so  much  importance.  Appendix  (L.) 

2k  We  therefore  authorize  you,  if  yon  shall  still  see  sufficient  reason  for  differing  from  (0[)  , 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  our  directions  during  Bmled  Gova°  - 
a further  reference  to  us,  of  such  facts  or  arguments  ns  may  not  already  have  been  stated  in  monl  19  Dec"*" 
the  former  correspondence  on  the  subject ; but  if  on  consideration  your  opinion  should  1827. 
coincide  with  ours,  we  wish  that  the  measure  should  be  carried  into  effect  without  further 
delay. 

25.  In  the  view  which  we  have  just  taken  of  the  general  subject  the  consideration  of  the 
questions  relative  to  an  increase  of  salary  to  tire  professors  or  secretary  of  the  college  is  of 
course  postponed.  Irr  the  everrt  of  the  abolition  of  tire  college,  you  will  pay  that  attention 
to  their-  interests  which  justice  may  appear  to  require;  and  you  will  not  be  without 
sufficient  means,  in  other  ways,  of  turning  their  talents  to  account. 


2(>.  An  alteration  of  the  time  of  life  to  one  later  than  that  at  which  tire  civil  servants 
now  leave  England,  surd  tire  sidoption  of  such  a principle  of  appointment  ns  wotdd  ensure 
a selection  of  men  above  the  average  of  talent  and  acquirements,  from  both  of  which 
arrangements  you  think  that  great  ml  vantages  would  accrue,  are  subjects  for- very  deliberate 
consideration,  atrd  cannot  be  decided  upon  hastily,  or  without  a connected  view  of  all  the 
means  which  are  capable  of  being  employed  for  raising  to  the  utmost  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qnalificatious  of  the  service. 

28.  We  place  great  reliance  on  the  determination  which  yon  have  expressed,  to  treat 
“ pecuniary  embarrassment  ns  a bar  to  promotionin  the  public  service,  to  repress  and  punish 
that  dereliction  of  the  obvious  principles  of  duty  and  honour,  which  these  embarrassments 
imply,  by  a rigid  exercise  of  all  the  means  irr  your  power.”  In  fact,  ns  it  is  your  duty  to 
mark  carefully  every  instance  of  real  unfitness  for  the  public  duties  in  which  you  have  to 
employ  the  individuals  placed  as  servants  at  your  disposal,  and  to  make  that  unfitness  an 
invariable  ground  of  exclusion  from  office,  and  ns  there  is  no  species  of  unfitness,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  more  to  he  apprehended  than  that  of  pecmiiory  obligation  and 
dependence,  there  is  none  which  you  will  be  less  excusable  in  overlooking,  or  treating  with 
undue  indulgence. 

29.  Upon  the  whole,  our  opinion  is,  that  you  have  the  grand  instruments  of  reform,  the 
means  of  influencing  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  ore  to  employ,  in  yom-own  1 lands ; and 
that  they  consist  in  the  power  which  you  possess,  of  appointing  or  not  appointing  to  the 
emoluments  of  office.  In  the  use  of  this  power,  with  respect  to  the  first  appointment  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  service,  you  may  secure  the  attainment  by  them  of  the  qualifications 
which  you  wish  them  to  possess,  and  in  the  use  of  it  with  respect  to  the  service  in  general, 
you  may  go  far  towards  securing  the  absence  of  all  those  great  defects,  from  which  mis- 
conduct is  most  likely  to  proceed.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  far  less  despair,  that  those  natural, 
appropriate,  and  powerful  remedies,  judiciously  and  undeviatingly  applied,  will  he  attended 
with  the  happy  consequences  which  it  is  our  object  to  secure. 


(21.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  fr-om  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  May  27,  182(5. 


■14.  We  have  sanctioned  a rule  proposed  by  the  college  council,  that  students  be  examined 
iu  the  languages  taught  in  the  college  at  the  end  of  every  two  months  after  their  admission 
to  the  institution. 

■16.  We  have  sanctioned  a judicious  suggestion  of  the  college  council,  that  copies  of  the 
reports  of  the  professors  of  the  college,  respecting  the  examination  in  the  oriental  language 
of  students,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Presidency  from  England,  be  regularly  forwarded  to 
your  honourable  Court,  who  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  oriental  know- 
ledge acquired  in  England  has  proved  useful  to  the  students  on  their  arrival  in  India. 


(21.)  Letter  from 
the  Bengal  Go- 
vernment, 27  May 
1826. 


(22.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governov-genom]  in 
Council,  dated  July  30,  1828. 

23.  You  bring  to  our  notice  the  draft  of  a letter  proposed  to  be  addressed  directly  by  (22.)  Letter  to  the 
Government  to  all  young  civil  servants  arriving  from  England,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  Bengal  Govern- 
warning  them  against  the  contraction  of  debt  and  the  indulgence  of  expensive  habits.  The  men_t>  30  July 
draft  submitted  by  the  college  council  appears  in  substance  unobjectionable.  1828. 

2-k  That  part  of  the  proposed  letter  from  which  we  anticipate  the  greatest  utility,  is  the 
specification  of  everything  that  you  consider  to  he  required  in  the  form  of  establishment 
or  equipage  ; and  of  the  maximum  of  expense  which,  in  your-  Opinion,  ought  to  be  incurred 
under  those  heads. 

25.  You  have  resolved  to  provide  furniture  for  the  writers'  buildings,  at  the  public 
charge,  considering  the  provision  of  it  to  he  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  expense  to  a 
writer  on  his  an-ival.  To  this  measure,  so  long  as  the  institution  is  countenanced,  we 
shall  not  refuse  our  acquiescence.  1 

Printed  ini agcrHgil-hcri-l-fT-ifTc-H-rrr ci 
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£23/| EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  23d  August  1827. 

4.2.  FuoM  the  proceedings  in  the  margin,  your  honourable  Court  -will  observe  that  at 
the  last  two  monthly  examinations  in  the  college,  only  one  student  was  reported  qualified 
for  the  public  service. 

13.  After  expressing  our  concern  at  tins  very  unfavourable  result,  we  informed  the  college 
council  that  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  mark  our  displeasure  by  the  removal  of  several 
of  the  students  from  the  institution,  had  not  the  lenient  view  taken  by  the  college  council, 
of  the  general  relaxation,  and  the  unfavourable  season  of  the  year  for  travelling,  induced  us 
to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestions  of  the  college  council  for  a longer  remission  of  that  penalty. 
It  was  indispensable,  however,  we  informed  the  college  council,  that  they  should  convey 
to  the  remaining  students  n serious  admonition  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  pobit  out  to 
them  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  the  urgent  necessity  of  their  applying  actively  aud 
vigorously  to  the  studies,  which  they  appeared  liitherto  to  have  pursued  with  such  culpable 
indifference,  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  tlxeh’  perseverance  in  such  a course 
of  indolence  would  be  visited  by  a removal  into  the  interior  after  the  next  periodical 
examination. 

45.  Lastly,  we  intimated  to  the  college  council,  that  the  sentiments  of  Government  with 
regard  fc0  the  expediency  of  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  25tli  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of 
statutes  had  been  so  fi-equentlydeclarecl  to  the  college  council,  that  a reiteration  of  them  would 
appear  to  be  superfluous,  had  we  not  remarked  a disposition  on  their  part  to  interpret  that 
section  more  indulgently  than  a regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  junior  civil  servants  seemed  in 
our  judgment  to  warrant.  The  detention  of  students  addicted  to  idleness  for  any  consider- 
able period  in  Calcutta,  must  in  almost  every  case  necessarily  lead  to  habits  of  expense, 
and  as  soon  as  these  propensities  are  conspicuous,  the  interests  of  the  student  will  be  best 
consulted  by  his  removal  from  the  scene  of  temptation ; nor  could  it,  we  added,  escape  the 
penetration  aud  experience  of  the  college  council,  that  the  students  perceiving  that  the 
section  in  question  was  so  frequently  contravened  with  impunity,  would  be  too  much  disposed 
to  rely  on  a deviation  from  its  penalties  being  extended  to  their  own  cases.  Hence  this 

ei-suasion  led  to  that  state  of  general  relaxation  which  we  lmrl  so  seriously  to  deprecate. 


Cons.  12  July. 

N°  43  to  58. 
Cons.  19  July. 
N°  40  &41. 


(24.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  29tli  November,  1 827. 

47.  On  our  proceedings  of  the  annexed  dates  are  recorded  the  reports  of  the  college 
council  on  the  annual  examination  of  the  students  of  the  college  held  in  J une  last. 

4S.  We  doubt  not  that  your  honourable  Court  will  participate  with  us  the  extreme 
regret  and  disappointment  which  we  experienced  at  receiving  these  reports,  the  results 
of  which  were  so  very  unfavourable,  that  we  deemed  it  our  duty  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  express  our  displeasure  at  the  total  neglect  of  study  and  general  spirit  of  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  students  which  these  proceedings  evinced  to  exist. 

49.  Earnestly  alive  to  the  consequences  which  must  follow  the  continuance  of  such  a 
state  of  inefficiency,  and  to  the  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  have  on  the  reputation  of  the 
college,  and  on  the  welfare  of  those  connected  with  it,  we  urged  on  the  college  council  the 
necessity  of  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  tho  character  of  the  institution ; 
and  as  the  means  of  effecting  this  most  desirable  end,  w©  referred  them  to  a just  construc- 
tion of  the  25th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  statutes,  and  expressed  our  conviction  that  a 
(inn,  strict,  and  uniform  execution  of  its  provisions  would  produce  the  improvements 
which  we  were  so  anxious  to  secure. 


Cons.  12 
Nu  41  t 


50.  We  did  not  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  college  council  to  second  our 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  tliis  important  object ; but  the  construction  put  by  them  on  the 
section  in  question  being  different  to  that  which  we  had  liitherto  uniformly  attached  to  it,  it 
seemed  necessary  that  the  views  of  Government  in  enacting  it  should  he  distinctly  declared. 

51.  For  more  full  information  as  tothe  terms  in  which  we  deemed  it  proper  to  convey  our 
sentiments  to  the  college  council,  we  beg  permission  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  our 
orders  of  the  19tb  July  last,  and  to  the  documents  referred  to  in  them,  from  which  your 
honourable  Court  will  observe,  tlmt  we  explained  at  considerable  length  the  construction 
which  we  deemed  it  essential  to  maintain,  of  the  25th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
statutes,  and  concluded  by  impressing  on  the  college  council  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
acting  on  that  rale  with  the  strictness  contemplated  at  the  time  when  it  was  enacted,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  extravagant  propensities  on  the  part  of  the  students  could  be  effi- 
ciently checked  before  they  should  settle  into  confirmed  habit,  and  by  which  alone  studious 
habits  and  the  early  qualification  of  the  students  for  the  public  service  could  be  hoped  for. 

52.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  allowances  of  the  professors  of  the 
college,  suggested  by  the  college  council,  we  informed  them  that  we  did  not  perceive  the 
probability  of  the  increased  number  of  students  continuing  so  long  in  college  under  the 
existing  rules  regarding  examinations  as  tp  justify  that  augmentation. 

53.  We  tolt  compelled  likewise  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  college 
council  as  to  the  expediency  of  culpable  students  being  summoned  before  us  in  council  for 
the  purpose  of  beiug  admonished  ; indeed  we  could  ill  spare  time  for  such  a duty,  nor  did 
wo  consider  it  advisable  that  so  solemn  a formality  should  be  observed,  for  wo  felt  satisfied 
that  impressive  exhortations  on  the  part  of  the  college  council  delivered  to  the  offendiug 
student  at  their  formal  meetings  would  have  a beneficial  effect  in  exciting  application  to 
study,  and  preventing  a recourse  to  the  measure  of  rustication. 

'‘I  from  tie 

college  council  on  the  first  two  monthly  examinations  ox  the  second  term  of  the  current  yew, 

which 
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which  your  honourable  Court  will  be  happy  to  find  exhibit  more  favourable  results  than  

those  above  noticed.  Appendix  (L.) 

57.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  for  assistance  

in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  we  stated  to  the  college  council  that  we  entertained  (24-)  better  from 
doubts  of  tbe  necessity  of  appointing  a temporary  assistant  to  that  officer.  The  extent  of  tbe  Bengali o- 
his  duties  appeared  tobe  of  a fluctuating  nature,  and  might  be  expected  to  diminish,  either  Topy"0"1’  29  Nov' 
by  the  qualification  of  the  senior  students  for  the.  public  service,  or  the  removal  from  tho  l°Z1' 
college  of  those  who  would  not  benefit  by  its  facilities  for  study,  in  greater  proportion 
than  they  would  be  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  new  students. 

58.  We  added,  however,  that  If  the  pressure,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  should  con- 
tinue, we  did  not  see  why  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  college  should  not  be  called  on  to 
assist  Lieutenant  Ouseley,  or  why  the  lecture  days  for  Persian  and  Arabic  might  not  be 
increased  in  number,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  thereby  divided, 

61.  Having  received  a further  communication  from  the  college  council,  which  is  recorded  Cons.  20.  Sept, 
in  our  proceedings  of  the  annexed  date,  your  honourable  Court  will  perceive  that,  under  W to  22. 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  keeping  all  the  public  establishments  on  the  most  econo- 
mical footing,  and  .of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  expenditure,  we  felt  ourselves  compelled  to 
reject  the  recommendation  of  tlie  majority  of  the  college  council,  and  to  order  that  the 
professor  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  should  be  aided  in  giving  lectures  to  the 
students  by  one  of  tlie  examiners. 


(25.) — LETTER  from  G.  Lwlvimgton,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general  in 

Council,  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  College  Council,  dated  19  th  July  1827. 

Gentlemen, 

Adverting  to  my  letter  of  the  12tli  instant,  I have  now  tlie  honour  to  convey  to  you  (25.)  Letter  from 
the  observations  of  the  Right  honourable  tlie  Vice-president  in  Council,  on  the  result  of  dm  Secretary  to 
tlie  recent  examinations  held  in  tbe  college.  Government  to  the 

2.  It  is  painful  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  again  to  record  bis  feelings  of  regret,  disap-  ^ jo!^01 1 

pointment,  and  displeasure,  at  the  little  progress  which  the  students  who  have  for  several  " * 
months  been  attached  to  the  college,  appear  to  have  made,  in  qualifying  themselves  for  the 

public  service,  and  at  the  utter  want  of  industry  and  application  which  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  evinced. 

3.  Earnestly  alive  to  the  consequences  which  must  follow  the  continuance  of  such  a state 
of  inefficiency,  and  to  the  effect  which  it  is  likely  to  liave  on  the  reputation  of  the  college, 
and  on  the  welfare  of  those  connected  with  it,  his  Lordship  in  Council  would  urge  the 
necessity  of  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  the  character  of  the  institution. 

The  means  of  effecting  tliis  most  desirable  end  arc  simple  and  obvious.  A just  construction 
of  the  25th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  statutes,  and  a firm,  strict,  and  uniform  execution 
of  its  provisions,  will,  his  Lordship  iu  Council  is  convinced,  produce  the  improvement  which 
the  Government  is  so  anxious  to  secure. 

•1.  His  Lordship  in  Council  is  fully  satisfied  of  your  disposition  to  second  his  wishes  for 
the  attainment  of  this  important  object,  but  the  construction  put  by  you  on  tbe  section 
in  question  being  different  to  that  which  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  hitherto  uniformly 
attached  to  it,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  views  of  Government  in  making  it  should  be 
distinctly  declared. 

5.  In  the  first  place,  removal  from  the  institution  was  not  intended  as  a punishment, 
though  its  immediate  effect  on  the  inclination  of  the  idle  student,  may  have  led  to  its 
being  characterized  as  a penalty.  Its  object  was  to  check  the  first  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance, the  almost  universal  consequence  of  idleness,  not  to  wait  till  the  habit  had  become 
rooted  by  indulgence  and  the  foundation  laid  for  a load  of  debt,  which  the  individual  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  service  might  have  to  deplore ; and  by  separating  the  more  perti- 
nacious offenders  against  tlie  discipline  of  the  college,  from  new  comers  of  more  docile  habits, 
to  prevent  the  pernicious  effects  of  bad  examples  on  tlie  latter.  It  was  never  intended  to 
wait  till  the  evil  became  desperate,  nor  has  Government  ever  deemed  rustication  a dangerous 
remedy  as  you  have  described  it ; but  a short  though  sufficient  trial  having  been  made  of 
the  disposition  of  the  young  servants,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  after  the  first  exhibition  of 
perverseness  in  guarding  against  its  becoming  habitual. 

6.  Sucli  were  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  framing  of  that  portion  of  tlie  statute 
immediately  referred  to  ; and  looking  back  to  the  year  1822  until  a very  recent  period,  it  will 
bo  perceived  that  the  members  of  tlie  college  council,  the  college  officers  and  the  Govern- 
ment, both  before  and  subsequently  to  that  enactment,  have  invariably  recommended  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  for  early  removing  idle  students  from  the  Presiden  cy.  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie,  in  his  minute,  as  a member  of  the  college  council,  dated  the  11th  of  February 
1822,  goes  so  far  as  to  observe,  that  when  a student  has  not  evinced  a desire  to  profit  after 
two  months  by  the  facilities  of  study  afforded  by  the  college,  “ an  unfavourable  report 
respecting  him  by  the  professors  and  examiners,  uncontradicted  by  himself,  should  (unless 
under  special  cases)  be  held  as  a sufficient  ground  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  student, 
and  that  “ no  promises  of  future  application  should  be  heard.”  Mr.  Mackenzie  remarks,  that 
“ the  early  removal  of  idlers  seems  to  me  of  so  much  importance,  that  even  two  months 
trial  may,  I think,  he  found  too  short and  in  another  place  he  adds,  “ In  conclusion, 

I shall  only  repeat  my  urgent  prayer  that  the  late  statute  may  he  rigidly  enforced.”  'lhe 
above  is  a specimen  of  the  opinions  of  the  public  officers  connected  with  tlio  college  on  the 
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subject  of  the  statute,  and  the  substance  will  be  found  recorded  on  almost  eveiy  occasion 
when  its  operation  1ms  been  discussed.  Some  extracts  from  those  records  are  herewith 
transmitted  for  facility  of  reference. 

7.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  above  notions  of  the  practical  application  of  the  25  th  section, 
that  his  Lordship  in  Council  is  led  to  conceive  that  your  interpretation  of  its  provisions  is 
essentially  erroneous.  In  your  resolutions  of  the  30th  ultimo,  you  have  supposed  the  case 
of  a student  who  has  evinced  decided  symptoms  of  amendment,  alter  having  received  suit- 
able admonition;  hut  the  25th  section  is  directed  only  against  the  individual  who  has  not 
made  adequate  progress  in  his  studies  within  two  months  from  and  after  the  first  lecture  he 
shall  attend,  “ and  who  from  expensive  habits,  from  idleness,  or  from  other  improper  indul- 
gences, is  likely  to  incur  debt  and  to  set  an  injurious  example  to  others  by  remaining 
attached  to  the  college,"  and  by  no  means  against  him  whom  yon  contemplate  as  “ ardently 
striving  to  attain  the  goal."  Such  ardour  indeed  is  not  often  to  he  expected  from  the 
youth  who  has  commenced  his  collegiate  career  by  idleness,  though  it  is  far  from  the  wish 
of  Government  that  such  indications  of  reformation,  if  timely  represented,  should  be 
rigidly  rejected. 

8.  Temporary  removal  from  the  college,  though  to  a certain  degree  discreditable,  cannot 
justly  he  regarded  as  a degradation,  nor  is  his  Lordship  in  Council  satisfied  that  it  produces 
in  ordinary  instances  those  feelings  of  dejection,  amounting  almost  to  despair,  to  which 
you  allude.  The  rusticated  student  is  separated  from  the  allurements  of  the  capital,  and 
the  temptation  to  idleness  and  expense  which  usually  prevails  with  so  much  influence 
among  a large  body  of  youug  men  closely  connected  in  society  ; and  if  he  possesses  the 
slightest  portion  of  emulation  or  any  anxiety  to  regain  the  ground  he  has  lost,  he  may 
generally  obtain  the  friendly  advice  and  aid  inhis  studies  of  his  superior  in  office.  His  Lord- 
ship  in  Council  is  inclined  to  think  that  early  return  from  the  interior,  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  qualification,  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  so  far  from  rustication  having  the 
effect  of  deadening  future  exertion  in  the  service,  his  Lordship  in  Council  is  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  many  of  those  individuals  who  were  once  subjected  to  it,  have  ultimately 
proved  highly  valuable  servants  of  the  honourable  Company.  His  Lordship  in  Council 
cannot  doubt  there  are  many  more  individuals  in  the  service,  who  now  feel  deep  regret  that 
injudicious  kindness  and  ill-timed  lenity  operated  to  allow  them  to  remain  attached  to  the 
college,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  their  prospects  in  life. 

9.  Adverting  to  the  extract  from  my  letter  of  the  23d  of  June  1825,  quoted  in  your 
resolutions,  I am  desired  to  observe  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  Government  that  it  should 
have  an  extended  application.  It  had  reference  rather  to  the  cases  of  students  whose 
capacity  for  literary  acquirement  is  much  more  limited  than  it  is  hoped  is  generally  the 
fact,  and  the  benefit  of  it  should  be  granted  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  only  to  those 
whose  deficiency  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  wilful  idleness. 

10.  To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  the  wish  ancl  expectation  of  Government 
that  the  25th  section  of  the  8th  chapter  of  statutes  be  acted  on  in  future  with  the  strictness 
originally  contemplated ; and  his  Lordship  in  Council  relies  on  your  punctual  maintenance 
of  a rule,  on  the  due  enforcement  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  institution  mainly  depends. 
It  is  natural  that  you  should  feel  reluctance  to  recommend  uieitsures  which  in  your  judgment 
partake  of  severity  ; but  his  Lordship  in  Council  is  persuaded  that  a consideration  of  the 
extract  appended  to  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie’s  minute  of  the  2d  of  April  1 825,  noticing  the 
lamentable  consequences  resulting,  in  the  early  days  of  the  college,  from  long  detention  in 
the  institution,  evinced  in  the  contraction  by  many  individuals  of  heavy  debts,  of  which 
the  embarrassment  may  be  expected  to  be  almost  perpetual,  will  satisfy  you  that  a judicious 
and  firm  application  of  the  statute  to  the  cases  of  those  students  who  manifest  a tendency 
to  fall  into  similar  profusion,  is  a necessary  act  of  parental  solicitude  rather  than  of  rigour 
towards  the  thoughtless  objects  of  it. 

11.  The  Vice-President  in  Council  has  hitherto  considered  the  rule  adverted  to  in  the 
7tli  paragraph  of  your  resolutions  to  he  a standing  order,  but  at  all  events  the  necessary 
measures  will  be  now  adopted  for  maintaining  it. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  the  allowances  of  the  professors  of  the  college, 
the  Vice-President  in  Council  does  not  perceive  the  probability  of  the  increased  number  of 
students  continuing  so  long  in  college  under  the  existing  rules  l-egardiug  examinations  as 
to  justify  that  augmentation  ; but  at  all  events,  in  the  present  state  of  the  honourable 
Company's  finances,  it  cannot  ho  taken  into  consideration. 

13.  His  Lordship  in  Council  regrets  the  necessity  of  differing  from  your  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  culpable  studeuts  being  summoned  to  the  council  chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  being  admonished.  Government,  however,  could  not  spare  time  for  that  duty,  even  if  it 
appeared  advisable,  which  it  does  not,  in  his  Lordship’s  judgment,  that  so  solemn  a formality 
should  be  observed.  After  the  practice  had  been  adopted  a few  times,  its  imposing  effect 
would  lose  its  force,  and  the  immediate  authority  of  Government  might  in  unsuccessful 
cases  have  the  appearance  of  being  slighted.  The  same  objections,  however,  do  not  apply 
to  admonitions  before  the  council  of  the  college,  and  Government  is  satisfied  that  impressive 
exhortations  on  your  part,  delivered  to  the  oflending  student  at  your  formal  meetings, 
would  have  a beneficial  effect  in  exciting  application  to  study  and  preventing  a recourse 
to  the  measure  of  rustication. 


Council  Chamber,  I 
19th  July  1827.  J 
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(26.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  Lora  the  Go  ve  mo r-g  enerit  1 iu  Council,  in  the  General 
Department,  dated  loth  August  1828. 

2.  We  have  the  subject  of  your  letter,  dated  19tli  December  last,  regarding  the  college  of 
Fort  William  and  the  disposal  of  the  junior  civil  servants  at  this  Presidency,  now  under  con- 
sideration, having  called  for  reports  from  the  college  council  and  officers  of  the  college 
(which  have  just  been  sent  in),  and  having  further  asked  for  information  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Madras  and  Bombay,  as  to  the  method  of  instructing  the  younger  servants  followed 
at  those  presidencies  respectively.  We  have  yet  received  no  reply  from  either  of  those  Govern- 
ments, hut  are  daily  expecting  the  information  solicited ; upon  its  arrival,  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  other  inquiries  necessary  to  a full  investigation  of  this  important  subject,  we  shall, 
of  course,  address  your  honourable  Court  at  length,  in  ox-der  to  communicate  the  result  of 
our  deliberations. 


(27.) — LETTER  from  tho  Governor-general  in  Council,  in  the  General  Department, 
dated  30th  June  1829. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

On  our  proceedings  of  the  12th  June  of  the  past  year,  your  honourable  Court  will  find  the  Cons, 
orders  passed  by  as  on  the  first  i-eceipt  of  your  despatch,  under  date  the  19th  December  12  June  1828. 

1 827,  regarding  the  college  at  Fort  William.  N°  1 & 2. 

2.  We  have  now  completed  the  inquiries  instituted  on  that  occasion,  and  having  obtained 
all  the  information  we  desired,  have  at  length  come  to  a final  resolution  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  option  given  to  us  in  the  24th  para,  of  your  letter  above  acknowledged,  and  to  maintain 
the  college  of  Fort  William  on  its  present  footing,  until  the  receipt  of  further  orders  from 
your  honourable  Court.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  report  the  steps  taken  by  us  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  submit  our  sentiments  at  length  on  the  subject,  with  a recommenda- 
tion of  certain  measures  for  the  future,  which  will  require  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of 
your  honourable  Court. 

3.  A copy  of  the  despatch  of  your  honourable  Court  above  referred  to  was,  in  the  first  Cons, 
instance,  forwarded  to  the  college  council  of  this  presidency,  with  a request  to  be  furnished  12  Juno  1828. 
with  the  sentiments  of  that  body,  and  of  the  officers  under  their  authority,  in  regard  to  N°  1. 

the  present  efficiency  of  the  institution  as  a plaee  of  instruction,  and  likewise  as  to  whether 
it  presented  inducements  to  extravagance,  or  the  contrary.  We  further  called  on  the 
college  council  to  state  generally  their  opinion  in  respect  to  the  most  advisable  course  to  be 
pursued  towards  junior  civil  servants,  supposing  the  institution  to  be  abolished. 

4.  Your  honourable  Court  having,  in  the  despatch  in  question,  made  allusion  to  the  Cons, 
systems  pursued  for  the  education  of  junior  servants  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  we  further  12  Juno  1828. 
directed  those  Governments  to  he  addressed,  noticing  the  following  as  the  points  iu  regard  ^ %• 

to  wliicli  we  solicited  information,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  tho  merit  of  the  respective 
systems  : — 

1st,  The  degree  of  instruction  communicated  to  the  junior  servants  under  the 
arrangements  in  force,  and  the  period  within  which  qualification  for  the  public  Bervice 
is  ordinarily  attained. 

2d,  The  means  possessed  of  overcoming  a disinclination  to  study  if  displayed 
by  a servant ; and  the  proportion  of  persons  who,  after  a fair  period,  had  failed  to 
attain  tho  required  qualification. 

3d,  Whether  the  system  pursued  was  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  producing 
debt  and  habits  of  extravagance  in  the  young  men. 

4th,  The  expense  to  Government  incurred  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior 
servants,  as  compared  with  the  number  educated. 

5.  The  reply  of  the  college  council,  with  the  minutes  of  its  several  members,  as  well  as 
the  reports  of  the  college  officers,  who  were  all  called  upon  to  state  their  opinion  as  to  the 
present  efficiency,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  institution  at  this  presidency,  will  he  fomxd  Cons, 
recorded  on  our  proceedings  noted  in  the  margin.  The  annual  report  upon  the  examina-  18  Sept.  1828. 
tions  of  the  month  of  June  1828  was  at  the  same  time,  before  us  ; and  we  beg  to  refer  your  41  to  56. 
honourable  Court  to  these  pi'oceedings  for  the  full  details  they  contain  of  the  present  system  18  Sept. 

and  condition  of  the  college.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  members  of  the  college  council  were  N°  29  to  40. 

unanimous  in  deprecating  the  abolition  of  the  college  ; tlxey  did  not  admit  the  fact  that 

residenco  in  Calcutta  as  students  of  the  college  was  necessarily  a source  of  debt  to  the  junior 

servants,  or  had  the  effect  of  engendering  habits  of  dissipation.  In  the  minutes  of  tho 

sevoral  members  of  the  college  council,  it  is  indeed  contended  that  there  was  equal  if  riot 

more  debt  before  the  college  was  established,  and  that  the  students  of  later  years  have 

been  comparatively  free  from  tho  evil.  With  regard  also  to  the  px-esent  efficiency  ol  the 

discipline  and  habits  of  stxxdy  at  the  institution,  the  college  council  referred  us  to  the 

reports  of  the  college  officers,  as  establishing  that  the  condition  of  the  college  in  that  respect 

was  satisfactory.  The  sccretaxy  to  the  college  council,  indeed,  differed  on  this  point,  iu 

some  degree,  from  the  other  officers,  and  maintained  that  the  discipline  was  not  enforced 

with  sufficient  strictness  to  repress  idleness  and  inattention  in  those  disposed  to  neglect 

their  studies,  and  that  the  institution  was  susceptible  of  improvement  in  this  respect  ; 

hut  in  this  opinion  lie  was  opposed  by  all  the  members  of  the  council,  who  would  not  admit 

their  management  to  be  open  to  such  an  imputation,  but  complained,  on  the  other  hand, 

that  although  regular  in  bi'inging  under  notice  cases  of  neglect  of  attendance  on  lecture, 

and  similar  defaidt,  the  secretary  ev  cruised  no  control  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the 

students  which  they  conceived  to  in.  «is  duty. 

6.  The  college  council  added,  that  they  were  not  of  opinion  it  would  be  practicable  to  devise 
any  'drdmisfM'feiy 'illitxf ! iff  tfhdil‘ftost^iiraill,[dm  fetsel 
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it  should  "be  determined  to  abolish  the  college  of  Fort  William,  or  materially  to  alter  its 
actual  constitution.  They  abstained,  however,  from  further  toucliing  on  that  head,  hut  con- 
cluded then-  letter  in  the  following  words  : “ We  similarly  refrain  from  proposing  formally 
n nd  collectively  the  adoption  of  any  measures  or  arrangements  which  we  tliink  calculated  to 
ameliorate  the  existing  system,  and  to  correct  defects  with  which  it  may  he  justly  chargeable, 
until  the  preliminary  question  shall  have  been  decided  of  whether  the  college  of  Fort  William 
is  to  be  maintained  on  its  present  footing  or  discontinued." 

7.  We  had  not  before  us,  when  this  report  was  received  and  fir-s t taken  under  consi- 
deration, the  information  that  had  been  called  for  from  Madras  and  Bombay,  as  to  the 
method  of  instruction  pursued  at  those  presidencies,  and  were  therefore  not  prepared  to  de- 
termine finally  whether  to  maintain  or  abolish  the  college  ; but  conceiving  the  above  oiled 
passage  of  the  letter  of  the  college  council  to  imply  that  there  were  some  specific  means  of 
improvement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  members  of  the  council,  to  which  allusion  was  thus 
made,  and  believing  that  the  resolution  of  your  honourable  Court  to  discontinue  the  college 
was  founded  upon  an  assumed  hnpractihihty  of  applying  any  such  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of,  we  called  upon  the  college  council  to  state  what  specific  measures  they  alluded 
to  in  the  above  cited  paragraph,  for  we  desired  to  be  folly  apprized  of  the  views  they  might 
entertain  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  before  coming  to  any  determination  of  the  important 
question  whether  to  maintain  the  college  or  not. 

8.  Your  honourable  Court  will  of  course  refer  to  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  officers  of 
the  college  above  noticed  We  refrain  therefore  from  giving  the  substance  of  them  more  in 
detail.  The  register  of  students,  with  the  periods  of  their  having  qualified,  compiled  from 
the  commencement  of  the  college  to  the  present  day,  and  annexed  by  the  secretary  to  his 
report,  will  be  found  an  useful  document  for  reference,  if  it  be  desired  by  your  honourable 
Court  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  at  one  period  with  its  condition  at  any 
other. 

9.  On  our  proceedings  of  the  2d  instant  will  he  found  the  reply  received  by  us  from  the 
college  council,  with  the  minutes  of  the  members  on  the  subject  of  the  measures  of  improve- 
ment to  which  they  alluded.  On  the  same  day’s  proceedings  are  recorded  the  replies  received 
from  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  our  minutes  and  final  resolution  upon  the  question  as  left 
for  our  determination  in  your  honourable  Court's  despatch.  A separate  copy  of  all  these 
papers  forms  a number  in  the  packet,  in  order  that  there  maybe  no  delay  in  placing  your 
honourable  Court  in  possession  of  the  whole  case  ; the  regular  sets  of  our  proceedings  have 
not  been  prepared  and  transmitted  for  so  recent  a date. 

10.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  that  the  Governor-general  has,  in  his  minute  dated 
27th  December  last,  entered  fully  into  the  whole  question,  and  bus  discussed  at  length  the 
utility  or  otherwise  of  the  college,  the  causes  of  its  failure  in  some  respects,  the  means  of 
improving  its  discipline  so  as  to  remedy  the  evils  ascribed  to  its  influence,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  authority  of  Government  under  its  present  constitution  relatively  to  the  service  to 
establish  a more  efficacious  scheme  of  discipline.  His  Lordship  has  also  stated  his  opinion 
on  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  college  system  over  the  plan  of  self-instruction  in  the 
mofussil,  with  examinations  for  the  test  of  qualification,  and  likewise  on  the  claims  preferred 
on  its  behalf  to  preference  over  the  systems  adopted  at  the  other  presidencies.  The  expense 
of  the  present  method  of  instruction  has  also  been  estimated,  and  the  burthen  entailed  on 
Government  by  a student's  protracted  residence  in  the  college,  without  attaining  qualifica- 
tion, is  pointed  out  as  calling  for  a remedy  within  the  sphere  of  your  honourable  Court’s 
authority.  Ilis  Lordship  proceeded  to  recommend  that,  as  an  experiment  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  discipline,  the  whole  authority  in  that  branch  should  be  transferred  from  the 
college  council  to  the  secretary  acting  immediately  under  and  in  communication  with  him- 
self as  visitor.  The  minute  closes  with  a solicitation  that  your  honourable  Court  will 
furnish  more  distinct  orders  on  the  case  of  civil  servants  known  to  be  involved  in  debt,  and 
declared  by  your  despatch  under  reply  to  be  unqualified  for  public  employ  in  consequence 
thereof:  to  tins  subject  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

11.  We  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  the  Governor-general’s  minute  hi  question, 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  above  affords  a very  meagre  outline.  Annexed  to  the  minute 
is  a memorandum  of  the  system  adopted  and  of  the  relative  expense  of  the  plans  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  a,t  Madras  and  Bombay,  prepared  from  the  replies  obtained  from  those  Govern- 
ments respectively',  copies  of  which  are  recorded  on  the  same  day's  proceedings. 

1 2.  The  honourable  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  placed  his  opinions  on  record  in  a minute  hearing 
date  the  28th  December,  but  recorded  with  the  other  papers  on  our  proceedings  of  the 
2d  instant.  Upon  the  important  question  whether  the  college  ought  to  be  maintained  or  not, 
Sir  Charles  has  come  to  a different  conclusion  from  that  of  (lie  Governor-general ; lie  con- 
ceives the  institution  to  be  useless  and  mischievous,  not  necessary  lor  the  diffusion  of 
instruction  in  the  languages  made  the  test  of  qualification  for  the  public  service,  because  the 
same  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  commanded  without  lectures,  by  making  it  the  condition  of 
employment,  and  retaining  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  degree  ofknow- 
leclge  readied.  The  institution  has  appeared  to  him  mischievous, because  extravagance  and 
ilcht  have  seemed  to  him  inseparable  from  a plan  which  collected  many  young  men  together, 

P, ce<^  ^hem  within  the  influence  of  the  temptations  offered  by  a metropolis.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  proceeded,  in  the  minute  alluded  to,  to  explain  the  course  he  would  recommend  to 
Pursned  with  the  junior  servants,  under  the  supposition  of  the  college  being  abolished. 
VV  c beg  to  reter  your  honourable  Court  to  the  minute  itself  for  a more  full  explanation  of  the 
views  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  on  this  important  question.  Supposi  ng  the  maintenance  of  the 

^o ver^Or-g^ieial  to  Us  future  management,  and 
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Lordship  for  the  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the  college  by  vesting  the  secretary  with  

increased  powers.  Appendix  (L.) 

13.  The  honourable  Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley’s  minute  is  recorded  as  noted  in  the  margin.  This  

gentleman’s  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the  Governor-general  as  to  the  expediency  of  Gons. 
maintaining  the  college,  the  advantages  of  which  in  raising  the  qualifications  of  the  service  ^ ^une  !829. 
are  dilated  upon  ns  having  fallen  within  his  personal  experience  and  observation.  The  evil 

of  debt  and  extravagance  Mr.  Bay  ley  considers  to  be  much  reduced,  blit  to  require  the  further 
efforts  of  Government,  and  particularly  of  the  college  officers,  for  its  complete  correction. 

Mr.  Bayley  concurred  with  the  Governor-general  in  the  expediency  of  soliciting  from  your 

honourable  Court  the  means  of  relieving  Government  from  the  expense,  and  the  service  from 

the  burden  and  discredit,  of  retaining  individuals  in  the  college  for  long  periods  who  failed  to 

attain  the  required  qualification  ; hut  Mr.  Bayley  doubted  if  it  would  be  found  expedient  in 

practice  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  secretary  in  the  manner  proposed,  which  seemed  to  him 

calculated  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  college  council  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 

discipline  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Bayley  supported  the  recommendations  of  the  college  from  Secretary 

council  before  referred  to  ; hut  for  the  particulars  of  liis  suggestions  and  sentiments,  we  ^tca^^Dec'iaas 

must  of  course  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  the  minute  itself,  which  is  amongst  the  papers  cons. 

transmitted.  We  have  added  nlso  some  other  correspondence  recorded  on  the  same  date,  2 June  1829. 

which,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  college,  lay  over  until  we  should  decide  upon  the 

retention  of  the  establishment  and  the  footing  on  which  it  should  be  maintained. 

14.  The  resolution  we  have  finally  come  to,  as  the  result  of  the  discussions  above  related, 
is  to  the  following  effect : “ Resolved,  that  the  college  of  Fort  William  on  its  present  footing, 
under  the  option  left  to  the  Government  by  paras.  23  and  24  of  the  letter  of  the  honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  17th  December  1S27,  be  maintained.  That  with  a view  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils  which  are  principally  to  he  ascribed  to  the  want  of  discipline  nnd  to 
insubordination,  and  to  secure  the  full  benefit  which  the  institution  is  so  well  calculated  to 
afford,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  is  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a more 
active  and  direct  control  by  placing  all  the  writers,  whether  stationed  in  or  out  of  Calcutta, 
until  duly  qualified,  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  a single  officer,  subject  to  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Governor-general.  It  is  accordingly  further  resolved  that  the  secretary 
to  the  college  council  shall  be  vested  with  the  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  students,  whether  stationed  in  Calcutta  or  in  the  mofussil  That  for  breaches 
of  any  of  the  statutes  or  standing  orders,  that  officer  be  empowered  to  admonish  and  advise 
the  offender,  and  that  he  he  required  to  bring  all  instances  of  an  aggravated  nature  or 
repeated  irregularities  of  a lesser  grade  to  the  direct  notice  of  the  visitor,  by  whom  the 
necessity  for  laying  the  circumstances  before  Government,  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  the 
offending  party  from  the  Presidency,  will  bo  determined  on,  or  such  other  notice  taken  as 
the  case  may  appear  to  require.  Upon  all  points  not  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  the  secretary  will  ns  heretofore  report  to  the  college  council  and  obey  their  orders. 

That  that  officer  be  likewise  authorized  to  correspond  with  the  magistrates  and  other  civil 
officers  under  whom  the  students  who  may  have  been  removed,  are  placed,  respecting  their 
studies,  pursuits,  and  general  conduct 

“ Resolved  likewise  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  honourable  Court,  that  such  writers 
as  may  prove,  after  a sufficient  trial  and  the  failure  of  the  less  severe  degrees  of  punish- 
ment, to  be  incorrigibly  disobedient,  idlo,  and  extravagant,  should  ho  suspended  the  service 
and  sent  to  England,  reserving  to  the  individual  the  option  of  being  transferred  to  the 
military  branch  of  the  service,  in  which  a stricter  discipline  may  rescue  him  from  ruin, 
and  save  his  family  from  pain  and  disappointment.” 

15.  The  motives  which  have  induced  us  to  urge  on  your  honourable  Court  the  necessity 
of  providing  a means  of  relieving  the  service  and  the  state  from  the  burthen  of  maintaining 
unqualified  individuals,  are  explained  at  length  in  the  minute  of  the  Governor-general,  to 
which  we  again  refer  your  honourable  Court. 

16.  Under  the  system  adopted,  and  which  has  your  entire  approbation,  a competent 
knowledge  of  two  of  the  languages  of  the  country  is  the  condition  of  employment  under 
which  every  writer  enters  the  service.  The  Government,  through  the  college  of  Fort  William, 
is  at  the  expense  of  conveying  tins  instruction ; and  it  appeal’s  by  calculation,  that  the  average 
charge  is  R*  6621  per  annum  for  each  individual.  We  have  heretofore  assumed  that  the 
requisite  knowledge  cau  be  attained  by  young  men  of  ordinary  talent  in  the  space  of  eight 
months,  but  we  are  prepared  to  assume  twelve  months  as  the  fit  probationary  period,  the 
charge  of  which  may  fairly  be  thrown  upon  the  Government.  But  there  are  young  men 
whose  residence  in  the  country  has  exceeded  two  years,  and  in  one  instance  two  years  and 
eleven  months,  hut  who  have  not  yet  qualified  themselves ; and  if  your  honourable  Court 
will  refer  to  the  register  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the-  college  council,  to 
which  we  have  above  directed  your  attention,  it  will  be  seen  that  instances  have  occurred  of 
persons  remaining  attached  to  the  college  for  four,  five,  and  even  six  years,  drawing  all  the 
while  their  college  allowances  in  Calcutta,  or  at  a mofussil  station,  but  rendering  to  Govern  - 
meut  no  equivalent  service.  This  we  can  only  characterize  as  an  intolerable  abuse  ; and 
if  your  honourable  Court  find  it  impossible  to  make  such  a selection  of  individuals  for  the 
civil  service  as  will  protect  us  from  such  a consequence,  the  remedy  must,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  he  applied  in  this  country,  either  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  resolution,  or  by  dis- 
continuing the  allowance  assigned  to  students,  and  placing  the  disqualified  individuals  on 

the  footing  of  servants  out  of  employ,  until  the  receipt  of  special  orders  on  the  case  from  Cons, 
your  honourable  Court.  One  individual  has  already  been  placed  by  us  in  this  preclica-  2i  Aug.  1828. 
meut,  atfdi td'sj/hfch! Jilrop^liled  fcolnppdyUt^ei puteon  l J nil  N°  28  to  30- 
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uo t sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  either  plan,  o 
ib,  to  recommend  that  it  should  he  adopted. 

•I'.  If  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  Government  that  the  ( 
secretary  in  particular,  should  exercise  a supervision  overth 
and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  college  council  any  striking 
viduals  may  fall,  more  especially  in  matters  of  expense,  in  c 
corrective  may  he  applied,  we  would  beg  to  suggest  that  i 
the  right  honourable  the  visitor,  as  their  duties  in  this  res 
present,  or,  if  understood,  are  certainly  inadequately  perfon 
occurs  to  us  to  submit  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  ad\ 
were  permanently  appropriated  in  the  writers’  buildings,  ■ 
students  at  all  times,  and  generally  tlie  whole  of  them,  rec 
some  of  the  professors  and  examiners.  If  the  principal  co! 
together,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  different  and  disfc 
the  case,  they  would  be  enabled  to  take  au  useful  and  e 
and  controlling  the  college  discipline,  and  at  the  same  tim. 
he  afforded  to  the  more  diligent  of  the  young  men  for  culti 
preceptors,  and  obtaining  their  assistance  out  of  the  lecti 
their  studies,  from  which  much  advantage  must  at  all  tim< 

.5.  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  plan  of  study 
determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  members,  to  ; 
books  now  used  at  the  Persian  lecture,  by  substituting  for 
Seir  Mutakherin,  or  History  of  Modern  India,  which  has  hi 
form  at  the  press  of  the  General  Education  Committee, 
by  Government.  Being  of  opinion,  also,  on.  a general  rev 
the  use  of  the  Persian  student,  that  a compilation  after  • 
selections,  comprising  a variety  of  extracts  from  the  best  st 
and  would  be  eminently  useful  as  a class-book,  we  sir 
authority  to  employ  a competent  officer  in  the  preparati 
reatnaiiiedubyd  th&  emetes  .@sc&wmmeix.t^iwkkhiiprohibit  01 
involving  an  increased  expenditure. 

G.  It  being  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  college  corn 
fivJi-mnnf.  veenrrp.uep..  and  ouerate  to  disturb  ami  inter 
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uo t sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  either  plan,  o 
ib,  to  recommend  that  it  should  he  adopted. 

•I'.  If  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  Government  that  the  ( 
secretary  in  particular,  should  exercise  a supervision  overth 
and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  college  council  any  striking 
viduals  may  fall,  more  especially  in  matters  of  expense,  in  c 
corrective  may  he  applied,  we  would  beg  to  suggest  that  i 
the  right  honourable  the  visitor,  as  their  duties  in  this  res 
present,  or,  if  understood,  are  certainly  inadequately  perfon 
occurs  to  us  to  submit  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  ad\ 
were  permanently  appropriated  in  the  writers’  buildings,  ■ 
students  at  all  times,  and  generally  tlie  whole  of  them,  rec 
some  of  the  professors  and  examiners.  If  the  principal  co! 
together,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  different  and  disfc 
the  case,  they  would  be  enabled  to  take  au  useful  and  e 
and  controlling  the  college  discipline,  and  at  the  same  tim. 
he  afforded  to  the  more  diligent  of  the  young  men  for  culti 
preceptors,  and  obtaining  their  assistance  out  of  the  lecti 
their  studies,  from  which  much  advantage  must  at  all  tim< 

.5.  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  plan  of  study 
determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  members,  to  ; 
books  now  used  at  the  Persian  lecture,  by  substituting  for 
Seir  Mutakherin,  or  History  of  Modern  India,  which  has  hi 
form  at  the  press  of  the  General  Education  Committee, 
by  Government.  Being  of  opinion,  also,  on.  a general  rev 
the  use  of  the  Persian  student,  that  a compilation  after  • 
selections,  comprising  a variety  of  extracts  from  the  best  st 
and  would  be  eminently  useful  as  a class-book,  we  sir 
authority  to  employ  a competent  officer  in  the  preparati 
reatnaiiiedubyd  th&  emetes  .@sc&wmmeix.t^iwkkhiiprohibit  01 
involving  an  increased  expenditure. 

G.  It  being  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  college  corn 
fivJi-mnnf.  veenrrp.uep..  and  ouerate  to  disturb  ami  inter 
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17  But  we  arc  not  insensible  of  the  mischief  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public  service, 
•which  results  ordinarily  from  such  severity,  through  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  incurring 
debt  to  provide  for  the  current  expenses  of  his  living.  Upon  subsequent  admission  to 
the  service,  this  becomes,  of  course,  a disparaging  circumstance  m tho  estimate  of  the 
individual's  character  and  value  as  a public  servant. 

IS  Your  honourable  Court  has,  in  the  28th  paragraph  of  your  despatch,  under  reply, 
declared  debt  to  be  a disqualification  for  office,  and  you  have  enjoined  ns,  m strong  lon- 
euacre  to  consider  unfitness  from  this  cause  an  invariable  ground  of  exclusion.  The 
Governor-general  has  stated  in  his  minute,  the  embarrassment  lie  feels  iu  consequence  of 
the  peremptory  nature  of  this  order  : there  are  i ndividuals  in  all  ranks  of  the  service  known 
to  be  deeply  involved  : if  they  are  put  out  of  employ,  in  what  manner  are  their  debts  to 
bo  paid  ? With  respect  to  the  junior  servants,  whose  case  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
immediately  in  contemplation,  it  is  the  desire  of  your  honourable  Court,  that  those  found 
to  incur  debt  shall  be  apprized  that  payment  of  the  same  must  be  procured  through  their 
friends  and  relations  in  England,  as  the  condition  of  their  obtaining  employment  in  the 
country  ; and  shall  lists  he  furnished  of  the  individuals  who  fall  under  this  ground  of  dis- 
qualification, in  order  that  a communication  on  the  subject  may  bo  made  through  your 
honourable  Court  to  their  friends  in  England  ? These  are  questions  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  Governor-general,  as  requiring  to  be  submitted  to  your  honourable 
Court,  with  a request  for  specific  instructions  on  the  subject. 

19.  The  embarrassment  which  arises  in  regard  to  the  debts  of  the  junior  servants  is,  iu 
our  opinion,  a circumstance  in  favour  of  the  course  recommended  by  us  to  be  followed 
towards  those  who  fail  to  attain  the  required  qualification  in  a given  time  ; for  the  defaulters 
in  the  study  of  the  languages  are  ordinarily  the  most  inconsiderate  in  matters  of  expense ; 
and  if  perpetual  exclusion  from  office  is  to  be  inflicted  ns  the  consequence  of  debt,  it  will 
be  merciful  to  the  individual  that  he  should  early  he  romoved  from  a service  in  which  his 
future  prospects  are  so  hopeless. 

We  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

Fort  William,  \ (signed;  W.  BentincL 

30tli  June  1829.  j W.  B.  Buyley. 

C.  T.  Metcalfe. 


(28.)  Letter  from 
the  College  Coun- 
cil, with  Minutes 
of  the  several 
Members  of  tho 
Council,  8cc. 

20  Fob.  1829. 


(28.)— LETTER  from  the  Council  of  the  Calcutta  College,  to  H.  T.  Prhtmsp,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  Government,  dated  February  20,  1 829. 

Sir, 

We  have  now  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  18th  Sep- 
tember last,  and  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  the  accompanying  copies  of  minutes  containing  our  sentiments  on  the 
means  of  improving  the  existing  system  of  discipline  anil  study  in  tho  college  of  Fort 
William,  and  correcting  any  acknowledged  defects,  together  with  copies  of  communications 
from  tho  collego  officers  on  the  same  subject. 

2,  From  the  tenor  of  these  documents,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  will  perceive  it 
to  he  our  opinion,  that  the  present  system  of  the  college  neither-  requires  material  altera- 
tion, nor  is  susceptible  of  any  great  and  extensive  improvements.  In  our  minutes  recorded 
on  the  7th  August  last,  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  general  operation  and  effects  of 
the  institution  under  the  course  of  management  latterly  pursued,  are  satisfactory  and 
beneficial,  and  that  it  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  the  evils  imputed  to  it  by  the  honour- 
able the  Court  of  Directors,  although  we  did  not  claim  for  the  college  of  Fort  William  the 
merit  of  being  exempt  from  nil  defects,  nor  deny  that  the  system  in  some  of  its  minor 
details  might  admit  of  modification  and  amendment.  Since  the  date  above  referred  to, 
we  have  witnessed,  with  cordial  satisfaction,  the  introduction  of  a very  essential  practical 
improvement  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  students,  the  strict  enforcement 
of  existing  statutes,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution  generally, 
by  the  right  honourable  the  visitor ; and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  conviction  that 
the  college  of  Fort  William  is  now  in  as  high  a state  of  efficiency  as  it  can  ever  reasonably 
be  expected  to  attain,  whether  reference  is  had  to  die  diligence  and  application  of  the 
general  body  of  the  students,  or  to  them  correct  moral  demeanor,  and  freedom  from  habits 
of  extravagance,  and  consequent  pecuniary  involvement. 

3.  In  deliberating  on  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  modifying  the  statutes,  with  the  view 
to  establish  a more  perfect  system  of  discipline  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  it  could  not 
fail  to  strike  us,  that  the  existing  laws  are  defective  iu  not  providing  some  penalty  or  means  of 
coercion  intermediate  between  the  too  frequently  inadequate  corrective  of  a reprimand  and 
the  extreme  measure  of  expulsion.  It  was  suggested  by  the  president,  that  confinement  to 
rooms,  or  the  imposition  of  tasks,  on  the  principle  followed  in  our  English  universities,  might 
he  expediently  resorted  to,  as  a check  upon  the  propensity  to  idleness ; and  it  appeared  to  the 
second  member,  that  there  is  a class  of  offences  to  which  the  last  mentioned  punishment 
would  he  very  properly  applicable,  such  as  that  of  absence  from  Calcutta  without  leave, 
disorderly  conduct  in  the  buildings,  non-attendance  at  lectures,  without  sufficient  cause 
assigned,  and  continued  wilful  neglect  of  calls  for  explanation  on  various  points  made  in  the 
name  of  the  collego  council.  After  a full  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  question, 
however,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  finding  that  tho  opinions  of  the  college  officers  are 
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not  sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  either  plan,  ox-  the  practicability  of  enforcing 
it,  to  recommend  that  it  should  be  adopted. 

■k  It  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  Government  that  the  college  officers  generally,  and  the 
secretary  in  particular,  should  exercise  a supervision  over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  students, 
and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  college  council  any  striking  irregularities  into  which  indi- 
viduals may  fall,  move  especially  in  matters  of  expense,  in  order  that  a prompt  aud  effectual 
corrective  may  he  applied,  we  would  beg  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  so  instructed  by 
the  right  honourable  the  visitor,  as  their  duties  in  this  respect  are  not  well  understood  tit 
present,  or,  if  understood,  are  certainly  inadequately  performed.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  it 
occur*!  to  us  to  submit  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  advantageous  arrangement  ifrooms 
were  permanently  appropriated  in  the  writers’  buildings,  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  at  all  times,  and  generally  the  whole  of  them,  reside,  for  the  accommodation  of 
some  of  the  professors  arid  examiners.  If  the  principal  college  officers  were  thus  collected 
together,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  town,  as  is  now 
the  case,  they  would  be  enabled  to  take  an  useful  and  effective  share  in  superintending 
and  controlling  the  college  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  important  facility  would  thus 
be  afforded  to  the  more  diligent  of  the  young  men  for  cultivating  an  intercourse  with  their 
preceptors,  and  obtaining  their  assistance  out  of  the  lecture-room  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies,  from  which  much  advantage  must  at  all  times  ensue. 

a,  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  plan  of  study  followed  in  the  college,  we  have 
determined,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  members,  to  adopt  an  alteration  in  the  class- 
books  now  used  at  the  Persian  lecture,  by  substituting  for  the  Gulistan,  a work  called  the 
Seif  Mutakberin,  or  History  of  Modern  India,  which  lias  been  lately  printed  in  an  abridged 
form  at  the  press  of  the  General  Education  Committee.  This,  we  trust,  will  be  approved 
by  Government.  Being  of  opinion,  also,  on  a general  review  of  the  works  available  for 
the  use  of  the  Persian  student,  that  a compilation  after  the  model  of  the  Hindoostaneo 
selections,  comprising  a variety  of  extracts  from  the  best  standard  authors,  is  much  wanted 
and  would  bo  eminently  useful  as  a class-book,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  request 
authority  to  employ  a competent  officer  in  the  preparation  of  such  a work,  were  we  not 
restrained  by  the  orders  of  Government,  which  prohibit  our  bringing  forward  any  measure 
involving  an  increased  expenditure. 

(i.  It  being  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  college  council  that  the  examiuations  are  of 
too  frequent  recurrence,  and  operate  to  disturb  and  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  study, 
we  recommend  that  they  should  hereafter  be  held  quarterly,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  every 
two  months,  allowing  individual  students  as  at  present  to  he  examined  intermediately,  on 
their  own  application,  when  they  are  considered  likely  to  pass. 

7.  A reference  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  also,  having  satisfied  us,  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  students  are  unable  to  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  two  oriental  lan- 
guages in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  months,  whilst  the  understood  limit  of  a residence  in  the 
college  is  eight  months,  although  there  is  no  provision  of  any  statute  expressly  fixing  tlmt 
term;  wo  are  disposed  to  recommend  some  relaxation  in  the  above  respect,  more  especially 
in  the  case  ol' writers  who  coma  to  India,  as  now  often  happens,  unacquainted  even  with 
the  grammar  and  first  principles  of  the  languages  which  they  have  to  acquire.  There  is 
evidently  no  good  in  fixing  a standard  that  cannot  generally  bo  attained.  It  disheartens 
the  young  man  of  moderate  talents,  and  dissatisfies  the  student  who  succeeds  and  finds, 
after  all  his  exertions,  that  he  has  only  accomplished  what  is  expected  of  every  one. 
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Wc  have  the  honour  to  be,  fee. 

College  of  Fort  William,  1 (signed)  II.  ShaJce&pcar. 

20th  February  1821).  J - A.  Stirling. 

If.  12.  lilacnagltten. 


Mr.  Shuftcapeur's  Minute. 

Am.  that  we  can  he  considered  to  have  pledged  ourselves  to  in  the  concluding  part  of 
our  letter,  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsop,  is,  that  when  it  shall  have  been  decided 
that  the  collogo  should  stiuid,  we  would  suggest  any  measures  that  we  might  consider 
calculated  to  improve  the  present  system  of  management.  I confess  I am  somewhat 
puzzled  to  say  what  those  measures  should  he. 

It  does  not  strike  me,  on  a careful  perusal  of  the  chapter  of  statutes  enacted  for  the  college, 
that  they  require  any  material  modifications.  The  difficulty  consists  in  their  strict  enforce- 
ment, without  the  risk  of  producing  the  very  evils  that  we  axe  most  solici  tous  to  prevent. 

'flic  student  inattentive  to  his  studies  is  first  admonished  by  a professor,  then  by  tlm 
college  council,  and  then  he  is  reported  to  Government,  with  a view  to  his  being  removed 
to  a station  in  the  interior  of  the  countvy.  _ . 

This  is  the  only  penalty,  and  wlieu  resorted  to,  it  brings  with  it  a train  of  evils,  which 
are  attended  with  very  serious  consequences  to  the  young  man’s  future  prospects. 

lie  burrows  money  to  enable  him  to  leave  Calcutta ; lie  is  unable  to  procure  teachers  to 
accompany  him,  without  a salary  double  tlmt  allowed  by  the  college  ; left  entirely  to 
himself,  habits  of  idleness  become  confirmed,  and  months  pass  away  without  his  qualifying 
lih itself  to  enter  upon  the  public  service. 

I speak  from  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  I firmly  believe  that,  m nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  such  is  the  career  of  the  rusticated  student. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  devise  some  method  of  correcting  the 
propensity  to  idleness,  without  having  recourse  to  the  harsh  measure  ol  removal. 
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Can  this  be  done  by  impositions,  or  by  confinement  of  the  idler  to  his  rooms?  Not 
having  been  at  college  myself,  I cannot  judge  how  far  such  measures  are  had  recourse  to 
at  home,  but  I should  imagine  that  there  must  he  some  mode  of  coercion  short  of  actual 
expulsion  at  the  universities  which  might  perhaps  be  introduced  with  effect  here.  I 
content  myself  with  throwing  out  the  hint,  leaving  it  to  those  more  competent  than  myself 
to  decide  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a plan. 

Next  with  regard  to  debt,  we  are  enjoined  “to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
the  students  on  this  point,  and  to  consider  it  our  hounden  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
Government  every  particular  that  may  come  to  their  knowledge  on  the  sub  ject."  T know  not 
how  we  are  to  learn  this  accurately,  excepting  -from  the  secretary ; I think  the  secretary  should 
be  required  to  report  to  the  college  council  when  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  student 
is  exceeding  his  income,  or  involving  himself  in  debt  by  unncessary  expenses.  The  secretary 
possesses  very  minute  information,  of  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  equally  particular  in  bringing  to  our  notice  the  names  of  those  students  who 
may  evince  a disposition  to  prodigality  and  expensive  habits.  Banishment  from  Calcutta 
affords  the  only  hope  of  counteracting  such  propensities,  and  must  he  resorted  to  at  the  risk 
of  interruption  to  study  and  the  other  evils  of  removal  which  I have  before  enumerated. 

With  regal'd  to  the  course  of  study  followed  in  the  college,  I cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
impression,  that  it  would  be  far  more  practically  useful  if  it  were  directed  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  will  be  most  required  by  the  students  on  their  leaving 
college ; I mean  a knowledge  of  the  Regulations,  of  the  terms  and  forms,  and  of  the  lan- 
guage (for  it  may  almost  be  called  a language  of  itself)  in  which  the  business  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  of  our  collectors’  offices,  and  of  our  correspondence  with  natives  is  carried  on. 

The  ability  and  application  requisite  to  master  the  knowledge  of  Hindoo  and  Maliomedan 
law  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  hut  a eonversancy  with  our  Regulations  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  translated,  is  within  the  compass  of  very  moderate  talents;  while  reading  and 
translating  petitions  and  law  proceedings,  reports  of  causes  or  orders  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  the  management  of  the  revenue,  would  qualify  men  much  better  for 
entering  on  the  public  service,  than  the  books  and  papers  which  at  present  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  students.  Such  matters,  however,  form  no  part  of  their  tuition,  nor  are 
they  alluded  to,  excepting  in  one  solitary  instance,  viz.  the  21st  section  of  the  statutes. 

In  the  abstract  of  the  Bombay  rules  published  in  the  papers  at  this  presidency,  in 
August  last,  I observe  the  following,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  our  imitation. 

The  junior  servants  when  sent  to  reside  in  the  interior,  until  they  qualify  themselves,  sue 
employed  as  supernumerary  assistants,  in  such  mode  sis  to  promote,  not  interrupt,  their 
studies ; and  in  cases  when  the  collectors  report  that  they  have  been  useful  in  aiding  them  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties,  they  will  he  deemed  entitled  to  100  rupees  extra  per  mensem. 
It  is  required  that  the  young  men  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Regulations  of 
Government ; for  which  purpose,  hooks  are  furnished  to  them  at  the  public  expense. 

In  the  examinations,  they  are  required  to  translate  vivil  voce  from  letters  and  petitions, 
and  to  perform  written  translations  of  that  description  or  from  the  Government  Regula- 
tions, and  to  he  able  to  understand  and  reply  to  questions  “ on  all  common  commercial, 
revenue,  and  judicial  subjects.” 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  the  advocate  of  dulness,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  urged  by  those  who,  I am  willing  to  allow,  are  better  judges  than  myself  of  what 
is  practicable  .in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  I cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without 
recommending  that  the  nominal  time  allowed  for  a student  to  qualify  in  two  languages  be 
extended  from  eight  to  twelve  months. 

I know  no  good  in  fixing  a standard  that  cannot  be  attained  by  more  than  one  in  ten 
(which  I take  to  he  the  average) ; it  disheartens  the  young  man  of  moderate  talents,  and 
dissatisfies  the  student  who  succeeds,  and  who  finds,  after  all  his  exertions,  that  he  has 
only  accomplished  what  was  expected  of  every  one. 

A general  rule  that  cannot  be  generally  acted  up  to,  must  he  a had  one. 

I am  also  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  quarterly  instead  of  two-monthly 
examinations,  allowing  students  as  at  present  to  he  examined  intermediately,  if  they  are 
considered  likely  to  pass.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  examinations  now  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  time  of  the  college  officers,  and,  I believe,  interferes  in  some  degree  with 
the  regular  lectures.  The  alteration  will  not  militate  against  any  existing  statute. 
October  30th,  1828.  (signed)  shakespear. 


Mr.  Stirling's  Minute. 

I iiave  detained  the  minute  of  the  president  for  an  unreasonably  long  period,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  I have  experienced  in  making  up  my  inind  relative  to 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  suggestions 
tuition  °fteied’  fol’  imProvmg  tlie  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  of  college  discipline  and 

At  the  time  when  we  received  the  letter  of  Mi-.  Secretary Prinsep,  dated  26tliSeptember  last, 
rply  1,m™rdlafcely>  V pointing  out  respectfully  that  the  meaning 
Iw  If  s 0i  0Ur  adJ‘:efS>  dilted  7th  August  last,  had  been  misapprehended 

by  Government.  Venturing,  as  we  did,  to  differ  from  the  view  taken  in  the  letter  of  the 

’rioted  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit  honourable 
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honourable  Court  of  Directors,  relative  to  the  ordinary  consequences  of  a residence  in  the 
institution  under  our  control,  we  had  certainly  no  intention  of  pledging  ourselves  to  suggest 
remedies  for  delects  whose  existence  we  denied,  or  to  propose  arrangements  for  the  cor- 
rection of  evils,  which  we  had  endeavoured  to  show  are  not  justly  chargeable  to  the  college 
of  Fort  William.  Our  meaning  was  simply  that,  if  it  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  college, 
we  proposed  to  submit  to  Government,  at  o future  period,  the  result  of  our  deliberations  on 
various  suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  our  minutes  and  during  the  course  of 
discussion  calculated  to  effect  amendments  of  a partial  and  limited  character,  in  a system 
which  we  considered  to  be  generally  effective  and  beneficial. 

I feel  the  samedifficulty  as  the  president, in  now  coming  forward  with  the  suggestion  of  any 
specific  measures  for  the  amel  ioration  of  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  institution  and  the 
correction  of  acknowledged  defects.  In  truth,  a most  essential  improvement  has  been  already 
practically  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the  right  honourable  the  visitor,  viz.  the  strict 
and  punctual  enforcement  of  the  existing  statutes  ; and  the  examples  recently  made  of  some 
incorrigible  idlers ; the  determination  now  known  and  felt  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  highest 
authority  to  enforce  attention  to  collegiate  duties ; the  prompt  removal  from  Calcutta  of 
students  labouring  under  sentence  of  rustication,  and  the  more  effectual  character  which  has 
been  given  to  that  measure  when  carried  into  execution,  seem  to  me  calculated  to  accom- 
plish more  in  the  way  both  of  stimulus  and  prevention,  than  could  be  expected  from  any 
fresh  code  of  regulations,  however  carefully  framed  and  ingeniously  devised. 

As  noticed  by  Mr.  Shakespear,  under  the  present  system,  the  only  penalty  which  the 
college  council  has  the  means  of  indicting,  consists  in  reporting  the  offending  students  to 
Government  for  expulsion.  I agree  with  the  president  in  thinking  that  as  the  infliction  of 
this  punishment  is  attended  in  many  cases  with  serious  and  permanent  evil  to  the  individual 
offender,  it  should  not  bo  resorted  to  on  slight  grounds  and  without  sufficient  discrimination  ; 
also  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  devise  some  mode  of  coercion  intermediate  between 
this  extreme  measure  and  the  too  frequently  inadequate  corrective  of  a reprimand.  Personal 
confinement  to  rooms  appears  to  me  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  the  state  of  society  and 
feeling  which  exists  here,  and  it  does  not  strike  me  that  the  imposition  of  severe  tasks  or 
exercises  would  be  applicable  generally  as  a check  upon  idleness,  because  the  influence  of 
the  same  propensity  which  causes  the  regular  duty  to  be  systematically  neglected,  would, 

I suppose,  equally  prevent  the  performance  cf  any  extra  labour ; but  I conceive  that  there 
are  some  offenees'which  might  be  appropriately  visited  with  the  last-mentioned  punishment, 
such  as  that  of  absence  from  Calcutta  without  leave,  disorderly  conduct  in  the  buildings,  non- 
attendance  at  lectures  without  sufficient  cause  assigned,  and  continued  wilful  neglect  of 
calls  for  explanation  on  various  points  made  by  desire  of  the  college  council.  The  alternative 
of  non-performance  of  the  imposition  within  a reasonable  period  must  of  course  be  in  every 
instance  immediate  expulsion.  I have  two  or  three  cases  in  ray  recollection,  where,  had.  it 
been  in  our  power  to  impose  some  task,  which  would  have  operated  as  a penalty  for  violation 
of  the  college  statutes,  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  report  the  offenders  to 
Government,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  with  a view  to  their  removal  from  the  institution. 
Altogether,  therefore,  I.  concur  in  the  expediency  of  attempting  the  system  of  impositions  to 
the  limited  extent  above  indicated,  whilst  I am  by  no  means  sanguine  in  anticipating  any 
decided  benefit  from  its  adoption. 

It  appears  to  me  a practical  defect  in  the  present  system  that  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
students,  more  especially  in  regal'd  to  pecuidary  matter's,  is  not.  in  ore  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  college  council.  I imagine  it  to  be  the  duty 
(unquestionably  a most  invidious  and  disagreeable  one)  of  the  college  officers  generally,  and 
of  the  secretary  in  particular,  who  occupies  rooms  in  the  principal  range  of  buildings,  and 
holds  constant  intercourse  with  the  students  at  large,  to  bring  to  our  notice  any  marked 
deviations  from  those  habits  of  prudence,  economy,  and  sobriety  which  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution prescribe ; but  although  instances  of  extravagance  and  irregularity  must  not  unfre- 
quently  occur,  such  are  rarely  or  never  brought  to  our  notice  in  a specific  and  tangible  shape, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  our  conclusions  regarding  the  conduct  and  character  of  individuals 
ou  the  most  vogue  and  insufficient  grounds.  If  it  be  really,  as  I suppose,  the  duty  of  the 
college  officers  to  take  cognizance  of  and  report  instances  of  prodigality  and  extreme  irre- 
gularity ns  they  occur,  it  seems  desirable  that  attention  to  it  should  be  enforced  by  a distinct 
declare, tion  of  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  Government  on  this  material  and  important 
point. 

I would  here  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  the  denial  to  .the  college  officers  (with 
exception  to  the  secretary)  of  the  privilege  of  occupying  rooms  in  the  writers  buildings, 
and  their  dispersion  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  must.operate  in  a serious  degree  both 
to  incapacitate  them  for  maintaining  a watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  students 
beyond  the  hour  of  lecture,  aud  also  to  prevent  their  affording  much  valuable  instruction 
out  of  the  lecture  room  to  those  young  men  who  might  be  desirous  of  cultivating  an  inter- 
course with  their  preceptors,  and  applying  to  them  for  private  and  extra  officiaL  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  If  the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the 
college  officers  were  brought  together  in  the  writers’  buildings  or  the  immediate  vicinity, 
I conceive  that  their  services,  both  individually  and  collectively,  might  be  turned  to  far 
more  useful  account  than  is  at  present  feasible,  and  that  a much-  stricter  and  more  regular 
system  of  supervision  might  then  be  introduced,  by  employing  them  as  a subordinate 
council  on  the  principle  suggested  in  Mr.  Macuaghten’s  minute  of  last  August 

With  respect  to  the  system  of  tuition  pursued  in  the  college  of  bort  William,  I am  of 
opinion 

classical  writers,  and  I should  be  sorry  to  see  the  transiations  ol  the  ivegmatronsana  papeis 
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relating  to  tl>e  business  of  our  courts  of  justice  and  revenue  cutchemes,  substituted  for  the 
present  course  of  reading  ; a person  conversant  with  the  best  standard  1 ersian  authors  can. 
find  no  difficulty  in  mastering  the  technicalities  and  peculiar  phraseology  ot  the  language 
of  our  public  tribunals,  after  a very  little  practice  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a knowledge 
of  the  latter  alone  can  never  render  him  a correct  and  competent  oriental  scholar.  R 
mjcrhfc  however.be  an  improvement  in  tlie  course  of  lectures  in  the  Persian  department,  if 
a somewhat  different  and  more  enlarged  choice  of  authors  were  made.  At  present  the 
attention  of  the  Persian  student  is  devoted  exclusively  to  hooks  ol  fables  and  moral  tales, 
■whilst  the  many  excellent  historical  writings  which  that  language  contains  arc  wholly 
neglected.  The  celebrated  history  of  India,  called  the  feeiv  Mutakherm,  a work  winch 
exhibits  the  purest  specimen  extant  of  the  Persian  language,  as  used  in  the  modem  diplo- 
matic correspondence  and  state  papers  of  Ilindoostan,  is  now  available  for  the  use  of  t lie 
student,  in  the  abridgement  lately  printed  at  the  press  of  the  General  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction ; and  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  adoption  of  it  as  a class-book  would  bo 
highly  desirable,  more  particularly  as  the  examination  papers  given  to  the  students  arc 
frequently  taken  Rom  Ferishtch  and  other  historians.  The  above  is,  ot  course,  a point 
which  the  college  council  is  competent  to  settle  iu  communication  with  its  officers, auil  wo  need 
not  trouble  Government,  I presume,  by  making  it  a subject  of  reference  to  that  authority. 

Although  not  immediately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject  oi  college  studies, 

I may  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  orders  ot  the 
honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  abolishing  pecuniary  rewards  for  the  acquisition  by  their 

junior  civil  servants  of  a knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  a.ud  Hahomedan  laws  in  the  learned 
languages  of  India  and  Arabia,  are  much  to  be  lamented.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
policy  which  dictated  those  orders,  their  effect  has  been  to  suppress  the  study  altogether, 
as  no  young  man  can  be  expected  to  engage  in  a severe  and  gratuitous  labour,  involving 
considerable  expense  in  books  and  teachers,  without  the  prospect  ot  some  direct  and  adequate 
remuneration.  Nor  with  the  promise  of  a lnrge  reward,  "was  the  number  who  embarked 
in  that  difficult  undertaking  ever  so  great  ns  to  impose  by  their  success  any  serious  drain 
on  the  public  finances.  As  things  now  stand,  the  period  is  probably  not  very  far  distant 
when  there  will  not  he  throughout  the  service  a judge  possessing  an  accurate  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  we  profess  to  administer  to  the  natives  in  matters  of  civil 
jurisdiction;  nor  a single  civilian  qualified  to  take  a seat  in  the  Committees  and  Hoards 
of  Examination,  which,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  indispensable  to  constitute  lor  tho 
efficient  superintendence  of  our  native  colleges,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  qualifications 
of  native  candidates  for  public  employment. 

With  regard  to  the  rale  established  at  Bombay,  which  the  president  recommends  for 
imitation  here,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  every  student  sent  into  the  mofussil  should  lie 
required  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  that  it  will  bo 
better  to  continue  to  attach  the  stigma  of  disqualification  for  all  public  employment  what- 
soever to  the  writer  who  has  failed  to  attain  the  prescribed  quantum  of  knowledge  in 
Persian  and  one  of  the  vernacular  dialects.  It  seems  also  rather  inconsistent  to  declare, 
first,  that  a certain  extent  aud  description  of  attainment  are  requisite  to  qualify  1'nr  tliu 
public  service,  and  then  to  allow  the  disqualified  student  not  only  to  bo  employed  iu  such 
service,  but  actually  to  receive  a reward  for  rendering  useful  assistance. 

I concur  both  with  the  president  and  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Macnaghlcii,  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that;  any  huge 
proportion  of  the  students  will  pass  through  the  college  in  eight  months.  At  the  same  time, 
as  there  is  no  rule  in  force  which  says  that  they  shall  do  so,  and  we  should  certainly  not 
recommend  the  removal  of  any  young  man  who  might  appear  to  be  making  a good  use  of 
his  time  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  merely  because  lie  had  completed  that  period  of 
residence,  I would  rather  avoid  making  a declaration,  that  a year  is  tho  term  recognized 
and  allowed  for  the  completion  of  a writer's  studies  in  college,  because  I think  the  tendency 
of  such  a rule  would  be  to  induce  many  to  relax  in  then-  exertions,  and  that  it  would 
operate  on  the  whole  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  who  at  present  emancipate  them- 
selves in  from  eight  to  ten  montlis. 

Before  coining  to  any  determination  regarding  the  diminution  proposed  by  the  president 
in  the  frequency  of  the  periodical  examinations,  I recommend  that  we  consult  the  opinions 
of  the  college  officers,  both  as  to  the  effects,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  tho  present  system, 
and  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  suggested  modification. 

18th  December  1828.  (signed)  A.  Stirling- 


Mr.  Macnaghten's  Minute. 

1.  When  we  received  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsep's  letter  of  tho  26tli  of  September  lust,  it 
was  my  opinion  that  we  should  immediately  address  Government,  and  respectfully  point 
ont  the  erroneous  construction  wliich  had  been  put  upon  our  former  lettor. 

2.  It  was,  I believe,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tlie  college  council,  that  the  institution 
under  their  superintendence  is,  in  its  present  slate,  as  efficient  as  coukl  be  reasonably 
expected,  and  that  the  system  itself  is  excellent,  and  not  justly  chargeable  with  tho  evils 
imputed  to  it. 

.1.  That  it  might  be  susceptible  of  some  improvements  in  its  minor  details,  we  did  not 
1 1 BtaijyanuCglidag ' tat1 W MntS  advisable,  I 

stated  in  my  former  minute. 


4.  Studies 
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4.  Studies  ore  prosecuted  with  vigour.  Discipline  is  efficiently  maintained.  As  fiu-  as  we 
know,  instances  of  dissipation  and  extravagance  rarely  occur ; and  in  short,  it  is  my  firm 
belief,  that  there  exists  not  in  any  part  of  the  world  a body  of  young  men  whose  conduct  is 
more  exemplary  and  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the  students  of  the  college  of  Fort  William. 

5.  I do  not  think  that  any  additional  measures  of  coercion  are  necessary  : I cannot 
concur  in  the  president’s  suggestion  relative  to  confinement  or  impositions.  Our  institu- 
tion is  of  a very  anomalous  nature,  and  what  may  he  practised  iu  other  colleges  cannot 
therefore  be  held  applicable  to  this. 

(>.  Unquestionably  every  instance  of  extravagance  in  a student,  that  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  or  other  officer  of  the  college,  should  by  him,  be  immediately 
reported  to  ns,  and  were  it  practicable  to  provide  accommodation  in  tlie  buildings  for  the 
examiners  and  professors,  occasional  irregularities  might  be  prevented,  and  those  which 
do  occur  brought  to  notice. 

7.  In  the  president’s  proposition  of  altering  the  plan  of  study  now  in  use,  I am  sorry  I 
cannot  acquiesce.  The  official  language  used  in  the  interior  is  a mere  jargon,  subject  to 
no  rules  of  grammar,  and  composed  of  every  variety  of  language  ; a very  little  practice 
suffices  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  student  who  is  familiar  with  purer  dialects. 

8.  I decidedly  agree  with  the  president,  that  the  period  of  eight  months  is  too  short  for 
the  collegiate  career  of  ordinary  students;  but  I would  not  formally  extend  the  term  for 
the  reason  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Stirling ; and  I am  of  opinion,  that  quarterly  examinations 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

!).  I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  former  miniate,  nor  has  any 
thing  since  occured  to  my  mind  to  induce  me  to  think  those  suggestions  objectionable, 
cither  in  principle  or  practice.  The  college  appears  to  mo  to  be  working  well  in  every 
respect.  The  reins  of  discipline  hardly  require  to  be  held  more  tightly.  Incentives  to 
exertion  arc  doubtless  wanting,  and  if  the  state  of  the  public  finances  will  not  admit  of 
the  application  of  pecuniary  stimulants,  there  is  only  one  mode  left  of  rewarding  merit  and 
exciting  industry  ; namely,  by  showing  the  service  that  attainments  made  with  difficulty 
are  not  wholly  unprofitable,  as  well  to  the  state  as  to  the  possessor  of  them. 

Jan.  t) ill,  1829.  (signed)  IF.  II.  Macnugkton. 
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Rekamks  by  Captain  Buddell,  dated  9th  February,  1829. 

The  secretary  conceives  that  the  two  monthly  examinations  arc  of  great  advantage,  and 
ought  riot  to  be  dispensed  with.  They  must  expose  idle  and  careless  students,  and  give 
tile  diligen  t moro  frequent  opportunities  of  getting  done  with  their  labours.  They  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  lectures,  and  Ujfe  secretary  conceives,  whether  they  should  or  not, 
that  the  student  who  docs  all  lie  can  on  these  occasions,  is  far  more  usefully  employed 
than  ho  would  be  at  the  lectures.  If  the  period  between  the  examinations  were  longer, 
the  idle  would  make  the  moro  use  of  it.  The  secretary  conceives  the  Anwaree  Solielee  is 
hotter  than  any  other  single  book  that  could  be  substituted  for  it ; but  he  thinks,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  compile  a better  class  book  than  the  Anwaree. 


To  Captain  liuddell,  Secretary  to  the  College  Council. 

Sir, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  minutes  of  the  college  council  forwarded  for  my 
perusal,  I beg  to  offer  a few  observations  on  two  points  discussed  therein,  viz.  the  propo- 
sition for  altering  the  period  of  examinations  from  two-monthly  to  quarterly,  and  for 
introducing  new  Persian  class-books  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  that  language. 

With  regard  to  the  first  alteration,  it  might,  I imagine,  bo  effected  without  injury  to  the 
institution,  so  long  as  intermediate  examinations  arc  freely  granted  (as  at  present)  to  those 
who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  languages  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  their  being 
found  qualified.  It  is  true  that  the  approach  of  the  two-monthly  examinations  sometimes 
operates  as  a stimulant  to  an  indolent  student,  hut  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  lectures 
arc  never  more  neglected  than  immediately  after  an  examination.  With  respect  to  intro- 
ducing the  study  of  the  Regulations  in  Persian,  the  objections  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr. 
Macnaghten  are.  in  my  opinion,  quite  conclusive ; to  these  may  he  added,  the  great  difficulty 
to  a person  not  previously  conversant  with  the  English  originals,  of  understanding  them. 
The  abridgement  of  the  Seir  Mutakherin,  recommended  by  Mr.  Stirling,  Would  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  present  class-books,  and  I shall  be  happy,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  college  council,  to  substitute  it  for,  or  join  it  to,  any  of  the  books  now  in  use  for  the 
college  course. 

The  minutes  of  the  college  council  are  herewith  returned. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  </.  IF.  J.  Ouseloy, 

College  of  Fort  William, \ Professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian. 

January  27,  1S29.  J 
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Sir,  , 

The  remarks  I Lave  to  offer,  at  your  request,  upon  the  system  uow  pursued  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William  are  hut  few  and  unimportant,  its  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  require  any 
very  essential  modifications  to  render  it  as  adequate  as  any  establishment  of  the  kind  can  be, 
for  the  puiposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  the  persons  wlmui  itis  intended  to  instruct 
The  enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  college,  considering  the  age  and  character  of  the 
students,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  promoted  by  any  plan  of  literary  penalties  in  the  shape 
of  impositions,  nor  would  it  be  possible,  if  it  were  expedient,  to  indict  any  personal  priva- 
tions. The  only  effective  check  upon  irregularity  or  misconduct  will  be  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  that  the  college  council  will  never  fail  to  notice  them  with 
the  severity  they  deserve,  and  that  the  Government  will  invariably  act  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  council. 

It  is,  however,  desirable,  that  a distinction  should  be  made  between  idleness  ami 
incapacity  oftener  than  is  now,  perhaps,  the  case,  and  every  reasonable  indulgence  should 
be  accorded  to  a young  man  who  has  not  the  talent,  so  long  as  he  evinces  nu  anxiety,  to  lenra 
the  languages.  In  such  a case,  a period  of  delay  is  rather  justice  than  lenity,  and  possibly 
an  inferior  degree  of  exactness  in  the  performance  of  Lis  examination  exercises  might 
authorize  Lis  being  allowed  to  leave  college.  Tlie  reports  of  the  professors  on  this  subject 
might  be  expected  to  accompany  those  of  the  examiners,  that  the  council  might  exercise 
their  discretion  at  least  at  the  regular  periodical  examinations. 

That  the  examinations  are  now  much  too  frequent  canuot  be  questioned.  An  examina- 
tion every  two  months  is  a great  interruption  to  a regular  course  of  study,  especially  as, 
by  the  existing  regulations,  a student  may  have  an  examination  whenever  recommended 
for  it  by  a professor : as  long  os  these  occasional  examinations  are  allowed,  two  public 
examinations  in  the  year  are  amply  sufficient.  If  the  occasional  examinations  iuv  with- 
held, a public  examination  once  a quarter  may  take  place ; the  latter  would,  perhaps,  he 
preferable,  Three  months  are  as  short  an  interval  as  can  well  be  expected  to  give  a young 
man  the  degree  of  proficiency  of  which  he  fell  short  at  the  commencement  of  such  a period ; 
and  the  recurrence  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  hold  out  no  inducement  to  relax  in  appli- 
cation, under  an  impression  that  the  student  has  time  to  spare. 

The  period  of  eight  months  is  much  too  short  a stay  in  college  for  proficiency  in  two 
languages,  by  ordinary  abilities,  particularly  as,  in  some  instances,  no  previous  acquirement 
has  been  made.  A year  is  short  enough,  but  that  may  be  nominally  the  limit.  If  too 
much  protracted,  the  term  encourages  idleness  at  the  outset,  whilst,  if  too  contracted,  the 
student  learns  to  despair  of  accomplishing  what  is  expected  from  him  in  the  given  interval, 
and,  as  he  cannot  effect  all,  will  attempt  little  or  nothing. 

With  regard  to  any  course  of  reading  except  in  my  own  department,  I offer  my  opinion 
with  much  hesitation,  but  I cannot  think  that  the  perusal  of  the  translated  Regulations 
would  be  a successful  method  of  teaching  Persian  ; at  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  system  may  lie  improved  ; and. considering  that  high  proficiency  cannot  bo  attained 
witliin  the  given  time,  and  that  it  is  not  needed,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  attention  of  the 
young  men  is  profitably  directed  to  works  distinguished  for  a complicated  and  elaborate 
style.  On  this  account  it  will  probably  be  found  beneficial  to  substi  tute  the  Weir  Mutak- 
berin  for  the  Anwaree  Soheele,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stilling,  and  the  work  will  have  the 
advantage  of  being  read  with  that  interest  that  must  attach  to  the  history  of  India  with 
every  young  and  educated  individual,  although  he  may  turn  with  distaste  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  oriental  metaphor  and  the  insipidity  of  puerile  though  fanciful  fabling. 

1 am,  &c. 

College  of  Fort  William  \ (signed)  W . Price, 

3d  February,  1829.  / Hind.  Professor. 


To  Captain  Rudddl,  Secretary  to  the  College  Council. 

Sir, 

Tfie  college  council  nppeavs  bo  have  directed  its  attention  chieliy  to  two  objects,  viz.  the 
prevention  of  extravagant  expenses  and  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  study. 

The  first  of  these  (lifters  widely  from  the  charge  which  lias  been  brought  against  tlio 
college,  as  having  been  the  occasion  of  extravagance  and  excessive  debt.  Respecting  that, 
I stated  my  doubts  in  a former  letter,  whether  the  instances  of  extravagance  have  been 
greater  or  more  numerous  since  the  institution  of  the  college,  than  they  were  among 
an  equal  number  ol  the  junior  civil  servants  of  the  honourable  company  before  that  period 
I am  not  aware  that  any  debts  exist  which  will  decide  this  matter,  and  therefore  conclude 
that  this  evil  cannot,  he  fairly  attributed  to  the  college.  It  must,  however,  bo  admitted 
that  very  alarming  instances  of  extravagance  have  occurred,  and  that  strong  mcaaiiiTS  am 
requisite  to  counteract  them  ; such  measures,  however  distressing  to  the  individual  who 
suffers  from  them,  are  likely  to  have  a salutary  effect  upon  others,  and  mny  save  some 
from  the  ruin  into  which  there  was  dmiger  of  their  falling. 

With  reference  to  the  second  of  these  objects,  I beg  respectfully  to  state  my  conviction  that, 
generally  speaking,  a young  man  cannot 'be  expected  to  acquire  a sufficient  acquaintance 
with  a language  to  qualify  him  for  the  public  service  in  less  than  twelve  mouths.  In  order, 
however,  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  negligence  which  is  so  natural  to  young  men,  as  it 
infed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  library  Digitisation  Unit  respects 
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respects  the  study  of  languages,  it  might  he  proper  to  retain,  the  present  allowed  term  of  

eight  months  as  the  tune  of  study,  and  to  consider  the  allowance  of  any  additional  time  Appendix  (L.) 

us" a special  indulgence.  I am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from  the  fact  that  the  

proficiency  usually  acquired  at  Haileybiny  college  is  extremely  small,  being  wholly  con-  (28.)  Letter  from 
fined  to  the  reading  of  some  of  the  easiest  class  hooks,  and  that  scarcely  an  instance  occurs  tl'° 
of  a student  of  that  college  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  translating  '.Wl  es 

into,  or  construing  in  the  languages  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  William.  Members  of  the 

It  may  he  n question  whether  the  study  of  two  languages  can  be  simultaneously  pro-  Council,  &c.,  20 
secutcd  with  success.  I am  of  opinion  that  it  may,  if  the  student  makes  a proper  distvi-  Feb.  1829. 
button  of  his  time ; and  I believe  it  will  he  found,  on  examination,  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful studeuts  who  have  ever  left  the  college  of  Fort  William,  studied  two,  three,  or  four 
languages  at  the  same  time. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  material  alteration  in  the  mode  of  study  could  he  made  to 
advantage.  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Regulations  cannot  be  advised,  and  the 
peculiar  phraseology  used  in  the  translating  of  them  may  be  soon  acquired  by  a person 
acquainted  with  a purer  dialect.  Much  more  objectionable  is  the  introduction  of  petitions, 
letters,  ami  commercial  documents  into  the  study  of  the  college;  the  student  woidd,  in 
that  case,  he  perplexed  with  every  variety  of  false  spoiling  ana  violation  of  grammatical 
rules  which  ignorance  or  negligence  could  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  when  lie  is  accus- 
tomed to  a regular  and  proper  system  of  orthography  and  grammar,  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  master  the  irregularities  which  have  been  thus  introduced. 

At  the  same  time,  I wish  to  suggest  the  importance  of  bringing  the  students,  as  much 
us  possible,  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  colloquial  dialect,  and  have  therefore  done  all 
in  my  power  to  persuade  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bengalee  class  to  translate  such  dialogues 
us  are  usually  found  in  French  grammars  upon  the  most  common  subjects.  I have  also 
recommended  the  leading  of  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  as  furnishing  the  most  useful 
variety  of  composition  to  be  anywhere  met  with. 

To  rustication,  except  in  extreme  cases,  I am  decidedly  opposed;  it  is  a severe  punish- 
ment to  the  individual,  and  scarcely  ever  produces  the  effect  intended,  namely',  the  cor- 
rection of  the  habits  of  the  person  rusticated. 

(signed)  W.  Carey. 


To  Captain  Rudddl,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Fort  Willimi. 

Sir, 

In  returning  to  you  the  minutes  lately  recorded  by  the  college  council  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  institution,  I have 
only  to  offer  a few  observations  regarding  the  proposed  extension  of  the  intervals  between 
mu’  periodical  examinations. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  studious  part  of  the  college  pupils,  it  is  probably  of  little  importance 
whether  the  general  examinations  are  maintained  on  their  present  footing  or  held  quarterly. 

As  regards  their  effect  on  those  individuals  who  are  disposed  to  be  indolent,  the  two- 
innntlily  examinations  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  useful  to  render  then  continuance 
desirable.  The  approach  of  each  periodical  trial  of  proficiency  causes  most  of  the  students 
to  make  some  exertion  to  prepare  for  it,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  examinations 
must  therofuro,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  promote  the  general  efficiency  of  the  college. 

There  is  always  some  relaxation  from  study  after  a general  examination,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  this  is  a disadvantage  attending  the  present  system.  This  relaxation  is  not, 
however,  likely  to  ho  indulged  in  so  long,  when  only  two  months  intervene  between  the 
examinations,  as  it  would  he  under  the  now  plan;  and  in  this  respect  there  would,  in  my 
opinion,  he  no  advantage  gained  by  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  two-monthly  examinations,  I imagine,  seldom  interfere  with  the  lectures  so  as  to  be 
productive  of  any  greater  inconvenience  than  that  winch  might  arise  from  the  interference 
of  the  quarterly  examinations  with  them,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  I am  therefore 
disposed  to  recommend,  that  no  change  may  be  made  in  this  part  of  our-  present  sj'steiu. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sic. 

College,  February  9,  1829.  (signed)  H.  Todd,  Examiner. 


(29.)— LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Madras  College  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Madras , dated  27th  August  1828. 

Sir, 

1 have  the  honour,  by  desire  of  the  Board  for  the  college  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  for  (29.)  LoUer  from 
Public  Instruction,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Secretary  Thompson’s  letter'  of  the  Secretary  to  Col- 
22d  ultimo,  forwarding  the  copy  of  a letter  to  your  address  from  the  secretary  to  Govern-  lege  to  Secretary 
meat  at  Fort  William,  and  requesting  that  the  information  therein  required  might  be  ™ „w!™nuneut  Rt 
furnished  without  delay.  27  Aug.  1828. 

2.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  followed  at  this  institution  is  detailed  m the  rules, acopy 
of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  Fort  William.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  state,  tlint  no  examiners  are  now  attached  to  the  college,  the  duty  of 
(145. — I.)  4 K 4 examining 
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examining  the  junior  civil  servants  at  the  half-yearly  and  quarterly  examinations  being 
performed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  several  translators  to  Government,  who 
are  on  these  occasions  temporarily  associated  with  the  Board ; also,  that  para.  3.  title 
Second,  of  the  College  Rules  has,  by  the  direction  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council,  conveyed  in  a letter  from  the  secretary  to  Government,  under  date  1 1th  Jan- 
uary 1828,  undergone  some  revision,  Persian  now  standing  amongst  the  languages  that  a 
junior  civil  servant  is  permitted  to  select  on  liis  admission  to  the  college. 

3.  In  reply  to  thoiirsl  point  on  which  information  is  required,  viz.  “The  degree  of 
instruction  communicated,  and  the  period  within  which  qualification  for  the  public  service  is 
ordinarily  attained,"  the  Board  direct  me  to  state,  that  the  standard  of  qualilication  required 
for  recommendation  for  employment  in  the  public  service,  consists  in  such  a proficiency  in 
two  of  the  following  languages  (Persian,  Tamil,  I'uloogoo,  Midayalan,  Cnrnaoata,  Mahratta, 
Sanscrit,  Hindoostanee  and  Arabic),  as  may  enable  the  student  to  transact  public  business 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter ; provided,  however,  that  in  all  cases  one  of  the  two 
languages  shall  he  a vernacular  one,  the  language  commonly  spoken  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  this  presidency.  In  regard  to  the  period  within  which  such  qualification  is 
ordinarily  attained,  it  appeal’s,  that  out  of  ‘12  junior  civil  servants  who  have  been  attached 
to  the  college  since  the  year  1 820 — 

1 was  reported  qualified  for  employment  after  8 months  study. 

5 after  from  6 to  1 2 mouths  study. 

Id-  ditto  from  12  to  18  months  ditto. 

14  ditto  from  18  to  24  months  ditto. 

5 have  in  that  period  left  the  college  without  being  reported  qualified  for  employ- 
ment, after  being  attached  to  the  institution  between  24  to  3G  months. 

3 have  left  the  college  to  proceed  to  Europe,  sea,  fee. 

In  the  case  where  the  period  of  study  did  not  exceed  three  months,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
tlint»  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  refers  had,  previously  to  his  appointment  as  a writer,  spent 
a great  part  of  his  life  in  this  country,  and  had,  in  consequence,  greatly  advanced  himself 
before  being  admitted  into  the  institution. 

4.  In  reply  to  the  seeoud  bead  of  inquiry,  viz.  “ The  means  possessed  of  overcoming 
disinclination  to  study  the  languages  of  the  country,  when  such  may  be  displayed,  and  the 
proportionate  number  of  individuals  who  after  a fair  period  failed  to  attain  the  required 
qualification,"  I am  directed  to  state  that,  in  cases  where  the  admonition  of  the  Board  1ms 
proved  of  no  effect,  rustication  has  been  resorted  to.  A reference  to  the  reports  on  the 
half-yearly  examinations  since  tl.s  year  1 820,  shows  that,  in  five  instances,  removal  from 
the  college  has  been  the  consequence  of  continued  neglect  and  inattention. 

5.  In  reply  to  the  third  head  of  inquiry,  viz.  “ How  far  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued 
has  the  effect  of  encouraging  extravagance,  or  the  contrary,  in  the  young  men,  ami  whether 
they  ordinarily  avoid  the.  evil  of  debt  contracted  during  the  period  assigned  for  tlie  prosecu- 
tion of  the  study  of  the  languages,”  the  Board  hog  leave  to  state  it  ns  their  opinion,  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  pursued  has  not  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  extravagance,  as,  for  some 
yearn  past,  no  case  of  serious  embarrassment  has  been  brought  to  their  notice,  the  amount 
of  debt  incurred  seldom  exceeding  a few  thousand  rupees,  and  more  than  half  the  junior 
civil  servants  now  attached  to  the  college  reporting  themselves  entirely  free  from  debt. 

G.  In  reply  to  the  fourth  head  of  inquiry,  viz.  “ The  total  expense  to  Government  at 
which  the  instruction  is  afforded  (including,  of  course,  the  charge  for  examiners,  if  there 
he  any  separate,  officers  ol'  this  description),  compared  with  the  number  of  students  or 
junior  servants  within  the  operation  of  the  Rule,"  the  Board  direct  me  to  statu  that,  on  a 
computation  of  the  expenditure  ou  account  of  junior  civil  servants  attached  to  the  college 
of  Fort  St.  George  from  the  year  1820  up  to  the  present  time,  it  appeal's  that  the  animal 
expense  to  Government  at  which  instruction  has  been  afforded  to  each,  student  may  be 
stated  at  between  throe  and  four  thousand  rupees,  the  salary  of  the  student  being  included 
in  this  amount : as  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  students  prevents  the  expenditure  of  one 
year  forming  any  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  that  of  another,  the  Board  have  thought 
it  advisablo  to  state  the  actual  expenditure  at  which  instruction  1ms  been  afforded  to  the 
junior  civil  servants  attached  to  the  college  during  the  last  tlu'ce  years. 


YEAH. 

Number  of  Students 
attached 
to  the  College. 

Amount  of 
Junior  Civil 

Amount  o( 
Junior  Civil 

Amount  of  | 
Nutive  Teachers’ 
Salaries  drawn  1 
at  the  1 

Presidency. 

Amount  of 
Native  Teachers' 
Salaries 
drawn  nt 
Qut-stn  lions. 

TOTAL 
of  the  Year. 

und  allowance 
drawn  nt  the 
Presidency. 

und  ullowuncc 
Out-stutions. 

If 

A.  P. 

If  A.  P. 

If  A.  1-. 

If  A.  P. 

If  A.  r. 

1825 

Twonty-tluee  - 

42,287 

4 51 

10,780  - - 

15,176  - - 

1,104  2 

69,347  7 2 

1826. 

Twenty-six  - 

61,349 

2 3| 

6,030  - - 

17,972  - - 

165  -- 

85,516  2 3} 

1827. 

Thirty  - 

67,850 

13  8 

4.650  - - 

1!  1,326  - - 

1,520  - - 

93,346  13  8 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

College,  \ (signed)  M.  J.  ltowluwhon, 
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EXTRACT  from  the  RULES  for  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George , and  for  the  Superin  end 
enee  of  Public  Instruction ; passed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  13th  July  Appendix  (L.) 

1827. — -Madras,  1st  August  1827.  

_ (29.)  Letter  from 

Title  First. — Presidency  Board.  Secretary  to  Col- 

1.  The  college  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Public  Instruction  shall  be  superintended  by  a to^Go^crnmcntTt 
Board,  consisting  of  a member  of  council  ns  president,  and  of  such  gentlemen  as  members,  Madras. 

as  the  Governor  in  Council  may  be  pleased  to  select,  who  are  authorized  to  associate  tom-  27  Aug.  1828. 
porarily  with  themselves  the  several  translators  to  Government,  at  the  examinations  of  the 
junior  civil  servants,  and  on  all  occasions  on  which  their  services  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

2.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a Board. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  Board  shall  extend  over  all  the  junior  civil  servants  attached  to 
the  college  of  Fort  St.  George,  as  well  as  over  the  native  masters,  teachers,  students,  law 
classes,  and  all  others  belonging  to  that  institution;  and  their  superintendence  shall  not  be 
confined  merely  to  the  studies  of  junior  civil  servants,  but  shall  be  extended  to  every  part 
of  their  conduct,  tending  to  affect  their  qualifications  as  public  servants. 

8.  One  or  more  secretaries,  with  the  necessary  establishment  of  subordinate  officers,  shall 
be  attached  to  the  Board,  and  shall  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Governor  in 
Council;  the  establishment  of  subordinate  officers,  in  common  with  all  other  fixed  establish- 
ments appertaining  to  the  college,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council ; but  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  persons  to  be  employed  on  such  establishments  shall  rest  with 
the  Board,  under  such  provisions  as  may  he  made  by  them  for  the  due  exercise  of  this 
discretion. 

14.  The  secretaries  shall  personally  inquire  into  every  complaint  made  by  the  junior  civil 
servants  against  the  teachers  attached  to  them  ; and  should  they  think  fit,  shall  order  the 
teacher  against  whom  the  complaint  may  be  made,  to  be  fined,  or  to  be  removed,  and 
another  to  be  appointed  in  his  place ; or  should  the  misconduct  of  the  teacher  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  measure,  shall  suspend  him  from  employment. 

16.  Two  public  examinations  of  the  junior  civil  servants  shall  be  held  in  each  year,  tbe 
first  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  second  in  the  month  of  December.  These  examinations 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Board,  and  shall  consist  of  such  exercises  as  they  may  prescribe. 

The  result  of  such  examinations  shall  be  reported  to  Government  by  tbe  Board,  who  shall 
state  the  comparative  proficiency  of  the  students  in  the  several  branches  of  study. 

17.  There  shall  likewise  be  two  private  examinations ; the  first  in  the  month  of  March 
and  the  second  in  the  month  of  September,  at  which  it  shall  be  optional  for  such  of  the 
junior  civil  servants  to  present  themselves  as  may  consider  themselves  qualified  to  transact 
public  business,  or  to  obtain  increased  allowances,  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  Title  Second, 
and  the  Board  may  then  require  the  attendance  of  such  other  of  the  junior  civil  servants  as 
they  may  deem  proper. 

20.  In  the  beginning  of  January  in  every  year,  tbe  Board  shall  submit  to  Government, 
to  be  forwarded  to  tbe  honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  a report  of  their  proceedings  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  college  during  the  preceding  year ; this  report  shnll  contain 
the  classification  of  the  junior  civil  Servants  at  the  half-yearly  public  examinations,  and 
remarks  respecting  the  progress  of  each ; an  account  of  ail  works  published  under  the 
direction  of  die  college;  and,  lastly,  a statement  of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  on  account 
of  die  institution. 

21.  The  Board  shall  not  make  any  alterations  in  these  rules, without  obtaining  theprevious 
sanction  of  Government;  but  they  are  empowered  to  make  such  subsidiary  rules  as  circum- 
stances may  from  time  to  time  require,  stating,  for  the  information  of  Government,  all  such 
as  may  be  of  importance  in  their  annual  report. 

Title  Second. — Junior  Civil  Servants. 

1.  On  information  being  conveyed  by  Government  to  the  Board  of  the  arrival  of  a junior 
civil  servant  in  India,  the  secretaries  shall  forward  to  him  a copy  of  these  rules,  and  shall 
require  his  attendance  on  a fixed  day  for  examinadon  and  admission  into  the  college. 

2.  A register  shall  be  kept  of  all  persons  admitted  into  tiie  college,  in  which  shall  be 
inserted  the  name  of  every  student  and  the  several  branches  of  education  to  which  his 
studies  have  been  directed,  previously  to  the  time  of  bis  admission. 

3.  Every  junior  civil  servant  on  liis  admission,  shall  select  for  study  one  of  the  languages 
under-mentioned : — 

Tamil ; Teloogoo  ; Malayalan ; Carnatacn ; Mahratta. 

The  Board  will  use  their  discretion  in  permitting  the  students  admitted  on  the  college 
establishment  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  under-mentioned  languages: — 

Sanscrit;  Hindoostance ; Persian;  Arabic. 

4.  No  junior  civil  servant  Bliall  relinquish  the  study  of  the  language  which  he  may  have 
selected,  unless  he  shall  previously  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board,  to  be  granted  for 
special  reasons  only,  w hich  shall  be  fully  recorded  in  their  proceedings. 

5.  When  a junior  civil  servant  shall  have  selected  a language  for  study,  the  Board  w ill 
appoint  a teacher  to  instruct  him ; the  teacher  shall  attend  the  junior  servant  whenever 
required,  except  on  the  holidays  mentioned  in  section  1 5,  Title  First. 
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Civil  Servants. 


6.  The  junior  civil  servants  shall  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Regulations  of 
Government,  as  connected  with  the  management  of  the  revenues  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  For  this  purpose,  books  will  be  furnished  to  them  at  the  public  expense. 

7.  It  shall  be  optional  with  a junior  civil  servant  to  pursue  his  studies  either  at  the 
Presidency,  or  under  a civil  servant  in  the  interior.  In  the  latter  case,  he  shall  attend  the 
usual  examinations,  subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  section  13. 

8.  The  salary  of  the  junior  civil  servants  lias  been  fixed  by  Government,  on  their  first 
admission  into  the  college,  at  R*  175  per  mensem,  to  be  increased  progressively  to  R'260 
and  R‘  350  per  mensem,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  in  the  mode  hereunder  stated, 
that  is  to  say,  the  lowest  of  the  increased  allowances  will  be  granted  for  any  instance  of 
general  or  particular  merit,  in  the  Btudy  of  one  language,  which  may  appear  to  be  deserving 
of  such  reward.  The  highest  allowance  will  be  granted  for  such  proficiency  in  two  languages 
as  may  appear  to  merit  this  increased  reward.  Both  may  be  granted  at  any  time  within 
three  years  after  the  admission  of  the  student  into  college. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  allowances  above  mentioned,  the  junior  civil  servants  shall  receive 
the  sum  of  50  rupees  per  mensem  for  house-rent. 

10.  All  junior  civil  servants  reported  by  the  Board  as  qualified  to  transact  public  business 
without  any  aid  from  an  interpreter  in  one  language,  shall  be  considered  qualified  for  such 
subordinate  situations  in  the  public  service  as  it  may  please  the  honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council  to  appoint  them  to  hold.  Those  reported  qualified  in  two  languages  shall  be 
eligible  for  any  situations  in  the  service  which  tlio  law  permits  them  to  bold.  But  no  civil 
servant  shall  remain  attached  to  the  college  as  a student  for  a longer  period  than  two  years, 
or  until  the  examination,  whether  public  or  private,  immediately  following  the  expiration  of 
that  period. 

11.  All  junior  civil  servants  who,  from  proficiency  in  the  prescribed  studies,  may  have 
obtained,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  an  increased  salary,  shall,  on  quitting  the 
establishment,  be  entitled  to  retain  such  salary,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed 
until,  in  the  course  of  the  service,  they  may  obtain  an  appointment  of  higher  emolument. 

12.  The  honorary  reward  of  R"  3,500  will  be  granted  to  each  junior  civil  servant  who, 
within  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  shall  have  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  of  the  languages  studied  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  shall  have  received  the 
highest  rate  of  allowance  for  proficiency  in  two  languages,  shall  have  passed  a satisfactory 
examination  in  the  Regulations,  and  shall  be  recommended  to  Government  by  the  Board,  as 
distinguished  for  general  propriety  of  conduct  while  attached  to  the  institution. 

13.  If  any  junior  civil  servant  shall  not  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded 
by  the  college,  or  from  expensive  habits,  or  other  misconduct,  shall  not  receive  the  benefit 
intended  by  his  being  attached  to  the  college ; and  if  such  admonition  as  the  Board  may 
think  proper  to  give  shall  prove  ineffectual,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  report  the  same  to 
Government,  and  to  rccommeud  that  lie  be  rusticated.  Students  thus  rusticated,  as  well  as 
all  students  who  shall  quit  the  college,  after  being  attached  to  it  for  the  period  of  two  years, 
without  acquiring  u knowledge  of  one  native  language,  sufficient  to  transact  public  business, 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  shall  be  placed  under  some  public  officer  in  the  Provinces, 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a public  employment,  until  the  Governor  in  Council  shall  be 
satisfied  that  they  have  qualified  themselves  to  transact  public  business  in  some  one  of  the 
native  languages. 

Title  Third. — Head  Native  Masters. 

3.  The  head  masters  shall  also  assist  the  junior  civil  servants  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies;  hut  all  questions  by  the  junior  servants  to  the  head  masters  shall  be  stated  either 
in  writing,  or  through  the  medium  of  their  own  teachers,  and  no  gentleman  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  personal  attendance  of  the  head  masters,  or  to  receive  instructions  from  them,  other- 
wise than  in  the  mode  herein  provided. 

4.  The  head  masters  shall  assist  the  Board  of  Superintendence  at  the  periodical  exami- 
nations of  the  junior  civil  servants. 

Title  Fourth. — Native  Teachers  and  Students. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  teacher  to  instruct  any  of  the  junior  civil  servants, 
who  shall  not  have  been  regularly  entered  in  the  college,  and  passed  at  least  two 
examinations. 

2.  The  monthly  pay  of  the  teachers  is  fixed  at  the  following  rates : — To  teachers  who  have 
not  obtained  a certificate,  35  rupees  while  employed  in  attending  one,  and  50  rupees  while 
employed  in  attending  two  or  more  of  the  junior  civil  servants.  To  teachers  who  have 
obtained  a certificate,  35  rupees  while  unemployed,  50  rupees  while  attending  one,  and 
65  rupees  while  attending  two  or  more  of  the  junior  civil  servants.  Teachers  when  employed 
on  any  special  college  duty',  in  attendance  on  a member  of  the  Board,  or  on  any  of  the 
native  masters,  under  special  permission  from  the  Board,  will  receive  the  same  pay  as  while 
attending  a junior  civil  servant. 
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(30.) — LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Civil  Examination  Committee  at  Bombay,  to  ■ApPCD<h£  (L.) 

the  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  dated  30  Sept.  1828.  (30.)  Letter  from 

Secretary  to  the 

Sir,  Bombay  Civil 

1.  I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  July  last,  Examination 
giving  cover  to  the  copy  of  one  from  the  Secretary  to  die  Supreme  Government  at  Fort  Committee. 
William,  calling  for  information  on  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  30  September  1828. 
Council  of  this  presidency,  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  civil  servants  in  the  native 

languages,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  which  prevails  under  the  presidency  of 
Bengal. 

2.  When  the  civil  servants  of  this  presidency  were  no  longer  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  a.d.  1804. 
College  of  Fort  William,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  for  the  long 

period  of  16  years,  the  study  of  them  here  being  rather  optional  than  obligatory,  it  appears 
that  the  numbers  were  comparatively  few,  who  were  prompted  either  by  love  of  learning  or 
by  a just  estimation  of  their  future  interests,  to  turn  their  attention  to  such  pursuits.  The 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  perceiving  the  evils  of  such  a system,  shortly  after  Government  Cir- 
assuming  charge  of  the  Government,  directed  his  endeavours  to  its  removal,  and  ordered  a cular,  14  June  1820. 
circular  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  junior  civil  servants  who  had  not  been  more  than  three 
years  in  the  country,  stating  “ that  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  it  in  con- 
templation to  establish  a College  for  the  instruction  in  the  native  languages  of  the  junior 
civil  servants  appointed  to  this  presidency,  and  that  a knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee  lan- 
guage will  be  made  an  indispensable  qualifies  don  for  official  employment  in  all  cases;  and 
that  every  servant  who  has  not  been  three  years  in  the  country  at  the  time  when  the 
College  is  instituted,  and  cannot  pass  an  examination  in  that  language,  will  be  removed 
from  his  appointment  and  sent  to  the  College,  until  such  time  as  he  shall  have  acquired  the 
requisite  qualification.”  The  circular  adds,  that  “the  Mahratta  and  Guzzeratee  languages 
are  those  in  the  next  degree  useful  under  this  establishment,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
acquisition  of  the  Persian,  Sanscrit,  or  Arabic,  in  addition  to  the  Hindoostanee  and  the 
Guzzeratee,  or  Mahratta,  cannot  fail  of  strengthening  the  claims  of  a servant  to  the  conside- 
ration of  Government.”  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  disapproving  of  die  esta- 
blishment of  the  proposed  College,  the  young  gentlemen  were  nevertheless  required  to 
study  privately,  and  pass  an  examinadon  in  two  languages ; first  in  Hindoostanee,  “ as 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  official  employment;”  and  secondly,  in  either  Mahratta 
or  Guzzerattee,  to  become  entitled  “ ti>  promodon  to  the  second  step  in  any  line.”  The 
degree  of  attainment  required  at  these  examinations,  was  never  publicly  notified  to  the 
students  until  the  Court  of  Directors  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a permanent  Committee 
of  Examiners,  in  compliance  with  a recommendation  to  them  by  Government  to  supply  the 
want  of  a College.  The  rules  published  in  consequence,  beating  date  the  1st  September 
1826,  and  which  are  now  in  force,  prescribe  the  following  points  for  the  first  or  Hindoo- 
stanee examination. 

“ 1st  Translation  vivd  voce,  and  without  premeditadon,  into  English,  from  a prose  author, 
and  particularly  from  letters  and  petitions. 

“2d.  Written  translations  with  premeditadon,  but.  without  any  kind  of  assistance,  from 
English,  of  a tale,  or  similar  land  of  narratory  style,  and  of  a letter,  or  petition,  or  section 
of  a Government  Regulation. 

“ 3d.  Translations,  vivd  voce,  from  English,  of  a dialogue,  or  of  questions  and  answers 
proposed  by  the  examiners. 

“ 4th.  Conversation : implying  a comprehension  of  all  that  is  addressed  to  the  candidate 
on  all  common  commercial,  revenue  and  judicial  subjects,  and  a tolerable  degree  of  fluenoy 
in  replying. 

“ 5th.  A knowledge  of  the  grammatical  rules  and  principles  to  be  shown,  by  correcdy 
parsing  any  passage  which  may  be  pointed  out,  or  by  answering  any  questions  on  the 
subject  that  may  be  proposed  by  the  examiners. 

“And  that  the  characters  required  to  be  known  at  this  examination,  are  the  printed 
Nushk,  and  written Taleck : and  the  books  to  be  read,  such  as  the  Uklage,  Hindee,  Bagho 
Buhar,  Khind  Afroj,  Tota  Kuhunee,  &c.” 

The  points  for  examination  in  the  second  language,  either  Mahratta  or  Guzzeratee,  are 
the  same  as  those  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  for  Hindoostanee,  and  “ the  characters 
required  to  be  known  are  the  Balbodh,  both  for  Mahratta  and  Guzzeratee,  and  also  the 
Moree  and  Guzzeratee  running  hand.  The  books,  such  as  the  Singhasun  Buttceshee, 
Punchopakhyran,  and  iEsop’s  Fables.” 

3.  By  a reference  to  the  list  of  writers  who  have  been  required  to  pass  from  the  14th 
June  1820  up  to  this  date,  it  will  appear  that  the  period  within  which  qualification  for 
official  employment  of  any  kind  is  ordinarily  attained,  and  until  which  writers  are  entitled 
to  no  emoluments  of  office  beyond  their  dewanee  allowances,  is  one  year.  The  further  qua- 
lification called  for  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  tins  presidency,  lias  been  hitherto  either 
overlooked  or  dispensed  with ; but  the  ordinary  period  in  which  the  prescribed  acquaint- 
ance with  them  has  been  accomplished,  is  about  two  and  a half  years  from  the  date  of  arrival 
(445.— I.)  4 L 2 in 
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in  India;  this  fact  bearing  evidence  to  the  facility  of  learning  them,  the  recent  orders  of 
Government  to  the  junior  servants,  proclaim  its  determination  no  longer  to  dispense  with  a 
knowledge  so  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  business  in  the  Revenue  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  service. 

4.  For  the  means  adopted  by  this  Government  to  overcome  disinclination  to  study  the 
languages  of  the  country,  when  such  may  be  displayed,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Govern- 
ment circular,  quoted  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  letter,  and  to  add  a subsequent  public 
order  on  the  subject  to  the  several  junior  members  of  the  civil  service,  who  had  not  then 
passed.  “ A knowledge  of  the  native  languages  being  essential  to  a due  performance  of 
official  duties,  I am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  to  inform  you,  that 
none  of  die  higher  appointments  in  the  Judicial  or  Revenue  department  can  ever  he  con- 
ferred on  gentlemen  who  have  not  acquired  a certain  proficiency  in  one  or  more  of  them; 
and  that  no  civil  servant  at  present  below  the  rank  of  factor,  will  be  advanced  to  any  of  the 
situations  in  question,  until  be  shall  have  undergone  an  examination  according  to  the 
established  forms."  With  a view  moreover  of  exciting  the  young  civil  servants  to  apply 
themselves  diligently  to  their  Oriental  studies,  and  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  the 
languages  and  customs  of  this  country,  to  a degree  beyond  that  indispensably  required  for 
the  discharge  of  ordinary  business,  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Coueil  was  pleased  to 
hold  out  pecuniary  rewards  and  diplomas  of  merit  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  extra- 
ordinary talent  displayed  by  the  young  gentlemen  before  the  Committee  of  Examination. 
The  scale  of  these  rewards  is  contained  in  llie  code  of  rules  herewith  annexed;  but  no  one 
has  yet  presented  himself  a candidate  for  such  distinctions.  If  these  invitations,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  denunciations  (if  I may  use  the  expression)  on  the  other,  fail  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  Government,  I can  only  appeal  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Honourable  Court  on  this  head. 


Paras.  8 & 9,  “ You  have  also  judiciously  determined  that  no  young  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the 

Court's  Letter,  ^ emoluments  of  office  until  lie  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  Hindoostanee,  nor  pro- 
21  September  1825.  moted  to  the  second  step  in  bis  line  until  be  shall  have  passed  a further  examination  in  the 
language  of  the  district  in  which  he  may  have  been  stationed. 

“Young  men  being  thus  excluded  from  official  emoluments  until  they  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  essential  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  we  have  no 
apprehension  that  any  further  excitement  will  be  necessary  to  induce  nil  among  them  who 
possess  auy  capacity  whatever,  all  of  them  who  are  fit  to  be  employed  in  our  service,  to 
make  the  necessary  exertions." 

5.  The  proportionate  number  of  individuals  who,  after  a fair  period,  have  failed  to  attain 
the  required  qualification  in  Hindoostanee,  are  six  out  of  96.  These,  however,  are  cases 
that  have  unfortunately  arisen  from  sickness  and  other  unforeseen  causes.  In  Mahrntta 
and  Guzzeratee,  the  proportional  number  who  have  failed  is  much  greater,  only  13  out  of  96 
having  passed  in  eight  years. 

6.  It  appears  that  the  chief  apprehension  of  debts  being  incurred  by  the  young  men 
during  the  period  of  their  probation,  has,  for  the  most  part,  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  dme  at  the.  presidency,  after  their  arrival  in  the 
country.  The  determination,  therefore,  long  since  adopted  by  Government,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Honourable  Court,  to  remove  them  to  some  station  in  the  interior  to  prosecute 
their  studies,  must  have  tended  to  diminish  the  inducements  to  extravagance ; and  the 
salutary  regulations  recently  made  by  die  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  provide 
every  possible  means  of  checking  a disposition  to  idleness  or  dissipation  of  any  kind.  The 
dewanee  allowances  of  a writer  are  sufficient  for  his  expenses  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
whilst  studying,  but  how  far  the  young  gentlemen  ordinarily  avoid  the  evil  of  debt  during 
that  period,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  ignorant  of  their  private  circumstances,  to  answer. 
Judging,  however,  from  common  report  and  observation,  the  evil  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent  under  this  presidency. 

7.  As  regards  the  total  expense  to  Government,  at  which  the  instruction  is  afforded,  I 
beg  leave  to  notice  first  of  all,  the  charge  on  account  of  moonshee  allowance,  which,  paid 
monthly  to  each  writer  at  the  rate  of  30  rupees,  averages  on  the  number  of  10  studying  at 
the  same  time,  the  amount  of  rupees  300  monthly.  The  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council  having  recommended,  as  before  observed,  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Direc- 

DepartmontEduca-  tors,  the  establishment  of  a permanent  Committee  of  Examiners,  the  Court  replied,*  “ With 
tioii,  ate  a view  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  necessary  qualifications  on  the  part  of  our  civil 

• Paras^  & 6 servants,  your  attention  has  been  very  properly  directed  to  the  institution  of  an  efficient 
Letter  from  the  orSan  °*  examination.  The  Examination  Committee  is  intended,  it  appears,  to  consist  of 
Court  of  Directors,  three  members,  a junior  member  on  salary  to  act  as  secretary,  the  secretary  to  Govern- 
PublicDcpartment,  raent  in  tile  office  of  country  correspondence,  and  a third  from  among  the  gentlemen 
dated21  Sept.  1825.  properly  qualified,  who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  Presidency.  A committee  thus  composed 
appears  likely  to  constitute  an  organ  as  well  adapted  to  the  end  as  it  is  practicable  to 
Letter  from  Secre-  obtain  ;”  and  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
tary  to  Govern-  committee  in  the  following  order:  “The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been 
meat,  6 June  1826,  pleased  to  constitute  the  committee  for  examining  civil  servants  in  the  native  languages  to 
Education,  Paras,  consist  of  three  members,  of  whom  the  Persian  secretary  to  Government  shall  be  one;  a 
1 ’ ‘ second  will  be  nominated  by  Government  at  each  examination ; and  the  third,  a permanent 

junior  member,  to  be  secretary  to  the  committee,  and  available  for  all  such  duties  as 

Government 


Letter  from  the 
Court,  Public  De- 
partment, 21  Sept. 
1825. 

Published  in  the 
Courier,  dated 
19  July  1828. 


Para.  4.  Letter  to 
the  Court,  Public 
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Government  may  think  expedient,  connected  wilt  tlie  promotion  of  Oriental  literature,  or  of 
education  among  the  natives;  a salary  of  rupees  800  per  month  is  allowed  for  those  duties,  Appendix  (L.) 
and  Captain  Geo.  Jervis  is  appointed  to  the  permanent  office  from  the  1st  instant.  

"Referring  to  the  letter  from  Government  to  die  committee  of  iGih  September  1824,  Scc'^  tar  y to  di™ 
with  its  several  enclosures,  and  the  report  thereon  of  30th  November  following;  the  Bombay  CWii 
Governor  in  Council  requests  the  junior  member  will  direct  his  earliest  attention  to  putting  Examination 
the  rules  of  examination  on  a permanent  footing  for  the  approval  of  Government,  embody-  Committee; 
ing  thereon  the  scale  of  prizes  announced  in  the  notification  of  the  same  date.  30 September  1828. 

“ It  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary  to  arrange  a plan  for  the  supply  of  well- 
educated  moonshees ; and  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  elementary  books  in  the 
languages  of  this  presidency,  in  which  they  do  not  already  exist. 

“ Another  primary  duty  of  this  office,  as  described  in  die  first  paragraph,  and  one,  which 
after  the  first  organization  of  the  office,  will  prove  the  most  important  of  its  functions,  will 
be  the  superintendence  of  all  the  branches  of  education  in  wliich  the  Government  takes  a 
share. 

8.  To  the  particular  duties  prescribed  for  the  secretary  to  the  committee  in  the  capacity 

of  an  examiner,  were  thus  added  the  more  extensive  labours  of  superintending  all  instruction 
amongst  the  natives  in  which  Government  took  a part.  To  these,  moreover,  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  Government,  subsequently,  to  superadd  the  intendance  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment lithographic  department,  on  the  death  of  the  late  director  Mr.  M'Dowall,  but  the  Letter  from 
letter  of  the  secretary  to  Government  directing  this  measure  says,  “ 1 have  the  honour  to  Mr.  Secretary 
inform  you  that  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  transfer  to  your  Norris  to  Captain 
charge  the  Government  lithographic  establishment,  but  without  any  additional  allowance  Jervis,  General 
for  such  charge ;”  and  again,  another  letter  from  the  secretary  in  continuation  of  the  sub-  department,  dated 
ject  is  as  follows:—  23 December  1826. 

“ In  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  23d  December  last,  placing  you  in  charge  of  tlie  Govern-  Letter  from 
ment  lithographic  press,  1 am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  charge  of  the  press,  as  being  Mr.  Secretary 
connected  with  the  educauon  of  the  natives,  is  to  be  considered  as  port  of  your  duty  ns  Norris,  dated 
secretary  to  the  Examination  Committee.”  The  abstract  of  charges  sanctioned  by  Govern-  ^ Fob.  1827. 
ment  for  the  performance  of  the  several  dudes  above  enumerated,  amounting  monthly  to 
rupees  1,372,  sis  detailed  in  the  margin,*  was  silways  drawn  until  lately  under  the  head  of 
“ Civil  Examination  Committee.”  It  is  now  debited  to  die  department  of  Native  Public 
Instrucuon.  The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  will  therefore  best  judge  what 
portion  of  it  may  be  considered  as  a disbursement  on  account  of  the  instruction  of  the 
junior  civil  servants,  and  such  portion,  added  to  the  allowance  granted  for  moonshees  to 
writers,  will  make  up  the  whole  regular  monthly  expense,  at  which  it  is  afforded  under  this 
presidency. 

9.  With  the  view  of  avoiding  die  trouble  of  looking  over  voluminous  public  records,  I 
have  thus  fully  replied  to  the  queries  of  the  secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government,  by  em- 
bodying in  the  letter  the  several  orders  of  this  Government  and  the  Court,  instead  of 
merely  referring  to  them. 

10.  In  conclusion,  I beg  leave  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council,  that  die  young  civil  servants  on  first  arriving  in  tills  country,  appear,  in  most 
instances,  unconscious  of  the  ordeal  diey  are  required  to  pass,  and  in  order  to  remove  so 
serious  an  evil,  I beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  presenting  each  writer 
on  his  nomination  in  England,  with  a copy  of  the  rules  for  examinadon,  in  order  that  in 
the  course  of  his  preparatory  studies  in  England,  and  during  the  voyage  to  this  country, 
he  may  allot  a due  proportion  of  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  tlie  languages  of  the 
presidency  to  which  he  belongs. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  Gee.  Jervis , 

Bombay,  30th  Sept.  1828.  Sec  Civil  Exam“  Committee. 


* Secretary  ....  - Rs.  800 

Persian  Moonshees  -----  200 

Hindoostanee  ditto  - - - - 100 

Makratta  Shastree  -----  10O 

Guzzerattee  ditto  • - - - 100 

English  writer  - ....  60 

Peon  - - - - - 6 

Ditto  -------6 


Rs.  1,372 
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No. 

Date 

Number  of  Languages  which  passe 

Daio 

Number  of 

Languages  which  passed. 

HindoosUnce. 

Jlaluntta. 

Gimzcratteo. 

Jlindoostancc. 

Mahratta. 

Guzzerattee. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 
*8. 
49. 

5 o. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

10 June  1821 
28  Jan. 1822 
27  Apr.  — 

17  May  — 

17  May  — 

27  Nov.  — 

15  Aug.  — 

11  June  — 

11  June  — 

11  June  — 

11  June  — 

11  June  — 

15  Aug.  — 

17  May  — 

4 Nov.  — 

11  June  — 

11  June  — 

10  June  — 

1 1 June  — 
10  June  — 
25  May  1823 

25  May  — 

4 Nov.  1822 

26  May  1823 

12  Mar.  — 
22  Nov.  1822 
12  Mar.  1823 

6 July  — 

27  Oct.  — 

8 June  1824 
1 Feb.  — 
10  May  — 

, 25  Jan.  — 

, 7 June  — 

10  Sept.  1822 
10  Sept.  — 

10  Sept. — 

13  Aug.  — 

18  Jan.  1823 
13  May  — 

18  Jan.  — 

10  Sept.  1822 
18  Jan.  1823 
18  Jan.  — 

18  Jan.  — 

21  Oet.  — 

18  Jan.  — 

18  Jan.  — 

18  Jan.  — 

12  Jnn.  1824 1 

13  May  1823' 
18  Jan.  — ■ 

21  Oct.  — 

18  Jan.  — 

21  Oct.  — 

21  Oct  — 

21  Oct  — 

2!  Oct.  — 

21  Oct.  — 
21  Oct.  — 
12  Jan.  1S24 
12  Jan.  — 

12  Jan.  — 

. 1 Sept  — 

13  Jail.  1825 
13  Jan.  — 
13  Jan.  — 

7 Sept.  1824 

18  Oct.  1826 
20  Oct.  1825 

16  Mar.  1826 
1 July  - 
18  Feb.  — 

13  Oct.  1827 

29  Aug.  1826 
1 July  — 

1 July  — 
20  Oct.  1825 

• j 18  Feb.  1826 

20  May  1826 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 
Ii7. 
9S. 

99. 

100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 
109, 

7 June  1824 
7 June  — 

23  May  1825 

29  Sep.  1824 

30  May  1825 
10  Oct.  — 

6 June  — 

10  Oct.  — 

10  Oct.  — 
29  Apr.  1826 
12  Dec.  1825 
29  Apr.  1826 
12  Dec.  1825 
19  May  1S26 
28  Oct.  — 

23  Jan.  1827 
1 Apr.  — 

1 Apr.  — 

1 Apr.  — 
12  June  — 
12  June  — 
26  Oct.  — 
26  Oct.  — 
26  Oct  — 
26  Oct.  — 
12  Feb.  1828 
5 Apr.  — 

24  May  — 

1 June  — 

1 June  — 

1 June  — 

7 Sep.  1824 
9 Sep.  1S25 
17  Jan.  1826 

16  May  1825 

17  Jan.  1826 
17  Jan.  — 

17  Jan.  — 
15  May  — 

9 Sep.  1825 
26  Jan.  1827 
26  Jan.  — 
15  Jan.  — 
26  Jan.  — 
15  May  1826 
26  Jan.  1827 
13  Oct.  — 
13  Oct.  — 

1 1 May  — 
13  Oct.  — 
13  Oct.  — 
not  passed. 

15  Jan.  1827 

I. 

PUBLIC. 


Appendix  (L.) 

(31.)  Bombay  Re- 
gulations; 

11  July  1828. 


(31.)— BOMBAY  REGULATIONS,  dated  11  July  1828. 

General  Department. 

The  following  Regulations  relating  to  the  junior  members  of  the  Bombay  civil  service 
are  published  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council : 

1.  The  superintendent  of  marine  will  give  instructions,  that  any  writers  who  may  be 
passengers  on  board  a vessel  arrived  from  England,  be  directed  to  report  themselves  to  the 
chief  secretary,  who,  if  they  have  not  friends  to  live  with,  will  take  care  to  provide  them  with 
houses,  or  tents,  and  respectable  servants.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
foregoing  orders  to  be  recovered  by  the  civil  paymaster,  on  the  secretary’s  certificate  of  the 
amount,  from  the  salary  of  the  writers,  by  monthly  deductions  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of 
their  salary,  till  the  total  sum  be.  refunded  to  Government. 

2.  The  rules  for  examination  which  are  annexed  to  these  Regulations  remain  in  force. 

3.  Writers  immediately  after  their  arrival  will  be  directed  to  wait  upon  the  secretary  of 
the  Civil  Examination  Committee,  who  will  supply  them  with  copies  of  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  plan  of  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  native  languages ; and  he  will 
provide  them  with  proper  ruoonsliees  while  they  remain  at  Bombay,  permission,  however,  to 
remain  at  the  Presidency  will  be  granted  to  those  writers  only  who  are  prepared  to  offer 
themselves  for  examination  within  four  months  of  their  landing. 

4.  In  case  no  intimation  of  such  intention  is  made  known,  or  on  candidates  for  examina- 
tion failing  to  pass,  they  will  be  sent  to  reside  in  the  interior  at  such  place  as  the  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  may  think  proper  to  direct. 

5.  All  writers  who  remain  at  the  Presidency,  are  to  be  under  the  specific  authority  and 
control  of  the  chief  secretary  of  Government,  and  when  removed  to  the  interior,  that  autho- 
rity will  be  transferred  to  the  collector  of  the  station  to  which  they  proceed,  who  shall 
employ  them  as  supernumerary  assistants  in  such  mode  as  to  promote,  not  to  interrupt,  their 
studies;  and  in  cases  where  the  collector  reports  that  they  have  been  useful  in  aiding  him  m 
the  execution  of  his  duties,  they  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  100  rupees  extra  per  month;  but 
this  will  not  be  given,  except  when  the  work  done  extra  to  their  studies,  is  specially  reported, 
and  judged  to  entitle  them  to  the  liberal  consideration  of  Government,  and  only  f<>r  t“e 
term  at  the  end  of  which  they  shall  have  passed  die  examination.  The  extra  duty, of  supernu- 
merary assistants  is  not  to  be  included  in  calculating  the  period  alluded  to  in  the  12  th  rule. 
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6.  As  there  is  no  college  at  this  presidency  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  deems 

it  requisite  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  such  an  institution  over  Appendix  (L.) 

the  conduct  and  character  of  young  civil  servants  before  they  pass  their  examination,  by  the  

strict  and  vigilant  superintendence  of  himself  and  of  those  public  officers  under  whom  they  (31.)  Bombay  Re- 
may be  placed;  and  as  he  considers  that  much,  not  only  of  their  own  happiness  and  gubitions,  11  July 
respectability,  but  of  the  interest  and  reputation  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong,  musl  1828’ 

depend  upon  their  early  habits  and  acquirements,  the  chief  secretary,  under  whose  authority 
they  are  placed  at  the  presidency,  and  the  officers  in  the  interior,  must  deem  the  strict  super- 
intendence over  these  young  public  servants,  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  duties, 

They  will  be  specially  instructed  as  to  the  degree  of  check  and  control  they  are  to  exercise 
over  them  ; but  they  nre  hereby  required  to  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council,  of  the  general  conduct  and  attention  to  the  study  of  the  native 
languages,  of  those  placed  under  their  orders;  and  Government  will  expect  this  duty  to  he 
most  punctually  and  rigidly  performed. 

7.  The  chief  secretary  will  report  to  Government,  one  mouth  previous  to  the  periodical 
sitting  of  the  Examination  Committee,  the  names  of  the  junior  civil  servants  who  call  for 
an  examination;  when  leave  will  be  granted  to  them  to  attend  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

8.  The  regulation  to  be  hereafter  strictly  enforced,  which  requires  that  each  youiv 
civilian  should  pass  a second  examination  in  either  the  Malirnttaor  Guzzerattee  languages, 
before  he  become  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  second  step  in  any  department  of  the 
service. 

9.  The  junior  civil  servants  shall  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Regulations  of 
Government  as  counected  with  the  management  of  the  revenues,  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  For  this  purpose  books  will  be  furnished  to  them  at  the  public  expense. 

10.  The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  will  direct  the  publication  of  a half-yearly 
report,  to  bo  furnished  by  the  secretary  to  the  Civil  Examination  Committee,  of  the  names 
of  junior  civil  servants  under  instruction,  stating  the  dates  of  their  respective  arrivals  in  the 
country,  and  the  result  of  their  several  examinations,  including  the  unsuccessful  ns  well  as 
those  that  are  successful.  The  report  shall  also  specify  any  honorary  distinction  the 
students  may  have  received  from  the  College  at  Hertford,  or  other  public  institution,  for 
their  literary  attainments  before  leaving  England. 

11.  In  the  event  of  the  first  examination  in  Ilindoostannce,  which  entitle  sa  junior  civil 
servnnt  to  hold  public  employment,  not  being  passed  within  12  months,  and  the  second 
examination  within  two  yeai-s  and  a half  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
the  report  will  specify  whether  this  failure  occurs  from  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable 
cause. 

12.  Every  civil  servnnt  who  lias  passed  examination,  shall  be  nominated  to  the  Revenue 
line,  with  which  he  must  have  actually  done  duty  for  two  years  before  he  is  eligible  to  any 
other  department. 

13.  The  following  rules  are  only  to  he  deemed  applicable  to  civil  servants  under  eight 
years  standing,  and  to  all  who  may  hereafter  enter  tliis  branch  of  the  service. 

14.  No  civil  servant  shall  be  eligible  to  the  station  of  any  of  the  secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment, to  that  of  register  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  nor  to  the  office  cf  collector  or  zillah 
judge,  that  has  not  served  four  years  in  the.  provinces. 

15.  No  person  to  bo  eligible  to  be  judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  Court  who  Inis  not 
served  two  years  in  a provincial  or  zillah  court,  or  os  a collector. 

16.  The  above  rules  nre  expected  to  stimulate  those  to  whom  they  apply  to  exertion,  and 
they  provide  as  far  ns  is  possible,  against  the  public  service  suffering  from  inefficiency  or 
inexperience.  They  relate,  however,  only  to  qualifications;  and  it  is  important  to  add, 
that  no  qualifications  however  groat,  no  service  however  long,  will  be  considered  to  justify 
Government  in  advancing  an  individual  who  is  indolent  in  the  execution  of  his  public 
duties,  or  marked  by  habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance;  far  less  will  it  ever  promote 
any  civil  servant  who  is  deficient  in  kindness  of  heart  to  the  natives  under  his  orders 
and  control,  or  who  docs  not  treat  with  due  consideration  and  respect  their  prejudices, 
customs,  and  religion.  The  sentiments  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  upon 
this  latter  subject,  are  embodied  in  the  notes  of  instructions  of  Major-general  .Sir  Jolm 
Malcolm  to  his  assistants,  dated  28th  June  1821.  These  instructions  have  been  already 
circulated  to  the  civil  officers  of  this  establisliment,  and  a copy  of  them  is  directed  to  be 
given  to  every  writer,  as  containing  the  principles  that  should  guide  His  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  India. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(signed)  T.  G.  Gardiner, 

Bombay  Castle,  11th  July  1823.  Acting  Secretary  to  Government. 


(32.) — MINUTE  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  27th  December,  1828. 

In  the  despatch  of  the  Honourable  Court,  dated  19th  December  1827,  in  reference  to 
tlic  College  at  Fort  William,  the  following  decision  is  given  in  the  23d  paragraph  upon  the 
question  .of  maintaining  that  institution: 

Para  23.  “ Upon  the  whole  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  convey  to  you  our  opinion,  that 
the  disadvantages  above  enumerated  more  limn  counterbalance  the  benefits  of  the  Calcutta 
College ; arpUlam  iftdaiitjtiJ^^ut&vt^LiWf^^ 

(445.— I.)  4 M ' lion. 
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tiou.  We  are  unwilling  however  to  issue  peremptory  orders  for  this  purpose,  without 

Appendix  (L.)  having  the  fullest  information  which  you  may  have  been  able  to  collect,  on  a question  t0 
which  we  attach  so  much  consequence. 

Education  of  24.  “ We  therefore  authorize  you,  if  you  shall  see  sufficient  reason  for  differing  from  the 
Civil  Servants.  conclusi0n  to  which  we  have  arrived,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  our  directions  during 
a further  reference  to  us  of  such  facts  or  arguments  as  may  not  already  have  been  stated  in 
the  former  correspondence  on  the  subject;  but  if  on  consideration  your  opinion  should 
coincide  with  ours,  we  wish  that  the  measure  should  he  carried  into  effect  without  delay.” 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  of  mind  that,  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the 
information  and  facts  belonging  to  this  question,  1 have  come  to  the  decided  conviction,  that 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  sanction  allowed  by  the  Honourable  Court,  to  suspend 
their  order  for  the  abolition  of  the  College;  indeed  a different  conclusion  would  have  cost 
me  a greater  sacrifice  of  feeling  than  almost  any  act  which  I could  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

All  my  old  prepossessions  were  strongly  in  favour  of  this  institution,  and  these  were  not 
derived  from  the  admiration  which  I then  entertained  for  its  illustrious  founder,  but  from 
die  more  solid  proofs  of  success  evinced  in  the  decided  superiority  over  their  fellows,  of  those 
writers  of  the  Madras  presidency  who  had  been  educated  in  the  College:  and  with  this  supe- 
riority of  acquirement  was  also  combined  a high  and  elevated  tone  of  feeling,  and  great  zeal 
in  the  public  service,  qualities  of  more  importance  perhaps  to  the  welfare  as  well  as  character 
of  our  administration,  than  even  a knowledge  of  the  languages. 

There  is  auother  feeling  connected  with  this  subject  that  operates  forcibly  upon  me.  In 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world  education  and  institutions  tor  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  science  are  the  boast  of  the  present  day : even  in  Calcutta  itself  we  have  a Hindoo  College 
consisting  of  several  hundred  students,  and  among  them  many  whose  acquirements  in 
European  science  are  truly  astonishing.  There  is  also  a Maliomedan  College,  numerously 
composed,  the  youth  of  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  diligent  and  successlul 
pm-suil  of  Eastern  literature,  Maliomedan  law,  anatomy  (a  new  and  important  study),  and 
other  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  for  their  exemplary  conduct.  Is  it  fitting  and  decorous, 
that  it  shall  appear  to  this  enlightened  society,  that  the  English  youth  alone  are  incapable 
of  education  ? that  such  is  the  idleness  and  extravagance  of  this  selected  class,  that  even 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Government,  the  College  has  been  found  to  be  useless,  and  the 
hopes  of  instruction  fruitless  ? Such  must  be  the  inference  from  the  discontinuance  of  the 
College.  But  for  myself,  I cannot  subscribe  to  the  necessity  of  a conclusion  so  humiliating 
and  so  derogatory  from  the  character  and  credit  of  our  administration. 

The  Honourable  Court  have,  in  my  opinion,  expressed  a well-founded  apprehension,  that 
die  discipline  of  the  College  has  fallen  short  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  I have  taken 
great  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  machine,  and  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  want  of  discipline  and  insubordination  appear  to  me  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  institution,  if  it  can  he  said  to  have  failed,  which  I very  much 
doubt. 

In  agreeing  with  the  Honourable  Court  in  this  opinion,  1 do  still  more  strongly  in  another, 
so  justly  described  in  the  last  paragraph  of  their  despatch  : “Upon  the  whole,  our  opinion 
is,  that  yon  have  the  grand  instruments  of  reform,  the  means  of  influencing  the  minds  of 
those  whom  you  are  to  employ,  in  your  own  hands,  and  that  they  consist  of  the  power  which 
you  possess  of  appointing  or  not  appointing  to  the  emoluments  of  office ;”  (and  then  stating 
how  this  check  will  operate  in  preventing  idleness  and  extravagance  in  the  young,  and  pecu- 
niary embarasaments  in  the  service  generally,  they  add),  “nor  can  we  doubt,  far  less 
despair,  that  these  natural,  appropriate  and  powerful  remedies,  judiciously  and  undeviatingly 
applied,  will  be  attended  with  die  happy  consequences  which  it  is  our  object  to  secure.” 

It  certainly  cannot  but  appear  utterly  absurd  and  ludicrous  to  a military  man  like  myself, 
accustomed  to  the  facility  with  which  great  bodies  of  men  are  kept  in  perfect  subordination, 
to  observe  the  almost  admitted  fact,  that  for  25  years  a few  writers  have  held  at  naught  all 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  have  rendered  unavailing  all  its  efforts  to 
accomplish  tli is  desired  object  In  the  military  service  of  the  Company  no  such  difficulties 
occur.  Military  law  is  as  effectual  here  as  elsewhere.  For  the  control  of  the  civil  servants, 
the  same  powers  are  not  exactly  available,  and  those  that  do  exist,  are  in  many  respects 
unsuitable  and  ineffectual.  When  there  is  a great  command  of  credit  and  of  money,  the 
suspension  from  pay  and  allowances,  so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage,  only  produces  the 
greater  ultimate  evil  of  increased  embarrassment:  of  the  same  nature,  as  to  any  immediate 
effect,  is  the  threat  of  non-employment.  Every  writer  knows  that  sooner  or  later  lie  must 
he  in  possession  of  a good  appointment,  the  salary  of  which  he  flatters  himself  will  make 
good  the  losses  of  present  idleness  and  dissipation.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  however 
glaring  the  imbecility,  the  idleness,  the  profligacy,  or  the  waul  of  principle,  there  iB  not  an 
instance  of  expulsion  from  Lhe  College  since  its  first  establishment:  and  well  therefore  has 
it  been  said  by  the  Court,  that  the  controlling  authorities  have  not  done  all  that  they  might 
have  done  for  the  enforcement  of  order  and  discipline;  and  with  the  same  truth  might  it 
have  been  added,  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  good  of  the  service 
has  been  made  to  give  way  to  considerations  of  personal  interest.  The  most  powerful  of  all 
remedies  is  suspension  from  the  service,  and  indispensable  as  the  enforcement  of  it  seems  to 
be  in  cases  of  incorrigible  idleness  and  disobedience  of  orders,  still  for  youthful  follies,  and 
particularly  in  the  commencement  of  a career,  no  Government  would  willingly  resort  to  so 
severe  a sentence.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I am  at  a loss,  with  the  Court  to  compre- 
hend the  inadequacy,  hitherto  experienced,  of  the  immense  means  of  reward  and  punishment 
at  the  command  of  Government,  coupled  with  a further  check,  for  immediate  effect  more 
Printed  itMriud  digiliaojl  iotrlKhv  if  i imaMjreiti oWfeaflinllW ciajWtAly dilli’ ili^d -pAi'cteillarly  also  if  the 
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personal  influence  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  which  he  must  always  have  so  many 

indirect  ways  of  evincing,  is  actively  and  cordially  interposed.  I am  aware  that  this  opinion  Appendix  (L. 

somewhat  arraigns,  too  presumptuously  perhaps,  the  conduct  upon  this  point  of  preceding  — 

Governments,  lint  it  was  their  lot,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  their  whole  time  engrossed  (32.)  Minute  of 

by  n continued  succession  of  great  and  important  transactions,  as  well  of  foreign  policy  as  Governor-general; 

of  actual  war.  It  is  our  happier  fortune  to  be  enabled  to  devote  our  whole  attention  to  the  ^ December  1828. 

civil  administration.  That  the  system  requires  improvement,  that  it  fails  in  producing 

those  benefits  to  the  people  to  the  extent  which  the  anxious  desire  of  all  the  authorities, 

both  here  and  in  England,  has  ever  had  in  view,  no  one  can  deny  ; but  the  agency  has 

perhaps  been  still  more  inefficient  than  the  system  itself ; and  as  there  is  no  escape  from 

ignorance  and  incapacity,  where  all  places  and  appointments  are  a monopoly  in  the  hands 

of  a privileged  few,  it  does  become  a most  serious  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  render 

as  complete  as  possible,  the  capacity  for  Government  of  those  to  whom  for  so  many  years 

the  destinies  of  this  great  empire  must  be  committed. 

Before  1 proceed  to  state  the  very  few  alterations  which  I think  necessary  to  give  to  the 
present  institution  (for  it  is  not  regulations  and  fine  words  and  speeches,  but  rather  the 
practical  execution  with  mildness  and  firmness  of  those  already  existing,  which  is  really 
wanting),  I will  take  the  liberty  of  adverting  shortly  to  the  only  alternative  left  to  us  in 
India,  if  the  College  is  to  be  discontinued — a Mofussil  education.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  College  presents  a facility  for  the  acquisition  of  languages  in  its  able  professors  and 
moonshees,  which  is  unattainable  out  of  Calcutta.  In  the  country,  also,  are  wanting  those 
excitements  to  fame  and  distinction,  which  emulation  alone  can  generate.  There  may 
indeed  be  less  extravagance  in  the  country,  though  it  by  no  means  appears  clear,  and  the 
contrary  is  distinctly  asserted,  that  the  embarrassments  of  the  civil  service  were  quite  as 
great  before  as  since  the  establishment  of  the  College.  The  same  credit  derived  from  the 
certain  anticipation  of  great  station  with  high  salary,  and  the  means  of  patronage,  will 
produce  the  same  effect  both  in  town  and  country.  Where  the  disposition  exists,  money 
will  always  be  had,  with  this  difference,  that  in  Calcutta  the  creditor  is  an  European 
respectable  agent,  receiving  10  per  cent,  interest,  added  to  the  charge  of  life  insurance; 
while  in  the  other  he  is  a Native,  if  a mere  lender  of  money,  taking  24  per  cent,  interest, 
and  if  a speculator  on  the  future  distress  and  favour  of  his  debtor,  a still  more  ruinous  con- 
nexion. That  there  will  be  move  idleness  in  the  Mofussil  1 verily  believe.  To  my  judg- 
ment the  distinction  between  Calcutta  and  the  Mofussil  is  very  much  the  same  as  in 
England  exists  between  school  and  home  education,  with  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the 
latter  of  parental  interest  instead  either  of  no  protection  at  all,  or  of  that  of  a perfect 
stranger,  who  can  have  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  man ; and  if  his  habits 
happen  to  he  irregular,  will  probably  feel  him  to  be  a sort  of  incubus  imposed  upon  him, 
and  will  treat  him  with  neglect  and  dislike.  I am  disposed  also  to  place  little  reliance  upon 
examinations  of  proficiency  made  elsewhere  than  in  the  College  itself.  I attach  also  much 
importance  to  commencement  of  residence  in  Calcutta.  I admit  that  there  is  a chance  of 
evil ; but  the  evil,  great  as  it  may  be,  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  averted,  while  the  good 
cannot  otherwise  be  attained.  The  high  offices  of  Government  and  of  the  law  are  neces- 
sarily filled  by  men  of  the  first  abilities  and  integrity ; society  receives  its  tone  from  them, 
and  practically  it  is  highly  useful  that  the  young  men  just  from  school,  with  no  formed 
ideas  upon  public  conduct,  should  receive  their  first  impressions  from  the  high-minded  sen- 
timents which  1 sincerely  believe  very  generally  to  prevail.  There  is  also  this  further 
advantage,  that  by  the  character  developed  at  the  College,  the  Government  is  enabled  to 
gaiu  the  only  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  qualifications  of  all  its  younger  servants.  I will 
merely  add  further,  that  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a Mofussil  education  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  if  the  College  at  Calcutta  is  to  cease,  1 cannot  but  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  England  by  rendering  a knowledge  of  specified  languages  an 
indispensable  condition  to  eligibility  for  a writership.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  ns  great 
perfection  in  the  languages  of  Hindustan  should  be  more  unattainable  in  London,  than  those 
of  Europe  are  found  to  be  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahoinedan  youth  in  Calcutta;  the  same 
stimulus  alone  is  wanting.  In  Calcutta,  with  the  natives,  office  follows  qualification ; in 
England,  with  the  writer,  it  precedes  it;  herein  consists  the  whole  secret  of  failure  and 
success. 

I see  nothing  in  the  different  systems  pursued  at  Madras  and  Bombay  which  seems  to 
entitle  them  to  any  preference  to  that  of  Bengal.  Annexed  to  this  Minute  is  a Memorandum 
mnrkcd  (A),  describing  the  different  plans  and  their  effects  pursued  at  the  three  presi- 
dencies. The  following  extract  from  a Minute  of  Mr.  Lusbington,  dated  the  7th  of  Janunry 
1 828,  seems  to  demonstrate  an  almost  complete  neglect  of  the  Persian  language,  considered 
both  at  Hertford  and  in  Calcutta  to  be  so  necessary  an  attainment:  “ I hear  with  regret 
and  surprise  that  the  whole  number  of  the  civil  service  who  aspire  to  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  Persian  language,  does  not  exceed  nine.  It  will  afford  me  sincere  pleasure  to 
find  that  I am  misinformed  in  this  calculation;  but  I fear  that  the  deteriorated  state  of  the 
service  in  this  respect  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  of  the  College,  which  almost  pro- 
scribe the  study  of  that  language,  thus  paralyzing  and  rendering  abortive  all  the  anxious 
pains  and  expense  so  properly  bestowed  upon  it  at  Hertford  College.” 

1 have  now  to  beg  the  attention  of  Council  to  the  Paper  marked  (B),  which  shows  the 
average  expense  of  the  education  of  each  writer,  during  the  last  three  years,  to  be 
6,621  rupees,  or  660/.  per  annum;  to  which  must  be  added  a further  charge  (since  most 
properly  discontinued)  of  4,000  rupees,  or  400/.  to  each  writer  for  outfit,  repayable  by 
retrench  mpain  u£i  dnrcugxcbss  iidcalllm\[tafcfchinllflWl>S0P  SiVUlWJS  ijgfflrr  WIIMP'h  Di  £ ifei  K.  *8  1 1 

without  interest.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  this  charge  of  660/.  for  education  in 
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India  follows  no  inconsiderable  expense  under  tlic  same  head  in  England.  The  sum  above 
stated,  even  for  a single  year,  forms  no  small  amount,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion elsewhere;  but  when,  from  mere  idleness,  tlie  public  finance  is  to  bear  this  load  for  an 
indefinite  period,  although  the  lime  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  College  as  sufficient  for  the 
acquisition  of  two  languages,  is  eight  months,  the  abuse  must  be  universally  admitted  to  be 
intolerable.  It  will  scarcely  he  credited  that  young  men  so  paid,  and  so  idle,  have  heea 
permitted  heretofore  to  remain  in  College  a dead  weight  upon  the  country,  four,  live,  six, 
and  seven  years  before  they  chose  to  qualify  themselves.  This  term  has  been  since 
abridged ; but  even  now  there  are  many  who  have  been  in  the  College  for  one  nucl  two 
years  without  passing  in  any  language. 

I bring  forward  this  view  of  the  case  in  order  to  justify  my  recommendation  to  the 
Honourable  Court,  that  those  writers  who  shall  abuse  this  unexampled  liberality  and 
indulgence,  or  shall  be  incorrigibly  disobedient,  idle,  and  extravagant,  shall,  alter  a sufficient 
trial  and  suitable  admonition,  be  suspended  from  the  service  and  sent  to  England.  It 
might  still  be  better,  if  the  young  man  so  conducting  liimselfcould  have  the  option  of  bciti" 
transferred  to  tlic  military  service,  in  which  a stricter  discipline  might  rescue  him  from 
ruin,  and  might  save  his  family  from  pain  and  disappointment,  while  to  his  patron  perhaps 
the  power  of  replacing  him  might  fairly  be  granted.  1 am  quite  satisfied  of  the  necessity 
of  much  more  power  than  ns  yet  the  Government  have  thought  itself  justified  in  exercising. 
Every  day  we  see  instances  of  young  men  who  remain  for  weeks  in  Calcutta  after  their 
order  of  departure ; who,  when  rusticated,  leave  their  stations  without  permission,  and 
continue  ns  inattentive  to  their  studies  as  before. 

In  the  army  this  disregard  of  authority  would  in  the  first  instance  expose  the  delinquent 
to  arrest,  and  a perseverance  in  the  same  course  to  dismissal  from  the  service;  these  irregu- 
larities require  to  he  checked  by  a more  active  and  direct  control,  and  this  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  all  the  writers,  whether  stationed  in  or  out  of  Calcutta,  until  they  have  qualified 
themselves,  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  a single  officer,  and  by  bringing  more  into 
play  the  personal  authority  of  the  Governor-general.  The  only  alteration  of  any  importance 
therefore  which  I have  to  propose  is,  that  the  secretary  to  the  College  Council  shall  be 
vested  with  tlic  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  students, 
whether  stationed  in  College  or  in  the  Mofussil;  that  he  be  authorized  to  enforce, upon  his 
solo  authority,  all  statutes  and  standing  orders;  that  he  have  the  power  of  communicating 
with  all  public  officers,  and  that  all  instances  of  disobedience  or  irregularity  be  immediately 
reported  through  the  College  Council  for  the  orders  of  the  Visitor. 

There  are  some  minor  regulations  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  College,  which  will  be 
better  introduced  when  the  report  upon  the  same  subject,  required  some  time  since  from 
the  College  Council,  shall  be  received.  It  may  be  submitted  as  a question  to  the  College 
Council,  whether  the  conditions  of  qualification  arc*  not  placed  at  loo  high  a standard,  and 
the  examination  uselessly  severe.  For  the  great  mass  ol'  students  just  so  much  knowledge 
as  will  enable  them  to  do  the  common  business  of  their  office,  is  all  that  is  requisite,  and 
the  sooner  they  can  be  engaged  in  practical  business  the  better.  Encouragement  might  at 
the  same  time  be  properly  held  out  to  those  who  aspired  to  greater  distinction  in  Oriental 
literature,  and  whose  talents  and  good  conduct  left  no  doubt  of  their  intentions:  to  thes.i  a 
prolonged  residence  in  Calcutta  might  be  safely  und  advantageously  permitted.  Immediate 
removal  to  the  country,  upon  the  very  first  appearance  of  idleness  and  expensive  habits, 
should  be  more  strictly  enforced.  It  may  also  be  considered,  whether  out  of  Caloutta  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  establish  some  better  kind  of  surveillance  over  those  who  may  be 
rusticated:  I should  propose  that  it  shall  be  a standing  regulation  of  the  Government,  that 
every  writer,  without  exception,  after  having  passed  the  College,  shall  remain  three  years 
with  a collector  or  commissioner,  that  he  may  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  real 
business  ol  the  country,  and  with  the  manners  and  character  of  the  population. 

I he  Court,  in  the  same  despatch,  paragraph  20,  have  observed,  “ It  is  your  duly  to 
make  real  unfitness  an  invariable  ground  of  expulsion  from  office,  and  as  there  is  no  species 
ol  unfitness,  the  consequences  of  which  arc  more  to  be  apprehended  than  that  of  pecuniary 
obligation  and  dependence,  there  is  none  which  you  will  be  less  excusable  in  treating  with 
undue  indulgence.” 

An  occasion  seems  to  offer  which  requires  an  application  of  the  preceding  orders.  In 
paragraph  1 ] of  Mr.  Stirling's  Minute,  lie  states  that  there  are  three  or  four  writers  whose 
disposition  to  extravagance  has  never  been  surpassed,  und  who,  whether  tire  College  of  Fort 
William  had  existed  or  not,  would  equally  have  contrived  to  plunge  themselves  irretrievably 
in  debt.  Under  the  preceding  orders  of  the  Court  we  are  debarred,  and  very  properly  so, 
from  ever  employing  individuals  so  circumstanced;  but  without  employment  it  is  impossible 
for  thorn  to  pay  their  debts.  In  short  they  arc,  and  must,  ever  remain,  excluded  from  the 
service.  It  the  Court's  orders  arc  to  be  acted  upon,  one  of  two  things  must,  be  done ; either 
(lie  individuals  must  bo  informed  that  they  cannot  be  employed  until  their  debts  aro  paid, 
and  they  must  take  their  own  measures  for  effecting  the  object,  or  their  names  must,  he  sent 
to  the  Court,  who  may  inform  their  friends  and  parents  of  the  disqualification  under  which 
they  labour,  and  ol  its.  consequences.  This  is  a dilemma  which  I bog  the  members  ol 
Couucil  to  take  into  their  consideration. 


December  27,  1828. 


(signed)  IV.  C.  Bcntinvlu 
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MEMORANDUM  (A),  referred  to  in  the  Governor-general’s  Minute  on  the  College  of  

Fort  William.  Appendix  (L.) 

The  chief  Particulars  in  which  the  Establishments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  for  the  instruct-  (32.)  Minute  of 
ing  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Civil  Service,  agree  or  differ  from  that  of  Bevaa/.  Governor-general ; 

. . 27  December  1828. 

Inn  College  ot  Madras,  like  that  of  Calcutta,  is  superintended  by  a Board,  consisting  of 
three  members,  but  there  arc  no  professors,  public  examiners,  or  secretary,  the  examiner’s 
duty  being  performed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  assisted  by  ilie 
translators  of  Government.  The  salary  of  the  students  in  general  is  less,  ns  well  as  the 
expense  for  house-rent,  than  in  Bengal.  The  progress  of  the  students  at  Madras  does  not 
appear  to  ho  so  rapid  as  it  is  in  Bengal.  At  the  former  presidency,  since  the  year  1820, 
not  so  much  ns  an  eighth  part  of  the  students  passed  in  two  languages  in  the  course  of 
a twelvemonth,  and  at  the  latter  more  than  oue-tliird  in  the  same  space  of  time.  There  are 
two  public  examinations,  and  two  private  ones,  yearly,  in  the  Madras  establishment.  In  the 
Calcutta  College  there  is  a general  examination  every  two  months,  and  an  intermediate  oue 
at  any  time  when  the  professor  of  any  language  recommends  it  for  nn  individual  as  likely  to 
pass  in  that  language. 

At  Madras  each  sttjjlcnt  is  required  to  select  and  study  one  of  live  languages ; in  Calcutta 
he  must  study  two,  Persian  necessarily,  and  either  Bengalee  or  Hindoo. 

At  Madras  the  junior  civil  servants  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
It  emulations  of  Government  relating  to  live  revenues  and  administration  of  justice,  hooks  for 
the  purpose  being  furnished  them  at  the  public  expense.  This  is  not  required  in  Bengal. 

At  Madras  it  is  optional  to  study  at  the  Presidency,  or  under  a civil  servant  in  the  inte- 
rior; but  in  the  latter  case  the  students  must  attend  the  Presidency  examinations.  At 
Madras,  on  admission  into  College,  the  salary  of  each  writer  is  fixed  at  175  rupees,  and 
increased  progressively,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  to  260,  and 
360  rupees,  the  first  of  their  advances  being  made  for  particular  progress  in  one  language, 
and  the  second  for  proficiency  in  two  languages;  both  may  be  granted  at  any  time  within 
three  years  after  the  admission  of  the  student  into  College.  The  junior  servants  receive  in 
addition  to  the  above  sums  that  of  50  rupees  per  mensem  for  house-rent.  At  Madras, 
a student  qualified  iu  one  language  can  be  appointed  to  such  subordinate  situations  as  the 
Governor  in  Council  may  think  proper,  and  those  qualified  in  two  languages  to  such  offices 
as  the  law  permits  them  to  hold.  No  student  to  remain  longer  in  College  than  two  years, 
or  until  1:hc  examination  immediately  following  the  expiration  of  that  period.  A reward  of 
3,500  rupees  is  granted  to  nny  student  who  within  a period  not  p.xceccting  three  years  shall 
have  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  (something  probably  like  that  which  in  Bengal  entitles 
a student  to  a degree  of  honour)  of  one  or  more  of  the  languages,  studied  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board,  rindl  have  obtained  the  highest  rate  of  allowance  for  proficiency  in  two 
languages,  shall  have  passed  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  Regulations,  and  shall  he 
recommended  to  Government  as  distinguished  for  general  propriety  of  conduct  whilst  in 
College.  At  Madras  the  punishment  for  neglect  of  study  for  two  years  appears  to  be  rus- 
tication, as  nt  this  presidency.  Head  native  masters  for  teaching  English  and  other  lan- 
guages at  Madras,  and  nny  number  of  natives  not  receiving  nay,  may  be  admitted  to  study 
at  the  College,  for  the  purposes  of  general  education  und  obtaining  employment.  There 
arc  likewise  at  the  establishment  of  that  presidency  different  classes  ol  native  law  students. 

Bombay. 

The  writers  for  Bombay,  on  their  reaching  that  presidency,  and  in  the  event  oi  their  not 
having  friends  to  live  will),  are  provided  with  bouses  or  tents,  and  servants,  by  the  chief 
secretary  of  Government,  the  expense  so  incurred  being  recovered  by  deductions  from  tucir 
salary.  The  secretary  of  the  Civil  Examination  Committee  supplies  them  with  copies  of  the 
orders  of  Government  respecting  their  studies,  and  provides  them  with  mooushces,  and  they 
arc  permitted  to  reside  at  the  presidency,  on  condition  only  ol  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  witliin  four  months  after  their  landing.  Failing  to  do  so,  and  to  pass  the 
examination,  they  are  sent  into  such  part  of  the  interior  as  the  Governor  in  Council  may  direct. 

The  officers  under  whom  they  are  placed  are  called  upon  to  furnish  quarterly  reports  as  to 
their  attention  to  study  and  general  conduct.  The  students,  as  at  Madras,  are  expected  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  Regulations  of  Government  relating  to  the  revenues 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  first  examination  in  Hindoostanec  to  he  passed,  at 
latest,  at  the  end  ol'  a twelvemonth,  and  the  second  in  Muhratta  or  Guzzerattee,  at  latest 
at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a half  At  Bombay,  as  at  Madras,  there  are  no  professors  nor 
public  examiners,  but  there  is  a Committee  of  Examination,  the  junior  member  of  winch  is 
secretary,  with  nn  establishment  of  mooushces,  competent  to  teach  the  different  languages 
of  that  presidency.  A student  who  lias  passed  in  Hindoostanee  alone  may  be  appointed  to 
a subordinate  situation,  and  afterwards  to  a superior  one,  on  passing  in  the  Maliratta  or 
Guzzcrntlec  lan<nra‘re.  The  prizes  granted  for  certain  degrees  ol  proficiency  are  much  the 
same  as  in  similar  cases  arc  conferred  in  Bengal ; but  it  appears  by  the  papers  now  laid 
before  the  Governor-general  that  no  person  has  hitherto  presented  himself  as  a candidate 
for  those  prizes.  ....... 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  students  have  been  admitted  into  the  College  ol  tort  William 
since  June  1820,  42  into  the  Madras  establishment,  and  06  into  that  of  Bombay,  within  the 
same  period.  There  does  not  nppear  to  bo  any  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  exami- 
nation, in  any  two  of  the  Oriental  languages  taught  at  the  different  presidencies,  is  more 
difficult  at  either  of  the  other  two  than  it  is  in  Calcutta;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  opposite  of  this  is  nearly  the  Tact:  and  yet  even  in  tlie  neglected  state  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  86  students,  or  more  than  one-third  ol  the  above  number  of  215, 
were  reported  qualified  for  the  public  service  by  a competent  knowledge  of  two  of  the  pre- 
scribed languages  in  less  than  a twelvemonth.  At  Madras  there  were  only  five  out  of  42, 
or  less  that? au° eighth  part,  declared  similarly  qualified  in  an  equal  portion  of  time;  mid 
at  Bombay,  where*  the  examination  is  believed  to  be  much  easier  than  it  is  at  Madras,  the 
prom-css  towards  the  second  degree  of  qualification  appears  to  be  much  slower  thou  at  the 
last-named  presidency.  In  this  degree,  or  in  a knowledge  of  Mnhrattn  and  Guzzeratlee,  it 
seems  that  only  13  of  96  students  have  passed  in  eight  years;  that  a year  is  commonly 
allowed  to  acquire  Hindoostance,  and  two  years  and  a half  this  language  and  one  of  those 
above  mentioned.  The  system  of  employing  the  Madras  nnd  Bombay  students  in  subor- 
dinate situations,  after  they  have  passed  in  one  language,  is  different  from  that  of  Bengal, 
and  this  renders  it  difficult  to  form  an  exact  comparison  between  the  expenses  of  the  three 
establishments.  If  the  students  of  the  former  establishment,  requiring  two  years,  for  instance, 
to  qualify  themselves  in  two  languages,  had  the  same  salaries  as  those  of  Bengal,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expense  attending  the  instruction  of  each  must  be  rather  between  7,000  and  8,000, 
than  between  3,000  and  4,000  rupees. 


MEMORANDUM  (B),  referred  to  in  the  Governor-general’s  Minute  c 
Fort  William. 


i the  College  of 


Memorandum,  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  the  Education  of  each  Writer  during  the 
last  three  years : 

In  the  year  1825-26,  the  expenses  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  ex- 
clusive of  the  salaries  of  the  students,  amounted  to  - - Us.  1,36,497  13  5 

In  1826-27  - 1,26,500  9 1 

In  1827-28  1,39,636  10  7 

Rent  of  the  Writers’-braldings  for  two  years,  at  140  rupees  for  each 

of  19  sets  of  the  rooms  in  them  95,760  0 0 

Salary  of  114  students  for  three  years,  at  300  rupees  per  month  - 2,56,470  0 0 

Its.  7,54,865  1 1 


And  thiB  sum  divided  by  114,  the  number  of  writers  in  three  years,  will  give  a 
expense  for  each  writer  of  6,621  rupees. 


33  ■)  Minute  of  (33.) — MINUTE  of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  (General  Department),  28th  December  1828. 

T‘Mtcafe;  j Wish  that  I could  signify  my  concurrence  in  the  intention  of  the  Governor-general  to 
28  December  1828.  niaintajn  tiie  College  of  Fort  William,  for  all  my  predilections  arc  in  favour  of  that 
institution. 

But  ns  I have  been  compelled  by  the  result  of  my  observations,  during  many  years,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  College  is  both  useless  and  mischievous,  I am  bound  in 
duty  to  say  that  I should  prefer  its  abolition. 

It  is  useless,  in  my  opinion,  because  more  useftil  knowledge  than  what  is  taught  at  the 
institution,  might  be  acquired  in  public  employment  at  any  station  in  the  country. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  mischievous,  because  it  collects  young  men  together;  and  by  the 
force  of  example,  and  fear  of  reproach,  promotes  generally  habits  of  extravagance,  from 
which  many  would  escape  if  left  to  follow  their  natural  inclinations,  or  to  practise  the 
prudence  which,  away  from  baneful  influence,  good  sense  would  dictate  to  them. 

I see  little,  1 must  confess,  in  the  state  of  society  in  Calcutta,  that  can  make  it  desirable 
to  congregate  young  men  in  this  place.  The  general  ways  of  tliis  society  promote  idleness, 
expense,  and  dissipation,  and  there  is  very  little  intercourse,  between  tlie  young  and  the  old, 
that  can  tend  to  any  beneficial  purpose. 

I cannot  recognize,  in  this  institution,  much  resemblance  to  the  splendid  plan  of  that 
which  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  proposed  to  raise,  and  which 
promised  to  be  worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  eminent  seats  of  learning  that  adorn  and 
instruct  the  world. 

Before  that  design  was  conceived,  young  men  in  the  civil  service  came  to  India  at  an 
earlier  age  than  now,  and  consequently  with  an  interrupted  and  unfinished  education.  The 
College  was  to  have  provided  instruction  for  them  in  all  branches  of  literature;  12  terms, 
or  three  years,  were  to  have  formed  the  period  of  their  studies;  a suitable  structure  was  to 
have  been  erected  at  a short  distance  from  Calcutta ; tlie  provost,  vice  provost,  professors 
and  students,  were  to  have  resided  within  its  walls,  and  collegiate  discipline  was  to  have 
been  established. 

This  plan  was  never  fully  carried  into  effect,  and  was  finally  relinquished,  in  couscqueuce 
of  orders  from  home. 

But  the  operations  of  tlie  College  commenced  with  encouraging  success,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  virtuous  founder ; his  noble  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the  institution.  There 
was  emulation  among  tlie  students,  and  they  went  forth  to  undertake  their  duties  in  the 
public  service  with  high-toned  principles  and  anxious  zeal. 
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devoid  of  efficient  discipline,  hns  been  beneficial  in  producing  a more  general  diffusion  of  

die  knowledge  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  than  existed  before  its  foundation.  Appendix  (L.) 

If  I could  bring  myseit  to  think  that  its  continuance  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  

die  same  effect,  I should  be  an  advocate  for  upholding  it.  (330  Minute  of 

But  I am  not  of  that  opinion : all  the  good  that  is  done  by  the  College  now,  might,  I Sir  C-  T-  Metaclje; 
conceive,  be  done  without  it,  by  insisting  on  qualifications  which,  before  its  institution,  were  December  1828. 
not  declared  to  be  indispensable.  At  the  same  time,  the  evil  and  the  expense  which  it 
causes,  might  be  avoided  by  its  abolition. 

I should  not  object  to  the  expense  if  I thought  the  continuance  of  the  establishment  essen- 
tial for  the  qualification  of  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  civil  service;  that  is,  if  I supposed 
that  civil  servants  could  not  be  as  well  qualified  without  it,  or  diat  it  produced  good  in  any 
other  respect.  But  if,  as  I conceive,  it  be  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  but  rather  pro- 
ductive of  mischief,  then  the  expense  must  be  a waste  of  the  public  resources. 

According  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  College  at  present,  young  men,  for  the  civil 
service,  join  it  on  their  arrival  in  India,  having  previously  learned  something  or  nothing  in 
Oriental  languages  at  Haileybury.  They  enter  their  names  generally  for  the  study  of  two 
languages,  with  a view  to  obtain  the  required  qualification.  The  idle  neglect  their  studies, 
are  eventually  sent  away  from  College  into  the  interior,  and  years  sometimes  pass  before 
they  are  reported  fit  to  enter  on  the  public  service:  the  better  disposed  study  one  language, 
until  they  pass  the  requisite  examination,  nnd  are  reported  qualified  in  that  language;  then 
they  neglect  that  language  nnd  study  another,  until  reported  qualified  in  that  also;  then 
they  enter  on  the  public  service,  and  find  that  wlial  they  have  been  learning  at  College  is 
not  exactly  what  qualifies  them  for  the  public  service;  and  they  have  to  learn  and  qualify 
themselves  anew.  In  the  meantime  the  students,  whether  attentive  or  consummately  idle, 
have  generally,  with  rare  exceptions,  incurred  debt  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  habits 
acquired  at  the  College,  which  debt  remains  a burthen  and  embarrassment  to  diem  for 
many  years,  and  perhaps  for  ever. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  would  be  no  security  against  die  extravagance  of  young 
men,  who  might,  he  prone  to  expense,  even  if  there  were  no  College  ; but  the  operating  evil 
of  the  institution,  in  this  respect,  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  it  affords  encouragement  and 
incitement  to  extravngance,  and  actually  deters  from  the  exercise  of  prudence,  by  the 
ridicule  nnd  contempt  which  are  generally  inflicted  on  that  virtue  among  young  men  herded 
togedier,  nnd  too  frequently  by  dieir  elders  in  society  also,  among  whom  it  is  a common 
saying,  that  they  do  not  like  to  see  young  men  too  prudent,  and  that  they  would  rather  see 
them  a little  extravagant;  encouragement  being  given  by  such  remarks  to  a vice,  which 
could  not  he  too  strongly  reprobated  and  discouraged,  as  it  is  often  in  its  consequences 
utterly  destructive  to  the  principles  and  integrity  of  a public  servant. 

In  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  College  ought  to  he  abolished,  as  being  mischievous 
with  respect  to  the  extravagance  which  it  encourages,  and  the  consequent  state  of  debt  and 
embarrassment  which  it  causes  throughout  the  civil  service,  and  as  being  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  useless  for  that  purpose  of  instruction  which  it  is  professedly  designed  to  accom- 
plish, and  consequently  entailing  a waste  of  the  public  resources,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
state  wliat  arrangement  I would  propose  to  substitute,  with  a view  to  the  beneficial  recep- 
tion and  disposal  of  young  men  of  the  civil  service,  on  their  arrival  in  India 

There  should  be  a suitable  mansion  to  receive  them  on  their  landing,  and  a table  kept  for 
their  accommodation  : there  should  he  a superintending  officer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
reside  in  the  house,  and  preside  at  the  table,  and  to  exercise  a paternal  control  over  the 
conduct  nnd  habits  of  the  young  men,  and  assist  them  with  guidance,  advice  and  instruction, 
during  the  short  period  of  their  residence  under  his  authority.  Their  allowances,  during 
this  period  might  he  fixed,  with  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  provided  with 
house  and  table,  and  therefore  liable  to  little  expense,  and  might  consequently  be  so 
moderate  as  to  furnish  no  temptation  to  remain  in  that  situation. 

The  young  men  immediately  after  their  arrival  should  be  subject  to  an  examination,  and 
those  who  might  he  found  qualified,  by  knowledge  acquired  in  Europe,  or  on  their  voyage 
to  India,  to  enter  on  the  public  service,  should  at  once  be  appointed  to  some  employment, 
with  the  full  allowance  attached  to  it,  and  sent  off  by  dawk,  or  by  some  other  conveyance, 
according  to  the  season,  to  join  their  respective  stations,  and  commence  their  career  of 
public  duty.  Those  not  qualified  should  neverdieless  be  sent  away  from  Calcutta  to  quiet 
stations  in  the  interior,  to  he  strictly  under  the  orders  of  public  officers  of  approved  charac- 
ter, who  would  take  pleasure  in  advising  and  instructing  young  men  under  their  charge, 
and  would  assign  to  them  such  employment  as  would  most  speedily  qualify  them  lor  the 
public  service,  and  render  them,  in  the  meanwhile,  not  entirely  useless.  During,  this  period 
of  tutelage,  they  should  receive  allowances  merely  sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  and 
inferior  to  those  aUached  to  any  public  office ; when  reported  qualified  for  the  public  service, 
by  competent  examiners,  they  should  he  appointed  to  offices,  witli  the  full  allowances  of 
servants  in  employment,  and  with  a retrospective  addition  to  their  former  salary,  under 
limitation  and  regulation,  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  on  account  of  native  teachers,  as 
now  granted  to  officers  of  the  army,  who  have  passed  examinations  successfully.  The 
period  of  service,  as  giving  title  to  subsequent  advancement  in  rank,  station,  or  emolument, 
should  invariably  date  from  the  period  of  qualification  ; until  qualified,  they  should  remain 
on  their  inferior'  allowances,  without  any  promotion,  and  after  a given  time,  sufficient  being 
allowed,  if  not  then  qualified,  their  cases  should  he  deemed  hopeless,  and  they  should  be 
consigned  permanently  to  inferior  duties  in  public  offices,  where  no  qiudificntions  in  Eastern 
languages  'may  be  required,  with  the  power  still  of  redeeming  themselves,  on  shewing  due 
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qualifications ; or  they  should  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  might  be  ordained  for  useless 

801 Although  I doubt  the  practicability  of  entirely  preventing  extravagance  in  every  instance, 

1 should  still  hone,  that  it  might  be  in  a great  degree  suppressed  in  the  service  generally,  by 
systematic  discouragement  and  condemnation  on  the  part  ot  Government.  Hitherto  the 
discouragement,  however  much  professed,  has  never  been  effectual,  because  it  lias  been 
merely  nominal,  and  without  any  practical  operation ; but  il  ii  were  made  a part  ol  the 
duty  of  superiors  to  reprove  obvious  and  habitual  extravagance ; and  on  hulurc  ol  relo.m, 
to  report  such  misconduct;  and  if  young  men  in  n career  ol  such  folly  were  warned  hv  t he 
Government,  that  their  conduct  had  attracted  nonce  and  excited  displeasure,  and  would  bo 
punished  if  persisted  in  ; and,  if  the  promise  were  fulfilled,  in  cases  ol  perverse  continuance 
m the  course  condemned,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  lliui  those  measures  would  be  entirely 
devoid  of  effect. 

1 should 
against  the 

exist  for  the  instruction  of  youi.B  . 

details  are  at  present  uncalled  for,  and  would  only  be  tedious.  I have  offered  my  opinion 
in  discharge  of  what  I conceive  to  he  my  duty,  on  a question  of  so  much  importance,  hut 
without  any  expectation  of  affecting  the  resolution  announced  by  the  Governor-goneml  for 
the  continuance  of  the  College.  . , , 

Considering  the  main  question  therefore  as  determined,  I lmve  only  further  to  express 
my  cordial  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Governor-general,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a stricter  discipline  in  the  College,  ns  well  as  my  assent  generally 
to  the  arrangements  which  his  Lordship  proposes  to  adopt  for  that  purpose  ; and  especially 
to  the  proposition  for  placing  the  students  under  the  immediate  superintendence  and  control 
of  one  officer,  vested  with  suitable  power  and  authority. 

(signed)  C.  T.  Metcalfe. 


feet. 

not  despair  of  being  able  to  answer  any  objections  that  might  be  advanced 
irrangeuients  which  i have  suggested,  as  compared  with  those  which  at  present 
e instruction  of  young  civil  servants  after  their  arrival  in  India;  but  further 


(34.)  Minute  of  (34.)— MINUTE  by  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.  dated  18  March  1S20. 

KM#*  The  receipt  from  the  College  Council  of  their  Report,  in  reply  to  the  orders  ol  Govern* 
aci  ’ meat  of  the  1 8 th  September  last,  completes  the  information  called  for  by  Government 
regarding  the  affairs  of  that  institution  : and  having  duly  considered  both  the  above  docu- 
ment with  its  enclosures,  the  former  correspondence,  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Uiglit  Honour- 
able the  Governor-general  and  Sir  C.  1'.  Metcalfe,  I proceed  to  reoord  the  following 
sentiments  and  observations  on  the  questions  before  the  Board. 

1 entirely  concur  with  the  Governor-general  in  thinking  that  the  College  of  Fort  William 
should  be  maintained  under  the  discretion  left  to  us  by  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

I should  deeply  lament  the  abolition  of  the  College,  from  the  influence  of  obi  affections 
and  associations,  and  still  more  from  the  conviction  which  I entertain,  that  il  has  conduced, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  raise  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  civil  service,  and  has 
therefore  been  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  interests,  and  that  where  it  lias 
failed  and  involved  mischief  in  its  operation,  die  fault  is  imputable  to  the  College  officers, 
to  the  Council,  and  above  all  to  the  Visitor  and  the  Government. 

I do  not  deny  that  at  particular  periods  in  the  College  annals,  extravagance,  gambling, 
and  other  baneful  vices  have  prevailed  extensively  within  its  walls;  but  the  long  continuance 
of  such  evils  and  abuses  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bring  them  publicly  to  notice,  and  who,  having  the  power  to  control  and  correct  the 
mischief,  failed  to  exert  it.  I am  aware  also  that  there  have  been  intervals,  and  those  some- 
times of  long  duration,  when  the  evil  example  of  individuals,  unchecked  by  timely  and 
wholesome  restraints,  has  exercised  a most  pernicious  influence  on  the  general  habits  and 
conduct  of  the  students,  and  involved  numbers  in  the  deplorable  predicament  of  inextricable 
debt  and  pecuniary  embarrassment.  It  must,  however,  at  the  same  lime  be  borne  in  mind 
that  instances  ol  immoderate  extravagance  and  deep  pecuniary  involvement  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  junior  civil  servants  before  the  institution  of  the  College,  and 
that  for  many  years  past  the  students  have  not  been  so  generally  regardless  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  prudence  and  economy  as  they  were  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  institution.  It  is  ol 
more  importance  to  add  that  the  young  men  of  the  present  time  are  by  no  means  addicted 
to  extravagance  and  dissipation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  remarkably  free,  as  a body, 
from  those  habits  ol  vicious  indulgence  and  ostentatious  display  in  equipages  and  general 
style  ot  living,  which  have  too  often  proved  the  ruin  of  their  predecessors. 

In  this  state  of  the  institution  it  appears  to  me  that  it  must  be  productive  of  great,  that  it 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  unmixed,  good:  and  that,  to  dovelopc  fully  the  advantages 
which  it  is  calculated  to  impart,  little  is  wanting  but  the  strict  and  practical  enforcement  on 
the  one  hand  ol  the  threats  and  warnings,  and  on  the.  other  the  realization  of  the  hopes  and 
flattering  prospects,  which  have  been  so  repeatedly  held  forth  by  succeeding  Visitors  without 
any  adequate  result,  until  the  era  of  the  present  administration.  Great  good  has  already 
been  effected  by  the  measures  of  the  present  Visitor;  and  I feel  persuaded  that  a per- 
severance in  the  same  course  will  effectually  prevent  gross  nnd  serious  abuses  in  future,  and 
soon  bring  the  College  to  as  high  a state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  as  an  establishment  so 
constituted  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain. 

I beg  to  record  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Governor-general 
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that  which  the  College  of  Fort  William  affords,  and  I feel  satisfied  that  if  the  institution  

were  abolished,  the  young  civil  servants  would  not  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  Appendix  (L.) 

languages  in  thrice  the  average  period  which  is  now  consumed  in  the  study  of  them.  There  

are  other,  and  perhaps  higher  advantages  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  College  as  (34-)  Minute  of 
a seat  of  learning,  and  an  instrument  for  aiding  and  promoting  the  great  cause  of  improved  W.B.Bayley,  Esq.; 
education  throughout  India,  to  which  I do  not.  here  particularly  advert,  as  the  main  point  18  Marcb>  1829- 
for  our  present  consideration  is  its  effects  on  the  civil  service. 

Ascribing,  as  I do,  much  of  the  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the  expensive  habits  which 
formerly  tarnished  the  reputation  of  the  institution,  to  the  want  of  a rule  by  which  it  should 
be  declared  the  positive  duty  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  officers  to  take  official  cognizance 
of,  and  report  upon  such  cases  to  the  College  Council,  I am  anxious  that  the  point  should 
receive  especial  consideration  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  above  duty  must,  I think,  be  considered  as  properly  attaching  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary.  The  prolessors  and  examiners  I consider  lo  ho  the  best  judges  of  the  attention 
paid  by  the  young  men  to  their  studies,  their  capacity  for  learning,  and  die  progress  which 
they  are  making.  For  the  general  superintendence  of  their  conduct  out  of  -the  lecture- 
room,  and  more  especially  for  taking  cognizance  of  their  style  and  habits  of  living  and 
expenditure,  1 would  hold  the  secretary  responsible. 

The  College  Council  cannot  ho  expected  to  detect  or  inform  themselves  very  accurately 
of  the  habits  of  the  young  men,  and  must  look  for  that  information  to  their  principal  executive 
officer.  The  secretary,  during  the  time  that  I was  a member  of  the  College  Council,  brought 
to  our  notice  absences  from  lecture,  omission  to  answer  formal  notes,  and  oilier  neglects  or 
irregularities  in  matters  of  minor  importance.  1 did  not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient 
to  visit  these  offences  with  severity,  provided  the  professors  and  examiners  reported  diat, 
the  individual  was  getting  on  in  his  studies,  and  I had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  indulged 
in  habits  of  thoughtless  profusion.  If  the  secretary  had  reported,  what  I do  not  recollect 
that  he  ever  did,  viz.,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  any  individual  student  to  be  a gambler, 
a spendthrift,  or  otherwise  setting  a bad  example  to  his  neighbours,  and  violating  the 
established  regulations  by  his  manner  of  living  in  the  buildings,  I,  for  one,  should  never 
have  hesitated  to  solicit  from  the  Visitor  his  instant  dismissal  from  College. 

I anticipate  great  advantage  from  the  Governor-general’s  proposed  application  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  permission  to  suspend  and  send  hack  to  England  incorrigible 
students,  or  to  be  allowed  the  option  of  transferring  diem  to  the  military  department.  The 
late  resolution  of  Government  also,  by  which  the  scale  of  allowances  to  be  hereafter  granted 
to  certain  classes  of  the  civil  service,  is  graduated  with  reference  to  the  date  of  their  being 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  public  service,  will,  I trust,  be  productive  of  no  inconsiderable 
benefit. 


The  other  propositions  contained  in  his  Lordship’s'minute  appear  to  me  unobjectionable, 
excepting  that  which  regards  the  duties  and  functions  intended  to  be  assigned  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Council.  Such  n transfer  of  authority  to  the  hands  of  their  executive 
officer  must  render  the  Council  a cypher,  and  place  the  gentlemen  composing  it  in  rather  a 
painful  and  embarrassing  predicament.  I do  not  think  either  that  so  great  a change  in 
the  long-established  system  of  conducting  college  affairs  is  called  for  by  tlie  actual  state  of 
the  institution,  wliich  I believe  to  be  flourishing  and  satisfactory.  In  reality,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  convey  to  the  secretary  authority  to  enforce  all  statutes  anil  standing  orders 
at  las  sole  discretion  and  responsibility,  for  the  means  of  coercion  must  be  at  all  times 
wanting  to  him.  Fines  and  impositions  are  unknown  in  the  institution.  The  College 
Council  even  entt  only  censure,  and  then  report  to  Government ; and  I trust  it  is  not 
proposed  that  any  voice  hut  that  of  the  Governor-general  should  now,  or  at  any  time 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  removnl  from  college. 

Adverting,  in  conclusion,  to  the  minutes  recently  submitted  to  Government  by  the  College 
Council,  I bog  to  record  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  opinions  therein  expressed,  both  ns 
regards  the  actual  state  of  discipline  in  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  the  practicability 
of  maintaining  and  improving  it  by  the  means  which  the  Right  honourable  the  Visitor  has 
already  adopted.  In  regard  to  the  several  suggestions  which  they  have  offered,  I shall  state 
generally  that  I concur  in  the  proposal  for  quarterly  examinations,  and  the  substitution  in 
the  Persian  lectures  of  the  Seri  Mutakherim,  a work  on  the  modern  history  of  India,  for  the 
Goolistan.  1 think  that  confinement  of  students  to  rooms  and  impositions  would  be  useless. 
To  give  apartments  in  the  buildings  to  the  professors  would  be  a desirable  measure;  but 
I fear,  cannot  be  adopted,  ns  it  would  involve  the  removal  of  some  of  the  students  to  other 
lodgings.  Believing  that  men  of  ordinary  capacity  and  industry  cannot  duly  perform  the 
exercises  usually  given  ns  the  test  of  qualification  in  two  languages  in  so  short  a period  as 
eight  months,  I see  no  objection  to  acknowledging  a twelvemonth  as  the  admitted  period 
of  residence. 


I do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  establish  any  positive  rule  in  regard  to  the  location  and 
appointment  of  young  men  when  pronounced  a unlified  to  enter  the  public  service.  I do  not 
'for  instance  consider  it  to  be  expedient  that  ail,  or  nearly  all  the  young  men  should  neces- 
sarily be  sent  to  the  Western  Provinces,  or  that  they’  should  commence  their  career  exclu- 
sively in  one  department  of  the  service. 

The  first  object  should  be  to  place  them  under  the  protection  and  guidance  or  a parent 
or  relative  or  friend,  provided  the  character  of  the  individual  as  a man  and  ns  a public  officer 
were  respectable.  In  this  case  1 should  hold  it  of  little  importance  whether  the  district 
were  in  the  Dooab  or  in  Bengal,  whether  the  officer  was  employed  in  the  Revenue  or  the 
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(in  any  department  of  the  service  and  in  any  part  of  the  country)  whose  private  and  public 
character  warrants  die  expectation  that  the  young  man  will  receive,  from  his  superior, 
instruction,  kinduess,  find  encouragement.  ...... 

The  -reat  majority  or  the  service  will  of  course  look  tor  employment  in  the  Judicial  and 
Revenue  departments;  and  whether  die  young  men  on  leaving  Col  lege  he  appointed  assist- 
ants to  collectors  and  magistrates,  as  at  present,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue  and 
Circuit,  those  commissioners  should  ho  vested  with  authority  to  employ  the  assistants  in  any 
,.mt  of  their  respective  divisions,  whether  uuder  their  own  immediate  authority  or  under  that 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  and  collectors,  and  to  remove  them  from  one  district,  to  another, 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  service. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  mention,  before  l close  these  few  remarks,  that  some  alteration  is 
desirable  in  die  existing  mode  of  delivering  medals  and  other  honorary  rewards.  IusLead  of 
die  publicity  and  formality  which  formerly  attended  the  presentation  of  these  testimonials 
of  merit,  and  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  distinction  by  gratifying  some  or  the 
most  laudable  feelings  of  our  nature  in  the  manner  of  conferring  it,  the  prize,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  now,  I understand,  either  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  College  Council,  if  the 
student  chances  to  he  in  Calcutta  when  it  is  ready  for  delivery,  or,  as  much  more  frequently 
happens,  in  his  absence  is  sent  to  his  agents.  I am  aware  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  College  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  or  expedient,  to  revive  the  plan  of 
annual  public  meetings,  which  were  discontinued  about  three  years  ago;  but  I take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  dint  the  mednlsp&c.,  as  often  as  awarded,  should  be  conferred  by  the 
Visitor  himself  in  the  council  chamber,  the  College  Council  being  ulso  present,  or  in  such 
othex  mode  as  his  Lordship  may  prefer. 

(signed)  IV  B.  Bayley. 
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•LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Benyul, 
(Public  Department)  dated  *20tb  July  1830. 

2.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  perceive  the  promptitude  and  earnestness  with  which 
you  took  up  the  important  subject  treated  in  our  despatch  dated  the  19ih  December  18-27; 
and  though  the  papers  now  communicated  to  us  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  we  had 
hoped,  we  cannot  but  approve  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  entered  upon  and  conducted 
the  deliberation. 

3.  We  shall  first  of  all  advert  to  your  deliberation  with  respect  to  the  Calcutta  College. 

4.  Iu  our  letter  of  the  date  above  recited  we  had  declared  to  you  that,  upon  a review  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  a residence  in  that  College,  as  those  evils  had  by  yourselves  been 
brought  before  ns,  we  had  very  deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  such  residence  were  not  a compensation  for  the  advantages  connected  with  it,  but  we 
still  forbore  to  issue  positive  instructions  for  the  abolition  of  the  College,  and  left  to  you  the 
power  of  suspending  the  execution  of  our  orders  if  you  should  not  regard  such  a measure 
us  advisable,  till  the  reasons  upon  which  your  dissent  might  be  grounded  were  seen  and 
considered  by  us. 

5.  The  members  of  your  Government  have  not  been  unanimous  on  the  question,  hut 
a majority,  the  Governor-general  and  Mi-.  Bayley,  have  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  Col- 
lege should  be  maintained.  We  shall  make  some  observations  on  the  premises  from  which 
they  state  their  conclusion  to  have  been  drawn,  and  which  have  been  deemed  by  them  more 
cogent,  certainly,  tlinn  they  have  appeared  to  us. 

(>.  In  the  language  both  of  die  Governor-gcueral,  and  of  Mr.  Bayley,  more  particularly  oi 
the  Governor-general,  a supposition  appears  to  be  implied  not  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  the  case.  The  advantages  spoken  of  seem  to  be  those  of  education  generally,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  strong  terms  in  which,  under  that  conception,  the  Governor-general  expresses 
die  pain  he  should  feel  iu  contemplating  the  loss  of  the  institution;  but  the  College  of  Cal- 
cutta is  not  designed  for  general  education,  and  it  would  be  rating  its  value  infinitely  too 
high  to  admit  any  such  idea  in  forming  your  estimate  of  it.  General  education  is  otherwise 
provided  lor,  mid  it  is  understood  to  have  been  previously  completed  by  those  who  enter  the 
College  of  Culcutui.  The  institution  iu  question  is  calculated  only  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
parting such  a knowledge  of  two  languages  of  the  country  as  may  qualify  young  men 
destined  for  tiie  civil  branch  of  the  public  service  to  hold  that  intercourse  with  the  natives 
which  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  may  require. 

7.  The  only  real  advantage  then  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  College  is  its  speriority  for 
teaching  the  native  languages.  That  in  an  institudon  where  die  best  teachers  are  assembled, 
and  emulation  is  excited,  there  are  advantages  we  very  readily  admit ; there  are  however 
also  disadvantages,  because  young  men  may  excite  each  other  to  the  acquisition  of  bad  as 
well  as  of  good  habits,  and  it  is  by  eflectual  superintendence  alone  that  such  results  can  be 
averted. 

8.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  there  is  no  endeavour  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  members  ol 
your  Government  to  palliate  the  failures  which  have  been  witnessed  in  the  progress  of  the 
institution ; theca6e  is  different  witli  the  members  of  the  College  Council,  in  whose  language 
there  appeal's  an  unwillingness  to  admit  that  there  is  any  material  defect  in  the  College,  or 
dint  better  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  junior  servants  could  be  expected  under  any  other 
mode  of  instructing  or  employing  them.  We  have  with  regret  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  no  advantages  connected  with  education  at  the  College  eveu  under  the  improved 
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a situation  where  the  cupidity  of  money-lenders  affords  to  every  one  of  them  the  means  of 

gratifying  every  passion,  and  thus  brings  into  peril  the  comfort  and  the  independence  of  Appendix  CL.) 
their  future  lives.  ' 

9.  It  is  our  duty  towards  our  young  servants  to  place  them  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  (35.)  Letter  rum 

temptations  which  lew  are  able  to  resist.  It  is  our  yet  higher  duty  towards  the  many  Court  of  Directors 
millions  subjected  to  our  rule,  to  take  nil  possible  cave  that,  those  by  whom  they  arc  to  be  t0  Govern- 

immediatoly  governed  shall  be  persons  of  the  purest,  and  most  unsuspected  character.  We  iwqn 

therefore  direct  that,  on  the  recoipt  of  this  letter,  you  do,  without  any  unnecessary  delay  y 

adopt  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  College.  * 

10.  With  respect  to  the  young  men,  we  desire  that  they  may  be  immediately  attached  to 
such  of  our  more  experiened  servants  as  may  seem  to  you  to  possess  the  qualifications  best 
calculated  to  draw  forth  whatever  may  be  good,  and  to’ check  whatever  may  be  evil  in  the 
dispositions  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

11.  You  will  require  a quarterly  report  of  the  progress  made  by  such  of  the  young  men 
in  languages,  and  you  will  desire  to  be  furnished  with  observations  upon  the*  general  conduct 
and  ability  of  each  ; you  will  require  the  strictest  impartiality  in  these  reports,  and  mark 
with  your  severest  censure  any  deviation  from  it. 

12.  You  will  make  such  arrangements  as  appear  to  you  to  be  best,  for  the  examination 
of  the  young  men. 

13.  Before  you  decide  upon  having  any  such  examination  at  the  Presidency,  you  will 
consider  whether  the  conveniences,  whatever  they  may  be  of  that  arrangement,  may  not  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  young  men  of  even  a short 
residence  at  Calcutta. 

14.  We  come  now  to  the  important  question,  what  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  those 
young  men,  who,  after  a reasonable  time  allowed  them  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessay 
languages,  arc  still  found  to  be  unqualified  •,  a question  which  you  have  le,ft  to  our  decision. 

15.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  generally  entertained,  that  a period  of  12  instead  of  eight 
months  should  be  allowed  for  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  native  languages. 

'litis,  therefore,  we  think  it  proper  to  grant.  We  think  that  even  after  this  time,  a short 
period,  with  warning,  should  still  be  allowed  before  the  sentence  of  incapacitation  is  pro- 
nounced. We  therefore  direct  that  if  among  those  there  is  any  one  whose  proficiency  can- 
not be  certified  at  the  end  of  12  months,  he  be  informed  that  three  months  more  will  be 
allowed  to  complete  Ins  qualifications,  but  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  is  still  incompetent 
he  will  be  sent  to  England  as  unfit  for  the  service. 

16.  So  many  obvious  objections  present  themselves  to  your  proposal  of  allowing  to  those 
declared  unfit  for  our  civil  service  the  choice  of  passing  into  the  army,  that  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  sending  such  unqualified  individuals  back  to 
their  friends-  Intimation  will  of  corn  sc  be  made  in  future,  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  appointment  to  office  in  the  civil  branch  of  our  service  will  henceforth  take  effect.  only 
after  passing  a good  examination  in  India. 

17.  That  important  part  of  your  letter  still  remains  which  relates  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  those  individuals  who  are  involved  in  debt.  We  are  sorry  that  on  this 
subject  it  is  nut  possible  here  to  lay  down  so  precise  a rule  for  your  conduct.  The  question 
is  complicated,  we  cannot  name  any  particular  sum,  and  command  that  in  every  case  in 
which  the  debts  of  an  individual  amount  to  so  much,  he  shall  be  deemed  unfit  for  employment, 
because  we  know  that  what,  would  be  an  overwhelming  embarrassment  to  one  man  would 
not  be  so  to  another.  The  pressure  of  debt  affords  powerful  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  the 
trusts  which  you  confide  to  your  civil  servants,  and  is  always  accompanied  not  only  by  dis- 
credit but  by  danger.  In  considering  however  whether  an  individual  is  rendered  unfit  for 
trust  by  the  temptations  arising  out  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  amount  of  debt,  is  but  one 
part  of  the  consideration,  the  character  of  the  individual  is  another. 

18.  What  is  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  trusts  which  are  implied  in  the  offices  to 
which  tho  civil  servants  are  appointed  under  your  Government,  can  be  safely  confided  to 
such  and  such  an  individual.  It.  is  obvious  that  ns  much  of  this  question  as  relates  to  cha- 
racter must  be  resolved  by  you,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  judged  of  with  any  approach,  to 
certainty  here ; the  decision  therefore  must  necessarily  devolve  upon  you,  and  we  desire 
and  enjoin  that  whenever  a case  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  shall  occur  which  may  appear 
to  you  to  render  doubtftil  the  fitness  of  any  individual  to  discharge  the  trusts  belonging  to  his 
office,  tho  question  do  immediately  receive  your  mostscrious  attention,  that  you  endeavour, 
by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  of  the  probability  of  receiving  from  him  faithful  and  efficient  services  under  the  ob- 
structions which  ho  lias  created  for  himself ; and  as  often  as  this  probability-appeal's  to  you 
to  be  taken  away,  that  you  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  his  incapacitation  and  final  ex- 
clusion from  office. 

19.  It  is  undoubtedly  our  wish  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  essentially  discretionary  power 
nothing  harsh  or  oppressive  should  take  place;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  exerted  as 
tenderly  as  is  compatible  with  the  due  attainment  of  our  object.  You  are  however  bound 
in  deciding  such  a question,  to  consider  yourselves  charged  with  a,  great  public  duty,  in 
which  the  interests  of  millions  are  concerned,  and  with  a responsibility  which  will  demand 
the  exercise  of  firmness,  no  less  than  of  discrimination. 

We  are,  &c. 

(signed)  JV.  Aatcll, 

R.  Campbell, 
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(36.)  Letter  from 
Bengal  Govern- 

23  February  1830. 


f 36  i Extract  LETTER  from  tlie  Governor-general  ill  Council,  in  the  General  Department, 

v ' ' dated  23d  February  1 830. 

Is  our  letter  dated  30th  June  fast,  we  laid  before  your  Honourable  Court  the  result  of 
our  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  consequently  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  despatch  of  your  Honourable  Court,  dated  19  th  December  1827. 

2.  We  determined  to  maintain  the  institution  ou  its  then  footing,  pending  a further  refer- 
ence to  your  Honourable  Court.  The  subject  lias  since  been  again  laid  before  us  by  the 
Civil  Finance  Committee,  who  have  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  professorships,  and 
the  confinement  of  the  establishment  to  a secretary  and  examiners,  whereby  a present 
savin"-  of  charge  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  46,080  per  annum  will  be  effected.  On  a re-con- 
eideration  of  the  stibject,  with  reference  to  the  views  explained  by  the  Committee  in  their 
report,  we  resolved  in  the  Territorial  Finance  department  to  carry  this  important  saving 

into  effect.  , . . . 

3.  Copy  of  the  extract  proceedings  m the  Finance  department,  containing  that  part  of 
the  Committee’s  report  which  referred  to  the  subject,  witli  the  resolutions  passed  thereon, 
is  annexed  For  the  information  of  your  Honourable  Court.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  the  reduction  into  effect,  as  respects  the  College  of  Fort  William,  were 
left  to  be  finally  completed  in  this  department.  Before  determining  on  the  principle  to  be 
observed  in  removing  so  many  officers  from  the  establishment,  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  on  the  College  Council  for  an  opinion,  whether  the  individuals  at  present  holding 
the  professorships  reduced,  should  be  the  sufferers,  or  their  claim  from  a length  of  service 
and  attachment  to  the  institution  should  be  so  far  considered  as  to  tender  to  them  the 
option  of  continuing  as  examiners : thus  considering  the  body  of  college  officers  as  one 
class,  to  remove  the  juniors  of  the  whole,  and  maintain  for  the  latter  duty  the  oldest  ser- 
vants, if  inclined  and  capable  to  perform  it,  on  the  allowances  now  granted  to  the 
examiners.  Pending  the  receipt  of  a reply  from  the  College  Council  on  this  point,  we 
necessarily  refrain  from  enforcing  the  measure ; its  execution  has  however  been  determined 
upon,  and  the  arrangement  will  probably  be  completed  on  or  before  the  1st  May  next. 


(37.) Extract  of  a LETTER  from  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  dated  1st  October  1829. 

Para.  8.  Over  the  College  of  Fort  William  a council  presides,  composed  of  gentlemen 
(37.)  Letter  from  filling  other  important  situations  at  the  Presidency,  who  do  not  receive  any  additional  nllow- 
Civil  Finance  ance  for  officiating  in  that  capacity.  The  executive  officer  of  the  Council,  the  secretary. 
Committee;  carries  into  effect  their  orders  and  those  of  the  Visitor;  regulates,  under  their  instructions, 

1 October  1829.  tj,e  internal  details,  and  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  institution ; lie  also  discharges  the  duties 
Colleges  of  Fort  0f  librarian;  his  salary  is  Ms.  800  per  mensem.  There  are  also  three  professors,  who  re- 
William  and  Fort  8pectively  teach  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  the  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee,  and  Hindoo  languages, 
St.  George.  alld  the  qualifications  of  the  students  for  the  public  service  are  ascertained  by  two 

examiners. 

9.  The  salary  of  the  professor  of  the  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  languages  is  Ms.  1,000;  that 
of  the  professor  of  the  Hindee,  and  of  the  professor  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages 
respectively,  Rs.  800,  exclusive  of  military  allowances;  of  the  examiner  in  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  Hindee,  and  Bengalee  languages,  Ms.  800;  and  of  the  officiating  Persian  examiner 
Rs,  250  per  mensem.  The  salaries  of  the  moonshees  and  pundits  attached  to  the  several- 
professors,  are  noted  in  the  margin*,  and  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  lis.  1,240.  The  total 
charge  for  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  examiners,  secretary,  and  the  native  establishment 
attached  to  the  institution  is  Rs.  6,701  per  mensem,  to  which  adding  the  average  annual 
charge  on  account  of  contingencies  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  rent 
of  the  College  buildings,  the  total  expense  of  the  establishment,  exclusive  of  the  allowances 
of  the  junior  civil  servants,  may  be  stated  at  Rs.  163,562  per  annum  f. 

10.  The  allowance  to  students  while  attached  to  the  institution  is  uniformly  Rs.  300  per 
mensem ; they  are  also  provided  with  rooms  in  the  College  buildings,  or  when  those  may 
be  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  whole,  quarters  elsewhere  are  engaged  for  them. 

11.  The 


* Persian  Department 
Hindee 

Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  ditto 


Rs.  480 


380 

1,240 


t Salary  of  Professors  and  Examiners  and  fixed  Establishment 
Rent  of  the  College  building  - 
Contingencies  < 


Total 


Per  Annum. 

80,412 

31,920 

51,230 
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11.  The  College  of  Fort  St.  George  is  similarly  superintended  by  n Board,  consisting  of 
a member  ot'  Council  as  president,  and  of  three  other  gentlemen  selected  from  amongst  APPendlx  (L-) 
those  holding  offices  at  the  Presidency,  attached  to  which  are  a secretary  and  assistant-  (37  ) Letter  from 
secretary,  on  salaries  amounting  to  Its.  350  and  300  respectively.  There  are  no  professor  s Civil  Finance 

or  examiners  attached  to  the  institution,  but,  as  explained  in  our  report  dated  the  12th  L'mimiltec; 
September  last,  the  translators  to  Government  perform  the  duty  of  examiners.  The  native  1 October  1829. 
establishment  consists  chiefly  of  moonshees,  retained  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruc- 
tion to  the  junior  civil  servants,  whose  salaries,  regulated  at  different  rates  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  employed,  amount  to  Its.  1,125  per  mensem;  the  total  charge  on 
account  of  the  institution  being  lls.  1,195.  8.  per  mensem,  or  including  contingencies* 

Jls.  24,807  annually  *. 

12.  At  Madras,  the  allowance  of  junior  civil  servants  on  their  first  admission  into  the 
College  is  Its.  175,  which  is  increased  progressively,  on  the  attainment  of  prescribed  decrees 
of  proficiency,  to  Rs.  260  and  Rs.  350.  In  addition  to  the  allowances  above  mentioned, 
each  student  receives  the  sum  of  Its.  35  per  mensem  for  house  rent,  no  accommodation  for 
students  being  afforded  in  the  building  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  College.  Tt.  may  ho 
further  remarked,  that  it  is  optional  with  die  students  either  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the 
Presidency,  or  under  a civil  servant  in  the  interior. 

13.  One  or  the  principal  items  of  charge  connected  with  the  College  at  Calcutta,  which 
does  not  exist  at  the  presidency  of  Fort  St  George,  is  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and 
of  the  pundits,  &c.  attached,  to  them.  Having  made  it  a matter  of  attentive  consideration 
and  inquiry,  how  far  it  is  expedient  or  necessary  to  continue  this  part  of  the  establishment 
of  the  College,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  he  dispensed  with.  From  the 
information  we  have  obtained,  it  seems  to  us  clear  that,  highly  as  the  gentlemen  who  have 
held  and  now  hold  the  situation  of  professors  are  esteemed,  the  necessity  of  attending 
lectures  is  a hindrance  and  interruption,  rather  than  a facility,  to  a considerable  portion  of 
the  students;  for  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  talents  and  application,  and  who  arc  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  use  of  their  abilities,  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  instructions  of 
the  professors  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  attending  them. 

To  the  indolent  and  idly-disposed,  the  constant  supervision  and  assistance  of  the  professors 
is,  we  believe,  calculated  to  be  of  some  use;  but  under  the  present  system,  those  students 
who  do  not  evince  a disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  to 
them,  and  who  would  benefit  most  from  the  labours  of  the  professors,  are  sent  into  the 
provinces  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  the  partial  advantage  derived  by  the  remainder 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  he  sufficiently  important  to  counterbalance  tire  expense  incident, 
to  the  employment  of  professors. 

14.  At  the  first  establishment  of  the  College,  the  learned  natives  attached  to  the  profes- 
sors were  highly  useful  in  aiding  them  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  and  other  works, 
and  in  training  moonshees  for  tlu*  purpose  of  instructing  the  junior  civil  servants.  The 
former  of  these  objects  having  been  accomplished,  and  there  being  now  no  lack  of  duly 
qualified  moonshees,  it  seems  no  longer  necessary  that  they  should  be  retained. 

15.  That  part  of  the  establishment  immediately  under  the  secretary  does  not  appear  lo 
admit  of  reduction.  The  moonshees  and  pundits  attached  to  the  College  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  permanent,  the  other  temporary;  die  individuals  composing  the  former,  of 
whom  there  are  14,  receive  each  40  Rs.  per  mensem,  whether  there  is  employment  for  them 
or  not;  those  of  the  latter  description  are  employed  only  when  their  services  are  required, 
and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  Rs.  per  mensem,  tlieiv  salaries  being  included  among  the 
contingent  charges.  We  do  not  consider  the  salaries  allowed  to  either  class  to  be  larger 
than  they  ought  to  be. 

16.  In  considering  wlmt  should  he  the  future  establishment  of  the  College,  our  inquiries 
have,  been  directed  to  ascertain  how  many  students  have  generally  been  attached  to  the 
institution,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  number  in  future.  We  find  that  the  number  of 
students  during  the  last  five  years  has  varied  from  21  to  64,  and  that  the  mini  her  present 
pursuing  their  studies  at  tlie  College  lias  sometimes  been  as  low  as  17.  The  average 
number  of  students,  including  those  rusticated  and  absent  on  leave,  lias  within  that  period 
been  40,  and  the  average  number  of  young  men  reported  qualified  has  been  about  20 
annually  f. 
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17.  It  appears  to  us  that  an  annual  supply  of  17  young  men  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  service  at  its  present  strength,  calculating  on  the  full  number  of  gentlemen 
retiring  annually  on  the  annuity,  and  allowing  for  an  adequate  number  to  replace  casualties. 
.Should  it  hereafter  he  found  'practicable  to  reduce  the  number  much  below  this  standard, 
we  are  of  opinion  the  situation  of  public  examiners  may  also  be  dispensed  with.  In  such 
cases,  the  students  might  he  examined  by  a committee  of  their  fellow  servants  selected  for 
ti  e occasion,  and  to  the  secretary  might  then  be  assigned  the  duty  of  assisting  them  to 
overcome  any  difficulties  they  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  studies  which  a moon- 
slice  cannoL  help  them  to  surmount,  and  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  managing  generally 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  A reduction  of  charge  to  the  extent  of  Jh.  46,080  per  annum, 
would  result  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  office  of  professors  and  pundits  * 

18.  We  think  that  one  secretary  would  he  sufficient  for  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George, 
and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  office  of  assistant-secretary  be  abolished,  which  will 
create  a saving  of  Es.  3,600  per  annum.  At  Madras,  the  moonahees  are  all  permanently 
attached  to  the  College;  their  salary  while  unemployed  is  Us.  35,  while  engaged  in 
affordin'*  instruction  to  one  junior  civil  servant  the  allowance  is  Es.  50,  and  while  attending 
two  or  more  students  their  salary  is  raised  to  Es.  65.  The  expense  thus  in  some  measure 
adapts  itself  to  the  demand  for  instruction,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  a better  or  more 
economical  arrangement  could  be  adopted.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  that  the  number 
of  moonshees  retained  does  not  exceed  llie  wants  of  the  institution : the  number  is  at 
present  limited  to  30,  and  it  will  rest  with  the  local  Government  to  determine  whether 
fewer  would  suffice;  on  this  point  we  have  not  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate 
judgment. 

19.  At  Bombay  there  is  no  College,  but  the  young  men  receive  Its.  30  per  mensem  for 
maintainin'*  a moonshee,  and  are  attached  soon  after  their  arrival  to  different  collectors  in 
the  provinces,  as  supernumerary  assistants,  until  they  are  reported  ready  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation. They  are  then  examined  by  a committee  temporarily  formed  at  the  Presidency, 
and  if  they  pass  in  one  language  they  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  an  assistant,  but  they 
must  pass  in  two  languages  before  they  become  el  igible  to  the  station  o f a second  assistant. 
We  have  no  alteration  to  suggest  in  the  system  thus  generally  described,  as  it  is  stated 
to  be  efficient,  and  is  clearly  economical. 

20.  Indeed,  in  proposing  to  continue  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
numerous  civil  servants  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  are  influenced 
not  less  by  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others,  than  by  the  assured  conviction  of  our 
minds  that  such  establishments  are  necessary. 


(38.)  Letter  from  (38.) — LETTER  from  the  Vice-President  in  Council  at  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
Bengal  Govern-  (Public  Department),  dated  23d  November  1830. 

meat  to  the  Court  , , 

of  Directors  ; Honourable  Sirs, 

23  November  1830.  Referring  your  Honourable  Court  to  our  letter  in  this  department  of  the  30th  June 
1829,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  Governor-general  proposed,  as  an  experiment  for  the 
improvement  of  the  discipline  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  that  the  authority  before 
vested  in  the  College  Council  should  be  transferred  to  the  secretary,  acting  immediately 
under  and  in  communication  with  his  Lordship  as  Visitor ; we  have  now  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  Honourable  Court  the  accompanying  Minute  by  the  Governor-general, 
Cons.  23  Nov.  dated  the  10th  instant,  and  the  report  from  the  secretary  to  the  College  Council,  therein 
1830.  referred  to,  which  his  Lordship,  in  his  capacity  of  Visitor  of  the  College,  is  desirous  should 
be  placed  upon  record,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  Honourable 
Court.  t 

2.  Your  Honourable  Court  will  perceive  that  the  report  embraces  a review  of  the  prin- 
cipal proceedings  of  the  College,  as  regards  its  state  and  discipline,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1828  to  the  present  period. 

We  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(signed)  C.  T.  Metcalfe. 

Fort  William,  23d  November  1830.  IV.  Blunt. 


(39.)  Minute  of  (39.) — MINUTE  of  the  Governor  general,  dated  10th  November  1830. 

Governor-general;  1 beo  leave  to  bring  upon  the  records,  for  the. purpose  of  being  brought,  to  the  early 
crm23  Nov  ° noL‘Ct'  ol  Honourable  Court,  a report  made  to  me,  in  my  character  of  Visitor  of  the 
1830  College  of  Fort  William,  by  the  secretary. 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  junior  part  of  the  service 
attached  to  the  College,  as  affected  by  the  more  strict  and  vigilant  superintendence  which 

has 


* Salaries  of  the  Professors  - ...  Es.  2,600 

Ditto  of  the  Pundits,  &c.  - - - - - 1,240 
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lias  been  exercised  botli  over  their  studies  and  habits,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  eon-  

siderable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  diligence  and  application,  and  much  more  so  in  Appendix  (L.) 
the  repression  of  dissipation  and  extravagance.  

Many  of  the  writers  upon  their  first  arrival  have  applied  to  join  their  friends  and  rela-  (39-)  Minute  of 
tious  in  the  mofussil;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  character  of  the  individuals  with  whom  Govornor-geueral 
they  desired  to  be  placed,  promised  a return  of  due  care  and  attention,  leave  has  never  been  10  Novemt:|erl830. 
refused.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the  young  men  so  circumstuuced 
has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  the  same  standing  who  have  studied  in  the  College ; ami 
several  instances  have  occurred  of  the  desire  of  these  young  men  to  be  admitted  to  the 
College,  which  has  only  been  granted  with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  those  under 
whom  they  had  originally  placed  themselves.  1 have  always  required  the  assurance  of  the 
relation  or  friend  that  the  request  proceeded,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  amusements  of  Cal- 
cutta, but  from  a bond  file  desire  to  profit  by  the  superior  advantages  which  the  College 
offers  to  the  well-disposed  student. 

Ghazeepoor,  10th  November  1830.  (signed)  W.  C.  Bcntinck. 


(40.) — LETTER  from  Captain  J).  Rwldell,  Secretary  to  the  Council  ol'  the  College  of  (40.)  Report  of 

Fort  William,  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  William  Beutinck,  &c.  &e.  Visitor  of  the  Secretary  of 

College  of  Fort  William,  dated  7th  October  1830.  College  Council ; 

° 10  October  1830. 

My  Lord,  Cons.  23  Nov. 

Prior  to  your  departure  from  the  Presidency  for  the  Western  Provinces,  I solicit  per-  1830. 

mission  to  submit  die  following  short  review  of  the  principal  proceedings  of  this  institution, 
from  die  beginning  of  the  year  1828  to  the  present  time,  and  more  especially  from  the 
mondi  of  June  1829,  the  date  of  assuming  the  immediate  management  of  it,  in  your  Lord- 
ship’s capacity  of  Visitor. 

2.  The  information  collected  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  Honourable  Court’s  despatch 
on  the  subject  of  discontinuing  the  College  of  Fort  William,  was  of  such  a nature  us  to 
induce  your  Lordship  to  take  advantage  of  the  option  left  in  that  document,  and  to  give  the 
institution  a further  trial,  under  a change  of  system  and  superintendence. 

3.  From  the  result  of  the  numerous  inquiries  made  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  it 
appeared  clear  that  a moderate  degree  of  application  to  study  would  enable  every  writer  to 
pass  the  established  examination  in  two  of  the  requisite  oriental  languages,  in  a period  of 
about  eight  or  ten  months.  The  correctness  of  that  opinion  has  in  the  interim  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  your  Lordship’s  experience,  for  since  July  1828  more  than  30  students 
have  been  declared  qualified  for  die  public  service,  in  less  than  that  time,  in  each  instance, 
from  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Calcutta;  and  some  of  the  young  men  alluded  to  in  that 
number  deserve  the  more  credit  for  the  rapidity  of  their  acquirements,  as,  not  having  had 
the  advantage  of  a Haileybury  education,  they  arrived  in  India  unacquainted  with  eveu 
die  elements  of  oriental  languages. 


LIST  of  Stupe nts  who  passed  their  Examination  in  the  course  of  a few  Months 
since  July  1828. 


No. 

Unto  oi' 
Admission. 

Bussed  final 
Examination. 

How  many  | 
Months  j 
in  College. 

No. 

Date  of 
Admission. 

Passed  final 
Examination. 

How  many 
Months 
in  College. 

1. 

11  July  1828 

21  Apr.  1829 

Mon.  Days. 
9 12 

21. 

5 Feb.  1829 

17  Dec.  1829 

Mos.  Days. 
10  10 

2. 

31  ditto 

9 Jan.  1829 

5 

9 

22. 

23  Mar.  1829 

- — 

8 

24 

3. 



13  May  1829 

9 

13 

23. 

10  Apr.  1829 

16  Feb.  1830 

10 

6 

4. 

1 Aug.  1828 

24  Apr.  1829 
13  May  1829 

8 

24 

24. 

4 May  1829 

15  July  1829 

2 

11 

5. 



9 

13 

25. 

5 May  1829 

5 Oct.  1829 

5 

— 

6. 

- 

16  June  1829 

10 

16 

26. 

- — . 

16  Nov.  1829 

6 

11* 

7. 

27  Sept.  1828 

9 Jan.  1829 

3 

13* 

27. 

— 

16  Mar.  1830 

10 

11* 

8. 

_ i 

15  Aug.  1829 

10 

19* 

28. 

7 ditto  - 

4 Sept.  1829 

3 

9. 

20  Oct.  1828 

20  Mar.  1829 

5 

2 

29. 

22  May  1829 

5 Oct.  1829 

4 

13 

10 

21  ditto  - 

15  July  1829 

8 

26 

30. 

— 

15  Aug.  1829 

2 

23 

11. 

. 



8 

26 

31. 

_ — 

5 Oct.  1829 

4 

13 

12. 

16  June  1829 

7 

25 

32. 

23  ditto 

— 

4 

12 

13. 

9 Nov.  1828 

13  Muy  1829 

6 

4* 

33. 

25  ditto  - 

L6  Nov.  1829 

5 

14. 

4 Sept.  1829 

9 

24 

i 84- 

21  Oct.  1829 

17  June  1830 

7 

15. 

30  April  1828 

5 Aug.  1828 

3 

5 

35. 

10  Nov.  1829 

16  Aug.  1830 

9 

6 

1G. 

2G  May  1828 

16  Feb.  1829 

8 

20 

36.. 

11  Dec.  1829 

16  Mur.  1830 

3 

5 

17. 

13  Nov.  1828 

20  Mar.  1 829 

4 

7* 

37. 

11  June  1828 

16  Aug.  1828 

2 

5 

18. 

22  ditto  - 

15  July  1829 

7 

23* 

38. 

— 

17  Dec.  1828 

6 

6 

19. 

11  Dec.  1828 

13  May  1829 

5 

2 

39. 

12  ditto  - 

22  Dec.  1828 

6 

10* 

20. 

4 Feb.  1829 

16  June  L829 

4 

10 

40. 

12  ditto  - 

20  Oct.  1828 

4 

8 

* Not  at  Haileybury. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


4.  It  appeared,  from  the  same  source,  that  the  ^est  remedy  for  the  many  and  great  evils 
admitted  to  have  been  produced  by  a long  residence  at  the  Presidency,  would  for  the  future 
consist  in  the  removal  to  distant  stations  in  the  provinces,  of  every  writer,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  evincing  a disposition  to  idleness,  by  which  it  had  been  often  observed  that  all 
instances  of  extravagance  and  impropriety  had  invariably  been  preceded.  Previously  to  your 
Lordship's  arrival  in  the  country  this  was  thought  too  severe  a punishment  to  be  often 
indicted,  although  less  effectual  measures  were  probably  far  more  prejudicial  in  botli  a 
public  and  private  view,  and  during  the  year  1828  especially,  it.  was  found  advisable  to 
resort  frequently  to  early  rustication;  in  1829  it  became  less  necessary,  and  in  the  present 
year  six  instances  of  the  kind  under  consideration  have  taken  place.  The  few  authors, 
indeed,  of  cases  of  extravagance  and  idleness  which  have  occurred  during  your  Lordship’s 
administration,  were,  as  soon  as  known,  removed  from  the  Presidency  to  situations  in  the 
interior,  calculated  by  their  circumstances  to  check  such  improprieties;  and  as  far  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  in  so  short  a period  of  time,  the  object  in  view  has  been 
accomplished. 

LIST  of  Students  in  College  on  the  4tli  of  July  1828. 


Mo. 

Date  of  Admission. 

No. 

Date  of  Admission. 

No. 

Dale  of  Admission, 

1. 

16. 

10  January  1828. 

28. 

12  June  1827,  Re- 

2. 

15  May  1827. 

17. 

29  January  1828. - 

admitted  22  Ma  1828. 

3 

21  May  1827. 

18. 

- - — 

29. 

22  January  1827,  Re- 
admitted 22  May  1828. 

4. 

25  May  1827. 

1!). 

- - — 

a. 

4 June  1827. 

20. 

30  January  1828. 

30. 

26  May  1828. 

a. 

0 June  1827. 

21. 

4 February  1828. 

31. 

28  May  1828. 

7. 

14  August  1827. 

22. 

- - — 

32. 

11  June  1828. 

8. 

22  September  1827. 

23. 

- - — 

33. 

- - — 

9. 

25  September  1827. 

24. 

30  April  1828. 

34. 

- - — 

10. 

29  October  1827. 

25. 

4 January  1827,  Re- 

35. 

12  June  1828. 

11. 

. _ 

admitted  8 May  1828. 

36. 

- — 

12. 

_ _ 

26. 

6 January  18-27,  Re- 

37. 

18  June  1828. 

13. 

11  December  1827. 

admitted  8 May  18-28. 

38. 

- - — 

14. 

15. 

24  December  1827. 

27. 

10  July  18-26,  Re- 
admitted 22  May  1828. 

LIST  of  Students  Rusticated  from  4th  July  1828  to  the  1st  January  1829. 


No. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Bomovel.  [ 

No. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Removal. 

1. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

15  May  - 1827 

21  May  - — 

6 June  - — 

14  August  — 

22  Sept.  — 

29  October  — 

30  October  1828 

13  Nov.  - — 

12  Sept.  - — 

13  Nov.  - — 
30  Dec.  - — 

10  January  1828 

29  January  — 

30  Jnuuary  1 828 
1 August  — 

12  Sept.  - 1828 
30  Dec.  - — 
12  Sept.  - — 
30  Dec.  - — 

2 Oct.  1828 

LIST  of  Students  Rusticated  in  the  I 

1 LIST  of  Students  Rusticated  from  the  1st 

Year  1829. 

of  January  to  the  14th  of  October  1830. 

No,  1 

Date  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Removal. 

No. 

Date  of  Admission. 

Date  of  Removal. 

1. 

I 21  October  1828 

5 May  - 1829 

1. 

4 May  - 1829 

1-2  January  1830 

20  October  — 

1 Sept.  - — 

2. 

7 May  - — 

- _ — 

3. 

27  Nov.  - — 

4 August  — 

3. 

31  October  1827  -j 

4. 

5 May  - 1829 

- - — 

Re-admitted 

29  January  1830 

22  May  - — 

. . — 

7 August  1829  J 

4. 

25  May 

21  Sept.  - — 

5. 

12  Dec. 

!>.  1 lie  number  of  writers  scut  out  to  Bengal  for  some  years  past  having  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  former  times,  the  increased  diversity  of  ability  and  character  thence 
arising  must  consequently  present  proportionable  difficulties  in  the  superintendence  of  their 
education  ; and  some  ot  the  individuals  of  that  period  have  shown  so  little  talent  for  the 
acquirement  of  languages,  that  their  case  might  fairly  be  considered  of  a peculiar  nature, 
and  exempted  from  the  operation  of  general  rules. 

• ?■  *!’?,.  4tl'  1828  lllere  'vere  39  w'r‘ters  in  Calcutta,  8 on  leave,  and  17  rus- 

ucateil  m different  parts  of  the  interior,  who  had  not  passed  then-,  examinations:  and  from 
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that  date  to  the  16th  September  1830,  a space  of  little  more  than  two  years,  the  names  of  no  

fewer  than  94  individuals  have  been  added  t.o  the  College  lists.  At  the  presidency  and  in  Appendix  (L.) 

the  provinces,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  only  57 students,  and  of  these,  1 7 have  already  

been  reported  qualified  in  one  language,  and  in  the  courseof  two  months  they  may  obtain  the  (400  deport  of 
same  distinction  in  another;  so  that,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  probability  of  a few  Secretary  of 
passing  in  two  languages,  in  October,  November  and  December,  it  appears  reasonable  to  ox-  C'-Uege  : 

pect.  Hint  before  the  1st  of  January  1831,  the  twqualifiod  junior  members  of  the  civil  service  ‘ Oclober 
may  be  included  in  a number  somewhat  below  that  of  40;  of  these  again,  16  at  least  are  so 
well  disposed  and  desirous  of  being  able  to  discharge  their  public  duties  in  a proper  manner, 
that  then*  emancipation  from  the  College  may  be  reasonably  looked  for  before  the  expiration 
of  six  months;  and  thus  before  the  1st  of  May  1831,  the  registers  of  the  establishment  may 
be  fairly  expected  to  exhibit,  by  their  reduced  numbers,  a most  convincing  proof  of  improved 
application  to  study. 

7.  A few  of  the  remaining  24  individuals  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health.  Some,  as  alluded  to  in  a former  paragraph  of  this  report,  are  slow 
and  uncertain  in  learning  the  oriental  idioms,  and  their  case  may  therefore  be  reckoned  beyond 
the  bounds  of  regulations  and  calculations,  as  the  term  of  qualification  for  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

8.  Without,  however,  calculating  on  the  casualties  qf  futurity,  it  appears  that  sufficient  lias 
been  actually  performed  to  justify  very  favourable  conclusions,  since  the  preceding  particulars 
prove  that  about  100  writers  have  been  declared  qualified  for  the  public:  service  since  the  4th 
July  1828;  and  by  a list  annexed  to  a report  submitted  to  the  College  Council,  in  that  month 
and  year,  specifying  the  writers  annually  attached  to  the  College  from  the  time  of  its  being 
founded  till  the  date  of  the  writing,  and  the  portion  of  them  who  had  passed  the  requisite 
examinations,  it  was  shown  that  at  no  former  period  had  there  been  more  than  26  students 
given  to  the  public  service  in  the  course  of  one  year,  at  the  commencement  of  which  (1803) 
there  were  120  individuals  attached  to  the  institution. 

9.  There  are  24  students  in  Calcutta  at  present,  and  of  these,  four  only  are  of  more  than  a 
year’s  standing  on  the  College  register:  one  having  been  admitted  in  February  1828,  was 
shortly  afterwards  permitted  to  study  at  Dacca,  whence,  on  a medical  certificate,  he  was  lately 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Presidency  ; and  three  in  September  1825).  Two  of  these  had  not 
been  at  Haileybnry;  and  the  third,  who  enjoyed  that  advantage,  will,  I expect,  pass  his  final 
examination  in  the  course  of  a few  days;  of  the  remainder,  five  arrived  in  November  and 
December  1829,  and  all  the  others  are  of  1830. 

10.  The  list  of  writers  permitted  to  study  the  languages,  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends 
in  the  country,  and  of  those  who  bad  been  rusticated  for  neglect  of  duty,  show  much  older 
dates  t lull i those  above  mentioned  ; and  indeed  the  whole  reoords  of  the  College  can  furnish 
very  few  instances  of  individuals,  under  such  circumstances,  being  reported  qualified  lor  the 
service  after  the  expiration  of  a short  period  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Bengal.  The 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  next  list,  from  l to  20,  inclusive,  do  not  appear  to  have  passed 
any  examination,  but  after  having  remained  several  years  in  the  provinces,  and  obtnined 
favourable  reports  from  the  civil  officers  under  whose  authority  they  had  been  placed,  they 
were,  by  orders  of  Government,  dated  in  181 1,  disengaged  from  that  obligation,  and  confirmed 
in  public  situations.  The  remaining  22  persons  numbered  in  the  list,  are  the  only  individuals 
who  have  succeeded  at  mofussil  examinations,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  present  time  ; and 
the  document  shows  the  date  of  their  arrivals  in  the  country,  and  the  period  they  required  to 
complete  their  studies. 

LIST  of  Students  at  present  attached  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  7 October  1830. 


Ho. 

Admission  into  the 
College. 

Data  of 
Passing  in 

No. 

Admission  into  Ihe 

Bale  nt 
Passing  in 

1. 

7 Sept.  - 1829 

""  ^ S 

17.  ; 

2 4 Nov.  - 1829  1 

2. 

llintlee,  16  Mar. 

lie-admitted  V 

1830. 

15  July  - 1 830  J 

18. 

15  Jan.  - 1830 1 

Ilindee,  15  May 

lie-admitted  > 

1830. 

5 Aug.  - 1830  J 

Persian,  17  June 

19. 

9 Aug.  - 1829 

1830. 

20. 

27  Aug.  - 18291 

6. 

12  Dee.  - — 

lie-admitted  J- 

7. 

22  Aug.  - 1830  J 

8. 

10  Feb.  - 1830 

21. 

4 Feb.  - 18281 

9. 

Bengalee,  18  Aug. 

lie-admitted  )- 

1830. 

16  Sept.  - 1830  J 

10. 

22. 

12  Dec.  - 1829  1 

Re-achnitted  j- 

12. 

31  May  - — 

2 Sept.  - 1830  J 

13. 

23. 

10  Sept.  - 1830 

14. 

24. 

25  Sept.  - 1829  ] 

15. 

lle-ndmittod  J- 

16. 

7 Nov.  - 1829 1 

29  Sept.  - 1830  J 

lie-admitted  j- 

22  June  - 1830  J 

r— -)rriTr>?rr^r--l!  rrt 
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LIST  of  Students  who  have  passed  the  requisite  Examination  in  the  Provinces 
since  1801. 


Date  of  Arrival 

Passed 

Tossed 

Passed 

Calcutta. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

Bengalee. 

1. 

21  October  - 1799' 

2. 

1G  March  - 1800 

3. 

1 September  — 

4. 

4 January  - 180 1 

5. 

5 February  1S02 

6. 

9 December  1800 

7. 

30  July  - - 1802 

9. 

4 July  - - — 

10. 1 

G July  - - — 

« 

11. 

21  August  - 1801 

i ' 

12. 

24  J uly  - - 1 802 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

4 September  1803 
11  August  - 1S04 

25  November  1804 

19. 

5 April  

20. 

13  September  1805 

* Examination  excused  by  Government  orders,  dated  IS  January  1811. 


No. 

Date  of  Arrival 
Calcutta. 

Passed 

Passed 

in 

Ilindoostanee. 

Passed 

Hinflee. 

Bengalee. 

21. 

24  Oct. 

1816 

21  June 

1819 

27  Nov. 

1822 

9,2. 

30  Aug. 

1817 

1 Feb. 

1820 

1 Feb. 

1820 

23. 

14  Jan. 

1818 

13  June 

— 

13  June 

— 

24. 

16  Oct. 

— 

5 Dec. 

1823 

5 Dec. 

1823 

25. 

16  Dec. 

1822 

5 April 

1824 

5 April  1824 

26. 

5 Jan. 

1827 

13  April 

1829 

- 

14  Nov. 

1828 

27. 

10  Jau. 

1828 

27  June 

1830 

- 

- 

. 

- 

21  April 

1829 

28. 

30  Julv 

— 

23  April 

1829 

- 

- 

24  April 

1829 

29. 

8 July 

1827 

25  April 

— 1 

- 

- 

7 Nov. 

— 

30. 

19  May 

— 

5 May 

1829 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

20  June 

1826 

31. 

27  Sept. 

1828 

15  A tig. 

— 

- 

- 

9 May 

1829 

32. 

31  May 

1828 

20  May 

— 

- 

- 

. 

- 

24  July 

1829 

33. 

29  Jan. 

— 

25  May 

— 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

1 8 Oct 

1828 

34. 

- - — 

- - 

18  Aug. 

— 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

18  June 

1829 

35. 

3 Jan. 

1827 

21  July 

— 

_ 

18  June 

1828 

36. 

30  Oct 

— 

31  July 

— 

- 

. 

- 

6 Dec. 

— 

37. 

29  Jan. 

1828 

5 Aug. 

— 

- 

- 

15  April 

1830 

38. 

- _ — 

- - 

12  Oct. 



. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21  Dec. 

1828 

39. 

10  Jan. 

1828 

14-  June 

1830 

_ 

. 

_ 

29  Oct. 

1829 

40. 

22  Sept. 

1827 

29  Jan. 

— 

- 

. 

_ 

_ 

15  July 

1828 

41. 

20  Oct. 

1828 

20  Sept. 

— 

- 

21  Sept 

1830 

42. 

29  Oct. 

1823 

15  Feb. 

1825 

15  Feb. 

1825 

11.  The  names  of  the  students  at  present  attached  to  the  College,  and  of  those  removed 
from  it  for  neglect  of  duty,  have  been  specified  in  former  parts  of  this  report;  and  at  the 
end  of  this  paragraph  will  be  given  a list  of  those  who  have  proceeded  into  the  provinces 
on  leave  of  absence,  under-  tiie  care  of  relations  and  friends,  being  placed  generally  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  district  magistrates. 
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LIST  of  Students  at  present  on  leave  in  different  parts  of  the  Country. 


No. 

Admission. 

Data 

of 

Date  of  Leave 
to  quit 
the  College. 

' At  what  Station. 

1. 

28  May  - - 1828 

Persian,  16  Dec.  1828 

20  Feb.  1829 

Europe. 

2. 

24  November  1829 

_ 

8 Dec.  — 

3. 

8 September  — 

- 

- 

4. 

11  December  — 

- 

15  Doc.  1S29 

5. 

- - — - 

- 

26  Dec.  — 

6. 

8 October  - 1829 

Hindee,  30  Aug.  1830 

2 Jan.  1830 

7. 

21  October  - — 

- 



Tipperab. 

- - 

4 Jan.  1830 

9. 

21.  December  1829 

_ 

9 Jan.  — 

JO. 

27  August  - — 

Bengalee,  20  Aug.  1S30 

16  Mar.  — 

11. 

21  December  — 

- 

1 3 April  — 

Tipperah. 

12. 

30  March  - 1830 

. 



Chittagong. 

13. 

1 May  - - — 

. 

10  May  1830 

Moorshedabad. 

14. 

4 January  18271 
Re-admitted  l 

1 June  — 

15. 

17  May-  - 1830  J 
4 May  - - 1829 

9 June  — 

Kishenaghur. 

16. 

31  May  - - — 

- 

15  June  — 

Gorackpore. 

17. 

8 September  — 

Persian,  16  April  1830 

29  June  — 

Midnapore 

18. 

2 June  - - 1830 

- 

25  Aug.  — 

Singapore. 

19. 

12  September  — 

- 

22  Sept.  — 

Bogra, 

20. 

16  December  1829 

19  Oct.  1830 

Fureedpore. 

Appendix  (L.) 

(•10.)  Report  of 
Secretary  of 
College  Council; 
7 October  1830. 


12.  It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  young  men  placed  in  those  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  the  country,  with  few  temptations  to  idleness 
around  them,  with  friends  capable  of  assisting  them  in  their  studies,  and  with  the  constant 
conviction  before  their  eyes  that  their  public  duties  cannot  be  perforated  without  a know- 
ledge of  the  eastern  languages,  would  pass  their  examinations  in  them  more  rapidly  than 
their  leas  fortunately  situated  contemporaries,  in  some  respects,  at  the  Presidency.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  a momentary  reference  to  the  lists  will  show  the 
different  times  commonly  required  to  accomplish  the  same  object  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  Calcutta  every  student  knows  Ins  progress  will  appear  exactly  in  the 
reports  on  the  periodical  examinations,  which  are  now  commonly  held  every  two  months, 
and  even  monthly,  for  those  who  have  a prospect  of  passing  in  any  language.  Proper 
books,  and  competent  native  teachers,  are  hero  ensily  obtained ; oriental  scholars  can  at 
all  times  be  consulted,  and  emulation,  which  does  something  everywhere  among  young 
men  properly  educated,  has  always  had,  and  still  has,  its  full  effect  among  the  students  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William.  Various  other  reasons  might  be  adduced  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  question,  but  it  ia  not  necessary  to  detail  them,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be 
obvious  to  your  Lordship. 

13.  As  it  has  been  objected  of  late,  that  the  examinations  have  become  more  difficult  than 
they  were  formerly,  it  may  be  praper  to  state,  for  your  Lordship’s  information,  a few  par- 
ticular's to  show  that  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  this  respect : the  same  hooks,  in  each 
language,  that  were  formerly  employed,  are  still  in  use  ; the  exercises  are  likewise  the  same, 
Biuce  for  this  purpose  new  papers  have  not  been  printed  for  some  years ; even  when  tlris  is 
done,  the  examiners  select  them  to  correspond  as  exactly  as  may  be,  in  point  of  difficulty, 
with  the  old  exercises,  and  before  they  are  sent  to  the  press  they  are  submitted  for  the 
perusal  and  approval  of  the  College  Council  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  senior  of  the  officers 
who  conduct  these  proceedings  lias  been  occasionally  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties  for  more  than  17  years,  and  both  his  colleagues  have  likewise  been  similarly  employed 
for  a considerable  period  of  time. 

1-1.  It  would  indeed  be  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  any  person  acquainted  with  the  time 
and  pains  necessary  for  the  acquiring  of  foreign  tongues,  that  an  examination  in  two  of  them, 
which  after  a few  months’  study  has  been  successfully  passed  more  than  a hundred  times,  can 
be  a difficult  one,  and  from  the  above  particulars  it  will  appear  that  no  alteration  in  it  can 
have  taken  place. 

15.  It  has  been  asserted  likewise  that  the  Hindee  language  can  he  of  no  use  to  the  students 
of  the  college,  but  upou  what  grounds  I cannot  possibly  imagine.  It  is  the  most  closely 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit  of  all  the  dialects  at  present  laiovvn  to  have  sprung  from  that 
origin,  and  spoken  and  written  at  the  present  day  by  one  of  the  most  numerous  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  merely  name,  the  Rajpoots  of  every  part  of 
British  India ; but  the  use  of  .it,  with  some  shades  of  difference,  may  he  extended  to  all 
Hindoos  out  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  who  have  not  lost  their  own  language,  and  adopted  that 
of  foreigners.  It  may  here  he  added,  that  in  1821,  when  Hindoo  wns  introduced  into  the 
College,  instead  of  Hindoostanec,  which  being  chiefly  derived  from  Arabic  and  Persian,  it  was 
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concluded  could  not  be  understood  by  Hindoos,  every  inquiry  respecting  the  propriety  of 
the  chancre  was  made  by  the  gentlemen  who  then  superintended  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
and  \vho°\vere  themselves  distinguished,  not  only  for  their  knowledge  of  the  native  Inn- 
gauges,  but  also  by  long  experience  in  the  transaction  of  the  Honourable  Company's  public 

] 6.  The  Arabic  words  that  may  be  introduced  into  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  are  at  least 
as  numerous  as  those  of  two  of  any  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Europe,  and  Sanscrit 
words  are  admitted  in  die  same  manner  into  Hindee  and  Bengalee.  These  are  the  six 
languages  which  were  formerly  taught  in  toe  College  ; but  or  late  years  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  student’s  labours  are  now  confined  to  Persian  and  Hindee.  or 
Persian  and  Bengalee,  in  either  case  be  lias  to  peruse  three  books,  and  perform  two  or 
three  such  exercises,  from  English  and  vice  rersii,  of  which  that  perusal  might  enable  him 
to  give  versions,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  n,  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo.  ..... 

17.  To  acquire  a critical  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  country,  it  is  indeed  neces- 
sary to  learn  something  of  both  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  and  to  obtain  an  extensive  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them,  following  the  same  path,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  assistance  which  the  memory  would  receive  from 
their  system  of  derivation. 

18.  Referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  two  grand  sources  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
vocabularies  supply  these  subordinate  streams,  anil  to  wliat  lias  been  above  stated,  it  will 
lie  obvious  to  any  person  acquainted  with  languages,  that  the  student  of  the  College  of 
Fort  William,  reported  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  officer  in  the  civil  service  of 
Bengal,  conducted  in  Persian  and  Hindee  for  instance,  has  a very  limited  and  elementary 
kind  of  acquaintance  with  those  dialects,  and  that  it  would  lie  useful  or  otherwise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  soundness  of  the  grammatical  principles  on  which  it  lmd  been  obtained : his 
Persian,  in  short,  might  be  compared  to  the  Greek  of  a boy  who  bad  read  two  or  tlirec 
volumes  of  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  and  his  Hindee  to  that  of  the  Latin  of  another  who  had 
perused  a similar  quantity  of  the  easiest  Roman  authors. 

'19.  It  has  therefore  always  appeared  to  me  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  oriental 
studies  of  the  Home  College  should  have  been  confined  to  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  lan- 
guages, tlie  grammars  of  which  might  he  learned  equally  well  in  any  country,  and  the 
ability  to  read  a common  class-book  in  each  would  be  found  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
students  of  the  three  presidencies.  In  most  cases,  the  quantity  of  Persian  brought  out  from 
Haileylnuy  appears  by  the  initiatory  examinations  of  this  College  to  have  been  very  small, 
and  the  time  said  to  have  been  given  to  Hindoostanee  and  Bengalee  study  completely  thrown 


away. 

20.  The  reductions  which  have  been  made  in  the  College  of  Fort  William  within  the 
present  year  are  very  considerable  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  but  they  have  not 
perhaps  very  materially  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  The  diligent  were  at  all 
times  independent  of  assistance,  and  to  the  idle  auil  inattentive  no  aid  could  supply  defect  of 
application.  Those,  however,  who  value  instruction  by  lectures,  have  it  now  in  their  power 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  learning  and  abilities  of  a gentleman  distinguished  for  tlie  highest 
acquirements  in  the  learned  languages  of  Europe,  and  at  the  expiration  of  no  distant  period 
his  present  progress  promises  similar  attainments  in  those  of  Asia.  Having  evinced  such 
proficiency  in  Persian  and  Bengalee,  at  examinations  of  the  College,  as  entitled  him  to 
diplomas  in  those  tongues,  liis  qualification  to  give  instruction  in  them  is  by  this  circum- 
stance alone  sufficiently  established  ; and  having,  when  at  leisure  from  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  diligently  perused  some  of  the  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindee  and  Hindostanee 
writings,  the  Rev.  T.  Proctor  may  in  a short  time  be  capable  of  conducting  a course  of 
lectures  in  all  those  languages,  under  such  advantages  as  have  seldom,  if  ever,  fallen  to  tlie 
lot  of  any  other  individual.  With  your  Lordship's  permission,  he  commenced  a course  of 
reading  not  quite  two  months  siuee,  in  Persian,  Bengalee,  and  Hindee  ; and  the  attendance 
being  entirely  optional,  it  will  be  considered  as  speaking  sufficiently  in  praise  of  his  method 
of  teaching,  when  it  is  known  that  he  has  already  nearly  20  subscribers  to  the  three  classes. 
The  number  will  soon  be  inci'eased,  and  I cannot  help  considering  tlie  establishment  of 
Mr.  Proctor’s  lectures  an  exceedingly  fortunate  circumstance  for  many  of  tlie  writers  of  the 
Bengal  presidency. 

21.  Since  the  date  of  your  Lordship’s  arrival  in  Bengal  (including  those  alluded  to  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  last  paragraph),  the  reductions  in  the  expense  of  the  establishment  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  discontinuance  of  the  sum  of  4,000  rupees,  granted  to  every 
writer  previous  to  the  month  of  July  1828,  supposing  it  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  94 
students  alluded  to  in  the  6th  paragraph,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  376,000  rupees.  Tlie  saving 
by  tlie  sale  of  public  furniture,  which  had  been  destroyed  nearly  as  fast  as  it  was  supplied  or 
repaired,  amounted  to  4,409  rupees ; and  the  annual  saving  by  the  reduction  of  the  professor- 
ships, and  situations  of  native  teachers  and  other  servants,  to’ 30,220  rupees.  These  measures 
have,  I think,  been  generally  attended  with  very  favourable  effects  in  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  and  have  materially  assisted  in  checking  idleness  and  extravagance,  and  promoting 
study. 


22.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  circumstance  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  College  which 
at  present  requires  to  he  added  to  the  foregoing  particulars,  but  should  anything  of  the  kind 
hereafter  occur,  I shall  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  your  Lordship’s  notice. 
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(41.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  tne  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  at  Bengal  (Public  Department) ; elated  29tli  September  1830. 

1.  We  shall  now  reply  to  your  letter,  dated  23d  February  3830. 

2.  In  this  letter  you  bring  to  our  notice  certain  reductions  which  you  have  effected,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Finance  Committee ; viz. 

Bengal. 

Saving  by  discontinuing  the  offices  of  professors  and  pundits  in  the  Rupees. 
College  of  Fort  William  ------  46,080 
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Court  of  Directors 
tu  Bengal  Govern- 
ment; 

29  September  1830. 


Madras. 

Saving  by  discontinuing  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  College  3,600 


3.  The  reduction  of  rupees  46,080  per  annum  in  the  expenses  of  the  College  falls  short 
of  that  which  will  he  the  necessary  result  of  our  Orders  of  20th  July  1830.  The  expenses  of 
the  College:  for  1828-29  were  rupees  1,35, 4(50.  Its  remaining  expenses,  after  the  reduction 
here  noticed,  would  be  therefore  rupees  89,380.  This  is  far  too  much  for  au  establishment 
reduced  to  a secretary  and  examiners,  supposing  any  such  establishment  to  he  maintained, 
of  which  we  do  not  see  the  necessity.  We  cannot  perceive  why  the  system  adopted  at 
Bombay  is  not  equally  applicable  to  your  presidency,  and  to  that  of  Madras. 

4.  “At  Bombay,”  says  the  Report  of  the  Civil  Finance  Committee  “there  is  no  college, 
but  tlie  young  men  receive  rupees  30  per  mensem  for  maintaining  a moonshee,  and  are 
attached  soon  after  their  arrival  to  different  collector’s  in  the  provinces,  as  supernumerary 
assistants,  until  they  are  reported  ready  to  pass  an  examination.  They  are  then  examined 
by  a committee,  temporarily  formed  at  the  Presidency,  and  if  they  pass  in  one  language 
the}’  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  an  assistant ; hut  they  must  pass  in  two  languages 
before  they  can  become  eligible  to  the  station  of  a second  assistant.  We  have  no  alteration 
to  suggest  in  the  system  thus  generally  described,  as  it  is  stated  to  be  efficient,  and  is  clearly 
economical. 

“ Indeed,  in  proposing  to  continue  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  more  numerous 
civil  servants  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  are  influenced  not  less 
by  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others,  than  by  the  assured  conviction  of  our  minds  that 
such  establishments  are  necessary.” 

5.  In  all  this  there  is  no  reason  given  for  not  applying  the  Bombay  system  to  Bengal  and 
Madras.  The  greater  number  of  the  civil  servants  at  those  two  presidencies  is  the  only 
reason  implied,  but  this  holds  equally  on  the  other  side,  in  presenting  a greater  number  of 
persons  for  the  formation  of  temporary  committees. 

8.  The  whole  of  the  reductions  noticed  in  these  paragraphs  have  our  approbation,  so  far 
as  they  go.  Tlie  above  remarks  point  to  the  propriety  and  practicability  or  carrying  them 
further. 

(42.)  Letter  from 

(42.) — LETTER  from  the  Vice-president  in  Council  at  Bengal  to  the  Court  of  Directors  Uie  Court 

(Public  Department),  dated  24th  May  1831.  of  Directors  ; 

Honourable  Sirs,  ^ 

1.  The  papers*  that  accompany  this  address  will  put  your  Honourable  Court  in  possession 
of  our  proceedings  relative  to  the  College  of  Fort  William  subsequently  to  tlie  receipt  of  your 
despatch,  No.  31,  of  1830,  dated  tlie  20tli  July,  by  which  we  were  directed  to  abolish  that 
institution,  and  to  provide  other  means  of  superintending  the  junior  civil  servants,  and  of 
preparing  them  for  the  public  service. 

2.  The  above  orders  liaving  been  forwarded  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
general,  his  Lordship  transmitted  to  us  a Minute,  recommending,  for  the  reasons  therein 
stated,  that  they  should  not  he  carried  into  immediate  effect,  but  that  the  Government 
should  wait  until  the  Report  of  the  College,  forwarded  to  your  Honourable  Court  with  our 

despatch, 


Minute  by  the  Governor-general,  dated  4th  February,  and  Letter,  with  three  Lists,  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  College  Council. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  14th  February. 

Minute  by  Mr.  Blunt,  dated  26th  February. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  1st  March. 

Circular  to  the  Acting  Secretary  to  the  College  Council,  and  to  the  Magistrates  and  others  having 
charge  of  Students  in  the  interior. 

Draft  of  Rules  proposed  by  the  Vice-president  in  Council  for  Junior  Civil  Servants,  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  College,  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  Governor-general,  with  a Letter,  dated  the 
8th  of  March. 

Suggestions  of  Mr.  Blunt  for  regulating  the  Employment  of  Junior  Civil  Servants,  before  and  after 
their  attainment  or  the  requisite  Qualifications  for  the  Public  Service,  transmitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Governor-general,  with  a Letter,  dated  tho  15th  March. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  19th  March, 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  22d  .March,  and  Copy  of  a Letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  College  Couucil  to  the  President  and  Members  thereof. 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  8th  April. 
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despatch,  No.  24,  of  183.0,  dated  the  23d  November  Inst,  could  ho  replied  to.  His  Lordship 
left  it  however  to  the  Vice-president  in  Council  to  execute  the  orders,  should  there  he  an 
unanimity  at  the  Council  Board  in  favour  of  that  procedure,  in  which  case  the  local 
Government  were  requested  by  his  Lordship  to  make  regulations  for  the  future  education 
uuc!  control  of  the  junior  civil  servants.  To  the  Governor-general's  Minute  were  appended 
a letter  from  Captain  Itucldell,  secretary  to  the  College,  and  three  lists,  one  showing  the 
time  taken  since  18 10,  by  students  residing  in  the  College,  to  pass  their  examinations, 
another  the  time  taken  by  students  removed  from  the  Presidency  for  idleness  or  misconduct, 
and  a third  the  time  taken  by  students  permitted  at  their  option  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  interior. 

3.  His  Lordsliip's  Minute  was  followed  by  a letter  from  his  secretary,  referring  to  that 
part  of  your  Honourable  Court’s  instructions  which  prescribes  a limited  period  for  the 
acquirement  of  a.  competent  knowledge  of  the  native,  languages,  with  the  penalty  of  losing 
your  service  if  the  writer  be  not  found  qualified  for  public  employment  by  the  expiration  of 
the  time  specified,  and  expressing  his  Lordship's  opinion  that  this  rule  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately enforced. 

•t.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  having  on  a former  occasion  recorded  his  sentiments  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  College,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repent  them. 

f>.  Mr.  Blunt  recorded  a Minute,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  concurred  with  him,  as  to  the 
necessity  which  is  therein  argued  of  obeying  your  Honourable  Court’s  orders.  We  accord- 
ingly communicated  our  opinion  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general,  proposing 
to  abolish  the  College  on  the  1st  of  June  as  a convenient  period  for  the  removal  of  the 
students  to  stations  in  the  interior,  and  suggesting,  with  reference  to  the  loth  paragraph  of 
your  Honourable  Court’s  despatch,  that  a further  probationary  period  of  six  months  might 
be  granted  to  such  gentlemen  as  lmd  exceeded  fifteen  months  residence  in  the  country,  and 
that  to  others  whose  term  of  residence  was  leas  than  fiileeu  months,  a period  should  be 
given  according  to  the  scale  noted  below*.  These  rules  were  promulgated  to  the  students 
in  the  College  and  in  the  interior,  with  a suitable  warning  of  the  consequence  of  not  being 
found  qualified  for  public  employment  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  in  the  scale. 

(>.  We  then  proceeded  to  embody  rules  for  the  superintendence  of  the  junior  civil  servants 
after  the  abolition  of  the  College,  the  draft  of  which  was  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general,  followed  by  a paper  of  suggestions  laid  before 
the  Board  by  Mr.  Blunt,  for  regulating  the  employment  of  junior  civil  servants,  before  and 
lifter  their  attainment  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  public  service. 

7.  To  the  former,  as  a scheme  of  education,  with  a view  to  qual  ify  young  men  for  the 
public  service,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  general  intimated  decided  objections,  the 
grounds  of  which  are  described  in  the  letter  from  his  Lordship’s  secretary,  dated  the  22d  of 
March,  to  which,  ami  to  our  acting  secretary's  reply,  dated  the  8th  ultimo,  and  to  a subse- 
quent letter  from  his  Lordship's  secretary,  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring  your  Honourable 
Court. 

8.  His  Lordship  lias  finally  determined  to  defer  the  abolition  of  the  College  until  the 
receipt  of  further  orders  from  your  Honourable  Court. 

!).  We  solicit  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  strong  opinion  entertained  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  favour  of  restoring  the  rewards  formerly 

y^uuid  for  the  successful  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages. 

Wo  have,  &c. 

Fort  William,  24th  May  1831,  (signed)  0.  T.  Metcalfe. 

If.  Blunt. 


(43.) — MINUTE  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  the  4th  February  1831. 

I FEEL  extreme  regret  that  the  Honourable  Court  have  resolved,  without  waiting  for  the 
issue  of  the  further  experiment  they  had  allowed  to  ho  nmdi\  to  abolish  the  College.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  College  which  I lately  submitted  to  Council,  with  the  addition 
of  some  remarks  of  my  own,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  present  plan  has  put  as  effectual 
a check  to  idleness  and  extravagance  as  can  he  expected  from  any  system  of  education,  of 
which  India  is  to  ho  the  scene.  Tim  new  measure  now  ordered  by  the  Court,  has  in  some 
degree  had  a trial,  by  the  actual  distribution  in  the  interior  of  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  writers,  part  being  rusticated  for  dissipation  and  inattention  to  their  studies, 
part  by  their  own  desire,  to  be  placed  with  friends  and  relations.  With  respect  to  then- 
progress  in  acquiring  the  languages,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  Mofussil  portion  have  made  no 
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advance  equal  to  those  in  Caleultta,  and  Tor  the  very  obvious  reasons  that  they  have  not 

the  assistance  allordcd  by  llie  College,  nor  the  same  vigilant  control  and  superintendence  Appendix  (L.) 
over  their  studies  and  conduct.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  voluntary  Mofussil  — — 
students  have  been  subsequently  re-admitted  to  the  College,  but  never  without  the  consent  of  (-13.)  Minute  of 
the  friends  with  whom  they  had  been  originally  placed,  nor  without  sufficient  cause  shown.  Governor-general; 

There  arc  now  50  writers  who  have  not  passed.  It  is  proposed  in  the  despatch  that  these  * February  1831. 
young  men  should  be  placed  with  such  of  our  more  experienced  servants  as  may  seem  to 
you  to  possess  the  qualifications  best  calculated  to  draw  forth  whatever  may  be  good,  and 
to  check  whatever  may  be  evil,  in  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

In  theory  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  ought  to  be  easy  of  execution  ; but  with  the 
information  that  actual  experience  with  the  writers  already  in  the  Mofussil,  has  given  me, 

I am  convinced  that  the  measure  will  altogether  fail.  In  the  first,  place,  how  few  is  the 
number  of  those  experienced  servants  who  are  lit,  or  if  fit,  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
this  control  ? The  land  of  parental  cure  here  adverted  to  is  not  easy  to  be  obtained  in  private 
life;  and  bow  much  less  likely  is  it:  to  be  met  with  in  those  whose  whole  time  is  engaged 
in  public  business,  in  beladl'  of  strangers,  at  that  tune  of  life  the  least:  patient  of  authority, 
in  whom  generally  they  can  have  no  interest  whatever.  I beg  to  refer  the  Members  of 
Council  to  the  secretary  for  the  generally  unsatisfactory  answers  fro  in  magistrates,  under  whom 
the  young  men  have  been  placed,  its  to  their  diligence  and  general  conduct.  Almost  uniformly 
these  reports  have  been  favourable,  though  positively  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  continued 
inability  to  pass  an  examination.  Upon  the  subject  of  control,  I should  say  that  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  is  the  want  of  n duo  subordination 
between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  in  the  civil  service.  The  superiors,  in  general,  exercise 
a very  imperfect  control  over  those  under  their  command,  and  llie  assistants,  in  consequence, 
do  little  or  nothing,  as  tbeir  inclinations  lead  them,  and  seem  to  conceive  that  exertion  is  mis- 
called for  when  they  are  placed  in  an  independent  charge.  There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  no 
worse  symptom  of  the  laxity  prevailing  upon  this  important  point,  than  the  almost  total  absence 
of  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  superiors,  of  those  under  them,  and  the  excessive,  and  I may 
add  the  universal,  reluctance,  even  iu  the  worst  eases,  to  impeach  neglect  and  delinquency. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I have  not  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  superin- 
tendence described  in  the  despatch., 

The  ouly  part  of  this  plan  really  possessing  a compelling  power,  and  affording  any  security 
for  success,  is  the  condition,  that  if  the  writer  is  not  qualified  within  u certain  period,  he  will 
lose  his,  most  valuable,  appointment  This,  no  doubt,  will  operate  in  England,  as  well  ashore; 
as  parents,  by  previous  instruction,  will  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against  this  misfortune. 

But  tins  guarantee,  will  be  good  for  nothing,  unless  the  required  qualifications  are  subjected 
to  an  impartial  and  rigid  trial.  I am  disposed  to  place  no  trust  in  an  examination  in  the 
Mofussil,  however  the  committee  may  be  composed,  and  1 consider  that  there  can  he  no  security 
against  groat  abuse,  in  this  respect,  oxcept  by  the  appointment  of  permanent  paid  examiners, 
as  at  present,  of  the  highest  attainments  and  character. 

I suspect  that  there  will  bo  found  a strong  practical  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  in  the  impossibility  of  finding  accommodation  for  the  writers  exactly  there,  where  tlic 
proper  superintendents  are  to  be  found.  With  nearly  a similar  object  of  placing  the  young 
men,  when  they  had  passed  College,  with  those  officers  who  were  likely  to  make  them  the  best 
men  of  business,  a report,  at  my  suggestion,  was  called  for,  of  all  the  buildings  at  public 
stations,  that  might  be  available  for  their  accommodation  : as  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  the  number  at  any  station  was  very  limited.  I beg  to  refer  the  Members  of  Council  to 
these  returns.  Of  course  this  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  the  erection  of  the  required 
number  of  bungalows;  but  tins  would  demand  both  time  and  expense:  and  if  made,  what 
certainty  would  then  exist  than  in  these  very  stations  the  most  eligible  officers  for  the  charge 
in  question  would  always  be  found. 

My  opinion  upon  these  orders  of  the  Court  is,  that  the  execution  of  them  should  be  suspended 
until  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  College,  autl  of  its  apparent  success  during  tbo 
progress  of  the  further  trial  which  they  authorized  to  be  made,  is  before  them.  A decision 
upon  this  commuuicatiou  may  reach  us  iu  little  more  than  six  months,  and  any  evil  from 
this  deluy  is  not  to  he  compared  with  the  baneful  effects,  of  long  duration,  which  would 
follow,  according  to  my  opinion,  from  tho  substitution  of  one  plan,  of  certain  failure,  for 
another,  which,  as  far  tvs  it  has  been  tried,  appears  to  promise  well.  The  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  the  country  is  of  too  great  importance  to  our  efficient  administration  to  be 
trifled  with.  That  this* knowledge  can  be  bettor  gained  in  Calcutta  than  in  tlie  Mofussil, 
is  certain  ; that  it  would  he  obtained  at  too  dear  a [n  ice,  if  it  involved  the  students  in  a load 
of  debt,  as  in  former  times,  from  which  it  lms  been  found  almost  impossible  to  be  extricated, 
may  be  at  once  admitted.  But  that  such  is  tbo  present  case  1 positively  deny ; autl,  with  the 
experience  I have  of  both  the  present  and  intended  system,  I think  1 should  deserve  all  the 
charge  ol'  inconsistency  of  purpose  and  vacillation  which  such  changes  would  be  open  to,  if, 
before  allowing  the  Honourable  Court  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  effect  of  their  own  former 
orders,  which  of  course  they  did  not  anticipate,  I carried  this  last  order  into  immediate  effect : 
suspension,  therefore,  for  llie  present,  of  the  Court’s  instructions  is  my  recommendation. 

But  should  neither  of  my  colleagues  concur  in  this  opinion,  I then  request  the  Vice- 
president  in  Council  to  carry  these  orders  into  effect,  and  to  mulct*  such  regulations  for  the 
future  control  of  the  writers  in  the  Mofussil  as  he  may  think  proper.  I confess  at  once  my 
own  inability  to  suggest  any  arrangements  by  which  the  wishes  of  the  Court  can  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

Camp,  HbMiculiiii^aigjs'bjifei  litB&lbv  the  University  oliSoullu\f«jg«©dr)ibrardF.)i£(j;fA?r,kW.tt/a-r  t 
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LIST  of  Students  who  have  passed  lheir  Examinations  in  the  College  since  1816 
showing  the  Time  required  by  each  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  Average  Hate  of 
the  Performance. 


Date 

PASSED  IN 

No. 

of  Admission. 

into 

College. 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. 

Bengalee. 

Hindoo. 

1. 

22  Aug.  1811 

28  Oct.  1818 

27  Oct,  1818 

2. 

2 Dec.  — 

10  June  1817 

10  June  1817 

_ 

3. 

19  Sep.  1812 

3 June  1818 

6 June  1818 

_ 

4. 

17  Feb.  1813 

4 June  1816 

6 June  1816 

_ 

5. 

6 Aug.  — 



_ 

_ 

6. 

1 1 Oct.  — 





7. 

19  Nov.  — 





_ 

8. 

•20  Nov.  — 

— 

. 

8 June  1816 

9. 

2 Dec.  — 



_ 

_ 

10. 

13  Dec.  — 

14  June  1816 



11. 

6 Ang.  1814 

4 June  — 

6 June  1816 

_ 

12. 

- — 

_ 



13. 

— 

_ 



14. 

18  Oct.  1814 

— 

- 

8 June  1816 

15. 

19  Oct.  — 

_ 

_ 

16. 

20  Oct.  — 



27  June  1815 

_ 

17. 

31  Oct.  — 

— 

6 June  1816 

_ 

18. 

— 

2 June  1817 

4 June  1817 

19. 

7 Nov.  1814 

— 

3 June  1817 

20. 

3 Dec.  — 

4 June  1816 

6 June  1816 

21. 

— 

— 

- 

8 June  1816 

22. 

- — 

— 

6 June  1816 

23. 

— 

— 

- 

8 June  1815 

24. 

— 

2 June  1817 

_ 

4 June  1817 

25. 

5 Dec.  1814 

4 June  1816 

6 June  1816 

26. 

7 Dec.  — 

- — 

_ 

8 June  1816 

27. 

28  Aug.  1815 

— 

6 June  1816 

28. 

— 

— 

_ 

8 June  1816 

29. 

8 Sep.  1815 

— 

6 Juno  1816 

30. 

4 Oct.  — 

10  Mar.  1818 

10  Mar.  1818 

31. 

1 1 Nov.  — 

2 June  1817 

3 June  1817 

32. 

27  Dec.  — 

_ 



38. 

20  Jnn.  1816 

— 

- 

4 June  1817 

34. 

19  July  — 

3 J une  1818 

_ 

35. 

21  Aug.  — 

— 

6 June  1818 

36. 

24  Aug.  — 

2 June  1817 

3 June  1817 

37. 

30  Aug.  — 

3 June  1819 

8 June  1819 

38. 

9 Sep.  — 

2 June  1817 

3 June  1317 

2 

39. 

— 

3 June  1819 

- 

5 June  1819 

40. 

- — 

— 

8 June  1819 

_ 

41. 

— 

•2  June  1817 

3 June  1817 

. 

42. 

— 



43. 

— 

— 



' 

44. 

— 

— 

4 June  1817 

45. 

3 June  — 

46. 

12  Sep.  1816 

_ 

" 

47. 

18  Sep.  — 

— 



48. 

27  Sep.  — 

3 June  1819 

6 June  1818 

49. 

30  Sep.  — 

2 June  1817 

3 June  1817 

50. 

22  Jan.  1817 

_ 

51. 

11  Mar.  — 

3 June  1 818 

6 June  1818 

52. 

14  Mar.  — 

— 

53. 

9 April  — 

3 June  1819 

8 June  1819 

54. 

17  May  — 

— 

55. 

56. 

17  July  — 
G Aug.  — 

3 June  1818 

- 

9 June  1818 

; : : 

57. 

9 Sep.  — 

— 

6 June  1818 

58. 

59. 

3 Juno  1819 

- 

5 June  1819 

- - - 

60. 

7 Oct,  1817 

3 June  1818 

6 Juno  1818 

" 7 I 
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30 

30 
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22 
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19 
19 
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18 
18 
18 
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18 
18 
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18 
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22 

21 
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32 
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32 
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14 

25 
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10 

10 
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20 

20 
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25 

17 

18 
6 
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20 

19 

14 

6 

4 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

10 

28 

6 

22 

6 

14 

14 

15 


24 

26 

29 

24 

24 

24 

25 

24 
21 
15 

3 

11 

25 
22 
29 


22 

3 

27 

26 

26 

20 
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No. 

Bala 

of  Admission 

PASSED  IN 

College. 

Persian. 

Hindoostaneo. 

Bengalee. 

Hindoo. 

61. 

3 Feb.  1818 

3 June  1818 

6 June  1818 1 

■ Bays. 

62. 

i 14  Feb.  — 

— 

9 June  1818 

63. 

21  Feb.  — 

3 June  1 820 

9 June  1820 1 

. 

27 

64. 

24  Feb.  — 

3 June  1818 

-| 

9 Junel818 

3 

65. 

25  Feb.  — 

3 June  1819 

8 June  1819 

- 

15 

66. 

7 Mur.  — 

— 

- 

5 June  1819 

_ 

14 

28 

67. 

1 Aug.  — 

3 June  1S19 

- 



_ 

10 

68. 

20  Aug.  — 

3 June  1820 

9 June  1S20 

. 

21 

69. 

22  Aug.  — 

3 June  1819 

8 June  1819 

. 

9 

16 

70. 

11  Sep.  — 

— 

- 

8 

24 

71. 

22  Sep.  — 

- — 

8 June  1819 

- 

8 

16 

72. 

24  Sep.  — 

3 Dec.  1819 

9 Dec.  — 

. 

14 

15 

73. 

25  Sep.  — 

3 June  — 

- 

8 

10 

74. 

26  Sep.  — 

1 Dec.  1820 

2 Dec.  1820 

. 

26 

6 

75. 

7 Oct.  — 

3 June  — 

- 

20 

12 

76. 

21  Jan.  1819 

3 Dec.  1819 

_ 

10 

15 

77. 

22  Jan.  — 

— 

- 

10 

14 

78. 

— 

3 June  1819 

- 

4 

13 

79. 

4 June  1819 

4 June  1 821 

7 June  1821 

24 

3 

80. 

23  June  — 

1 Dec.  1820 

2 Dec.  1820 

_ 

_ 

17 

9 

81. 

28  June  — 

3 June  — 

9 June  — 

. 

11 

11 

82. 

30  June  — 

3 Dec.  1819 

9 Dec.  1819 

6 Dec.  1819 

5 

9 

83. 

23  July  — 

4 June  1821 

8 June  1821 

. 

_ 

22 

15 

84. 

9 Aug.  — 

3 Juno  1320 

9 

27 

85. 

23  Aug.  — 



9 

13 

86. 

30  Aug.  — 

3 June  1820 

J 

_ 

9 

6 

87. 

6 Sep.  — 

1 Dec.  — 

2 Dec.  1 820 

_ 

14 

26 

88. 

— 

3 Dec.  1819 

9 Dec.  1819 

. 

3 

3 

89. 

— 

1 Dec.  1820 

2 Dec.  1820 

14 

26 

90. 

12  Sep.  1819 





14 

20 

91. 

14  Sep.  — 

3 June  1 S30 

9 June  1820 

8 

25 

92. 

18  Sep.  — 

— 

- — 

J 

_ 

8 

21 

93. 

— 

— 

- 

6 June  1820 

_ 

_ 

8 

18 

94. 

8 Nov.  1819 

5 May  1821 

2 Dec.  1820 

17 

27 

95. 

8 June  1820 

4 June  — 

7 June  1821 

_ 

11 

20 

96. 

10  June  — 

— 

.1 

_ 

11 

28 

97. 

12  June  — 

1 Dec.  1 820 

2 Dec.  1820 

_ 

. 

5 

20 

98.  1 

— 

21  Sep.  1821 

8 June 1821 

_ 

_ 

15 

9 

99. 

- — 

26  Mar.  1823 

12  Sep.  1822 

_ 

. 

_ 

33 

14 

100. 

22  June  1820 

1 Dec.  1820 

2 Dec.  1820 ! 

. 

_ 

_ 

5 

10 

101.  ! 

17  July  — 

31  Mar.  1S22 

_ 

. 

_ 

22 

19 

102.  ! 

26  July  — 

21  Sep.  1821 

7 June  1321 

_ 

. 

_ 

11 

25 

103. 

27  July  — 

4 June  — 

L _ J 

_ 

_ 

8 

10 

104. 

— 



_ 

_ 

_ 

rt 

10 

105.  1 

28  July  1S20 

11  Jan.  1823 

3 Feb.  1823 

. 

- 

28 

5 

106.  1 

6 Nov.  — 

11  Apr.  1821 

2 Dec.  1820 

_ 

5 

5 

107. 

11  Jan.  1821 

4 Juno  — 

7 June  1821 

_ 

4 

26 

108. 

19  Feb.  — 



_ 

4 

8 

109. 

21  Feb.  — 



18  Aug.  — 

_ 

6 

7 

no. 

2 Mar.  — 

3 June  1822 

3 May  1S23 

_ 

_ 

- 

26 

1 

in. 

29  May  — 

4 Dec.  1821 

- 

8 Dec.  1821 

- 

6 

9 

— 

12  Apr.  1822 

3 Feb.  1823 

. 

- 

20 

4 

113. 

4 July  1821 

1 Oct.  — 

13  July  1822 

- 

_ 

- 

12 

27 

114. 



1 Nov.  — 

5 June  — 

_ 

- 

15 

27 

115. 

9 July  1821 

3 Dec.  — 

5 Dec.  — 

. 

- 

- 

16 

26 

116. 

2 Oct.  — 

3 June  — 

5 June  — 

. 

- 

a 

3 

117. 

— 

4 Dec.  1821 

7 Dec.  1821 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

118. 

5 Oct.  1821 

3 June  1822 

5 June  1822 

. 

. 

- 

2 

— 

119. 

9 Oct,  — 

4 Dec.  1821 

22  Jan.  — 

- 

3 

13 

120. 

1G  Oct.  — 

2 Dec.  1824 

12  Mar.  1825 

- 

40 

26 

121. 

10  Nov.  — 

3 Juno  1822 

5 June  1822 

. 

- 

6 

22 

122. 

12  Nov.  — 

23  July  — 

12  Sep.  — 

. 

. 

- 

10 

- 

13  Nov.  — 

27  July  — 

6 Sep.  — 

. 

_ 

9 

23 

14  Nov.  — 

10  May  — 

8 May  — 

. 

. 

- 

5 

26 

125. 

19  Nov.  — 

3 June  1823 

22  Sep.  1823 

_ 

_ 

- 

22 

3 

21  Jan.  1822 

20  Apr.  1822 

1 Oct.  1822 

. 

- 

8 

10 

( 
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Persian.  Hindoostanee.  1 Bengalee. 


27  June  1822 

1 July  — 

2 July  — 
31  July  — 
23  Aug.  — 
26  Aug.  — 

1 1 Oct  1822 
30  Dec.  — 

2 Jan.  1823 
6 Jan.  — 
17  May  — 

1 Oct.  — 


27  Oct.  1823 
17  May  1824 
26  May  — 


0 June  1821 
19  June  — • 
22  June  — 
2 Aug.  — 
11  Oct.  — 


2 Deo.  1823 
25  Apr.  — - 
I 3 Dec.  1822 


14  Oct.  1824 

15  Oct.  — 
28  Oct  — 

2 Nov.  — 
13  Nov.  — 

16  Nov.  — 

17  Nov.  — 

18  Nov.  — 

2 Apr.  1825 

17  May  _ 

21  May  — 

11  June  — 
13  June  — 

12  Aug.  — 

15  Sep.  — 

20  Sep.  — 

6 Oct.  — 

7 Oct  — 

22  Oct.  1825 
I Dec.  — 

27  Feb.  1826 

13  Mar.  — 

16  May  — 

21  May  — 
31  May  — 
26  June  — I 


6 Sep..  1826 

22  Sep.  — 
21  Oct.  — 

23  Oct.  — 

5 Dec.  — 
S Dec.  — 
5 Jan.  1827 


25  Apr.  1823 

2 June 1824  • 

3 Dec.  1822 
18  Feb.  1824 

3 June  1823 
2 Dec.  — 

2 J une 1824 
18  Feb.  — 

2 June  — 

3 Sep.  - — 

2 Dec.  1823 

17  Sep.  1824 
2 J une  1 825 
2 June  1824 
2 Dec.  — 

11  Feb.  1825 
2 Dec.  1824 

12  Apr.  1825 
2 Dec.  1824 

5 Apr.  1825 
2 J line  — 

11  Oct  — 

12  Oct  — 

11  Oct.  — 


5 Dec.  1822 

4 J une  1824 

5 June  1823 
4 Dec.  — 

4 Dec.  1824 
4 Dec.  1823 

3 Mai*.  1824 

4 June  — 

4 Dec.  1823 
4 Dec.  1824 
4 June 1825 
1 July  1824 

12  Mar.  1825 

4 Dec.  1824 

11  Feb.  1825 
4 Dec.  1824 

12  Mar.  1825 
9 May  — 

12  Apr.  — 
11  Feb.  — 
20  Dec.  — 
4 June  1825 


17  Feb-  1826 
2 June  1825 

11  Oct.  1825 
2 June  — 

19  Sep.  1826 
17  Apr.  — 

17  Dec.  1825 
17  Feb.  1826 
19  Dec.  — 

17  June  — 
t9  Sep.  — 

17  Feb.  — 

17  June  — 

17  Dec.  1825 
2 Feb.  1827 

16  Oct  18*26 

17  June  — 

19  Dec.  1826 
16  Aug.  — 

19  Dec.  — 

2 Feb.  1827 

20  Mar.  1829 

16  Aug.  1827 
24  July  • — 

7 Oct.  1826 
19  Dec.  — 

17  June  1828 
16  Aug.  1827 
29  Jan.  1828 

5 Jan.  — 

1827-  ' 


1G  Aug.  1825  _ 
22  Mar.  — 

22  Dec.  1825  I 
1 Mar.  — _ 

16  Aug.  — _ 

22Jnnel826  _ 
22  Dec.  1825 
18Feb.  1826  . 
22  June  — . 


20  Feb.  1826  - 

- I Aug.  1826 
18  Feb.  1826  - 

r 18  Apr.  1826 

- 20  Feb.  — 

- 18  Aug.  — 

22  June  1826  20  June  1826 

8 Sep.  — - 
3 Nov.  — 

18  Apr.  1827  - 

- 17  Oct.  1826 

9 Jan.  1826  - 
3 Nov.  — 
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Date 

of  Admission 
College. 

PASSED  IN 

— 

Appendix  (L.) 

No. 

education  of 
Bril  Servants. 

Persian. 

Hindoostnnee. 

Bengalee. 

A 

Ilindee. 

Months.  Days. 

264. 

23  Sep.  1829 

16  Nov.  1830 

- 

- 

1G  Mar.  1830 

13  23 

265. 

21  Oct.  — 

17  June  — 

- 

7 26 

266. 

10  Nov.  — 

16  Aug.  — ' 

1 5 May  ■ — 

9 G 

267. 

16  Dec.  — 

— 

12  21 

268. 

17  June  — 

| 18  Aug.  1830 

1G  Nov.  1830 

11  5 

269. 



16  Feb.  — 

1 G Mar.  — 

3 5 

270. 

10  Feb.  1830 

15  Jan.  1831 

- 

11  5 

270) 

3,513  1 

Yrs. 

1.  1.  0. 

The  time  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  students  to  pass  their  examinations 
amounts  to  3,513  months,  which,  divided  by  270,  the  number  of  students,  gives  an  average 
for  each  of  one  year  and  one  month. 

(signed)  D.  Ruddell , 

Secretary  College  Council. 


LIST  of  Forty-six  Rusticated  Students  who  have  passed  the  requisite  Examinations  in  the  Oriental 
Languages,  since  1816  ; showing  the  Time  required  by  each  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  also  the 
Average  Rate  of  the  Performance. 


No. 

Date 

of 

Date 

PASSED  IN 

Admission 
into  College. 

of 

Rustication. 

Persian. 

Hindoostnnee. 

Bengalee. 

Ilindee. 

1. 

12  Dee.  1814 

5 Mar.  1816 

28  July  1820 

28  July  1820 

Ms.  Ds. 
67  16 

2. 

13  Sept.  1813 

1 July  — 

2 June  1817 

... 

4 July  1817 

- 

. 

. 

44 

19 

3. 

25  Oct.  — 

30  Nov.  — 

13  Oct.  1820 

11  Dec.  1819 

... 

. 

_ 

- 

33 

18 

4. 

22  Oct.  1811 

9 Jan.  1818 

3 June  1818 

6 June  1818 

... 

_ 

_ 

79 

14 

5. 

20  Sept.  1817 

29  May  — 

31  Jan.  1820 

31  Jan.  1S20 

... 

_ 

_ 

. 

28 

10 

6. 

28  Mar.  1818 

29  Jan.  1819 

15  Aug.  — 

30  June  1820 

. 

. 

28 

17 

7. 

9 Sept.  1816 

17  Sept.  — 

29  July  — 

5 Juue  1819 

. 

. 

. 

46 

20 

8. 

31  Dec.  1818 

5 Nov.  — 

5 Dec.  1823 

5 Dec.  1823 

... 

_ 

. 

59 

5 

9. 

9 Juno  1820 

30  Mar.  1822 

11  Jan.  — 

3 Feb.  — 

... 

. 

. 

31 

24 

10. 

23  May  1822 

10  July  1823 

11  Juno  1824 

3 Dec.  1824 

... 

. 

. 

30 

10 

11. 

26  Aug.  — 

— 

10  Apr.  — 

4 June  — 

- 

. 

. 

21 

8 

12. 

- — 

28  Juno  — 

28  June  — 

... 

_ 

_ 

22 

2 

13. 

6 Jan.  1823 

7 Aug.  1823 

17  Apr.  — 

7 Apr.  — 

. 

. 

15 

11 

14. 

11  Oct.  1824 

16  June  1825 

17  Juno  1826 

20  Dec.  1825 

. 

_ 

_ 

20 

6 

15. 

15  Oct.  — 

3 Feb.  — 

7 Oct.  — 

7 Oct.  1826 

... 

. 

_ 

24 

2 

16. 

18  Nov.  1825 

4 May  1826 

28  Sept.  1827 

... 

21  Dec.  1830 

_ 

_ 

31 

3 

17. 

22  Oct.  — | 

6 July  — 

18  Jan.  1828 

... 

... 

16 

Fob. 

1827 

26 

26 

18. 

10  Jan.  1826 

13  Dec.  — 

11  May  1827 

... 

_ 

. 

16 

1 

19. 

10  July  — 

17  May  1827 

7 Mar.  1828 

... 

15  July  1828 

_ 

. 

24 

5 

20. 

20  Sept.  — 

2AuB.  _ 

15  Feb.  — 

... 

18 

1828 

20 

28 

21. 

6 Doc.  — 

26  Oct.  1827 

... 

22  Dec.  1827 

_ 

12 

16 

22. 

— 

— 

2 Jan.  1828 

... 

_ 

. 

. 

16 

23. 

15  Doc.  1826 

— 

17  Mar.  — 

... 

18  Oct  — 

_ 

. 

22 

3 

24. 

4 Jan.  1827 

1 Nov.  1827 

21  July  1829 

. 

J8 

1828 

30 

17 

25. 

6 Jan.  — 

2 Aug.  — 

17  June  1828 

. 

21 

12 

26. 

12  Juno  — 

1 Nov.  — 

18 

1828 

17 

2 

27. 

22  Jan.  — 

2 Jar.  — 

16  Ang.  — 

- 

18  Aug.  1827 

. 

18 

24 

14  Aug.  — , 

16  Mar.  1830 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

31 

29. 

31  Oct.  — 

— 

31  July  1829 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

25 

6 

30, 

10  Jan.  1828 

27  May  — 

27  June  1830 

. 

21  Apr.  — 

_ 

29 

17 

26  Juno  — 

5 Aug.  1829 

. 

1830 

26 

16 

32 

15  May  1827 

30  Oct.  — 

14  Dec.  1830 

. 

42 

29 

. 21  May  — 

5 May  1829 

_ 

23 

. 6 Juno  — 

13  Nov.  1828 

13  Apr.  — 

... 

22 

17 

35 

. 14  Aug.  — 

12  Sept.  — 

20  Mar.  — 

- 

. 

19 

6 

. 22  Sept.  — 

13  Nov.  — . 

28  Jan.  1830 

- 

- 

_ 

28 

‘tin  t^7 

i SSifl<tt.di“kis 

SOH^oittic-Uiv 

Ibamjafon  Ijl 

rary  lligili^i 

§ 

| 

23 

17 
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Date 

Date 

PASSED  IN 

Appendix  (L.) 

Admission 
into  College. 

of 

Rustication. 

Persian. 

llindoostanec. 

Bengalee. 

liiudee. 

(43.)  Minute  of 
Governor-general ; 

38. 29  Oct.  1827 

30  Dec.  1828 

5 Jan.  1830 

16  Sept.  1828 

Mos.  Days. 
26  6 

39. 10  Jan.  1828 

12  Sept.  — 

14  «J  uno  — 

- 

29  Oct.  1829 

29  4 

40. 29  Jan.  — 

30  Dec.  — 

25  May  1829 

... 

IS  Oct.  1828 

- 

15  26 

41. 

12  Sept.  — 

18  Aug.  — 

... 

18  Juuc  1829 

- 

18  19 

42. 

30  Dee.  — 

16  Oct.  — 

... 

18  Aug.  1828 

- 

20  17 

43.30  Jan.  1828 

— 

12  Oct.  — 

- 

21  Dec.  — 

- 

20  12 

44. 

1 Aug.  — 

20  Oct,  1828 

23  Apr.  — 

- - - 

24  Apr.  1829 

S 24 

45. 

21  Oct.  — 

5 May  1829 

20  Sept.  1830 

... 

- 

21  Sept.  1830 

, 23  — 

46.31  Oct.  1827 

15  May  1828 

13  July  1829 

- - - 

16  Mar.  1830 

28  16 

1 

46) 

Yrs. 

1,354  14 
2.  5.  13. 

The  time  taken  by  46  Rusticated  Students  to  pass  the  requisite  Examinations,  amounts  to  1,354 
months  14  days,  and  which,  being  divided  by  46,  gives  a product  of  2 years  5 months  and  13  days  as 
the  average  for  each  Student. 

(signed)  I).  Ruddcll, 

Secretary  College  Council. 


LIST  of  Fourteen  Students  who  passed  their  Examinations  on  Leave  since  1816  ; showing  tlio  Time 
required  by  each  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  also  the  Average  Rate  of  the  Performance. 


Date 

of 

Date 

of 

PASSED  IN 

Admission 
into  College. 

Leave  to  Quit 
tlie  College. 

Persian. 

Ilindoostanee. 

Bengalee. 

Dundee. 

1. 

28  Aug.  1815 

7 July  1817 

3 Juno  1819 

8 Juno  1819 

Mos.  Days. 
45  10 

2. 

30  Sept.  1816 

7 Dec.  1816 

3 Juno  1828 

6 June  1818 

... 

. 

20  6 

3. 

9 Sept.  1817 

27  Nov.  1818 

3 Juno  1819 

8 Juno  1819 

... 

- 

20  2D 

4 

26  Jan.  1818 

29  Jan.  1819 

11  Apr.  1821 

30  June  1820 

- 

... 

38  15 

5. 

6 Nov.  1816 

17  Sept.  ■ — 

3 Juno  1819 

- 

27  Nov.  1822 

. 

72  21 

6 

27  Nov.  1821 

1 July  1822 

3 Juno  1823 

22  Sept  1823 
15  Feb.  1825 

... 

21  25 

7 

20  Nov.  1823 

19  Aug.  1824 

15  Sept.  1825 

... 

15  5 

8 

4 Dec.  1824 

11  Aug.  1825 

15  Feb.  1827 

... 

22  June  1826 

... 

26  11 

9 

15  Dec.  1826 

11  Jan.  1827 

15  Feb.  1828 

... 

6 May  1828 

16  21 

10 

10  July  1827 

15  May  182S 

25  Apr.  1829 

... 

7 Nov.  1829 

27  27 

11 

18  Juno  1828 

6 Feb.  1829 

20  May  — 

... 

2 July  1829 

... 

13  6 

12 

27  Sept.  — 

— 

15  Aug.  — 

... 

9 May  1829 

10  18 

13 

4 May  1829 

9 June  1830 

1 Nov.  1830 

... 

20  Nov.  1830 

... 

18  16 

14 

21  Oct  — 

9 Apr.  — 

17  June  — 

- 

- 

18  Feb.  1830 

7 26 

14) 

Yrs. 

355  26 
2.  I.  12. 

The  time  taken  by  14  Students,  on  leave,  to  pass  the  requisite  Examinations,  amounts  to  355 
mouths  26  days,  which  being  divided  by  14,  gives  2 years  1 mouth  12  days,  as  the  time  which  each 
Student  required  for  that  purpose. 

(signed)  D.  Ruddell, 

Secretary  College  Council. 


(44.) — LETTER  from  H.  T.  P'l'i/nscp,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  0.  A. 

Briskly,  Esq.  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government,  (General  Department),  Qu vei^r-  raerTl  • 

dated  14t]i  ]?eWry  183 1.  11  r* Ufflli 

With  reference  to  the  Minute  of  the  Governor-general  communicated  in.  my  letter,  dated 
5th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  orders  recently  received  from  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors  in  regard  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  I am  directed  to  request  you  will  submit 
to  the  Honourable  the  Vice-president  in  Council  the  following  further  point,  arising  out  of 
the  instructions  referred  to. 

2.  It  would  appear  from  paragraph  15  of  the  Honourable  Court's  letter,  that  they  con- 
template the  Government’s  immediately  enforcing  the  rule,  that  if  the  proficiency  of  any 
student  examined  cannot  he  certified  at  the  end  of  12  months,  he  is  to  be  informed  that 
three  months  more  will  he  allowed  him  to  complete  his  qualifications,  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  is  still  incompetent,  he  shall  then  be  sent  to  England  as  unfit  for  the 
service. 

(445.— L)  4 p 3 3.  Tho 
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3.  The  Governor-general,  looking  upon  this  rule  ns  the  result  of  a reference  and  special 
recommendation  submitted  by  the  Government,  feels  himself  compelled  to  suggest  that  it  be 
acted  upon  forthwith.  I am  accordingly  directed  to  request  that  you  will  submit  to  the 
■Vice-president  in  Council,  that  it  be  notified  hereafter  to  all  students  entering  the  College, 
that  they  will  be  required  to  complete  their  sLudies  within  the  time  prescribed,  or  be  liable 
to  the  penalty  indicated ; and  with  respect  to  those  students  whose  time  may  have  expired, 
or  be  near  expiring,  whether  prosecuting  their  studies  at  Calcutta  or  in  the  interior,  his  Lord- 
ship  is  of  opinion  that  a period  of  further  probation  should  be  allowed,  the  duratiou  of  which 
he  requests  the  Vice-president  in  Council  will  determine. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  students  now  studying  in  the  interior,  the  Governor-general  is 
farther  disposed  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  all  the  facilities  afforded  l>y  the  College  in 
Calcutta,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  in  this  period.  I-le  recommends,  therefore,  that 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  Calcutta,  and  that  in  their  case  the  period  shall  date  from 
.their  arrival. 

5.  The  Governor-general  requests  that  in  the  event  of  the  Vice-president  in  Council  con- 
curring in  the  views  above  explained,  a rule  to  the  effect  may  be  prepared,  and  the  requisite 
orders  issued  for  carrying  the  Court’s  orders  on  this  subject  into  effect,  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, without  delay. 

I have,  & c. 

Camp,  Moradabad.  (signed)  E.  T.  Prmsep, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 


(45.) — MINUTE  of  IV.  Blunt,  Esq.,  dated  the  26th  February  1831. 

I have  perused  with  great  attention  the  Minutes  recorded  by  the  Governor-general,  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  by  Mr.  Bayley ; also  the  despatches  from  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors,  under  dates  the  19lh  of  December  1827  and  20th  of  July  last,  on  the  subject  of 
the  abolition  of  the  College  of  Fort  William. 

2.  The  expediency  of  that  measure  having  undergone  the  fullest  consideration  and  discus- 
sion, and  the  Honourable  Court,  after  mature  deliberation  on  all  that  has  been  urged  in  favour 
or  against  the  maintenance  of  that  institution,  having  resolved  upon  its  abolition,  it  seems 
quite  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  that 
establishment. 

3.  The  only  point  for  present  consideration  is,  whether  the  orders  of  the  Court  for  the 
abolition  of  the  College  shall  be  immediately  carried  into  effect,  or  whether  that  measure 
'shall  be  suspended  till  the  receipt  of  the  further)-  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court,  that  may 

be  expected  in  reference  to  the  Minute  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  the  1 Otli  of  November, 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  College  Council,  dated  the  7tli  of  October  last,  which 
were  forwarded  with  a despatch  dated  the  23d  of  November. 

4.  The  Governor-general  being  strongly  impressed  with  a conviction  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  continuance  of  the  College,  especially  under  the  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment and  control  that  lias  been  introduced,  is  of  opinion  that  its  abolition  should  for  the 
present  be  suspended  until  the  report  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  College,  and  of  its  apparent 
success  during  the  progress  of  the  further  trial,  which  the  Court  authorized  to  be  made,  shall 
have  been  before  them ; a decision  upon  which  communication,  the  Governor-general  observes, 
may  be  expected  in  little  more  than  six  months. 

5.  The  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  College  during  the  years  1828  and  1829  and  to 
October  1830,  furnished  to  the  Governor-general,  in  lus  Lordship’s  capacity  of  Visitor,  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  College  Council,  and  to  which  the  Minute  of  the  Governor-general  dated  the 
10th  of  November  last  has  reference,  affords  just  grounds  to  believe  that  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  improved  management  of  that  institution  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success  ; 
and  the  statements  which  accompanied  that  report,  or  which  have  since  been  supplied,  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  of  an  increased  degree  of  application  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  a knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  sufficient  to  qualify  a 
writer  to  enter  upon  die  public  service,  is  usually  acquired  in  a much  less  period  of  time  in 
the  College  than  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

■ 6.  But  the  resolution  of  the  Honourable  Court  to  abolish  that  institution  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  any  considerations  having  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  students, 
or  other  circumstances  noticed  in  the  secretary’s  report.  That  resolution  is  expressly  founded 
on  the  evils  which  the  Court  consider  to  be  inseparable  from  a residence  of  the  junior  civil 
servants  in  Calcutta  during  their  attendance  at  College  ; evils  arising  entirely  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  extravagance  and  dissipation  to  which  they  are  considered  by  the  Court  to  be  there 
exposed,  and  to  which  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that  no  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied  by 
any  improved  system  of  management  or  vigilance  of  control. 

7.  The  Honourable  Court  have  moreover  intimated  their  intention  of  adopting  measures 
to  ensure  the  better  qualification  of  the  junior  civil  servants,  by  declaring  the  attainment  of 
certain  qualifications  an  indispensable  condition  of  appointment  to  office  in  the  civil  branch  of 
their  service. 

8.  The  orders  communicated  to  this  Government  in  the  Court’s  despatch  of  the  19th  of 
December  1828,  left  the  measure  of  the  abolition  of  the  College  to  die  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  diose  now  received  are  peremptory,  and  appear  to  admit  of  no  alternative. 

9.  Still  from  reluctance  to  precipitate  a measure  of  such  importance,  and  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor-general,  I should  concur  in  his  Lordship’s  present  recommen- 
dation 
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dation,  if  I could  persuade  myself  that  any  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  management  

of  die  College,  which  may  be  apparent  from  the  papers  forwarded,  would  induce  die  Court  to  Appendix  (L.) 
revoke  their  order,  or  to  authorize  a further  trial  of  the  institution.  

10.  But  from  the  tenor  of  both  despatches  from  the  Court  considering  those  orders  to  be  C45-)  Minute  of 

conclusive,  and  the  measure  of  die  abolition  of  the  College  to  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the  — Esq': 

success  or  failure  of  any  improved  plan  of  superintendence,  however  able  or  judicious,  I am  of  ~6  Ecbruary  1831‘ 
opinion  that  the  longer  continuance  of  the  College  will  only  entail  an  unnecessary  expense, 

which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Company’s  finances,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

11.  Adverting  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Governor-general’s  Minute  of  the  4th 
instant,  should  the  Vice-president  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Court,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  in  his  Minute,  dated  the  28th  of  December  1828,  is  generally  well  calculated  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  in  view ; and  I shall  be  happy  to  afford  any  assistance  in  my 
power  in  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-general  communicated  in  that  paragraph 
of  his  Lordship’s  Minute. 

(signed)  TF.  Blunt. 


(46.) — LETTER  from  G.  A.  Busliby,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  (46.)  Letter  from 

(General  Department),  to  H.  T.  Prinsay,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  Officiating  Secre- 

lst  March  1831.  tary  to  Bengal 

Sir,  Government; 

I am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Vice-president  in  Council,  to  acknowledge  the  1 March  1831. 
receipt  of  your  letters,  dated  the  5th  and  14th  ultimo,  and  of  the  Minute  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor-general  which  accompanied  the  former,  on  the  subject  of  the 
orders  lately  received  from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  abolish  the  College  of 
Fort  William. 

2.  Mr.  Blunt  having  recorded  his  opinion  for  carrying  the  orders  in  question  into  effect,  I 
am  directed  to  transmit  a copy  of  his  Minute,  for  the  perusal  of  the  Governor-general,  and  to 
state,  for  his  Lordship's  information,  that  the  Vice-president  concurring  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  Blunt,  as  to  die  necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Court,  it  is  proposed,  according 
to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  Lordship’s  Minute,  dated  the  4th 
uldmo,  to  abolish  the  College  on  the  1st  of  June  next,  as  being  a period  more  convenient  for 
the  removal  of  the  students  to  stations  in  the  interior,  than  any  time  of  the  intermediate 
hot  season.  Rules  for  the  future  control  and  examination  of  the  junior  civil  servants, 
previously  to  their  nomination  to  offices,  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  and  submitted 
tor  his  Lordship’s  approval. 

3.  Adverting  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  15th  paragraph  of  the  Honourable  Court's 
despatch,  for  sending  borne  those  students  who  fail  to  attain  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  public  service,  within  the  period  hereafter  to  he  allowed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  his 
Lordship’s  instructions  on  that  subject,  I am  desired  to  mentiou  that  the  Vice-president  in 
Council  is  of  opinion,  that  a further  probationary  period  of  six  months  may  be  granted  to  such 
gentlemen  as  have  exceeded  15  months  residence  in  the  country,  and  he  proposes  accordingly 
to  warn  them  of  the  consequence  that  awaits  them,  if  they  are  not  qualified  for  public 
employment  by  the  expiry  of  that  time;  and  in  regard  to  others  whose  term  of  residence  is  at 
present  less  than  15  months,  it  is  proposed  to  fix  a period  according  to  the  scale  noted  below*, 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  arrival  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  qualify  themselves  or 
incur  the  penalty  ordered  by  the  Honourable  Court 

4 I am  further  directed  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the  4th  paragraph  of  your  letter, 
dated  the  14th  ultimo,  tliatas,  under  the  proposed  arrangements,  the  College  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued after  the  1st  of  June  next,  the  Vice-president  in  Council  is  of  opinion,  and  submits 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  Governor-general,  that  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  permitting  the  students  now  in  the  interior  to  return  to  Calcutta,  and  that  they  might 
preferably  undergo  an  examination  at  the  stations  where  they  reside,  before  a committee  of 
public  functionaries,  either  according  to  the  forms  used  at  present  in  the  College,  or  if  the 
student  should  prefer  it,  more  generally,  with  a view  to  ascertain  his  qualifications  for 
public  employment.  I have,  &c. 

Fort  William.  (signed)  G.  A.  Bushin/, 

Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government. 
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(47.)  Letter  from 
Officiating  Secre- 
tary, to  College 
Council ; 

1 March  1831. 


(47.)  — LETTER  from  G.  A.  Bushby,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government, 

(General  Department),  to  Lieutenant  Todd,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  College  Council’ 

dated  1st  March  1831. 

Sir, 

1 am  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Vice-president  in  Council,  to  desire  that  it  may  be 
notified  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  that  orders  have  been  received 
from  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  limiting  the  period  to  be  allowed  for  acquiring 
the  necesssary  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  to  12  mouths ; and  that  the  Honourable 
Court  have  commanded,  if  the  proficiency  of  any  student  examined  cannot  be  certified  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  three  months  more  shall  he  granted  to  complete  his  qualifications; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  lie  5b  still  incompetent,  he  shall  be  sent  to  England  as  unfit 
for  the  service. 

2.  Although  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  act  upon  the  above  rule  in  regard  to 
all  students  arriving  in  the  country  after  the  present  date,  it  is  considered  proper  to  allow 
a further  probation  to  those  who  are  now  resident,  whoso  time  may  have  expired  or  he  near 
expiring,  whether  prosecuting  their  studies  at  Calcutta  or  in  the  interior;  and  the  Vice- 
president  in  Council  has  accordingly  been  pleased  to  determine  the  period  according  to 
the  scale  noted  below*  in  which  they  are  to  qualify  themselves,  or  will  incur  the  penalty 
ordered  by  the  Honourable  Court. 

3.  The  foregoing  Resolution  is  to  be  immediately  promulgated  to  the  students  of  the 
College,  in  order  that  they  may  he  warned  of  the  consequence  that  awaits  those  who  shall 
not  be  found  to  be  qualified  for  public  employment  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  in 
the  scale. 

I am,  See., 

Fort  William.  (signed)  G.  A.  Bushby, 

Officiating  Secretaiy  to  the  Government. 


The  same  to  the  magistrate  or  other  officer  having  charge  of  students  resident  in  the 
interior. 


(48.)  Rules  for 
Junior  Civil  Ser- 
vants after  the 
Abolition  of  tho 
College  of  Fort 
William. 


(48.) — DRAFT  OF  RULES  for  Junior  Civil  Servants  after  the  Abolition  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William. 

Gentlemen  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  Bengal  as  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
Calcutta  as  may  be  proper  with  reference  to  the  season  of  the  year,  shall  be  sent  to  stations 
in  the  provinces. 

They  shall  there  he  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  functionaries. 

They  shall  not  be  appointed  to  any  office  until  they  become  qualified  to  enter  on  its 
duties. 

Until  declared  qualified,  they  shall  be  examined,  and  the  stale  of  their  proficiency  be 
reported,  every  two  months,  by  the  civil  functionaries  of  their  respective  stations. 

During  the  period  of  probation  they  may  have  such  employment  given  to  them  by  the 
functionaries  under  whose  control  they  may  be  placed,  as  may  aid  in  qualifying  them  for 
the  public  service,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  hereafter  directed  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  mode  of  employment. 

The  examinations  to  which  they  shall  be  subjected,  shall  be  conducted  with  a view  to 
ascertain  their  qualification  for  public  service,  by  a competent  knowledge  of  the  written  and 
colloquial  languages  chiefly  used  in  public  business  in  the  provinces  in  which  they  are  to  be 
stationed.  A knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  those  languages  will  be  requisite,  beyond  which 
a facility  of  conversing  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  of  reading,  comprehending,  and 
translating  business  papers,  will  be  considered  the  proper  test. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  become  qualified  for  the  public  service  within  12  months ; 
and  those  who  may  not  be  qualified  at  the  expiration  of  15  months  will  be  removed  from  the 
service,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

After  qualification,  each  civil  servant  will  be  appointed  permanently  to  an  office,  in  or 
beyond  the  provinces. 

No 
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No  one  shall  be  appointed  to  an  office  in  Calcutta,  until  after  three  years  service  away  

from  the  Presidency.  Appendix  (L.) 

The  salary  of  a civil  servant  during  the  period, of  probation  shall  he  300  rupees  per  

mensem  ; alter  qualification  lie  shall  receive  the  salary  of  the  office  10  which  he  may  be  (48-)  Ralea.*°r 
appointed,  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  service  on  that  point.  Junior  Civil 

Notwithstanding  appointment  to  office  in  consequence  of  reported  qualification,  every  ®ervan  * 
civil  servant  holding  the  rank  of  a writer  shall  be  liable  to  removal  from  office,  if  he  he  at 
any  time  ascertained  to  be  disqualified,  by  a want  of  competent  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
native  languages,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  official  superior  to  report  such  disqualification 
to  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  who  will  direct  such  further  examination  and  report 
as  he  may  judge  proper  ; and  on  proof  of  disqualification,  such  person  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  situation  and  subsistence  allowance  of  a servant  out  of  employ,  until  he  can  recover  the 
requisite  qualifications. 

The  students  at  present  attached  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  who  may  not  be  declared 
qualified  for  the  public  service  before  the  abolition  of  that  institution,  shall  he  subject  to 
these  rules,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  relates  to  the  period  of  removal  from  the 
service,  on  which  point  they  will  come  under  the  separate  order  already  issued ; and  of  that 
regarding  examination,  with  respect  to  which  they  shall  have  the  option  of  being  examined 
in  the  manner  latterly  customary  in  the  College. 

With  regard  to  students  who  may  arrive  from  England  after  the  abolition  of  the  College, 
the  only  admissible  exemption  from  nnypnrt  of  these  rules  will  he  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
may  have  a father  or  other  very  near  male  relative,  residing  in  Calcutta,  who  will  undertake 
to  promote  his  acquirement  of  the  necessary  qualifications.  In  such  cases  the  students  may 
pass  the  time  of  probation  with  their  relatives  in  Calcutta,  subject  to  removal  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Government;  but  when  qualified  and  appointed  to  office,  they  must,  like  all 
others,  proceed  into  the  provinces. 

Any  student  on  his  arrival  from  England  may  claim  an  examination,  and,  if  found 
qualified,  will  he  appointed  immediately  to  an  office  in  the  provinces. 

Students  arriving  from  England  at  a season  when  it  may  be  deemed  uuadvisable  to  order 
their  instant  removal  to  the  provinces,  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  functionaries 
at  the  Presidency,  on  the  sumo  foodng  as  if  stationed  in  die  provinces,  until  the  season  of 
removal. 

Cases  of  certified  inability  from  sickness  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  extension  of 
the  prescribed  period  of  probation. 

The  time  occupied  in  travelling  by  dawk  to  stations  in  the  provinces,  will  be  allowed  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  periods.  Any  other  mode  of  travelling  by  land  or  by  water  ran)' 
he  made  conducive  to  study,  and  ueed  not.  obstruct  it.  The  time  therefore  thus  occupied 
will  not  necessarily  be  nllowed,  and  will  only  he  token  into  consideration,  according  to 
circumstances,  in  cases  which  may  appear  to  merit  that  indulgence. 


SUGGESTIONS  for  regulating  the  Employment  of  Junior  Civil  Servants,  before 
and  after  they  have  attained  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  Public  Service  ; dated 
10th  March  1831. 

Junior  civil  servants  sent  into  the  provinces,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  public  service, 
shall  be  at  die  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  lleveuue  and  Circuit,  or  odier  officer  under 
whose  immediate  superintendence  they  may  be  placed. 

They  shall  be  employed  in  such  manner,  subject  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  following, 
as  their  superior  officer  may  judge  best  calculated  to  qualify  them  for  public  business,  and 
to  promote  the  early  attainment  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  native  languages ; pro- 
vided that  they  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  duties,  or  entrusted  with  any  powers,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  any  injury  to  individuals  may  be  occasioned  by  their  inexperience. 

Until  an  assistant  shall  be  declared  on  examination  duly  qualified  for  the  public  service, 
lie  may  he  employed  in  the  manner  following : — 

In  perusing  the  official  correspondence  of  the  office  or  offices  to  which  he  may  he  attached ; 
and  preparing  and  keeping  complete  an  index  to  such  correspondence,  for  record  in  such 
offices : 

In  signing  processes  of  the  criminal  courts  or  of  the  collector’s  office,  or  other  documents 
requiring  official  authentication : 

In  translating  petitions  on  which  English  reports  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Revenue,  or  by  the  Sudder  Revenue  Board : 

In  attending  the  cutcherry  of  the  magistrate  for  two  or  three  hours  twice  or  thrice  a week, 
in  order  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  business  of  those  courts, 
preparatory  to  their  public  employment : 

They  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  employment  that  can  impede  the  attainment  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  the  public  service,  respecting  which  they  have  to  undergo 
examination. 

After  an  assistant  shall  have  passed  his  examination,  and  been  declared  qualified  for 
the  public  service,  lie  may  be  employed  in  the  following  duties : — 

In  the  trial  of  petty  thefts  or  misdemeanors  referred  to  him  by  the  magistrate,  or  cases 
within  the  provisions  of  Regulation  XIV.  1816,  for  the  management  of  the  public  gaols; 
provided  always,  that  the  rule  prescribed  by  section  21,  Regulation  XI.  1807,  be  observed, 
namely,  that  the  order  of  reference  direct  whether  the  assistant  is  to  submit  his  proceedings 
for  the  KiilU; 
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subject  however  in  ail  cases  to  the  review  of  the  magistrate,  ir  he  shall  see  cause  for  it ; and 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  shall  in  nil  cases  be  suspended  until  the  sentence  of 
the  assistant  shull  have  been  confirmed  by  the  magistrate: 

In  taking  depositions  of  witnesses  in  cases  depending  before  the  magistrate  : 

In  local  investigations  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  XI.  1824: 

In  like  investigations  into  any  case  of  violent  allray,  of  gang  robbery  attended  with 
circumstances  of  aggravation,  or  of  murder,  in  the  local' investigation  of  which  the  magis- 
trate may  be  of  opinion  that  the  deputation  of  the  assistant  will  lead  to  the  full  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts,  or  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  the  offenders. 

In  superintending  the  measurement  of  lands,  the  adjustment  of  disputed  boundaries,  or 
the  prescribed  local  investigations  preparatory  to  a settlement  of  the  land  revenue : 

In  performing  any  revenue  duties  that  may  be  assigned  to  assistants  under  clauses  2d  and 
3d,  Regulation  IV.  1821. 

In  taking  depositions  of  witnesses  in  investigations  under  Regulation  XI.  1819,  on  claims 
to  hold  lands  exempt  from  public  revenue ; also  in  all  suinmury  suits  which  die  collectors 
are  empowered  to  determine: 

In  investigating  cases  of  unlicensed  manufacture  or  vend  of  spirits. 

After  an  assistant  shall  have  been  vested  with  special  powers  under  clause  3,  section  2, 
Regulation  III.  1826,  he  may  be  vested  with  the  temporary  charge  of  one  nr  more  police 
thannnhs,  in  which,  from  the.  prevalence  of  crimes  or  other  circumstances,  the  presence  of  an 
European  functionary  may  he  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner  of  Circuit;  but  in  all 
cases,  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  an  assistant  shall  be  restricted  to  those  vested  in  him 
by  the  above  Regulation.  The  deputation  of  an  assistant  to  take  temporary  charge  of  a 
police  thannah  or  thunnabs,  shall  be  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Circuit,  for  the 
information  and  approval  of  the  Governor-general  in  Counoil. 


LETTER  from  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  G.  A.  Buslihy, 

Esq.,Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  (General  Department),  dated  19  March  1831. 

Sir, 

I am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  1st  instant,  with  copy 
of  a Minute  recorded  by  Mr.  Blunt,  on  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  in  conformity  with  the  recent  orders  of  die  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  to  that 
effect;  and  in  reply  to  state,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-general  having  been  already 
declared  in  the  Minute  forwarded  tor  record  in  my  letter  dated  the  5th  ultimo,  it  is  not  his 
Lordship’s  wish  that  any  further  reference  should  be  made  to  him,  but  on  the  contrary  he 
requests  that  the  Vice-President  in  Council  will  proceed  to  carry  into  execution  the  scheme 
he  may  determine  to  establish  in  supersession  of  the  institution  to  be  abolished  on  the 
1st  June  next,  and  to  pass  the  rules  stated  to  be  under  preparation,  without  waiting  for  any 
specific  communication  of  his  Lordship’s  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  them. 

In  tike  manner,  the  arrangement  proposed  in  respect  to  the  period  to  be  allowed  to 
students  now  in  the  College  or  interior,  prosecuting  their  studies,  before  enforcing  the  rule 
prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  may  be  carried  into  effect  under  the  authority  of  the 
Vice-President  in  Council,  to  whom  his  Lordship  is  desirous  of  leaving  the  further  settlement 
of  all  tlw  questions  having  reference  to  the  College,  and  to  the  examination  of  the  students 
under  the  new  rules  to  be  established. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  H.  T.  Prinsep, 

Camp,  Keree,  19th  March  1831.  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 


LETTER  from  II.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  G.  A.  Bushby , 
Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  (General  Department),  dated  22  March  1831. 

Sir, 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  dated  19th  instant,  I am  directed  by  the  Govenor-genernl 
to  state  that  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  in  Council  for  securing  the  proper 
instruction  of  junior  civil  servants  after  the  abolition  of  the  College  shall  take  effect,  have 
just  been  received  and  laid  before  his  Lordship. 

2.  Although  it  was  his  Lordship’s  wish  and  intention  to  leave  to  the  Vice-President  in 
Council  the  entire  regulation  of  die  matter,  nevertheless  having  received  and  considered  the 
draft  of  rules,  it  is  impossiblefor  him  to  avoid  remarking  that  the  plan  of  requiring  the  civil 
functionaries  to  examine  the  juniors  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  business  papers  and  die 
colloquial  languages  of  the  country,  seems  to  leave  everything  so  much  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  officers,  who  are  of  various  dispositions  and  qualifications,  that  Government  cun 
have  no  assurance  from  them  report  that  any  uniform  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the 
necessary  languages  1ms  been  acquired. 

3.  The  further  provision  that  assistants  shall  he  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  upon 
being  reported  afterwards  by  other  functionaries  of  the  same  class  not  qualified,  seems  to 
his  Lordship  to  impose  so  invidious  a duly  that  the  rule  would  be  quite  inoperative  as  a 
check  on  the  previous  report. 

4. .The  Governor-general  bas  been  nagticulavly  led  .to. make. these  remarks  from  having 
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examinations  are  at  present  conducted,  there  lias  been  ground  to  suspect  in  some  instances  

tli at  undue  facilities  have  been  allowed  by  the  local  officers,  and  the  orders  of  Government  Appendix  CL.1 
wholly  disregarded.  ' 1 

5.  The  occasions  alluded  to  will  be  found  explained  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  from  (48.)  Rules  for 
the  secretary  to  the  College,  addressed  to  the  College  Council,  copy  of  which  has  been  laid  Junior  Civil 
before  his  Lordship;  and  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  therein,  lam  Sorvttnts- 
directed  particularly  to  inquire  what  was  the  result  of  the  second  examination  to  which 

these  gentlemen  have  been  subjected. 

6.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  his  Lordship  that  a Board  of  Examination,  or 
some  special  officer  at  the  Presidency,  will  bo  indispensable  for  the  preparation  of  the  papers 
by  which  qualification  is  to  be  tested;  otherwise  the  condition  of  examination  in  the  lan- 
guages will  become  either  a merely  nominal  probation,  or  one  of  so  unequal  application  as 
to  be  worse  than  useless.  If  the  rule  foi;  returning  unqualified  servants  to  Europe  is  to  be 
of  any  effect,  it  will  at  least  be  necessary  to  secure  that  the.  examinations  shall  always  be 
fair  and  equal,  and  the  scheme  prescribed  by  the  Vice-President  in  Council  seems  to  his 
Lordship  to  be  entirely  defective  in  these  two  essentials. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

(signed)  H T.  Prinsep, 

Camp,  Saharunpore,  22d  March  1831.  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 


LETTER  from  Captain  D.  Ruddcll  the  Secretary  to  the  College  Council,  to  II.  Shahesjiear, 

Esq.  the  President,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  College  Council,  dated  31st  January  1831. 

Gentlemen, 

In  submitting  the  accompanying  report  of  the  College  examiners  on  the  Persian  exer- 
cises lately  performed,  or  rather  said  to  have  been  performed,  by  Mr. , in  the 

district  of  Tipperah,  1 deem  it  my  duty  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  College  Council  to  the 
state  of  the  mofussil  examinations  generally,  and  especially  to  the  maimer  iu  which  they 
appear  to  be  conducted  in  the  districts  of  Nuddeah  and  Tipperah.  In  these  districts,  or 
while  the  exercises  arc  in  their  way  from  and  return  to  the  College,  by  what  means  or  con- 
trivance effected  I cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  that  abuses  have  iu  some  way  or  other  crept 
in,  respecting  the  translations  of  them,  I am  perfectly  convinced. 

I lately  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Visitor  of  the  College,  that 

the  Persian  exercises  returned  from  Kishenagurh  as  having  been  performed  by  Mr. 

at  that  station,  could  not  .by  any  possibility  have  been  translated  by  him ; and  1 have 
now  the  same  unpleasant  duty  to  discharge  with  regard  to  the  examination  at  Coniillah  of 

Mr. , whose  second  and  third  papers  in  particular,  or  the  Persian  version  of  the 

two  English  exercises,  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  they  are  the 
work  of  one  whose  acquirements  in  that  language  are  of  a very  different  nature  from  those 
of  that  gentlcmau,  or  indeed  of  almost  any  other  student  of  this  institution. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  request  the  attention  of  the  College  Council  to  the  conse- 
quences of  an  evil  of  the  description  alluded  to,  or  the  eff  ects,  if  allowed  to  continue,  it  must 
soon  have  on  the  studies  of  the  young  men  at  the  Presidency,  who  are  diligently  and  honour- 
ably endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties ; neither 
would  it  become  me  to  suggest  the  means  of  remedying  it. 

When  it  was  first  determined  that  examinations  should  be  held  in  the  mofussil,  and  the 
exercises  there  performed  should  be  returned  for  the  reports  of  the  College  examiners,  I con- 
clude, from  the.  nature  of  the  superintending  officers’  certificates,  that  the  orders  ol  Govern- 
ment required  those  officers  to  state  that  the  candidate  for  examination  had  been  called 
before. them;  that  the  seal  of  the  examination  papers  had  then  and  there  only  been  broken; 
that  the  exercises  had  there  been  performed,  in  their  presence,  without  aid  of  any  other  kind 
than  what  the  memory  and  ability  of  the  candidate  could  supply;  that  the  original  papers 
and  the  translations  of  them  had  been  scaled  in  die  same  place  in  which  they  bad  been 
performed,  and  by  the  .dawk  of  that  same  day  returned  to  Calcutta.  It  was  likewise, 

I. believe,  intended,  that  the  examination  papers  should  not  be  opened,  unless  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  might'be  directed  were  present  at  the  station  where  the  examination  was  to 
be  held,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  duty  in  person.  At  present  this  seems  to  be 
commonly  neglected,  and  the  duty  entrusted  to  assistants  of  the  shortest  standing  in  the 
service. 

If  the  orders  of  Government  on  the  subject  require  such  particulars  in  the  certificates  of 
the  superintending  officers  as  are  above  adverted  to,  it  will  appeal" by  a reference  to  those 

inscribed  on  Mr. ’s  examination  paper  that  they  are  in  several  respects  defective; 

but  in  whatever  way  the  case  may  be  viewed,  as  the  translations  in  question  could  not  have 

been  produced  lwiul  fide  by  Mr. , I respectfully  submit  my  opinion  that  serious  public 

evils  would  arise  by  allowing  the  examination  to  stand  good;  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
declared  irregular,  null  and  void ; and  that  no  examination  should  for  the  future  be  allowed 
in  the  districts  of  Nuddeah  and  Tipperah  until  it  could  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  what 
means  and  in  what  manner  the  intentions  of  Government,  on  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, had  been  frustrated. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  Stc. 

(signed)  D.  liuddell, 

College  of  Fort  William,  31st  January  1831.  Secretary  College  Council. 
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Civil  Servants. 


LETTER  from  G.  A.  Bushby , Esq.  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  (General 
Department),  to  H.  T.  Prinse]>,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  8th 
April  1830. 

Sir,  . , 

I am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  ol  the  22d  March,  regarding  the 
rules  proposed  bv  the  Vice-President  in  Council  for  securing  the  qualification  of  junior 
civil  servants  for  the  public  service,  after  the  abolition  of  the  College. 

2.  The  Vice-President  in  Council  observes  that  the  contents  of  your  letter  place  him  in 
a situation  of  embarrassment  ns  to  his  future  proceedings  on  this  subject ; the  issuing  of  the 
rules  proposed  not  being  authorized,  and  no  others  having  been  substituted. 

3.  The  Right  honourable  the  Governor-general  does  not  express  approbation  of  any 
part  of  those  rules,  but  pronounces  them  to  be  entirely  defective  in  two  essentials  ; is  more- 
over of  opinion  that  the  rule  recommended  as  a check  to  secure  qualification  would  be  quite 
inoperative,  and  condemns  the  scheme  of  examination  proposed  as  worse  than  useless. 

4.  It  appears  to  the  Vice-President  in  Council  that  it  cannot  be  expedient  that  rules 
should  be  issued  under  Iris  authority,  which  are  disapproved  in  so  unqualified  a manner  by 
the  Right  honourable  the  Governor-general : at  the  same  time  the  Vice-President  in 
Council  is  unable  to  devise  any  in  his  opinion  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  He  will 
therefore  await  his  Lordship's  further  instructions,  and  will  of  course  be  prepared  to  issue, 
under  his  Lordship’s  orders,  any  rules  that  his  Lordship  may  bo  pleased  to  dictate  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  order  for  the  abolition  of  the  College  on  the  1st  of  June  was  issued  on 
the  29th  ultimo:  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  rules  to  be  promulgated  should  be 
framed  before  thill  period. 

5.  It  has  from  the  first  been  a subject  of  regret  to  the  Vice-President  in  Council  that 
he  has  had  to  carry  into  effect  so  important  a measure  as  the  abolition  of  the  College  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor-General,  and  he  cannot  antici- 
pate any  success  from  the  establishment  of  rules  so  strongly  discountenanced  by  his 
Lordship. 

6.  The  Vice-President  in  Council  thinks  it  proper  to  state  that  the  rules  proposed  were 
partly  founded  ou  the  conviction  which  he  entertains,  that  both  the  examinations  and  the 
studies  practised  at  the  College  have  throughout  been  peculiarly  ill  adapted  to  ascertain,  or 
produce,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  civil  service,  and  that  no  persons  can  be  so  com- 
petent to  pass  sentence  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  civil  service  as  those  who 
have  had  experience  of  its  duties.  He  is  further  of  opinion,  that  if  the  same  method  of 
study  and  examination  be  maintained,  many  persons,  under  the  recent  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  as  to  time,  will  bo  unnecessarily  expelled  from  the  civil  service,  who  would 
otherwise  be  well  qualified  and  efficient  public  servants. 

7.  Mr.  Blunt  however  desires  to  remark,  that  the  review  of  Lite  proceedings  of  the 
College  during  the  years  1828,  1829  and  1830,  referred  lo  in  his  Minute  tinted  the  26th  of 
February  last,  exhibited  results  which  in  Iris  opinion  (us  expressed  in  that  Minute)  justified 
a conclusion  favourable  to  the  institution,  in  facilitating  the  attainment  of  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  native  languages;  and  the  Vice-President  does  not  question  the  power  of  the 
institution  to  facilitate  lire  acquirement  of  what  it  taught,  but  objects  to  the  course  of  study 
pursued  as  badly  calculated  to  qualify  tile  students  for  employment  in  the  civil  service ; in 
which  opinion  Mr.  Blunt  concurs. 

8.  I am  desired  to  add  that  the  examinations  alluded  to  in  the  5th  paragraph  of  your 
letter  have  not  yet  taken  place,  and  that  the  result,  when  they  are  effected,  shall  be  reported 
for  his  Lordship’s  information  and  orders. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  G.  A.  Bushby , 

Fort  William,  Sth  April  1831.  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government. 


LETTER  from  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Governor- General,  to  G.  A.  Bushby 
Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government,  dated  30th  April  1831. 

Sir, 

I am  directed  by  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor-general  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  dated  the  8th  instant,  ou  the  subject  of  the  rules  proposed  to  be  issued  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  junior  civil  servants,  when  the  contemplated  abolition  of  the 
College  shall  take  effect. 

In  reply,  I am  desired  to  state  that  the  Governor-general  has  again  carefully  considered 
the  subject,  and  is  compelled  to  dechu-e  that  he  is  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  scheme  proposed,  under  which  the  junior  servants  would  at  once  be  placed 
in  the  interior  under  officers  seldom  personally  interested  in  the  advancement  of  their 
studies,  and  would  be  required  lo  obtain  only  so  much  knowledge  of  the  languages  used  as 
might  suffice  for  the  conduct  of  business;  the  security  for  the  attainment  of  this  being  the 
report  of  the  public  officer,  certifying  ability  to  read  and  understand  a petition  or  common 
paper. 

The  Governor-general  does  not  look  upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
the  country,  assumed  by  such  a test,  to  be  sufficient;  for  it  would  not  include  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  correspondence,  nor  anything  beyond  the  common  corrupt  language  of 
Priittei  rfijfr i i i ^ ttd  thci  «erhQ;tuoiKithQr!c>iamilmcrent&n\riiLjliljA'ak)iwhs;;.'ioRfbr(i  ' observed,  bo 
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extremely  unequal,  unless  the  selection  of  the  papers  were  the  act  of  an  examining  Board,  

or  of  some  single  officer  or  officers  selected  specifically  for  the  purpose.  Appendix  (L.) 

Believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  provide  a higher  degree  of  instruction  than  (43  \ Rll[e3  for 
is  above  described,  mid  to  secure  it  by  more  equal  mid  efficient  examinations,  his  Lordship  Junior  Civil 
feels  entirely  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  both  himself  and  the  Government  at  the  Servants. 
Presidency  are  placed.  Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  abolition  of  the  College,  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  June,  when  some  other  system  of  instruction  and  examination  will  require 
to  be  substituted ; but  the  rules  bis  Lordship  would  oe  inclined  to  propose  would  go  far  to 
maintain  the  same  system  of  examination,  if  not  of  instruction ; consequently  would  render 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  most  of  the  present  officers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinion  that  prevails, 
it  appears  to  the  Governor-general  that  the  best,  plan  that  can  at  present  be  adopted  will  be 
to  defer  the  abolition  of  the  existing  collegiate  institution  until  a further  reference  can  be 
made  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  concurring  with  the  Vice-President  in  Council  in  the  opinion  that  the 
degree  of  attainment  in  two  languages  now  required  by  the  examiners  of  the  College  may 
be  unnecessarily  high  as  an  absolute  test  of  competence,  his  Lordship,  although  unwilling 
to  give  up  as  a test  the  ability  to  read  and  understand  the  classical  works  of  the  languages, 
conceives  that  the  examiners  may  fitly  be  instructed  to  be  satisfied  with  somewhat  less  than 
is  at  present  exacted.  His  Lordship  understands  it  to  be  the  avowed  practice  of  the 
examiners  to  make  selections,  as  tests  of  proficiency,  from  works  which  the  student  could 
never,  in  all  probability,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing.  He  has  been  informed  too 
that  the  exercises  have  been  generally  taken  from  historical  works  written  in  a peculiar 
idiom,  abounding  with  phrases  not  usually  met  with  in  ordinary  classical  works,  and  full  of 
proper  mimes  of  places  anti  persons,  which  are  calculated  to  confuse  the  student  during  the 
process  of  examination.  With  reference  to  the  comparatively  short  period  now  allowed  for 
the  task  of  qualification,  his  Lordship  is  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  prescribe 
that  the  exercises  to  be  taken  as  tests  of  qualification  for  the  public  service,  should  be 
invariably  selected  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  standard  classical  works  (such  as  the 
Anwari  Soheily  or  the  Goolistan)  which  are  ordinarily  taught  at  the  College.  The  per- 
formance of  such  tasks  would  be  a sufficient  indication  of  diligent  and  successful  study,  and 
the  knowledge  so  evinced  would  serve  as  a solid  groundwork  Tor  all  practical  purposes. 

Constituted  as  this  service  is,  it  cannot  be  expected,  hia  Lordship  observes,  that  the 
majority  of  its  members  should  be  profoundly  erudite  in  oriental  literature;  but  where  the 
desire  of  displaying  superior  attainments  may  exist,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  tlmt  it  should 
be  warmly  and  liberally  encouraged.  To  say  nothing  of  the  national  credit  which  eminent 
learning  brings  to  the  State,  it  would  appear  to  the  Governor-general  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable, if  we  would  continue  to  the  natives  of  this  country  the  benefit  of  their  own  laws, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  service  some  persons  qualified  by  rheir  attainments  to  consult 
the  oriental  languages  in  which  those  laws  are  written.  In  the  absence  of  such  qualifica- 
tions, the  salutary  measures  devised  by  Regulation  XL  of  1826,  lor  ascertaining  the  fitness 
of  candidates  for  die  offices  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomednn  law  officer,  must  certainly  be 
abandoned. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  his  Lordship  cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  want  of 
adequate  encouragement  for  tire  study  of  die  higher  brandies  of  oriental  learning;  and 
should  the  Honourable  the  Vice-President  in  Council  concur  generally  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  his  Lordship  would  suggest  that  an  earnest  representation  be  made  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  supported  by  such  arguments  as  will  readily  occur  to  Iris  Honour  in 
Council,  soliciting  their  sanction  to  a restoration  of  tire  rewards  formerly  held  out  for  the 
successful  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages. 

I am  directed  to  take  this  opportunity  to  notice  the  rules  for  the  employment  of  junior 
servants,  forwarded  in  your  letter  dated  die  15th  ultimo.  The  Governor-general  has 
nothing  pardoular  to  observe  on  the  subject  of  these  rules. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  H.  T.  Prinsep, 

Simla,  30th  April  1831.  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 
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Appendix  (L.)  ACCOUNT  of  the  Expense  attending  the  Establishment  called  the  College 

(49.)  Expenses  of  **  of  Calcutta,  from  its  Institution  in  1 SOO  to  the  latest  period  the  same  can  be  made  up; 
the  College  at  distinguishing  each  Year,  also  the  Number  of  Individuals  who  have  received  Instruction 

Calcutta.  there  in  each  Year. 


Expense  attending 

Number 

the  Establishment  of 

of 

the  College. 

Students. 

£. 

1801-2  - - - - 

52,411 

57 

1802-3  - 

51,540 

40 

1803-4  - 

53,197 

44 

1804-5  - 

36,665 

67 

1805-6  - 

29,797 

41 

1806-7  - 

18,884 

38 

1807-8  - 

18,635 

36 

1808-9  - 

18,456 

38 

1809-10 

18,105 

44 

1810-11 

20,738 

45 

1811-12 

20,861 

32 

1812-13 

20,172 

41 

1813-14 

23,707 

46 

1814-15 

23,674 

49 

1815-16 

21,378 

37 

1816-17 

17,204 

32 

1817-18 

15,682 

34 

1818-19 

15,752 

29 

1819-20 

14,368 

19 

1820-21 

14,489 

18 

1821-22 

14,314 

17 

1822-23 

15,953 

16 

1823-24 

13,247 

9 

1824-25 

13,240 

16 

1825-26 

16,215 

16 

1826-27 

14,731 

23 

1S27-28 

1 5,694 

38 

1828-29 

15,895 

53 

1829-30 

14,598 

49 

• East  India  House,  1 832. 


(Errors  excepted.) 


College  at  Madras. 


(50.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Fort  St.  George , dated  15th  March  1811. 

. j , . Para.  173.  We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  assure  your  Honourable  Court 

Madras-  **  r°m  that  tlte  attention  paid  by  your  civil  servants  to  the  study  of  the  native  languages  has  not, 
15  March  1811.  during  the  last  year,  been  in  any  degree  relaxed ; and  that,  within  an  ecjual  period  of  time, 
there  never  before  appeared  so  many  successful  candidates  for  the  donation  with  which  your 
Honourable  Court  has  aulhorized-us-  to  reward  those  who  have  acquired  a knowledge  of  any 
of  the  languages  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  conducting  public  business. 


S..)  Letter  from 
idras; 

10  January  1812. 
Cons.  6 Sept. 


(5 L) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  Fort  St.  George;  dated  10th  January  1812. 

Para.  75.  At  our  consultation  of  the  6th  of  September  last,  there  was  laid  before  us  the 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  junior  civil  servants  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Committee  had  duly  appreciated  the  important 
object  of  their  appointment,  and  had  taken  great  pains  lo  become  qualified  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  different  gentlemen  who  were  examined,  and  we 
anticipated  much  benefit  from  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  examination  had  been 
conducted.  Not  only  must  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with 
a sense  of  the  public  interests,  and  their  own  honour  and  advantage,  being  concerned  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  die  studies  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but  the  Government  was 
accurately  informed  of  the  result  of  their  studies,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  employ  and  to 
reward  them  according  to  the  qualification  which  they  had  displayed. 
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76.  We  liail  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  report,  generally  speaking,  was  of  a — 

favourable  nature  ; that  there  were  two  instances  of  uncommon  proficiency  in  Telooggoo  Appendix  (L.) 

and  Tamil,  the  study  of  which  is  at  once  much  more  difficult  and  much  more  important  

than  that  of  any  other  of  the  native  languages;  and  that  even  those  gentlemen  who  in  C51>)  Letter  from 
some  degree  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Committee,  appeared  nevertheless  to  have 
made  some  progress  in  their  studies  since  the  period  of  the  last  examination.  10  jRnuar7  1812* 

79.  With  the  view  of  doing  justice  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  praise,  and  of  exciting 
a general  spirit  of  emulation,  an  extract  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  containing  a sum- 
mary view  of  the  judgment  they  had  formed  on  the  merits  of  the  different  gentlemen 
examined,  was  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  Committee  was  directed  to 
communicate  to  those  gentlemen  respectively  the  sentiments  concerning  them  which  we 
had  recorded. 

81.  The  assistants,  tinder  judges,  and  collectors,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  Presi-  Cons.  6 Sept, 
denc.y  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  in  the  native  languages,  were  ordered  to  return 

without  delay  to  their  respective  stations ; and  wc  took  occasion  to  state  that  though,  on 
public  as  well  as  private  grounds,  it  might  perhaps  be  objectionable  to  summon  to  every 
periodical  examination  the  junior  civil  servants  at  subordinate  stations  who  might  not  have 
previously  been  found  possessed  of  a competent  knowledge  of  some  one  of  the  native 
languages,  yet  they  should  at  all  times  be  liable  to  be  so  summoned  ; and  as  the  examina- 
tions would  take  place  periodically  in  the  months  of  January  and  July,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  gentlemen  desirous  of  being  examined  to  visit  the  Presidency  at  one  of  those 
periods,  and  gentlemen  systematically  neglecting  to  submit  their  knowledge  to  the  test  of 
examination  would  of  course  be  considered  to  be  themselves  sensible  of  its  imperfection.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  we  shall,  as  a general  rule,  consider  it  desirable  not  to  permit 
any  junior  civil  servant  at  a subordinate  station,  who  has  not  acquired  a competent  know- 
ledge of  some  one  of  the  native  languages,  to  visit  the  Presidency  except  during  the  months 
of  January  and  July. 

82.  After  the  detailed  manner  in  which  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  considered, 
it  seemed  superfluous  to  record  our  general  approbation  of  their  proceedings,  but  we 
intimated  our  desire  to  receive  the  observations  on  the  means  of  facilitating  the  study  of 
the  native  languages,  which  they  had  expressed  their  intention  of  preparing,  and  which  were 

afterwards  submitted  in  their  report  dated  the  20th  of  October.  The  Committee  have  there  Cons.  10  Dec. 
taken  a very  full  and  able  view  of  the  whole  subject,  showing  clearly  that  the  languages  of 
which  it  is  most  important  for  the  civil  servants  of  this  establishment  to  possess  a know- 
ledge, are  not  those  to  which  their  studies  have  been  chiefly  directed,  and  that  in  the  study 
of  all  the  languages,  but  particularly  of  those  which  arc  most  useful,  the  students  have 
been  left  to  contend  with  unnecessary  difficulties;  and  also  suggesting  the  means  which 
appear  to  be  practicable  for  remedying  the  evils  they  have  described. 

83.  The  native  dialects  of  the  territories  subject  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
are  Tamil,  Telooggoo,  Canadi  and  Malayolhn  ; Hindoostanee  is  the  language  of  the  camp, 
and  (as  the  Committee  have  expressed  it)  a lingua  Franca  in  these  parts  of  India;  and 
Persian,  in  as  far  as  the  body  of  the  people  are  concerned,  is  entirely  a foreign  tongue,  used 
only jn  the  courts  of  Mussulman  princes,  and  in  the  administration  of  Mussulman  law:  yet 
the  study  of  Persian  and  of  Hindoostanee  has  of  late  been  prosecuted  almost  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  native  dialects.  It  appears  that  the  established  reward  of  1 ,000  pagodas  had, 
up  to  the  period  at  which  the  Committee  wrote,  been  granted  in  22  instances,  of  which,  pre- 
viously to  t he  26th  of  September  1809,  eight  were  for  Tamil,  three  for  Telooggoo,  and  one  For 
Canadi ; but  that,  subsequently  to  that  date,  five  successful  examinations  had  taken  place  in 
Persian,  five  in  Hindoostanee,  and  none  in  Tamil,  Telooggoo,  or  any  native  dialect  of  the 
Peninsula. 

84.  Both  the  preference  given  to  the  study  of  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  and  the  increased 

number  of  successful  examinations,  are  ascribed  by  the  Committee  iu  some  measure  to  the 
many  excellent  elementary  books  in  these  languages  which  have  been  published  within  the 
last  few  years ; > but  principally  to  the  institution  of  the  College  at  Hertford,  where  the  study 
of  these  languages  is  so  successfully  pursued  that  two  gentlemen  have  been  enabled  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  established  reward  within  the  short  periods  of  eight  and  nine 
months  after  their  arrival  in  India.  , 

85.  While  your  Honourable  Court  will  derive  satisfaction  from  this  fresh  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  College  at  Hertford,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  in  as  far  as  respects  the 
Madras  service,  its  efficiency,  is  iu  a certain  degree  misapplied,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
object  of  great  importance  if  the  same  elementary  instruction  which  has  proved  so  effectual 
in  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  . could  he  extended  at  that  institution  to  the  languages  with 
which  it  is  most  essential  for  the  civil  servants  of  this  establishment  to  be  acquainted.  It  is 
in  no  respect  desirable  that  the  study  of  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  should  be  discouraged 
or  neglected;  a knowledge  of  these  languages  on  some  occasions  is  indispensable,  and  must 
always  be  attended  with  advantage;  but  adverting  to  the  facilities  which  are  now  found  in 
studying  them,  as  well  as  to  their  inferior  importance  as  qualifications  for  a Madras  civil 
servant,  it  does  appear  to  be  necessary  that  a preference  for  the  study  of  the  native  dialects 
should,  by  all  pracdcable  means,  be  inculcated  at  Hertford  College.  It  is  understood  that, 
by  the  rules  of  that  seminary,  the  study  of  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  is  rendered  indispen- 
sable, while  the  study  of  other  languages  is  to  a eertain  extent  left  at  the  option  of  the  gen- 
tlemen attending  the  College.  We  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  consideration  of 
your  Honourable  Court  whether  the  option  might  not,  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  intended  for 
this  establishment,  be  with  advantage  transferred  to  the  two  languages  which  they  are  now 
required,  to 
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study  live  Sanscrit  Inngnnge,  until  teachers  of  the  Tamil  and  Telooggoo,  to  which  the  study 
Appondix  (L.)  of  the  Sanscrit  might  at  present  serve  in  some  measure  us  an  introduction,  could  be  procured 

from  India.  Regarding  the  practicability  of  procuring  such  teachers  from  among  either  the 

Education  of  natives  or  the  missionaries,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  inquire  until  we  should  be 

Civil  Servants,  honoured  with  n communication  of  the  sentiments  of  your  Honourable  Court  on  the  subject, 

but  we  have,  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with  suitable  encouragement,  they  might  be  procured. 

8G.  In  soliciting  the  communication  of  your  sentiments,  wo  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  (and  it 
is  a duty  of  the  most  gratifying  nature)  to  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  the 
report  which  the  Committee  have  framed  with  so  intimate  a knowledge  of  t he  subject,  and 
to  represent  the  obligations  which  we  conceive  them  to  have  laid  upon  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  Government  or  the  happiness  of  its  subjects. 

87.  With  the  view  of  establishing  the  same  preference  for  the  study  of  the  most  useful 
languages,  which  from  a deep  sense  of  its  importance  we  have  presumed  to  press  with  so 
much  earnestness  upon  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court,  we  determined  agreeably  to 
tlie  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  that,  subject  to  the  following  exception,  no  gentle- 
man should  iu  future  receive  the  established  reward  of  1 ,000  pagodas  lor  proficiency  in 
Persian  and  Hiudoostanee,  unless  lie  had  previously  passed  a successful  examination  in'one 
of  the  native  dialects.  The  hardship  which  would  attend  an  ex  post  facto  rule  of  this  nature 
having  been  properly  pointed  out  by  the  Committee,  we  resolved,  us  the  most  just  and  unex- 
ceptionable mode  of  obviating  such  a hardship,  that  the  rule  should  not  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  gentleman  who  had  arrived  in  India  before  the  year  181 1 , and  might  pass 
examination  in  Persian  or  Hiudoostanee  during  the  year  181 ’2. 

88.  The  other  defects  in  the  present  system  of  studying  the  native  languages,  which  the 
Committee  brought  to  oar  notice,  are,  1st,  thewantof  elementary  books  in  the  native  dialects; 
2d,  the  want  of  competent  teachers  in  all  the  languages;  3d,  the  want  of  a constant  super- 
intendence over  the  studies  of  the  junior  civil  servants;  and  4th,  the  want  on  their  part  of 
an  undivided  application  to  the  study  of  the  languages. 

89.  We  perused  with  a lively  interest,  and  with  an  entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  Committee,  the  eondnding  part  of  their  report,  in  which  they  discussed  the  menus  by 
which  the.  whole  of  these  defects  might  be  remedied ; and  from  the  adoption  of  the  mensures 
they  have  recommended,  we  anticipate  advantages  similar  to  those  which  have  resulted  from 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  at  an  expense  so  trifling  (when  compared 
with  tlie  importance  of  the  object  in  view)  ns  to  render  the  proposed  arrangements  in  every 
respect  salutary  and  unexceptionable.  '1  hesc  arrangements  consist  in  entrusting  the  studies 
of  the  junior  civil  servants  to  a Board  of  Superintendence,  who  are  to  publish  the  requisite 
elementary  works  in  the  different  languages  stated  by  the  Committee  to  be  in  existence, 
though  not  in  general  use ; to  select  and  to  train  native  teachers  competent  to  the  office  of 
instruction;  and  to  exercise  a control  over  the  conduct  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the  gentle- 
men placed  under  their  superintendence.  We  are  not  yet  enabled  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  expense  which  will  be  incurred  in  effecting  these  arrangements;  but  in  addition  to  that 
which  1ms  hitherto  been  incurred  for  a similar  purpose,  it  certainly  will  not  exceed  300  or 
400  pagodas  per  mensem. 

90.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  our  instructions  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  we  ‘thought  fit  to  select  Mr.  EUis,  Mr.  Greenway,  Mr.  F.  Gahagan,  the 
Rev.  J.  Monsley,  Mr.  Oliver,  our  Persian  translator,  and  Mr.  Babington,  our  Tamil 
translator. 

91 . As  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Government  and  the  happiness  of  tlie  people  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  civil  service,  and  as  those  duties  cannot  be.  satisfactorily 
discharged  without  a knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives  of  the  country, 
we  felt  no  hesitation  in  concurring  in  die  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  acquirement  of 
that  knowledge  is  the  object  to  which  the  undivided  attention  of  the  junior  civil  servants 
ought  at  first  to  be  directed;  and  under  this  impression,  we  intimated  our  intention  that 
in  future  they  should,  on  their  arrival  from  England,  be  placed  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  new  Committee,  and  that  such  gentlemen  as  had  arrived  from  England  during  tlie 
year  1811  should  be  relieved  from  attendance  at  any  public  office,  and  desired  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  studies  which  might  be  prescribed  to  diem,  assoon  as  the  Committee  should 
report  themselves  ready  to  carry  die  orders  they  received  into  execution.  Witli  respect  to 
these  gentlemen,  and  to  all  who  might  afterwards  arrive  from  England,  the  rule  is  considered 
to  admit  of  no  exception;  and  as  it  may  probably  be  applied  with  advantage  to  several  of 
the  junior  civil  servants  who  arrived  at  an  earlier  period,  we  directed  the  Committee  to 
submit  a list  of  such  of  them  as  might  not  seem  entitled,  by  their  proficiency  in  any  of  the 
languages,  to  be  exempted  from  its  operation.  We  shall  determine  how  far  it  may  bo  expe- 
dient to  place  them  also  under  the  control  of  the  Committee;  and  those  who  may  not  he 
exclusively  attached  to  the  institution  will  continue,  as  hitherto,  subject  to  be  periodically 
examined. 

92.  Connected  with  the  general  subject  of  the  proposed  institution,  there  was  one  point  on 
which  we  deemed  it  necessary  that  our  sentiments  should  at  that  enrly  period  lie  particularly 
and  unequivocally  expressed.  The  allowances  of  the  junior  civil  servants  of  this  establish- 
ment have  always  been  fixed  on  a scale  calculated  to  provide  only  for  the  unavoidable  wants 
incident  to  their  rank  in  life,  and  insufficient  even  for  that  purpose  unless  husbanded  with 
rigid  economy.  This  practice,  limiting  considerably  the  public  expenditure,  is  perhaps 
recommended,  to  a certain  extent,  on  more  enlarged  and  more  unquestionable  principles  ol 
wisdom,  as  it  tends  to  affect  the  minds  of  those  on  whom  it  operates;  and  since  in  truth  the 
arbitrary  wants  oflife  are  restricted  only  by  the  habits  which  establish  them,  a higher  scale  of 
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of  greater  expense,  might  not  have  the  certain  effect  of  placing  them  in  easier  pecuniary  

circumstances.  We  considered  it.  besides  to  be  objectionable  to  burden  the  public  with  any  Appendix  (L.) 

increase  of  expense  wlucli  could  be  avoided,  unless  the  object  of  it  should  have  obtained  the  

previous  sanction  ol  your  Honourable  Court.  (51.)  Letter  from 

93.  There  was  one  mode  of  increasing  the  allowances  of  the  junior  civil  servants  which  t 

wo  conceived  might  have  a beneficial  effect  in  exciting  their  application  to  the  study  of  the  10  181 2- 

native  languages,  and  with  that  view  we  stated  our  intention  that  those  gentlemen  whom  the 

Committee  might  recommend  for  promotion  to  the  first  class  of  the  institution  should  receive 

an  allowance  of  75  pagodas  per  month.  That  increase  of  expense  will  probably  be  covered 

to  the  public  by  the  abolition  of  the  fixed  examinerships  in  the  different  offices,  which  would 

interfere  with  the  arrangements  about  to  be  adopted,  and  will  accordingly  be  discontinued  as 

they  fall  vacant. 

94.  It  is  our  duty  in  this  place  to  state  that  the  want  of  your  previous  sanction  was  the 
consideration  by  which  we  were  chiefly  influenced  in  resolving  against  a general  increase  of 
the  allowances  ot  the  junior  civil  servants  j for  our  conviction  is  that  their  allowances  are  at 
present  fixed  on  so  low  a scale  os  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  incurring 
debt,  aud  that  (without  losing  sight  of  the  well-grounded  objections  against  adding  to  the 
public  expenditure,  or  encouraging  lmbits  of'  extravagance  amongst  young  men  naturally 
susceptible  of  such  habits)  it  is  very  desirable,  as  a matter  of  public  expediency,  that 
their  allowances  should  be  moderately  increased.  This  conviction,  though  not  recently 
formed,  is  much  strengthened  by  the  recent  arrangements  for  promoting  the  study  of  the 
native  languages.  The  study  of  these  languages  cannot  be  effectually  promoted  nor  gene- 
rally enforced  by  means  of  any  public  institution  except  at  the  Presidency,  where  even 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  much  enhanced  in  price,  and  other  expenses,  to  which  young 
men  arc  not  exposed  at  subordinate  stations,  are  considered  to  be  unavoidable.  We  can 
with  truth  assure  your  Hononrable  Court  that  we  would  recommend  no  addition  to  the 
public  expenditure  which  ft  regard  for  the  public  interest  did  not  in  our  minds  appear  to 
demand,  and  tliat  in  the  amount  of  the  addition  which  we  now  propose  wo  arc  influenced 
solely  by  that  consideration.  If  tlie  allowances  of  writers,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  were 
fixed  at  75  pagodas  per  month,  to  be  increased  to  100  on  their  distinguishing  themselves  in 
the  study  of  the  native  languages,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  should  be  justified  in  marking 
with  severe  displeasure  every  case  in  which  any  gentleman’s  expenses  should  be  found  to 
have  exceeded  his  income;  but  if  your  Honourable  Court  should  disapprove  of  this  recom- 
mendation, we  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  that  your  younger  servants  at  the  Presidency 
will  not  without  great  difficulty  be  able  to  avoid  incurring  debt,  and  that  it  would  be  a harsh 
measure  to  punish  them  for  a misfortune  which  it  may  have  lain  out  of  their  power  to 
prevent. 

05.  Although  we  did  not  choose,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  your  Honourable 
Court,  to  increase  generally  tho  allowances  of  the  junior  civil  servants,  yet  we  deemed  it  to 
be  of  the  first  importance  to  their  own  welfare,  and  to  the  security  of  the  public  interests, 
that,  they  should  by  all  means  within  the  reach  of  Government  bo  discouraged  and  pre- 
vented from  involving  themselves  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  from  thns  sacrificing 
their  comfort  and  independence  to  a servile  compliance  with  the  manners  of  others,  or  to  a 
disreputable  gratification  of  their  own  particular  vanity.  The  sentiments  of  your  Honourable 
Court,  on  this  point  are  strongly  marked  in  your  orders  regarding  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  which  liad  recently  been  published  by  the  Supreme  Government;  and  we  desired 
that  the  Committee  would  give  their  mature  deliberation  to  the  most  effectual  means  of 
counteracting  the  pernicious  tendency  to  incur  debt,  and  of  treating  with  wholesome  severity 
■every  instance  in  which  the  rules  established  for  that  purpose  might  be  disregarded.  Young 
men,  we  observed,  who  are  candidates  for  public  employment,  should  be  made  to  learn 
that  the  lavish  use  of  the  property  of  others  is  not  more  distinct  from  generosity,  whose 
name  it  sometimes  assumes,  than  its  consequences  are  destructive  of  that  unfettered  state 
of  mind  which  for  every  office  of  public  trust  should  be  considered  as  constituting  an 
essential  qualification. 

96.  The  rules  for  the  institution,  which  the  Committee  have  been  desired  to  prepare,  will 
embrace  every  point  connected  with  it,  and  will  be  framed  in  conformity  to  the  sentiments 
and  resolutions  communicated  for  their  guidance.  They  will  prescribe  the  relative  duties 
of  those  by  whom  the  institution  is  superintended,  of  those  for  whoso  instruction  it  is 
established,  and  of  the  native  teachers  attached  to  it.  They  will  point  out  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  the  mode  in  which  their 
superintendence  is  to  be  exercised,  and  tho  periods  at  which  public  examinations  are  to  be 
held  and  (lie  results  of  them  reported  to  Government.  They  will  lay  down  the  course  of 
conduct  and  the  course  of  study  which  the  students  are  to  follow,  the  manner  in  which  they 
will  bo  ranked  and  promoted  in  tho  institution,  and  the  nature  of  die  acquirements  which 
will  be  considered  as  entitling  them  to  enter  on  die  duties  of  die  public  service.  They 
will  explain  the  trials  which  die  native  teachers  are  to  undergo  before  they  be  admitted 
into  die  institution,  and  the  requisites  of  character  and  qualification  which  it  will  at  all  times 
be  indispensable  for  them  to  possess.  These  rules  will  be  framed  after  the  Committee  have 
acquired  experience  regarding  the  rules  which  will  be  necessary,  and  will  be  framed  in  con- 
formity to  the  experience  which  they  may  acquire.  They  will  accordingly  be  adopted  to  the 
actual  exigencies  of  the  institution,  and,  in  as  tar  as  is  practicable,  will  include  every  cir- 
cumstance for  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide. 

97.  In  the  mean  time  die  Committee  have  been  directed  to  adopt  temporary  arrangements 
enabling  them  to  enter  upon  the  immediate  execution  of  their  duties,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
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submit  for  sanction  an  establishment  of  such  native  teachers  as  it  may  at  present  be  prac- 
ticable to  procure,  specifying  the  salaries  which  they  may  consider  it  proper  for  them  to 
receive. 

98.  Their  next  duty  will  be  to  collect  the  elementary  works  pointed  out  by  the  former 
Committee.  If  they  should  require  the  aid  of  any  public  officers  in  obtaining  different 
copies  of  those  works  for  the  purpose  of  beqig  collated,  or  in  effecting  any  other  object  of 
their  appointment,  they  have  been  informed  that  the  necessary  instructions  will  be  issued 
on  their  representing  the  circumstance  to  Government.  When  they  have  procured  the 
works,  the  printing  of  them  will  be  authorized  in  such  manner  as  they  may  consider  most 
advisable.  As  it  is  of  consequence  that  elementary  books  should  be  free  from  typographical 
errors,  we  have  constituted  it  the  special  duty  of  the  translators. of  Government  to  correct 
the  press. 

100.  In  conclusion,  we  slated  that  we  could  entertain  no  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  ample 
qualification  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  duties  which  we  had  deemed  it  proper 
to  impose  upon  them,  and  no  doubt  that,  impressed  with  an  adequate  sense  of  its  importance, 
they  would  zealously  and  cheerfully  devote  their  best  services  to  a cause  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  Government,  die  reputation  of  its  servants,  and  the  happiness  of  its  subjects,  are  all  so 
intimately  concerned. 

101.  As  the  Committee  will  require  the  assistance  of  a secretary,  we  appointed  Mr.  A.  D. 
Campbell  to  that  situation,  the  duties  of  which  he  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  discharge,  as 
well  by  a perfect  knowledge  of  Ilindoostancc  and  a considerable  proficiency  in  Teloogoo,  as 
by  die  general  qualifications  of  which  he  is  possessed;  and  we  attached  a salary  of  fifty 
pagodas  per  month  to  the  appointment. 


(52.) — PROCLAMATION  by  the  Madras  Government,  1st  May  1812. 
in,,  The  Governor  in  Council  has  instituted  a College  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  die 
junior  civil  servants  of  the  establishment  of  Fort  St.  George  that  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment which  have  been  found  essential  towards  the  general  and  successful  study  of  the  native 
languages. 

Tbe  College  will  be  superintended  by  a Board  composed  of  the  translators  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  such  other  gentlemen  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  selected  for  that  duty. 

Every  civil  servant  will,  on  his  first  arrival  from  England,  he  attached  to  the  College,  and 
placed  under  die  exclusive  control  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence. 

Students  will  continue  attached  to  the  College  until  they  are  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendence  as  having  acquired  a competent  proficiency  in  their  studies,  or  as  having 
evinced  a degree  of  idleness  or  incapacity  rendering  diem  unworthy  of  further  encouragement, 
and  extinguishing  the  hope  that  further  encouragement  might  prove  availing.  In  the  former 
case,  it  will  be  the  gratifying  business  of  the  Governor  in  Council  to  call  forth  and  to  reward 
those  talents  and  attainments  which  they  may  have  displayed  in  a course  of  studies  closed 
with  honour  and  applause;  and  in  die  mean  time  they  will  continue  to  receive  the  allow- 
ances which  may  have  finally  been  granted  to  them  at  the  College.  In  the  latter  case  (if 
indeed  it  be  necessary  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a case),  it  will  be  a point  for 
consideration  whether  any  gentleman  who  has  neglected,  or  has  been  incapable  of  employing, 
the  advantages  of  which  all  are  invited  to  avail  themselves,  should  be  sent  back  to  England  as 
a person  unfit  for  the  duties  of  the  civil  service,  or  whether  he  should  be  allowed  a further 
opportunity  of  redeeming  his  time  and  his  character,  and  of  qualifying  himself  for  useful 
public  employment. 

The  allowances  of  gentlemen  attached  to  the  College  will  be  regulated  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  the  studies  prescribed  to  them.  The  lowest  class  will  receive  50  pagodas  per 
mensem,  the  second  class  75,  and  die  highest  class  100.  In  addition  to  tlieir  salary,  the 
students  will  receive  10  pagodas  per  mensem  for  house-rent;  or  if  they  prefer  it,  the  Board 
of  Superintendence  will,  in  lieu  of  that  allowance,  provide  houses  for  their  accommodation  at 
the  public  expense. 

A reward  of  1,000  pagodas  will  be  granted  to  every  student  whom  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendence may  report  as  having  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  or  a9  being 
qualified  to  transact  public  business,  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  in  any  one  of  these  lan- 
guages, viz.  Tamil,  Teloogoo,  Canadi  or  Malayalim.  A similar  reward  will  be  granted  for  the 
like  proficiency  in  the  Persian,  Hindoostanee,  Arabic  or  Mahratta  languages,  provided  that  the 
student  have  previously  received  the  reward  for  one  of  the  five  languages  first  mentioned. 

Honorary  medals  will  also  be  awarded  to  the  students,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendence. 

Public  examinations  of  the  students  will  be  periodically  held  on  the  first  Wednesdays 
of  June  and  of  December,  and  the  results  of  them  reported  for  the  information  of  the 
Governor  in  Council. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Board  will  not  be  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  gendemen 
attached  to  the  College,  but  will  be  extended  over  every  part  of  their  conduct  tending  to 
affect  their  qualifications  as  public  servants. 

The  College  having  been  instituted  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  expediting  and  perfecting 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  those  important  public  offices  which  the  members  of  the 
civil  service  are  destined  to  fill,  the  Governor  in  Council  expects  that  the  students,  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  in  which  their  personal  advantage  and  the  public  interests 
are  equally  concerned,  will,  by  acknowledge  of  the  native  languages  and  by  other  useful 

attainments, 
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attainments,  ns  well  as  by  the  habits  and  principles  exemplified  in  their  general  demeanour, 
show  themselves  deserving  of  that  advancement  in  the  service  which  cannot  be  ensured  to 
them  otherwise  than  by  their  own  exertions. 

By  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council. 

(signed)  Wm.  Thackeray , 

Fort  St.  George,  1st  May  1812.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government. 
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(53.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Mad/i'as,  2d  April  1813. 

Para.  38.  In  the  perusal  of  the  several  papers  referred  to  in  paragraphs  73  to  101,  of  (53.)  Letter  to 
your  letter  in  this  department  of  the  10th  January  1812,  our  attention  lias  been  particularly  Madras; 
attracted  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  these  examinations,  in  which  2 1813< 

a very  able  and  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  the  means  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the 
native  languages,  and  we  cousider  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  be  deservin'*'  of  our 
approbation  for  the  great  attention  which  they  have  given  to  this  important  subject. 

39.  Of  the  defects  in  the  late  system,  the  want  of  proper  facilities  to  the  study  of  the 
coast  languages  seems  to  have  been  the  most  striking,  and  the  consequence  of  it  was  that 
the  attention  of’  our  servants,  instead  of  being  turned  to  those  acquisitions  which  are  most 
essential,  has  of  late  years  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  Persian  and  Hin- 
doostanee,  which,  although  of  the  first  consequence  in  Bengal,  are  comparatively  of  little 
use  at  Madras.  We  are  surprised  that  a circumstance  of  this  description  was  not  disco- 
vered at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  the  importance  which  obviously  attaches  to  the  verna- 
cular dialects  above  those  languages,  which  may  be  regarded  as  foreign,  was  not  manifested 
by  your  Government,  by  the  appointment  of  a greater  number  of  moonshees  at  the  Madrissa, 
to  teach  die  former. 

40.  But  we  observe  dint  the  predilection  which  has  lately  been  shown  by  our  servants 
for  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanec  is  ascribed  to  the  many  elementary  books  in  these  lan- 
guages, though  chiefly  to  their  having  been  previously  initiated  therein  at  our  College  at 
Haileybury.  The  observations  of  the  Committee  in  relation  to  this  point  have  engaged  our 
particular  attention,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  the 
sentiments  we  have  formed  upon  the  suggestions  which  you  have  in  consequence  submitted  to 
our  consideration. 

41.  To  remedy  the  defects  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  as  well  as  the  odiers 
which  were  brought  to  your  notice  by  the  Committee,  it  uppears  that  a Board  of  Superin- 
tendence has  been  appointed,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  publish  the  requisite  elementary  books 
in  the  different  languages  stated  to  be  in  existence,  though  not  in  general  uso  ; to  select  and 
train  native  teachers  competent  to  the  office  of  instruction,  and  to  exercise  a control  over 
the  conduct  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the  students.  As  die  expense  of  these  arrangements 
will  not  exceed  300  or  400  pagodas  per  month,  they  have  our  approbation. 

42.  We  think  it  necessary  to  notice  one  point  in  your  proceedings,  in  which  you  have 
misconceived  the  extent  of  our  orders  of  the  9th  May  1797,  authorizing  to  each  of  our 
servants,  upon  his  being  imported  by  a committee  of  examination  to  have  obtained  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  the  grant  of  a donation  of  1,000  pagodas.  This 
indulgence  appears  to  have  been  granted  a Becond  dine  in  some  cases.  It  certainly  was  not 
our  intention  by  these  orders,  to  sanction  the  payment  of  the  donation  more  than  once  to 
die  same  individual ; nor  do  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  then  Govern- 
ment, when  they  proposed  the  measure  to  our  consideration. 

43.  Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written,  we  have  received  by  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Doris  your  public  despatch  of  the  I9tb  Jnne  1812,  from  which  we  find  that  the  arrange- 
ment noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a College  at  Fort 
St.  George.  The  actual  increase  of  expense  which  this  measure  is  likely  to  occasion,  after 
deducting  the  amount  before  incurred  on  account  of  the  Madrissa,  wo  observe  is  stated  at 
480  pagodas  per  month,  which  rather  exceeds  the  sum  at  which  it  was  estimated  in  your 
letter  dated  10th  January  1812;  but  as  very  important  advantages  to  the  public  interests 
are  anticipated  from  the  institution,  and  as  the  whole  of  die  proposed  cstablislunent  will  not 
exceed  620  pagodas  per  month,  we  shall  not  withhold  our  approbation  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  declare  that  it  is  our  posidve  determination  not!  to  sanction  any  addition  to 
die  College  eBtabiisliment,  nor  the  erection  of  any  buildings  for  the  accommodation  either  of 
the  College  or  the  students ; but,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  bold  you  responsible  for  any 
further  expense  that  may  be  incurred  on  these  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  Board  of 
Superintendence,  in  their  letter  of  15th  April  1812,  alluded  to  the  eventual  necessity  of 
erecting  buildings  for  those  purposes,  but  you  very  properly  discountenanced  any  proposition 
of  this  nature,  and  for  reasons  which  we  entirely  approve. 

44.  We  further  observe,  from  your  letter  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  dated  1st  May 
1812,  that  you  have  established  a gradation  of  salaries  to  our  junior  servants,  according  to 
the  degree  of  proficiency  they  shall  respectively  attain  in  the  native  languages,  viz.  50  to 
75  and  100  pagodas  a month,  until  the  communication  of  our  sentiments  upon  it.  Con- 
sidering that  the  principle  of  this  measure  is  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  the  languages, 
and  that  tile  highest  allowance  is  to  be  grunted  only  to  those  students  who  by  their 
superior  attainments  shall  recommend  themselves  for  it,  we  shall  not  at  present  object  to 
this  proceeding;  hut  we  desire. to  be  informed  what  the  specific  acquirements  are  which  you 

(445. — L)  4 it  2 intend 
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intend  shall  entitle  the  students  to  the  two  increased  rates  of  allowance  above  mentioned; 

Appendix  (L.)  for  we  cannot,  authorize  any  measure  that  is  likely  to  lend  to  a general  and  indiscriminate 

7 __  increase  of  allowances  to  our  junior  servants,  and  which  we  apprehend  might  be  the  ctmse- 

Education  of  quencc  if  the  attainments  that  are  to  entitle  the  students  to  increased  allowances  are  not 

Civil  Servants.  clearly  defined  and  understood.  We  direct,  however,  that  the  allowance  of  1,000  pagodas 

to  our  junior  servants  upon  their  examination  in  the  native  languages,  should  cense  altogether. 
We  conceive  that  the  most  eligible  mode  of  remunerating  the  exertions  of  our  servants  who 
shall  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  proficiency  in  the  languages  of  the  country,  will 
be  found  in  their  appointment  to  those  situations  for  which  they  may  have  become  qualified 
by  their  studies  and  acquirements. 

45.  In  the  notification  which  you  have  published  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  College, 
we  remark  that  allusion  is  made  to  un  intention  of  sending  to  England  not  only  such  of  the 
junior  servants  as  by  neglect  and  inattention  to  their  studies  shall  prove  themselves  unworthy 
of  employment,  but  also  those  who  may  be  incapable  of  acquiring  a competent  proficiency  in 
the  languages.  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  assent  to  the  justice  of  so  extreme  a 
measure ; for  although  a want  of  capacity  for  obtaining  this  knowledge  would  certainly  dis- 
qualify any  of  our  servants  from  holding  offices  in  which  it  is  indispensable,  yet  we  conceive 
there  are  situations  wherein  a proficiency  in  the  languages  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  in 
which  those  servants  who  do  not  possess  the  peculiar  talent  necessary  for  this  particular  study, 
may,  on  account  of  their  other  attainments,  be  advantageously  employed;  as,  for  instance,  the 
department  of  accounts,  in  which  a servant  who  is  but  an  indifferent  or  no  linguist,  might 
promote  essentially  the  Company’s  interests.  Absolute  dismission  should  only  be  inflicted  for 
total  incapacity  and  unfitness  for  any  situation  whatever  in  the  Company’s  service:  any  cases, 
however,  of  wilful  ignorance  and  incorrigible  neglect  of  study  will  be  sure  to  receive  the 
severest  mark  of  our  displeasure;  but  should  any  such  case  nil  fortunately  arise,  we  direct  that 
you  do  not  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  suspending  and  sending  home  the  individual,  without 
previously  obtaining  our  authority  for  so  doing. 

(54.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  17  October  1812. 

(54.)  Letter  from  Para.  148.  At  our  meeting  on  the  1 1 tli  August,  we  recorded  our  unqualified  approbation  of 
Madras,  17  Oct.  the  manner  in  which  the  last  examination  of  the  junior  civil  servants  had  been  conducted,  and 
1812,  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  members  of  die  Board  of  Superintendence  for  the  attention  which 

they  had  paid  to  the  important  interest  committed  to  their  charge ; they  will  receive  an  ample 
aud  appropriate  reward  for  their  labours  in  the  advantages  to  the  public  service  and  to  the 
people  at  large,  which  those  labours  are  eminendy  calculated  to  produce. 

149.  The  result  of  the  examination  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sanguine 
expectations  entertained  regarding  the  Utility  of  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George,  have  not 
been  disappointed.  The  useful  direction  into  which  the  studious  dispositions  of  the  junior 
civil  servants  have  been  turned,  and  the  increased  zeal  with  which  their  studies  have  been 
prosecuted,  are  manifestly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  new  institution  ; and  llie  facilities  for  prose- 
cuting die  study  of  the  native  languages,  which  that  institution  1ms  already  provided,  and  will 
gradually  extend  and  improve,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  dili- 
gent student,  that  his  exertions  will,  in  future,  be  crowned  with  uniform  success. 

150.  To  the  body  of  the  junior  civil  servants  the  result  of  the  examination  is  highly  honour- 
able; several  gentlemen  have  acquired  a competent  proficiency  in  their  studies;  all  who  were 
examined  (with  a solitary  exception)  have  made  satisfactory  progress;  some  have  not  desisted 
from  exertion  even  under  the  pressure  of  ill-heuldi,  and  others  have  successfully  contended 
against  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the  vernacular  tongues  of  die  Peninsula.  The 
increased  attainments  of  the  junior  civil  servants,  under  the  present  system  of  study,  are 
distinctly  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  die  Board  of  Superintendence  feeling  themselves 
enabled,  at  the  very  time  when  they  had  raised  tjie  standard  of  merit,  to  recommend  that  no 
less  than  four  gentlemen  should  receive  the  reward  to  which  an  inferior  degree  of  proficiency 
had  formerly  been  entitled.  While  we  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dence, that  the  standard  of  merit  ought  to  be  raised,  above  merely  such  a knowledge  of  any 
Eastern  language  as  may  quality  its  possessor  to  transact  business  in  '.he  language  without 
die  aid  of  an  interpreter,  we  considered  it  as  reflecting  no  common  credit  on  the  junior  civil 
servants,  that  the  determination  to  raise  it,  though,  justified  and  rendered  necessary  by  the 
liicilities  and  incitements  to  study  which  the  college  affords  them,  has  (as  we  doubt  not  it  has) 
been  in  a great  measure  suggested  by  the  attainments  by  which  they  are  now  so  rapidly  and 
so  generally  distinguished.  We  are  also  satisfied,  diat  the  determination  to  raise  the  standard 
of  merit  will  not  deprive  any  gendeman  of  the  reward  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
obtained,  but  that  a short  continuance  of  the  same  laudable  exertions  by  which  the  one  degree 
of  proficiency  is  required  will  uniformly  secure  die  other;  and  that  (in  as  far  as  this  new  rule 
applies  personally  to  the  junior  civil  servants)  its  only  effect,  besides  that  of  extending  their 
proficiency,  will  be  to  enhance  in  the  same  proportion  the  honorary  value  of  the  reward  to 
which  their  proficiency  is  to  entitle  them. 

151.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  examination  e nabled  die  Board  of  Superintendence  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  regarding  the  respective  merits  of  die  gentlemen  who  appeared 
before  them;  and  the  detailed  report  which  they  submitted  to  us  left  us  no  difficulty  in 
expressing  un  entire  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  which  l h'-'v  laid  formed. 

160.  On 
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1 60.  On  reviewing  the  excellent  effects  which  have  even  at  this  early  period  resulted  from  the  

college  of  Fort  St  George,  il  is  to  us  a source  of  the  sincerest  gratification,  thal  the  only  evil  to  Appendix  (L.) 

which  we  apprehended  flint  the  institution  was  at  all  likely  to  give  rise,  has  not,  in  any  degree,  

been  experienced.  Your  junior  civil  servants  at  this  presidency,  so  far  from  having  been  led  (•'■'•)  ^ucr  from 
into  extravagant  habits  of  expense  by  a residence  at  Madras,  and  by  living  together  in  1 7 °vL 

greater  numbers  than  formerly,  were  never  before  generally  distinguished  by  an  equal  8 

regard  to  economy,  or  equal  devotion  to  those  pursuits  in  which  it  is  not  more  for  their  own 
honour  and  advantage  than  for  the  best  interests  of  Lhe  public  that  they  should  be  exclusively 
engaged. 

161.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  period,  now  near  at  hand,  when  the  good 
fruits  of  the  institution  will  appear  in  the  general  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  civil 
officers  of  this  Government  with  the  languages  and  manners  of  the  people  whose  welfare  and 
happiness  are  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  in  their  laudable  zeal  for  their  interests,  as  well  ns 
for  personal  distinction  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  This  happy  result  will,  we 
trust,  be  accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  that  change  in  the  system  of  educalion  for  Madras 
sommts  at  the  honourable  Company’s  college  in  England,  which  wc  look  the  liberty  to  suggest 
to  your  honourable  Court  in  our  general  letter,  dated  the  10th  January  last. 

162.  According  to  a rule  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  to  have  temporary 
effect,  with  regard  to  the  superior  allowances  for  proficiency  in  the  study  of  tlio  native  lan- 
guages, we  have  determined  that  the  salary  of  100  pagodas  per  month  shall  bo  granted  only 
to  those  gentlemen,  who,  besides  passing  a successful  examination  in  one  language,  shall  have 
made  satisfactory  proficiency  in  another ; and  that  die  salary  of  75  pagodas  per  month  shall 
be  granted  for  any  instance  of  particular  or  of  general  merit  which,  ou  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendence,  may  appear  to  the  Governor  in  Council  deserving  of  such  a 
reward. 

165.  Wc  have  from  time  to  time  authorized  the  Board  of  Superintendence  to  entertain  and 
to  discharge  the  extra  teachers,  ns  they  were  required  or  otherwise ; and  we  have  also  per- 
miticd  them  to  hire  for  three  years  a commodious  house,  at  a monthly  rent  of  100  pngodas, 
the  house  being  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  owner.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  shall  cause  an 
account  to  be  prepared  of  the  actual  expense  incurred  for  the  college,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  satisfy  your  honourable  Court  of  the  moderate  scale  on  which  all  its  establishments  have 
been  regulated. 


(55.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  5th  March,  1813. 

Par.  71.  We  transmit  as  a number  in  the  packet,  the  report  of  die  proceedings  of  the  (55.)  Letter  from 
Board  of  Superintendence  for  the  college  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  has  been  drawn  up  lor  Madras, & March 
the  information  of  your  honourable  Court,  and  we  request  your  attention  to  the  rules  which 
have  been  adopted  for  tlie  conduct  of  that  institution. 

72.  We  trust  your  honourable  Court  will  particularly  approve  of  the  provision  made  for 
instructing  the  junior  civil  servants  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Government,  the  history  of 
India,  and  the  religions,  laws,  manners  and  customs  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  lhe  Peuinsula 
are  distinguished.  The  Board  have  been  authorized  to  purchase  whatever  books  lliey  may 
consider  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  at  their  request,  have  been  furnished  with  a copy  of 
the  work  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  transmitted  to  your  honourable  Court. 

73.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  supreme  Government  for  a fount  of  Persian  types; 
and  the  College  Board  have  received  sanction  for  the  expense  of  casting  a fount  of  Teloogoo 
and  Canarese  types,  which  is  estimated  at  less  than  400  pagodas,  and  have  been  authorized 
to  procure  from  England  the  letters  required  to  complete  their  fount  of  English  type  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  100/. 

77.  From  a statement  submitted  by  the  Civil  Auditor,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  deducting  Cons.  23  January, 
the  allowances  of  die  junior  civil  servants  attached  to  the  college  (an  expense  which  would 

have  been  incurred  though  that  institution  had  not  existed),  and  the  contingent  charges 
which  arc  not  liable  to  be  incurred  again,  the  whole  expense  attending  the  college,  during 
the  year  1812,  has  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  pagodas  5,569.  21.  15.  or  about  464  pagodas 
per  month.  From  this  sum  ought  moreover  to  he  deducted  the  expense  which  attended  the 
former  establishment  of  the  Mndrissa,  amounting  to  pagodas  331  per  mensem,  which  would 
leave  an  additional  expense  of  no  more  than  pagodas  133  per  mensem  on  account  of  the 
college.  Neither  is  this  expense  to  be  wholly  considered  as  additional,  for  two-thirds  of  its 
amount  are  incurred  for  native  teachers,  who  must  have  been  entertained  by  the  junior  civil 
servants  themselves,  lmd  not  lire  institution  of  the  college  enabled  them  without  expense  to 
procure  more  competent  teachers  than  they  could  before  have  procured  at  any  expense  which 
they  might  have  been  willing  to  incur.  So  moderate  a charge  for  so  important  an  object,  we 
feel  assured  will  readily  be  sanctioned  and  approved  by  your  honourable  Court,  and  will 
obtain  for  us  an  acknowledgment  that,  in  prosecuting  the  purposes  for  which  the  college  was 
instituted,  we  have  strictly  conformed  to  that  regard  for  economy  which  at  the  outset  we  pro- 
fessed to  entertain. 

78.  The  only  permanent  increase  of  expense  which  has  taken  place,  subsequently  to  the* 
period  to  which  the  statement  prepared  by  the  CiviL  Auditor  refers,  is  that  of  the  sum  added 
to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  which  on  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  to  which  we  request  the  attention  of  your  honourable  Court,  has 

been  raised  to  the  sum  of  150  pngodas  per  month.  Wc  are  satisfied  that  this  reward  is  well  Con?.  2 Februnrw 
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earned  by  the  secretary,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  receive  the  sanction  of  your  honourable 
Court. 

79.  We  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  observing  the  continued  good  effects  of  the  college; 
in  expressing  again  our  acknowledgments  lor  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  Hoard  of  Super- 
intendence: and  in  commending  and  encouraging  the  talents,  the  assiduity,  and  the  honour- 
able spirit  of  emulation,  by  which  the  jtinior  civil  servants  attached  to  it  are  so  generally,  and 
in  some  instances,  so  eminently  distinguished. 

81.  We  are  sincerely  gratified  by  the  assurance  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  that 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  students  were  free  from  any  pecuniary  obligation  whatever, 
the  debts  which  a lew  of  them  had  incurred',  were  in  general  inconsiderable,  and  did  not  in 
any  instance  call  for  particular  remark.  The  honourable  principles  in  respect  of  expense,  by 
which  their  conduct  is  governed,  besides  being  calculated  essentially  to  promote  their  own 
comfort  and  prosperity,  reflect  a high  degree  of  credit  upon  their  characters,  and  joined  to  the 
talents  and  attainments  which  some  of  them  have  exhibited,  constitute  the  best  qualification 
for  those  offices  of  importance  and  responsibility  which  in  the  course  of  their  service  they 
may  be  called  to  fill. 


(5Q/) EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  3d  June  1814. 

(56.)  Letter  to  Para.  223.  In  our  public  dispatch  of  2d  April  1813,  we  expressed  our  approbation  of  the 

Madras  Govern-  institution  of  a college  at  your  presidency.  The  economical  principles  upon  which  it  was 
meat, 3 June  1814.  rataklisiied,  and  which  were  indispensable  to  induce  us  to  confirm  it,  wo  are  glad  to  observe, 
from  the  243d  and  following  paragraphs  of  the  report  from  the  College  Board,  dated 
1st  January  1813,  have  not  been  departed  from;  since  it  appears  that  the  charges  for  the  year 

1812,  after  deducting  pagodas  4,489,  on  account  of  contingent  charges  which  are  not  likely  to 
be  incurred  again;  and  pagodas  1,680,  the  expense  of  the  former  establishment  at  the 
Madrissa,  amounted  only  to  3,401  pagodas,  or  283  pagodas  per  month;  and  this  sum  we 
observe,  includes  the  establishment  for  the  press  and  other  items  not  in  contemplation  at  the 
period  when  the  college  was  originally  instituted.  We  expect  that  you  will  continue  to  pay 
the  strictest  regard  to  economy  in  all  your  proceedings  connected  with  the  institution  in 
question,  and  for  our  directions  upon  this  particular  point  we  refer  you  to  the  43d  paragraph 
of  our  above-mentioned  dispatch  of  the  2d  April  1813. 

224.  Having  perused  the  statement  coniained  in  the  paragraphs  now  before  us,  and  in 
paragraphs  71  & 82  of  your  subsequent  dispatch  in  this  department,  dated  the  5tli  March 

1813,  regarding  the  progress  of  our  junior  servants  in  the  study  of  the  country  languages, 
wo  fully  participate  in  the  satisfaction  you  have  expressed  at  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  establishment  of  a college  at  your  Presidency,  as  evinced  in  the  several  instances  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  and  tlio  general  spirit  of  emulation  prevalent  in  the  institution  which  every 
sticceeding  report  of  the  half  yearly  examinations  has  brought  to  your  observation ; and  we 
remark,  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  assurance  given  in  the  IGOth  paragraph  of  the  letter  now 
under  consideration,  that  so  far  from  the  students  having  been  led  into  extravagant  habits  of 
expense,  an  evil  which  you  apprehend  might  arise  from  their  residence  at  Madras,  aud  living 
together  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly ; they  were  never  before  generally  distinguished 
by  an  equal  regard  to  economy  or  equal  devotion  to  their  studies,  a circumstance  creditable 
to  the  young  men,  aud  honourable  to  the  authority  under  which  they  arc  placed ; and  we  trust 
that  the  principles  which  appear  to  govern  their  conduct  in  these  respects  will  continue  to  bo 
inculcated  by  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  as  not  only  affecting  the  credit  of  the  institution 
but  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  .the  students  themselves. 

225.  We  regret  tliat  any  exception  should  have  occurred  to  die  general  disposition  which 

prevails  among  the  students  to  acquire  those  attainments,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  college 
to  promote;  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  pre- 

cluded all  hope  of  his  making  any  satisfactory  progress  in  his  studios  by  a longer  continuance 
at  the  institution;  and  therefore  we  approve  of  his  having  been  removed  from  it,  and  placed 
under  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  ziilah  of  Verdachellum.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
remark,  that  the.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  of  the  21st  January  1813,  has 
not  entirely  satisfied  us  that  his  avowed  ignorance  of  the  languages  was.  the  consequence  of 
absolute  inattention  ; the  disposition  which  his  request  to  join  the  college  displayed  to  qualify 
himself  for  examination,  would  incline  us,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, rather  to  ascribe  it  to  a want  of  that  pecuBar  talent  which  alone  can  he  expected  to 
ensure  success  in  this  particular  study. 

226.  Your  proceedings,  connected  with  the  important  object  of  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  the  country  languages  by  our  junior  civil  servants,  we  generally  approve,  as  well  as  the 
rules  you  have  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the  college,  recorded  upon  your  consultation  ot 
the  2d  February  1813:  upon  some  part  of  these  rules,  however,  we  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  remark,  in  the  reply  we  propose  to  make  to  your  suggestion  regarding  the  couvse 
of  study  at  our  college  at  Huiloybury. 

, 227.  With  reference  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  45th  paragraph  of  our  public  dis- 
patch of  tlte  2d  April  1813,  we  arc  glad  to  remark,  that  in  the  rules  established  for  die 
Madras  College,  you  have  modified  your  original  resolution  regarding-  the  penalty  which 
should  follow  a,  failure  on  the  part  ol'  any  of  our  junior  servants  to  obtain  a competent  pro- 
ficiency in  the  languages.  We  find  in  tlte  21st' section  of  those  rules  it  is  declared,  that 
contumacious  neglect  of  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  students,  will  vender  the  party  liable 
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to  expulsion  from  the  college,  and  that  such  expulsion  would  he  held  to  be  a disqualification 
from  promotion  to  offices  of  importance  or  emolument  in  the  service,  unless  his  -subsequent 
conduct  should  atone  for  his  contumacy.  This  declaration  meets  with  our  entire  approbation. 
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(57.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  22d  July  1814. 

Para.  14.  A knowledge  of  the  vernacular  dialects  of  die  Peninsula  is  so  necessary  a qunli-  (57.)  Letier  to 
fication  for  a proper  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  our  servants  in  the  Madras,  22  July 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments,  that  we  approve  of  the  attention  you  have  directed  to  this  1814. 
subject.  We  would,  however,  have  it  established  as  a principle,  that  the  study  he  considered 
rather  with  a view  to  the  despatch  of  real  business,  than  to  the  attainment  or  n proficiency  ill 
literature.  The  elementary  works  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  commit  to  the  press  should 
previously  undergo  a careful  revision,  by  persons  properly  qualified  for  the  task.  Those 
selected  for- class-books  should  chiefly  consist  of  historical  or  biographical  memoirs,  of  which 
we  are  taught  to  believe  Colonel  Mackenzie  possesses  an  ample  collection. 

15.  We  have  directed  our  serious  attention  to  your  observations  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  languages  taught  at  our  college  of  Hertford,  for  the  civil  servants  at  your  establish- 
ment, and  to  the  alterations  you  suggest  in  the  studies  conducted  there. 

16.  The  reasons  by  which  you  have  supported  your  recommendation  appear  to  us  very 
satisfactory ; and  we  shall,  in  consequence,  direct  that  the  students  destined  for  Madras  shall 
be  specially  required  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  leaving  them 
an  option  of  directing  their  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Hittcloostanee  or  the  Persian, 
but  prescribing  die  study  of  the  Sanscrit  as  their  primary  duty. 

17.  With  a view  of  further  stimulating  our  servants  to  the  attainment  of  that  language,  we 
direct  that  the  same  encouragement  be  held  out  to  them  for  proficiency  in  it,  as  we  have 
authorized  to  be  given  for  acquirements  in  I he  other  native  languages,  in  the  44th  paragraph 
of  our  letter  to  you  in  this  department,  of  the  2d  April  1813.  We  shall  expect  an  early  com- 
munication from  you  of  the  effect  of  the  regulations  which  you  have  adopted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  College  Committee;  and  shall  therefore  abstain  from  any  observations  upon 
them,  until  we  have  your  report 


(58.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  31st  December  1813. 

Par.  115.  The  two  main  objects  of  die  institution  of  the  college,  which  were,  to  apply  the  ^53^  Letter  fl0m 
zealous  and  undivided  attention  of  the  junior  civil  servants  to  the  study  of  the  native  lan-  Moiras,  31  Dec. 
guages,  and  to  correct  the  preference  formerly  given  to  the  study  of  such  of  those  languages  ns  1813. 
are  least  useful  to  the  public  service,  may  now  be  considered  as  having  been  folly  attained. 

116.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  the  attainment  of  the  other  objects  ol  the 
college,  subsidiary  to  those  above  stated,  will  appear  from  the  papers  to  be  found  on  our  pro- 
ceedings noted  in  the  margin.  Competent  teachers  of  the  different  languages  have  been 
provided ; steps  have  been  taken  for  procuring  or  improving  the  requisite  elementary  books, 
and  a literary  spirit  lias  been  excited  among  some  of  the  natives  attached  to  the  college. 

118.  It  would  be  a subject  of  regret  as  much  to  your  honourable  Court  as  to  tins  Govern- 
ment, if  the  emulation  which  has  been  excited  in  ihe  minds  of  the  younger  civil  servants  of 
this  establishment,  to  excel  in  the  study  of  the  native  languages,  were  to  cease;  and  the  same 
means  by  which  it  may  at  present  be  preserved,  might  then  prove  ineffectual  to  revive  it 
The  Board  of  Superintendence  expressed  their  opinion  in  such  strong  terms,  and  formed  it 
apparently  on  such  good  grounds,  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  reward  of  1,000  pagodas 
for  high  proficiency  iu  the  native  languages;  they  considered  that  reward  so  essential  to  the 
spirit  by  which  the  studies  of  the  gentlemen  under  their  care  are  happily  animated,  that,  per- 
suaded your  honourable  Court  will  accede  to  their  recommendation,  and  apprehensive  lest 
a temporary  discontinuance  of  the  reward  might  produce  bad  consequences,  which  its  resto- 
ration might  not  be  able  to  remove,  we  considered  ourselves  justified  in  resolving  that  the 
rewards  should  be  granted  under  the  modification  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendence, 
pending  a reference  on  the  subject  to  your  honourable  Court;  and  that  the  terms  on  which 
gentlemen  should  be  entitled  to  that  reward,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  allowances  of  the 
college  and  to  the  medals  proposed  by  the  Board,  should  he  those  which  are  specified  in  the 
•25th  paragraph  of  the  Board’s  letter,  to  which  we  beg  leave  particularly  to  refer.  We  con- 
ceive that  die  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  to  receive  the  reward,  will  afford 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  country  a manifold  compensation  for  the  expense  attending  it; 
and  we  have  also  particular  satisfaction  in  recording  our  opinion  that  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  college,  are  by  their  exemplary  demeanour,  as  well  as  by 
their  zealous  prosecution  of  their  studies,  entitled  to  every  indulgence  which  the  liberality  of 
your  honourable  Court  may  extend  to  them. 

119.  We  have  desired  the  Board  of  Superintendence  to  communicate  with  the  Mint-master 
regarding  the  preparation  of  suitable  medals. 
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Appendix  (L.)  (59.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  College  Board  at  Madras  to  the  Governor  in 

Council,  dated  November  20,  18J  3. 

(50.)  Letter  from  , 

tlie  College  Bonn!  Para.  7.  The  Court  of  Directors,  after  desiring  that  the  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas 
at  Mudrus,  20  Nov.  shall  cease,  altogether,  proceed  to  slate,  “ We  conceive  [lie  most  eligible  mode  of  remuneration’ 
1813.  die  exertions  of  our  servants,  who  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  proficiency  in 

the  languages  of  die  country,  will  be  found  in  their  appointment  to  those  situations  for  which 
they  may  have  become  qualified  by  their  studies  and  acquirements.” 

8.  A comparative  view  of  the  appointments  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  with  the 
examinations  during  the  same  period,  must  sufficiently  evince  the  marked  attention  which  has 
been  paid  by  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  encourage  the  successful  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  by  the  mode  of  remuneration  above  described.  But,  notwithstanding  ihe 
confidence  which  this  must  inspire,  we  think  there  arc  too  strong  grounds  for  the  apprehension 
entertained  by  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  Council, 
on  the  despatch  under  consideration,  that  the  “ discontinuance  of  the  reward  of  one  thousand 
pagodas  for  distinguished  proficiency  in  the  studies  pursued  at  the  college  may  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  it.” 

9.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Government,  convinced  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  a knowledge  of  the  native  languages  among  their  executive  officers,  have  held 
out  the  promise  of  promotion,  as  an  inducement  to  the  members  of  the  civil  service  to  apply 
to  the  study  of  them ; but  previously  to  the  grant  of  the  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas, 
in  the  year  1797,  the  civil  servants  on  this  establishment,  with  very  few  exceptions  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  any  Asiatic  language,  either  foreign  or  vernacular,  in  use  on  the 
coast.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  many  have  applied  to  this  study,  and  by  extraordinary 
labour  and  exertion  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  a considerable  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
assisted,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindoostiuiee,  by  the  facilities 
afforded  on  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  but  encouraged  principally  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  either  the  reward  itself  or  the  distinction  attending  it.  Nor  is  the 
effect  on  the  service,  of  die  motive  thus  excited,  to  be  estimated  only  by  reference  to  the 
number  of  persons  on  whom  tbe  reward  bas  been  actually  bestowed : by  some  of  those  known 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  Asiatic  languages  the  reward  was  never  demanded,  their  early 
rise  in  the  service  reducing  it,  with  respect  to  them,  from  an  honorary  distinction,  intimately 
connected  with  the  hope  of  promotion,  to  a mere  consideration  of  pecuniary  emoluments; 
others  also,  although  they  never  arrived  at  that  proficiency  which  entitled  them  to  apply  for 
the  reward,  attained,  in  different  degrees,  such  knowledge  as  effectually  to  control  an  inter- 
preter, though  they  might  not  always  be  able  to  dispense  with  his  aid. 

10.  On  more  ambitious  motives  the  prospect  of  promotion,  however  distant,  will  no  doubt 
operate  with  its  accustomed  force,  and  to  such,  therefore,  the  certainty  of  promotion  adequate 
to  their  acquirements  will  be  a sufficient  motive  for  exertion ; but  an  institution  like  that  of 
the  college  at  Madras,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  humun  nature,  must  provide 
motives  of  u different  kind  for  tempers  of  a different  order;  so  that  the  hope  of  distinction, 
the  fear  of  disgrace,  or  even  the  mere  desire  of  emolument,  operating  variously  on  various 
dispositions,  may  all  have  the  same  final  tendency,  and  be  productive,  though  in  different 
degrees,  of  the  same  effects. 

11.  Satisfied  that  tbe  restraint  necessarily  attendant  on  systematic  study  is  not  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  young  men  who  have  readied  that  period  of  life  which  the  majority  to  those 
attached  to  the  college  have  attained,  and  convinced  by  experience,  that  greater  inducements 
than  the  distant  prospect  of  promotion,  or  of  the  honorary  reward  alone,  were  necessary  to 
excite  general  attention  to  the  study  of  the  languages  peculiar  to  the  Soutli  of  India,  we 
endeavoured,  by  Combining  increased  allowances  with  the  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas, 
to  oppose  certain  immediate  and  progressive  advantages  to  present  constraint  and  incon- 
venience, to  inspire  a general  spirit  of  emulation  by  holding  out  inducements  suited  to  tbe 
feelings  of  each  student;  and  so  far  have  we  succeeded,  that  among  the  junior  branches  of 
the  service  originally  placed  under  our  superintendence,  very  few  are  to  be  found,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  the  vernacular  lanyuages  of  the  Peninsula,  and  many  have  advanced 
to  high  proficiency  in  oriental  philology. 

12.  When  a fair  prospect  has  thus  opened  to  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  essentially 
conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people,  to  the  character  of  the  Government, 
and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state, — an  object  so  anxiously  desired  also  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  themselves, — we  should  bo  wanting  in  our  duty  to  their  true  interests,  did  we  not 
strongly  recommend  to  Government  the  expediency  of  a farther  reference  to  the  honourable 
Coin't,  and,  until  the  result  of  that  reference  he  known,  die  urgency  of  modifying  their  orders, 
which,  if  carried  implicitly  into  effect,  we  are  persuaded  must  infallibly  tend  to  distress  tho 
emulative  ardour  so  happily  excited  among  their  junior  civil  servants  upon  the  coast. 

24.  We  arc  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  continuing  tho  reward,  alterations  might  be  made, 
which,  while  they  satisfy  the  Court  of  Directors  that  due  attention  has  been  paid  io  the  spirit 
ot  their  instructions,  shall  not  subtract  from  the  moiive  to  exertion,  under  the  influence  of 
which  tho  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  languages  has  of  late  been  so  greatly  extended  among 
their  servants  of  this  establishment.  We  accordingly  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Governor  in  Council  the  following  arrangement,  under  which  we  would  propose  that  the 
increased  allowances  and  the  honorary  reward  should  for  the  future  he  granted. 

. 25.  We 
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25.  We  recommend, — • 

I'  irst.  I Imt  the  lowest  of  the  incrensed  ullownnecs  (75  pagodas  per  mensem)  continue  Appendix  (L.) 

to  Ijc  granted,  as  authorized  l)y  the  Minutes  of  Council  under  iLvte  the  11th  August  

18 1*2,  tor  any  instance  ot  general  or  particular  merit  which,  on  the  recommendation  of  (•’9*)  better  from 
the  Board,  may  appear  to  he  deserving  of  such  reward.  ti  e Collide  Board 

Secondly.  That  an  honorary  medal  be  granted  nt  the  half-yearly  examinations  to  Noi‘* 

each  of  the  students  who  may  pass  such  an  examination  us  would  ’ heretofore,  under  ” lS' 
the  College  rules,  have  entitled  him  to  the  reward  of  1,000  pagodas. 

Thirdly.  1 hat  the  highest  allowance  (100  pagodas  per  mensem)  he  granted  for  such 
proficiency  in  two  languages  as,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dence, may  appear  to  merit  this  increased  reward. 

Fourthly.  That  on  quitting  the.  college,  the  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas  ho 
granted  to  each  student,  who,  within  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  shall  have 
obtained  one  or  more  of  the  honorary  medals,  shall  have  received  tlic  highest  rate  of 
allowance,  shall  have  passed  a satisfactory  examination  in  the  Regulations,  shall  have 
delivered  to  the  Board  nt  least  two  themes  prepared  under  the  College  Rules,  and 
shall  be  recommended  to  Government  by  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  for  general 
propriety  of  conduct  while  attached  to  the  institution. 

•2G.  I his  arrangement  will  provide  a regular  gradation  of  reward  according  to  proficiency  ; 
the  circumstance  regarding  which  the  honourable  Court  have  particularly  expressed  their 
disapprobation,  namely,  the  grant,  of  the  donation  of  1,000  pagodas  more  than  once  to  the 
same  individual  will  never  occur;  the  reward,  the  prospect  of  which  will  excite  the  industry 
of  nil,  will  he  granted  to  those  only  who  aro  capable  of  the  great  increased  exertions  which 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  it.  It  will  be  granted  also  at  the  period  when  it.  will  prove  the 
most  beneficial  to  them,  when  it  will  afford  means  of  increasing  the  conveniences  of  those 
who,  on  quitting  college,  may  remain  at  the  Presidency,  and  for  furnishing  those  appointed 
to  situations  in  the  provinces  with  the  necessaries  required  to  eunble  them  to  proceed  to 
their  stations. 


(60.)— EXTRAC  T PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
‘23d  August  1815. 

Para.  27.  Wk  have  derived  very  great  satisfaction  from  a perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  (GO.)  teller  tn 
Board  of  Superintendence,  at  observing  the  proficiency  made  by  the  students  at  the  college,  tW«dr««  Govern- 
gcnerally,  in  the  native  languages,  as  thereby  shown,  more  particularly  from  the  high  meat, 23  Aug. ISIS, 
attainments  of  those  to  whom  you  had  assigned  honorary  rewards. 

•28.  It  is  also  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  learn,  that  the  two  main  objects  in  the  institution 
of  the  college,  viz.  the  applying  the  zealous  and  undivided  attention  of  the  junior  civil 
servants  to  the  study  of  the  native  languages,  and  the  correcting  the  preference  formerly 
given  to  the  study  of  such  of  those  languages  aa  are  least  useful  to  the  public  service,  may 
now  he  considered  as  having  been  fully  attained. 

‘29.  We  hnvc  very  maturely  considered  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  to 
which  you  have  referred  us,  on  the  subject  of  our  orders  for  discontinuing  the  donation  of 
1,000  pagodas,  heretofore  granted  to  such  students  as  should  excel  in  acquirements  in  the 
native  languages. 

30.  The  inducements  held  out  to  the  students  for  due  exertion,  in  order  to  attain  pro- 
ficiency in  those  languages,  appeared  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  that  purpose,  nor 
does  it  now  appear  so  clear  to  us  that  those  students  upon  whom  these  inducements  would 
not  operate,  would  he  clT'cctnally  stimulated  by  the  farther  reward  of  1,000  pagodas. 

•31.  The  honorary  reward  of  medals,  the  increased  rates  of  allowances,  and,  dually,  the 
prospect  of  lilLing  situations  of  emolument,  consequent  upon  the  successful  exertions  of  the 
students  in  your  college,  still  appear  to  us  as  affording  strong  grounds  for  excitement. 

32.  By  the  rules  of  the  college,  we  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  allowances  made  to  the 
students,  they  are  found,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  service,  lodgings  at  the  Company’s 
expense,  or  else  receive  ail  allowance  of  10  pagodas  a month  for  house-rent,  which  may 
certainly  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  the  amount  to  their  monthly  salaries,  so  that  their 
situations  are,  in  fact,  upon  a better  footing  than  by  the  statement  in  the  report  of  ihe 
Board  of  Superintendence  they  would  appear  to  be  pluced,  and  upon  which  the  Board  seem 
to  ground  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  donation  of  1,000  pagodas. 

33.  The  sufficiency,  or  inadequacy,  however,  of  the  writers’  allowances,  we  consider  as 
a distinct  question  from  the  donation  of  the  1,000  pagodas,  which  latter  was  doubtless 
intended  aa  a reward  exclusively  for  high  attainments  in  oriental  literature,  without  any 
reference  to  the  amount  of  their  general  allowances. 

34.  As,  however,  you  appear  to  he  apprehensive  that  the  carrying  our  orders  for  the 
entire  discontinuance  of  this  donation  into  effect,  would  be  hazarding  all  the  benefits  which 
huye  already  resulted  from  the  present  system  of  the  college  management,  we  shall  not 
object,  under  those  circumstances,  to  your  substituting  the  modified  scale  of  rewards  which 
you  have  proposed  in  the  room  of  that  which  we  had  ordered  to  be  abolished,  but  which  we 
direct  shall  not  in  any  case  whatever  be  exceeded. 


(445.— I.)  4 s (61.)— EXTRACT 
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(61.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  From  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  to  the  Court 
oF  Directors,  tinted  April  30,  1816. 

51.  We  informed  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  our  full  concurrence  in  the  feelings  of 
concern  which  they  had  expressed,  on  account  of  the  expensive  habits  into  which  some  of  the 
gentlemen  at  the  college  had  unhappily  fallen;  and  of  our  resolution,  should  they  persevere 
in  habits  of  that  nature,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  be  considered  likely  to  prove  most 
effectual  in  checking  an  evil,  which  alone  would  prove  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution. 


(62.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  dated  September  26,  1816. 

119.  In  consequence  of  the  inattention  to  study  manifested  by  three  of  the  young  gentlemen 
whose  names  we  deem  it  unnecessary  tit  present  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  and  of  the 
expensive  habits  into  which  dtey  appeared  to  have  fallen,  the  College  Board  recommended 
that  they  should  be  sent,,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  to  prosecute  their  studies  under  the 
superintendence  of  such  gentlemen  as  Government  should  judge  fit,  in  any  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  Tamil  language,  which  was  the  object  of  their  studies,  was  current.  We  entirely 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  recommendation,  and  it  lias  accordingly  been  adopted. 


(63.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  dated  27th  January  1817. 

31.  The  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Regulations  attracted  our  notice  and  appro- 
bation, and  we  bad  particular  satisfaction  in  observing  the  favourable  nature  of  the  report  of 
the  College  Board  with  respect  to  the  practice  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  young  men 
attached  to  the  institution. 


(64.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  in  Council 
at  Madras,  dated  23d  January  1818. 

42.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  an  increase  in  the  college  expenses  for  the  year  1814,  of 
pagodas  1,781.  4.  43E  beyond  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  in- 
creased establishment  of  native  teachers,  entertained  in  consequence  of  a greater  number  of 
junior  civil  servants  having  commenced  the  study  of  a second  language.  Whilst,  we  are 
desirous  that  the  efficiency  of  the  college  should  be  fully  maintained,  we  are  anxious  that 
no  additional  expense  be  incurred  on  account  thereof,  which  can  possibly  be  avoided. 


(05.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
13th  September  1820. 

4.  We  have  perused  with  much  satisfaction  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  paragraphs  noted 
in  the  margin,  and  we  perceive  with  pleasure,  that  several  of  the  students  therein  men- 
tioned have  obtained  ihe  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas  for  high  proficiency  in  the 
native  languages.  We  have  particularly  noticed  the  report  or  the  Board  of  Superintendence 
for  the  college,  dnted  the  20th  June  1818,  as  to  the  result  of  the  first  examination  for  the 
year  1818,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  great  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  students  in  general 
to  the  practice  of  economy,  that  there  had  seldom  been  recorded  so  mauy  instances  of  rapid 
progress  ns  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  that  a general  spirit  of  application  charac- 
terized the  junior  civil  servants  in  particular.  Such  a result  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
students,  anti  of  course  gratifying  to  us.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  three  gen- 
tlemen, who  at  a former  period,  as  we  wore  concerned  to  notice,  had  been  temporarily 
removed  from  the  institution  for  improper  behaviour,  have  since  distinguished  themselves 
by  industry,  application,  aud  general  good  conduct. 

6.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  there  was  an  actual  reduction  of  pagodas  2, 1 56  in  the  charges 
during  the  year  1817,  evincing  a laudable  attention  to  economy. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  for  the  college,  for 
the  formation  ol  a good  college  library,  we  are  disposed  to  give  the  project  every  reason- 
able encouragement;  hut  we  cannot  consent  to  an  annual  expense  of  1,000  pagodas  being 
incurred  for  that  purpose. 

8.  We  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  our  junior  civil  servants  being  required  to 
possess  a knowledge  of  the  general  history  and  principles  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  British  India,  and  with  tile  view  of  enabling  us  to  comply  with  the  recommendation 
ol  the  College  Board,  for  sending  out  to  them  a collection  of  the  best  European  authors,  we 
desire  that  you  will  call  upon  them  to  furnish  us  with  a specific  catalogue  of  the  existing 
college  library,  and  with  a list  of  such  works  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  immediately  neces- 
sary to  complete  it.  We  also  authorize  the  College  Board,  in  future,  to  make  application 
to  us,  through  your  Government,  for  such  farther  supply  of  books  as  they  may  occasionally 
require.  When  we  are  in  possession  of  the  documents  which  we  have  called  for,  we  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  add  or  diminish  the  list,  os  in  our  judgment  may  appear  most  expedient. 

9,  As 
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9.  As  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  die  best  manuscripts  in  the  various  oriental  languages  

studied  at  the  college,  we  are  of  opinion  that  their  selection  may  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  Appendix  (L.) 

the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  whenever  such  literary  productions  mav  be  

absolutely  wanted,  your  authority  for  their  purchase  being,  of  course,  previously  obtained.  (•’5.)  L tier  to 
We  expect,  however,  that  the  sum  to  be  expended  on  this  account  will  be  confined  within  Mudm,  13  Sept, 
moderate  bounds,  and  the  amount  reported  to  us  for  our  confirmation.  1 8“0, 


(66.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  5th  March  1823. 

Para.  15.  We  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  a perusal  of  the  reports  referred  to  in  (66.)  Letter  to 
the  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin ; and  we  perceive  with  pleasure  that  ten  of  the  Minims,  5 March 
students  therein  mentioned,  have  obtained  the  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas  for  hi'di  1823. 
proficiency  in  the  native  languages.  We  have  particularly  noticed  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendence  for  the  college,  dated  the  25th  January  1819,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
second  examination  for  the  year  1818,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  junior  branch  of  the 
service  was  most  honourably  distinguished  by  an  almost  entire  freedom  from  pecuniary 
embarrassment;  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  generally  was  exemplary;  and  that  dis- 
tinguished success  had  attended  their  labours  during  the  past  year. 

16.  We  observe,  however,  with  regret,  from  the  report  of  the  College  Board  of  the  result 
of  the  first  half  yearly  examination  for  the  year  1820,  that  seven  students  had  incurred  your 
displeasure  for  having,  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings,  indulged  in  habits  of  extrava- 
gance, and  we  approve  of  the  measure  which  you  adopted  in  regard  to  them  respectively. 

17.  As  it  appears  that  the  rules  which  were  framed  for  the  conduct  of  the  college,  on  its 
first  establishment,  have  undergone  various  modifications,  and  had  become  in  many  par- 
ticulars no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  institution,  we  entirely  approve  of 
the  College  Board  having  entered  upon  a revision  of  them.  We  have  attentively  con- 
sidered the  new  regulations,  and  they  appear  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  to  attain  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

18.  We  observe  that  the  expenses  of  the  college,  for  the  three  years  under  review,  were 
as  follows ; viz. 

In  1818  - - - - - - - R‘58,296 

1819  65,439 

1820  - 57,880 


(67.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
4th  February  1824. 

Para.  100.  We  have  perused  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  noted  in  the  (67.)  Letter  to 
margin,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  ten  students  therein  mentioned  have  been  Madras,  4th  Feb. 
found  qualified  for  the  public  service,  and  that  four  of  them  have  obtained  the  honorary 
reward  of  3,500  rupees  for  high  proficiency  in  the  native  languages.  We  are  much  gratified 
to  find,  that  the  attention  to  economy  paid  by  the  students  in  general,  lias  been  such  as  to 
attract  your  notice  and  approbation. 

101.  We  observe  that  the  expenses  of  the  college,  in  the  under-mentioned  years,  were  as 
follows;  viz. 

In  1820  Ii‘57,880 

1821  -------  50,342 

1822  47,661 

by  which  we  perceive  with  pleasure,  that  there  was  an  actual  reduction  in  the  charges  of 
the  college,  in  the  year  1822  of  R‘ 10,219. 


(68.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
8th  February  1826. 

Para.  38.  The  result  of  the  examinations,  during  the  period  specified,  is  on  the  whole  satis-  (68.)  Letter  to 
factory.  Seven  students  appear  to  have  been  declared  qualified  for  the’  public  service,  six  Madras,  8 Feb. 
of  whom  have  obtained  the  honorary  reward  of  3,500  rupees;  and  we  observe  that  only  one  ' 
gentleman  is  stated  to  labour  under  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  any  considerable  extent. 


(69.) — MEMORANDUM  by  A.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.  respecting  the  College  of  Ma  Ims. 
given  to  Sir  7 hamas  Munro. 

1.  From  being  the  only  member  of  the  College  Board,  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Com-  (69.) Memorandum 
mittee  of  Public  Instruction,  1 have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  equally  conversant  by  4.  D.  Campbell, 
with  the  views  of  both,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  avail  myself  of  the  permission  1 L-q. 

obtained  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  remarks,  suggested  by  the  proposal  to 
provide  a building  for  the  accommodation,  not  only  of  the  establishments  at  present  under 
the  Board  of  Superintendence  for  the  college,  but  of  those  also  which  are  now  to  be  formed 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  It  has  been  resolved,  that  the  head  native  masters  at  the  college  shall  continue  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  classes,  and  to  the  natives  studying  under 

(445.— I.)  4 s 2 them 
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them  the  respective  languages  which  they  profess  to  tench,  whether  as  candidates  for  the 

Appendix  (JL)  situation  of  teacher  to  the  junior  civil  servants,  or  with  other  views,  in  the  stuno  manner  as 

has  been  hitherto  usual,  under  the  directions  of  the  college,  and  their  secretary;  whilst 

Education  of  under  the  committee  and  their  secretary,  the  same  headmasters  sire  to  instruct  the  enndi- 

Cwl  Sman's.  dates  for  the  situation  of  collectorato  teachers  in  the  provinces,  and  those  for  the  situation 

of  district  teachers  also,  at  the  Presidency  itself. 

3.  Perhaps  no  oilier  arrangement  could  have  been  suggested  which  would  equally  have 
combined  efficiency  with  economy;  but  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  college 
details,  lends  me  to  anticipate  much  inconvenience  from  the  head  masters  being  thus  placed, 
and  obliged  to  act,  under  two  distinct  authorities,  each  naturally  zealous  for  its  own  depart- 
ment. The  two  secretaries,  with  even  the  most  cordial  mutual  feelings,  can  luirdly,  under 
such  circumstances,  avoid  some  collision;  and  the  head  masters  distracted  by  different, 
perhaps  opposite  orders,  will  feel  greatly  embarrassed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Indeed,  as  the  present  channel  of  communication  between  the  two  Boards,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  submitting  my  opinion  that  they  cannot  act  in  unison,  without  a more  intimate 
connection  between  them  than  now  exists. 

4.  This  might  be  effected,  either  by  placing  the  College  Board  under  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  as  the  examiners  in  the  college  ol’  Fort  William  are  under  the  College 
Council  there;  or  by  uniting  the  two  Boards  into  one,  and  the  duty  of  their  secretaries  in 
the  same  person. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  former  suggestion,  I would  observe,  that  the  members  of  the  College 
Board  at  Madras  are  not  paid  examiners,  like  the  professors  in  Calcutta.  They  act  gra- 
tuitously, some  of  them  have  long  watched  over  the  establishment,  which  they  have  contri- 
buted to  rear:  and  the  interposition  of  a new  authority  between  them  and  the  Government 
would  be  felt  as  ungracious  by  a body  who  deserve  well  of  the  public,  and  whose  zeal  should 
not  be  damped.  On  this  account,  the  preference  seems  due  to  some  arrangement,  which 
will  unite  the  two  Boards,  the  members  of  which,  if  placed  together,  would  stand  thus: 

Committee.  Coi.lege. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  G a aeme,  President.  

1.  Mr.  Oliver  -----  ox  officio  Mr.  M'Kerrell. 

2.  Mr.  Stokes  -------  Mr.  Campbell. 

3.  Mr.  Campbell  ------  ditto  Mr.  M‘LeocL 

4.  ---------  ditto  Mr.  Dent. 

5.  ---------  ditto  Mr.  Elliot. 

6. -  - - - - - - - - ditto  Mr.  Robertson. 

7.  ---------  - Mr.  Morris. 

8.  Mr.  M‘Lcan  * 

6.  It  is  obvious  that  ten  members  would  be  a body  unnecessarily  numerous  for  any  Board. 
Superior  authority  can  alone  best  decide  the  selection  which  would  he  made,  or  the  precise 
name  over  which  a line  of  exclusion  should  be  drawn. 

7.  This  arrangement,  could  perhaps  best  be  reconciled  to  the  individual  feelings  of  the 
excluded  members,  by  an  explanation  that  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  having  been  deemed 
requisite  for  public  objects,  and  their  joint  number  being  objectionably  great,  it  became 
absolutely  requisite  to  draw  some  line,  which  has  necessarily  excluded  the  juniors  from  the 
extended  duties  to  devolve  on  the  combined  Board ; but  under  a full  acknowledgment  of 
their  past  services,  and  with  a determination  on  the  part  of  Government  still  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  aid,  at  all  the  public  examinations  held  at  the  college. 

8.  Such  a measure  would  not  only  consolidate  in  one  body  the  control  over  all  the 
different  classes  of  natives  now  to  he  instructed  at  the  college,  but  would  remedy  the  incon- 
venience, which  I think  is  now  felt ; 1st,  from  all  the  translators  to  Government  being 

entitled  to  seats  nt  the  College  Board ; 2dly,  from  the  circumstance  of  placing  the 
Sanscrit  examiner  there  ; and,  3dly,  from  the  anomaly  of  making  the  secretary  also  a mem- 
ber, which,  as  it  formerly  originated  in  my  own  person,  I the  more  freely  venture  to  notice. 

9.  The  consequence  has  been  that  of  the  present  members  of  the  College  Board,  several 
are  of  a standing  in  tire  service  not  sufficiently  removed  from  that  of  the  students  them- 
selves; a circumstance  which  must  insensibly  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  the 
wholesome  influence  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  it  should  exercise  over  the  general  conduct 
of  the  junior  civil  servants.  1 may  he  excused  in  adding;  that  a full  me.eting  of  the  College 
Board  can  rarely  at  present  be  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  other  more  urgent  duties 
which  press  on  many  of  its  members,  as  secretaries  and  translators.  If  obtained,  it  cannot  be 
held  without  depriving  the  Board  of  Revenue,  not  only  of  one  of  its  members,  hut  of  their 
secretary  and  his  two  deputies  also,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  general  revenue  business ; and, 
without  the  most  remote  personal  allusion,  I may  mention,  as  another  contingency  which 
should  be  avoided,  that  some  of  the  junior  members  might  occasionally  he  led  into  discussions 
with  their  seniors,  not  very  consistent  with  the  relative  situations  in  which  their  other 

1 general  duties  place  them,  the  maintenance  of  which  may  materially  concern  the  good  ot 
the  public  service. 

10.  Nothing  I hope  lias  here  been  staled  which  can  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the 
talents  or  services  oi  the  junior  translators,  the  Sanscrit  examiner,  &c.  They  have  been,  and 

. may 

* r-  ^ h mu  as,  vvlio  was  Sanscrit  Examiner,  was  a Member  of  the  College  Board.  1 conclude  his 
successor  also  is. 
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may  continue  to  be,  of  very  great  public  utility;  but  this  will  be  rather  in  aiding  at  the  

periodical  examinations  held  at  the  college,  than  at-  the  discussion  of  general  questions  by'  Appendix  (L.) 
the  Hoard,  especially  of  such  as  are  connected  with  the  improved  education  of  tiro  natives.  

1 1 . For  these  reasons  I would  suggest  that  the  Hoard  of  Superintendence  for  the  college  [COAMcu-ornnd.iin 
should  hereafter  consist  of  such  gentlemen  only  us  the  Government  may  select,  and  of  none  St,  ' 

c.v  officio;  that  the  secretary  and  Sanscrit  examiner  should  not.  he  me  tubers ; but  that  they,  'l' 
mid  such  of  the  translators  to  Government  as  may  not  he  nominated  to  a seat  at  the 
united  Board,  be  directed  to  aid  the  Board  ut  all  the  periodical  examinations  held  at  the 
college;  and  thnt  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  and  such  members  of  the  present 
College  Board  as  the  Government  may  select,  be  united  into  one  body,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  both,  and  to  be  termed  “ The  College  ourd  of  Public  Instruction.” 

12.  Should  such  a plan  be  approved,  the  duties  of  the  two  secretaries  might  hereafter  be 
vested  in  the  same  person;  and,  until  this  arrangement  can  be  effected,  without  injury  to 
individual  interests,  the  two  could  act  conjointly  under  ihc  united  Board,  or  one  might  be 
made  the  deputy  of  the  ther. 

13.  I proceed  to  suggest  another  modification  of  the  present  college  rules,  by  which  tire 
public  service  would  be  still  more  materially  promoted. 

1 4.  Before  the  college  was  established,  a junior  civil  servant  on  his  arrival  at  Madras,  was 
at  once  nominated  to  a situation,  (generally  in  the  interior,)  whence  lie  was  periodically  sum- 
moned to  the  Presidency,  for  examination  in  the  native  languages,  by  a committee  annually 
appointed.  It  was  one  of  (hose  committees  which  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  college,  , 
in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  tolerable  native  teachers,  and  of  nearly  all  elementary  books 
for  the  study  of  the  native  languages,  then  loudly  and  justly  complained  of;  and  to  form  a 
more  permanent  body,  for  the  systematical  examination  of  young  men  entering  on  the  public 
service.  With  the  exception  of  this  last  duty,  the  chief  objects  of  the  college,  as  explained 
in  the  paper  suggesting  its  first  establishment,  were  to  print  anew  the  few  elementary  books 
which  then  existed;  to  encourage  by  pecuniary  rewards  the  composition  of  such  others  as 
were  required;  and  to  educate  a class  of  natives  for  the  situation  of  teacher  to  the  junior 
civil  servants.  These  objects  could  be  effected  only  by  degrees.  The  attendance  at  the 
Presidency  of  the  native  candidates  for  the  situation  of  teacher  was  requisite,  for  their  own 
education  at  the  college,  where  also  alone  could  any  elementary  books  issue  from  the  press ; 
and  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities,  as  they  were  gradually  called  into  ac- 
tion, the  junior  civil  servants  themselves  were  congregated  at  the  college  in  Madras,  \\  here 

n course  of  public  lectures  was  likewise  contemplated;  but,  from  the  want  of  professors, 
was  immediately  abandoned. 


15.  It  is  gratifying  to  look  back  and  observe  the  general  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  this  institution.  The  reprinting  at  its  press  of  the  elementary  Tamil  works,  then 
in  existence,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  others  on  that  language  by  two  of  its  students, 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Babinglon.  New  works,  illustrative  of  the  Carnataca,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  one  of  its  oldest  members,  Mr.  M'Kcrrell,  who  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reeves. 
Others  on  Teloogoo  have  been  published,  both  by  the  present  and  a former  college  secre- 
tary', whilst  two  others  of  its  students,  Mr.  Whish  and  Mr.  Vivcnsh,  are  engaged  in  similar 
works  on  the  Malayalam  and  Mahrattu  languages;  and  an  extensive  class  of  well-informed 
native  teachers,  of  nearly  everyone  of  the  numerous  languages  in  use  in  the  Peninsula,  lias 
at  length  b eu  formed,  aided  by  a subordinate  class  of  candidates  for  that  office. 


16.  Under  these  altered  circumstances,  I do  not  think  thntthe  residence  of  tliejunior  civil 
servants  at  Madras  is  longernccessary.  The  increased  facilities  for  study  which  were  formerly 
attainable  at  the  college  alone,  can  now  accompany  them  thence  into  the  interior,  whence 
they  may  periodically  return  to  the  Presidency,  for  examination  by  the  College  Board. 

17.  The  advantage  which  an  early  and  general  communication  with  the  natives  of  the 
country  gives  to  the  acquisition  of  their  languages  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  remark:  it 
also  affords  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  at  a period  of  life  when  their  novelty  gives  additional  excite- 
ment to  curiosity;  and  few  prosecute  such  inquiries  without  laying  a foundation  for  thnt 
indulgent  consideration  towards  the  nntives,  which  it  is  so  much  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  amongst  their  servants.  If,  would  likewise  enable  the  junior  civil  ser- 
vants to  obluin  an  insight  into  the  details  of  public  business,  which  may  be  sought  for  in  vain 
at  Madras  ; and  above  all,  when  a young  man  is  placed  tit  a distance  from  the  allurements 
to  dissipation,  extravagance,  and  debt,  perhaps  inseparable  from  an  I clian  metropolis,  he 
is  nl  once  removed  from  the  temptation,  or  if  it  should  present  itself,  is  deprived  of  even 
the  means  to  indulge  in  those  expensive  conveyances,  entertainments,  or  other  excesses 
which  ore  the  general  causes  of  them  pecuniary  embarrassments. 


18.  At  one  time,  removal  into  the  provinces  was  resorted  to,  only  iu  cases  of  miscon- 
duct, and  was  considered  by  the  junior  civil  servants  as  a species  of  rustication  or  disgrace. 
The  Government,  more  recently,  have  endeavoured  to  induce  it  voluntarily  ; bul  few  have 
availed  ihomselvcs  of  the  advantages  under  which  this  option  was  grunted.  All  odium, 
otherwise  attendant  on  the  removal  of  the  junior  servants  generally  into  the  interior  may 
at  once  be  avoided,  by  reverting  to  the  former  system,  of  appointing  each,  though  only 
nominally,  to  an  official  situation,  for  when  accompanied  by  office,  removal  into  the  provinces 
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becomes  an  honour  instead  of  a disgrace ; and  the  present  call  for  civil  servants  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  applying  the  proposed  measure  to  those  now  attached  to  the  college. 
By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  option  of  nomination  to  office,  either  at  the  Presidency 
or  in  the  interior,  the  Government  will  be  able  to  keep  such  few  of  their  junior  civil  servants 
at  Madras,  as  from  their  connections  there,  or  from  outer  particular  circumstances  it  may  be 
thought  advisable  to  retain  at  the  Presidency,  as  an  exception  from  the  general  rule. 

19.  Those  who  may  be  nominated  to  situations  in  the  interior,  if  placed  under  the  col- 
lectors as  assistants,  will  of  course  be  entitled,  besides  their  college  pay,  to  the  established 
tent  allowance,  which  may  even  operate  beneficially  as  some  additional  inducement  to  seek 
the  provinces.  The  salary  of  all  will  of  course  be  regulated  as  at  present,  by  proficiency 
in  their  studies;  and  if  this  outline  of  a plan  should  meet  approval,  besides  the  character  of 
tlie  officers  under  whom  the  junior  servants  are  to  be  nominated  in  the  interior,  some  oilier 
points  may  deserve  consideration,  in  fixing  the  stations  to  which  they  should  be  sent.  On 
account  of  their  health,  the  most  favourable  as  to  climate  will  no  doubt  be  preferred  ; to 
enable  il  em  conveniently  to  attend  the  periodical  examinations,  the  stations  should  not  be 
too  far  distant  from  the  Presidency  ; and  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  furnishing  them  with 
teachers,  several  studying  the  same  languages  should  be  sent  to  die  same  place. 

20.  The  college  rule  which  grants  to  a student,  on  the  inferior  rates  of  pay,  an  opportunity 
of  examination  for  higher  allowances,  every  two  months,  will  in  this  event  require  modifica- 
tion, so  as  to  give  him  that  right  only  at  the  periodical  examinations,  to  be  held  every  six 
months  : and  in  other  minor  respects,  the  present  college  rules  may  require  to  be  altered  so 
as  to  suit  the  above  suggestions ; but  this,  in  the  event  of  their  adoption,  1 am  satisfied  can 
be  done  without  any  material  difficulty. 

A.  D.  Campbell 


(70.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  dated  May  1,  1827. 

(70.)  Letter  from  20.  It  having  appeared  that  the  interests  of  the  gendemen  attached  to  the  college,  as 
the  Afadrar  Govern-  well  as  those  of  the  public  service,  require  their  being  employed  at  earlier  periods  in  the 
meat,  I May  1827.  provinces,  we  liave  acceded  to  a recommendation  of  the  College  Board,  that  the  services  of 
those  gentlemen  are,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  their  admission  into  the  insti- 
tution, to  be  considered  available  for  public  duty,  and  that  the  privilege  of  being  examined, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  increased  salaries  or  the  honorary  reward,  be  allowed  to  them 
during  the  usual  period  of  three  years. 


(71.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated 
3d  September  1828. 

(71.)  Letter  to  Para.  34.  We  have  now  before  us  the  particulars  of  three  half-yearly  examinations  of 

Madras,  3 Sept.  the  students  at  tire  college,  together  with  several  intermediate  private  examinations.  The 

1828.  result  of  them  is  highly  satisfactory,  as  they  have  shown  many  instances  of  rapid,  and  some 

of  very  considerable  proficiency,  with  very  few  of  negligence  or  incapacity.  We  are  much 
pleased,  moreover,  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  that  none  of 
the  students  are  in  debt  to  any  material  amount. 

35.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  students  at  the  college, 
so  far  as  relates  to  expense,  which  renders  it  less  necessary,  on  their  own  account,  to  shorten 
the  period  of  their  stay  at  the  Presidency,  it  is  highly  proper  that,  even  dm-ing  the  period 
which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages,  their  services 
should  be  rendered  available  to  Government,  as  far  ns  may  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  You  have  therefore  acted  judiciously  in  rendering  the  students 
eligible  to  situations  in  the  interior  so  soon  as  they  are  declared  qualified  tor  the  public 
service  in  one  language  ; the  obligation  being  still  imposed  upon  them  to  qualify  themselves 
ill  two,  within  the  prescribed  term  of  three  years,  and  without  prejudice  toany  of  the  advan- 
tages to  which  they  might  become  entided  by  completing  their  studies  in  the  college. 

36.  The  building  hitherto  occupied  by  the  college  being  out  of  repair,  and  being  no  longer 
of  sufficient  size,  you  have,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  purchased  another  house  for 
90,000  rupees,  which,  besides  answering  the  purposes  of  the  college,  will  afford  several  rooms 
for  the  library  and  museum  of  the  Literary  Society,  and  a place  for  the  meetings  of  societies 
or  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras.  Though  we  do  not  consider  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  either  for  the  Literary  Society  or  for  public  meetings,  and  although 
the  amount  of  die  purchase  money  is  considerable,  yet  ns  it  appeal's  that  a building  equally 
suitable  for  the  college,  could  not  be  either  purchased  or  erected  at  a smaller  cost,  it  is  a 
source  ol  satisfacdon  to  us,  that  by  approving  your  purchase  we  have  the  power  of  contri- 
buting to  the  convenieuce  of  the  public  at  Madras. 


(72.)— EXTRACT 
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(72.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  September  15tli,  1830. 

1.  The  revised  Rules,  made  with  a view  to  render  the  junior  servants  available  for  the 
public  Bervice  at  a more  early  period  thau  before,  appear  well  adapted  to  their  end. 

2.  The  reports  on  the  examinations  of  the  college  students  for  the  year  1828  and  the  first 
half  year  of  1829  are  satisfactory,  with  respect  to  the  proficiency  of  several  of  the  students. 
It  is  also  very  gratifying  that  some  of  them  are  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  that  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  amount  of  debt  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  inconsiderable. 


Appendix  (L.) 


(72.)  Letter  to 
Madras  Govern- 


ment, 15  Sept. 
1830. 


(73.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  29th  August  1821. 

Coi, leges  at  Bombay  and  Poona. 

Para.  59.  The  instructions  conveyed  by  your  honourable  Corn-tin  the  57th  paragraph  of  (73.)  Letter  from 
your  despatch,  dated  the  14th  of  July  1819,  in  the  Revenue  Department,  have  induced  us  llombny  Govern- 
to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a college  at  this  presidency  ; and  as  the  subject  "ient,  29  Aug. 
lias  occupied  our  serious  attention  during  the  last  year,  we  proceed  to  submit  our  pro- 
ceedings  to  your  honourable  Court. 

60.  In  ptirsuance  of  a proposition  stibmitted  to  us  by  our  President,  in  his  Minute,  dated  1820.  Pub.  Cons, 

in  June  1820,  we  nominated  a committee.*  to  frame  regulations  for  the  proposed  establish-  7 June,  fol.  833. 
ment,  taking  as  their  model  the  Code  in  force  at  Madras,  and  introducing  such  alterations  8<l  l- 

as  circumstances  might  require. 

61.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  committee  prescribed  the  acquisition  of  two  languages, 
of  which  (lie  Hindoostanee  was  an  indispensable  one,  to  every  civil  servant;  the  other,  the 
Mahratta  or  Guzzerattee;  and  while  these  were  to  be  considered  as  essen  lials  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  civil  servants,  encouragement  was  to  be  held  out  to  the  acquirement  of  Persian, 

Sanscrit,  and  Arabic,  as  advantageous  additions. 

62.  Their  attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  teachers,  the  most  Puli.  Cuus. 
advisable  courses  of  study,  the  maintaining  order,  and  the  encouraging  proficiency.  The  II  Orr.  1820. 
committee  was  subsequently  furnished  with  a sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  college  of  fol*  I '133. 

Fort  Willium,  a statement  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  professors  and  examiners,  and  a 1464. 
list  of  the  class  books  in  use;  and  with  a memorandum  of  the  establishment  at  Madras, 

drawn  up  to  the  latest  period. 

63.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  committee  submitted  to  us  a plan  of  the  college  to  be  1821.  Pub.  Cons, 
established  at  Bombay,  with  a copy  of  the  Code  of  regulations  for  its  management,  to  which  17  Jan.  fol.  69. 
wc  have  the  honour  to  refer  your  honourable  Court. 

65.  The  establishment  was  to  be  placed  under  a College  Council,  assisted  by  a secretary, 
who  was  also  to  he  examiner  and  librarian. 

66.  In  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  1,000  rupees  per  month,  the  following  1821.  Pub.  Cons, 
sketch  of  the  expense  of  the  college  comprehends  the  best  estimate  we  can  form  of  the  17  Jan.  fol.  1 12. 
amount,  the  salaries  for  the  teachers  having  been  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  scale;  viz. 

The  College  for  instructing  Europeans,  calculated  for  from  30  to  40  Students : 


1 Native  of  Arabia,  for  Arabic  -------  100 

2 Natives  of  Persia,  for  Persian  (who  might  also  occasionally  teach 

Arabic,  if  qualified),  at  rupees  100,  and  rupees  80  - - 180 

10  Teachers  of  Iiindoostanee,  average  60  - 600 

(The  majority  might  be  expected  to  be  qualified  to  teach  Persian .) 

5 Teachers  of  Mahrattas  (also  qualified  to  teach  Sanscrit),  at 

rupees  60,  average  - --  --  --  - 300 

5 Teachers  of  Guzzerattee,  qualified  to  teacli  Sanscrit  - - 800 


Rupees  1,480 

72.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a college  at  Bombay  on  the  plan  thus  submitted 
to  your  honourable  Court,  we  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  the  arrangement  into 
immediate  effect,  as  your  honourable  Court  have  directed  us  to  communicate  to  you  the 
result  of  our  proceedings  connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  junior  civil  servants  in  the 
native  languages;  but  we  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  it. 

73.  The  only  possible  objection  that  appears  in  our  minds  is  the  expense,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  must  be  incurred  whether  the  college  be  eventually  instituted  or  not,  while  the 
education  of  your  junior  civil  servants  is  evidently  indispensable;  nor  are  wc  aware  of  any 
other  arrangement  by  which  this  can  be  so  effectually  provided  for. 

74.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  junior  civil  servants  have  already  passed  an  examination  in 
the  Hindoostanee  language  with  great  credit,  and  within  a very  short  period  from  their  arrival 


* Mr.  Warden,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Major  Kennedy,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  lirskine. 

(445.— I.)  4 s 4 
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iti  the  country.  Still,  however,  the  establishment  in  question  appears  to  be  necessary,  as 
we  cannot  reckon  on  the  permanency  of  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  writers  of  the’  last 
season,  in  acquiring  the  languages  of  the  East,  so  effcetnnlly,  as  by  means  of  the  emulation 
excited  bv  a collegiate  institution;  and  it  is  also  obvious,  that  young  men,  however  well 
disposed,  must  encounter  great  difficulties  in  entering  on  such  a study,  without  the  aid  of 
persons  regularly  educated  to  instruct  them. 

75.  Until  the  receipt  of  your  honourable  Court’s  decision  on  the  subject,  wc  shall  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  practice  we  have  lately  adopted  with  regard  to  requiring  a certain 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoostnncc  language  in  all  our  junior  civil  servants,  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  allowances  attached  to  official  employment.  A com- 
mittee has  accordingly  been  appointed  for  their  examination  periodically  on  the  lOlh  of 
May,  the  10th  of  September,  and  the  lUth  of  January  of  each  year. 

7b.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  test  required  are  more  particularly  explained  in  the 
report  from  the  Examination  Committee  of  the  19th  of  January.  If  the  student  has  attained 
the  requisite  degree  of  proficiency,  and  is  reported  capable  of  transacting  public  duties  in  that 
language,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  the  lull  allowances  of  the  situation  to  which  lie  may  stand 
appointed;  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  may  not  have  acquired  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
language,  continue  to  draw  only  the  allowances  of  an  employed  writer,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a college  arc  liable  to  be  subjected  to  its  enactments  unless  previously  qualified. 

77.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  from  our  proceedings  in  the  Revenue  anil  Judi- 
cial Departments,  that  all  the  young  men  of  the  present  season  have  been  distributed  among 
the  several  zillahs  and  collectorntes,  which  we  lmvo  considered  preferable  to  allowing  them 
to  remain  at  the  Presidency;  and  they  have  been  informed,  that  promotion  in  the  service, 
and  consequent  increases  of  their  'Salaries,  will  entirely  depend  on  their  passing  the  requisite 
«.‘xmuiitnfioii  in  the  Ilindoostnnec*  language,  and  on  the  college  being  established,  that  they 
will  he  liable  to  be  removed  from  their  appointment  and  be  directed  to  join  it,  should  they 
not  have  qualified  themselves  for  publie  employment. 


(7-1.) — MINUTE  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  F.lphinstonc , (jovernor  of  Bonilai/, 
dated  June  2d,  1820. 

(7-1.)  Mim  ic  uf  il.e  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  tlint  we  should  enter 
H"ii.  .17.  Uphiii-  on  a plan  lor  the  education  of  our  junior  civil  servants,  1 beg  lo  propose  that  subjeoL  for 
tluiii-,-  June  1821).  consideration. 

I have  the  honour  to  circulate  a copy  of  the  Madras  regulations  for  the  college,  which 
scent  simple  and  economical,  and  which,  I am  told,  answer  in  practice.-  I have  written  to 
inquire,  privately,  what  alterations  arc  thought  advisable  by  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  the  mean  time  1 hog  to  propose,  that  the  Madras  regulations  should  be  submitted  to 
a committee,  who  maybe  requested  to  consider  wlmt  alterations  arc  advisable,  either  on 
general  principles,  or  from  local  differences,  in  the  instructions  of  the  two  presidencies. 

One  change  of  such  kind  appears  to  me  obviously  desirahlo — 

1st,  That  the  Ilindoostanee  language  should  he  made  indispensable  in  all  cases;  and, 

‘iillv,  1 hat  the  languages  to  he  most  encouraged  after  the  Ilindoostanee  should  he  Mnh- 
rutta  and  Guzzcrattcc;  all  oilier  languages,  except  Ilindoostanee,  being  confined  lo  a par- 
ticular province.  A servant  who  knows  only  one  of  them  is  restricted  to  that  division,  and 
no  talents  on  his  part,  nucl  no  exigency  of  the  service,  cun  render  it  expedient  to  transfer 
him  to  another;  while  the  knowledge  of  Hindoostancc  renders  him  capable  of  transacting 
business  with  tolerable  success  in  every  part  of  the  territories  under  Bombay. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ilindoostanee  is  not  euough  to  enable  a man  to  understand  the  cor- 
respondence, or,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  converse  with  the  ryots  of  every  part  of  the 
country,  lor  these  purposes,  Guzzerattee  or  Miihratta  is  required,  and  the  study  of  one  of 
theiii,  in  addition  to  the  Hindoostnnee,  might  cither  be  made  indispensable  for  promotion, 
or  il  that  bo  (Bought  to  be  imposing  too  great  a burden  on  the  students,  they  might  be 
encouraged  by  additional  allowances  or  honorary  rewards.  Persian,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  arc 
advantageous  additions,  rather  than  essential  in  the  education  of  our  civil  servants,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  rewarded  by  honorary  distinction  or  sums  of  money. 

lhese  and  similar  topics,  as  well  as  the  best  means  of  procuring  teachers,  and  the  best 
course  of  study,  &c.  See.  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  committee,  who  tuny  also  recom- 
mend to  Government  the  best  means  of  maintaining  order  and  encouraging  proficiency 
among  the  young  men. 

I understand  that  pecuniary  rewards  have  been  forbidden,  but  I strongly  recommend 
their  adoption  being  powerfully  pressed  on  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

I he  great  essential  must,  however,  be  the  strictness  of  Government  in  promoting  no  civil 
servant  until  lie  has  passed  the  prescribed  examination,  and  on  its  bearing  in  mind  his 
Wr  10  t lC  us,  his  course,  until  subsequent  instances  of  bad  or  good  behaviour 

a l.i  taie  occurred  to  efface  the  impression.  So  soon  ns  the  college  shall  have  been  insti- 
tuted, nil  civil  servants  of  less  than  three  years  standing  should  be  subjected  to  the  prescribed 

examination, 
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examination,  m one  at  least  or  the  three  necessary  languages,  and  should  he  sent  back  to 
college  if  he  can  pass  m none  of  them.  Immediate  notice  of  this  intention  should  be  given, 
t.o  enable  the  younger  servants  to  avoid  the  threatened  inconvenience. 

When  vie  have  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  civil  servants  in  the  languages,  we  have 
taken  an  important  step  m their  education,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one, ° or 'perhaps  the 
most  important  that  is  required  to  qualify  them  for  the  public  service. 

The  practical  education,  on  which  their  fnture  usefulness  is  to  depend,  commences  when 
they  leave  college,  and  their  success  in  it  is  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  arrangements 
of  Government  than  the  earlier  part  of  their  course. 

If  a young  man  lias  been  tolerably  taught  at  home,  and  has  acquired  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  native  languages,  it  is  still  requisite  that  he  should  have  zeal,  that  he  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  natives,  and  that  he  should  have  general  views  of  their 
relation  to  us  and  to  each  other. 

The  attainment  of  all  those  objects  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  system  ot  risin«  by 
seniority  in  separate  lines  of  the  service.  By  the  nature  of  our  service,  seniority  must 
always  form  the  ground-work  of  our  selection  for  offices ; but  zeal  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  kept  up  if  that  rule  is  not  to  be  departed  from  in  cases  of  eminent  proficiency  or  glaring 
incapacity. 

Rise  in  separate  branches  renders  men  expert  in  details,  but  it  must  necessarily  limit 
iheir  knowledge,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  narrow  their  understandings.  The  judicial  line,  in 
particular,  must,  one  would  suppose,  be  apt  to  give  those  who  are  exclusively  brought  up  in 
it  something  of  that  bias  in  favour  of  the  rules  they  administer  which  is  every  where  ascribed 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  into  the  Regulations  for  objects  of 
study,  instead  of  into  human  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  govern.  I would  therefore  advise  that  every  young  man,  for  whatever  line  lie  may 
be  destined,  should  begin  by  serving  two  or  three  years  under  n collector.  The  Revenue 
line,  especially  since  the  police  has  been  added  to  it,  cannot  be  entered  on  without  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  institutions  of  the  natives;  it  requires  its  members  to  travel  through  the 
districts,  and  visit  the  inhabitants  in  their  villages,  and  thus  leads  directly  to  a knowledge 
of  their  manners  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  as  well  as  of  all  the  points  in  which  they 
have  any  contrast  with  their  rulers.  Such  a preparation  would  fit  a young  man  to  fill  the 
office  of  a register,  and  would  leave  him  ready  to  enter  on  that  of  a collector,  which  oiudit 
in  general  to  be  next  in  succession,  and  from  whence  the  next  step  should,  in  most  cases,  be 
to  the  Bench.  The  servants  who  showed  themselves  least  capable  during  their  progress, 
might  find  employment  in  the  departments,  where  there  is  not  so  great  a call  for  active 
talent.  I do  not  mean  that  this  regular  alternation  of  judicial  and  revenue  appointments 
should  take  place  in  all  instances,  but  that  some  service  in  the  revenue  line  should  be  re- 
quired of  every  man,  and  that  his  experience  should  be  as  much  diversified  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  From  this  general  rise  I would  not  even  except  the  secretaries  to  Govermnnent. 
I am  aware  that  the  most  striking  example  the  service  affords  both  of  extensive  and  accurate 
information,  and  of  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  was  produced  by  an  uninterrupted 
employment  in  the  secretary’s  office ; and  I am  even  ready  to  admit,  that  a person  of  un- 
common talents  and  application  may  derive  more  profit  from  a commanding  view  of  all  the 
departments,  than  from  acting  in  several  in  succession ; hut,  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  chance  would  be  in  favour  of  a mixture  of  practice,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  rely  for  the  ordinary  conduct  of  our  government  on  such  instances  of  utility  as  must 
necessarily  be  of  rare  occurrence.  It  will  hereafter,  I have  no  doubt,  be  found  expedient 
to  raise  the  allowances  of  our  secretaries  to  such  a point  as  to  render  it  an  object  ior  ser- 
vants of  experience  to  accept  of  those  offices,  and  to  afford  Government  useful  advice  and 
assistance  in  superintending  and  directing  the  departments  to  which  each  belongs;  and 
with  this  view,  among  others,  I would  propose  throwing  the  secretaryship  into  the  general 
line  of  the  service. 

I have  enlarged  on  this  subject  more  than  I at  first  intended,  but  not  more  than  it  de- 
serves. Under  a government  like  ours,  the  provision  of  able  public  servants  is  of  incom- 
parably greater  importance  to  the  people  than  the  whole  code  of  our  Regulations. 

I now  recur  to  the  details  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  recommend  that  the 
Committee  should  be  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : Mr.  Warden,  Mr.  Goodwin, 
Major  Kennedy,  Mr.  Krskine,  Doctor  Taylor;  and  that  they  should  be  requested  to 
assemble,  immediately,  and  report  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I likewise  recommend  that,  until  the  college  be  founded,  the  young  men  now  at  the 
Presidency  be  sent,  in  the  revenue  department,  to  the  districts  where  there  is  more  proba- 
bility of  their  improving.  Their  employment  must  be  left,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
collector,  but  the  wish  of  Government  may  be  intimated,  that  when  their  knowledge  of  the 
language  appears  sufficient,  lie  should  entrust  them  first  with  the  correspondence  of  two 
or  three  Talooks,  and  afterwards  with  the  management  of  them,  under  his  own  direct 
supervision.  The  business  may  at  first  be  conducted  at  the  collector’s  station,  and  may 
afterwards  be  more  completely  committed  to  the  assistant,  who  may  proceed  to  the  spot  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  it. 

(signed)  M.  JElphinstone. 


1. 
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Appendix  (L.) 

(74.)  Minute  by 
die  Hon.  M.  El- 
phinstone,  2 Jnno 
1820. 


(445.— I.)  4 t (75.)— MINUTE 
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(75.)  Minute  of 
G.  L.  Prendergust, 
Esq. 


(76.)  Letter  trom 
Bombay  Govern- 
ment, 14  Aug. 
1822. 


(77.)  Letter  to 
Bombay  Govern- 
ment, li  June 
1823. 
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(75.) — MINUTE  of  G.  L.  Prendergasl,  esq.  Member  of  Council  .it  Bombay. 

I am  of  opinion  the  plan  for  the  college  at  Bombay  should  be  submitted  to  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Directors,  agreeably  to  their  orders  contained  in  the  57th  paragraph  of  their 
letter  of  the  14th  July  last  year,  ns  follows:  “You  are  hereby  directed  to  submit  to  us  a 
plan  for  tliut  purpose,  modelled  on  as  economical  a scale  as  .nay  be  consistent  with  the  end 
in  view.”  Nor  do  I see  any  urgent  necessity,  at  present,  for  exceeding  the  authority  they 
have  been  pleased  to  give  to  this  Government  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  same  paragraph : 
“In  the  mean  lime,  we  authorize  you  to  provide  nioonshees  for  their  instruction,  and  to 
defray  the  expense  attendant  upon  this  proceeding."  I believe  there  is,  just  now,  hardly 
any  one  of  our  junior  civil  servants,  even  those  last  arrived,  who  have  not  already  passed 
examination  with  as  great  credit,  and  within  as  short  a period,  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
college  ; a circumstance  that  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a college  at  Bombay  at  all;  and  even  supposing  this  college  to  be  established,  whether  I 
consider  the  success  of  a young  servant  himself,  or  the  interests  which  he  will  have  to  ad- 
minister in  a short  tune,  I should  prefer,  to  sending  him  to  the  collego  at  Bombay,  appoint- 
ing him  a junior  assistant  in  the  judicial  or  revenue  department  or  subordinates,  or  to  be  a 
resident  at  a native  court,  because  1 think  be  would,  in  any  of  those  situations,  acquire  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  have  better  opportunities  of  associating  with 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the  natives,  than  lie  would  in  the  college  of  Bombay.  For 
although  we  inny  bring  respectable  natives  to  situations  of  nioonshees,  professors,  Ac.,  here 
they  will  quickly  lose  their  owu  peculiar  habits,  as  all  natives  on  the  island  seem  to  me  to 
have  done,  and  adopt  what  they  consider  more  European ; and  if  I was  myself  at  the  head 
of  any  of  the  departments  I have  alluded  to,  I would  not  wish  for  law  or  revenue  officers, 
or  native  assistants,  agents  or  vakeels,  who  have  received  their  education  at  any  of  our 
colleges  or  Presidencies. 

(signed)  G.  L.  Prendergast. 


(76.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  14th  August  1822. 

College. 

Para.  24.  In  the  74th  paragraph  of  our  despatch  of  the  29th  ol  August  1821,  we  lmd  the 
honour  to  inform  your  honourable  Court  of  the  progress  made  by  the  junior  civil  servants 
in  the  study  of  the  native  languages;  and  we  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  your 
honourable  Court  the  result  of  the  periodical  examinations  in  September  and  January  last, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  such  of  tlu*  gentlemen  wlio  passed  the  examination;  and  we 
entertain  confident  expectation  that  an  honourable  solicitude  to  acquire  those  qualifications 
which  are  indispensable  to  public  employment,  will  stimulate  those  gentlemen  who  appeared, 
by  the  result  of  the  examination,  not  to  have  then  acquired  the  degree  of  proficiency 
requisite  for  the  transaction  of  public  business;  and  others  who  had  not  yet  presented 
themselves  lbr  examination,  not  lo  disappoint  the  favourable  opinion  with  which  we  are 
impressed  of  their  general  good  conduct. 

25.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  die  difficulty  experienced  by  the  junior 
civil  servants  in  procuring  nioonshees,  not  only  at  the  Presidency,  but  at  the  subordinate 
stations,  has  been  so  great  as  to  strengthen  the  Opinion  already  impressed  on  us  from  many 
quarters,  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a native  college,  in  addition  to  that  established 
at  Poona,  for  the  cultivation  of  Hindoo  learning. 

26.  Had  this  question  not  been  already  submitted  to  your  honourable  Court,  we  should 
not  have  hesitated,  in  anticipation  of  your  approval,  to  have  commenced  on  the  necessary 
undertaking;  mid  we  beg  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to  the 
importance  of  an  early  decision  on  the  point  in  reference. 


(77.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  1 1th  June  1823. 

Para.  2.  We  now  proceed  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  colleges,  which  you  pro- 
pose to  establish  at  the  Presidency,  for  the  junior  civil  servants  and  the  natives,  and  that  for 
the  Hindoos,  which  you  have  established  at  Poona;  measures  which  you  have  brought  to 
our  notice  in  para.  59  to  80  of  your  letter,  dated  29th  August  1821,  and  in  pnra.  24  to  26 
of  that  dated  14th  August  1822. 

3.  The  institution  for  the  civil  servants  and  that  for  the  natives  stand  on  very  different 
grounds ; and  the  utility  or  inutility  of  them  is  to  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  very  dillerent 
considerations. 

4.  1 hat  which  is  proposed  for  the  education  of  our  junior  civil  servants  has  occupied  your 
attention  cliiefly  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  conveyed  in  our  letter  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment, dated  the  14th  of  July  1819.  In  the  passage  to  which  you  allude,  it  was  stated, 

that 
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that  “ we  were  desirous  of  affording  to  the  writers  who  arrived  at  your  presidency  the  means  

of  improvement  in  the  native  languages;"  ami  you  were  iu  consequence  “directed  to  sub-  Appendix  (L.) 

mit  to  us  a plan  for  that  purpose,  modelled  on  as  economical  a scale  as  might  be  consistent  

with  the  end  in  view.”  (77.)  Letter  to 

5.  It  is  evident,  both  from  the  tenor  of  these  words  anil  from  the  occasions  on  which  they  Govern- 

were  produced,  that  we  liad  nothing  further  iu  contemplation  tlmn  the  means  of  attaining  Uno 

such  a practical  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  country  as  would  enable  our  servants 

to  hold  that  intercourse  with  the  natives  which  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties 
requires. 

6.  You  inform  us,  however,  that  you  had  taken  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a college 
upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madras,  though  you  might  have  concluded  that  such  was  not  our 
intention,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  not  having  mentioned  that  institution  as  exhibiting 
the  plan  which  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  follow. 

7.  Having  nominated  a committee  to  frame  regulations  for  die  proposed  establishment, 

“the  instructions,”  you  say,  “ which  were  issued  to  diem  prescribed  the  acquisition  of  two 
languages,  of  which  the  Ilindoostnnee  was  an  indispensable  one  to  every  civil  servant;  the 
other,  the Mahratta  or  Guzzerattce:  and  while  diese  were  to  be  considered  us  essentials  in 
the  education  of  the  civil  servants,  encouragement  was  to  be  held  out  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  Persian,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  as  advantageous  additions.” 

8.  So  far  these  institutions  are  judicious;  HindoosUuiee,  as  the  language  almost  universal 
throughout  India,  is  of  primary  importance;  and  as  your  civil  servants  are  to  be  employed 
either  in  Guzzerat  or  among  the  Mnlirattns,  the  Guzzerat  language  for  those  who  are  to  be 
employed  in  Guzzerat,  that  of  the  Malirnttas  for  those  who  are  to  be  employed  among  the 
Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  the  Hindoostanec,  must  fully  qualify  them  for  all  that  intercourse 
which  die  nature  of  their  duties  requires. 

9.  As  those  languages,  and  those  alone,  are  necessary,  our  views  extend  no  further,  either 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  instruction  which  you  were  to  afford,  or  the  proficiency  upon 
which  you  were  to  insist  as  the  condition  of  being  promoted  to  the  higher  emoluments 
attached  to  official  employments.  The  other  languages  of  India,  the  languages  of  literature 
rather  than  of  business,  should  be  acquired,  not  only  as  you  properly  determine,  at  the 
option  of  the  individuals,  but  at  their  own  expense.  The  acquisition  of  them  would  always 
be  regarded  as  ornamental,  and  should  by  you  be  considered  as  recommendatory,  and  as 
affording  a ground  of  preference  where  oilier  circumstances  arc  equal. 

10.  This  being  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  subject,  and  nothing  being  regarded  by  us 
as  essential  but  the  teaching  of  these  three  native  languages,  HindoosUuiee,  Mnliratta,  and 
Guzzerattee,  we  are  far  indeed  from  being  of  opinion  that  the  apparatus  of  a college  anil  its 
great  expense  are  either  required  for  the  purpose,  or  would  afford  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  end. 

1 1 . Two  things  alone  appear  to  us  to  he  necessary ; the  first,  a sufficient  number  of  natives 
qualified  to  teach  to  young  Englishmen  the  three  languages  iu  question:  the  second,  a well- 
constituted  organ  of  superintendence  for  seeing  that  the  masters  perform  their  duty,  and 
lor  examining  the  students.  If  these  were  provided,  and  if  the  intended  effects  were  still 
farther  secured  by  steady  adherence  to  the  rule  of  promoting  no  young  men  to  the  superior 
emoluments  attached  to  active  duty,  before  a due  proficiency  in  two  of  the  languages  was 
acquired,  wc  cannot  doubt  that  the  ends  which  we  have  in  view  would  hi1  fully  attained.  A 
few  contiguous  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  in  addition  to  masters  and  superintendence, 
is  nil  the  accommodations  which  it  can  he  necessary  to  provide. 

12.  You  inform  us,  in  para.  77  of  your  letter,  29th  August  1821,  that  “all  the  young 
men  of  that  season  had  been  distributed  among  the  several  zillahs  and  colleclorates,  that 
you  had  considered  this  method  preferable  to  allowing  them  to  remain  at  the  Presidency, 
and  that  thev  had  been  informed,  that  promotion  iu  tuc  service  mid  consequent  increase  of 
their  salaries,  would  entirely  depend  on  their  passing  the  requisite  examination  in  the 
Hindoostance  language.” 

13.  It  thus  appears  to  be  your  opinion,  that  the  qualifications  in  question  may  be  acquired 
at  the  cutcherry  of  a collector  or  judge,  where  an  opportunity  is  enjoyed  of  gaining  some 
acquaintance  with  business  at  the  same  time;  and  you  decide,  that  upon  the  whole  the 
advantages  of  studying  at  a distance  are,  in  your  present  circumstances,  greater  than  those 
of  remaining  at  the  Presidency. 

1 4.  Mr.  Prendergast,  in  a Minute,  which  is  recorded  in  your  consultations  of  17th  January 
1821,  states  explicitly  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement,  even  as  a permanent  measure, 
is  greatly  preferable  to  any  plan  of  study  that  can  be  established  at  the  Presidency.  “ Even 
supposing,'1  lie  says  “the  college  in  question  to  be  established,  whether  1 consider  the  suc- 
cess of  a young  servant  himself,  or  the  interests  which  he  will  have  to  administer  in  a short 
tune,  I should  prefer,  to  sending  him  to  the  college  at  Bombay,  appointing  him  a junior 
assistant  in  the  judicial  or  revenue  department,  or  subordinate  to  a resident  at  a native  court, 
because  I think  in  any  of  these  situations  lie  would  acquire  a better  knowledge  of  the  native 
languages,  and  have,  better  opportunities  of  associating  with  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
of  the  natives  than  he  would  in  the  college  of  Bombay  and  in  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Pien- 
dergast  Mr.  Bell  appears  to  coincide. 

(445.— I.)  4 T 2 15.  Our 
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15.  Our  Government  at  Fort  St.  George  have  even  adopted  the  expedient  of  sending  such 

Appendix  (L.)  of  the  junior  servants  as  fail  in  qualifying  themselves  at  the  college  at  Madras,  to  pursue 

their  studies  at  certain  appointed  stations,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  collectors  of  the 

Education  of  several  districts,  as  if  they  expected  this  mode  of  study  to  lie  successful  when  the  other  has 
Civil  Servants.  i'ai|ed. 

lfi.  We  are  desirous  that  this  method,  which  has  so  many  reasons  to  recommend  it,  should 
fairly  be  put  to  the  tost  of  experience,  and  that  you  should  continue,  as  you  have  thus  com- 
menced, to  send  a portion  at  least  of  the  junior  servants  who  arrive  at  your  presidency,  to 
qualify  themselves  in  the  requisite  languages  at  the  station,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  some  judge  or  collector,  till  due  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  this  course  is  obtained; 
the  proper  securities  being  taken  that  the  knowledge  in  question  is  acquired  before  any 
appointment  to  the  emoluments  of  office  takes  place. 


(78.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  4th  February  1824. 

(78.)  Letter  to  Para.  18.  In  our  dispatch  of  11th  Juno  1823,  wo  entered  fully  upon  the  consideration 
Bombay  Govern-  of  the  proposition  which  you  submitted  to  us,  for  establishing  a college  at  the  l’resi- 
uient,  4 Fub.  1824.  dency  for  the  junior  civil  servants,  which  we  deemed  totally  inexpedient,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggested  the  means  by  which  it  appeared  to  ns  the  object  of  instructing  them  in  the 
native  languages  might  be  best  accomplished.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  your  several 
communications  before  us,  connected  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  juniors 
in  the  study  of  those  languages. 

19.  We  loam  with  much  satisfaction,  that  of  the  52  writers  who  were  examined  within 
the  period  under  review,  47  were  reported  qualified  for  the  public  service,  several  of  whom 
are  stated  to  have  highly  distinguished  themselves. 

20.  We  perceive, however,  that  hitherto  the  examinations  have  been  confined  to  the  Hiir- 
doostaneo  alone ; whereas,  in  a former  communication  you  gave  us  to  understand  that  the 
acquisition  of  two  languages,  of  which  the  Ilindoostanee  was  an  indispensable  one,  the  other 
the  Mnhratta  or  Guzzerattce,  would  be  required  as  the  condition  of  promotion  in  the  service. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  entirely  accord  with  the  practice  which  obtains  in  this  respect 
at  the  other  presidencies  with  our  concurrence  and  approbation ; and  we  see  no  reason  why 
an  equal  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  native  languages  should  not  in  future  be  required  of 
the  junior  civil  servants  on  your  establishment.  You  will  therefore  issue  the  necessary 
instructions  giving  effect  to  our  suggestions  upon  this  subject. 


(79.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  August  11,  1824. 

29.)  Letter  from  Para.  4.  We  propose,  agreeably  to  yonr  instructions,  to  continue  the  present  practice  of 

ombay  Govern-  trusting  to  the  industry  and  attention  of  young  men,  stimulated  by  the  consideration  that  they 
meat,  11  Aug.  1824.  must  pass  a certain  examination  before  they  cun  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  their  pro- 
fession, for  their  attaining  such  a degree  of  proficiency  as  shall  provide  for  the  discharge  of 
tlte  ordinary  duties  to  be  required  of  them.  The  examinations  also  will  be  rendered  more 
strict  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  ancl  it  seems  expedient  that  we  should  provide  a per- 
manent examination  committee,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  vol  antary  assistance  of  gentlemen 
qualified  for  the  duty  who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  Presidency.  This  we  propose  to  do  by 
appointing  a junior  member,  to  be  also  secretary,  with  such  a salary  as  may  secure  the  occa- 
sional services  of  an  eminent  linguist.  The  secretary  in  the  office  of  country  correspondence 
will  be  another  member,  and  we  may  rely  on  obtaining  a third  from  among  the  gentlemen 
who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  Presidency. 

5.  Those  writers  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  first  quarterly  examination  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  Presidency  to  study  ; i he  others  will  be  sent  to  the  out-stations.  The 
Mahratta  or  Guzzerattec,  as  well  as  the  Ilindoostanee,  must  he  acquired  by  every  student; 
but  it  seems  sufficient  that  they  bo  examined  in  the  latter  languages,  either  at  the  Presidency 
or  at  their  station,  the  knowledge  of  Hindoostance  being  requisite  for  their  appointment 
to  the  lowest  situation  ; and  one  of  the  other  languages  in  addition,  before  the  promotion  to 
the  second  step  in  any  line. 

6.  We  consider  it  necessary  thnt  prizes  should  be  held  out  as  a special  reward  for  greater 
attainment  according  to  the  system  in  use  nt  Calcutta;  800  rupees  being  fixed  for  each  of 
the  three  languages  above-mentioned.  These  prizes  should  he  granted  only  to  those  who 
have  acquired  a considerable  proficiency,  but  a separate  prize  in  each  language  should  be 
granted  to  any  candidate  who  may  have  attained  the  required  proficiency  in  each. 


(80.)— EXTRACT 
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(80.)— EXTRACT  Bombay  Public  Consultations  ; September  22,  1824. 

Tub  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  announce,  that  prizes  and  honorary  rewards  will 
be  grunted  to  gentlemen  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  civil  service,  for  the  attaiinnent  of 
high  proficiency  in  the  native  languages,  according  to  the  following  rules: — 

Every  write)-,  who  may  be  reported  by  the  examiners  to  have  attained  high  pro- 
ficiency in  any  of  the  following  languages,  viz.  Hindoostanee,  Mabrultn.  Guzze ranee, 
Sanscrit,  and  Persian,  shall  receive  » certificate,  under  the  signatures  of  the  examiners, 
of  his  having  done  so;  and  shall  further  be  entitlod  to  a donation  of  eight  hundred 
sicca  rupees;  a separate  donation  will  be  granted  for  the  attainment  of  high  proficiency 
in  each  of  those  languages. 

In  cases  of  extraordinary  proficiency  in  any  of  those  languages  a diploma  shall  ho 
granted,  in  testimony  of  the  same,  to  be  denominated  a degree  of  honour,  under  the 
signature  of  the  honourable  the  Governor,  for  such  extraordinary  proficiency,  and  the 
student  obtaining  such  distinction  shall  receive  a reward  of  1,(>()0  sicca  rupees.  The 
Governor  in  Council  shall  adjust,  in  communication  with  the  examiners,  the  standard 
of  knowledge  to  be  required  in  granting  the  above-mentioned  diploma  respectively. 

No  student  shall  receive  two  pecuniary  rewards  on  account  of  the  same  language  ; 
but  any  student  who,  alter  receiving  a certificate  of  high  proficiency,  may  become 
entitled  to  a degree  of  honour  for  extraordinary  proficiency  shall  lie  entitled  to  the 
difference  between  the  rewards  attached  to  the  two  degrees  of  proficiency. 

Every  civil  servant  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  rank  of  senior  merchant,  and 
who  may  at  an  examination  to  be  lieid  before  such  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by 
government  for  the  purpose,  evince  such  proficiency  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Arabic 
languages  as  may  enable  him  to  read  and  explain  hooks  of  Hindoo  or  Mnhonunodan 
law,  shall  be  entitled  to  a reward  of  3,000  sicca  rupees,  a medal,  uud  a prize  of  oriental 
books. 


Appendix  (L.) 

(80.)  Boinbui/  Pub- 
lic Consultations, 
22  Sept.  182-t. 


(81,)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  September  21,  1825. 


4.  With  a view  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  necessary  qualifications  on  the  part  of  our 

civil  servants,  you'r.attention  lms  been  very  properly  directed  to  tile  institution  of  an  efficient  "p  to, 
organ  of  examination.  You  have  deemed  it  Inexpedient  to  trust,  as  you  had  hitherto  done,  inu|1( 
entirely  to  the  voluntary  assistance  of  gentlemen  qualified  for  the  duty,  who  might  happen  to  1825."  1 

be  at  the  Presidency;  and  have  resolved  to  provide  a permanent  examination  committee. 

In  this  determination,  you  were  probably  influenced  by  the  greater  responsibility  which 
naturally  attaches  to  the  examiners  when  they  are  known,  responsibly  and  permanent  func- 
tionaries, liable  to  gain  nr  lose  credit,  according  ns  their  duty  is  vigilantly  or  negligently 
performed.  And  oil  this  ground  we  entirely  concur  in  die  proprio.y  of  your  decision. 

5.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  examination  should  not  be  suffered  to  degenerate 
into  a mere  form ; and  wo  doubt  not  that  you  will  provide  the  necessary  securities  for  that 
purpose.  Iu  order  to  secure  the  greatost  possible  efficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate 
all  chance  of  partiality  or  prejudice  in  the  examiners,  we  regard  it  ns  of, great  importance 
that  the  examination  should  be  public. 

6.  The  examination  committee  is  intended,  it  appears,  to- consist  of  throe  members ; a 
junior  member  on  salary  to  act  tis  secretary,  the  secretary  'to  government,  in  the  office  of 
country  correspondence,  and  a third  from  among  the  gentlemen,  properly  qualified,  who 
may  happen  to  be  at  the  Presidency.  A committee  thus  composed  appears  likely  to  con- 
stitute an  organ  as  well  adapted  to  the  end,  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain. 

7.  You  have  very  properly  determined  that  every  writer,  on  bis  arrival,  should  be  sent 

up  die  country  at  once,  unless  it  be  his  intention  to  stand  the  first  examination  after  his 
arrival.  If  such  should  be  his  intention,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  permit  him  to  remain  at 
the  Presidency,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  intention  into  effect,  nor  have  we  any 
intention  of  forbidding  a relaxation  of  tile-  rule  to  that  extent  in  the- case  of  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, or  in  any  other  eftse,  where  preponderant  inconvenience  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  its  rigid  enforcement.  - '*  ' 

8.  You  have  also  judiciously  determined,  that  no  young  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the 

emoluments  of  office  until  lie  shall  have  passed  an  examination  in  Hindoo'stanee,  nor  pro- 
moted to  the  second  step  in  his  line  until  lie  shall  have  passed  a further  examination  in  the 
language  of  the  district  in  which  he  may'  have  been  stationed.'  

9.  Young  men  being  thus  excluded  from  official  emolument  uhtil  'they  lmvc  acquired  u 
competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  essential  to  Uid  dtecharge  6'f  their  duties,  wo  have 
no  apprehension  that  any  further  excitement  will'be  necessary  I6"iii'duce  all  among  them 
who  possess  any  capacity  whatever,  all  of  them  who  are  fit  to  be  employed  in  our  service, 
to  make  the  necessary  exertions ; and  we  observe  with  pleasure,  that  your  President  par- 
takes of  the  confidence  which  wc  feel  in  the  efficacy,  under  proper  management,  of  the 
arrangement  proposed. 


4'r  3 .10  While 
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10.  While  you  have  made  a certain  degree  of  proficiency  an  absolute  requisite  to  official 

Appendix  (L.)  advancement,  you  have  also  instituted  pecuniary  prizes,  its  a special  reward  for  greater 
— y attainment.  In  this  respect  you  have  imitated  the  practice  at  the  Calcutta  college,  and 

Education  of  mcasurt.  holds  out  a prospect  of  considerable  advantage. 

Civil  .Servants. 


(8-2  ) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  November  I,  1827. 

(82.)  Latter  f 10111  4.  Wk  have  united,  with  the  function  of  junior  member  and  secretary  to  the  e.vamina- 

Bombay  Govern-  nation  committee,  the  very  important  duty  of  promoting  general  education  and  the  tlisseini- 
raent,  1 Nov.  1827.  nation  of  European  science  amongst  the  natives. 

5.  We  have,  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  majority,  adopted  the  rules  suggested  by  the 
committee  for  the  examination  of  junior  civil  servants,  and  granted  to  the  committee  the 
establishment  of  mooushees  applied  for,  at  the  monthly  expense  of  572  rupees. 

G.  The  exigencies  of  the  service  having  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should  in  some 
instances  employ  the  junior  servants  in  the  Second  step  in  their  line,  when  they  lmd  not 
passed  u second  examination,  we  have  made  it  a rule,  that  such  promotion  shall  not 
entitle  the  individual  to  any  advance  of  salary  until  he  may  have  passed  an  examination  in 
the  Mahratta  or  Guzzcrattce  language. 


(S3.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  February  18,  1829. 

(83.)  Loiter  to  8.  Wk  have  before  Itad  under  Our  consideration  the  means  which  you  proposed  to  take 
Bombay  Govern-  lor  ensuring  the  acquisition,  by  the  junior  civil  servants,  of  the  languages  of  public 
meat,  18  Feb.  1829.  business  : by  the  institution  of  a proper  organ  of  examination,  by  the  establishment  of 
pecuniary  prizes  for  high  degrees  of  proficiency,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  young  men  from 
the  emoluments  of  office  until  they  have  acquired  that  knowledge  of  languages  which  is 
essentiaL  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties.  We  expressed  our  approbation  of  these 
plans  in  out'  despatch  of  21st  September  1825  ; the  measures  which  you  have  since  adopted 
in  the  prosecution  of  thorn  being  of  course  still  opeu  to  observation. 

Eup*  4.  The  salary  of  800  rupees  per  mensem  which  you  have  granted  to  Captain  Jervis, 
per  Me  the  paid  member  of  the  examination  committee,  and  the  establishment  of  mooushees 
*A  Persian  Moonshec  200  and  sliastrees  which  you  have  attached  to  that  committee.,*  at  an  expense  of  572 
A Hindoostuuce  ditto-  100  rupees  per  mensem  in  salaries  alone,  would  be  unnecessarily  high  if  intended  solely 
A Mnhrattn  Slmstrce,  loo  ^ provide  for  the  examination  of  civil  servants  in  the  native  languages,  (which  has 
. r,o  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  performed  at  a very  trifling  expense,)  and  tire,  in  our 
- 1-  opinion,  not  Warranted  by  the  other  duties  which  you  have  proposed  to  assign  to  the 
. 572  committee. 

5.  The  state  of  our  finances  will  not  allow  of  any  new  expenditure  beyond  what  may  lie 
required  for  the  conduct  of  measures,  the  utility  of  which  is  unquestionable,  and  which 
cannot  without  injury  be  delayed.  From  this  part  of  the  arrangement  wit  therefore  feci 
compelled  to  withhold  our  sanction. 

6.  We  direct  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  mooushees  and  slnstrees  be  entirely 
abolished;  and  that  when  mooushees  are  required  for  tile  examination  of  junior  civil 
servants,  they  may  he  furnished  from  the  Persian  secretary’s  office,  with  an  allowance  per 
diem  for  the  number  of  days  they  are  employed.  And  if  you  should  deem  it  advisable  to 
avail  yourselves  of  the  services  of  Captain  Jervis,  us  a paid  member  of  the  examination 
committee,  the  proper  mode  of  recompensing  him  for  duties  which  cannot  occupy  more  of 
his  time  than  a few  days  in  the  yeaiy  would  be,  not  by  assigning  to  him  a fixed  salary,  but 
by  presenting  him  annually  with  such  a sum  of  money  as  shall  appear  adequate  to  the 
labour  which  has  been  imposed  upon  him.  With  our  present  means  of  information,  we 
should  consider  1,000  rupees  to  be  an  ample  remuneration. 


A Guzzcratlce  ditto 
An  English  Writer 
Two  Peons  - 

Rupees 
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Civil  Service ; other  Papers  respecting. 


Employment  of  Military  Officers  in  Civil  Situations. 


(1.)— EXTRACT  MINUTE  by  Lord  Wellesley,  July  1799. 

12.  Although  I acknowledge  with  great  satisfaction  the  eminent  services  of  Lieutenant-  ( i 
colonel  Rcade,  and  other  military  officers,  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  my  opinion  L 
is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  systematic  employment  of  military  collectors  and  assistants;  and 
I accordingly  recommend,  that  all  appointments  of  this  nature  made  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  under  the  immediate  exigency  of  the  case,  be  revoked.  In  the  room  nt  military 
assistants,  I propose  that  gentlemen  from  the  civil  service  be  invariably  chosen  for  these 
situations ; and  tlmt  it  be  made  a point  of  each  collector’s  duty  to  report,  nt  the  risk  of 
disqualification  for  Ids  own  situation,  the  general  conduct,  industry  and  talents  of  each  of 
his  assistants,  and  the  progress  made  by  them  in  the  acquisition  of  the  details  of  the 
revenue  and  of  the  native  languages. 


(2.)— EXTRACT  REVENUE  LETTER  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  2d  May  1804. 

8.  And  hero  we  must  call  your  attention  to  the  instructions  repeatedly  given  respecting  (: 
the  employment  of  military  officers  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  in  preference  to  *' 
our  civil  servants;  and  as  the  Act  of  the  33d  of  his  present  Majesty  directs,  “ that  all 
vacancies  happening  in  any  of  the  offices,  places,  or  employments  in  the  civil  lino  of  the 
Company’s  service  in  India,  shall  befromdme  to  time  filled  up  and  supplied  from  amongst 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,”  wc  most  earnestly  Hope  that  our  servants  in  this  line 
will  by  their  zeal  and  exertions,  particularly  in  their  acquirement  of  the  country  languages, 
become  duly  qualified  for  revenue  situations  of  the  first  importance,  and  fcheveby  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  by  the  selection  of  military 
officers  to  such  situations  in  future.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  to  he  possible,  that 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  civil  list,  you  will  not  be  able  to  select  a sufficient  number  with 
every  requisite  qualification  to  supply  vacancies  ns  they  may  arise  in  the  several  revenue 
colloclorships ; and  wo  therefore  direct,  that  no  military  officer  bo  in  future  appointed 
a revenue  collector,  until  it  shall  have  been  fairly  ascertained  tlmt  the  vacancy  cannot  he 
supplied  from  the  civil  line  of  the  service,  consistently  with  a due  regard  to  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  that  office,  Proper  attention  must  at  the  same  time  be 
shown,  in  making  the  selection,  to  the  preferable  pretensions  of  such  of  our  senior  servants 
as  may  be  found  duly  qualified  for  the  superior  offices,  both  in  the  revenue  and  in  the 
judicial  departments. 


Appointment  of  Officers  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service  to  the 
Office  of  Governor. 


(3.) — LETTER  from  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  dated 
22d  August  1818. 

Gentlemen, 

I have  received  from  Sir  Evan  Nepean  a private  intimation  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  presidency  at  Bombay,  and  to  embark  for  this  country  in  the  month  of 
October  1819. 

It  lias  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  distinguished  services  which  have  been  recently  performed  by  their 
civil  and  military  servants  in  India,  some  one  of  those  servants  should,  on  this  vacancy,  he 
appointed  to  the  high  station  of  Governor  of  Bombay. 

If  I am  right  in  this  supposition,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Court  ot  Directors  to  know 
beforehand,  that  so  tar  from  objecting  to  such  nu  appointment,  I should  on  the  present 
occasion  be  entirely  disposed  to  concur  in  it;  and  I may  add,  without  prejudice  to  other 
names  which  might  be  suggested,  tliat  if  Sir  John  Malcolm,  or  Mr.  1'J  phi  ns  tone,  or  Colonel 
Thomas  Munro,  wore  brought  forward  by  the  Court,  I should  have  great  pleasure  in 
submitting  either  of  those  names  for  the  approbation  of  tbe  Prince  Regent. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

( signed)  George  Canning. 

(445 I.)  4 t 4 
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.)  Minute  by 
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> Madras; 
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Canning  to  the 
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Chairman  to  tlie 
lit.  Hon.  George 
Cunning ; 

7 October  1818. 


(5.1  Territorial 
Finance  Letter 
from  Bengali 
6 .Tune  1829. 
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(4.)— LETTER  from  James  PtUtison,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  the 
Right  Honourable  George  Canning , (luted  7th  October  1818. 

I have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  by  desire  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  that  they  have 
proceeded  this  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  your  letters  of  the  22(1  August 
and  the  21st  September;  the  former  addressed  to  die  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman, .and 
tlie  latter  to  myself. 

The  Court  duly  appreciate  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  suggestion  on  your  part, 
that  if  the  Court  should,  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  return  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  be 
disposed  to  appoint  a Company's  servant  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  such  a measure 
would,  for  the  reasons  adduced  by  you,  meet  your  full  concurrence:  and  the  Court  desire 
me  to  express,  that  they  have  derived  the  highest  gratification  from  the  handsome  tribute 
of  praise  you  have  so  justly  afforded  to  the  talents  and  services  of  the  Company’s  officers, 
civil  and  military ; and  the  Court  having  thought  it  expedient  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of 
n fit  person  to  succeed  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  have  come  this  day  to  the  following  unanimous 
Resolution: 

w That  the  Honourable  Mounlstuart  Elplnnstone  be  appointed  President  and  Governor 
of  Bombay,  to  take  charge  of  the  Government  on  the  1st  November  1819,  or  on  the  previous 
death,  resignation,  or  coming  away  of  the  Right  honourable  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  hart.” 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &o. 

(signed)  James  Pattison. 


Revision  of  Allowances. 


(5.) — TERRITORIAL  FINANCE  LETTER  from  Bengal,  dated  6th  June  1829. 

Territorial  Department. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

In  the  13tli  paragraph  of  our  separate  despatch  in  the  Revenue  department,  dated 
10th  December  1828,  we  apprised  your  Honourable  Court  that  we  had  resolved  to  combine 
with  the  arrangements  then  reported  (further  explained  in  the  documents  transmitted  to  your 
secretary  on  tne  30th  of  the  same  month)  a general  revision  of  the  allowances  attached  to 
die  several  offices  held  by  your  covenanted  civil  servants,  and  we  promised  to  communicate 
the  result  to  your  Honourable  Court  in  a separate  despatch. 

2.  We  beg  leave  now  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  your  Honourable  Court,  copies 
of  the  several  papers  specified  below*,  which  stand  recorded  on  our  Financial  Consultation 
of  the  17th  February  last. 

3.  Referring  your  Honourable  Court  to  the  Resolution  of  the  above  date,  marked  No.  16, 
for  information  in  regard  to  details,  we  shall  here  briefly  notice  that,  in  fixing  the  maximum 
allowances  of  all  appointments  held  by  civil  servants,  we  have  endeavoured  to  regulate 
salaries  on  a scale  commensurate  to  the  responsibility  and  importance  of  the  duties  of  each 
office ; keeping  in  view,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  allowances  of  civil 
servants  so  as  to  hold  out  to  all  who  are  moderate  in  their  expenses  and  faithful  in  the 
zealous  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  the  prospect  of  retiring  with  a bare  competency  at 
the  close  of  the  period  prescribed  by  your  Honourable  Court  for  admission  to  the  annuity. 

4.  The  comparative  rapidity  with  which  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  have  of  lale 
years  attained  promotion  to  situations  of  higher  importance  and  emolument,  has  pointed  out 
to  us  the  expediency  of  making  a rule  by  which  the  emoluments  of  each  servant  shall  to  a 
certain  extent  be  regulated  according  to  the  actual  period  of  his  effective  employment  in  die 
service,  calculated  from  the  time  of  leaving  College.  Setting  aside  the  financial  results 
expected  from  the  operation  of  this  rule,  we  consider  it  to  be  an  expedient  one  on  oilier 
grounds,  especially  its  tendency  to  promote  diligence  in  the  students  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  where  idleness  is  always  a source  of  many  other  and  serious  evils. 

5.  We  proceed  to  notice  the  results  exhibited  in  the  Statements  now  forwarded. 

6.  On  referring  to  the  Statements  marked  Nos.  22  and  23,  you  will  observe  that  the 
revision,  when  fully  brought  into  operation,  is  calculated  to  effect  a certain  ultimate  saving 
of  sonat  rupees  6, 60,125  ; that  it  is  estimated  that  a further  saving  may  be  effected  by  the 
operation  of  the  rule  of  service  laid  down  in  the  41st  nnd42d  paragraphs  of  the  Resolution 
above  referred  to,  to  the  extent  of  3,55,064  rupees;  and  that,  with  other  reductions  noted  at 
the  foot  of  Statement  No.  22,  including  the  saving  effected  by  the  changes  in  the  Judicial 
and  Revenue  system  of  administration  reported  to  your  Honourable  Court  in  our  despatches 
of  the  10th  and  30th  of  December  1828,  the  extent  of  saving  which  it  is  estimated  may 
possibly  result,  amounts  to  11,56,820  rupees. 

7.  To  the  above  saving  must  be  added  that  which  will  result  from  the  abolition,  with 
certain  exceptions,  of  the  role  under  which  travelling  allowances  were  granted  to  public 

officers 


* Resolution  dated  17  February  1829,  regulating  the  future  salaries  of  the  Civil  Servants,  with 
Schedules  (A.)  to  (II.),  recorded  as  Nos.  16  to  25. 
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officers ; our  proceedings  in  regard  to  which  are  recorded  on  the  annexed  date.*  As  tra- 
velling allowance  is  still  granted  in  certain  cases,  the  precise  effect  of  the  above  measure  Appendix  (M.) 

cannot  be  stated  ; but  the  annual  charge  under  that  bead  having  averaged  about  75,000  

rupees,  and  the  abolition  affecting  chiefly  the  higher  rates  of  allowance  formerly  granted  * Financial  Cons, 
to  meet  travelling  expenses,  we  think  tlmt  the  saving  will  not  be  under  50,000  rupees.  25 September  1828, 

8.  On  a comparison  of  the  details  contained  in  the  Statements  recorded  as  Nos.  21,  23,  Nos‘  5 t0  8‘ 

24,  on  our  Financial  Consultations  of  the  17th  February  last,  and  in  the  Resolution  No. 

73  ou  our  Revenue  Consultations  of  the  same  date,  an  immediate  certain  saving  will  appear 
as  follows,  viz. : — 

Sixteen  vacant  Revenue  appointments,  the  past  salaries  of  which  St.  Iis. 


amounted  to  - - - - - - - - . - 5 41  153 

Have  been  provided  for  at  an  expense  of-  - - - - - 4 03  200 


Giving  a saving  of  - - --  --  --  --  1,37,953 

From  which  deduct  increase  to  14  Revenue  officers  of  advanced  standing, 
amounting  to-------  - - - 48,820 

Results  immediate  saving  --------  89,133 


Fourvacautsituations  in  the  Accountant-general's  office,  formerly  paid  at  1,71,789 

Have  been  provided  for  at  - --  --  --  - 1 50,000 


Giving  an  immediate  saving  of  -------  12,789 

Which,  added  to  the  result  above  given  of  the  Revenue  appointments,  or  89,133 


Gives  an  immediate  actual  saving  of  - - - - - 1,01,922 

9.  The  above  result  shows  the  immediate  actual  saving  in  twenty  appointments  ; it  remains 
to  show  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  permanent,  and  what  portion  liable  to  fluctuation. 

10.  We  have  stated  in  a preceding  paragraph  that  a.  maximum  salary  has  been  fixed  for 

all  offices  held  by  covenanted  civil  servants,  and  that  the  20  offices  above  referred  to  were 
formerly  provided  for  at  salaries  aggregating  as  follows : — St.  Rs. 

16  Revenue  appointments  --------  5,41,153 

4 ditto  in  the  Accountant-general’s  office  -----  1,71,789 


7,12,942 

If  the  same  offices  had  been  filled  with  servants  entitled  to  receive  the 

maximum  in  all  cases,  the  salaries  would  amount  to  6,51,000 


There  results  a permanent  reduction  ------  61,942 


11.  Again,  the  maximum  salaries  of  the  20  appointments  referred  to  St.  Iis. 
amount  to-------  - - 6,51,000 

And  those  appointments  have,  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  service, 
been  provided  for  at--------  - 5,62,200 


From  which  deduct  ii 
standing  - 


Difference 

to  the  14  Revenue  officers  of  advanced 


88,800 

48,820 


Financial  Cons. 
14  AprU  1829, 


And  there  results  a present  saving  by  rule  of  service,  but  of  course  \ - 

liable  to  fluctuation  according  to  that  rule,  of-  - - - j ’ 

12.  The  above  shows  the  result  of  the  arrangements  which  are  recorded  on  our  Financial 
proceedings  of  the  17th  February  last ; since  that  period,  however,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  modifications  in  the  rule  which  had  been  laid  down  for  calculating 
the  period  of  actual  service,  with  reference  to  the  scale  of  allowances  fixed  according  to  the 
standing  of  each  civil  servant. 

13.  The  papers  specified  in  the  margin  (of  which  we  transmit  copies  as  numbers  in  the 
packet)  will  fully  explain  to  your  Honourable  Court  the  nature  of  this  modification,  which 
consists  in  allowing  the  period  passed  in  Europe,  as  far  ns  three  years,  by  those  civil  _ ■No‘  jjg 
servants  who  have  gone  home  under  the  furlough  rules,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  uye|iue> 
by  those  servants  who  went  home  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  furlough,  to  count  as  actual 
service,  entitling  them  to  draw  the  higher  scale  of  allowances. 

14.  Accordingly  your  Honourable  Court  will  perceive,  on  referring  to  our  Resolution 
No.  11,  Consultation  29th  May  1829,  that  four  of  the  revenue  officers,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  recorded  in  Resolution  No.  73,  Revenue  Consultation  17th  February  1829,  have 
come  on  the  increased  scale  of  allowances,  by  an  addition  of  the  time  spent  in  England  to 
their  period  of  service  as  at  first  calculated,  and  that  three  other  revenue  officers  have  also 
been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  modified  rule. 

15.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  result,  as  affecting  the  saving  made  by  the  rule  of  service  as 
at  first  applied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  statement  given  in  the  11th  para- 
graph of  this  despatch. 

(445.— I.)  4 u The 
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St.  Rs. 

Appendix  (M.)  The  saving  there  exhibited,  according  to  the  rule  of  service,  amounted  to  39,980 
From  which  deduct  increase  to  seven  Revenue  officers,  under  Resolution 


Revision  of  29  th  May  1829  - --  --  --  --  - 34,568 

Allowances.  ' 

Remains  saving  by  rule  of  service  ------  5,412 


16.  The  above  is  therefore  the  immediate  result  of  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  service, 
which,  in  the  Statements  referred  to  in  the  6th  paragraph  of  this  despatch,  was  calculated, 
according  to  the  actual  standing  of  the  several  officers  then  holding  appointments  in  the 
service,  to  effect  an  ultimate  saving  of  3,55,064 rupees.  The  modification  of  the  rule,  how- 
ever, made  subsequently  to  the  preparation  of  those  Statements,  must  necessarily,  in  some 
degree,  afloat  dint  calculation,  and  may  probably  operate  to  reduce  the  final  saving  expected 
to  take  place  : it  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  calculate  the  result  with  any  certainty-,  but  with 
reference  to  the  present  forward  state  of  the  junior  brandies  of  the  civil  service,  and  to 
the  restrictions  under  which  nn  increase  of  salary  is  to  be  granted  to  officers  attaining 
a higher  standing,  as  particularly  provided  for  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  Resolution, 
and  to  our  determination,  already  acted  on,  not  to  grant  the  increase  as  matter  of  course, 
but  on  a consideration  of  each  individual  claim,  we  still  anticipate  that  a saving  will  arise 
ultimately  from  its  operation,  though  perhaps  not  Lo  the  extent  at  first  reckoned  on. 

17.  But  even  if  the  state  of  die  service  in  respect  to  promotion  should  become  such  as 
to  bring  a larger  proportion  of  the  public  officers  than  is  now  contemplated,  upon  the 
maximum  allowances  of  the  situations  held  by  them,  the  increase  of  charge  will,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  be  countervailed  by  the  greater  experience  of  the  public  functionaries;  and 
as  an  increase  in  individual  cases  is  only  t.o  be  given  if  there  shall  be  a fund  arising  from 
savings  effected  in  another  quarter  to  meet  the  expense,  there  ought  to  be  no  risk  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  allowances,  as  shown  in  the  detailed  Statements,  being  exceeded. 

18.  We  have  merely  to  add,  that  in  the  proceedings  and  calculations  now  submitted  to 
your  Honourable  Court,  we  have  not  included  the  reductions  which  we  trust  will  be  effected 
in  the  several  subordinate  establishments  in  all  departments,  and  particularly  in  the  Judicial 
and  Revenue  branches,  consequent  on  the  recent  changes  in  the  system.  Those  reductions 
we  trust  will  be  considerable,  and  when  their  amount  can  be  ascertained  the  result  shall  be 
duly  reported  to  your  Honourable  Court. 

Financial  Cons.  19.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  your 
5 May  1829,  Honourable  Court  (as  a number  in  the  packet)  copy  of  a Resolution  recorded  iu  the  Com- 

No.  1.  mercial  department,  on  the  subject  of  the  allowances  hereafter  to  be  assigned  to  the  officers 

employed  in  the  provision  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  annual  investment,  with  reference 
to  the  scale  fixed  iu  the  Schedule  marked  (D.),  recorded  on  our  Financial  Consultations  of 
the  17th  February  1829,  No.  20.  We  have  only  to  add  our  hope,  that  your  Honourable 
Court  will  see  reason  to  concxtr  in  the  expediency  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  document 
now  forwarded. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Fort  William,  (signed)  W.  Buntmck, 

16th  June  1829.  JV.  B.  Baylmj , 

C.  T.  Metcalfe. 


(6.) — RESOLUTION  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  dated  17th  February  1829. 

(*>•)  Resolution  of  . Territorial  Department. 

the  Bengal  Go-  1.  With  reference  to  the  Resolution  passed  in  the  Revenue  department  on  the  30th 

V17Februar  1899  ^ecei!‘*,e1’  *ast’  *or  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Circuit,  and  for  the 
7 " • establishment  of  a Presidency  Board,  the  Governor-general  in  Council  proceeds  to  consider 

the  allowances  to  be  hereafter  attached  to  the  several  offices  now  held  by  covenanted  civil 
servants. 

2.  1 lie  salaries  of  the  commissioners*,  and  of  the  judgesf  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  have 
already  been  fixed  in  Furruckabad  or  sonat  rupees;  and  it  appears  to  be  advisable  to  use 
that  currency  in  designating  the  allowances  to  be  hereafter  drawn  by  all  classes  of  officers, 
the  object  ot  the  present  revision  being  to  establish  an  uniform  and  consistent  plan  for  all 
parts  ol  the  country,  and  the  general  introduction  throughout  British  India  of  a rupee 
equivalent  in  value  to  that  of  Furruckabad  and  Madras  having  long  been  contemplated. 

3.  in  comparing  the  present  circumstances  of  the  civil  service  with  those  of  past  periods 
at  which  revisions  of  allowances  have  been  instituted,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  all  the  branches  which  are  chargeable  upon  the  Territorial  revenue,  the  relative 
number  ol  offices  ol  the  highest  class  in  point  of  emolument  has  been  considerably  increased: 
and  in  so  far  therefore  as  concerns  the  object  of  maintaining  a certain  averuge  of  emolument, 
which  in  a body  so  constituted  must  naturally  be  considered  along  with  the  more  immediate 
purpose  of  duly  apportioning  the  reward  of  particular  servicp,  there  is  fair  ground  for 
effecting  some  reduction  in  die  salaries  attached  to  such  offices.  Further,  the  advantages 
conferred  upon  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  by  the  furlough  and  annuity  fund  cannot 

be 

* Commissioners,  under  Regulation  m.  1828,  Sonat  Rupees,  45,000  per  annum  ; ditto,  under 
Regulation  I.  1829,  Sonat  li-upm  42,000  per  annum;  of  which  6,000  is  considered  to  be  travelling 
charges. 

-j-  Sonat  Rupees  36,000  per  annum. 
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be  overlooked.  Both  (and  especially  the  latter)  are  calculated  essentially  to  advance  the  1 

great  object  of  presenting  to  every  civil  servant  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  return  to  his  Appendix  fM.) 
native  country  with  a competent  fortune,  after  a reasonable  term  of  service.  ^ ' 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  the  interest  of  money,  and  to  the  state  of  the  (60  Resolution  of 
exchange  between  India  and  England,  the  change  which  has  occurred  is  unfavourable  ; and  lllQ  Bengal  Go- 
thotigh  the  resolutions  of  Government  cannot  of  course  be  regulated  by  the  fluctuations  of 

the  money  market,  the  matter  is  one  not  wholly  to  be  overlooked.  ' 17  February  182S. 

5.  Bearing  therefore  in  mind  the-  whole  of  tiic  above  considerations,  fully  recognising  the 
justice  of  the  principles  by  which  the  venertileil  Cornwallis  was  guided  in  assigning  liberal 
allowances  to  the  officers  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  country, and' strongly 
impressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  economical  reform ; the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  adopts  the  following  Resolutions,  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  will 
adequately  meet  the  fair  claims  of  individuals,  and  essentially  promote  the  public  interests 

Political  Department. 


6.  With  the  exception  of  one  class  of  offices,  It.  appears  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  tlint 
the  highest  allowance  to  be  drawn  by  any  functionary  under  the  Government  should  not 
exceed  50,000  sicca  rupees,  or  52,200  sonat  rupees.  The  circumstances  of  the  resident  and 
commissioner  at  Delhi,  and  the  residents  at  Hydrabad,  Lucnow,  Nagpore,  Indore  and 
Gwalior,  are  such  as  to  subject  them  to  some  expenses  from  which  other  officers  are  exempt. 
Those  expenses  appear  likely  to  be  greatest  at  the  four  first,  mentioned  places : but  ns  the 
functions  of  ail  must  in  respect  to  importance  and  responsibility  be  ranked  with  the  highest 
under  the  Government,  bis  Lordship  in  Council  deems  it  proper  to  assign  to  diem,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  expenses  to  which  they  are  subject,  a certain  allowance  beyond 
the  general  maximum. 

7.  The  resident  and  commissioner  at  Delhi,  the  residents  at  Hydrabad,  Lucnow  and 
Nagpore,  will  therefore  receive  each  06,000  rupees  ; the  residents  at  Indore  and  Gwallior 
60,000  rupees. 

B.  To  the  resident  at  KlmCninndoo,  his  Lordship  in  Council  proposes  to  assign  a consoli- 
dated salary  of  42,000  sonat  rupees,  instead  of  the  62,700  sicca  rupees  now  allowed  : the 
above  arrangement  to  have  effect,  of  course,  as  vacancies  occur. 

9.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  be  necessary  or  proper  perma- 
nently to  continue  to  the  officers  in  question  any  special  allowance  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  keep  a public  tabic.  His  Lordship  in  Conned  is  not  satisfied  that  die 
arrangement  is  in  itself  desirable,  independently  of  financial  considerations ; and  he  is 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  is  an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  right  to  continue  in  the  face 
of  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  is  beset.  The  allowance  will  there- 
fore hereafter  cease,  as  vacancies  in  the  office  of  resident  occur;  and  the  residents  will 
receive  the  above-mentioned  salaries  in  full  consideration  of  their  services  and  expenses, 
with  the  same  liberty  to  regulate  the  arrangements  of  their  household  as  other  officers  enjoy. 

10.  The  above  sum  is  to  include  all  the  allowances  assigned  to  the  residents  at  Delhi  and 
Indore,  though  they  may,  as  now,  have  other  duties  than  those  which  strictly  belong  to  the 
Political  department}  the  general  principle  being,  that  the  maximum  of  emolument  is  not 
to  be  exceeded,  howsoever  various  die  functions  may  he  which  an  officer  is  required  to  per- 
form ; and  that  in  inferior  grades,  also,  an  union  of  duties  shall  be  regarded,  as  constituting 
a title  to  increase  of  salary  only  when  the  aggregate  responsibility  and  Inborn-  may  appear 
to  be  insufficiently  compensated. 

1 1.  In  this  department,  it  appears  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  to  be  proper  that  the  same 
allowance  should  be  drawn,  whether  the  offices  he  held  by  civil  or  military  officers.  In  the 
emoluments  attached  to  the  offices  under  the  rank  of  resident,  no  change  appears  to  be 
required:  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  number  of  appointments  is  a matter  for  con- 
sideration in  the  Political  department.  His  Lordship  in  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  commissioner  at  Delhi  need  not  be  filled  up;  it  is  therefore  to  be 
abolished. 

12.  The  Governor-general’s  agent  at  Moorshedabad  will  receive  42,000  sonat  rupees, 
also  discharging  the  duty  of  a provincial  judge  when  required  to  do  so. 

13.  The  agent  to  the  Governor-general,  and  commissioner  lor  the  Snugor  and  Nerbuddah 
territories,  will  continue  to  draw  a salary  of  50,000  sonat  rupees ; and  the  superintendant 
of  Ajmere  36,000  rupees  per  annum. 

14.  The  office  of  agent  to  the  Governor-general  in  Bnndelctmd,  which  is  now  held  by  the 
judge  and  magistrate  of  the  northern  division  of  that  province,  with  a separate  allowance 
of  12,000,  will  hereafter  be  united  to  the  office  of  commissioner  for  that  division,  on  the 
principle  already  adopted  in  Uohilcund  and  Furruckabad. 

15.  In  cases  in  which  political  residents  and  agents  occupy  houses  belonging  to  the 
British  Government,  repairs  and  additions  thereto  will  be  made  as  heretofore,  at  the  public 
expense,  the  previous  sanction  of  Government  being  of  course  obtained  before  any  con- 
siderable charge  is  incurred. 

In  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  the  residency  houses  may  belong  to  the  Government 
to  which  the  resident  is  accredited,  special  orders  will  be  issued  from  the  Political  depart- 
ment 

Judicial  Branch. 


17.  To  the  judges  of  the  Sttdder  Dewanny  Adawlut  it  is  obviously  proper  to  assign  the 
maximum  rate  of  allowance,  viz.  52,200  sonat  rupees,  or  4,350  rupees  per  mensem. 

IB.  The  duties  of  all  the  judges  being  essentially  the  same,  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  to 
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main  lain  the  distinction  of  senior  anil  puisne  judges:  the  higher  salary  assigned  to  the 
former,  when  the  situation  censed  to  be  held  by  a member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  rather  with  reference  to  the  emoluments  actually  enjoyed  by  the  i„(lj. 
vicinal,  than  on  any  general  principle;  and  the  difference  of  denomination  and  emolument 
lias  actually  been  found  to  occasion  claims  embarrassing  to  Government  in  the  selection  of 
candidates. 

19.  The  office  ol  registrar  to  the  Court  being  one  of  much  responsibility,  which  should 
always  be  filled  (as  it  now  is)  by  a gentleman  of  superior  qualifications,  it  appears  to  his 
Lordship  in  Council  proper  to  annex  to  it  a salary  of  sonnt  rupees  S|,20l),  or  rupees  :3,i00 
per  mensem,  house-rent  and  oil  other  allowances  included. 

20.  In  resolving  upon  this  augmentation  of  salary,  his  Lordship  in  Council  considers  ii 
to  be  proper  and  necessary  to  provide  that  the  office  in  question  shall,  on  the  occurrence  ol' 
a vacancy,  be  considered  as  completely  open  to  the  competition  of  all  the  judicial  officers 
of  inferior  emolument;  that  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Court  shall  have  no  claim  to 
succeed  to  it  in  preference  to  others  of  superior  or  equal  qualifications,  it  being  indeed  the 
persuasion  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  that  the  person  selected  should  be  one  who  lias  for 
some  years  exercised  judicial  functions  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

21. ’  The  salaries  of  the  commissioners  acting  under  Regulation  III.  1828,  of  the  judges 
of  Appeal,  and  of  the  commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Circuit,  need  not  be  further  noticed, 
having  been  fixed  by  the  Resolution  above  adverted  to. 

22.  But  it  may  be  proper  on  this  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it.  is  the 
expectation  and  desire  of  Government  that  they  shall  not  only  hold  the  sessions  with  regu- 
larity, but  that  they  shall  generally  spend  such  part  of  the  temperate  season  of  the  year,  ns 
may  not  be  occupied  with  the  gaol  deliveries,  in  the  interior  of  the  several  districts  under 
their  authority,  so  that  they  may  successively  visit  every  quarter;  and  that  they  should  be 
prepared  at  all  times  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  their  jurisdiction  where  circumstances  may 
nppear  to  require  their  presence. 

23.  To  the  office  of  zillah  or  city  judge,  to  judges  and  magistrates,  and  to  collectors  and 
magistrates,  his  Lordship  in  Council  resolves  to  assign,  subject  to  the  provision  heroin-after 
stated,  the  salary  already  drawn  by  most  of  those  officers  in  the  Western  Provinces,  viz. 
sonut  rupees  30,000.  The  same  salnry  is  to  be  drawn  by  the  principal  assistants  in  the 
northern,  western,  southern  and  Kohtuk  divisions  of  the  Delhi  territory,  and  by  the 
principal  assistants  (being  civil  servants)  in  the  Saugor  and  Ncrbuddah  territories,  and  by 
the  commissioner  in  Kuinaon. 

24.  The  officer  in  charge  of  Ramgliur,  who  unites  in  liis  own  person  the  offices  of  judge, 
magistrate,  and  collector  of  that  district,  the  judge  and  magistrate,  and  collector  of  the 
centre  division  of  Delhi,  the  collector  and  magistrate  of  Calcutta,  will  each  receive  sonat 
rupees  36,000. 

Revenue  Branch. 


25.  To  the  members  of  the  Sudder  Board  of  Revenue,  and  of  the  Board  of  Customs, 
Salt  and  Opium,  his  Lordship  in  Council  deems  it  proper  to  assign  the  maximum  salary  of 
sonat  rupees  52,200 ; such  a measure  appearing  to  be  necessary  to  the  due  efficiency  and 
weigh  t of  the  officers  holding  those  important  offices  of  control.  The  considerations  above 
stated  in  regard  to  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court,  suggest  the  expediency  of  placing  all 
tire  members  of  the  Board  on  an  equality. 

26.  'flic  senior  secretary  of  the  Sudder  Board  of  Revenue  it  appears  to  he  advisable  to 
place  on  a footing  with  the  registrar  to  the  Sudder  Court;  and  his  Lordship  in  Council 
accordingly  resolves  to  attach  to  that  office  a salary  of  sonat  rupees  37,200,  or  3,100  per 
mensem.  The  junior  secretary,  and  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  Snltond  Opium, 
will  draw  rupees  31,200  per  mensem. 

27.  To  the  salt  agencies  of  Hidgelee  and  Tumlook  it  appears  to  he  proper,  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  insalubrity  of  climate,  and  partly  with  the  view  of  having  some  situations 
of  high  emolument  to  which  senior  servants,  not  deemed  eligible  for  the  Boards,  limy  be 
promoted,  to  annex  a salary'  of  sonut  rupees  50,000.  To  the.  salt,  agent  of  Jessore  it  appears 
to  be  sufficient  to  allow  rupees  30,000;  to  the  united  offices  of  collector  and  salt  agent,  his 
Lordship  in  Council  resolves  to  annex  a salary  of  rupees  30,000. 

28.  The  opium  agent  of  Behai-  will  lie  amply  remunerated  with  a salary  of  rupees  42,000. 
The  agent  at  Ghazeeporc  will  receive  from  the  opium  department  an  allowance  of  24,000 
rupees,  drawing  an  equal  sum  in  his  capacity  of  commercial  resident. 

2D.  Collectors  of  land  revenue  and  Customs,  including  those  who  now  belong  to  both 
departments,  mid  those  also  who  are  deputy  opium  agents  and  snperinteudants  of  chokccs,  it 
appears  to  be  advisable  (subject  to  the  provision  hevcin-aftcr  staled)  to  place  on  the  same 
footing  with  judges  and  magistrates,  assigning  to  each  a salary  of  30,000  rupees. 

30.  The  duties  of  collectors  in  the  Lower  Provinces  are  indeed,  generally  speaking,  easier 
than  those  that  belong  to  the  collectors  of  unsettled  districts,  or  to  judges  and  magistrates. 
But  from  this  there  are  some  exceptions;  and  an  able  and  diligent  collector  may  in  all  cases 
find  ample  occupation,  and  by  the  decision  of  summary  suits  may  afford  very  essential  nid 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Generally  speaking,  too,  it  is  the  wish  of  Government  that 
even  those  officers  who  look  chiefly  to  the  Judicial  department,  should  for  a portion  of  their 
service,  discharge  revenue  duties,  that  they  may  acquire  the  experience  which  it  must 
otherwise  be  very  difficult  for  them  adequately  to  acquire  of  revenue  business.  Collectorships 
will,  therefore,  more  than  heretofore,  be  filled  by  officers  who  from  their  standing  will  not 
(under  the  provisions  already  adverted  to)  be  entitled  to  the  full  salary;  and  in  the  event  of 
senior  servants  being  continued  in  collectorships,  his  Lordship  in  Council  is  disposed  to  think 
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that  it  "ill  on  die  whole  be  decidedly  expedient  to  allow  them  to  chaw  the  some  salary 
as  they  would  receive  if  appointed  to  the  situation  of  judge  and  magistrate. 

31.  The  separation  of  the  Revenue  and  Judicial' lines  it  is  now  clearly  impracticable 
to  maintain ; yet,  without  an  absolute  separation,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  serious 
evils  would  practically  be  found  to  result  from  any  arrangement  which  should  absolutely 
fix  the  emoluments  of  the  district  officers  of  one  lino  on  a lower  scale  than  those  of  the  \ 
other.  The  gradual  rise  of  all  collectors  to  the  office  of  judge  aud  magistrate  is  plainly 
inexpedient,  and  the  great  inequality  in  the  allowances' now  drawn  by  collectors  is  an 
obvious  evil  that  requires  to  be  corrected. 

32.  To  the  collector  of  sea  customs  at  Calcutta,  his  Lordship  in  Council  resolves  to  assign 
a salary  of  42,000  rupees.  The  collector  of  inland  customs  will  receive  81,200. 

Commercial  Department. 

38.  It  appears  to  his  Lordship  in  Council  that  the  allowances  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  be  equalized,  and  fixed  at  the  maximum  sum  of  52,200  sonat  rupees; 
and  that  while  to  some  of  the  commercial  residencies  a higher  allowance  is  assigned,  as 
a provision  for  old  servants,  the  scale  of  emolument  for  the  others  should  be  oiTa  level 
with  that  fixed  for  the  office  of  judge  and  magistrate:  but  as  these  and  other  commercial 
allowances  form  no  part  of  the  charges  upon  the  Territorial  revenue,  and  have  in  several 
instances  been  fixed  by  special  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  whole  subject  of 
the  allowances  to  be  drawn  by  the  commercial  servants  will  be  finally  considered  in  die 
General  department.  II is  Lordship  in  Council  proposes,  however,  to  include  them  in  the 
Schedules  to  be  attached  to  this  Resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  what  appears  to 
be  proper,  and  that  the  scheme  may  embrace  the  wkcle  of  the  civil  service. 

Miscellaneous. 


34.  To  the  secretaries  to  Government  in  the  Political,  Judicial,  Territorial,  and  General 
departments,  it  appears  to  be  proper  to  assign  the  maximum  rate  of  salary,  viz.  rupees 

52.200,  that  on  filling  those  situations  Government  may  be  able  to  select  from  tlte  whole 

35.  The  abolition  of  the  office  of  chief  secretary  has  already  been  recommended  to  the 
Honourable  Court. 

36.  The  office  of  Persian  Secretary  it  is  proposed  hereafter  to  consolidate  with  the  Poli- 
tical department,  when  a new  arrangement  of  allowances  will  of  course  be  made.  The 
other  deputy  secretaries  will  receive  1,000  rupees  per  mensem ; the  expediency  of  continuing 
the  present  plan  of  annexing  other  duties  to  those  situations  being  in  each  case  to  be  sepa- 
rately considered. 

37.  To  the  accountant-general  is  to  be  assigned  the  maximum  salary  of  rupees  52,200; 
to  the  sub-treasurer,  a salary  of  rupees  43,200,  or  3,600  per  mensem.  The  lees  now  received 
by  those  officers  are  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Government ; any  establishment  necessary 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Government  agency  being  charged  to  the  same : and 
generally,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  allowances  assigned  by  this  Resolution,  whenever 
the  same  may  have  effect,  are  to  include  all  emoluments  whatsoever,  whether  chargeable  on 
the  public  revenues  or  payable  by  corporations  or  individuals,  which  may  be  received  by  the 
person  holding  the  situation,  in  virtue  of  any  service  performed  or  responsibility  incurred  by 
him.  Thus,  if  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company  shall  continue  to  hold  the  situation  of 
secrotary  to  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  or  secretary  to  the  annuity  fund,  the  salaries  drawn  by 
them  in  those  capacities  are  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  their  specified  allowances.  Little  or 
no  further  change  appears  to  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  account. 
The  deputy  accountant-general  will  therefore  receive  sonat  rupees  37,200 ; the  sub-account- 
ant-general, rupees  31,200;  the  commercial  accountant,  rupees  25,200  (including  the  sum 
payable  by  the  Bank);  the  deputy  civil  auditor  and  revenue  accountant,  sonat  rupees  19,200 
(including  the  allowance  received  by  him  as  secretary  to  tlio  Annuity  Fund) ; and  thp  bead 
assistant  1,200. 

38.  To  the  postmaster-general  it  appears  to  be  proper  to  continue  the  salary  already 
assigned  to  the  office,  viz.  rupees  37,200. 

39.  The  situation  of  superintendent  of  stamps  may  bo  expediently  united  to  that  of 
mint-master,  with  the  same  salary  as  that  fixed  for  the  postmaster-general,  viz.  rupees 

37.200. 

40.  The  allowances  of  the  several  officers  which  have  not  been  named  above,  are  to  be 
fixed  as  follows : 


Political  Department. 

Head  Assistant  to  Resident  at  Indore,  and  Deputy  Opium  Agent  - 

Head  Assistant  to  other  Residents  {jJ’j’™  ‘’'dS/Ttra"™  - ’ - ’ 

0 ...  f above  three  years  service 

Second  into  - ditto  - - {Wo,v  diuo  ditto 

Head  Assistant  to  Commissioners  at  Delhi  - - -1  g 

Ditto  - - to  Superintendent  at  Ajmere  - - J ° 

Junior  Assistants  to  the  above  ------ 

(445 I.)  4 u 3 


St.  lit 
20,401 
!),00l 

7.201 

7.201 
G,00i 
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Judicial  Department. 

Deputy  Registrar  Sadder  Dewattny  Adawlut  ------  14,400 

Head  Assistant  - - - ditto  ---------  8,400 

Second  ditto  - - - - ditto  -------  - 7,200 

Third  ditto  - - - - ditto 6,000 

Magistrates  and  Registrars,  and  Joint  Magistrates,  Lower  I Allowances  to  be 
Provinces,  Sub-collectors  and  Joint  Magistrates,  De-  J-  settled  as  below 
puty-collcctovs  Land  Revenue  - - -J  explained. 

Registrars  and  Head  Assistants  to  Commissioners,  above  three  years  service  - 8,400 

Ditto  - - - - - ditto  below  - - ditto  - - 6,000 

Assistant  to  Commissioner  in  Ktunaon,  as  Registrars. 

Register  and  Assistant  at  Ramgbur  - - * - - - - 12,000 

Superintendant  of  Law-suits  - - --  --  - - 24,000 

Outer  Judicial  Assistants  - - 4,800 

Revenue  Department. 

Sub-secretary  to  Sudder  Board  -------  - 14,400 

Head  Assistant  - - - - - - 8,400 

Second  ditto  - - - - - 6,000 

Head  Assistant  to  Collectors  and  Salt  Agents,  as  Registrars. 

Junior  Assistant  to  ditto  - --  --  --  --  - 4,800 

Head  Assistant  to  Board  of  Customs,  in  charge  of  salt  chokees  - - 14,400 

Second  Assistant  to  Board,  and  ditto  - - - - 8,400 

Deputy  Collector  Customs  - - - - - - 12,000 

Superintendant  Sullcea  Golabs  - - - - 30,000 

Superintendant  Eastern  Salt  Chokees  - - - - 19,200 

Deputy  Collector  of  Sea  Customs  at  Calcutta  - - 20,400 

Head  Assistant  ditto  - - - - - 12,000 


Deputy-collector  of  Inland  Customs,  Ctdcutta,  and  Superintendant  of  Salt 
Chokees  ----------- 

Commissioner  in  Soonderbuuds,  as  Collector  of  Land  Revenue. 

Miscellaneous. 


Head  Assistant  in  Secretary’s  office  ------  8,400 

Head  Assistant  to  Sub-treasurer  8,400 

Junior  Assistant  in  either  office  -----  - 6,000 

Ditto  - Accountant-general’s  office  - - - - - 6,000 

41.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  service,  in  which  all  are  entitled  to  look  for  pro- 
motion according  to  seniority,  in  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  principle  is  consistent  with 
the  public  interests,  seems  to  render  it  necessary  to  make  some  provision  lor  regulating  the 
amount  of  the  allowances  to  be  drawn  by  individual  officers,  with  reference  to  the  time 
during  which  they  may  have  been  employed  in  the  active  duties  of  the  service.  With  this 
view  his  Lordship  iu  Council  resolves  to  adopt,  the  following  arrangement: 

42.  The  period  of  service  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  date  on  which  the  individual  may 
have  been  declared  qualified  to  enter  upon  his  public  duties,  by  the  prescribed  knowledge 
of  two  or  more  of  die  oriental  languages,  subsequent  non-residence  being  deducted. 


Of  officers  whose  period  of  service  is  less  than  three  years,  the  St.  Us. 

allowance  shall  not  exceed  -----  - 6,000 

Ditto  - - ditto,  more  than  three  but  less  than  five  - - 13,200 

Ditto  - - ditto,  more  than  five  but  less  than  eight  - - 19,200 

Ditto  - - ditto,  more  than  eight  but  less  than  11  - 25,900 


Ditto  - - ditto,  more  than  11,  the  full  salary  attached  to  the  situation  held  by  them. 

43.  Provided  also,  that  officers  holding  the  situations  noted  below"  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  more  than  30,000  rupees  per  annum,  until  they  shall  have  completed 
18  years  of  service. 

44.  In  regard  to  the  offices  of  magistrates,  joint  magistrates,  and  deputy  and  sub- 
collectors  of  land  revenue,  his  Lordship  in  Council,  observes  that  in  many  cases  the 
distinction  between  them  aud  the  situations  of  magistrates  and  collectors  is  for  the  most 
part  nominal.  The  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  the  different  situations  varies  of  course 
with  local  circumstances;  but  the  duties  attaching  to  several  of  the  officers  in  question, 
especially  in  the  unsettled  districts,  are  not  less  difficult  and  responsible  than  those  of  judges 
and  magistrates,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  must  he  regarded  as  more  important  thau 
colleclorships  in  die  Lower  Provinces.  To  the  officers  holding  them,  therefore,  it  appears 
to  be  proper  to  allow  the  same  pecuniary  advantages  as  are  granted  to  the  last-mentioned 
class  of  functionaries,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  public  service  may  render  it  advisable 
to  continue  them  in  the  situation,  and  to  appoint  a junior  to  a judgeship  or  collectorship. 

45.  In 


* Salt  Agents,  Opium  Agents,  Collectors  and  Salt  Agents,  Collectors  of  Revenue  and  Customs, 
Collectors  of  Customs,  Postmaster-general,  Mint-master,  and  Superintendant  of  Stamps. 
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45.  In  several  instances,  indeed,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  chang- 

ing  the  designation;  since,  where  lire  appointment  is  not  temporary,  there  can  be  no  Appendix  (M.) 

sufficient  reason  why. the  officers  holding  it  should  not  be  called  (as  they  really  are)  mngis-  

trates  and  collectors;  but  it  is  desirable  that  each  case  should  be  distinctly  considered,  and  (6-)  Resolution  of 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  Government  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  salaries  of  dm  Bengal  Go- 
those  who  now  draw  less  than  what  they  may  appear  to  be  entitled  to  under  the  general  T^rpm^nt  ’ 
scheme,  unless  a fund  for  the  purpose  shall  he  created  by  vacancies  of  better  puitl  offices.  7 c“ruary 

46.  Generally  too,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  bring  distinctly  under  the  notice  of  Government 
tire  several  revenue  and  judicial  offices,  at  t)ie  periods  at  which  they  may  have  n claim  uuder 
die  general  scheme,  to  an  increase  of  emolument,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  usual  in  the 
case  of  the  principal  assistants  of  the  Delhi  territory;  so  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  respects  the  office  and  the  individual,  maybe  duly  adverted  to,  and  that  Government  may 
distinctly  see  the  financial  effects  of  the  measure  it  sanctions. 

47.  In  each  case,  therefore,  the  authority  for  an  increase  of  salary  is  to  be  given  by  a 
Resolution  of  Council ; and  whenever  any  officer  drawing  allowance  below  the  maximum 
of  the  office  held  by  him,  or  holding  the  situation  of  magistrate,  joint  magistrate,  or  that 
of  deputy  or  sub-collector,  may  attain  the  period  of  service  entitling  him  to  look  for  an  aug- 
mentation, it  will  he  the  duty  of  live  secretary  of  the  department  to  bring  the  circumstance 
to  the  notice  of  the  Governor-general,  stating  at  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  magistrates, 
joint  magistracies,  and  deputy  and  sub-collectorships,  whether  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  considering  the  office  a permanent  one,  and  lor  altering  its  designation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned  offices,  it  is  not  of  course  intended  that  die  scale  of 
salary  assigned  to  die  several  situations  in  this  Resolution,  and  in  the  Schedules,  should  be 
exceeded,  the  specified  sum  being  in  each  case  to  be  considered  the  maximum  for  the  office 
to  which  it  is  annexed. 


SCHEDULE  (A.) — Judicial  and  Judicial  Fiscal. 


OFFICES. 

Present 

Salnvies. 

Proposed 

Salnries. 

Proposed 

Proposed 

REMARKS. 

Sudder  Dewarmy  Adawlut : each : 

St.  Rs. 

St.  Es. 

St.  Rs. 

St.  Rs. 

5 Judges  - - - - at  5,220 

2,61,000 

31,600 

— 

Judges  of  Provincial  Courts  : 

14  Judges  - - - - 1 - at  96,000 

5,92,456 

5,04,000 

• 88,456 

_ 

Registrar  of  Sudder  Dewiinny  and  Nizamut 
Adawlut  ------- 

25,080 

37,200 

12,120 

Deputy  ditto  ditto  - 

16,302 

14,400 

1,902 

— 

21  Commissioners  of  Revenue  ami  Cir- 
cuit - - - - - at  4-2,000 

8,94,483 

8,82,000 

12,483 

_ 

10  Judges  -----  at  30,000  | 

2,83,636; 

3,00,000 

_ - 

16,370 

see  Note  (A.)  in  Statement 

36  Judges  and  Magistrates  - - at  30,000 

10,68,075 

10,80,000 

- — 

1 1,925 

see  Note  (B.) 

7 Magistrates  |- 

1,37,856 

1,34,400 

3,456 

— - 

see  Note  (C.) 

47  Registrars,  including  vacancies,  at  8,4-00  5 

3,78,939, 

3,94,800 

- - 

15,861 

see  Note  (D.) 

10  Joint  Magistrates,  also  Registrars  as  now, 
subject  to  Revision  - - -‘ 

1,30,980 

1,27,200 

3,780 

8 Principal  Assistants,  including  2 vacan- 
cies   at  30,000 

1,81,930 

2,40,000 

58,070 

sec  Note  (E.) 

31,640 

30,000 

1,640 

— 

Assistant  ditto  ------ 

18,810 

8,400 

10,410 

— 

Ramghur  Judge,  Magistrate,  and  Collector  - 

37,620 

36,000 

1,620 

— 

1 Registrar  and  Assistant  - 

12,540, 

12,000 

540 

— 

1 Collector  and  Magistrate  of  Calcutta 

43,350 

36,000 

7,358 

— 

3 Collectors  and  Magistrates  - 

79,125 

90,000 

— — 

10,875 

see  Note  (F.) 

4 Sub-Collectors  and  Joint  Magistrates,  as 
now,  subject  to  revision  - 

78,117 

77,307 

810 

_ _ 

see  Not*  (G.) 

1 Superintendent  and  Remembrancer  of  Law 
suits  ------- 

25,080 

24,000 

1,080 

_ 

1 Head  Assistant  Sudder  Dewnnny  Adawlut 

10,032 

8,400 

1,632 

— 

1 Second  ditto  ------ 

8,778 

7,200 

1,578 

— 

1 Third  ditto  ------ 

7,524. 

6,000 

1,524 

— 

‘ 

24  Assistants  at  4,800 

1,21,596 

1,15,200 

6,396 

— 

Total  ------  St.  E s. 

44,76,551 

44,25,507 

1,76,265 

1,25,221 

(445 I.)  4 u 4 
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SCHEDULE  (B.)  Fiscal. 


OFFICER 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Proposed 

REMARKS. 

St.  Ms. 

Si.  Ms. 

St.  Ms. 

St.  Its. 

3 Members  Board  of  Revenue  - at  52,200 

1,74,950 

1,56,600 

18,350 

1 

Senior  Secretary  ------ 

25,143 

37,200 

- - 

12,057 

Junior  ditto  - * - - 

30,773 

31,200 

, - 

427 

Sub  ditto  ------- 

10,032 

14,400 

- - 

4,368 

see  remark  (B.)  in  d°. 

Head  Assistant  ditto  - 

*3  Commissioners  under  Regulation  III.  of 

6,270 

2,130 

1828  - - - - at  4.5,000 

1,30,823 

1,35,000 

- - 

4,177 

2 Members  Board  of  Customs  -'  at  52,000 

1,09,725 

1,04,400 

5,325 

1 Secretary  ------ 

25,080 

31,200 

- 

6,120 

see  remark  (C,)  in  d". 

Head  Assistant  in  charge  of  salt  chokees 

15,048 

14,400 

648 



Second  Assistant  ditto,  with  chokees  and  stamps 

10,659 

8,400 

2,259 



Opium  Agent  at  Behar  - - 

Ditto  at  Benares  ; an  equal  sum  to  be  drawn 

52,013 

42,000 

10,013 

— 

as  Commercial  Resident  - - - - 

48,334 

24,000  ' 

24,334 



2 Salt  Agents, Tumlock  & Hidgelee,  at  50,000 

1,54,880 

1,00,000 

54,880 



1 ditto  Jessore  ----- 

27,856 

30,000 

— - 

2,144 

6 Salt  Agents  and  Collectors  - at  36,000 
48  Collectors,  including  those  in  charge  of 

2,18,514 

2,16,000  | 

2,514 

- " 

see  remark  (E.)  in  d°. 

customs,  salt  cliokces,  and  Opium  Agents, 
and  also  Collectors  of  Customs  at  30,000 

14,70,126 

14,40,000 

30,126 

sec  remark  (F.)  in  d\ 

7 Deputy  ami  Sub-Collectors,  including  cus- 

toms  -----  at  12,000 

94,332 

84,000 

10,332 

_ 

sec  remark  (G.)  in  du. 

Superintendant  of  Sulkea  Golalis  - 

37,620 

30,000 

7,620 

— 

1 ditto  Eastern  Salt  Chokees  - 

19,964 

19,200 

Collector  of  Calcutta  Sea  Customs 

51,832 

42,000 

1 Deputy  ditto  ------ 

23,826 

20,400 

3,426 

, 

1 Head  Assistant  to  ditto  - - - - 

12,540 

12,000 

540 

_ 

see  remark  (II.)  in  d°. 

Collector  of  Inland  Customs  - 

28,215 

31,200 

1 Deputy  Collector  Inland  Customs 

17,556 

16,800 

1 Collector  of  Customs  at  Moorsliedabad 

37,583 

30,000 

1 Commissioner,  Sunderbunds  - - - 

13  Assistants  in  Revenue  and  Salt  depart- 

23,967 

30,000 

6,033 

sco  remark  (I.)  in  d“. 

ments  -----  at  4,800 

80,376 

62,400 

17,976 

— 

Total  - - Si.  Ms. 

29,38,037 

27,71,200 

2,07,278  | 

40,441  , 

* Second  Assistant  to  Sudder  Board  not  included  . g qqq 


SCHEDULE  ( C.) —Political. 


OFFICES. 

Resident 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Proposed 

REMARKS. 

4 Residents  at  Foreign  Courts,  Delhi,  Hy- 
drabad,  Lucknow,  and  Nagpore  at  66,000 

2 ditto,  Indore  and  Gwalior  - at  60,000 

1 ditto,  Katmoondoo  - - nt  42,000 

Governor-general's  Agent,  Moorsliedabad 
1 Commissioner,  Nerbuddah  ... 

1 Superintendant,  Ajmere  ... 

Secretary  to  Commissioner  at  Delhi 
13  Political  Agents,  including  Military,  as  now 
Head  Assistant  and  Deputy  Agent  Indore 

3 Head  Assistants  to  Residents  at  Delhi, 

Hydmbad,  and  Nepaul  ... 

1 ditto,  Ajmere 

2 Second  Assistants  to  Residents  at  Delhi 

and  Hydrabad  - at  7,200 

3 Assistants  to  Commissioner  at  Delhi,  1 

„ at  4,800  J 

19  Military  Assistants,  ns  now  - 

Total  - - St.  Ms. 

St.  Ms. 

3,78,251 

2,07,953 

62,700 

41,800 

50.000 

36.000 

12.000 
2,67,294 

20,998 

27,405 

7,624 

13,200 

14,44)0 

1,44,909 

St.  Its. 

2.64.000 

1.20.000 
42,000 

42.000 

50.000 

36.000 

2,59,680 

20.400 

27.000 
8,400 

14.400 
14,400 

1,40,400 

St.  Ms. 

1,14,251 
; 87,953 
20,700 

12,000 

17,614 

598 

405 

4,509 

St.  Ms. 
200 

876 

1,200 

Abolished, 
f The  difference  in 
this  and  other  similar 
cases  will  arise  from 
the  operation  of  the 
rate  for  the  gradual 
conversion  of  all 
salaries  from  sicca 
into  sonat  rupees. 

12,84,434 

10,38,680  , 

2,48,030 

2,276 
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SCHEDULE  (D.) — Commercial. 


ophoes. 

Present 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Proposed 

More. 

REMARKS. 

Board  of  Trade : 

St.  Rs. 

St.  Rs. 

St.  Rs. 

Senior  Member  ----- 

57,475 

52,200 

5,275 

Junior  ditto  ----- 

45,043 

52,200 

7,157 

1 Secretary  ----- 

25,080 

25,200 

. 

120 

1 Assistant  ------ 

5,102 

6,000 

- 

898 

13  Commercial  Residents : 

Benares  ------ 

46,639 

•24,000 

22,639 

. 

Cossimbaznr  - ----- 

50,160 

48,000 

2,160 



Etawa  and  Calpeo  ...  - 

74,423 

48,000 

26,423 



BnuleaU  ------ 

48,456 

36,000 

12,456 

_ 

Malda  ------- 

40,404 

36,000 

4,404 



Radnagore  - - 

38,063 

86,000 

2,063 

— 

Commercolly  ----- 

34,570 

30,000 

4,570 



Hurripanl  ------ 

25,766 

30,000 

4,234 

See  remark  (A.)  in 

Jungiporo  ------ 

30,463 

30,000 

463 

— 

Commercial  State 

Rungpore 

22,637 

30,000 

- 

7,363 

Santipovo  and  Golagow  - - - - 

42,351 

30,000 

12,351 



Soonamooky  ----- 

29,064 

30,000 

936 

Snrdah  ------ 

31,297 

30,000 

1,297 

— 

2 Assistants : 

Bauleah  ------ 

10,032 

9,600 

532 



Benares  ------ 

10,032 

9,600 

432 



Sub  Export  Warehouse-keeper  - 

63,800 

42,000 

21,800 



Head  Assistant  ditto  ----- 

24,935 

18,000 

6,935 

- 

See  remark  (B.)  in  d' 

Second  Assistant  ditto  - 

12,257 

9,600 

2,657 

- 

See  remark  (C.)  in  d‘ 

Import  Waroliouso-keepor  - 

15,048 

15,048 

- 

To  bo  abolished. 

Total  - - St.  Rs. 

7,83,097 

6,62,400 

1,41,405 

20,708 

SCHEDULE  (E.) — Miscellaneous. 


OPPICES. 

Present 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Proposed 

REMARKS. 

St.  Rs. 
2,14,225 

St.  Rs. 
2,08,800 

St.  Rs. 
5,425 

St.  Rs. 

* The  Persian  office 

1 Persian  Secretary  and  Deputy  ditto.  Political 
department  - 

50,160 

48,000 

*2,160 

is  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  Political, 

3 Deputies  - 

37,620 

36,000 

1,620 

— 

when  a considerable 

2 Assistants  Secretary  to  Government,  at  8,400 

16,929 

16,800 

129 

— 

savingwill  be  effected. 

Accountant-general  ----- 

56,421 

52,200 

4,221 



The  difference  here 

Deputy  ditto,  and  the  Military  Accountant  - 

37,620 

37,200 

420 

— 

shown  is  from  the 

Sub  ditto  Accountant,  Revenue  and  Judicial 
departments,  and  Civil  Auditor 

31,350 

31,200 

150 

change  of  currency. 
See  rcmark(  A)in  Mis- 

Commercial  Accountant  also  in  salt  and  opium, 
&c.  with  Bank  ------ 

25,080 

25,200 

120 

cellaueous  Statement. 
Sec  remark  (B)  in  d“. 

Deputy  Accountant  and  Deputy  Civil  Auditor, 
with  office  of  Secretary  to  Annuity  Fund- 

21,318 

19,200 

2,118 

12,540 

12,000 

540 

— 

Suh-Treasurerf  ------ 

49,524 

43,200 

6,324 

— 

Head  Assistant  to  ditto  - 

12,540 

8,400 

4,140 



Postmaster-general  ----- 

37,620 

37,200 

420 

- 

See  remark  (C.)in  d". 
Sec  remark  (D.)  in d°. 

Mint-master 

37,620 

37,200 

420 

- 

Supcrin  tenclnnt  of  Stamps  - 

37,620 

37,620 

- 

To  be  united  with 

63  Writers  attached  to  College  on  1st  February 

2,37,006 

2,26,800 

10,206 

— 

Mint. 

Total  - - St.  Rs. 

9,15,193 

8,39,400 

75,913 

120 

f Junior  Assistant  in  Accountant-general’s  offico  not  included,  St.  Rs.  6,000. 
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ABSTRACT: 


/ 

Present 

Proposed 

Proposed 

\ 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Salaries. 

L.„. 

St.  Rs. 

St  Rs. 

St.  Rs. 

St.  Rs. 

Judicial  anil  Judicial  Fiscal  - 

Miscellaneous  - ------ 

44,76,651 

29,38,037 

12,84,434 

7,83,097 

9,15,193 

44,26,607 

27,71,200 

10,38,680 

6.62.400 

8.39.400 

1,76,266 

2,07,278 

2,48,030 

1,41,405 

75,913 

1,25,221 
40,441 
2,276 
20, 708 
120 

Total  - - - St.  Its. 

t, 03, 97, 3 12 

97,37,187 

8,48,891 

1,88,766 

GENERAL  RESULTS: 
Deduct  difference  proposed  less 

- : : 

St.  Rs. 
1,03,97,312 
6,60,125 

Deduct  net  reduction  by  rule  of  service  - ■ 

- 

. - - 

97,37,187 

3,56,064 

Total  - - - 

- - 

- St.  Rs. 

93,82,123 

Total  decrease 

- St.  Rs. 

10,15,189 

Add  Syllict  extra  political  allowances,  discontinued  * 

Ditto  Bangui-  and  Kauthal  political  agency,  abolished  - - * • 

Ditto  savings  by  Resolution  of  10th  December  1828,  not  included  in  the  above 

- St.  Rs. 

10,15,189 

10,659 

18,810 

1,12,162 

Grand  Total  of  ultimate  Saving  - - 

- St.  Rs. 

11,56,820 

Number  of  Apppointmonts  • ------- 

Vacant  - --  --  --  --  -- 

463 

17 

Present. 
St.  Rs. 
1,03,97,312 
1,68,687 

Proposed. 
St.  Rs. 
97,37,187 
1,89,600 

Deduct  Military  - --  --  --  --  - 

446 

1,02,28,625 

4,94,375 

95,47,587 

4,42,080 

Civil  Servants  - --  --  --  --  - 

Add  out  of  employ  - .------- 

414 

2 

97,34,250 

8,165 

91,05,507 

8,165 

416 

97,42,415 

91,13,672 

STATEMENT  (F,)  — REMARKS. 
Judicial  and  Judicial  Fiscal. 


(A.1)  10  Judges : — Of  these,  four  are  under  1 1 years,  and 
by  rule  of  service  could  not  draw  more  than  25,200 

Increase. 

St.  Rs. 

each ; giving  n reduction  of  - 
(13.)  36  Judges  and  Magistrates : — Of  these,  10  are  under 
11  years,  and  by  rule  of  service  could  not  draw  more 

. 

19,200  - - 

than  25,200  each ; giving  a reduction  of 
(C.)  7 Magistrates : — Of  these,  three  are  uuder  1 1 years, 
and  four  under  eight ; and  the  salaries,  if  calculated  ac- 
cording to  those  of  zillah  judges,  would  give  an  increase 
(D.)  47  Registrars,  including  vacancies : — Of  these,  16  are 
under  three  years,  by  rule  could  only  draw  6,000  rupees 

18,000  - - 

48,000  - - 

each ; giving  a reduction  of  - 
(E.)  8 Principal  Assistants,  including  two  vacancies: — • 
Of  these,  two  are  under  11,  and  could  not  draw  more 
than  25,200  rupees  each,  and  two  under  three,  who 

38,400  - - 

could  not  draw  more  than  6,000  ; giving  a reduction  of 
(F.)  3 Collectors  and  Magistrates: — Of  these,  two  ars 
under  11,  and  could  not  draw  more  than  25,200  each; 

57,600  - - 

consequent  redaction  ------ 

(G.)  4 .Sub-collectors  and  Magistrates: — Of  these,  one  is 
under  five  years,  and  by  rule  could  not  draw  more  than 

" ' ' 

9,600  - - 

13,200,  honoe  a reduction  of  - 

- 

7,004  - - 

St.  Rs 

18,000  - - 

1,79,864  - - 
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(A.)  Junior  Secretary : — This  officer  is  under  1 ] years,  by  rule  he  would 
receive  25,200  rupees,  giving  a saving  of  - 
(B.)  Sub- Secretary : — This  officer  is  under  3 years,  and  by  rule  would 
receive  6,000  rupees ; consequently  yield  a reduction  of 
(C.)  Secretary  Board  of  Customs : — This  officer  is  under  1 1 years,  would 
receive  25,200 ; giving  a reduction  of  -----  - 

(D.)  Jessore  Salt  Agent: — This  officer  is  under  11  years,  would  receive 
25,200  under  rule  of  service,  and  give  a reduction  of 
(E.)  6 Salt  Agents  and  Collectors : — 01‘  these,  4 arc  under  18  years, 
and  I under  8 years,  by  rule  they  could  not  receive,  the  former  more 
tli mi  30,000,  and  the  last  1 9,200 ; giving  a saving  of 
(F.)  48  Collectors,  including  those  in  charge  of  customs,  salt  chowkies, 
and  Opium  Agents,  and  also  Collectors  of  Customs  : — Of  these,  9 are 
under  1 1 years,  and  could  not  draw  more  than  25,200  rupees  each,  aud 
1 under  5 years,  who  draws  only  13,200 ; giving  a reduction  in  all  of 
(G.)  7 Deputy  and  Sub-Colloctors : — Of  these,  1 is  under  3 years,  and 
could  not  by  rule  draw  more  than  6,000  rupees ; giving  a reduction  of  - 
(H.)  Head  Assistant  Collector  Sea  Customs: — Under  three  years,  and 
could  not  draw  more  than  6,000  rupees  per  annum  by  rule  of  service ; 
giving  a reduction  of  - - - - - 

(L)  Commissioner  Simdcrbunds : — Under  5 years,  and  by  rule  could  not 
draw  more  than  13,200  per  annum ; giving  a saving  of  - 

St.  Rs. 


Commercial. 

(A.)  Commercial  Resident,  Hurripaui : — This  officer  is  under  11  year’s, 
by  rule  could  only  draw  25,200  rupees;  hence  a reduction  of  - 
(B.)  Head  Assistant : — This  officer  is  under  five  years,  and  could  not 
draw  more  than  13,200 ; hence  a reduction  of  - 
(C.)  Second  Assistant,  Sub  Export  Waivhousc-k  coper : — This  officer  is 
under  three  years,  and  by  rule  of  service  could  not  draw  more  than 
6,000 ; hence  a reduction  of  » 


St.  Rs. 

Appendix  (M.) 
(G.)  Resolution  of 

0,000  - 

the  Bengal  Go- 
- verameut ; 

8,400  - 

17  February  1829. 

6,000  - 

- 

4,800  - 

- 

40,800 

- 

60,000  - 

6,000  - 

- 

6,000  - 

16,800  - 

- 

St.  Rs. 
4,800 
4,800 

3,600 


Miscellaneous. 


13,200  - 


St.  Rs. 


(A.)  Two  Assistant  Secretaries  to  Government: — Thcso  officers  are 
under  three  years,  and  by  rule  of  service  could  not  draw  more  than 
6,000  rupees  each ; heuce  a reduction  of  - - - - - 

4,800  

(B.)  Commercial  Accountant;  also  in  Salt  and  Opium  departments, 
with  Bank: — Under  eight  years,  by  rule  could  not  draw  more  than 
19,200 ; a reduction  of  ------ 

6,000  - - 

(C.)  Postmaster-general : — Under  18  years,  by  the  rule  could  not  draw 
more  than  30,000;  lienee  a reduction  of  - 

7,200  - - 

(D.)  Mint-master  and  Superinicndant  of  Stamps : — Under  18  years,  by 
rale  could  not  draw  more  than  30,000 ; hence  a reduction  of 

7,200  

St.  Rs. 

25,200  

(445.— I.)  4x2 
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Appendix  (M.) 

Revision  of 
Allowances. 


(G.) 


STATEMENT  of  the  Allowances  assigned  to  tlie  several  Officers,  whoso  Appointments 
were  notified  on  the  6th  February  1829,  in  the  Revenue  and  Financial  Departments. 


DISTRICTS. 

NAMES. 

Proposed  Salary. 

Mr.  J.  Dunsmure 

St  Rs. 
30,000 

— H.  Nisbet 

25,200 

— 11.  S.  Eonldorson  - 

25,200 

- W.  P.  Okeden 

19,260 

— R.  H.  Boddam 

30,000 

- J.  G.  Deedes 

13,200 

Mynpooree  ----- 

— J.  Davidson  - 

25,200 

- A.  W.  Begbio 

25,200 

- R.  Cathcart  - 

25,200 

- T.  P.  B.  Biscoe*  - 

25,200 

— A.  C.  Harwell  - 

30,000 

Sylhet  - - - 

— W.  J.  Turquand 

30,000 

Jounporc  - - 

- R.  Maoan 

19,200 

Delhi,  Centre  Division : — In  addition  to  the 
offices  already  permanently  held  by  Mr.  V 
Metcalfe  -----  - ) 

Delhi,  Western  Division  - 

- J.  J,  Metcalfe 

36,000 

- G.  R.  Campbell 

25,200 

Ditto  Southern  Division  - 

- G.  W.  Bacon 

19,200 

Total  - - St  Its. 

4,03,200 

* To  take  effect  from  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 


NAMES. 

1 9 

Mr.  C.  Mo  rley  - - 

Accountant-general 

St.  Hupces. 
52,200 

- W.  H.  Oakes  - 

- C.T.  Glass  - 

- J.  A.  Dorin 

Deputy  Accountant-geueral 
and  Accountant  to  the 
Military  Department 
Sub  Accountant-general,  Ac- 
countant to  the  Revenue 
and  Judicial  departments, 
and  Civil  Auditor 
Accountant  to  the  Commer- 
cial and  Marine  depart- 
ment, and  Auditor  of  the 
Commercial,  Salt  & Opium 

37.200 

31.200 

19.200  i 

Including  Allowances 

- B..  Udny  - - 

Deputy  Acountant  and  Au- 

irom  die  Bank,  sub- 
ject to  increase  here- 
after to  25,200  ru- 
pees. 

19,200 

Including  Allowances 

as  Secretary  to  Civil 
Annuity  Fund. 
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(H.) 


Appendix  (M.) 


STATEMENT  of  Increased  Allowances  assigned  under  Government  Resolution. 


DISTRICTS. 

NAMES. 

Proposed  Salary. 

Backergnnge  

Mr.  J.  French 

St.  Rupees. 
30,000 

Moorshedabad  - 

- II.  T.  Travers 

30,000 

Calcutta  Town  Duties  - - - 

- T.  Main  waring 

31,200 

Dinagepore  ----- 

- J.  W.  Sage  - 

30,000 

Burdwan  ----- 

- 1).  Scott,  junior 

- A.  Ogilvie  - 

30,000 

Nuddea  -----  - - 

30,000 

Shahjehanpore  - - - - - 1 

- II.  Swetenhnin 

30,000 

Boolundshehur  - ... 

- R.  Lowther  - 

30,000 

Futtehpore  ----- 

- A.  F.  Lind  - 

30,000 

Jessorc  Salt  Agent  ----- 

- J.  IT.  Barlow- 

30,000 

Chittagong  ------ 

Musuffurnuggur  - 

- C.  Phillips 

30,000 

- G.  F.  Franco 

25,200 

Hidgellee  ----- 

- T.  Wyatt*  - 

25,200 

Rajeshahye  - - - - - 

- 11.  J.  Taylor  - 

25,200 

St.  Us. 

4,00,800 

(6.)  Resolution  of 
tbo  Bengal  Go-, 
vernment ; 

17  February  1829. 


, Secretary  to  the  Government. 


* To  take  offoct  from  the  date  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  whole  Collcctorship  of  Hidgolleo. 


(7.) — LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  Accountant-general  (7.)  Letter  from 
&c. ; dated  17th  February  1829.  Bengal  Secretary 

Sir,  to  Aceountant- 

I am  directed  by  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you,  for  your  infonna-  &c,» 

tion  and  guidance,  the  accompanying  copy  of  n Resolution  this  day  passed  by  Government,  17  i,Qbrullry 
together  with  the  Schedules  marked  (A.)  to  (E.),  and  the  Statement  (F.)  containing 
remarks  applicable  thereto. 

2.  I am  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  annex  a Statement  (G.)  of  the  allowances  assigned, 
in  conformity  with  the  Resolution,  to  the  several  officers  whose  appointments  were  notified 
on  the  6tli  instant,  in  the  Revenue  and  Financial  departments ; also  a Statement  (H.)  of  the 
officers  who  arc  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Resolution  from  the  1st  proximo,  by  having  their 
allowances  raised  to  the  sums  specified  opposite  the  names  of  each. 

3.  You  will  perceive  that  those  allowances,  as  well  as  generally  the  emoluments  fixed  by 
the  Resolution,  when  the  same  may  have  effect,  are  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  advantages  here- 
tofore enjoyed  in  the  shape  of  salary,  commission,  or  in  any  other  way  connected  with  the 
official  situations  in  question. 

4.  The  salaries  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Sudder  Board  have,  you  will  observe,  been  fixed 
as  below*:  but  as  Mr.  Busbby’s  standing  is  not  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  draw  the  full 
salary  of  his  office,  he  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  emoluments  as  have  hitherto  been 
received  by  him  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  lower  Board  of  Revenue.  Tins  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  generally  applied  in  similar  cases.  On  the  one  hand,  actual  incumbents  are 
not  to  suffer  a reduction  of  emolument,  and  on  the  other  hand,  increase  of  salary  is  to  be 
allowed  only  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Resolution;  and  by  a distinct  order 

of  Government  Youf  will  of  course  be  prepared  to  furnish  Government  with  such  informa-  + »pjj0  civil  Au- 
tion,  relative  to  the  actual  service  of  individuals,  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  correct  ditor. 
any  mistake  in  applying  those  provisions. 

I have,  &c. 

Council  Chamber,  (signed)  Holt  Mackenzie, 

17th  February  1829.  Secretary  to  the  Government. 


* Senior  Secretary 
Junior  ditto 
Sub  - ditto 


St.  Us.  87,200  per  Ann. 
31,200 
14,400 
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(8.)— RESOLUTION  of  the  Bengal  Government  (Revenue),  dated  17th  February  1829. 

Appendix  (M.)  ^HE  Governor-general  proposes  the  following  appointments;  the  salaries  of  the  several 
(Si  1 Resolution  of  officers  to  be  fixed  us  below  specified,  according  to  the  separate  Resolution  under  considc- 
tliu^ Bengal  Go-  ration  in  the  Financial  department.  Mr.  Sterling,  who  was  appointed  to  Agra  in  February 

vornmont  j 1827,  but  lias  never  joined,  is  to  bo  supernumerary  ; nnd  should  lie  return  to  India,  will 

17  February  1829.  take  charge  of  the  Custom-house. 


DISTRICTS. 

NAMES. 

Present 
Salary  nf  tlie 
Office. 

Proposed. 

Saving. 

Increase. 

Mr.  J.  Dnnsmure 

St.  Its. 
44,900 

St.  Its. 
30,000 

St.  Its. 
14,900 

St.  Rs. 

- H.  Nishet  - 

33,400 

25,200 

8,200 

— 

- H.  S.  Boulderson 

28,400 

25,200 

3,200 

— 

- W.  P.  Okedeu  - 

2S,0t)0 

19,200 

8,800 

— 

- R.  11.  Bodilaiu  - 

2!), 400 

30,000 

600 

- J.  G.  Doe  dea 

26,1.10 

13,200 

12,950 



- J.  Davidson 

25,670 

25,200 

470 

— 

- A.  W.  liegbie  - 

26,750 

25,200 

1,550 

— 

- R.  Catlicart 

26,700 

25,200 

1,500 



- T.  1\  B.  Biseoc*  - 

48,625 

25.200 

23,425 

— 

- A.  C.  Harwell  - 

45,458 

30,000 

15,458 

— 

Sylliet  - 

- W.  J-  Turquand- 

38,000 

30,000 

8,000 

— 

Jounporo  ... 

- R.  Macnn  - 

22,400 

19,200 

3,200 

— 

Delhi  Centre  Division,  in 

addition  to  tho  offices 

- T.  T.  Metcalfe  - 

65,700 

36,000 

29,700 

already  permanently 
hold  by  Mr.  Metcalfe 

Western  Division  - 

- G.  R.  Campbell  - 

30,000 

25,200 

4,800 

— 

Southern  Division- 

- G.  W.  Bacon 

21,600 

19,200 

2,440 

— 

Total  - St.  Us. 

5,41,153 

4,03,200 

1,38,553 

600 

* To  take  effect  from  the  departure  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 


The  Governor-general  further  proposes  that  the  following  officers  he  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ubove-mentioiiod  Resolution,  bv  having  their  salaries  raised  as  below  specified : 


NAME8. 

DISTRICTS. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Increase. 

St.  Rs. 

Sl.Rs. 

Mr.  J.  Fronoh  - 

Baekergnnge 

27,362 

30,000 

2,638 

- H.  T.  Travers  - 

Moorsliccbtbad 

28,995 

30,000 

1,005 

- T.  Maiivwaring  - 

Calcutta  Town  Duties  - 

28,215 

31,200 

2,985 

- J.  W.  Sage 

Dinagepoor 

22,773 

30,000 

7,227 

- D.  Soott,  jun.  - 

Bnrdwun  ... 

27,262  1 

80,000 

2,738 

- A.  Ogilvie 

Nuddca 

26,610 

30,000 

3,390 

- H.  Swctonhiun  - 

Hhabjchunpore  - 

28,600 

30,000 

1,400 

— R.  Lowtlier 

Boolumlslialiur  - 

25,100 

30,000 

4,900 

- A.  F‘\  Lind 

Futtehpoor 

28,500 

30,000 

1,500 

— J.  U.  Barlow 

Jessore  Salt  Agent 

27,856 

30,000 

2,144 

- C.  Phillips 

Chittagong 

25,863 

30,000 

4,137 

— G.  F.  Franco  - 

Moozuffurnuggur 

19,600 

25,200 

5,600 

- T.  Wyattf 

Ilidgelce 

18,810 

25,200 

6,390 

- R.  J.  Taylor 

Rnjeshahyo 

22,434 

25,200 

2,766 

Total  - St.  Rs. 

3,57,980 

4,06,800 

48,820 

I To  take  offect  from  the  date  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  whole.  Colloctorsliip  of  Hidgeloe. 


The  case  of  Mr,  Collins,  who  stands  immediately  below  Mr.  Ogilvie,  will  be  considered 
when  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct  is  completed. 

The  Board  concurring  in  the  arrangements  above  proposed,  ordered  that  the  necessary 
instructions  he  given  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  the  officers  of  pay  and  audit. 

Tlie  Governor-general  in  Council  observes,  that  the  immediate  saviug  of  expense  from  the 
above  arrangement  may  be  stated  at  89,133  rupees.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
supposing  the  officers  named  in  the  first  Statement  to  receive  each  '10,000  rupees,  with  »n 
addition  of  6,000  rupees  to  the  centre  division  of  Delhi,  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount 
to  4,80,000  rupees.  The  aggregate  of  the  proposed  salaries  specified  in  the  Statement 

amounts 
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amounts  to  4,03,200  rupees,  leaving  the  sum  saved  out  of  the  allowances  of  those  offices  * U]3LIC- 
82,800  rupees.  From  this  deducting  48,820  rupees,  the  increase  proposed  to  be  allowed  Appendix  (M.1 

to  the  servants  mentioned  in  the  second  Statement,  there  results  a reduction  in  expense  of  

33,980  rupees,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  for  regulating  the  emoluments  of  the  civil  (80  Resolution  of 
servants  with  reference  to  actual  service.  the  Bengal  Go- 

vernment; 

17  February  1829. 


(9.)— MINUTE  by  IV.  11.  Baylcy,  Esq.  dated  14th  April  1829.  . ^ ^ 

In  fixing  the  allowances  to  he  hereafter  attached  to  the  several  offices  held  by  covenanted  w.  Rltytey, 
civil  servants,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  the  amount  of  those  allowances  should  be  Esq.; 
regulated  with  reference  10  die  period  during  which  the  individuals  holding  office  might  14  APril  1829- 
have  been  employed  in  die  active  dudes  of  the  service ; and  die  following  scale  was  adopted  Resoluli°ns 
for  that  purpose : 0 y of  the  17th  Feb. 

The  maximum  allowance  of  officers  whose  period  of  service  shall  not  exceed  3 years,  Ia8t’ 
was  to  be  - --  --  --  --  - 6,000  rupees  per  annum. 

More  than  3 years,  but  less  dian  5 years  - 13,200  

— 5 ditto,  but  less  than  8 ditto  - 10,200  

— 8 ditto,  but  less  than  11  ditto 


- 25,200  — 


More  than  11,  the  full  salary  attached  to  die  offices  held  by  them,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  specified  cases.  In  the  application  of  the  foregoing  scale,  it  was  resolved  Lliat  the 
period  of  service  should  be  reckoned  to  commence  from  the  date  on  which  die  individual 
may  have  been  declared  qualified  to  enter  upon  his  public  duties,  by  the  prescribed  know- 
ledge of  two  or  more  of  the  oriental  languages ; and  it  was  further  resolved,  that  in  the 
calculation  of  die  period  of  service,  the  time  during  which  an  individual  might  be  non- 
resident should  not  be  included. 


Gy  the  term  “ non-residence,"  as  here  employed,  is  not  meant  the  occasional  abscnco  of 
an  individual  from  liis  station  or  from  the  presidency,  or  even  a visit  to  China  or  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  any  other  place  within  die  limits  of  the  Company’s  charter,  but 
that  description  of  non-residence  which  is  legally  involved  in  a visit  to  England,  or  to  any 
other  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Company’s  charter. 

Having  myself  suggested  to  the  Board  that  the  period  of  service  entitling  or  qualifying 
individuals  to  hold  certain  specified  allowances  should  be  reckoned  from  the  dale  on  which 
they  might  be  pronounced  competent  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  thcil-  public  functions,  I feel 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  bring  to  notice  some  considerations  which  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
the  time,  but  which  have  satisfied  me  that  that  principle,  if  taken  In  connection  with  the 
rule  which  excludes  11  non*reaidonce ” from  the  calculation  of  the  periods  of  service,  will 
operate  frequently  with  severity  and  sometimes  with  injustice. 

The  Court  of  Directors  have  liberally  grunted  to  their  civil  servants  who  may  wish  to  visit 
England  after  10  years’  residence,  a furlough  of  8 years’  duration,  with  an  annual  allowance 
of  500/. ; a siniiliar  indulgence,  though  with  a smaller  annual  allowance,  is  extended  to 
the  junior  civil  servants,  however  short  their  residence,  the  state  of  whose  health  may 
render  a return  to  Europe  necessary.  This  period  of  three  years’  absence  pnssed  on  fur- 
lough in  England,  whether  before  or  after  a residence  of  L0  years  in  India,  is  included  in 
the  calculation  of  the  period  of  25  years’  service  required  to  entitle  a civil  servant  to  the  benefit 
of  the  annuity  fund.  In  granting  the  indulgence  above  referred  to,  the  Honourable  Court 
expressed  themselves  as  strongly  approving  of  the  occasional  visits  to  Europe  of  their  civil 
servants,  and  intimated  that  one  of  their  principal  motives  in  sanctioning  the  furlough,  was 
tlie  conviction  that  the  consequent  intercourse  of  their  servants  with  Europe  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit,  ns  well  to  the  individuals  as  to  the  public  service. 

The  expense  of  the  furlough  thus  established  is  not  defrayed  by  subscriptions  from  the 
civil  servants,  but  iB  borne  as  a charge  on  the  Territorial  revenue.  It  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  service  as  n great  benefit;  it  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ; and  has  been  liberally  granted  by  the  controlling  authorities  in  England. 

The  new  rule,  however,  by  which  the  period  of  non-residence  is  excluded  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  term  of  service  requisite  to  enable  individuals  to  draw  allowances  of  a certain 
amount,  will  render  tho  boon  of  furlough  no  longer  of  any  value,  for  no  one  except  under 
very  special  circumstances  would  avail  himself  of  it. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  new  rule,  invalids  will  proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
to  other  places  within  the  limits  of  tho  Company’s  charter,  .rather  than  seek  the  recovery  of 
their  health  by  a voyage  to  Europe. 

By  the  former  course,  they  would  be  entitled  to  draw  for  a period  of  18  montliB  the  chief 
portion  of  their  allowances,  for  duties  of  which  they  perform  no  part;  they  would  retain  the 
privilege  and  advantages  of  actual  residence ; and  would  on  their  return  resume  possession 
of  their  proper  office. 

By  the.  latter  course,  individuals  would  Buffer  not  merely  the  loss  of  offico  and  emoluments, 
in  addition  to  the  heavy  expenses  to  which  they  must  be  subjected ; but  must  return  with 
the  very  depressing  and  discouraging  prospect,  of  being  compelled  to  wait  so  many  additional 
years  before  they  can  draw  the  allowances  then  actually  drawn  by  their  contemporaries. 

With  this  impression,  I would  propose  to  modify  tho  rule,  and  to  admit  in  the  calculation 
of  the  period  of  local  residence,  any  period  not  exceeding  three  years  in  which  a civil  servant 
may  have  been  absent  under  the  furlough  rules ; or  in  ouaes  anterior  to  tho  operation  of  those 
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rules,  where  he  may  have  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  Europe,  whether  before 

Appendix  (M.)  or  after  he  had  been  declared  qualified  to  enter  upon  his  public  duties,  or  upon  private 

affairs  after  a residence  of  10  years.  In  other  words,  that  the  same  indulgence  (to  the 

Revision  of  extent  of  three  years)  lie  granted  to  individuals  who  may  have  proceeded  to  England  before 

Allowances-  t]ie  furlough  rules  were  enacted,  as  it  is  proposed  should  now  be  granted  to  individuals 
proceeding  to  England  under  those  rules. 

13th  April  1829.  (signed)  IV  B.  Baylcy. 


(10.)  Resolution  of 
tho  Bengal  Go- 
vernment ; 

14  April  1829. 
Resolution. 


(10.) — RESOLUTION  of  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  14th  April  1829. 

The  Right  honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  bart.,  having  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  views  explained  in  the  above 
Minute: 

Resolved,  that  in  modification  of  that  part  of  the  Resolution  dated  17th  February  last, 
which  prescribes  a maximum  limit  for  the  allowances  of  the  junior  civil  servants,  graduated 
according  to  the  period  of  actual  service,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  qualification,  and  with 
the  proviso  that  subsequent  non-residcncc  shall  be  deducted;  the  following  be  the  rate  for 
calculating  the  period  of  service  : 

The  period  of  service  shall  be  reckoned  from  die  date  of  tho  individual  being  declared 
qualified  for  the  public  service,  by  tho  prescribed  knowledge  of  two  languages,  as  before 
ordered;  but  non-residence,  by  absence  to  Europe  under  the  furlough  rules,  whether  before 
or  after  leaving  the  College,  or  before  or  after  completing  the  period  of  1 0 years’  residence, 
or  if  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  those  rules,  of  such  description  as  would 
have  entitled  an  individual  to  the  benefit  of  furlough  had  die  rules  existed  at  the  time  of 
such  absence,  shall  be  allowed  in  computing  the  period  ol  actual  service  fixed  by  the  Reso- 
lution of  17th  February  as  necessary  to  enable  a civil  servant  to  draw  the  allowances 
therein  respectively  stated.  Provided,  however,  that  no  period  of  absence  in  excess  of  three 
years  shall  be  included  in  the  said  computation  of  service,  under  whatsoever  circumstances 
the  party  may  have  prolonged  his  stay  in  Europe,  or  repeated  his  visit  to  that  country. 


(1 1.)  Resolution  of 
die  Bengal  Go- 
vernment ; 

14  April  1829. 


Dated  9th  Feb. 
1814. 


(11.) — RESOLUTION  of  the  Bengal  Government  (Commercial),  dated  14th  April  1829. 

The  allowances  of  the  covenanted  servants  employed  in  the  Commercial  branch  have 
been  left  to  be  regulated  in  this  department ; bu  t a scale  is  proposed  in  Schedule  (D.)  calcu- 
lated so  as  to  place  the  officers  of  the  line  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  employed  in 
revenue  and  judicial  duties. 

The  allowances  of'  every  officer  of  the  Commercial  department  have  been  fixed,  under 
tho  special  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  at  a given  sum,  or  a given  rate  of  commission. 
The  sub-export  warehouse-keeper  and  his  assistants  receive,  besides  the  salary  allotted  to 
them  in  die  orders  referred  to,  a commission  on  the  value  of  iudigo  purchased  by  them  for 
the  Company,  at  a rate  fixed  from  time  to  time  in  the  letters  conveying  orders  for  the 
article. 

Tie  plan  now  followed,  under  which  those  who  provide  articles  for  the  Company’s  invest- 
ment receive  a per-ccntage  commission  on  their  outlay,  is  obviously  open  to  great  and 
fundamental  objections.  The  attention  of  Government  has  already  been  directed  to  the 
means  of  remedying  this  evil  in  part,  by  giving  the  commission  on  a fixed  value,  instead  of 
on  the  cost  or  invoice  price,  which  being  fluctuating,  it  becomes  the  agent’s  interest  to 
enhance.  It  seems,  however,  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  that  the  principle  of 
paying  the  commercial  officers  by  commission  is  erroneous,  and  that  it  would  be  greatly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  interests  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  assume,  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  investment  ordered  for  consecutive  years,  that  a certain  number  of  servants  of 
the  several  grades  will  be  required  for  its  provision,  and  for  these  to  be  paid  by  fixed 
salaries,  graduated  so  as  to  afford  to  commercial  servants  equal  promotion  and  advantages 
with  those  of  other  branches,  and  no  higher.  If,  through  any  change  in  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  Honourable  Company,  tho  total  charge  for  establishments  under  this 
system  should  come  to  boar  more  than  due  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  concern,  the 
remedy  will  be  applied  by  reducing  the  number  of  servants  employed  in  providing  the 
investments,  and  vice  versa. 

Should  this  plan  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  the  scale 
ot  salary  specified  in  Schedule  (D.)  of  the  Resolution  passed  on  the  17th  February,  appears 
the  properest  to  be  adopted,  upon  the  assumption  that  tho  number  of  officers  required  for 
tho  duty  of  the  department  will  not  admit  of  reduction  beyond  the  present  establishment. 
But  the  plan  of  paying  the  commercial  officers  by  commission  having  been  established  from 
the  earliest  time,  and  being  specially  confirmed  in  the  despatch  of  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors  dated  9th  February  1814,  as  the  rule  for  the  department,  it  will  not  be  proper  to 
make  any  alteration  in  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  commercial  arrangements,  without 
refon-mg  the  question  for  die  snnclion  of  the  authorities  in  England. 

In  the  meantime,  believing  the  scale  of  commercial  allowances  specified  in  Schedule  (D.) 
to  nflord  a fair  and  liberal  remuneration  to  the  officers  of  the  Commercial  department,  his 
Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased  to  determine,  that  pending  the  proposed  reference  to  the 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed  for  regulating  allow- 
ances hi  the  Commercial  department,  on  die  occasion  of  future  vacancies: — 

First, 
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First,  No  increase  to  be  made  in  the  emoluments  of  any  officer*  beyond  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Honourable  Court,  until  sanctioned  by  the  Court. 

Second,  Officers  appointed  to  commercial  situations  falling-  vacant  hereafter,  to  be 
informed  that  the  amount  specified  as  attached  to  their  situation  in  the  schedule  (D),  is  to 
be  the  maximum  annual  amount  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  draw  ; any  surplus  commis- 
sion (or  indigo  commission,  in  the  case  of  the  officers  of  the  export  warehouse)  in  excess  of 
the  amount  so  fixed,  is  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Government,  But  should  the  imnnql 
emolument  of  a commercial  officer  so  appointed  fall  short  for  any  year  of  the  amount 
limited,  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  difference  from  any  commission  of  previous  years, 
since  the  date  of  his  appointment,  that  may  have  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  Government 
in  the  manner  above  provided. 


(12.) — EXTRACT  JUDICIAL  LETTER  to  Bangui,  dated  30th  April  1828. 

2.  In  the  present  state  of  our  finances  we  cannot  sanction 
the  increase  which  you  propose  in  the  salaries  of  certain  of 
the  zillnh judges  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  We  are,  however, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  inconvenience  produced  by  frequent 
changes  in  the  persons  filling  those  offices ; and  with  a view 
to  guard  against  it,  we  authorize  you,  whenever  the  office  of 
judge  of  any  of  the  zillahs,  whose  salary  is  less  than  28,000 
rupees  per  annum,  shall  have  been  filled  to  your  satisfaction 
by  the  eamejindividual  for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  to 
grant  to  him  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  that  amount  of  income;  it  being  distinctly 
understood  that  his  successor  is  not  to  receive  the  same  advantage  until  he  shall  have 
filled  the  office  for  the  same  term  of  three  years. 


Letter  from,  dated  1st  June  1826.  Suggest 
equalization  of  the  salaries  of  tiio  zilliih  judges  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  at  28,000  rupees  per  annum 
each  ; and  state  thnt  a proportion  of  the  increase 
of  expense  which  such  an  arrangement  would  cause, 
will  be  met  by  your  Resolution  for  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  judges  in  the  Western  Provinces  in  Fur- 
ruckftbacl  rupees,  instead  of  in  uiceus. 


I. 

PUBLIC. 

Appendix  (M.) 

(11.)  Resolution  of 
the  JJengalG  overn- 
nient ; 

14  April  1829. 


(13.)— EXTRACT  SEPARATE  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  18th  February  1829.  (13.)  Separate 

12.  It  may  probably  be  expedient  to  maintain  the  residencies  at  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  pCr. to 
Hyderabad,  upon  nearly  the  present  footing  ; but  it  appears  to  us  that  those  at  Gwalior  1 ebrunry  lBZ9. 
and  Nagpore  might  lie  expediently  reduced  to  residencies  of  the  2d  class,  considering 

their  diminished  political  importance,  and  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  princes  being  a 
minor. 

13.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Indore.  We  admit,  indeed,  insofar  ns  respects 
Gwalior,  that  there  are  a number  of  arrangemen  ts  in  progress  with  tlmt  Court  which 
would  render  any  change  iu  the  establishment  of  the  residency  unadvisable  at  present ; 
but  the  reduction  should,  nevertheless,  be  kept  in  view. 

14.  We  are  aware  also  that  the  resident  at  Indore  lias  the  important  charge  of  super- 
intending the  affairs  of  Mnlwn  ; but  we  ai-e  of  opinion  that  the  performance  of  these  duties 
would  be  better  provided  for  by  the  appointment  of  a superintendant  with  a liberal  salary, 
who  would  not  find  it  a very  burthensome  addition  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Holkar’s 
court.  Under  suck  arrangement,  the  allowance  now  granted  to  the  resident  for  table 
allowance,  &c.,  or  a sum  nearly  equivalent,  say  CO, 000  rupees  per  annum,  might  be  saved. 

It  is  not  our  wish  that  Mr.  Wellesley's  emoluments  should  be  curtailed  while  he  continues 
to  bold  the  office  of  resident  (and  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  Mr.  Wilder’s  at 
Nagpore),  because  we  are  decidedly  averse,  on  equitable  considerations,  to  retrench  the 
allowances  of  individual  civil  servants,  except  in  cases  where  they  have  recently  heen 
unduly  augmented  ; but  should  you  find  it  advisable  to  remove  Mr.  Wellesley  to  the 
residency  at  Lucknow,  an  opening  would  be  rnado  for  such  an  arrangement  as  we  have 
suggested. 

Ext.  para.  39.  Where  military  officers  hold  civil  situations  under  our  own  Governments,  a 
deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  their  civil  emolumentsequal  in  amount  to  their  militarypay. 


(14.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  27tli  March  1829. 

2.  In  consequence  of  various  instances  of  inattention  to  our  former  orders,  we  deem  it 
incumbent  on  us  again  positively  to  interdict,  and  we  hereby  do  interdict,  tho  increase,  on 
any  grounds  whatever,  of  the  salary  or  allowances  at  present  annexed  to  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  your  Government,  without  our  previous  sanction.  No  public  inconve- 
nience can  be  sustained  from  a strict  compliance  with  this  prohibition  ; and  should,  con- 
trary to  our  just  expectation,  the  salary  or  allowances  of  any  officer  be  increased  without 
our  previous  sanction,  our  subsequent  confirmation  of  such  increase,  when  reported,  will 
be  invariably  withheld. 


(14.)  Public  Letter 
to  Bengal; 

27  March  1829. 


(16.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  Bengal,  dated  13th  May  1829.  (15.)  Public  Letter 

2.  In  looking  over  your  books  of  civil  establishments,  we  observe  that  Mr.  Charles  to  Bengal; 

Bayley  drew  the  following  aggregate  allowance,  in  the  joint  capacity  of  commercial  resi-  13  ^-a7  182£>- 
dent  at  Benares,  Goruckpore,  Mow  and  Azimgkur,  and  agent  for  the  provision  of  opium 


(445—1.) 


4 Y 


In 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Appendix  (M.) 

Revision  of 
Allowances. 


In  1825  - - - - - Us.  65,589  8 9 

1826  * - - - * 79,883  12  - 

1827  - - - - - 91,908  - - 

3.  These  allowances,  particularly  in  the  last  two  ye.u-s,  very  considerably  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  most  liberal  remuneration  which  it  can  ever  lie  expedient  to  grant  to  any  of 
our  civil  servants  under  the  rank  of  a member  of  Council.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
consider  tlm  circumstance  of  their  having  been  drawn  partly  in  the  Commercial  and  partly 
in  the  Territorial  department,  ns  any  justification  of  the  excess.  We  consider  ourselves  as 
having  a just  claim  on  the  whole  time  and  labour  , ©f  all  our  servants,  in  whatever  situations 
theynmy  be  placed.  Before  two  distinct  duties  are  assigned  to  the  same  individual,  you  should 
consider  whether  ho  is  capable  of  discharging  both  with  advantage  to  the  public  interests. 
It  is  only  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case,  that  you  can  lie  justified  in 
bestowing  two  offices  upon  the  same  person  ; and  when  you  do  so,  wo  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  he  will  perform  the  duties  of  them  both  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  on  a salary  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  importance  and  extent,  not  to  the  diversity  of  Ids  labours.  That  salary 
should  appear  against  liis  name  on  your  civil  list,  as  the  sum  total  of  his  allowances. 

Were  this  principle  (which  we  tliink  is  perfectly  fair  as  respects  our  servants,  to  be 
steadily  acted  upon,  not  ouly  woidd  a considerable  saving  lie  effected,  hut  the  practice, 
which  wo  observe  to  be  too  common,  of  accumulating  different,  and  in  some  instances 
apparently  incompatible,  appointments,  in  the  same  individual,  would  bo  avoided. 

5.  For  incidental,  temporary  or  subordinate  duties,  which  cannot,  be  conveniently  per- 
formed by  your-  regularly  established  functionaries,  adeepmte  provision  may,  we  apprehend, 
be  made  from  among  our  unemployed  and  junior  servants. 

6.  "When  we  consider  that  the  salary  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  Sudder  and  Nizamut 
Adawlufc  is  fixed  at  rupees  60,000  per  annum  ; that  the  salaries  of  your  chief  secretary 
and  the  senior  members  of  your  Revenue  Boards,  and  tire  puisne  judges  of  the  Sudder 
Adawlut,  are  fixed  at,  rupees  55,000  ; that  the  salaries  of  tire  other  secretaries  ho  Govern- 
ment are  fixed  at  rupees  50,000,  ancl  those  of  the  senior  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal 
and  Circuit,  with  one  exception®,  at  rupees  15,000  ; we  cannot  but  regard  tire  following 
allowances,  extracted  from  your  books  of  establishments  for  1827,  as  disproportionate  and 
excessive : 

Salt  Agent  at  Hidgellee  - Ms.  69,2-15 

Ditto  - 21  Pergunnnks  - 52,559 

Ditto  - Tumlook  - 51,536 

Opium  Agent  in  Malwa  - 60,000 

Ditto  - Belrnr  -----  52,888 

Sub  Export  Warehouse-keeper  - 68,932 

7.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  allowances  of  none  of  our  civil  servants  under  the  rank  of 
member  of  C'ortncil  (with  tiro  exceptions  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlufc,  the  chief 
secretary  to  Government,  and  the  senior  members  of  the  Revenue  Boards  and  the  Board 
of  Trade)  ought  to  exceed  rupees  50,000  per  annum  ; and  we  direct  that  this  may  from  and 
after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  lie  regarded  as  the  established  maximum  to  which  (excepting 
in  the  offices  above  enumerated)  the  total  personal  allowances  of  a civil  servant,  whether 
employed  in  the  Territorial  or  Commercial  department,  and  whether  paid  by  a fixedsohuy 
or  by  commission,  shall  in  all  cases  lie  invariably  restricted. 

8.  We  desire  that  you  will  immediately  proceed  to  carry  these  our  directions  into  oftect, 
as  regards  all  persons  now  in  possession  of  allowances  beyond  that  maximum. 


(10.)  Financial 
Letter  to  Bem/<il  ; 
10  August  1831. 


(1 6.) — LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal, 
dated  lOtli  August  1831 ; in  reply  to  Letter  of  June  6,  1829. 

1.  We  approve  of  your  determination  to  revise  the  allowances  of  the  several  offices 
usually  held  by  covenanted  civil  servants  of  your  establishment,  upon  the  principle  of  fixing 
a maximum  of  income  for  each  office,  which  “ is  not  to  be  exceeded,  howsoever  various  the 
functions  may  be  which  an  officer  is  required  to  perform." 

2.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  highest  class  of  offices,  you  lmve  fixed  to 
some  of  those  offices  emoluments  rather  below  than  above  what  we  contemplated  in  our 
despatch  in  the  Public  deparlvment,  dated  the  13th  May  1829. 

3.  We  therein  desired  that  60,000  sicca  rupees  per  annum  should  be  regarded  as  the 
established  maximum  to  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut, 
the  chief  secretary  to  Government,  and  the  senior  members  of  the  Revenue  Boards  and  the 
Board  of  Trade)  the  total  personal  allowances  of  a civil  servant  should  in  all  cases  be 
invariably  restricted. 

The  only  offices,  not  included  in  our  exceptions  from  the  operation  of  that  order,  to 
which  you  have  assigned  a higher  rate  of  allowance  than  60,000  rupees  per  annum,  are 
those  of  the  resident  and  commissioner  at  Delhi,  the  residents  at  Hydrubad,  Lucknow  and 
Nagporc,  for  each  ol  which  you  have  fixed  (16,000  rupees  per  ann  um  ; and  those  of  the 
residents  at  Indore  and  Gwalior,  for  which  you  have  fixed  60,000  rupees  per  annum 
respectively,  ' 

5.  You 

* 1 he  Salary  of  tho  Senior  Judge  oi'  tho  Provincial  Court  at  Bareilly  is  Its.  48,226. 
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5.  You  have,  however,  resolved  (and  we  cordially  approve  the  measure)  that  the  practice 
which  hns  hitherto  prevailed,  of  granting  to  the  political  residents  special  allowances  of 
large  amount  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  public  tables,  slndl  be  abolished  as 
vacancies  occur,  “ when  the  residents  will  receive  the  above-nieutioiied  salaries  iu  full 
consideration  of  their  services  and  expenses,  with  the  same  liberty  to  regulate  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  household  as  other  oltieei  ' 

C.  Table  iiilow.ancc  being  thus  abolished  prospectively,  we  think  that  the  sums  which 
you  have  fixed  as  the  maximum  of  consolidated  emoluments  to  be  drawn  by  political 
residents  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur,  are  uot  more  than  sufficient. 

7 - The  allowance  fixed  by  you  for  the  various  other  ofiieers  ore,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
reduced  scale  ; and  wo  are  happy  to  observe  that  a saving  of  seme  consequence  is  expected 
to  be  eventually  accomplished  as  the  result  of  the  whole  arrangement.  Tire  benefit,  how- 
ever, is  prospective,  and  will  not  therefore  materially  relieve  the  existing  pressure  upon 
your  finances. 

8.  At  the  same  time  we  remark,  that  in  some  instances  you  have  increased  the  allow- 
ances of  offices,  with  immediate  benefit  to  the  servants  holding  them.  Thus  you  have 
made  reductions  prospective,  and  increase  of  charge  immediate. 

9.  We  shall  not  now  inquire  whether  these  augmentations  of  salary  would  he  justified  if 
our  pecuniary  circumstances  were  prosperous : in  the  present  state  of  our  finances  we  cannot 
sanction  them,  and  we  direct  that  from  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  increase  be  withdrawn. 

10.  We  likewise  desire  that  the  reductions  enjoined  in  our  letter  in  the  Public  depart- 
ment, of  13th  May  1829,  may  be  immediately  carried  into  effect;  if  they  have  not  been, 
as  we  trust  they  have,  upon  the  receipt  of  that  despatch. 

11.  As  a general  rule,  no  salaries  but  those  excepted  in  your  late  arrangement,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  4th  paragraph  of  this  despatch,  must  henceforth  exceed  50,000  sicca  rupees. 
Tho  only  further  exception  which  we  can.  sanction,  and  vdiicli  is  of  temporary  operation, 
is  that  in  respect  to  the  offices  which  we  exempted  from  the  reduction  in  our  orders,  anil 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  3d  paragraph  of  this  despatch  ; the  individuals  holding  those 
offices  at  the  time  your  revised  arrangement  was  promulgated  may  retain  the  higher 
allowances  until  they  quit  those  situations. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  rule  which  you  have  introduced  for  regulating  to  some  extent 
the  emoluments  of  civil  servants  according  to  the  actual  period  of  their  effective  employ- 
ment, we  must  observe,  that  tho  Acts  of  tho  Legislature  have  restricted  the  local  Govern- 
ments from  conferring  offices  of  certain  amounts  of  emoluments  upon  servants,  until  after 
the  completion  of  prescribed  periods  of  residence. 

13.  This  provision  was  probably  designed  to  prevont  the  appointment,  through  favour, 
to  offices  highly  remunerated,  of  young  servants  not  qualified  to  fill  them.  The  effect  of 
the  Regulation  which  you  have  framed  i3  to  withdraw  all  restriction  upon  tho  holding  of 
offices  by  young  servants,  and  to  prevent  their  drawing  the  full  emoluments  annexed  to 
the  offices  uutil  the  rule  of  service  entitles  them  to  do  so. 

14.  Wo  are  of  opinion  tlrnt  in  every  ease  (and  we  hope  and  believe  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  tho  rule)  of  selection  for  oifioes  upon  the  ground  of  qualification  and  fitness,  the 
servants  who  may  ho  so  selected  are  justly  entitled  to  the  emoluments  of  their  respective 
offices ; it  being  always  understood  that  iu  making  the  selectious  our  local  Governments 
carefully  maintain  the  restrictions  reqtured  by  the  law  to  which  we  have  referred. 

15.  If,  as  must  sometimes  occur,  you  find  it  necessary  to  select  a junior  servant  to  fill 
an  office  usually  held  by  a senior,  that  necessity  must  be  presumed  to  indicate  the  posses- 
sion, by  the  individual  so  selected,  of  superior  qualifications  and  pretensions.  To  deprive 
such  a servant  of  any  portion  of  the  reward  due  to  bis  exertions  and  talents,  must  tend 
to  weaken  that  stimulus  to  competition  which  is  so  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a body 
constituted  like  our  civil  service ; whilst  a rule  for  giviug  reduced  salaries  to  servants 
because  they  are  of  junior  standing,  may  we  fear  become  a frequent  plea  in  favour  of  the 
selection  of  juniors  as  objects  of  patronage,  to  tho  prejudice  and  dissatisfaction  of  tlieir 
more  experienced,  and  probably  equally  qualified  seniors. 

1 6.  For  these  reasons  wo  fed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  abrogation  of  tlie  rule  of  service, 
from  the  date  of  your  receipt  of  the  present  despatch. 

17.  We  however  desire,  that  when  any  member  of  our  service  shall  be  selected  by  you 
from  an  opinion  of  his  superior  fitness,  for  a charge  to  which  Iris  sank  by  seniority  may 
not  entitle  him,  the  grounds  of  such  opinion  may  be  explained  and  transmitted  to  us, 
together  with  the  report  of  his  appointment. 

18.  In  the  10th  and  37th  paragraphs  of  your  Resolution  of  the  17th  February  1829,  it 
is  provided  that  the  individuals  shall  be  restricted  from  receiving  salary  from  more  than 
one  office,  even  though  tlioy  shall  execute  other  duties  besides  those  to  which  the  principal 
salary  is  nominally  attached.  Considering,  as  a general  rule,  that  the  whole  ol  the  time 
and  ability  of  individuals  holding  appointments  in  our  service  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  we  entirely  approvo  of  that  Regulation.  The  practice -of  granting  two 
or  more  distinct  salaries  to  tho  same  individual  has  been  much  too  prevalent  in  our  service, 
especially  under  your  presidency.  We  now  direct  Unit  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  panes, 
to  which  wo  have  referred,  be  carried  into  effect  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  tliu  present 
despatch,  iu  every  case  where  more  than  one  office  is  held  by  any  civil  servant,  except 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 

1st.  If  the  aggregate  salary  received  by  the  individual  exceed  rupees  110,000,  lie  being 
subjected  to  the  reduction  directed  in  our  letter  of  13th  May  1829,  and  referred  to  in 
para.  10  0#itiWk,4esp3i^ii;liigiusid4)i)dlfcvbffiitffiif»lRt!i)i4iS«fiiiill»®iiiiptoiUh.iilktt,aTtld9i 
while  ho  continues  to  hold  lxis  present  appointment. 

(445. — L)  4 Y 2 
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(16.)  Financial 
Letter  to  Bengal s 
10  August  1831. 


2d.  If 
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2d.  If  tlie  aggregate  salary  received  by  tbe  individual  should  in  any  case  fall  below  the 

Appendix  (M. ) salary  which,  in  tbe  revised  scale  of  allowances,  is  attached  to  the  principal  office  he  holds, 

the  whole  amount  of  salary  may  be  retained  ; and, 

Revision  of  3d.  If  the  salary  of  the  principal  office,  now  received  by  an  individual,  exceed  what  will 
Allowances.  pe  allotted  to  it  under  the  revised  scale,  we  shall  not  object  to  his  continuing  to  receive  the 
larger  salary  while  he  remains  in  possession  of  that  office  : in  such  case  he  will  cease  to 
receive  only  the  allowances  attached  to  any  other  office  or  offices  that  he  may  hold. 


State  of  tho 
Civil  Service. 


State  of  the  Civil  Service. 


(17.)  Letter  from 
Secretary  to  Bengal 
Government. ; 

Dec.  27,  1831. 
General  Depart- 
ment. 


(17.) — LETTER,  from  0 A.  Bushby,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government,  to 
P.  Auber,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  ; dated  27th 
December  1831. 

Sir, 

I AM  directed  by  the  Honourable  tbe  Vice-President  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you  copies 
of  the  undermentioned  documents  to  be  laid  before  the  Honourable  tbe  Court  of  Directors 


See  General  Ap-  No.  1. — Letter  from  tbe  Civil  Finauee  Committee,  dated  the  ICth  of  December  1830, 
peudixIII.No.  16.  reporting  their  opinion  of  the  number  of  Writers  that  will  ho  required  annually,  to 
maintain  an  adequate  hody  of  Civil  Servants  for  the  administration  of  the  three  presi- 
Do.  No.  15.  dencies. — Note.  A Copy  of  the  Civil  Finance  Committee’s  letter,  dated  tho  24th  February, 

was  forwarded  to  tbe  Honourable  Court  with  a despatch  from  the  General  Department, 
dated  the  10th  of  March  1830. 


No.  2. — Letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  to  Government  at  Bombay,  dated  the  23d  of 
December  1830,  forwarding  copies  of  Minutes  by  tbe  members  of  that  Government,  and 
of  a letter  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Court,  under  date  the  1st  December  1830,  on  the 
subject  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  and  soliciting  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  certain  propositions  brought  forward  hy 
the  late  Governor. 


No.  3.—  Minute  by  the  late  Governor,  dated  the  18th  September  1830,  on  a Plan  for 
regulating  the  salaries  of  Civil  Servants,  partly  by  then  length  of  service,  and  partly  by 
the  nature  of  their  offices. 

Statements,  Nos.  1 and  2,  the  former  exhibiting  the  allowances  proposed  to  be  assigned 
to  each  situation  according  to  the  standing  of  the  incumbents ; and  the  latter  showing 
the  financial  results  which  would  have  attended  such  an  arrangement,  supposing  the 
scheme  to  have  been  acted  upon  from  the  1st  June  1830. 

Minute  by  Mr.  Homer,  dated  tbe  22d  September. 

Minute  by  Mi-.  Newnliam,  dated  25tli  September-. 

No.  4. — Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  the  Acting  Secretary  to 
Government  at  Bombay,  dated  tbe  10th  March  1831,  containing  hie  Lordship's  sanction, 
pending  the  pleasure  of  the  Honourable  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  to  tbe  scale*  of  allowances 
proposed  in  the  6th  paragraph  of  the  late  Governor’s  Minute,  for  servants  out  of  employ 
without  fault  on  their  part. 

No.  5. — Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  the  7th  March  1831, 
directing  Messrs,  T.  Piikemhani,  T.  C.  Robertson,  W.  Fane,  H.  T.  Prinsep,  R.  M.  Tilghman, 
and  W.  H.  Macnaghteu,  to  form  themselves  into  a Committee,  and  after  considering  the 
above  communications,  to  report  their  opinion  on  the  plan  advocated  by  the  late  Governor 
in  Council  (which  had  its  origin  with  Mi-.  Holt  Mackenzie,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service) 
for  recasting  tho  allowances  of  the  Civil  Service,  so  as  to  make  them  consist  partly  of  a 
personal  salary  fixed  with  reference  to  the  standing  of  the  incumbents,  and  partly  of  an 
office  salary  regulated  by  the  responsibility  and  labour  of  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The 
Committee  are  likewise  called  upon  to  submit  suggestions  as  to  tbe  means  of  accelerating 
promotion  by  inducing  tbe  retirement  of  civil  servants  after  a given  period,  and  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  tbe  junior  assistants. 

No.  6. — Report  of  the  Committee,  dated  the  24th  May  1831,  on  the  subjects  referred  to 
them. 


No.  7. — Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  G o vernor-general,  totlie  Committee,  dated  the 
28tli  of  May  1831,  calling  upon  the  members,  Messrs.  T.  Pakenham  and  W.  Macnagliten, 
who  dissented  from  tho  recommendation  of  the  mnjority,  to  state  the  grounds  of  their 
8ontiments  against  the  employment  of  junior  servants  in  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits. 
No.  8. — lloply  of  Messrs.  T.  Pakenham  and  W.  Macnaghteu,  dated  the  22d  June  1831. 
No.  9.— Minute  by  the  Governor- general,  dated  tbe  10th  November  1831. 

Nos. 


Monthly. 

* I'rom  10  to  14  years’  service  - - 600  Rupees. 
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Nos.  10  & 10  A. — Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie’s  paper  and  recast  of  tlie  civil  allowances  of  tlie 
Beugal  presidency,  as  they  stood  on  the  1st  November,  1825. — Note.  These  documents  Appendix  (M.) 

are  without  signature  or  date,  but  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  when  on  a tour  in  

the  Western  Provinces,  with  Lord  Amherst,  in  1826.  (17.)  Letter  from 

No.  11. — Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Vice-President  in  Council  in  the  Judicial  Govi^meuf^0^ 
Department,  dated  the  20th  December  1831,  containing  a Minute  by  Mr.  Blunt,  with  Dee.  27  1831 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Fraser,  the  late  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  northern  division 
of  Bundlecimd,  and  to  the  question  of  notifying  in  the  public  prints  instances  of  neglect 
or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  civil  servants,  in  like  manner  as  is  the  practice  in  the  army, 
alluded  to  in  paragraphs  1 2 to  19  of  the  Governor-general’s  minute.  Mr.  Blunt  records 
also  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of 
employing  the  junior  servants  as  heretofore  in  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits. 

I am,  &c. 

(signed)  0.  A.  Bushby, 

Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government. 

Fort  William,  27  December  1831. 


(18.) — LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  to  the  Secretary  to  tlie  n 8.)  Letter  from 
Supreme  Government  at  Fort  William ; dated  23rd  December  1830.  Secretary  to  Bow- 

Sir,  bay  Government; 

I AM  directed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  ^>oc‘ 
purpose  of  being  laid  before  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  the 
accompanying  copies  of  the  Minutes  recorded  by  the  late  Governor  and  the  present  mem- 
bers of  this  Government,  together  with  a copy  of  a despatch  to  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors,  suggesting  measures  for  ameliorating  the  depressed  condition  in  which  the 
civil  servants  of  this  presidency  are  now  placed,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  and  varied 
modes  of  reductions  in  the  public  expenditure,  which  financial  embarrassments  have  com- 
pelled this  Government  to  adopt. 

2.  The  Governor  in  Council  has  directed  me  to  submit  to  the  particular  consideration 
of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  the  various  arrangements  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  the 
civil  service,  and  earnestly  to  request  his  sanction  to  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  scale 
of  remuneration  proposed  to  servants  out  of  employ,  in  the  12tli  paragraph  of  that  des- 
patch, viz. 


That  Civil  Servants  out  of  employ,  from 

10  to  14  Years’  service,  receive  600  rupees  per  month. 

14  to  IS  - - - - 800  „ 

18  to  22  - - - - 1,000  „ 

And  22  and  upwards  - 1,200  „ „ 

I am,  &c., 

(signed)  J.  P.  Willoughby, 

Acting  Secretary  to  the  Government. 

Bombay  Castle,  23  December  1830. 


(19.) — MINUTE  by  the  late  Governor,  Sir  John  Maloobn  ; dated  Daporee,  (19  \ Minnie  by 
18th  September  1830.  Sir  J.  Malcolm; 

I have  stated,  in  my  remarks  on  tlie  case  of  Mr.  Fell,  my  intention  to  notice  generally 
the  situation  of  civil  servants  at  this  presidency  now  out  of  employ  ; and  in  doing  this,  I 
am  compelled,  by  the  actual,  as  well  as  the  prospective,  condition  of  the  civil  service  of 
Bombay,  to  bring  the  whole  subject  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

In  my  Minute  of  the  1st  of  December  last,  I alluded  to  a plan  for  regulating  the  salaries 
of  civil  servants  in  a considerable  degree  by  length  of  service,  and  I proposed  its  imme- 
diate adoption  with  respect  to  certain  offices.  I now  lay  before  the  Board  the  following 
documents  : No.  1,  being  a statement  of  the  allowances  according  to  the  graduated  scales 
which  I should  propose  to  he  assigned  to  each  situation  affecting  the  civil  service,  according 
to  the  standing  of  the  gentlemen  filling  it.  No.  2,  being  a statement  showing  the  financial 
results  which  would  atteud  the  introduction,  at  the  present  moment,  of  this  scale  ; these 
results,  it  will  be  seen,  would  produce  a reduction  of  more  than  nine  per  cent.  The  prin- 
ciple is. so  fair,  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  it.  It  renders  the  employment 
of  public  officers,  when  juniors,  in  situations  for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted,  more 
easy,  and  more  economical  than  it  now  is,  and  it  is  assuredly  proper  that  while  a fair  re- 
muneration is  given  lor  the  duties  of  a station,  that  it  should  be  graduated  with  reference 
to  the  claims  from  length  of  service  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  filled.  This  system  is 
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pay  according  to  seniority  to  civil  servants,  and  fixing  independent  of  that,  nn  allowance 

Appendix  (M.)  for  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  they  are  nominated. 

The  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  brought  this  plan  to  the  notice  of  the 

State  of  the.  Supreme  Government,  are  to  my  mind  unanswerable,  and  lie  lnui  shown  by  figured  state- 

Civil  Service.  merits  that  it  would  be  no  increase  of  expense.  Cases  must  daily  happen  where,  from  the 

nature  of  the  duties  committed  to  civil  servants,  the  greatest  embarrassments,  and  often 
munli  loss,  must  occur  from  the  incompetence!  or  comparative  unfitness  of  an  individual  to 
an  office ; yet  would  it  not  be  lrnrsh,  and  indeed  cruel,  to  remove  it  respectable  man,  against 
whose  integrity  there  was  no  charge,  from  a station,  on  the  ground  of  his  uot  being  equal 
to  his  duties,  when  the  effect  of  that  removal  is  a reduction  from  two  or  three  thousand 
per  mensem  to  less  than  three  hundred?*  The  same  difficulties  occur  when  civil  servants, 
nftev  taking  their  furlough  (probably  on  account  of  hail  health),  return  to  India.  Is  it 
possible  a Governor  can  fulfil  without  pain  Ms  duty  of  selecting  according  to  his  judgment, 
when  by  that  selection  he  may  have  several  old  public  officers  (not  one  of  whom  lie  may 
deem  exactly  fitted  for  the  vacant  station)  ou  the  petty  allowance  which  the  regulations 
now  grant  to  a civil  servant,  whatever  he  his  rank,  who  is  out  of  employ,  and  which  is 
less  than  what  is  given  to  a writer  of  six  months’  standing  in  Indio,  from  the  date  of  his 
passing  in  Hindoustaneo  ami  joining  a station  ? 

I am  awiu-e  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  used,  of  this  system  enabling  Governors  to 
employ  juniors  with  more  facility,  to  the  injury  of  seniors;  hut  in  the  present  state  of  the 
service,  'which  is  daily  becoming  more  one  of  supervision  and  control,  and  the  duties  con- 
sequently having  more  of  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  requiring  more  of  know- 
ledge and  of  talent  than  when  they  were  upon  a more  limited  scale,  every  facility  to  the 
latitude  of  selection  must  be  an  advantage,  considering  the  nature  of  the  civil  service  and 
its  duties.  I have  no  fear  of  abuse  of  patronage  ever  producing  evils  equal  to  those  which 
the  system  recommended  would  remedy. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  what  attention  they  may 
pay  to  this  proposition  as  a general  measure ; but  as  affecting  several  civil  servants  of 
stauding  :vncl  character  who  have  recently  returned,  and  are  daily  expected  at  this  presi- 
dency, I must  desire  its  partial  adoption  (provided  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  sees  no  objection),  as  required  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  civil 
service  at  this  presidency.  Under  recent  changes,  by  which  great  reductions  have  been 
made,  some  civil  servants  were  thrown  out  of  employ  who  ore  now  drawing  the  salaries 
of  their  former  stations.  If  attention  to  economy  leads  to  those  public  officers  f being 
employed  as  vacancies  occur,  there  is  no  prospect  of  all  tiio  following  civil  servants  at 
Bombay,  and  those  expected  from  England,  having  employment  for  two  or  three  years. 


At  present  there 

ore  out  of  employ, 

Length  of  Service. 

Mi-.  Fell 

- 40  years. 

Orawlord  - 

- 24  „ 

Pelly 

- - - 22  „ 

Moore 

- 17  „ 

And  the  following  are  at  home,  and  may  he  expected  to  return : 

Mi-,  Baber 

- 83  years. 

Lloyd 

- - - 23  „ 

Gardiner  - 

- - - IS  „ 

Boyd 

- - - 17  „ 

Greenhill  - 

* 14  „ 

Torin 

- - - 13  „ 

Glass 

- - - 11  „ 

The  utmost  monthly  salary  termed,  that  is  drawn,  by  any  of  these  gentlemen  is  296 
per  mensem,  and  it  cannot  he  said  that  they  either  had  a right  to  anticipate  being  re- 
duced to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  now  placed  when  they  took  their  furlough,  or 
when  they  returned.  They  could  not  expect  reductions  which  were  to  throw  such  a 
blight  upon  their  prospects ; and  as  the  revisions  which  have  placed  civilians  of  long 
standing  in  this  predicament,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  public,  I do  consider  that  their 
claim  to  attention  is  valid,  and  I would  propose,  on  the  ground  of  the  present  being  a 
special  case,  that  civil  servants  out  of  employ, 


From  10  to  14  years’  service,  receive  - - 600 

» 14  to  IS  - - ditto  - - 800 

- IS  to  22  - - ditto  - - 1,000 

And  22  and  upwards  ditto  - - 1,200 


The  immediate  monthly  disbursement  to  meet  this  arrangement  would  be  4,400  rupees. 
It  would  not  be  liable  to  increase,  as  there  would  be  a prospect  of  public  servants  of  a 
standing  entitled  to  it,  being  provided  for  before  others  returned  from  England  ; but  ns  the 
case  from  the  causes  I have  stated  is  special,  it  might  be  made  temporary,  and  dependent 

upon 
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upon  the  Court  of  Directors  adopting  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  which  will 
prevent  civil  servants  who  are  out  of  employ  being  any  burden  to  Government ; and  should 
this  plan  not  be  adopted,  no  civil  sei-vant  should  be  entitled  to  the  above  allowance  who 
took  his  furlough  after  the  recent  reductions  were  made  hy  the  resolution  of  Government. 

There  are  several  civil  servants  of  standing,  whose  stations  have  been  abolished,  or  are 
to  he  so  when  they  vacate  them  ; all  those  draw  the  full  pay  of  their  former  or  actual 
offices ; ami  it  appears  to  mo  that  it  would  ho  n measure  of  economy  as  well  as  utility,  to 
admit  such  to  retire  on  u small  increase  of  pension  to  England,  rather  than  that  they  should 
remain  at  such  cost  as  they  are  now  in  India,  where  in  addition  to  increased  expense,  they 
must  for  a time  stop  all  promotion  in  the  service,  and  shut  out  civil  servants  return  in"  to 
their  duty,  from  every  prospect  of  employment;  and  if  the  surplus  annuities  of  this  estab- 
lishment were  applied  to  this  object,  it  would,  I conceive,  ho  alike  beneficial  to  the  service 
and  to  Government. 

But  it  becomes  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  the  late  economical  changes  at  this  presidency  threaten  such  consequences  to  the 
junior  branches  of  the  service,  as  to  call  imperatively  for  some  remedy ; for  though  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  rise  of  the  civil  servants  at  this  presidency,  for  the  last  12  years,  has 
been  considerable,  that  only  aggravates  the  bad  consequences  which  must  now  be  anticipated 
from  the  junior  branches  becoming  hopeless  and  discontented  ; and  if  the  actual  state  of 
the  service  can  be  shown  to  ho  such  that  this  must  ho  the  inevitable  result  of  measures  of 
reduction  recently  adopted,  it  is  of  importance  to  devise  a remedy  against  an  evil  that  is 
calculated  to  impair  or  destroy  that  energy  and  public  spirit  in  the  principal  agents  of 
administration,  without  which  no  plans  of  reform  can  be  permanent  or  successful. 

I annex  a schemo  received  from  Mr.  Le  Geyt,  which,  if  his  views  of  the  subject  are 
correct,  would  accomplish  this  object,  and  impart  life  and  hope  to  the  service  ; at  the  same 
time  it  effects  a saving  to  Government. 

The  calculations  made  in  this  scheme  may  perhaps  not  he  correct : I am,  indeed,  disposed 
to  doubt  the  data  upon  which  some  of  them  are  grounded ; and  I also  think  that  the  view 
taken  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  its  adoption  is  exaggerated,  but  this  does  not  materially 
affect  the  question,  for  provided  it  is  not  a pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  of  this  there  appears  no 
apprehension,  I should  strongly  urge  its  adoption,  or  some  similar  measure  that  would 
mitigate,  if  we  cannot  altogether  remove,  the  serious  depression  and  stagnation  of  the  civil 
branch  of  the  service  of  this  presidency,  and  which  will  prove,  if  not  remedied,  alike  inju- 
rious  to  the  hopes  of  individuals,  and  to  the  interests  of  Government.  The  duties  that 
remain  are  of  a nature  that  require  an  animation  and  vigour  in  those  who  have  to  exercise 
them,  that  can  only  lie  inspired  by  lair  hopes  of  advancement.  If  these  are  deadened  and 
destroyed,  we  may  cease  to  derive  the  advantages  we  have  now  a right  to  expect  from  late 
(UTangements,  and  may  have  to  regret,  wheu  it  is  too  late,  the  loss  of  that  temper  and 
spirit  which,  ns  well  as  integrity  and  knowledge,  are  essential  to  cany  the  measures  we 
have  recently  adopted  into  successful  execution. 

I request  that  this  Minute,  with  such  observations  as  my  colleagues  think  proper  to 
make,  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Government  and  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Tliis  subject  has  long  occupied  my  attention:  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  importance.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  all  plans  the  objects  of  which  are 
to  combine  efficiency  with  economy  in  the  administration  of  India,  that  have  been 
adopted  or  are  in  progress,  will  fail,  if  the  civil  service  remains  clogged  as  at  present  with 
supernumeraries,  aud  those  who  must  he  the  instruments  of  the  immediate  as  well  as  ulti- 
mate success  of  such  plans,  are  not  placed  in  a condition  that  gives  them  heart  for  their 
labours,  and  holds  out  within  a reasonable  period  prospects  of  fortune  and  distinction  to 
those  whose  performance  of  them  arduous  and  responsible  duties  entitle  them  to  look  to 
such  desirable  and  honourable  rewards. 

(signed)  Jolm  Maloobn. 


(20.)— STATEMENT  (No.  1.)  of  Ctvn.  Appointments,  rath  Salaries  regulated  on  the  principle 
of  combined  reference  to  Official  Duty  and  Length  of  Service. 

CLASS  1st. 


Appointments  probably  lield  by  Servants  of  morethan  20  Years  standing,  and  the  Salaries  of  which 
on  various  grounds  it  may  bo  desirable  to  keep  fixed. 


Nos, 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Salary  per  Ann. 

Its. 

1 

Chief  Secretary  to  Government  - --  --  - - -n 

2 

Accountant-general 

45,000 

3 

Chief  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut - | 

Revenue  Commissioner - - • -) 

5 

t r Personal  allowance  per  annum  24,000 1 
Resident  ftt  Barocln.  - ■ |T»bIo  nHowimeo  - - Utiooot 

54,000 



■ yj  Juaui&aihM 

(445.— I.)  '474 


Appendix  (M.) 

(10.)  Minute  by 
Sir  J . Malcolm  ; 
Sept.  18,  1830. 


(20.)  Statements 
of  Salaries  and 
Appointments. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


CLASS  2d.  J 

APPOINTMENTS  probably  held  by  Servants  of  from  12  to  20  Years  standing. 


Secretaries  to  Government- 
Junior  Judges  of  the  Sadder  Adawlnt- 
Mint-master  and  Civil  Auditor  - 
Persian  Secretary  and  Translator  of 
Regulations  - 

Collector  of  Sea  and  Land  Revenue  in 
Bombay,  mid  Superintcmlniit  of  Stamps 

Principal  Collector  - - - - 

Judge  and  Senior  Judge  ... 
Senior  Magistrate  of  Police,  and  Post- 
master-general - - - - 

Commercial  Resident  (allowances  ar- 
ranged to  average)-  ... 
Collector  and  Zillaii  Magistrate  - 
Sab-treasurer  and  General  Pay -master 
Warehouse-keeper  - 
Superinlendnnt  of  the  Deccan  Revenue 
Survey-  ..... 
Deputy  Areoimtan  t-gencrnl 
Agent  for  Sirdars  in  the  Deccan,  hold- 
ing anol her  appointment 
Deputy  Civil  Auditor,  and  Deputy 
Mint-master  ----- 
Register  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
Deputy  Agen  t for  Sirdars  in  theDeccan, 
holding  another  appointment  - 
Sub-collector  ----- 
First  Assistant  to  a Collector  or  Prin- 
cipal Collector  - - - . 

First  assistant  to  tlieResident  at  Barodn 
First  assistant  to  the. Accountant-general 
First  Assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Sea 
and  Laud  Revenue  in  Bombay,  and 
Supcrintendnut  of  Stamps 
Assistant  Judge  at  a detached  station - 
Assistant  Conunercial Resident  (allow- 
ances however  arranged  to  average) 
Assistant  Judge  nt  a Sudder  station  - 


CLASS  3d.  " 

APPOINTMENTS  probably  held  by  Servants  of  less  than  12  Years  standing. 
SALARIES  PER  ANNUM.  I 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The  period  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  Officer’s  first  Addition  per  1 


Less  than  5 I More  than  6, 
Years.  but  less  than  12. 


32  AssistantPersian  Secretary,  Translator 

of  Regulations  - 

33  Second  Assistant  to  Collector  anil 

Principal  Collector  - 

34  Second  Assistant  to  Political  Resident 

35  Assistant  bolow  the  First  Assistant  to 

tlm  Accountant-general,  or  Collector 
ot  Sea  and  Land  Revenue 
3G  Assistant  to  Sub-treasurer,  anil  Gene- 
ral Paymaster  .... 

37  Assistant  below  tho  Second  Assistant 

to  a Principal  Collector  - 

38  Second  and  lower  Assistants  to  a Com- 

mercial Resident  (allowances  how- 
ever regulated  to  average)  - 
Primed  image  digitised  by  the  IJnivi 
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STATEMENT  (No.  2.)  showing  the  Financial  Results  which  would  attend  tbo  introduction  at  the  present  moment  (1st  June  1830),  of  the  graduated  Scale  of  Salaries  proposed  in  the 

Governor’s  Minute  of  December  1, 1829. 


NAMES. 

Date  of  Arrival. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Actual  Salary  per 
Annum  subsequent!) 
to  the  introduction  o: 
the  changes  specific! 
in  the  late  proposes 
Scale. 

which  would  he  as- 
signed by  the  gradu- 
ated Scale. 

Excess  of  gradu- 
actual  Salary. 

Excess  of  actual 
graduated  Salary. 

3 Sept.  1790 

Late  Commercial  Agent  in  Malabar  ------ 

16,320  - - 

16  July  1807 

Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  ----- 

46,500  - - 

46,500  - - 

20  June  1806 

Puisne  Judge  - --  --  --  --  - 

45,000  - - 

45,000  - - 

24  - 1809 

Civil  Auditor  and  Mint-master  ------- 

40,000  

40,000  - - 

10  - 1806 

Commercial  President  to  tbe  northward  ----- 

30,000  - - 

30,000  - - 

20  — — 

No  employ  (Dewannee  allowance!-  ------ 

3,555  2 16 

3,555  2 16 

1 Sept.  1807 

Resident  at  liaroda  (Salary  and  Table  allowance)  - - - - 

54,000  - - 

54,000  - - 

6 Oct.  1806 

J udge  and  Sessiou  Judge,  and  Agent  tit  Surat  - - - 

36,000  - - 

36,000  - - 

24  June  1809 

Puisne  Judge  - --  --  --  --  - 

48,000  - - 

48,000  - - 

17  Sept.  1810 

Senior  Magistrate  of  Police,  Postmaster-general  ...  - 

36,000  

28,800  

- - - 

7,200  - - 

16  Feb.  1808 

Revenue  Commissioner  - --  --  --  - 

45,000  - - 

45,000  - - 

1 Sept.  1807 

Judge  and  Session  Judge,  and  Agent  at  Poonah  - 

39,800  - - 

39,800  - - 

- 

S00  - - 

27  June  - 

No  employ,  and  Dewannee  allowance  ------ 

3,555  2 16 

3,555  2 16 

5 Sept.  1811 

Puisne  Judge  - --  --  --  --  - 

42,000  - - 

42,000  - - 

30  Oct.  1808 

Accountant  general,  Military,  Commercial,  Revenue,  and  Judicial 

Accountant  - --  --  --  --  - 

45,000  - - 

45.000  - - 

25  - 1811 

Chief  Secretary  ---------- 

48,600  - - 

48,600  - - 

18  Sept.  1808 

Warehouse— keeper  - --  --  --  -- 

36,000  - - 

26.000  - - 

. 

10,000  - - 

20  Oct.  1812 

Territorial  Secretary  --------- 

40,500  - - 

40,500  - - 

17  Sept.  1810 

Collector  of  Customs  and  Land  Revenue  ----- 

36,000  - - 

34,800  - - 

- 

1.200  - - 

12  July  1812 

No  employ  (Dewannee  allowance)  ------ 

3,555  2 16 

3,555  2 16 

9 Aug.  1813 

Late  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Guzerat  Court  of  Appeal  ... 

— 

- May  - 

Persian  Secretary  - --  --  --  -- 

18,000  - - 

33,000  - - 

15,000  - - 

- Aug.  - 

Late  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Guzerat  Court  of  Appeal  ... 

37,400  - - 

— 

- May  - 

Judge  and  Session  Judge  of  Ahmednuggur  ----- 

30,400  - - 

26,800  - - 

... 

3,800  - - 

27  Oct.  1813 

Late  Collector  of  Sea  Customs,  Concan  ------ 

— 

9 May 

Postmaster-general  - 

— 

27  - 1815 

Judge  and  Senior  Judge  of  Ahmedabad 

24,000  - - 

4,000  - _ 

_ _ 

- Ditto  - - Concan  ------ 

28,000  - - 

24,000  - - 

- 

4,000  - - 

16  June  1816 

Sub-treasurer,  General  Postmaster,  and  Superintendent  of  Stamps  - 

30,000  - - 

20,000  - - 

- 

10,000  - - 

15  May  - 

Deputy  Warehouse-keeper  -------- 

18,000  - - 

— 

_ _ 

Principal  Collector  of  Surat  -------- 

5,000  - - 

12  Sept.  - 

Judicial  Secretary  - --  --  --  -- 

37,500  - - 

Principal  Collector  of  Ahmedabad  ------ 

35,000  - - 

30,000  - - 

... 

5,000  _ _ 

1 1 

( combined ) 
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ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  BOMPANT. 


H.  6.  Oukes  - 

L.  R.  Reed 

G.  Giberae 

J.  A.  Forbes  - 
R.  Mills  - 
E.  B.  Mills  - 
J.  Pyne  - 

J.  P.  Willoughby  - 
Ditto 

J.  A.  Shaw 
W.  S.  Boyd  - 

H.  Borradaille 

Ditto 

W.  B.  Hones  - 
W.  Simson 
R.  Hutt  - 

D.  A.  Blane  - 
Ditto  - 

Sir  R.  K.  Arbuthnot 
J.  II.  Jaekson  - 
Alexander  Bell 
Alexander  Elpliinstone 
John  Warden  - 
J.  H.  Furquhenson  - 
N.  Hornby 
R.  K.  Pringle  - 

E.  Montgomerie 

W.  Chamien  - 
J.  W.  Le  Geyt 


H.  A.  Harrison 
R.  T.  Webb  - 
Ditto  - 
H.  Brown 
J.  W.  Muspratt 
Ditto  - 
P.  Stewart 


2 April  1817 
30  May  - 


1 June 
29  May 


24  March  — 
12  May 


30  April 
7 June 


Al’I'OISTMESTS 


Deputy  Accountant-general,  Military,  Commercial,  Revenue,  and 
Judicial  Accountant  - --  --  --  - 

Principal  Collector  of  the  Concan  ------- 

Collector  of  Poonah  - ... 

Sea  Customs  in  Guzerat  (on  leave)  - 
Sub-collector  in  charge  of  Broach  ------ 

Ditto  - - - Kaira 

Ditto  - Eutnaghery  ------ 

Acting  J udicial  Secretary  - --  --  --  - 

Political  Agent  in  Guzerat  (absent  on  duty) 

Sub-collector  in  charge  of  Sholapoor  ------ 

Collector  of  Kandeish ... 

Register  to  tlie  Sadder  Adawlut  ------- 

Acting  Collector  of  Sea  Customs  in  Guzerat  - - - - - 

Deputy  Civil  Auditor  and  Mint-master  ------ 

First  Assistant  Principal  Collector  of  Ahmednuggur  - 
Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge  for  Sholapoor  - 

Ditto  - Ditto  - Eutnaghery  - 
Acting  Political  Agent  in  Kattywar  ------ 

First  Assistant  Collector,  Poona  ------- 

- Ditto  - Principal  Collector,  ALmedabnd  - 
Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  Land  Revenue  - 

Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge  for  Broach  - - - - 

Deputy  Agent  For  Sirdars  (on  leave)  ------ 

First  Assistant  Principal  Collector  of  the  Concan  - - - - 

Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge  for  Dkoolia  (on  leave) 
Superintendent  of  Revenue  Assessment  - - - - - 

Superintending  First  Assistant  Principal  Collector  in  the  Concan, 
and  Acting  Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge  for  Eutnaghery  - 
Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge,  Hemednuggur,  acting  for  Mr. 
Hornby  ----------- 

Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge,  Poonah,  Deputy  Agent  for 
Sirdars  ----------- 

First  Assistant  Principal  Collector  of  Dharwar  - - - - 

Acting  Register  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut  ----- 

Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge  of  the  Concan  - - - - 

Ditto  - Ditto  - AUmedabad  - - - 

Acting  Ditto  - Ditto  - Ahmednugger 

Superintending  Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector,  ditto 
First  Assistant  Principal  Collector  of  Surat  - - - - - 


Actual  Salary  per 
Annum  subsequently 
to  the  introduction  of  | 
tlio  changes  specified 
in  lie  kite  proposed 
Scale. 


24.000  - 

35.000  - 

30.000  - 
21,600  - 
16,800  - 
16,800  - 


16,800  - 
28,000  - 


12,000  - 
12,000  - 
14,400  - 


12,000  - 
13,260  - 
14,400  - 

12,000  - 
14,400  - 
16,800  - 


14,800  - 
12,000  - 
12,000  - 

8,400  - 
8,400  - 


Salaries  per  Annum 
which  would  ho  as- 
signed by  the  gradu- 
ated Scale. 


18,000  - - 

30.000  - - 

24.000  - - 

12.000  - - 
12,000  - - 
12,000  - - 
33,000  - - 


10,800  - 
9,600  - 
9,600  - 


9,600  - 
9,600  - 
9,600  - 
9,600  - 

9,600  - 
9,600  - 
20,000  - 


9,600  - - 

12,000  - - 


Excess  of  gradu- 
ated Salary  over 
actual  Salary. 


Excess  of  actual 
Salary  over 

graduated  Salary. 


6,000  - 

5.000  - 

6.000  - 


4.S00  - 
4,800  - 
4,800  - 
2,000  - 


2,400  - 
3,660  - 
4,800  - 

2,400  - 
4,800  - 


4,800  - 
4,800  - 


G.  Grant 

H.  Young 

W.  C.  Andrews 
£ J.  W.  Langford 
f N.  Kerkiand  - 
I W.  W.  Malet  - 
3!  James  Seton  - 
J.  N.  Shaw  - 
Ditto  - 
C.  Sims  - 
W.  J.  Hunter  - 
W.  G.  Barnett 
R.  C.  Money  - 
G.  G.  Chntnbers 
C.  Prescott  - 
W.  Richardson 
J.  Steven 
Ditto  - 
J.  Erskine 
L.  Wilkinson  - 
T.  H.  Tubbot  - 
F.  A.  Corsur  - 
J.  Burnett 
W.  Birdwood  - 
c A.  Seton 
o F.  Bacon 


E.  J.  Fawcett  - 
IT.  W.  Reeves  - 
A.  Malet 
R.  D.  Lnard  - 
A.  Hornby 
A.  W.  Ravenscroft  - 
R.  C.  Chambers 
G.  Coles - 
W.  W.  Bell  - 
P.  Scott  - 

J.  W.  Bain  bridge  - 
E.  J.  Stracey  - 
E.  Chamier 
R.  S.  Trumpton 
C.  A.  H.  Tracy 
J.  P.  Chambers 
J.  G.  Lninsden 
J.  Gordon 
n.  Liddell 


27  April  - 

15  Aug.  — 

11  June  — 
11  - _ 
15  Aug.  - 
17  May  _ 

11  June  - 

10  - _ 
11  - - 
10  - _ 
25  May  1823 

12  March  - 
6 July  - 


27  Oct.  - 
8 June  1824 
10  Mav  — 
21  Jan.  - 
7 June  — 
23  May  1825 

29  Sept.  1824 

30  May  1825 


6 June  — 
12  Dec.  - 
29  April  1820 
12  Dec.  1825 
19  Mar  1826 
23  June  1827 
1 April  — 
31  March  — 


12  Feb.  1828 
5 April  1829 
1 June  - 


Assistant  Jndge  and  Session  Judge,  ditto  - - - - - 

Register  at  Dharwar  --------- 

Second  Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector,  Surat  - 

- - Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Concan  - 

- - Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Alimedabad 

- Ditto  - - Collector  - Poonah  - 

- Ditto  - - Principal  - Ahmednugger 

Acting  Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Jndge  in  the  Concan 
Superintending  Second  Assistant  Principal  Collector,  ditto 

- - Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Surat-  - 

- Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Concan  - - - 

- Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Alimedabad 

Deputy  Persian  Secretary  -------- 

Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector  of  Surat  ------ 

- Ditto  - - Ditto  - Ahmedabad  - 

Agent,  Assistant  Judge  and  Session  Judge,  Poonah  - - - 

- Ditto  Collector  in  Khandeisk  - - 

Superintending  Second  Assistant,  Principal  Collector,  Ahmednugger 
Assistant  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner-  - - - - - 

- . - Ditto  - Ditto  - Resident,  Nagpore  - - - - - 

- Ditto  Principal  Collector  at  Alimedabad  - 

- Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Ditto  - - - 

- Ditto  Superintendent,  Revenue  Survey  and  Assessment 

- Ditto  Principal  Collector  of  Surat  - 

- Ditto  - - Ditto  - - Ahmednuggur  - 

Acting  Second  Assistant  Collector  of  Poonah  during  Mr.  Arbutli- 
nof’s  absence,  but  that  gentleman  having  returned,  Mr.  B.  loses 
the  situation  ---------- 

Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector  of  Surat  - 

Ditto  Collector  of  Poonah  ------ 

Resident  at  Baroda  ------ 

Collector  of  Poonah  ------ 

Principal  Collector  of  Surat  - 

Ditto  - at  Dharwar  - 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Collector  - 
Ditto  Principal  Ditto - 
Ditto  Collector  - 

Principal  Collector 
Collector  - 
Ditto  Ditto 
Ditto  Principal  Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 
Ditto  - 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Surat  - 
Ahmednuggur 
Ahmedabad 

- Poonali 

- Ahmednuggur 

- Poonali 

- Conkan 

- Kandeish  - 

- Poonah 

- Ahmedabad 

- Concan 

- Ditto  - 
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8,400  - - 

8,400  



14,400  - - 

9,600  - - 

6,600  

8,400  

1,800  - _ 

6,600  - - 

8,400  - - 

1.800  - - 

6,600  - - 

8,400  - - 

1,800  - - 

6,600  - - 

8,400  - - 

1.800  - - 

6,600  - - 

8,400  - - 

1,800  - - 

8,400  _ _ 

8,400  - - 

' — 

6,600  - _ 

8,400  - _ 

1,800  - - 

6,600  - - 

8,400  - - 

1,800  - - 

6,600  - _ 

8,400  - - 

1,800  - - 

6,600  - - 

7,200  - - 

1,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

6,000  - - 

1,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

6,000  - - 

1,200  - - 

8,400  - - 

8,400  - - 

— 

4,S00  - - 

6,000  - - 

1,200  - - 

12,000  - - 

- 

4,800  - - 

6,000  - - 

1,200  - - 

4,800 

6.000  - - 

1,200  - - 

12,600  - - 



4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  - - 

6,000  - - 

1,200  - - 

6,600  - - 

5,400  

4,800  _ - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  _ - 

4,200  - - 

- 

9,000  _ - 

9,600  - - 

GOO  - - 

4,800  _ - 

4.200  - - 

- ■ 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

. 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

. - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  _ - 

4.200  _ _ 

- - * 

4,300  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

... 

4,800  - - 

4,200  _ - 

. - . 

4,800  - - 

4.200  

- 

4.800  - - 

4*200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  - - 

4.200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

600  _ _ 

600  _ _ 

600  _ _ 


600  _ _ 
600  _ _ 
600  _ _ 
600  _ _ 
600  _ _ 
600  _ - 
600  - - 
600  - _ 
600  _ _ 

600  

600  - _ 

( cominvcd ) 


APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Date  of  Arrival. 


W.  H.  Dyke 
W.  Countney 
G.  Malcolm 


Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector  at  Dliarwar 
Ditto  ...  Ditto  - Concan 

Ditto  ...  Ditto  - Dliarwar 

Ditto  - Ditto  - Ditto  - 

Ditto  - Ditto  - Ditto  - 

Ditto  - Collector  - - Poonali 

Ditto  - Principal  Collector  Alunednuggur 
Ditto  - Ditto  - Ahmcdabad  - 

Ditto  - Ditto  - Dliarwar 

Principal  Collector  of  Ahmednuggur  - 
First  Assistant  to  the  Collector  of  Kandeisli  - 
Political  Agent,  Kattywar  (absent  on  duty)  - 
Principal  Collector,  Dharwar  .... 
Sub-collector,  South  Beema  - 
Sub-collector  - - 

Second  Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector  at  Dliarwar 


R.  Spooner 
J.  S.  Law 
W.  Dent- 
J.  M.  G.  Robertson 


Capt.  II.  D.  Robertson 
Capt.  II.  W.  Hodges  (Mad.  Est) 
Major  Barnewall  - 

J osiahNisbit,  MadrasCivilScrvict 
J.  A.  Stevenson  - ditto 

W.  Elliot  - -ditto 

R.  Catbcart  - -ditto 


Actual  Salary  per 
Anaurn  subsequently 
to  the  introduction  of  | 
the  changes  specified 
in  the  late  proposed 
Scale. 

Salaries  per  Annum 
which  would  he  as- 
signed by  the  gradu- 
ated Scale. 

Excess  of  gradu- 
ated Salary  Over 
actual  Salary. 

Excess  of  actual  1 

Salary  over  1 

graduated  Salary. 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

600  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  - - 

4.200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

- - - 

4,800  - - 

4,200  - - 

600  - - 

4,800  - - 

4.200  

- 

35,000  - - 

36,000  - - 

1,000  - - 1 

8,400  - - 

8,400  - - 

— 

42.000  - - 

36,000  - - 

6,000  - - 

16,800  - - 

10,800  - - 

. 

6,000  - - 

16.800  - - 

10,800  - - 

... 

6,000  - - 

6,600  - - 

5,400  - - 

1,200  - - 

19,86,546  2 48 

16,16,966  2 48 

43,800  

1,81,060  - - 

The  Amount  of  actual  Salaries  is  as  above  - - - - -Us.  19,86,546  2 48  Permanent  expenses  of  actual  Salaries  per  annum  - Us.  17,54,226  2 48 

Expense  of  graduated  Salaries  ------  16,16,966  2 48 

From  tins  must  be  deducted  the  following  items,  which  either  axe  or  will  

be  reduced : Difference  reduction  of  the  graduated  scale,  (being  upwards 

Mr.  Fell’s  Salary  ------  Us.  16,320  of  9 per  cent.)  - --  --  --  - 1,37,260  — — 

Mr.  Taylor’s  - --  --  --  - 30,000 

Mr.  Lumsden’s-  -------  37,400  And  by  the  above  Statement, 

Mr.  Williams’ — ------  - 21,600  The  excess  of  actual  over  graduated  Salaries  - JRs.  1,81,060 

Mr.  Boucher’s—  -------  24.000  Deduct  excess  of  graduated  over  actual  Salaries  - 43,800 

Mr.  Elliot’s  - 18,000  

Mr.  Forbes’  - --  --  --  - 21,600  Difference  net  reduction  by  the  graduated  scale  - - - 1,37,260  — — 

Mr.  Blane’s  - --  --  --  - 24,000  Mr.  Boyd’s  actual  salary  has  been  put  down  at  - 28,000 

Mr.  Le  Geyfs  --------  14,800  Instead  of,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  - - - 25,200 

Mr.  Erskine’s  - - - 12,000  

Mr.  Bunrott’s  --------  12,600  The  amount  of  saving  is  therefore  less  than  above  stated,  by 

2,32,320  - - the  difference 2,800  - - 
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There  are  now  in  India  belonging  to  this  presidency,  as  supernumeraries  and  servants 
out  of  employ — 

Rs. 

2 Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  30,000  rupees  each  per  annum  60,000 

1 Zillalr  Judge  - - - - . - _ 24,000 

3 Collectors  holding  Sub-collectorates,  receiving  an  excess  of  pay  of  25,000 

6 First  Assistant  Collectors,  at  32,000  rupees  each  - - 72,000 

8 Second  Assistant  Collectors,  at  7,200  each  - - - 57, 600 

32  Assistants,  at  4,800  each  - . - - - 153  G00 

1 Commercial  Resident*  - - 30  000 

1 Collector  of  Sea  Customs  - 24,000 

1 (Mi\  Fell)  late  Conservator  of  Forests  - - - - lo  000 

3 Senior  Merchants,  each  3,552  rupees  each  - - - - 106 5 6 


58  Rs.  472,456 


Of  the  civil  servants  at  home  on  furlough,  11  may  be  expected  to  return ; and  six  situa- 
tions are  hold  by  Madras  servants  and  military  officers,  which  may  be  filled  by  civil 
servants. 

Dharwar  : 1 Principal  Collector. 

— 1 Sub-collector. 

— 1 Second  Assistant  to  the  Principal  Collector. 

— 1 Principal  Collector  at  Ahmednuggur. 

— 1 First  Assistant  to  the  Collector  in  Kandeish. 

There  are  at  present  at  home  on  furlough  and  sick  certificate  19,  and  absent  on  leave 
in  India,  four  civil  servants. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  1 8 may  be  absent  on  furlough  in  England. 

There  are  now,  since  the  new  modelling  of  the  service,  78  situations  for  civil  servants,  and 
there  are  148  servants  on  the  list:  of  these,  10  maybe  expected  notto  return  to  the  service, 
which  will  reduce  the  number  to  138,  which  leaves  a surplus  of  34  servants  beyond  appoint- 
ments ; deducting  1 8 assumed  to  be  on  furlough,  and  eight  specially  employed  or  sick  in  India, 
then  34  cannot,  under  any  probable  contingency,  find  employ,  but  must  remain  super- 
numerary. The  pay  of  these  34  supernumeraries  may  he  fairly  estimated  at  1,0001.  per 
annum  each,  because  those  five  who  receive  from  24,000  to  30,000  rupees  per  annum 
(vide  List)  will  not  be  so  easily  provided  with  pei’manent  appointments  as  the  juniors ; 
and  as  ten  years,  on  the  fairest  calculation,  may  elapse  before  then’  complete  absorption 
can  take  place,  the  whole  expense  likely  to  be  incurred  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to 
about  five  years  of  the  present  pay  of  the  whole  number,  at  an  average  of  1,0007.  a year. 

The  present  worth  of  the  pay  of  the  34  supernumeraries  for  five  years  amounts  to  about 
134,8007. 

This  immense  sum  must  therefore  be  contemplated  as  a certain  loss  to  the  Company, 
from  which  there  is  at  present  no  prospect  of  being  relieved. 

Until  all  these  supernumeraries  are  provided  for  there  can  be  no  promotion,  and  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  no  increase  to  the  number  ab-eady  in  the  list.  The  prospects  of  many 
of  those  individuals  who  entered  the  service  since  1817  are  completely  blighted.  The 
state  of  the  service  till  1827  was  such,  that  a man  might  reasonably  expect  to  attain  a 
respectable  station,  with  a liberal  salary,  in  a period  of  fi-oin  1 0 to  1 2 years  after  his  arrival. 
There  are  about  30  situations  at  the  head  of  departments  in  the  whole  service.  Not  more 
than  four  of  these  can  he  expected  to  become  vacant  per  annum  ; so  that  a gentleman  who 
has  just  entered  the  service,  and  stands  148th,  has  no  reasonable  chance  of  attaining  the 
head  of  an  office  for  nearly  30  yeax-s. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  service,  some  relief  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  which 
appears  most  feasible,  and  least  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  expense,  is  to  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  supernumeraries,  the  process  of  whose  absorption  so  completely 
shuts  out  all  prospects  of  promotion  to  the  junior  branches. 

This  might  be  effected  by  offering  to  a certain  number  who  have  entered  the  service  prior 
to  the  1st  of  January  1826,  before  the  present  reductions  were  contemplated,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  13  years  of  service,  an  annuity  of  5007.  per  annum,  and  requiring  a resignation 
on  their  part  of  all  claims  on  the  Company  for  ever.  This  measure  would  relievo  the 
service  of  a number  of  its  members  whom  it  will  be  found  most  difficult  to  provide  for. 
It  would  dispose  of  many  of  those  who  were  sent  in  such  number’s  to  Bombay,  after  the 
Mahratta  war,  when  tire  territory  of  that  presidency  was  increased,  and  it  was  supposed 
their  services  would  be  required. 

The  present  worth  of  32  annuities  (for  which  number  this  scheme  would  provide),  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  33,  which  most  men  ofl3  years’  standing  have  attained,  is  193,9207., 
from  which  deducting  42,7687.,  as  the  value  of  the  sum  allowed  for  three  years  as  pny  on 
furlough,  after  10  year’s’  service,  leaves  151,1527.  as  the  real  expense  of  tire  pensions  to 
Government. 

Out 


* This  officer  is  employed  in  his  duties,  hut  a reform  is  meant  when  be  vacates. 
(445.— I.)  4 z 3 
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Out  of  the  34  servants  alive  at  the  age  of  33,  the  London  tables  show  that  about  23 

Appendix  (M.)  would  be  alive  at  45,  when  each  would  be  entitled  to  a professedly  gratuitous  annuity 

from  the  Company  of  500/.,  the  value  of  which  would  then  amount  to  123,702/.  But  since 

State  of  the  the  payment  ofthis  sum  does  not  commence  till  after  15  years,  the  present  value  of  these 

Civil  Service.  23  pensions  is  reduced  to  51,617/.,  or  the  sum  which  in  15  years  would  amount,  nt  six 

per  cent,  to  134,800/. 

This  51,617/.  added  to  134,800/-.  amounts  to  186,417/.,  as  the  present  value  of  what 
these  34  supernumeraries  will  ultimately  cost  the  Company;  whereas  by  the  scheme,  they 
may  he  provided  for  at  an  expense  of  151,152/.  thus  making  a saving  of  35,265/.  to 
Government  by  the  adoption  of  this  scheme. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  now  available  10  annuities  of  1,000/.  per  annum 
each,  of  which  one  half  is  a free  gift  from  the  Company.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  service  at  large,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  34  super- 
numeraries, would  gladly  consent  that  these  unclaimed  annuities  should  be  made  available 
to  this  scheme,  which  might  bo  done  by  leaving  the  proposed  annuities  open  to  10  of  the 
senior  public  servants,  in  addition  to  the  pensions  they  had  become  entitled  to  by  22 
years’  service  in  India.  This  application  of  llie  unclaimed  pensions  would  lie  beneficial  to 
the  civil  service  at  large,  in  proportion  as  those  who  took  them  were  advanced  in  rank 
and  station  ; while  the  Company  would  repay  only  that  part  of  each  additional  pension 
which  has  already  been  paid  for  by  the  service  at  large.  The  Company  would  be  relieved 
from  the  possibility  of  any  claims  being  hereafter  made  upon  them  for  these  surplus 
annuities,  uud  would  derive  immediate  benefit  in  being  relieved,  from  the  means  afforded 
of  employing  servants  now  receiving  salaries.  The  age  of  the  senior  annuitants  would 
also  be  a further  advantage,  as  those  left  could  not  be  calculated  so  long  as  that  of  the 
younger  men  to  whom  the  annuities  were  open;  promotion  and  life  would  he  given  to 
the  service,  and  Government  would  early  be  relieved  from  paying  civilians  out  of  employ 
and  incumbents  whose  offices  are  to  he  abolished  on  their  vacating  them. 

(signed)  J.  P.  La  Oeyt. 


(21.) — MINUTE  of  John  Romer,  Esq. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  the  lamentable  picture  here  drawn  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Bombay  civil  service.  It  is  one  of  the  material  results  which  have 
necessarily  followed  the  extension  and  varied  modes  of  reduction  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, which  financial  embarrassments  have  compelled  the  Government  to  adopt,  and  while 
it  may,  therefore,  he  said  to  be  not  unexpected,  it  is  as  clearly  a state  of  hardaliip  and 
suffering,  which  justice  requires  should  he  provided  for. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  Governor,  for  affording  the 
relief  so  urgently  called  for,  are  the  heat  that  can  be  devised,  looking  at  the  double  object 
of  replacing  the  civil  service  in  a fair  and  equitable  condition,  ns  regards  remuneration 
and  promotion,  and  keeping  dowir  public  expense.  Some  modifications  and  corrections 
in  the  detail  of  the  schemes  proposed  may  probably  bo  found  necessary,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  will  have  the  benefit  of  revision  and  examination  by  our  superiors  ; but  I hope 
that  the  Supreme  Government  will  agree  to  the  plan  submitted  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  unemployed  civil  servants. 

Earnestly  desiring  to  see  the  civil  service  of  this  presidency  re-established  on  some 
sure  basis  of  service  and  reward,  and  trusting  that  the  measures  now  brought  forward  for 
attaining  an  end  so  just  and  so  desirable  will  meet  with  the  approbation  and  cordial 
assistance  of  our  superiors,  I shall  content,  myself  with  expressing  my  entire  concurrence 
in  the  sentiments  with  which  our  President  concludes  his  Minutes,  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  deepest  attention. 

22d  September.  (signed)  J ohn  Romer. 


(21.)  Minute  of 
J.  Romer,  Esq.; 
Sept.  22,  1830. 


e of  (22.) — MINUTE  of  IF.  HT&umha/m,  Esq. 

"■Esq.;  1 AM  gratified  to  find  that  the  truly  deplorable  state  of  the  Bombay  civil  service  is  at 

30-  length  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Government  and  the  Honour* 
able  tlie  Court  of  Directors  in  the  forcible  manner  depicted  in  the  President’s  Minute ; 
and  I fervently  hope  that  then-  early  and  liberal  attention  will  be  given  to  the  means  of 
ameliorating  the  depressed  condition  in  which  so  great  a portion  of  honourable  and  able 
servants  are  now  placed. 

I trust  the  Supreme  Government,  when  these  papers  shall  be  laid  before  them,  will  sanction 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  new  soldo  of  allowances  proposed  for  servants  out  of  employ, 
instead  of  the  totally  insufficient  allowance  now  granted  as  dewannee.  N otliing  can  be  more 
distressing  than  the  prospects  of  the  gentlemen  now  out  of  employ,  and  those  expected  from 
England;  both  the  revenue  and  judicial  lines  appear  closed  to  them  for  many  years  to  come; 

for 

* II  these  annuities  should  ever  be  claimed,  they  would  cost  the  Company  about  53,785/.,  being 
the  present  value  of  that  free  gift. 
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for  I conclude  before  either  of  these  gentlemen*  could  be  appointed  to  the  higher  situations  1 LEIIC'- 
of  judges  or  collector,  the  number  of  supernumeraries  of  each  class,  now  retained  on  full  Appendix  (M.) 

pay,  should  he  first  brought  into  active  employment  

Besides  the  gentlemen  above  enumerated,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a gentleman  of  <32-''  Minute  of 
18  years  standing,  who  only  three  years  ago  returned  to  India  in  hope  of  active  em-  Ncumhum ; 
ployment,  very  shortly  afterwords  proceeded  to  England,  from  the  hopelessness  of  obtain-  Sept.  25,  1830. 
ing  any  situation  suitable  to  his  rank.  . &«rdiner,  se- 

Mr.  Le  Geyt’s  scheme  appears  to  me  deserving  of  every  consideration  : his  view  of  the  n,0r  ‘nerchant‘ 
present  state  of  the  civil  service  is  by  no  means  overdrawn,  and  I know  no  measure  that 
can  afford  such  immediate  relief,  or  prove  so  acceptable  to  a great  portion  of  the  service  as 
the  grant  of  the  pensions  embraced  in  bis  scheme. 

In  the  meantime  humanity,  as  well  as  a desire  to  keep  unimpaired  the  energies  of  a 
valuable  body  of  servants  who  cannot  be  usefully  employed,  demands  that  we  should  relax 
in  some  degree  the  strict  letter  of  the  absentee  regulations,  and  allow  such  of  the  super- 
numeraries whose  services  are  not  actually  required,  to  reside  in  the  Neilgherries,  or  in 
other  favourable  climates,  without  diminution  of  then-  allowances,  until  their  services  are 
again  called  for.-f- 

Bombay,  25  Sept.  1830.  (signed)  William  iPeiviJiam. 


(23.) — LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  (23.)  Letter  from 
Acting  Secretary  to  Government,  Bombay;  dated  March  10,  1831.  Secretary  to 

Sir,  Governor  general; 

I AM  directed  by  the  Governor-general  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  March  10,  1831. 
23rd  December  last,  forwarding  copies  of  Minutes  by  the  members  of  Government,  and  of  General  Dcpart- 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  mcnt- 
Bombay,  on  the  subject  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  civil  service  at  that  presidency, 
and  soliciting  the  particular  attention  of  the  Supreme  Government  to  certain  propositions 
brought  forward  by  the  late  Governor. 

In  reply,  I am  desired  to  state  that,  under  the  strong  representation  made  by  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council,  in  behalf  of  the  servants  thrown  out  of  employ  by  recent  arrangements, 
or  whose  prospect  of  recovering  office  on  return  from  furlough  is  so  much  deteriorated,  his 
Lordship  is  disposed  to  sanction,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors 
shall  be  known,  a payment  to  servants  out  of  employ  from  either  of  the  above  causes, 
without  fault  on  their  part,  on  the  scale  recommended  in  paragraph  6 of  the  late  Gover- 
nor’s Minute,  dated  18th  September  1830,  viz.  : 

After  from  10  to  14  Years’  service,  GOO  rupees  per  mensem. 

14  to  18  - - 800  - - - - 

18  to  22  - - 1,000  - - - - 

22  and  upwards  - 1,200  - 

His  Lordship  is  at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that  this  allowance  will  give  the  local 
government  a title  to  the  services  of  those  gentlemen,  either  as  officiating  in  other  offices, 
or  for  committees,  and  other  temporary  employ,  without  further  payment  in  the  nature  of 
deputation  allowance,  or  on  any  other  account. 

With  respect  to  the  general  questions  brought  forward  in  the  late  Governor’s  Minute, 

1 am  directed  to  state,  that  a like  superfluity  of  servants,  compared  with  the  number  of 
available  offices,  has  been  felt  at  this  presidency,  and  the  evils  froin  the  retardment  of  pro- 
motion are  considered  to  he  on  the  increase. 

The  latejCivil  Finance  Committee  have  submitted  a report  on  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  civil  service  of  tbe  three  presidencies ; and  his  Lordship  lias  submitted 
tbe  subject  to  a committee  composed  of  the  senior  officers  now  in  his  Lordship’s  camp,  the 
result  of  whose  deliberations,  with  the  determination  of  this  Government  thereon,  will 
hereafter  he  communicated  to  the  Governor  in  Council.  I have,  &c. 

Camp,  Knnkul,  10  March  1831.  (signed)  IT.  T.  Prinaep, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 


(24.) — LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  T.  Paleenham,  T.  O.  Ro-  (24.)  Letter  from 
bertaon,  Wm.  Fane,  H.  T.  Prinaep,  R.  M.  Tilghman,  and  W.  H.  Maonagkt&n,  Esqrs. ; Secretary  to 
dated  March  7,  1831.  GoTOr»«-gen«al! 

March  7,  1331. 

Gentlemen, 

I am  directed  by  the  Governor-genera!  to  refer  for  your  consideration  and  report,  tlio 
enclosed  papers,  viz. : First,  a Report  from  the  late  Civil  Finance  Committee,  on  tbe  subject 
of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  under  the  probability  of  a considerable 

reduction 


* Two  supernumerary  judges  of  circuit,  one  zilluli  judge,  and  three  collectors,  degraded  to  the 
duties  of  sub-collectors. 
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reduction  in  the  number  of  public  offices  to  which  they  will  be  eligible ; and  secondly,  a 

Appendix  (M.)  letter  witli  enclosures  from  the  Acting  Secretary  to  Government  at  Bombay,  showing' the 

views  of  the  members  of  Government  at  that  presidency,  and  the  measures  adopted  or 

State  of  the  proposed  by  them  under  a similar  difficulty,  from  a superfluity  of  servants  on  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service.  Qjvjj  Establishment,  compared  with  the  number  of  offices. 

The  Governor-general  desires  to  learn  your  mature  opinion  on  the  specific  plan  proposed 
partially  for  adoption  at  Bombay,  but  which  had  its  origin  with  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  of 
thus  service ; the  principle  being  to  recast  the  existing  allowances  of  all  offices  filled  by 
civil  servants,  so  that  without  involving  Government  in  additional  charge,  every  civil 
servant  shall  receive,  as  the  due  of  his  rank  and  standing,  a certain  fixed  pay,  equal  to  his 
respectable  maintenance,  and  the  pay  of  office  sliall  be  made  a proportionate  addition 
thereto,  varying  of  course  according  to  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  the  office,  but  so 
graduated  as  with  the  service-pay  referred  to,  to  constitute  an  average  emolument  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  present  salaries  of  the  offices  of  the  several  departments. 

The  Governor-general  will  likewise  be  happy  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  you,  as  to  the  means  of  accelerating  promotion  by  inducing  the  retirement 
of  civil  servants  after  a given  period ; and  likewise  in  regal'd  to  the  employment  of  the 
present  supernumerary  junior  assistants. 

The  records  of  the  several  offices  in  camp,  bearing  on  the  above  questions,  will,  of  course, 
be  available  to  you ; and  the  heads  of  offices  associated  in  the  committee  will  consider 
themselves  authorized  to  call  for  any  further  information  or  papers  you  may  require. 

I have,  & c. 

Camp,  Landourd,  7 March  1831.  (signed)  H.  T.  Prinscp, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor-generaL 

(25.)  Report  from  (25.) — REPORT  of  the  Committee  to  tile  Governor-general,  dated  May  24,,  1831. 

Committee,  &c.  ; My  Lord, 

May  24,  1831.  JN  compliance  with  your  Lordship's  orders,  communicated  in  Mr.  Secretary  Prinsep’s 
letter,  dated  7th  March  last,  we  have  held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together 
upon  the  various  points  submitted  for  our  opinion. 

2.  The  first  subject  discussed  was  the  plan  for  recasting  the  existing  allowances  of  the 
civil  service,  which  has  been  submitted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  appeals  to  he  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Bombay  Government.  Tbe  scheme  professes  to  be  based  upon  a 
project  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  and  may  be  characterized  in  a few  words,  as  a plan  for 
reducing  the  salaries  of  the  generality  of  the  more  highly  paid  offices  to  a minimum  scale, 
lower  by  about  25  per  cent,  than  at  present,  and  giving  to  the  incumbents  a personal 
increase  according  to  their  standing  and  residence. 

3.  The  new  scale  is  so  cost,  that  after  providing  an  increase  for  about  20  assistants  and 
others  of  long  standing,  it  would,  nevertheless,  if  applied  to  the  Bombay  service  in  its 
present  distribution  to  the  different  offices,  yield  a saving  to  Government  of  9 per  cent,  on 
the  aggregate  of  civil  allowances. 

4.  W e put  out  of  the  question  Mi-.  Le  Geyt’s  plan  for  pensioning  off  a munher  of  the 
supernumerary  servants,  and  taking  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Civil  Annuity  Institution  to 
meet  part  of  the  charge.  Sir  J olm  Malcolm,  though  ho  brings  forward  the  paper,  does  not 
pledge  himself  to  the  calculations,  nor  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  scheme.  It  is  one, 
indeed,  that  as  involving  the  appropriation  of  funds  not  belonging  to  the  Government, 
ought  obviously  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  service  at  large,  before  being  laid  before 
the  Government  at  all. 

5.  We  understand  your  Lordship  to  desire  our  opinion  only  on  the  projects  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  and  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  and  to  these,  therefore,  we  propose  tv  confine  our 
observations. 

6.  The  papers  explanatory  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  are  not  at  hand ; but 
from  the  verbal  explanations  given  to  us  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  we  judge  the  plan 
to  have  been  the  following  : the  civil  auditor’s  book  of  allowances  to  civil  servants  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  was  taken  as  it  stood  in  1826,  a year  when  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments much  exceeded  the  present,  and  when  allowances  had  not  been  subjected  to  the 
retrenchments  since  applied,  and  the  whole  of  these  were  recast  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  the  same  precise  appointments,  with  nearly  the  same  salary  for  each, 
hut  with  the  difference  of  being  divided  into  a service  pay,  variable  according  to  length  of 
service,  and  increasing  to  2,400  rupees  per  mensem  for  a maximum,  after  25  or  30  years’ 
residence,  and  a fixed  pay  of  office  somewhat  exceeding  half  the  present  rates,  the  former 
resembling  the  regimental  pay  and  batta,  and  the  latter  the  half  pay  of  situations  in  the 
army. 

7.  Upon  the  latter  scheme  we  beg  to  remark,  that  we  think  it  both  reasonable  and 
expedient : we  see  no  objection  whatsoever,  but,  on  the  contrax-y,  much  advantage  in  dis- 
tributing the  allowances  of  the  civil  service  ns  proposed  by  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  upon  tbe 
supposition,  of  course,  that  the  calculation  is  fairly  made,  and  the  service  at  the  time  in  a 
wholesome  state,  that  is,  without  supernumerary  assistants  waiting  promotion,  or  more 
than  the  usual  average  number  of  men  out  of  employ. 

8.  We  should  even  see  advantage  in  applying  the  principle  at  the  present  time  in  Bengal 
prospectively  as  situations  fell  vacant,  provided  the  rates  assumed  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  cal- 
culations were  taken  as  the  fit  scale  for  the  remodelled  allowances,  or,  as  this 
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provided  the  recast  were  made  as  a now  distribution  of  the  existing  aggregate  allowances  - 1 

for  the  existing  offices  only,  not  including  any  provision  at  their  expense  for  assistants  of  old  Appendix  (M. ) 

standing  or  for  servants  out  of  employ.  But  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  

be  injurious  and  inexpedient  in  the  extreme  to  attempt  a recast  on  the  principle  proposed  (25.)  Keport  from 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  tho  effect  of  whose  plan  would  be  twofold.  First,  to  provide  more  Committee,  &c.; 
liberally  for  the  junior  servants  whose  promotion  has  been  injured  or  retarded,  at  the  ex-  Maf  24'>  1831 ' 
pen.se  of  existing  incumbents  ; and,  secondly,  to  make  a saving  to  Government,  nmounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  nine  per  cent,  on  the  total  of  existing  civil  allowances  : thus  creating  a . 
fund  sufficient  to  afford  higher  pay  to  servants  out  of  employ,  who  being  thrown  out  by  The 
abolition  of  situations,  or  on  return  from  furlough,  find  difficulty  in  recovering  their  position. 

9.  We  conclude  the  pay  of  office  to  be  now  as  low  as  it  can  be  consistently  with  the 
principle  on  which  civil  allowances  are  regulated.  If  not  so,  let  reductions  be  made 
wherever  there  may  be  excess ; hut  let  them  be  made  openly  and  upon  ground  shown.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salaries  are  already  as  low  as  they  can  be  consistently  with  the 
principle  which  regulated  them,  it  seems  to  us  that  Government  cannot,  without  iujuiy  to 
the  public  service,  abstract  from  their  aggregate  amount  or  from  the  salaries  of  certain 
classes  of  offices,  the  means  of  providing  more  liberally  either  for  the  juniors  disappointed 
of  promotion,  or  for  those  thrown  out  of  employ  by  reduction  of  the  number  of  offices. 

10.  It  is  stated  that  at  Bombay,  out  of  a service  of  150,  nearly  70  servants  are  now  in 
one  or  other  of  these  predicaments,  including  those  absent  on  furlough ; the  number  of 
efficient  offices,  great  and  small,  being  reduced  by  the  consolidation  or  discontinuance  of 
situations  to  only  71.  Your  Lordship  will  immediately  perceive  that  if  the  70  supernu- 
meraries are  to  receive  a more  liberal  provision  hum  the  same  aggregate  allowance  to  the 
civil  service,  it  can  only  be  (lone  by  taxing  heavily  the  salaries  of  tho  71  efficient. 

1 1.  Moreover,  the  tax  so  laid  on  salaries  to  meet  the  heavy  charge  of  existing  supernu- 
meraries, would  operate  as  a perpetual  reduction,  for  as  the  supernumeraries  were  gradually 
absorbed,  through  the  discontinuance  of  appointments  of  civil  servants  to  the  presidency, 
the  allowance  of  each  would  become  the  profit  of  Government.  The  death  or  appointmen  t 
of  a supernumerary  neither  would  nor  ought  to  bo  made  a reason  for  increasing  the  salary 
once  allotted  as  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  an  office. 

12.  Thus  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  quite  a misapplication  of  Mr.  H.olt  Mackenzie's  scheme, 
to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  recommended ; and  if  by  retrenchments  and  reductions  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  waiting  promotion,  and  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employ,  lias  become  such 
as  to  attract  attention,  the  fund  that  should  be  looked  to  for  their  provision,  is  the  saving 
effected  by  the  measures  of  economy  of  which  they  are  the  victims.  There  would  be  little 
justice  in  making  the  existence  of  such  supernumeraries  a ground  for  rateably  diminishing 
the  allowances  of  the  remaining  offices,  ancl  still  less  if  the  rates  levied  ostensibly  for  this 
object  were  looked  to  as  a fund  of  further  saving  to  reverb  to  Government  as  the  supernu- 
meraries died,  retired,  or  found  employ.  That  this  would-be  the  effect  of  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
scheme,  though  probably  not  the  object  of  it,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  a plan  of 
retrenchment  by  rateable  diminution  of  the  higher  salaries,  and  though  doubtless  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  in  reality  taxing,  as  above  observed,  certain  classes  of  officers 
25,  and  the  body  of  servants  near  10  per  cent. 

13.  It  seems  to  ns  that  there  are  three  objects  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  distinct, 
viz. : First,  the  allotment  of  fit  emoluments  for  office  in  this  country ; secondly,  the  allot- 
ment of  a fitting  number  of  servants  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  administration  under'  the 
system  adopted  or  determined  upon  ; and,  thirdly,  the  claims  to  provision  of  those  sent 
out  to  administer  the  country  under  one  system,  in  case,  through  a change  of  system,  their 
services  are  no  longer  required. 

14.  These  three  considerations  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  a body  of  function- 
aries like  the  civil  servants  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  they  all  three  require  to  be  care- 
fully and  separately  weighed  in  deliberating  upon  any  scheme  of  extensive  reform  in  the 
system  or  machinery  of  government.  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie’s  plan  referred  only  to  the  first  bead, 
and  we  think  ought  to  be  confined  thereto.  Any  attempt  to  mix  up  with  it  provision  for  a 
derangement  in  the  number  of  servants  compared  with  offices,  through  a miscalculation  of 
the  number  required,  or  for  a derangement  through  a change  of  system,  would  be  forcing  the 
scheme  to  purposes  to  which  it  was  not  fairly  applicable,  and  for  which  it  was  never  devised. 

15.  Considered  merely  as  a mode  of  paying  servants,  we  think,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
that  the  plan  of  division  into  service-pay  and  office-pay,  has  many  palpable  advantages, 
and  is  not  liable  to  any  solid  objections  that  we  can  anticipate. 

1 0.  The  power  of  wider  selection  that  it  would  confer  on  the  Government,  we  estimate 
as  inconsiderable,  but  regard  rather  as  an  advantage  than  the  contrary ; for  the  possibility 
of  the  abuse  of  this  power  noticed  by  Mr.  Romer,  as  an  objection  to  the  principle  of  the 
scheme,  is  an  argument  against  the  allowance  of  any  discretion  in  the  selection  of  officers. 

But  surely  the  restriction  by  law  to  members  of  the  civil  service  is  abridgment  enough  to 
the  latitude  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs. 

17.  There  are  two  other  points  referred  to  in  the  Secretary  's  letter  above  acknowledged, 
on  which  oar  opinion  is  solicited,  and  which  were  accordingly  discussed  at  our  meetings. 

First,  the  means  of  accelerating  promotion  by  inducing  the  retirement  of  senior  servants  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  present  juniors. 

18.  On  the  first  point,  we  feel  much  difficulty  in  offering  any  decided  opinion.  Men 

in  the  possession  of  high  and  advantageous  offices,  will  only  relinquish  them  voluntarily 
when  tbeir  views  and  wishes,  in  respect  to  final  retirement,  are  fully  satisfied.  If  the 
prospects  of  the  service  are  such,  that  after  25  or  30  years  this  point  is  not  ordinarily 
obtainedPth^iciwiite  lkiwpaionlgi  Ifrara  iSthsirisaiirocsW  u i i 
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19.  The  Annuity  Fund  was  instituted  with  this  view  ; but  the  provision  it  offers,  viz.  a 
life  annuity  of  1,000/.,  does  not  seem  to  he  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  contemplated. 

20.  A representation  on  this  subject  was  addressed  to  the  Government  by  the  sub- 
scribers at  large,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  ; and  it  will  be  in  your  Lordship’s  recollec- 
tion that  permission  was  solicited  from  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  to  apply  the 
surplus  arising  from  the.  full  number  of  annuities  not  being  claimed,  to  aid  this  in  common 
with  other  objects.  We  hope  that  the  application  in  question  received  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  your  Lordship’s  Government,  and  are  now  in  daily  expectation  of  a reply  from 
England,  which  we  doubt  not  will,  in  that  case,  ho  favourable ; but  we  are  free  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  look  upon  the  effect  of  any  such  appropriations  as  were  contemplated  by  the 
subscribers,  to  be  very  limited  in  the  increased  inducement  to  retire  they  were  calculated 
to  offer  to  senior  servants.  There  appears  to  he  little  hope  with  the  service,  constituted 
as  it  is,  that  more  than  a small  proportion  of  more  than  commonly  prudent,  or  particularly 
fortunate  individuals,  will  be  able  to  retire  with  independence  at  the  period  contemplated 
in  the  scheme  of  the  fund,  viz.  after  a service  of  25  years  ; and  as  every  year  spent  in  India 
after  that  period,  adds  to  the  tics  which  habit  may  have  created,  and  diminishes  with 
doubly  accelerated  force  those  of  early  association,  by  which  our  native  country  is  bound 
to  us,  the  inducement  offered  by  the  annuity  is  diminished  as  age  advances,  so  that  through 
inability  to  retire  at  the  time,  the  seniors  remain  as  a perpetual  burthen  on  the  service. 

21.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  future  rapidity  of  rise,  is  in  the  paucity  of  offices  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  expectants.  It  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  necessary  evils 
of  wide  systematic  retrenchment,  that  the  future  prospects  and  present  means  of  the  parties 
affected,  must  both  suffer  proportionate  deterioration  ; and  it  hence  strikes  us  as  an  union 
of  impossibilities,  to  expect  that  retirements  and  the  promotion  they  give,  can  by  any 
means  be  accelerated  while  the  number  of  offices  is  every  moment  subject  to  diminution, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  remainder  are  daily  kid  open  to  fresh  retrenchment. 

22.  The  retirements  here  spoken  of  are  of  course  voluntary,  but  they  might  be  made 
compulsory,  and  that  either  by  direct  regulation,  fixing  the  period  at  which  certain  specific 
offices  should  necessarily  be  vacated,  or  by  that  indirect  disconragement  of  lengthened 
stay  in  India,  which  might  be  offered  by  placing  servants,  after  a certain  period,  under 
disabilities,  such,  for  instance,  as  by  the  Court  of  Directors  declaring  them  ineligible  to 
counsel,  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut  and  the  Sudder  Boards.  W e do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
enter  at  length  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  close  our 
observations  by  admitting  our  inability  to  suggest  any  adequate  means  of  accelerating 
promotion  without  recurring  to  new  principles  at  variance  with  the  received  maxims  upon 
which  the  government  of  India  has  hitherto  been  conducted.  We  should  regret  to  see 
these  abandoned  without  full  and  mature  consideration,  and  do  not  desire  to  take  on  our- 
Belves  the  character  of  being  the  advocates  of  further  changes. 

23.  Connected  with  the  retardment  of  promotion  is  the  other  evil  to  which  our  attention 
is  directed,  and  upon  which  our  opinion  also  is  required,  nnd  that  is  the  difficulty  now 
experienced  in  finding  fit  employment  for  the  juniors  recently  appointed  to  the  service. 

2 t.  It  appears  that  for  three  successive  years,  the  Court  of  Directors  appointed  to 
Bengal  -10  and  50  civil  servants  in  the  year,  whereas  the  natural  demand,  upon  the 
assumption  of  no  change  in  the  number  of  offices,  was  about  20,  or  at  most  25  servants  to 
supply  deficiencies  from  death,  retirement,  or  from  other  causes. 

25.  The  augmentation  thus  made  in  the  number  of  nominations,  was  in  compliance  with 
repeated  requisitions  addressed  to  Engkrad  by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  these  were  so 
urgent,  that  to  enable  the  home  authorities  to  satisfy  the  demand,  a specific  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  with  the  supposed  emergency  assigned  in  the  preamble,  as  a ground  for  removing 
existing  restrictions,  so  as  to  enable  the  Court  to  appoint  qualified  persons  immediately, 
without  the  condition  of  a two  years’  previous  education  at  the  college  of  Haileybury,  as 
heretofore  required  by  law.  The  young  men  invited  by  this  assurance  of  wide  employ, 
lave  arrived  and  have  passed  the  required  examinations  in  India.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  views  of  tho  Governments  which  made  the  requisitions  have  changed,  and  instead 
of  having  employments  for  which  more  European  agency  is  required,  the  intention  is  to 
work  more  extensively  with  natives  both  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments,  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  is  to  determine  what, under  the  application  of  that  system,  is  to  be  done 
with  the  superfluous  European  servants  applied  for  and  provided,  while  other  notions  pre- 
vailed. 


26.  Our  information  is  not  complete  as  to  tho  extent  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
use  of  native  agency  to  the  exclusion  of  European  covenanted  officers  in  the  judicial 
department ; but  tho  discontinuance  of  the  register’s  courts,  indeed,  of  all  courts  with 
European  judges,  for  the  trial  of  civil  suits  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  stated  as  reforms 
immediately  in  contempktion. 

27.  It  would  hence  appear  that  the  providing  judges  for  the  civil  courts  of  the  lust 
instance,  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  civil  service,  an  extensive  branch  of  business  which 
has  heretofore  furnished  occupation  for  at  least  70  servants.  In  the  Revenue  department 
we  do  not  discover  that  any  now  field  is  opened  to  compensate  for  this  diminution. 

28.  We  beg  to  remark,  that  it  seems  to  us  that  servants  of  the  highly  educated  and  highly 
paid  class  of  those  admitted  to  the  civil  service  of  these  presidencies,  cannot  be  employed  with 
commensurate  advantage  to  the  general  administration  of  tho  country  in  any  department  of 
mere  official  routine.  The  preparation  of  cases,  the  collating  or  abstracting  of  papers,  even 
the  taking  of  evidence  and  reporting  on  accounts,  can  all  he  better  done  by  writers  and 
mohucrers  receiving  only  nne-tenth  of  their  pay.  and,  the  .head  of.  an.  office  would  never 

suet,  an 

assistant  it  is  for  his  own  relief  not  for  that  of  his  clerks  and  moliurrers.  The  principal  must 
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be  able  to  transfer  responsibility,  and  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  own 
judgment  through  the  acts  of  his  covenanted  assistant,  or  begets  from  him  no  relief,  and 
the  Government  no  adequate  service;  and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  we  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  put  to  ashy  your  Lordship’s  orders,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  employing  the  junior  officers  referred  to. 

2!).  Considered  in  this  light,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  Revenue  department  there 
are  many  duties  that  might  be  absolutely  made  over  to  be  performed  by  the  assist, nuts 
under  their  own  responsibility  ; such,  for  instance,  ns  the  management  of  the  post-office, 
of  the  stamp  and  ablcaree  revenues,  and  under  the  proposed  union  of  customs  to  the  land 
revenue,  collector-ships  of  that  branch  also.  The  management  of  the  treasury  might, 
moreover,  he  transferred,  under  the  condition  of  the  collectors  being  thereby  absolved  of 
the  responsibility,  and  so  the  decision  of  any  class  of  cases  usually  referred  to  or  brought 
before  collectors  ; but  in  all  such  transfers  it  must  be  a condition  that  the  assistant  shall 
act  with  the.  collector’s  authority,  subject  or  not  to  appeal  to  bis  superior,  as  may  be 
thought  advisable  with  reference  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the  assistant.  Except  he 
act  under  such  a feeling,  the  Government  would  not  command  painstaking  service,  nor 
would  the  superior  officer  derive  advantage  or  relief  from  his  exertions. 

30.  Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  J udicial  department,  we  sec  nothing  that  junior 
servants  can  fitly  be  set  to  perform  except  the  decision  of  points  that  arise  in  the  conduct 
of  cases,  or  the  determination  of  the  cases  themselves  that  :u-e  brought  into  court.  This  is 
the  only  judicial  duty  that  a judge  or  magistrate  performs  in  his  own  person.  Every  thing 
ministerial  is  done  by  his  umla,  or  by  the  vakeels  of  the  parties,  or  passed  us  mere  ma  tter 
of  form.  Tho  judge  has  no  trouble  with  a ease  until  it  is  brought  to  an  issue  to  require  his 
order,  or  a judgment,  when  tho  papers  must  be  read  before  him,  and  the  parties  heard. 
Unless  the  passing  of  this  order  or  decision  can  be  transferred,  he  cannot  lie  assisted  or 
relieved  from  the  study,  research,  and  patient  investigation  necessary  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  ns  to  the  grounds  on  which  his  orders  shall  be  founded.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
a magistrate.  Ii  he  is  responsible  for  the  police,  he  cannot  transfer  the  rending  of  dnroghas' 
reports,  or  any  other  branch  of  duty  on  the  discretionary  management  of  which,  that  is, 
on  the  orders  passed,  his  credit  must  depend.  If  he  has  to  review  what  is  done,  or  to  sign 
and  be  responsible  for  the  order  of  an  assistant,  he  must  study  the  merits  of  the  case  him- 
self, and  will  not  be  relieved  from  any  portion  of  Iris  present  labour. 

31.  The  departments,  therefore,  in  which  only  junior  servants  can  fitly  be  employed, 
being  those  involving  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  the  undertaking  of  responsibility,  we 
do  not  see  any  judicial  duty  thau  can  be  substituted  for  tlrnt  they  have  heretofore  per- 
formed in  the  decision  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
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32.  It  is  argued  that  they  cannot  be  so  capable,  and  will  not  bo  ao  likely  to  give  good 
judgments  as  natives  of  the  country  appointed  for  the  purpose  This  opinion  was  maintained 
in  the  discussions  which  we  have  had,  but  the  majority  of  ua  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  contended  that  junior  servants  were  unfit  for  the  business  of 
civil  adjudication. 

33.  We  look  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  capability  of  natives  nnd  covenanted 
Europeans  for  the  business  of  judicial  decision,  to  be  the  same  nearly  as  that  of  their 
relative  capability  for  the  business  of  government. 

34  The  courts  civil  and  criminal,  are  the  instruments  of  conti-ol  by  which  property  is 
maintained  and  protected,  rights  arc  asserted  and  declared,  and  society  i tself  held  together. 
The  management  of  the  business  of  the  courts  is  the  real  administration  of  the  country,  and 
the  civil  business  more  especially  so.  The  Government  may  discredit  the  civil  courts,  and 
transfer  so  much  of  the  determination  as  to  property  and  private  right  to  the  collectors, 
amils  and  revenue  authorities,  that  parties  no  longer  holding  the  judicial  tribunals  in 
respect,  will  seek  in  preference  a determination  of  these  officers  in  their  favour.  Much 
has  been  done  this  way  in  the  western,  provinces,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  collectors’ 
powers  over  lands  when  under  settlement,  and  by  the  transfer  to  this  officer  of  the  pre- 
liminary determination  of  all  questions  of  rent  and  possession. ; also,  by  vesting  Commis- 
sioners of  Revenue  and  Circuit  with  the  powers  of  Regulation  1,  of  1821 ; and,  finally,  by 
the  rules  passed  in  regard  to  lakhiraj  property.  But  in  the  districts  settled  in  perpetuity, 
with  the  interests  and  property  created  thereby  all  still  under  litigation,  the  civil  courts 
must  always  be  the  respected  instruments  of  power  and  of  government. 

35.  The  majority  of  us  are  of  opinion  that  the  principle  to  he  followed  should  be  to  do 
as  much  of  this  work  for  the  people  by  the  agency  of  the  Government  servants  of  the 
first  class  as  possible,  and  to  use  natives  and  other  subordinate  instruments  only  for  so 
much  as  the  civil  service  cannot  peiionn. 

36.  Our  own  opinion,  and  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  people,  is  in  favour  of  the  regis- 
ter courts  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish.  We  understand  them  to  be  popular  institu- 
tions, and  taken  at  the  average,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a question  but  that  if  suitors 
bad  their  choice  whether  to  have  their  causes  decided  hy  these  officers  or  by  suddeti 
ameens,  they  would,  in  the  security  of  at  least  a conscientious  judgment,  prefer  the 
European  functionary,  notwithstanding  his  comparative  youth  and  alleged  inexperience. 
If  it  be  a question,  therefore,  how  to  find  employment  for  the  civil  officers  now  in  the 
country,  we  confess  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  shutting  them  out  of  this  specific  line 
of  business,  that  isj  for  transferring  to  natives  exclusively  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits 
in  the  first  instance. 
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37.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  we  liave  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  actual  fitness  of  natives  for  this  branch  of  business,  the  manner  of  selecting  the  judges 
of  this  class,  the  limits  to  bo  set  to  their  powers  as  judges  in  the  first  instance,  the  checks 
upon  misconduct,  wilful  or  from  incapacity,  and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  without 
trenching  on  the  principle  of  independence  heretofore  looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  the 
judicial  system.  On  sill  these  questions  the  majority  of  us  see  difficulties  nearly  insur- 
mountable ; but  your  Lordship’s  question  to  us  refers  only  to  the  employment  of  civil 
servants,  not  to  tire  propriety  or  otherwise  of  likewise  employing  natives. 

38.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  through  the  want  of  proper  tests  as  the 
condition  of  nomination  to  the  civil  service,  and  also  in  part  through  a laxity  in  those 
who  might  reject,  but  avoid  the  iuvidious  office,  young  men  are  sent  out  to  this  country  in 
greater  number  than  ought  to  he  the  case,  who  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power.  We  do  not  advocate  the  cause  of  these  ; let  them  be  discovered,  and  sent  home 
as  not  qualified  for  taking  the  part  designed  for  every  civil  servant  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  thus  country.  But  we  maintain,  that  if  the  civil  servants,  as  a body,  are  fit  for 
tlie  higher  duties  of  administration  ; iu  other  words,  if  the  system  established  by  law  for 
providing  administrators  for  India  is  worth  maintaining,  the  administrators  so  provided 
are  the  fittest  persons  to  be  vested  with  the  conduct  of  the  civil  courts,  so  far  as  their 
number  allows  of  them  undertaking  the  office. 

39.  No  civil  servant  at  the  present  day  commences  liis  career  in  the  mofussil  until  he  is 
20  or  21  years  of  age.  He  will  necessarily  have  exceeded  this  age  before  he  is  appointed 
register.  His  faculties  ought  then  to  be  fully  matured  and  his  character  well  developed. 
He  is  in  the  habit  of  considering,  and  deciding,  and  of  acting  for  himself ; this  follows  from 
the  separation  from  family,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  his  position  in  India.  He  is,  say, 
hut  moderately  versed  in  the  literature  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Europe  ; but  if  educated 
in  the  college  of  Haileybury,  pains  will  have  been  taken  to  instruct  him  in  that  particular 
brunch  which  refers  to  the  science  of  government  in  which  natives  are  so  lamentably  defi- 
cient. His  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  country  is  assured  by  difficult  exami- 
nations to  an  extent  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  all  that  is  set  before  him.  The 
majority  of  us  cannot  understand  why  such  a person  should  not  he  capable  of  deciding 
cases  carefully  explained  and  argued  before  him  by  vakeels,  unless  his  intellect  or  his 
judgment  be  naturally  defective. 

40.  Oar  experience  does  not  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decisions  of  registers, 
under  the  system  which  has  prevailed  for  near  40  years,  are  more  hasty  or  erroneous  than 
those  of  the  higher  judicial  officers.  This  must  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  passes  the  judgment ; and  the  character  of  most  men  is  sufficiently  declared 
at  24  or  25  years  of  age,  for  it  to  he  said  whether  or  not  they  are  fit  for  the  function  of 
civil  judge.  We  confess,  therefore,  we  do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which  unfitness 
for  the  judicial  office  is  assumed  to  belong  to  those  years  ; and  in  respect  to  acquaintance 
with  the  usages  ol'  the  counti-y,  the  judge  must  take  them  as  proved  in  evidence  before 
him.  If  the  habit  of  inquiry  and  research,  and  a patient  and  painstaking  disposition 
exist,  added  to  an  accurate  acquaintance  from  education  with  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong,  common  perspicacity  must  lead  to  a correct  judgment. 

41.  The  very  liighest  officers  of  our  Indian  state  bring  only  these  qualities  to  guide 
them  in  the  performance  of  functions  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  judicial 
duties  heretofore  entrusted  to  junior  civil  servants ; olid  it  is  not  commonly  objected 
against  then  entering  on  then  functions  that  they  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  native 
character,  and  with  the  usages,  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  that  prevail  amongst  those 
they  have  to  govern  or  to  judge. 

42.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  third  question  put  to  us  by  your  Lordship's  orders,  the 
majority  of  us  join  in  declaring  the  opinion,  that  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits  is  the  fittest 
business  upon  which  many  of  the  supernumerary  junior  servants  now  in  Bengal  can  he 
employed  ; that  to  take  away  this  line  of  business  from  the  service  in  order  to  seek  for 
other  for  them,  is  unnecessary,  and  cannot  be  desired  by  the  people  or  advantageous  to 
the  Government. 

43.  W e have  said  we  do  not  think  assistants  can  be  usefully  employed  unless  placed  in 
situations  or  vested  with  powers  enabling  them  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility.  The 
same  objection  that  has  been  started  to  their  deciding  civil  suits  would  hold  againBt  giving 
them  any^  independent  power.  Thus,  by  the  abolition  of  the  registers’  courts,  a largo 
number  ot  servants  will  ho  deprived  of  any  employment,  and  habits  of  idleness  will  be 
encouraged  or  created  at  a time  of  life  particularly  open  to  influences  of  that  description. 
Instead  of  fostering  zeal  and  stimulating  the  active  spirit  which  has  heretofore  distinguished 
the  junior  servants,  and  to  which  the  Government  has  been  indebted  for  the  most  impor- 
tant services  in  all  departments,  the  changes  proposed  will  lead  the  junior  servants  to 
despair  of  their  prospects,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  degraded  and  not  trusted,  and  finding 
nothing  to  call  forth  their  energies,  they  will  sink  into  indolence,  dissipation,  and,  if  any 
body  will  trust  them,  debt 

44.  We  understand  that  it  is  a part  of  the  system  to  give  the  allowances  heretofore 
attached  to  the  register's  offices  to  assistants  as  they  rise  in  standing  and  reach  the  period 
of  service  when  they  might  expect  to  he  appointed  registers. 

45.  We  have  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  emoluments,  having  desired  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  means  of  employing  and  not  paying  the  functionaries  procured  from  England 
to  govern  this  country.  If  as  assistants  they  he  not  vested  with  the  independent  manage- 
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ment  of  some  branch  of  business  on  fclieir  own  responsibility ; if  they  are  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  a superior,  perhaps  of  inferior  ability  to  themselves,  and  the  question  whether 
business  shall  be  transferred  or  not,  be  left  dependent  on  the  influence  of  a serishtndar,  we 
should  despair  of  seeing  the  assistants,  as  a body,  made  useful  to  the  state  proportionately  to 
the  charge  incurred  in  maintaining  them.  And  although  indi  vidual  collectors  or  indi  vidua  l 
magistrates  and  commissioners  may  have  found  means  of  extracting  useful  service  from 
them  through  the  terms  of  confidence  on  which  they  have  lived  together,  the  example  will 
not  warrant  a reliance  on  such  a system  for  the  general  conduct  of  affairs,  nor  is  the 
employment  so  given  by  superiors  for  their  own  relief  and  in  the  spirit  of  confidence,  any 
substitute  for  the  independent  management  of  a civil  court  under  rules  and  responsibilities 
declared  by  law. 

46.  With  a service  overloaded  as  that  of  Bengal,  nay,  we  may  say  as  those  of  the  three 
presidencies  now  are,  through  the  acts  of  the  Government,  and  in  compliance  with  their 
repeated  requisitions  for  further  covenanted  officers,  we  look  upon  it  as  a measure  of  most 
hazardous  and  injurious  influence  to  withdraw  them  wholly  or  in  great  part  from  the 
departments  of  civil  adjudication.  We  know  no  substitute  tliab  can  be  provided  for  this 
wide  field  of  employ,  no  other  branch  of  duty  that  could  be  assigned  to  them  with  equal 
advantage  to  Government  and  to  the  people,  and  with  any  prospect  of  equal  benefit  to  tlie 
men  themselves,  in  the  influence  exerted  on  character,  the  insight  afforded  to  business  of 
all  descriptions,  and  qualification  created  by  the  habit  of  deciding  between  man  and  niau 
for  the  highest  offices  when  their  turn  shall  come  to  be  eligible  for  them. 

47.  It  is  accordingly  our  earnest  recommendation  that  this  branch  of  business  be  not 
taken  away  from  the  civil  service,  in  the  permanently  settled  districts  of  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, more  especially  where,  except  through  the  civil  courts,  the  Government  have  no 
influence  or  authority  iu  the  country,  saving  only  such  as  the  magistrate  exerts  in  respect 
to  those  who  bring  themselves  within  his  cognizance. 

48.  Messrs.  Pakenham  and  Macnagkten  concur  in  what  has  been  stated  in  the  first  22 
paragraphs  of  this  Report,  but  they  beg  leave  to  express  their  dissent  generally  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  observations  and  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  the  remain- 
ing paragraphs. 

49.  They  can  perceive  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  employment  for  the  junior  civil 
servants  without  assigning  to  them  judicial  duties,  the  discharge  of  which  will  be  more 
efficiently  provided  for  under  the  system  which  the  Government,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
resolved  to  adopt  of  having  a more  extended  recourse  to  native  agency. 

50.  The  voluminous  nature  of  the  remarks  which  their  colleagues  in  the  Committee  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  record  in  support  of  their  opinions,  has  induced  Messrs.  Pakenham 
and  Macnaghten  to  refrain  from  entering  into  particulars,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
a simple  declaration  of  them  dissent  on  this  occasion.  If  required,  however,  they  will  be 
prepared  to  state  more  fully  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  their  concurring  in  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 

Wo  have  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

(signed)  T.  Pakenham.  17.  T.  PHnaep. 

T.  G.  Robertson.  R.  M.  Til; /liman. 

Simla,  24  May  1831.  W.  Fame.  W.  H.  Macnaghten. 
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Note. — Mr.  Robertson’s  name  is  signed  to  this  despatch  under  authority  given  by  him 
for  the  purpose.  The  notes  and  memorandums  written  while  the  Committee  were  sitting, 
are  deposited  with  your  Lordship’s  secretary,  in  case  of  your  Lordship’s  desiring  to  refer 
to  the  opinions  of  individual  members. 


(26.) — LETTER  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  T.  Pakenham,  T.  C. 
Robertson,  W.  Fane,  17.  T.  Prinsep,  R.  M.  Tttghman,  and  If.  17.  Macnaghten,  Esqrs. ; 
dated  May  28,  1831. 

Gentlemen, 

I am  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  24th  inst.  to  liis  Lordship’s  address,  reporting  on  the  points  referred, 
for  your  consideration  in  my  letter  dated  7th.  March  Inst. 

The  Governor-general  desires,  with  reference  to  the  observations  contained  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  Report,  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  did.  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  expressed  therein,  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  withdrawing  the  junior  civil 
servants  from  the  branch  of  business  which  comprises  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits,  and 
the  presiding  in  tribunals  of  the  first  instance,  will  state  them  sentiments  and  the  grounds 
of  their  dissent  at  full  length  for  liis  Lordship’s  information. 

I have  the  honour  to  he,  Sic. 

(signed)  17.  T.  Prvnaep, 

Simla,  28  May  1831.  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 


(26.)  Letter  from 
Secretary  to 
Governor-general ; 
May  28,  1831. 
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and  Macnaghten  ; 
22  Juno  1831. 


(27.i LETTER  from  Messrs.  Pakanhwni  and  Macnayhtcn,  to  tlie  Secretary  to  the 

Governor-general  in  tlie  General  Department,  dated  June  22, 1831. 

Sir, 

We  have  tlie  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  28tli  ultimo, 
intimating  the  desire  of  the  Governor-general,  with  reference  to  the  observations  contained 
in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Committee's  report,  dated  the  24th  ultimo,  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  therein  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  withdrawing  tlie  junior  civil  servants  from  tha  t branch  of  business  which 
comprises  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits,  and  the  presiding  in  tribunals  of  the  first  instance, 
should  state  their  sentiments  and  the  grounds  of  their  dissent  at  length,  for  liis  Lordship’s 
information. 

2.  In  compliance  with  this  requisition,  we  shall  note  in  the  rnargiu  the  several  argu- 
ments made  use  of  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  aud  proceed  to  state  our  own 
opinions  seriatim,  with  reference  to  those  arguments  ; being  content  to  incur  the  charge 
of  prolixity,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  misrepresenting  the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom, 
on  this  occasion,  we  have  the  misfortune  to  diiler. 


Para.  20.  We  beg  to  remark,  that  it  seems  to  us  that,  servants  of 
the  highly  educated  and  highly  paid  class  of  those  admitted  to  the 
civil  service  of  these  presidencies  cannot  be  employed  with  commen- 
surate advantage  to  the  general  administration  of  the  country,  in  any 
department  of  mere  official  routine.  Tito  preparation  of  cases,  the 
collating  or  abstracting  of  papers,  oven  the  taking  of  evidence  and 
reporting  on  accounts,  can  all  be  better  done  by  writers  nnd  nio- 
liurrirs,  receiving  only  oiic-tenlh  of  their  pay  ; and  die  head  of  an 
office  would  never  willingly  employ  a covenanted  assistant  in  any  of 
these  duties.  If  he  requires  such  an  assistant,  it  is  for  his  own  relief, 
not  for  that,  of  his  clerks  and  mokurrirs.  The  principal  must  be  able 
to  transfer  responsibility,  nnd  bo  saved  from  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising liis  own  judgment  through  the  acts  of  his  covenanted  assistant, 
or  he  gets  from  him  no  relief,  and  the  Government  no  adequate  ser- 
vice ; and  it  is  on  tins  principle  that  wo  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  put,  to  us  by  your  Lovtlsbip’s  orders,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  employing  the  j unior  officers  referred  to. 


3.  We  do  not,  in  the.  first,  place,  precisely 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  allegation 
that  servants  of  this  class  cannot  be  em- 
ployed with  commensurate  advantage  to  the 
general  administration  of  the  country  in 
any  department  of  mere  official  routine.  If, 
however,  it  is  meant,  that  because  the  mem- 
bers of  oui'  service  are  highly  educated  and 
highly  paid,  they  ought,  however  young  and 
inexperienced,  to  he  admitted  to  offices  of 
trust  nnd  responsibility,  and  that,  if  they  are 
not  so  employed,  the  pains  and  expense  be- 
stowed on  their  education,  and  the  liberal 
allowances  assigned  to  them  by  Govern- 
ment, will  be  in  a measure  thrown  away, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  question  tlie  accu- 


racy of  tlie  inference.  If  i ncoinpetent  to  the 
duty  assigned,  there  can  be  clearly  no  commensurate  advantage  iu  employing  them; 
education  will  nob  supply  tlie  place  of  experience,  still  less  will  high  pay,  though  both  are 
unquestionably  good,  and  perhaps  indispensable,  adjuncts  to  other  official  qualifications  in 
this  service.  In  all  countries  considerable  time  is  occupied  in  learning  the  principles  of 
any  liberal  profession  before  an  attempt  is  made  at  reducing  them  to  practice,  and  this 
long  after  the  ordinary  period  of  education  has  passed.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  office 
of  judge  in  this  country,  more  arduous  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  should  alone  be  exempted 
from  preliminary  probation.  The  liberality  of  the  pay  granted  daring  the  probatory  interval, 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  preparation  of  cases, 
the  collating  or  abstracting  of  papers,  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  reporting  on  accounts, 
were  appropriate  occupations  for  a young  civil  servant : and  that  if  these  duties  can  really 
be  better  performed  by  writers  aud  mohurrirs  receiving  one-tenth  of  their  pay,  the  advantages 
of  superior  education  cannot  be  very  conspicuous  : neither  do  we  think  it  by  any  means 
follows  that  the  superior  cannot  derive  relief  from  the  employment  of  his  subordinate, 
without  a transfer  of  responsibility. 


Para.  29.  Considered  in  this  light,  we  arc  of  opinion  that  in  the  4.  Many  of  tbe  duties  proposed  to  be 
Revenue  department  there  are  many  duties  that  might  be  absolutely  confided  to  the  assistants  in  this  paragraph, 
made  over  to  be  performed  by  tlie  assistants  under  their  own  respou-  may  wc  think,  with  safety  be  entrusted  to 
sibility : such  for  instance,  us  the  management  of  the  post-office,  of  fch  though  tlio  proposition  for  entrusting 
the  stamp  and  nbkareu  revenues;  and  under  the  proposed  muon  of  , 1 ,*  n , 

customs,^ « th.  taad  iwnuo  »llc»to»l.i|»  cd'  that  bmld,  »!so.  Tte  *?  *'“m  mmmgBme  .t  of 

management  of  the  treasury  might,  moreover,  be  transferred,  under  “10  ^reasury>  anc'  absolving  the  collector 
the  condition  of  the  collector’s  being  thereby  absolved  of  the  respon-  from  all  responsibility  in  its  concerns,  may 
sibility ; and  so  tbe  decision  of  any  class  of  cases  usually  referred  to  he  questionable.  We  should  object  also  to 
or  brought  before  collectors.  But  in  all  such  transfers  it  must  be  a their  being  permitted  to  dispose  of  cases 
condition  that  the  assistant  shall  net  with  the  collector’s  authority,  which  have  been  hitherto  cognizable  by 
subject  or  not  to  appeal  to  his  superior,  as  may  be  thought  advisable,  collectors,  though  the  points  in  litigation  in 
with  reference  to  the  age  and l experience  of  the  assistant.  Except  such  case3  ai°  „ene„aiy  speaking,  more 
ho  act  under  such  a leeling,  the  Government  would  not  command  . , ,,  n i • i „ * ..  xi,_ 

painstaking  service,  nor  would  tho  superior  officer  derive  advantages  Sl™P  0 t^an  those  which  co 
or  relief  from  his  exertions.  ordinary  courts  of  judicature.  Many  of  the 

young  men  might  be  sent  to  the  stations 
of  such  of  our  commissioners  as  have  shown  a peculiar  interest  in  promoting  the  objects 
contemplated  in  Regulation  VII.  1822.  They  should  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  making 
settlements,  accompanying  the  collector  in  his  visits  to  the  interior,  and  performing  such 
part  of  the  settlement  duties,  under  his  immediate  control,  as  he  might  entrust  to  them. 
Such  of  them  as  wero  deemed  qualified,  with  reference  to  their  experience  and  talents, 
might  be  deputed  to  form  the  detailed  settlements  during  tho  favourable  season  for  such 
operations,  subject  of  course  to  the  revision  of  the  collector  and  commissioner.  During  the 


unfavourable  season  of  the  year  they  might  be  employed  in  abstracting  their  proceedings, 

n LotPi  Wn  ptfipWig  mb,  £l(hw vdlfr%s  ,ae  Xthcfr  - sap srfom  i taitherBe^ 
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prescribe  to  them.  By  this  menus  we  think  that  the  progress  of  the  detailed  settlements 

might  he  much  expedited,  and  a hody  of  men  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  those  affairs.  Appendix  (M.) 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a place  in  our  Indian  administration.  


5.  We  fully  admit  that  the  judge  who  has  Para.  30.  Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  Judicial  department, 
to  pass  a decision  cannot  be  relieved  from  we  see  nothing  that  junior  servants  can  fitly  be  aetto  perform,  except 
the  duty  of  research  and  investigation;  hut  ^hc  decision  of  points  that  aviso  in  the  conduct  of  eases,  or  the  deter- 
it  is  hy  no  means  evident  to  us  that  lie  mmution  of ' the  eases  themselves  that  are  brought,  into  court.  Tins  is 

might  hot  derive  most  important  aid  from  U,“  <">'?  **V  “ “J'"1?"  " *»"?"•«  f 1 

° . . 1 . . . person  : every  thing  ministerial  is  done  by  his  umla,  or  by  the  vakeels 

the  employment  of  a junior  civil  servant  m 0f  the  parties,  or  passes  ns  mere  matter  of  form.  The  judge  has  no 
the  conduct  ol  ministerial  duties.  It  does  trouble  with  a cn.se  until  it  is  brought  to  an  issue  to  require  his  order, 
not  follow  that  because  this  duty  has  been  or  n judgment,  when  the  papers  must  he  read  before  him,  and  the 
hitherto  performed  by  the  omlah,  that  it  bas  parties  heard.  Unless  the  passing  of  this  order  or  decision  can  be 
been  properly,  impartially,  and  satisfactorily  transferred,  lie  cannot  be  assisted  or  relieved  from  the  study,  research, 
performed.  Everything  is  now  done  by  ill-  and  patient  investigation  necessary  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
paid  and  irresponsible  individuals,  save  only  S™«n&  0D.  'vllich  ‘jj*  sh,dl  }»  landed.  It  is  much  the  same 

the  actual  decision  or  determination.  Wo  T * h?  l*  ^ons,ble ‘or  tbo  rolf.ce*  L.e 

. , , , , » , for  tlio  rending  ot  the  uurognh  s reports,  or  any  other  branch  of  ditty, 

need  not  Bay  how  much  the  value  of  suoh  olI  tto  gfe^ionavy  wmgmU  of  which,  that  is,  on  tl»  orieS 
decision  or  determination  must  depeud  on  passed,  his  credit  must  depend.  If  he  had  to  review  what  is  done,  or 
the  fidelity  of  the  preliminary  proceed-  to  sign  and  be  responsible  for  the  order  of tin asssistanl,  lie  must  study 
inga  the  merits  of  the  case  himself,  and  will  not  bo  relieved  from  any 

, . . . . portion  of  his  present  labour. 

0.  Wo  are  of  opinion  tlmt  there  is  a great  si.  The  departments,  therefore,  in  which  only  junior  servants 

variety  of  duties  in  the  Judicial  department  can  fitly  be  employed  being  those  involving  tbo  exercise  of  judgment 
in  which  the  junior  civil  servants  can  be  and  the  undertaking  of  responsibility,  we  do  not  see  any  judicial  duly 
employed,  independently  of  the  decision  of  that  can  beaubstituted  for  that  which  they  have  heretofore  performed 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  We  conceive  that  tbe  decision  of  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
there  are  many  ministerial  duties,  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  which,  their  services  would 
be  most  beneficial  The  preparation  of  a case  for  decision  is  of  itself  a duty  which  would 


afford  ample  occupation  to  any  junior  sei-vnnt  attached  to  a civil  court.  It  is  a duty 
which,  though  of  especial  importance,  requires  only  attention,  integrity,  and  a competen  t 
knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  lor  its  efficient  performance.  It  is  a duty,  however, 
which  is  now  of  necessity  loft  entirely  to  the  omla,  and  by  the  abuse  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  reaping  a most  abundant  harvest,  to  the  detriment  of  honest  clahnanto 
and  the  general  perversion  of  justice. 

7.  We  see  no  objection  to  the  junior  servants  being  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
decrees,  or  to  them  being  employed  in  giving  effect  generally  to  all  acts  of  the  courts.  We 
think  also  that  they  should  he  required  to  furnish,  in  English,  the  substance  of  the  decrees 
passed  by  the  native  judges,  and  to  state  their  opinion  in  each  case  as  to  whether  the 
decree  is  or  is  not  borne  out  by  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Such  an  employ- 
ment, while  it  exercised  then-  ingenuity,  would  familiarize  them  with  the  language  and 
technicalities  of  judicial  proceedings.  They  might  thus  in  many  instances  be  the  means 
of  doing  solid  service  to  the  community,  and  they  would  acquire  the  ability  to  adjudicate 
between  man  and  man,  without  running  the  risk  of  being  the  unconscious  instruments  of 
injustice,  to  which  their  inexperience  must  necossarily  expose  them. 

8.  In  the  Criminal  department  they  might  be  advantageously  occupied  in  disposing  of 
a great  proportion  of  the  police  reports,  which  occupy  a considerable  share  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  magistrate ; and  some  of  them  might  he  deputed  into  the  interior  of 
districts,  as  superiors  of  police,  with  such  limited  powers  regarding  the  investigatiou  of 
cases  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  as  tlieir  superiors  might  think  proper  to  assign  to 
them.  Their  presence  would  check  the  venality  of  the  police  officers,  and  by  mixing  with 
the  people  they  would  obtain  that  practical  experience  of  the  native  character  in  which 
the  best  of  us  are  so  lamentably  deficient. 


9.  Had  we  been  required  to  maintain  the  Pain.  32.  It  is  argued  that  they  cannot  be  so  capable,  and  will  not 

affirmative  of  this  proposition,  we  confess  be  so  likely  to  give  good  judgments,  as  unlives  of  the  country  up- 
tilt  the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  have  polunl  for  tic  purpose.  Thu  opinion  wa.  muintaiuod  m the  focus- 
j , , ,.  J _ sions  which  we  have  liad ; but;  the  majority  ot  us  were  not  satisfied 

terred  us  from  attempting  it,  but  the  no-  witl[  tllQ  „roum|s  oll  which  it  was  contended  that  junior  servants 
gattvewe  consider  as  a self-evident  truth.  were  unfitfor  the  business  of  civil  adjudication. 

We  believe  no  argument  is  required  to  prove 

that  the  junior  members  of  a limited  body,  selected  without  any  reference  to  their  abilities, 
natural  or  acquired,  and  composed  of  strangers  to  the  language,  the  habits  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  would  not  he  so  likely  to  give  good  judgments  as  individuals  taken  from 
the  people  themselves,  and  selected  on  account  of  their  learning,  their  experience,  and  the 
general  superiority  of  their  qualifications.  We  could  not  entertain  a different  opinion 
without  ascribing  to  the  natives  of  India  such  general  absence  of  principle  or  such  uni- 
versal inferiority  of  intellect  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  think  were  the  characteristics  of 
any  civilized  nation.  , . , , 

10.  We  cannot  recognize  either  the  force  Para.  33.  Wo  look  upon  tho  question  of  tins  relative  capability  of 

or  the  applicability  of  the  comparison  con-  natives  and  covenanted  Europeans,  for  tbo  business  ol  judicial  deci- 
Mart  in  this  p Jgraph.  For  the  business  *«. ««  ■»*.  «■*  <*  «■*  <*  «*r  MOW*  tor  11,0 

of  gev(™ent;  few  mek  whether  Europeans  bu™s  oi 

or  natives,  arc  fit.  The  science  of  government,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lessons  recently 
received  hy  the  world,  may  be  salt  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy  ; hut  the  business  of  deciding 

analogy  with  the  former.  We  think  there  is  no  department  lit  which  the -natives  01  urns 
(445.— I.)  5 a 4 country 


and  pr: 
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country  are  calculated  to  be  so  peculiarly  useful  to  the  State  and  to  their  follow  country- 

Appcndix  (M.)  men  ns  in  the  conduct  of  forensic  duties;  patience  and  penetration,  those  cardinal  judicial 

virtues,  may  be  said  to  be  their  national  characteristics. 

Para.  34.  The  courts  civil  ami  criminal  are  the  instruments  of  con-  11.  Our  colleagues  cannot  he  more  deeply 
trol  by  which  property  is  maintained  and  protected,  rights  are  asserted  impressed  titan  ourselves  with  the  vast  inl- 
and declared,  and  society  itself  held  together.  The  management  ol  the  portauce  attaching  to  an  efficient  adminis- 
businoss  of  tin,  court  is  the  real  admin  is  tea  tint,  of  the  country,  and  the  tratjou  0f  justice,  and  it  is  from  no  want  of 

civil  bi.*,,™  tally  so.  I he  G ovvenmeiit  may  disomlit  tlio  for  tl«  mmi  0l,««ter  of  tha 

civil  courts,  and  Minister  so  much  of  the  determination  a3  to  property  ,,  , r , , 

itc  rid  it  to  the  collectors,  amils,  and  revenue  authorities,  that  Jud,fial  °‘hce  ^ WG  from  their 

„ l.in.-c-r  holding  judicial  tribunals  in  respect,  will  seek  in  condemnation  ol  the  expedients  which  Go- 
al a determination  of  these  officers  ia  their  favour.  Much  vernment  has  been  forced  to  employ  for  the 
has  been  done  in  this  way  in  tlic  Western  Provinces,  by  the  enlarge-  adjudication  of  disputes  in  the  unsettled 
ment  of  tlic  collectors' po  wers  over  lands  when  under  settlement,  and  provincas.  The  Government  has  wisely  se- 
by  the  transfer  to  this  officer  of  tlio  preliminary  determination  of  ail  lected  the  fittest  practical  instruments  for 
questions  of  rent  or  possession  ; also  by  vesting  commissioners  ot  the  duty  to  be  per  formed,  without  regarding 
Revenue  and  Circuit,  with  the  powers  of  Regulation  1. 1821  ; and  theoretical  objections  which  it  might 
finally,  by  the  rules  passed  in  regard  to  laklnrn;  property.  But  m ; j Where  everythin!?  is  so  stmnrr e to 
tlic  districts  settled  in  perpetuity,  with  the  interests  and  property  involve.  Yvn“e  eve,7ui"  ? is  so  strange  to 
created  thereby  all  still  under  litigation,  the  civil  courts  must  always  us>  wo  must  be  content  lor  a tune  it  our 
lie  the  respected  instruments  of  power  and  of  government.  machinery  is  useful  though  not  symmetrical, 

and  we  may  rest  assured  that  our  advance 
towards  perfection  will  not  be  retarded,  if,  in  aid  of  our  labours,  we  summon  tlio  native 
intellect  of  the  country. 

Para.  35.  The  majority  of  ns  are  of  opinion  that,  the  principle  to  bo  12.  Were  the  question  involved  in  this 
followed  should  be  to  do  as  much  of  this  work  for  the  people,  by  tlio  discussion  to  be  decided  on  the  principle 
agency  of  i lie  Government  servants  of  the  first  class,  as  possible,  and  admitted  by  our  colleagues,  we  should  have 
*?  u>0  imtiVL-  »»4  olltai-  siibovdinute  muimmmts  only  for  so  modi  a n0  objMtiou  lo  joia  issue  with  them  on  this 
the  civil  service  omnot  porio™.  singlh  point.  The  oivil  service  cannot  per- 

form  the  judicial  business  of  the  country.  The  portion  which  they  do  transact  is  quite 
trifling  compared  with  that  which,  even  under  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  was  disposed 
of  by  natives.  The  portion  of  judicial  business  transacted  by  the  junior  servants  or  regis- 
trars is  so  small  (setting  all  other  considerations  aside),  that  their  services  in  this  depart- 
ment cannot  he  held  to  he  very  material.  In  the  year  1S28  (we  have  not  access  at  present 
to  the  returns  for  later  years)  there  were  disposed  of  altogether  173,994  civil  suits.  Of 
this  number,  4,427  only  were  disposed  of  by  the  registrars,  and  no  less  than  159,144  by 
the  native  judges.  European  judges,  we  think,  should  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  duties  of  direction  and  control.  It  is  only  by  the  steady  observance  of  sucli  a system 
that  we  can  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  country. 

Para.  36.  Our  own  opinion,  and,  wo  believe,  tlio  opinion  of  the  18.  There  is  a fallacy  concealed  in  this 
people,  is  in  favour  of  the  registrars’ courts,  which  it  is  proposed  to  argument.  We  cannot  believe  the  registrars' 
abolish.  Wo  understand  them  to  bo  popular  institutions ; and  taken  court3  to  he  popular  institutions,  because 

- 77*  -V  people  wotvld. 

or  b,  Irik,  «■«»,  they  me, Id,  in  the  rarity  of  it  ktt  » Con-  !lke  t0,  >*»  ““V  «V»«>  40 

Boientious judgment, prefer tlioEnropcan functionary, notwithstanding  jeopardy  of  an  immature  judgment;  but 
his  comparat  ive  youth  and  alleged  inexperience.  If  it  bo  a question,  that  the  registrars’ courts  are  preferred  to 
therefore,  how  to  find  employment  for  tlio  civil  officers  now  in  the  those  of  the  native  judges,  is  probable 
country,  we  confess  wo  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  shutting  them  out  enough  : and  why  is  it  so  t The  natives  see 
of  this  specific  line  of  business  ; that  is,  for  transferring  to  natives,  their  own  countrymen  saddled  with  ah  the 
exclusively,  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits  in  tlic  first  instance.  drudgery  of  justice,  with  no  incentive  to 

pride,  with  every  temptation  to  dishonesty. 
They  see  the  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  honours  of  office,  with  every 
motive  that  can  incite  virtue  to  exertion,  and  with  prospects  too  alluring  to  admit  of  their 
deviating  Rom  the  path  of  rectitude.  But  this  proves  nothing  but  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  Government  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  native  functionaries  in  whose 
hands  is  already  placed  so  large  a share  of  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Pnvn.  3i.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  14.  The  determination  of  the  questions 
A?  m,  T,l‘sllon  Of  the  actual  fitness  of  natives  for  this  branch  adverted  to  in  this  paragraph  may,  we  think, 

fv° a,e  w“<iom  f L 

upon  misconduct,  wilful  o ''  ' ' ’ - - - • • ment:  hut  for  our  own  imrts  wo  cannot 

them  without  trenching 
looked  upon  ns  an  essont... 

these  questions  the  majority  of  us  see  difficulties  nearly  insurmountable;  hut  your  Lordship’s  question  to  us  refers 
only  to  tlio  employment  of  civil  servants,  not  to  the.  propriety  or  otherwise  of  likewise  employing  natives. 

Pain.  33.  W o arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  through  the  want  15.  Here  our  colleagues  admit  the  roelan- 
M ll.R‘  condition  of  nomination  fcoflio  civil  service,  and  choly  fact , ex  quovis  limio  non  fit  Mercu- 
inri. iiow  y m tho“.wl,0®18,ft.«!i«»^bnt  avoid  tho  rius  But  they  go  a step  farther,  and 

.ii""hi.,  tlta"  ought. Sfkriui  ™*,Th o' ,'SES.  '™"id  «7*7 

T ° W«  * ™i  HIM*  the  cniu  of  tlua, , lot  *®  tk*o  w>°.' m aP'ta  of  “““S 

them  he  discovered  and  sent  home,  as  not  qualified  for  taking  the  part  youth’  and  inexperience,  should  be  lounfl 
designed  tor  every  civil  servant  in  tlio  general  administration  or  this  incapable  of  holding  the  scales  of  justice, 
couniry.  lint  we  maintain  that  if  the.  civil  servants  as  a body  arc  fit  They  do  not  specify  by  what  process  the 
not' n!  n -i  i i ' "*  "d'uiuistrtttion,  in  other  words,  if  the  system  capability  is  to  he  ascertained ; and  we  con- 
mnin'i.T;,1,;!,  Z :IW|  .l""vul,ne  administrators  for  India  is  worth  fess  that  we  should  anticipate  infinite  diffi- 
he  tli°  fltte1?1  re*™**  culty  in  providing  a test  that  would  prove 

sudden 


rfioin  incapacity,  and  the  mode  of  applying  mentd  l,ut  ** 

m the  principle  of  independence  heretofore  perceive  any  formidable  difficulty  winch  is 
isential  of  the  present  judicial  system.  On  all  hkely  to  arise  m then-  solution, 
majority  of  us  sec  difficulties  nearly  insuri 
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sadden  elevation  of  youth  to  the  seat  of  independent  judgment.  So  mistrustful  was  die  

Legislature  of  these  very  courts,  that  the  enactment  of  1793,  conferring  on  the  registrars  Appendix  (M.) 

judicial  powers  (and  in  those  days  the  period  of  probation  was  much  longer  than  it  has  

since  been),  provides  that  no  decree  of  a registrar  shall  be  valid  unless  countersigned  by 
the  judge,  to  denote  his  approbation  of  it.  The  subsequent  Regulation,  dispensing  with 
this  salutary  check,  was  professedly  the  offspring  of  necessity. 

1G.  Wc  cannot  admit  that  the  faculties  Para.3f).  No  civil  servant  at  the  present  clay  commences  his  career 
of  a man  arc  matured  at  the  age  here  indi-  in  the  uiofussil  until  he  is  20  or  21  years  of  age  ; lie  will  necessarily 

cated,  neither  do  we  think  that  the  total  have;  exceeded  till  age  before  lie  is  appointed  registrar.  His  Factil- 

nbsence  of  control  at  this  period  of  life  can  L'Tes  ?«?ht  u! ,M  >™<-'"?d,  and  his  character  well  developed. 

i ,,,  i .n'  . lie  is  in  the  habit  ol  considering  and  deciding  and  of  actuig  for 

' ‘ , y ...  . A ^ himself  j this  follows  from  the  separation  from  family,  and  from  the 

character  ; and  without  intending  any  d.s-  of  his  position  in  India.  lie  is,  say,  but  moderately 

respect,  to  the  institution  at.  Htuleybury,  v,.raftd  h,  the  literature  mid  in  the  philosophy  of  Europe  ; but  if 

wc  cannot  suppose  that  the  time  passed  educated  in  the  collego  of  Hnilcybury,  pains  will  havo  been  taken  to 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sow,  even  instruct  liira  in  that  particular  branch  which  refers  to  the  scicneo  of 


in  the  prolific  soil,  the  seeds  of  future  government,  in  which  natives  nre  so  lamentably  deficient.  His 
excellence.  Learning,  patience,  temper,  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  country  is  assured  by  difficult 
judgment,  penetration,  and  experience,  arc  exemieiitions,  to  »«•»  to  be  >Me  to  rood  end  undo, -Mend  all  drat 
the  noeoemfr  qutdffications  of  a good  i*  set  l.oforo  bin,.  'Dm  wrt,  of  ne  camlet  mlBUti  Why  sueU 
. , « • 1 a person  should  not  1)0  capable  oi  deciding  cases  carefully  explained 

judge.  A young  men  ran,  pneMO  ™e  J,,  d befol.0  llim  ^ vdlecis,  ul>  kMKt  u}  iuig_ 
ol  these  virtues,  hut  nature  will  hardly  nK,Ilt  liaturany  defective, 
admit  of  being  so  forced  ns  to  bring  them 

all  to  maturity  before  the  season  of  age.  For  these  reasons,  without  imputing  any  natural 
defect  of  judgment  to  our  junior  brethren,  we  think  them  unfit  for  the  judicial  office. 


17.  Were  we  to  concur  in  the  remark 
set  forth  in  the  commencement,  of  this  para- 
graph, we  must,  in  the  first  place,  deny 


Para.  40.  Our  experience  docs  not  load  us  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  decisions  of  registrars,  under  the  system  which  lias  prevailed  for 
near  40  years,  are  more  hasty  or  erroneous  than  those  of  the  higher 


tint  l here  i«  mr  virtue  in  experience;  but  llf*'  •**•» : "™!  **•*  <'l«po»itlon  ol  11,  e indi- 

......  1 c ,|  • 1 ...  . virtual  who  passes  the  judgment,  and  the  character  of  most  men  is 

' .,sflt0  tll(r  °Vh,S  <|Ufth^  tlmt  '7e  sufficiently  'declared  at  24  or  25  years  of  age  for  it  to  be  said 

chiefly  attribute  the  danger  we  deprecate.  wiiethcl.  on  noli  lhl,y  nro  flt  for  iho  function  of  civil  judge.  We 
Mr.  L.  Strachey  (a  name  which  our  col-  confess,  therefore,  we  do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which 
leagues  will  admit  carries  with  it  some  unfitness  for  tho  judicial  office  is  assumed  to  belong  to  those  years  ; 
weight)  will  exonerate  us  from  a portion  and  in  respect  t.o  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  country,  the 
of  the  offence  of  mistrusting  our  country-  judge  must  lake  them  as  proved  in  evidence  before  him.  If  the 
men’s  abilities.  “ As  it  is  now,  (he  says5*),  habit  ol'  inquiry  and  research,  and  a patient  and  pains-taking  dispo- 
the  European  Miuinl  officer  racy,  I think!  >*>“  ntlcW  to  an  iicenrcto  Iraqi, amtnnco  from  education  with 
be  iurtly  charged  with  wont  of  Ability.  I 1|“  "5“  “4  »™'S,  “mmol,  pMspmratjr  mat  teed  to 

mein  this . thmgs  tvlneh  rehto  to  the  ordi-  “ «•"•*  ***<»*■ 

nary  transactions  of  life  can  be  well  understood  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  concerns 
of  the  same  sort.  A judicial  officer  in  India  is  able,  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  manners,  customs,  habits,  prejudices,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  people.  This 
sort  of  knowledge  appears  to  me  to  lie  the  most  essential  part  of  ability,  and  I think  that 
our  Europeans  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  mainly  deficient  in  it”  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  unfitness  resulting  from  these  causes  could  not  be  cured, 
without  tho  aid  of  experience,  by  the  qualifications  enumerated  by  our  colleagues. 

IS.  We  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  Para.  41.  Tlio  very  highest  officers  of  our  Indian  State  bring  only 
the  aptitude  of  this  illustration.  It  does  those  qualities  to  guide  them  in  the  performance  of  functions  of  infi- 
not  liv  any  means  follow  that  because  func-  "itely  filter  importance  than  the  judicial  duties  heretofore  entrusted 
tious  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  civil  servants  ; and  it  is  not  commonly  objected  against 

.,  , ...  i.  their  entering  oil  their  functions,  that,  they  are  not  yet  acquainted 

bo  mm  description  of  ,|,„ibfio„u,„l  rirauld  „itll  ,mli„  “j.,,, „,1  u»go«,  Irabiuf  m,4  w,,s  of 

lie  required  lor  tlicir  due  performance  as  for  tliinking  that  prevail  amongst  those  they  have  to  govern  or  to  judge, 
those  of  an  inferior  situation.  The  head,  . 

which  directs  and  controls  the  motions  of  the  entire  body,  is  not  required  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  feet 

19.  What  is  here  stated  is  matter  of  Pava.  42.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  third  question  put  to  us  by 
opinion : ours  is  decidedly  different.  The  ytmr  Lord  ship’s  orders,  the  majority  of  us  join  in  declaring  our  opinion 
registrars  are  for  the  most  port  youn"  men  tlmt  11,0  adjudication  of  civil  sails  is  tins  fittest  business  upon  which 

with  jutlgrr, cilia  necessarily  immature,  and  <*, ™>“7  .junior  >e™te  now  in  Be,, gal  can  bo 

...  J n . m J i-  ■,  ,1  rpi  * employed.  Hint  to  take  away  this  line  ot  business  trom  the  service, 

with  experience  necessarily  limited.  11  eir  -n  to  aeek  for  o(her  theiu>  ia  unueces8aryj  and  cannotbe 
courts,  considered  ns  establishments  for  lie  (lesil,e(1  by  t)lc  p(,0plo  or  ndvautngcous  to  the  Government, 
disposal  of  business,  arc  ot  inconsiderable 

utility;  the.  number  of  suits  which  they  decided  on  an  average  was  trifling  compared  with 
the  sum  in  litigation.  The  zeal,  tho  spirit,  and  the  energy  of  youth,  ore  little  required  in 
the  judgment-seat:  tho  position  is  unbecoming  to  their  years,  and  is  only  calculated  to 
display  their  failings,  while  it  cramps  the  more  active  virtues. 


20.  From  what  wc  havo  already  stated, 
we  trust  it  will  lmve  been  shown  that  the 
privatiou  of  all  employment  need  not  be  the 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  registrars’ 


Para.  43.  Wo  havo  said  wo  do  not  think  tlmt  assistants  can  be 
usefully  employed,  unless  placed  in  situations  or  vested  with  powers 
enabling  tlioni  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  same  objec- 
tion that  has  been  started  to  their  deciding  civil  suits,  would  hold 
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against  giving  them  any  independent  power.  Thus,  by  the  abolition  courts,  nor  is  there,  in  our  opinion,  any  just, 
of  the  registrars’  courts,  a large  number  of  servants  will  bo  deprived  cause  for  apprehending  that  idleness  and  its 
of  any  employment,  and  habits  of  idleness  will  lie  encouraged  or  concomitant  vices  should  sprint*  from  such 
created  at  a time  of  life  particularly  open  to  influences  ot  that  des-  a Clluge- 
oription.  Instead  of  fostering  zeal,  and  stimulating  the  active  spirit 

which  has  heretofore  distinguished  the  junior  servants,  and  to  which  the  Government  has  been 
indebted  for  the  most  important  services  in  all  departments,  the  changes  proposed  will  lead  the 
junior  servants  to  despair  of  their  prospects,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  degraded  and  not 
trusted,  and  finding  nothing  to  call  forth  their  energies,  they  will  sink  into  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  if  any  body  will  trust  l item,  debt. 

Para.  44.  We  understand  that  it  is  a port  of  tlio  system  to  give  21.  We  are  not  aware  of  what  may  be 
the  allowances  heretofore  attached  to  tho  registrars’  offices  to  assist-  the  intention  of  G overnment  iu  this  respect, 
ants,  as  they  riso  in  standing  and  reach  the  period  of  service  when  \ye  bilVCj  however  no  reason  to  believe 
taj  might  nptt  to  he  appointed  registrant.  that  tile  proposed  transfer  to  native,*  of  the 

judicial  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  junior  civilians,  wits  designed  In  deprive  the  latter 
class  of  any  emoluments  to  whiclt  tlieir  services  might  entitle  them,  though  we  should  not 
suppose  that  mere  standing  will  entitle  to  a specific  allowance. 

Para.  45.  We  have  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  emoluments,  22.  It  seems  to  be  tho  opinion  of  our 
having  desired  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  means  of  employing,  ami  colleagues  that  the  members  of  the  civil 
not  of  paying,  the  functionaries  procured  from  England  to  govern  service  should,  from  their  very  first  entry 
this  country.  If  as  assistants  they  bo  not  vested  with  the  indepen-  ;„to  publjc.  b|'e.  bc  entirely  independent  of 
drnl  nmM  Pi  ™,o  I, nmol,  of  bosmoss  on  thou;  ow»  m.poa.,-  t,l  I,™]  8i„0„,|‘reilcs  ;md 

bihty,  it  ihey  are  subject  to  the  caprice  at  a superior,  perhaps  of  J , , ° , , T1 

inferior  ability  to  ttimsolves,  and  Ihe  question  wl, Other  bo.iaees 

shall  bo  transferred  or  not  bo  left  dependent  on  the  influoneo  of  a neither  our  reason  nor  our  experience  will 
sheristadnr,  we  should  despair  of  seeing  the  assistants,  ns  a body,  made  permit  us  to  coincide  in  such  a doctrine, 
useful  to  the  State  propovtionably  to  the  charge  incurred  in  maintaining  If  indeed,  as  would  seem  to  be  here  hinted, 
them.  And  although  iudivklnal  collectors,  or  individual  magistrates  the  junior  members  of  our  body  are  ouly  to 
and  commissioners,  may  have  found  means  of  extracting  useful  be  coaxed  into  obedience,  it  is  high  time 
service  from  them  through  the  terms  of  confidence  on  which  they  that  a stricter  system  of  discipline  should 
live  together,  the  example  trill  lol  wm.t  it  reliance  on  snch  e bc  substituted  f„.  n,„t  wl,iol,  has  hitherto 
system  tor  tile  general  conduct  of  affairs  ; nor  is  tlic  employment  so  rn,  .«• 

given  by  superiors,  for  their  own  relief  and  in  the  spirit  of  confidence,  bcCU.  !?  ^01f  ’ J 0 , tluf  end  rt(  1S.  011  ^ 
any  substitute  for  tbe  independent  management  of  a civil  court,  ‘fl^site  that  those  who  have  control  over 
under  rules  and  responsibilities  declared  by  law.  “10  young  men  should  be  given  to  under- 

stand that  Government  will  expect  at  their 
hands  the  maintenance  of  a stricter  discipline,  and  that  they  will  not  be  excused  if  from 
any  mistaken  notions  of  lenity  they  tolerate  idleness  or  screen  misconduct. 


Para,.  46.  Willi  a service  overloaded  as  that  of  Bengal,  n 


23.  With  reference  to  the  observations 


may  say  as  those  of  the  three  presidencies  now  arc,  through  tin*  acts  contained  iu  this  paragraph,  wc  have  only 
of  the  Government  and  in  compliance  will,  tlieir  repeated  requisitions  to  ve|)cat  om.  beliof  that  abundant  employ- 
f„r  further  <*mK  w.  lout  mm*  m » mmm*  mf.  1„,  lo,in,l  for  11, a ionlor  members 


hazardous  and  injurious  influence  to  withdraw  them  wholly  or  in 
great,  part  from  the  departments  of  civil  adjudication.  We  know  no 
substitute  that  can  bo  provided  for  this  wide  field  of  employ ; no 
other  branch  of  duty  that  could  bo  assigned  to  them  with  equal 


ment,  may  lie  found  for  the  junior  members 
of  the  civil  service,  without  elevating  them 
at  once  to  the  office  of  judge.  But  were 
there  nothing  left  for  them  to  do,  we  sin- 


advantage  to  Government  and  to  the  people,  and  with  any  prospect  cerely  believe  that  it  would  he  better  for 


of  equal  benefit  to  the  u 


the  Government,  for  the  public,  and  for 


character,  tho  insight,  afforded  to  business  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  themselves,  that  they  should  do  nothing. 


qualification,  created  by  the  habit  of  deciding  between 


- , , . . , » than  that  they  should  attempt  to  do  that 

W s “ “™  “ 81  *»  1»M.,  from  no  fault  of  tin*  own,  tboy 

must  he  utterly  incompetent.  If,  more- 
over, we  could  tolerate  such  a thing  as  judicial  apprenticeship,  and  suffer  the  fortunes  and 
interests  of  the  community  to  he  practised  upon  as  the  materials  for  learning  the  art  of 
judicature,  we  much  doubt  whether  proficiency  in  it  could  be  attained  by  such  means.  To 
constitute  the  judgmeut-seat  a school  for  judicature,  is  a proposition  which,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  our  colleagues,  appears  to  us  to  be  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 

Para.  47.  It  is  accordingly  our  earnest  recommendation  that  this  24.  It  seems  to  ho  now  generally  ad- 
branch  of  business  bn  not  taken  away  from  the  civil  service  in  tho  fitted  that  necessity  us  well  ns  justice 
permanently  settled  districts  of  the  Bcmra  Presidency,  more  estip-  - ,,  ,,  ,•  ,,  ,,  J . 

d.,11,  where,  creep.  II, rough  the  qlvl  com-,.,  tho  GovS-Zul  h™  th“  «*  f ,l.vf  »*,  *“ 

no  influence  or  authority  in  the  country,  saving  only  such  as  the  sll0U!tl  be  entrusted  with  authority  to  tie- 
magistrate  cxorls  in  respect  to  those  who  bring  themselves  within  Ermine  suits  of  a greater  amount  than 
bis  cognizance.  hitherto.  But  the  continuation  of  the  re- 

gistrars’ courts  is  incompatible  with  such 
extension  of  their  powers  unless  wc  equally  extend  the  powers  of  the  registrars’  jurisdio- 
tions  (which  avo  have  not  heard  recommended  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  these 
juvenile  judicatories),  or  unless  we  place  them  iu  a subordinate  position  to  the  native 
tribunals,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  desired. 

25.  The  extended  employment  of  native  agency  in  judicial  matters  wo  hold  to  be  a 
measure  worthy  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Government.  We  consider  it  as  a measure 
obviously  just,  by  its  providing  an  economical  and  effective  judicature,  which  has  been  long 
and  imperatively  required ; as  a measure  unquestionably  politic,  by  its  being  calculated  to 
strengthen  and  increase  the  attachment  of  the  subject  to  the  State;  as  a measure,  in  short, 
which  is  evidently  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  tlic  Government,  by  its  necessary  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  moral  improvement,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

We  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

, (signed)  Thomas  Pakenham. 
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(28.)— MINUTE  of  the  Governor-general,  dated  10th  November  1831.  Appendix  (M.) 

The  Bombay  Government,  in  their  despatch  to  the  Honourable  Court,  under  date  the  (28  ) Minute  of 
1st  of  December  1830,  submitted,  with  their  recommendation  of  it,  a proposition  of  Sir  Governor-general- 
John  Malcolm,  founded  upon  an  original  plan  of‘  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  for  assimilating  the  10 November  1831.’ 
salaries  of  the  civil  service  to  those  of  military  officers  employed  on  the  staff':  that  is,  one 
part  of  the  pay  to  be  considered  as  personal  pay,  and  regulated  according  to  length  of 
service;  the  other  part,  ns  the  pay  of  the  office  or  staff  appointment  which  the  incumbent 
may  happen  to  fill.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  plan,  which  was  written  during  Lord  Amherst’s 
government,  never  having  been  recorded,  1 now  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  It  will 
he  found,  like  all  others  coming  from  the  same  pen,  an  able  paper-,  and  to  contain  a strong 
and  forcible  exposition  of  the  difficulties,  drawbacks,  and  imperfections,  unavoidably  belong- 
ing to  an  administration  conducted  by  Europeans  and  foreigners,  in  n country  situated  like 
India,  with  the  customs,  habits,  and  language  of  whose  inhabitants  there  is  so  limited  an 
acquaintance. 

2.  The  scale  proposed  by  Mi-.  Mnckenzie  is  inserted  below.®  The  only  remark  I feel 
inclined  to  make  upon  it  is,  that  the  personal  salary  is  too  high  for  the  juniors  and  too 
low  for  the  seniors.  It  is  among  the  latter  that  inefficiency  is  so  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  while  an  inadequate  provision  operates  upon  them  with  extreme  hardship.  A high 
salary  to  the  former  is  attended  only  with  disadvantage,  in  facilitating  the  contracting  of 
debt,  by  giving  the  means  of  paying  a larger  amount  of  interest  and  insurance.  To  the 
juniors  the  allowance  should  be  measured  by  the  wants  of  a strict  economy,  rather  than 
upon  a scale  of  affluence,  and  there  can  he  no  better  criterion  in  fixing  the  limits  of  a 
sufficient,  and  proper  maintenance  than  the  military  pay  of  the  army.  By  the  subjoined 
Table-)-  it  will  bo  seen  that  a captain  receives,  when  on  full  batta,  89  rupees  per  mensem 
less,  and  on  half,  129  rupees  less,  than  the  proposed  personal  allowance  of  500  rupees  per 
mensem,  exclusive  of  office  pay,  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  writer  between  three  and 
eight  years’  standing,  whose  average  years  do  not  probably  exceed  the  whole  average  service 
of  the  other-. 

3.  It  seemed  desirable,  upon  a project  affecting  the  interests  of  the  service  at  large,  to 
submit  it  to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  very  respectable  and  experienced  officers  who 
happened  to  be  ut  the  time  in  my  camp.  A committee  was  in  consequence  formed,  Avliose 
report  will  be  now  recorded.  Their  opinion  will  he  found  to  he  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  the  plan.  Subsequent  changes,  and  the  great  proposed  reduction  in  the  whole  establish- 
ment, would  make  a new  re-east  or  arrangement  of  salaries  necessary ; and  it.  would  not 
be,  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  Home  Authorities  that  these  accidental  circumstances 
should  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cstnblislmient  that  is  to  he  permanently  kept  up. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  the  details,  but  upon  the  principle  of  the  plan,  as  tending  to 
improve  the  comfort  of  individuals,  and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  administration, 
that  I propose  to  offer  any  remarks. 

4.  I will  take  this  occasion  of  adverting  to  a remark  contained  in  the  57th  paragraph  of 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  dated  1 2tli  July  1830,  in  which  they  take  a 
review  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  They  observe,  that  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  for  the  mere  collection  of  the  revenues,  a native  tehsildar  might  take  the 
place  of  an  European  officer;  and  in  the  following  paragraph  they  advert  to  the  objection 
that  might  probably  be  made  to  it,  in  reference  to  the  usual  practice  of  Government 
of  appointing  to  the  easy  office  of  a collector  to  a district,  permanently  settled,  the  least 
competent  of  the  public  officers: 

“ Para.  58. 


Allowance  of  Bank 

Allowance  of  Bank 

•"Class. 

rEBIOD  OF  SEBYICE. 

per  Annum, 

per  Annum, 

as  per  Note. 

as  per  List. 

1st. 

Exceeding  30  years  ----- 

20,400 

24,000 

2d. 

Ditto  25  and  less  than  30 

16,500 

18,000 

3d. 

Ditto  20  - ditto  - 25  - 

12,000 

14,400 

4th. 

Ditto  15  - ditto  - 20  - 

9,600 

12,000 

5th. 

Less  than  15  years  ----- 

8,400  ~) 

6th. 

7th. 

From  8 to  1 1 years  - - - - - 

Exceeding  3 years  ----- 

6,000  } 

Same  as  preceding 
Column. 

8th. 

Less  than  3 years  ----- 

I respectively.  J 

iV.  B.  II,  would  appear  that  after  writing  the  Note,  and  while  preparing  the  re-enst  of  the  civil 
fist  upon  its  principles,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  saw  reason  to  increaso  the  higher  grades  : tho  com- 
parison holds  so  ns  to  exhibit  an  equality  of  tho  totals  with  the  higher  allowance  for  senior  servants. 


Pull  Haiti, 

-|-  Colonel  ...  - 1,280 

Lieutenant-Colonel  - - 1,020 

Major  ....  780 

Captain  - - - - 411 

Lieutenant  - 254 

Ensign  - - - 200 


1,280 

820 

635 

371 

224 

180 
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“Para.  58.  Against  this  arrangement,  we  have  as  yet  only  heard  one  material  objection, 
not,  founded  upon  a misconception  of  the  position  in  which  the  Government  and  its  revenue 
officers  stand  towards  the  people ; viz.  that  it  will.  no  longer  he  possible  for  Government  to 
find  employment  for  indolent  or  ignorant  men,  without  greater  inconvenience  than  is  now 
experienced  from  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  collector.  But  this  is  an  argument 
which,  at  the  present  moment  especially,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  us  seriously  to  notice.” 

5.  To  maintain  the  converse  of  this  proposition  may  appear  ludicrous  and  absurd,  but  it 
is  to  facts,  and  not  to  theory,  that  we  are  to  look ; and  if  it  be  true,  that  incompetent  men 
always  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  employed,  it  then  becomes  a position  not  quite 
so  clear,  whether  the  lesser  evil  to  the  community  might  not  be  to  retain  such  offices,  though 
at  some  increase  of  cost,  in  which  a moderate  degree  of  efficiency  may  be  harmless  at  least, 
instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  appointments  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and  assigning 
to  each  such  an  extent  of  duty  as  can  only  be  executed  by  superior  industry  and  ability. 

It  appears  to  be  an  error  in  all  our  administrative  arrangements,  that  we  have  calculated 
upon  a degree  of  imaginary  perfection  in  the  agency  by  which  this  country  is  exclusively 
governed,  which  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  that  it  can 
possess.  The  Government  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  containing  about  fifty  millious  of 
people,  is  entrusted  to  about  400  individuals,  not  selected  by  any  reference  to  qualifications, 
subjected  hitherto  to  no  subsequent  weeding,  exposed  to  a climate  unfavourable  to  the 
European  constitution,  and  particularly  adverse  to  mental  and  bodily  activity ; not  roused 
to  exertion  by  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  competition ; neither  checked  nor  encouraged 
(except  partially  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  where  the  press  and  the  residence  of  Europeans 
have  some  small  influence)  by  public  opinion ; and  from  the  vast  extent  of  our  territories, 
placed,  for  the  most  part,  at  so  remote  a distance  from  the  seat  of  Government,  ns  to  render 
the  control  and  superintendence  of  official  authority  utterly  inefficient  and  inadequate.  1 
mention  these  circumstances  with  no  desire  to  disparage  the  civil  service,  because  it  may 
be,  I believe,  boldly  and  confidently  asserted,  that  no  part  of  His  Majesty’s  colonial 
possessions  is  as  well  administered  as" that  of  the  East  India  Company : I state  them  as 
facts  and  truths,  always  to  be  home  in  mind,  and  strongly  enforcing  the  necessity  of  devising 
every  possible  contrivance  by  which  the  internal  defects  of  this  foreign  agency,  in  an 
uncongenial  climate,  can  be  corrected  and  improved. 

6.  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  recapitulating  some  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
for  this  purpose ; and  shall  notice  others  that  I think  might  be  successfully  introduced. 

7.  Beginning  with  the  first  and  indispensable  qualification  for  public  employment,  the 
utmost  possible  competency  in  the  native  languages,  I have  urged  the  continuance  of  the 
college,  as  affording  the  most  efficient  system  of  education ; and  I have  ns  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  test  of  competency  shall  be  subjected  to  the  only  true  and  impartial 
trial,  viz.  that  which  shall  be  conducted  by  permanent  examiners  selected  for  honour  and 
education. 

8.  To  obviate  the  great  disadvantage  to  the  Government  and  to  the  public,  of  an  ever- 
changing  agency,  by  the  continual  transfer  of  officers  from  one  situation  to  smother,  the 
proposal  of  a more  general  equalization  of  allowances  had  my  entire  consent,  sind  luis  had 
the  best  effects. 

9.  To  render  official  control  and  superintendence  more  efficacious,  and  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  door  of  the  executive  officers  in  the  provinces,  I cordially  adopted  the  plan  of 
substituting  for  the  Courts  of  Circuit,  ordinarily  the  resting  place  of  those  officer's  not 
considered  the  best  fitted  for  the  higher  employments  in  the  service,  individual  commis- 
sioners, whose  personal  responsibility  would  be  directly  involved,  and  whose  charge  would 
be  so  circumscribed  as  to  admit  of  a real  supervision. 

10.  I now  advocate  for  the  same  reason,  the  transfer  of  a deputation,  both  of  the  Sudder 
Board  of  Revenue  and  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  to  lire  Upper  Provinces ; so  that  the  com- 
munity, whose  best  rights  and  interests  are  entrusted  to  then-  care,  may  have  the  power  of 
a direct  and  personal  appeal 

11.  And  pursuing  still  further  the  same  principles,  I concur  in  the  necessity  so  strongly 
urged  by  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  though  differing  with  them  in  the  plan  itself,  that 
our  "Western  Territories  should  be  placed  under  a distinct  Government. 

12.  I must  here  advert  to  an  objection  made  by  the  Vice-President  in  Council  to  my 
recommendation  of  a measure,  more  than  any  other  calculated  to  provide  a countervailing 
balance,  in  the  place  of  all  those  powerful  influences  of  community  of  feeling  and  public 
opinion,  operating  to  excite  and  to  check  functionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  I mean 
the  publication  of  neglect  and  delinquency  in  the  general  orders  of  Government,  as  is  the 
practice  in  the  army.  I advert  to  the  case  of  the  judge  mid  magistrate  of  Iluinecrporc,  and 
the  total  omission  of  the  commissioner  of  the  division,  os  well  sis  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
to  both  of  which  authorities  this  officer  was  subject,  to  notice  his  long  continued  neglect  of 
public  duty.  The  death  of  the  officer  has  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceedings;  nud  I 
shall  now  only  allude  to  the  reasoning  of  a preceding  Government,  in  which  Mr.  Blunt 
agrees,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  dissent  from  it. 

13.  It  seems,  that  in  a letter  dated  the  30th  of  August  1827,  paragraph  175,  copy  of 
which  has  unluckily  not  been  transmitted  with  the  other  papers,  the  Court  of  Directors 
suggested  to  the  Bengal  Government,  “ the  expediency  of  giving  publicity  to  the  decisions 
passed  by  Government  on  the  conduct  of  their  public  officers.”  The  Supreme  Government 
answered,  “ We  have  in  a preceding  paragraph  ventured  to  express  our  opinion,  that 
such  a course  might  operate  with  undue  severity  where  officers  are  removed  or  suspended 
for  official  acts,  for  which  positive  criminality  does  not  properly  attach ; and  with  every 
dcferenco  to  the  sentiments  entertained  by  your  Honourable  Court  on  the  subject,  we  beg 
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to  state,  that  in  our  judgment  such  a measure  ought  to  he  restricted  to  special  cases  of  the 
more  serious  character  described  in  Regulation  XYII.  of  1813  (corruption,  embezzlement, 
fraud,  breach  of  trust,  or  other  gross  misdemeanor);  and  that  even  then,  the  result  of  any 
such  case  ought  not  to  bo  published  till  after  the  final  decision  of  your  Honourable  Court 
regarding  it  has  been  passed,  and  all  intention  of  instituting  a criminal  prosecution  against  the 
accused  party  shall  have  been  relinquished.” 

14.  To  this  last  remark  there  can  he  no  objection:  it  would  be  obviously  wrong,  if  the 
accused  is  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  that  his  cause  should  be  prejudged  by  the  Government ; 
if  the  question  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Court,  it  would  be  also  very  inexpedient  in 
many  respects  that  the  decrees  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Court  should  publicly  appear 
to  bo  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  as  might  frequently  occur. 

15.  Mr.  Blunt  makes  this  remark  upon  the  preceding  extract : “ I concur  entirely  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  am  of  opinion  that  any 
public  notification,  in  which  the  official  character  even  of  an  individual  is  concerned,  should 
be  restricted  to  cases  of  gross  delinquency.” 

16.  Cases  of  gross  delinquency  ought  to  be  holdup  to  public  execration,  in  every  possible 
manner ; but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these  greater  crimes  inflict  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  injury  that  arises  from  idleness  and  habitual  neglect  of  duty.  The  first  class  arc 
comparatively  of  rare  occurrence;  their  enormity  confines  them  within  narrow  limits,  they 
cannot  he  of  long  duration,  and  such  crimes  will  find  no  indulgence  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
service  at  lavge : hut  that  description  of  idleness  and  neglect  in  a principal,  whose  cutcherry, 
as  in  the  case  in  question,  is  shut  for  weeks  together  to  the  suitors  for  justice,  and  whose 
duties  in  fact  devolve  upon  an  ill-paid  aud  irresponsible  omlah,  afflict  a whole  community, 
introduce  universal  corruption,  and  place  every  man’s  rights  and  interests  in  jeopardy.  No 
moral  turpitude  is  attached  to  such  misconduct,  in  public  opinion ; it  entails  no  dishonour  in 
the  estimation  of  his  associates ; hut  the  consequences  upon  the  happiness  and  rights  of  the 
native  population  are  excessive,  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  example,  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  express  its  reprehension  in  the  most  public  manner. 

17-  From  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Blunt,  I as  strongly  differ  : “ Generally  the  pro- 
posed modification  appears  to  me  calculated  most  seriously  to  injure  the  character  of  the  civil 
service  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  both  Europeau  and  native ; and  a promulgation  re- 
flecting generally  upon  any  branch  of  the  service,  I should  conceive  to  be  a measure  of  very 
questionable  policy,  and  which  must,  in  its  application  to  a large  portion  of  the  service, 
convey  an  unmerited  censure.” 

18.  Was  the  statement  contained  in  the  proposed  notification  true  or  false  ? this  is  the 
question.  Is  it  not  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  much  of  the  misconduct  that  l have 
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lescribed  ? 


Are  not  the  acts  of  the  mofiissil  functionaries  much  better  known  to  the  native 


population  and  to  the  European  residents,  than  to  the  Government  itself  ? The  publicity 
given  to  a broach  of  duty  by  an  individual  cannot  affect  the  service  at  large:  but  the  silence 
ol'  Government  materially  affects  its  own  character,  by  the  conclusions  which  must  necessarily 
be  drawn,  either  that  the  superior  authority  docs  not  exercise  a sufficient  vigilance  over  its 
subordinates,  or  exercising  this  vigilance.,  nnd  well  informed  of  misconduct  which  it  forbears 
to  notice,  that  much  more  care  is  evinced  for  the  private  interests  of  its  own  countrymen  in 
office,  than  for  the  welfare  of  its  native  subjects.  I rather  believe  that  the  despatch  of  the 
Court  under  date  the  2d  February  1831,  received  subsequently  to  this  discussion,  has  settled 
the  point  in  dispute. 

19.  It  is  therein  stated,  that  in  all  cases  of  charges  against  European  officers,  where  the 
orders  of  the  local  Government  are  definitive,  the  Court  see  no  reason  why  the  orders  passed 
upon  them  should  not  he  made  public.  Those  cases  are  necessarily  excepted,  wherein  the 
special  confirmation  of  the  Honourable  Court  is  requisite.  I have,  however,  to  request,  as 
I consider  the  measure  itself  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration, 
that  the  whole  of  these  papers  may  be  brought  to  the  particular  notice  of  the  Honourable 
Court. 


20.  While  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  agency  more  efficient 
than  that  of  the  civil  service  : nnd  while  I deem  it  necessary  that  its  integrity  as  a body, 
and  the  secure  prospect  of  honour  and  reward,  should  be  preserved  to  it;  it  is  impossible  to 
be  insensible,  at  the  same  time,  to  some  of  the  disadvantages  belonging  to  this,  m common 
with  all  “ exclusive  orders.”  In  all  will  be  found  the  same  disposition  to  view  with  satis- 
faction tilings  as  they  are;  the  same  indulgence  towards  the  errors  of  members  of  the  same 
community,  aud  the  want  of  that  exertion  generally  which  rivalry  and  competition  can  alone 
excite.  But  besides  these,  there  is  in  the  mode  of  recruiting  the  civil  service  by  very  young 
men,  which  seems  however  to  be  unavoidable,  a cause  operating  very  much  to  diminish  what 
might  otherwise  be  the  greater  usefulness  of  an  European  agency.  These  young  men  come 
out  at  too  early  an  age  to  have  acquired  any  practical  experience  in  any  branch  of  business, 
science,  or  knowledge;  and  therefore,  instead  of  bringing  out,  as  new  comers,  the  latest 
improvements  of  the  European  civilized  world,  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  existing  stock,  they 
themselves  retrograde,  nnd  fall  into  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  an  age  gone  by.  These  effects 
must,  I think,  be  very  obvious  to  any  stranger's  eye,  who  has  been  familiar  with  English 
practice,  with  the  wants  of  every  community,  nnd  with  the  obligations  of  those  by  whom  its 
concerns  are  managed.  The  Honourable  Court  have  done  something  to  supply  this  defect, 
by  the  indulgence  of  a three  years’  furlough  after  an  expiration  of  10  years’  service,  when 
the  individual  will  he  able  fully  to  appreciate  nnd  to  profit  by  his  observations  upon  the 
superiority  of  Europe,  in  every  particular  comprised  in  the  science  of  civil  economy  aud 
government.  I venture  to  think,  that  it  would  be  even  good  policy  to  make  this  furlough 
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pension  can  be  received.  Rut  this  alone  would  not.  be  sufficient.  To  correct  this  exdusive- 

Appendix  (MO  ness  to  introduce  a feeling  and  counsel  independent  altogether  of  the  service,  and  to  add  to 

11  ' ,,7,  i)enctit  of  European  experience,  combined  with  matured  judgment  and  acknowledged 

State  of  the  Civil  talents  and  learning,  it  would  be  most  useful  in  my  judgment  to  associate  with  the  judges 
Service  0f  ,|m  Sadder  Courts  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces,  one  or  more  judges  appointed  by 

1-1  is  Majesty,  fur  the  purpose  of  better  superintending  and  of  improving  the  administration 
of  justice  and  of  the  police.  It  is  essential  that  this  infusion  of  a different  agency  should 
not  lie  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  tire  service,  and  with  its  just  and  fair 
prospects.  The  recommendation  is  made  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  we  have  already 
proposed  the  union  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  local  Government,  for  all 
purposes  of  legislation.  , 

21.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  contained  in  the  despatch  ot  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
two  other  ipiestions  were  submitted  to  the  Committee ; 

1st.  The  means  of  accelerating  promotion  by  inducing  the  retirement  of  senior  servants ; 
2dly.  The  best  mode  of  employing  the  junior  servants. 

22.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  a remedy  for  the  evil  contained  in  the  first  question,  which  is 
only  felt  in  Bengal,  where  there  are  more  than  20  pensions  in  arroar,  for  which  there  arc  no 
applicants,  while  in  Bombay  and  Madras  the  annual  appropriation  will  not  satisfy  the 
demand.  The  cause  is  in  the  great  debt  of  the  older  servants,  produced  by  habits  of  extra- 
vagance, which  never  existed  to  the  same  extent  in  the  other  presidencies,  and  the  effect  of 
winch  is  to  saddle  the  public  sorvicc  with  a perpetual  burthen  of  old  and  worn-out,  officers, 
and  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation  of  that  promotion  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.  In  the  last  year,  two  propositions  were  made  to  the  Honourable  Court  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  Civil  Annuity  Fund,  in  order  to  induce  incumbents  to  retire : first,  by 
increasing,  out  of  a part  of  the  accumulated  annuities,  the  amount  of  pension  to  those  entitled 
to  retire ; a proposition  of  the  equity  or  success  of  which  I should  be  very  doubtful ; 
secondly,  by  allotting  the  remainder  in  small  annuities,  to  those  officers  who  had  not  com- 
pleted their  period  of  service,  but  from  continued  bad  health  would  be  glad  to  return  to 
England.  For  this  latter  description  of  misfortune,  both  humanity  and  the  benefit  of  the 
service  would  urge  a provision,  not  only  for  the  present  occasion,  but  as  a general  regulation : 
for  the  sake  of  the  pension,  the  individuals  are  induced  to  haug  on,  continually  absent  from 
their  stations  and  doing  little  real  duty,  while  life  is  put  to  great  hazard,  and  excellent  service 
often  meets  with  a cruel  return. 

23.  But  if  some  measure  is  necessary  to  protect  the  fair  claims  to  promotion  of  our  own 
servants,  it  is  more  loudly  called  for  by  the  interests  of  this  vast  popidation.  If  wo  exclude 
the  natives  from  every  place  of  emolument  and  honour  in  the  country ; if  these  great  advan- 
tages are  conferred  upon  a privileged  few,  wc  arc  doubly  bound  to  alleviate  as  much  as 
possible  the  evils  of  this  monopoly,  aud  not.  to  allow,  for  the  mere  personal  advantage  of  the 
individual,  the  administration  to  be  encumbered  by  a mass  of  incapacity,  whether  proceeding 
from  ignorance  aud  idleness,  or  infirmity  of  mind  or  body.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie  will  give  great  aid  to  the  Government  in  providing  with  less  injury  to  the  public 
service  for  the  inefficient  seniors.  Whatever  a strict  and  severe  morality  may  dictate,  it  is 
impossible  in  practice  to  deprive  an  old  servant  of  his  offico,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  act 
of  delinquency,  only  because  he  is  useless,  and  to  consign  him  at  once  from  comfort  and 
wealth  to  the  comparative  beggary  of  an  officer  out  of  employ.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  plan  makes 
a fair  compromise  between  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  public,  and  enables  the 
Government  with  less  hesitation  to  perform  this  invidious  part  of  their  duty : but  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  plan  is  imperfect  as  a remedy,  because  it  supposes  the  continued  employment 
of  an  inefficient  individual,  and  only:mitigates  the  evil  by  placing  him  in  an  office  of  less 
responsibility.  But  there  are  men  in  the  civil  service,  and  in  high  situations,  who  are  totally 
unfit  to  ho  employed.  In  the  army,  these  cases  are  disposed  of  in  the  pension  mid  invalid 
lists,  according  as  they  mny  have  arisen  from  bad  and  vicious  habits,  or  from  causes  reflecting 
no  discredit  upon  the  character  of  the  individual.  It  would  he  easy  to  extend  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's plan  so  as  to  removo  both  these  occasions  of  great  obvious  public  injury. 

24.  Upon  the  second  question,  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  junior  civil  servants,  the 
Committee  are  divided  in  opinion,  the  majority  advocating  the  employment  of  assistants  in 
the  independent  management  of  some  branch  of  public  business,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  considering  the  registrar’s  court  as  the  best  school  of  instruction ; the  minority  asserting 
the  total  unfitness  of  young  men  of  immature  judgment,  without  experience,  and  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  customs,  manners,  or  language  of  the  country,  lor  the  administration  of 
civil  justice. 

25.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a young  man  can  become  a good  judge,  collector,  or 
magistrate,  only  by  the  repetition  of  his  own  bad  decrees,  by  making  bad  settlements,  or  by 
unjustly  flogging  and  fining  unfortunate  prisoners.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  knowledge 
of  law  and  judicial  practice,  or  of  any  other  science,  is  acquired  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  mode  of  elementary  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  sufferings  of 
others,  here  recommended,  was,  I believe,  compared  by  Mr.  Courtney  Smith,  nor  very  inaptly, 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  by  the  dissection  of  living  subjects:  but  this  proposition  of  the 
majority,  strange  as  it  will  to  many  appear,  is  nevertheless  in  perfect  accordance  with  actual 
practice,  and  would  probably  meet  the  convenience  and  wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
service ; the  seniors  finding  much  more  useful  and  manageable  their  native  omlah  and  English 
un  it  e rs,  and  the  junior  very  naturally  preferring  the  freedom  and  consequence  of  independent 
and  uncontrolled  command. 

26.  This  feeling  and  practice  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  45th 
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intelligent  officers  in  tlie  service:  “If,  ns  assistants,  they  be  not.  entrusted  with  some  

independent  branch  of  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  if  they  ore  subject  to  the  Appendix  (M.) 

caprice  of  a superior,  perhaps  of  inferior  ability  to  themselves,  and  the  question  whether  

business  shall  he  transferred  or  not  be  left  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  a sheristadar,  (28.)  Minute  of 
we  should  despair  of  seeing  the  assistants,  as  a body,  made  useful  to  the  State,  proportion-  Governor-.fjuiicnil ; 
ately  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  them;  aud  although  individual  collectors,  an  d individual  lONovcmber]831. 
magistrates  and  commissioners,  may  have  found  means  of  extracting  useful  service  from 
them,  through  the  terns  of  confidence  on  which  they  live  together,  the  example  will  not 
warrant  a reliance  on  such  a system  for  the  general  conduct  of  affairs;  nor  is  the  employ- 
ment so  given  by  superiors,  for  their  own  relief  and  in  the  spirit  of  confidence,  any  substi- 
tute for  the  independent  management  of  a civil  court,  under  rules  and  responsibilities 
declared  by  law.” 

27.  To  this  remark  the  minority  answer:  “ If  indeed,  as  would  seem  to  be  here  hinted, 
the  junior  members  of  our  body  are  to  be  coaxed  into  obedience,  it  is  high  time  that  a 
stricter  system  of  discipline  should  be  substituted  for  that  which  has  been  hitherto  in  force.” 

28.  The  result  of  all  my  investigation,  now  pretty  extensive,  and  very  earnestly  made,  into 
the  system  of  ouy  administration,  has  been  a conviction  that  its  main  delect  consist.-!  in  the 
absence  of  all  official  subordination,  in  the  equality  existing  betwecu  all  ranks,  nnd  in  the 
individuality,  if  I may  so  say,  of  every  public  functionary.  The  recommendation  that  I 
would,  in  conclusion,  the  most  strongly  urge  upon  the  Honourable  Court  is,  that  they 
would  confirm  and  persevere  in  the  system  long  since  recommended  by  them  to  the  Madras 
Government,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Munvo,  of  uniting  the  appointments  of 
collector  and  magistrate,  of  destroying  the  independence  of  each  other  ot'  every  officer 
employed  in  the  same  district,  of  making  the  collector's  a great  office,  consisting  of  deputy 
collectors  and  joint  magistrates  and  assistants,  subordinate  to  one  head,  and  acting  upon  the 
same  system.  The  public  will  then  be  saved  from  the  evils  of  a continually  occurring 
interregnum,  from  the  succession  of  perfect  strangers  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  district,  and 
from  the  undue  advantages  which  all  such  occasions  of  the  virtual  suspension  of  authority 
give  to  a corrupt  omluh.  This  arrangement,  gives  also  to  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  providing  a counterbalance  to  the  inefficiency  of  a chief,  by  aiding  him  with  subordinates 
of  superior  qualifications,  and  by  placing  under  the  correction  of  a strong  superior  the  idle 
and  the  weak.  It  is  in  a school  of  this  kind  that  young  men  will  be  best  trained.  A 
profound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  or  the  high  attainments  that  distinguish  English 
lawyers  aud  judges,  are  not  to  be  looked  for;  nor,  however  desirable,  are  they  indis- 
pensable; but  what  is  necessary  is,  that  those,  both  young  and  old,  who  have  the  decision 
of  suits,  whether  for  10  or  1,000  rupees,  and  who  ore  vested  with  the  powers  of  flue, 
imprisonment,  and  corporal  punishment,  should  have  served  their  apprenticeship ; should 
be  conversant  with  tire  manners  and  business  of  the  country ; and  that  their  opinions  should 
he  formed  upon  the  practice  and  greater  experience  of  their  superiors  hi  office. 

29.  Tliis  plan  is  in  the  course  of  introduction,  and  I will  not  deny  that  I think  it  will 
work  ill  at  first;  the  seniors  will  not  assert  their  authority,  uor  will  the  juniors  willingly 
submit  lo  control.  But  thoro  can  be  no  good  government  until  the  principle  can  he  firmly 
established:  and,  as  is  observed  by  the  minority,  “ to  this  end  it  is  only  requisite  that 
those  who  have  control  over  the  young  men  should  be  given  to  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  expect  at  their  hands  the  maintenance  of  a stricter  discipline ; and  that  they  will 
not  be  excused,  if  horn  any  mistaken  notions  of  lenity  they  tolerate  idleness  or  screen 
misconduct." 

Camp,  Teza  Mourec,  10th  November  1831.  (signed)  W.  C.  Bcntinck. 


(29.) — MEMORANDUM  by  Holt  Mackenzie,  Esq.  (without  Date  or  Signature,  but  (29.)  Mcmoran- 
prepared  in  1826).  dam  by  Holt 

That  the  mode  in  which  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  are  now  paid  is  opeu  to  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
objection.  Government  has  more  than  once  recognized ; mid  some  years  ago,  having  had 
occasion  to  notice  particularly  the  evils  resulting  from  the  frequent  translation  of  officers 
from  one  district  to  another,  I was  encouraged  to  submit  a plan  for  obviating  the  incon- 
venience. Different  things  occurred  to  prevent  me  from  maturing  any  scheme  ; but  having 
in  the  comparative  leisure  of  this  place  reverted  to  the  subject,  I now  submit  the  thoughts 
that  have  occurred  to  me. 

The  objections  referred  to  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads : — 

First,  That  the  salaries  of  the  different  offices,  which  in  some  departments  have  from 
various  causes  departed  widely  from  the  scale  adjusted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793,  are 
not  duly  proportioned  to  the  labour  and  responsibility  incurred ; and  that  the  emoluments 
attached  to  offices  involving  the  same  degree  of  labour  and  responsibility  are  not  uniform. 

Secondly,  That  there  is  no  distinct  provision  for  length  of  service. 

Thirdly,  That  the  subsistence  money  assigned  to  civil  servants  out  of  employ,  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  their  support. 

The  first  circumstance  has  necessarily  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  spirits  and  zeal 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  discharge  arduous  and  important  functions,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  positive  waste  of  the  public  money  in  the  excessive  remuneration  of  inferior  duties  • 
for  there  are  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country  and  of  our  body  obvious  considerations 
that  give  to  the  mere  pecuniary  reward  of  public  service  a peculiar  importance.  W e have 
here  no  permanent  residence.  Our  merits  and  demerits  are  little  known,  even  in  the  country; 
are  not  tlwtobil bfiiSipngithfe.^CS^i'al! tYith Llfohttip l awl liUteffy jBHgtiMfi olfPlh^il 
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spent  The  hast  service  is  but  rarely  recognized  even  by  the  Government;  it  is  never  (for 
the  exceptions  are  too  lew  to  deserve  notice)  rewarded  by  public  honours.  Our  rank  in 
the  country  is  settled  according  to  seniority ; that  which  we  shall  enjoy  in  England  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  fortune  wc  may  possess.  The  humblest  tradesman  who  retires  with 
a large  fortune  will  scarcely  recognise  at  home  the  superiority  of  those  whose  councils 
have  gained  or  secured  extensive  regions,  or  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  millions;  and 
probably  in  general  society,  now  as  of  old,  it  may  be  said,  “Eat  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores, 
est  lingua  fidesque,  sed  qundriugentis  sex  septem  millia  (lesiut,  plebs  eris. 

Were  the  overpaid  offices  always  reserved  for  the  seniors  of  the  service,  the  prodigality 
might  at  least  be  palliated;  but  still  much  of  the  mischief  would  remain ; and  I need  not 
observe  that  such  is  not  and  cannot  always  be  the  case.  Indeed  several  of  the  offices  in 
question  (salt  agencies,  for  instance)  require  activity  to  prevent  the  abuses  to  which  they 
are  particularly  open  ; and  the  largeness  of  the  salaries  having,  in  some  instances,  tempted 
old  and  infirm  men  to  undertake  duties  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left  to  young  and 
active  servants,  lias,  I am  convinced,  occasioned  to  Government  a loss  which  ten  times  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  allowance  drawn  would  not  compensate.  I speak  the  more  freely 
on  this  point,  because  though  I still  think  the  principle  of  subdividing  agencies  might  be 
very  profitably  pursued,  Government  is,  generally  speaking,  very  fortunate  in  the  present 
incumbents:  but  I have  clearly  in  my  recollection  more  than  one. agent  whose  resignation, 
had  the  public  purse  been  my  private  property,  I should  have  considered  it  an  act  ot  obvious 
prudence  to  purchase  by  a very  large  donation  ; satisfied  that  ten  lacs  of  rupees  would  not 
have  exceeded  a year’s  purchase  of  the  loss  sustained  through  inefficiency  of  control. 

But  the  most  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  unequal  distribution  ot  the  emoluments  of 
office,  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequent  changes  which  Government  is  consequently  compelled 
to  make  or  allow. 

In  the  Revenue  department,  for  instance,  many  of  the  districts  most  easily  managed 
yield  a large  amount  of  revenue  from  the  stamps  and  excise : the  former  is  realized  with 
little  or  no  trouble,  and  little  or  no  responsibility ; the  trouble  and  responsibility  incurred 
in  the  collection  of  the  latter  are  altogether  inconsiderable,  and  bear  no  certain  proportion 
to  the  amount  realized.  It  is  of  course  generally  an  object  with  the  revenue  servants  to  get 
appointed  to  the  districts  in  question ; and  a Governor-general,  anxious  to  distribute  the 
advantages  of  the  service  with  impartiality,  cannot  easily  resist  claims  founded  on  seniority 
or  merit,  though  satisfied  that  the  transfer  of  the  applicant  to  a new  district  is  attended 
with  detriment  to  the  public  interests : indeed,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  neglect  such  claims 
would  occasion  so  much  discontent  as  to  outweigh  the  evils  of  change.  Hence  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  officers  in  all  respects  well  suited  to  the  situations  they  hold,  are 
removed  to  others,  in  which,  even  if  equally  possessed  of  local  knowledge,  they  will  be  less 
useful  to  the  Government.  The  most  able  sometimes  seek  easier,  and  the  less  efficient  arc 
candidates  for  more  arduous  situations.*  It  is  always  very  difficult  to  placo  the  best  men 
where  the  highest  qualifications  are  required ; and  every  change  not  suggested  by  some 
such  special  exigency  necessarily  involves  many  and  serious  evils  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  people.  The  extent  of  those  evils  we  have  had  occasion  observe  more  closely  in 
visiting  the  different  districts : the  strangeness  of  the  judge  and  magistrate  or  collector  to 
those  of  whom  he  ought  to  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge;  his  ignorance  of  those  local 
peculiarities  of  soil,  climate,  population,  caste,  character,  distribution  of  property,  and 
institutions,  on  which  his  arrangements  for  the  management  of  his  district  must  hinge;  the 
opening  to  intrigue;  the  revival  of  long-settled  claims  and  disputes;  the  sudden  disruption 
of  plans  and  trains  of  investigation ; the  alarm  and  uncertainty  of  the  people  and  or  the 
native  officers;  the  mutual  misapprehensions  and  distrusts;  the  groundless  forfeiture  of 
long-established  claims  to  consideration : these  and  other  consequences  of  bringing  a new 
man  into  a district  constitute  a mass  of  evils  which,  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  describe ; 
they  seriously  aggravate  the  unavoidable  but  unfortunate  circumstances  which  estrange  us 
from  our  subjects ; they  generally  impair  the  strength,  efficiency,  and  popularity  of  our 
administration;  they  add  largely  to  the  pressure  of  business  under  which  our  officers 
groan  ; they  operate  seriously  to  injure  the  public  finances,  and  they  miserably  expose  to 
hazard  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  longest  life,  indeed,  spent  in  the  management  of  an  extensive  district,  would  still 
leave  air  English  gentleman  deplorably  ignorant  of  much  it  would  be  eminently  useful  to 
know ; and  it  would  be  well  if  this  circumstance  were  more  generally  and  constantly 
adverted  to.  A Dutch  or  German  gentleman  suddenly  called  upon  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  an  English  country,  would  be  expected  to  betray  throughout  life  innumerable  ignorances, 
and  to  fall  into  innumerable  errors  in  regal'd  to  the  community  : yet  be  would  have  spoken 
from  his  infancy  merely  a different  dialect  of  the  same  tongue ; he  would  liavc  been  instructed 
to  adore  the  same  God  in  the  same  manner;  he  would  have  been  taught  to  search  the  same 
Sacred  Volume  for  the  rules  of  life,  and  for  the  grounds  of  his  hopes  in  immortality;  he 
would  have  drunk  in  youth  at  the  same  fountains  of  ancient  genius ; his  thoughts  would 
have  been  shaped  after  the  same  models  of  taste,  and  their  cm-rent  directed  by  the  same 

maxims 


* O'10  instance  I recollect,  so  honourable  to  the  individual  that  I cannot  avoid  mentioning  it,  iu 
which  a gentlemen  cheerfully  undertook  the  charge  of  a disordered  district  at  a considerable 
pecuniary  sacrifice;  I mean  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Christian  from  Gorruckpoor  to  Agra;  but  1 
confess  I can  scarcely  justify  the  Government  for  so  availing  itself  of  his  public  spirit  and  dis- 
Wniosiesaj^thtltSseieblmeipUiei  disregard Fdf skits ^airraid  interests  too  far. 
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maxima  of  -wisdom ; the  same  precepts  and  the  same  examples  would  for  the  most  part  

have  guided  him  in  his  conceptions  of  decency  and  honour;  the  same  sciences  would  have  Appendix  (M.) 

fixed  his  notions  of  physical  and  moral  phenomena ; the  same  laws  would  have  prescribed  

the  general  principles  of  civil  and  international  right ; he  would  find  the  same  acts  providing  (29.) Memorandum 
nearly  for  the  same  wants  ; lie  would  mingle  in  all  the  social  enjoyments  of  private  life  ; he  by  Holt  Mackenzie, 
would  join  in  public  worship,  and  partake  in  most  of  the  acts  of  public  bodies  ; he  might  Esrl- 
form  the  closest  domestic  relations  with  those  of  his  new  country ; yet  still  the  foreigner 
would  prevail,  and  his  judgment  would  lie  received  with  ilistrust  on  the  simplest  municipal 
regulation.  Nay,  a citizen  of  the  same  country  would  be  expected  long  and  anxiously  to 
inquire  before  he  ventured  an  opinion  on  any  matter  foreign  to  his  ordinary  profession : 
experience  in  agriculture,  for  instance,  is  claimed  only  by  those  whose  daily  occupation  and 
dally  bread  it  has  been  for  a long  series  of  years.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  possession  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  is  so  often 
assumed,  or  for  the  apparent  indifference  with  which  the  means  of  lessening  our  palpable 
ignorance  are  too  generally  regarded?  What  would  be  our  feelings  if  subjected  to  the  best 
meant  blunders  of  a foreign  despot,  and  that  in  matters  touching  the  nearest  and  dearest 
interests  of  life?  With  what  sentiments  would  we  regard  the  arrival  of  a stranger,  armed 
with  so  much  power  for  good  or  evil,  with  new  plans,  new  prejudices,  and  new  retainers  ? 

Or  if  we  deplore  the  ignorance  which  the  best  informed  must  acknowledge,  and  which  the 
ablest  will  the  most  readily  avow,  how  comes  it  that  we  so  continually  sanction  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  evil  is  so  largely  aggravated,  and  by  which  the  benefits  of  local  expe- 
rience, purchased  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  best  miserably  defective,  are  sacrificed  or 
impaired  ? 

In  a word,  every  unnecessary  change  in  the  station  of  public  officers  seems  to  me  to  be  and 
to  be  felt  ns  a cruel  injury ; than  which  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that  Government  should 
more  strenuously  endeavour  to  avert ; and  in  proportion  as  the  existing  distribution  of  the 
emoluments  of  office  tends,  as  it  certainly  does  tend,  to  occasion  frequent  changes  that  would 
not  otherwise  occur,  it  must,  I think,  he  vegarded  as  the  catise  of  evils  far  more  serious  than 
one  is  at  first  sight  prepared  to  trace  to  such  a source, 

The  want  of  some  distiuct  provision  lor  length  of  service  is  also  to  a certain  degree  inju- 
rious to  the  public  interests,  by  occasioning  changes  that  would  otherwise  he  unnecessary ; 
since  it  certainly  sometimes  happens  that  officers  possessing  very  slender  qualifications  are 
appointed  to  new  situations,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  out  of  a compassionate 
consideration  for  the  narrowness  of  the  incomes  they  happen  to  enjoy,  or  in  deference  to  the 
principles  which  attach  to  seniority  the  right  of  promotion.  It  is  further  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  constitutes  one,  the  only  plausible,  ground  on  which  the  excessive  emoluments 
attached  bo  particular  offices  are  justified  and  maintained.  It  is  at  the  same  time  hurtful  to 
the  public  interests,  by  aggravating  the  discontent  which  supersession,  however  justly  incurred, 
must  occasion,  and  which,  though  it  may  produce  no  palpable  neglect  of  duty,  cannot  fail  to 
extinguish  that  zeal  on  which  the  spirited  discharge  of  public  functions  mainly  depends ; 
especially  in  a.  country  where  there  is  no  popular  voice  to  supply  the  excitement  of  public 
applause.  Independently  too  of  actual  supersession  or  slight,  there  is  something  melancholy 
and  discouraging  in  the  prospect  of  serving  for  a long  series  of  years  without  any  improve- 
ment in  rank  or  emolument ; and  in  some  cases  old  servants  have  really  been  kept  in  the 
receipt  of  allowances  from  which  they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  any  adequate 
provision  for  then  tiuuilies. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  subsistence  money  assigned  to  servants  out  of  employment,  I con 
sider  to  be  by  no'  means  a trifling  evil.  The  sum  allowed  will  do  little  more  than  pay  the 
rent  ol'  a house  in  any  healthy  situation  in  Calcutta  ; the  oldest  servant  is  then  worse  pro- 
vided for  than  the  young  writer  attached  to  the  College.  The  period  which  elapses  before 
suitable  employment  offers  is  frequently  considerable  ; in  the  interval  the  parties  are  often 
compelled  to  incur  debt  chargeable  Avitli  a heavy  interest,  and  subjected  to  much  distress  ; 
and  the  Government  must  be' proportionately  under  the  necessity  of  restoring  men  to  office 
with  a less  strict  scrutiny  of  qualifications. 

Advertin'--'  to  the  liberal  scale  on  which  sendee  is  paid,  and  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
finances,  I would  not  propose  to  subject  the  Government  to  any  new  charge,  with  the  view 
of  better  providing  for  individuals  iu  the  predicament  in  question.  Nay,  the  general  body  of 
the  service  will  certainly  gain  by  any  neAV  distribution  of  the  existing  alloAvances  wliich  shall 
meet  that  object ; all  are  liable  to  he  in  tlm  situation  of  a servant  out  of  employ,  and  the  loss 
and  embarrassment  of  the  individuals  greatly  preponderate  over  the  small  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  general  body  by  wliich  they  might  lie  prevented. 

The  correction  of  the  above  evils  is  the  object  which  I have  chiefly  had  in  view,  when 
considering  how  the  distribution  of  public  emoluments  may  best  be  arranged.  I have  assumed 
that  iu  a service  so  constituted  as  ours,  there  Avill  he  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  best 
offices  for  the  best  men  when  emoluments  are  duly  apportioned,  and  that  there  is  little  or  no 
room  for  patronage  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word.  The  experience  of  nearly  12  years 
justifies  mo  in  thinking  that  any  personal  gratification  Avhicli  the  dispensers  of  piiblic  employ- 
ment may  in  a few  instances  have  enjoyed,  from  the  opportunity  of  indulging  private  favour, 
is,  and  is  felt  to  be  of  little  or  no  consideration ; and  the  constantly  recurring  necessity  of 
weighing  the  pretensions  of  rival  candidates,  wliich  the  unequal  distribution  of  emoluments 
occasions,  is  a very  serious  cause  of  pain  and  c.mhaiTiissment. 

With  the  above  impressions,  it  lias  occurred  to  me  as  expedient  to  divide  the  allowances  of 
tlm  civil  service  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  shall  he  regulated  simply  by  a reference  to  the 
standing  of  the  individuals  ; the  other  shall  bo  attached  to  official  situation,  and  adjusted 
according  ersily  of  Southampton  l ibrary  Digitisation  Unit 
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In  distributing  the  first-mentioned  fund,  which  I shall  call  “allowance  of  rank,"  I propose 
to  consider  the  civil  servants,  under  the  rank  of  councillors,  as  divided  into  eight  classes. 
Of  the  senior  merchants,  i.  e.  gentlemen  who  have  served  1 1 years  or  upwards,  I constitute 
live  classes:  the  first,  containing  Nos.  from  5 to  38  of  the  civil  auditor's  list,  consists  of 
gentlemen  whose  period  of  service  exceeds  30  years;  the  second,  containing  .Nos.  39  to  72, 
consists  of  those  who  have  served  more  than  25,  but  less  than  30  years ; the  third  class  (Nos. 
73  to  143} , of  those  who  have  served  more  than  20,  hut  less  than  25  ; the  fourth  (Nos.  144 
to  212),  of  those  who  have  served  more  thau  15,  but  less  than  20  years  ; the  fifth  CNos.  213 
to  242),  of  those  who  have  served  less  than  1 5 : the  junior  merchants,  servants  of  from  eight 
to  11  years  standing  (Nos.  243  to  275),  form  the  sixth  class.  The  seventh  class,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  expedient  (for  reasons  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  others 
will  be  obvious  on  an  inspection  of  the  list)  to  extend  to  all  who  have  served  more  than  three 
years,  though  I have  thus  gone  two  years  below  the  rank  of  factor.  In  truth,  though  I have 
considered  it  right  to  attend  to  those  (somewhat  antiquated)  distinctions,  when  there  has  been 
no  reason  to  the  contrary,  I would  not  be  understood  ns  attaching  much  weight  to  them  ; 
for  they  have  their  origin  in  a state  of  things  very  different  from  the  present,  and  have  little 
practical  influence  on  the  interests  or  feelings  of  our  service,  or  on  the  measures  of  the 
Government  in  regal'd  to  it. 

To  the  first  class  I propose  to  assign  an  allowance  of  20,400  per  annum,  exclusively  of 
official  salary  ; to  the  second,  an  allowance  of  rupees  16,500  ; to  the  third,  rupees  12,000  ; 
to  the  fourth,  rupees  9,600  ; to  the  fifth,  rupees  8,400  ; to  the  sixth,  rupees  7,200  ; and  to  the 
seventh,  rupees  6,000.  All  below  servants  of  three  years'  standing,  including  students 
attached  to  the  College,  I consider  to  constitute  the  eighth  class,  and  propose  that  they  shall 
receive,  as  now,  rupees  4,800  and  3,600  respectively. 

The  separate  salaries  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  proper  to  be  attached  to  the  several 
offices  are  specified  in  the  annexed  Statement,  which  I have  purposely  confined  to  offices 
chargeable  on  the  territorial  revenue  of  Bengal. 

The  whole  arrangement  is,  of  course,  in  its  nature  to  a certain  degree  arbitrary.  We  have 
no  pronometer  (if  I may  coin  a word  for  the  occasion)  to  measure  the  intensity  of  official 
labour,  and  I have  been  generally  guided  by  the  scale  which  regulated  the  arrangements  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  where  it  could  be  applied,  and  where  there,  have  not  appeared  reasons  for 
departing  from  it ; hut  I doubt  not  that,  even  though  the  general  principle  be  approved,  the 
details  may  be  materially  amended. 

A few  explanatory  observations  only  appear  to  be  necessary  : the  statement*  will  for  the 
most  part  explain  itself.  First,  in  regard  to  the  allowances  of  rank,  though  the  proposed 
adjustment  of  them  has  been  the  result  of  a good  deal  of  thought,  I do  not  know  that  I can 
give  any  good  reason  for  the  particular  scale  assumed.  I have  endeavoured  so  to  regulate  it 
us  to  provide  for  the  junior  servants  adequate  means  of  support  in  the  early  part  of  their 
service,  even  though  they  shall  not  be  fortunate  in  early  promotion  ; and  to  secure  for  the 
senior's,  who  may  not  have  been  qualified  for  important  trusts,  a liberal  income  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  career. 

Although  in  the  first  instance  1 have  formed  the  classes  with  reference  to  periods  of  service, 
it  may  be  preferable  hereafter  to  assign  to  each  of  the  first  seven  a specific  number,  because 
I think  it  very  desirable  to  discourage  the  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  establishment  of 
covenanted  officers,  which  the  circumstances  of  our  situation,  and  all  our  natural  affections 
and  prejudices,  must  strongly  operate  to  promote. 

Under-  that  plan  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  keep  on  tire  list  servants  who  may  go 
home  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  India,  or  to  provide  for  their  resuming  their  place 
In  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  without  displacing  those  who  may  have  succeeded  to  them; 
but  in  either  way  no  difficulty  will  occur  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  scheme  that  may  be 
preferred,  though  of  course  periodical  revisions  may  he  necessary  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  service  may  alter.  I should  hope  that  before  long  the  whole  of  those  who  have  exceeded 
25  years’  service  may  be  brought  into  one  class. 

It  originally  occurred  to  me  as  desirable  to  increase  tire  allowances  of  the  eighth  class,  by 

assigning 


“ It  will  be  observed  that  I have  used  the  list,  furnished  by  the  Civil  Auditor  in  November  1825. 
This  is  the  latest  list  I find  among  my  records,  and  I do  not  imagine  that  the  alterations  which  have 
since  taken  placo  will  in  any  degree  affect  tire  principle  of  the  plan.  I have  not  therefore  thought  it 
worth  while  to  refer  to  the  presidency  for  another  list.  Li  (he  Judicial  brunch  (he  new  offices  ore  all 
such  ns  have  been  provided  for.  In  the  Revenue  branch  the  new  distribution  of  the  salt  chokees, 
which  have  now  been  attached  to  collectorsliips  and  other  offices,  will  require  arrangement : I should 
think  a separate  allowance  in  such  cases,  varying  from  7,100  to  3,600,  according  to  tho  number  of 
cliokees,  would  be  appropriate.  To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sulkcn  Golalis,  a salary  of  Rs.  1,800 
would  be  liberal.  To  tbe  Arracait  Commissioner  Us.  30,000,  to  (lie  Cliittngong  Salt  Agent  and  Col- 
lector Rs.  20,400,  and  to  his  Deputy  Rs.  8,400.  To  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  branch,  the  Kamghur 
office  ought  I think  to  stand  on  tho  footing  of  a provincial  judgeship.  To  the  Collector  and  Joint 
Magistrate  of  N.  Moradabad,  I would  propose  a salary  of  Rs.  18,000,  making  the  total  allowance  Us. 
25,200.  To  tho  Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  Territorial  and  Judicial  departments,  Rs- 
16,800  would  I think  be  suitable. 

On  the  whole  1 should  imagine  that  if  a statement  be  made  up  for  the  present  time,  it  will  ho  found 
(chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  office  of  third  Member  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and 
Opium,  hits  been  abolished,  nud  that  the  Hidgeleo  appointment  is  not  included  in  the  list)  a certain 
saving  will  bo  exhibited  beyond  wlmt  I have  assumed.  To  tho  Hidgeleo  appointment  there  should  be 
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assigning  to  all  young  writers  out  of  College  6,000  rupees,  and  to  the  collegians,  who  have  

the  advantage  of  quarters  in  Writers’  Buildings,  rupees  4,800  per  annum  ; but  on  further  Appendix  (M.) 

consideration  I have  thought  it  best  to  let  things  remain  ns  they  are.  It  is  true  that  in  

Calcutta  an  income  of  rupees  4,800  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  one  holding  the  (29.)Memorandum 

rank  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  to  the  youngest  member  of  a body  so  constituted  as  by  Holt  Mackenzie 

our  service,  if  wholly  unaided.  But  in  general  the  young  civilian  has  some  independent  Esq. 

funds  ; and  I f<5$r  that  an  increase  in  the  allowances  assigned  to  him  on  his  first  arrival, 

would  only  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  that  delusion  in  regard  to  the  pecuniary  advantages 

of  the  service,  which  is  one  main  cause  of  extravagance.  With  the  precautions  now  taken 

by  Government  to  prevent  debt,  it  seems  to  he  advisable  to  fix  the  income  of  the  young 

civilian  so  as  to  enforce  a certain  and  rather  strict  attention  to  economy ; and  it  appeal's  to 

me  probable  that  the  subsequent  increase  of  emolument  to  be  obtained  after  the  expiration 

of  the  third  year,  or  on  admission  to  any  of  the  offices  to  which  a distinct  salary  is  attached, 

will  be  better  appropriated  and  employed  by  the  young  civilian,  than  if  on  his  first  entrance 

into  the  country  a higher  allowance  were  assigned  to  him.  The  chief  ground,  however,  for 

the  conclusion  to  which  I have  come,  is  the  persuasion  that  the  interests  of  Government  and 

the  people  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  principle  which  has,  I believe,  been  adopted  at 

Madras  were  generally  followed  here  : I mean  that  of  requiring  every  civil  servant  to  spend 

three  years  in  the  Mofussil  after  being  detached  from  College,  and  if  those  years  were  really 

spent  in  the  situation  of  assistant.  The  appointment  of  young  men  to  Calcutta  offices  in 

the  first  years  of  their  service  is,  I think,  on  various  grounds  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  scarcely 

less,  I think,  to  he  regretted,  that  they  are  so  often  virtually  if  not  avowedly  entrusted  with 

independent  authority,  and  especially  with  the  power  of  the  whip  and  the  gaoL  The  effects 

of  the  early  admission  of  the  civil  servants  to  substantive  offices  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue 

departments,  strike  me  as  being  very  apparent  and  very  mischievous  ; it  aggravates  greatly 

the  necessary  defects  of  our  system,  in  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  it  still 

more  importantly  and  injuriously  affects  the  character,  temper  and  acquirements  of  the  civil 

servants.  The  majority,  even  of  our  best  men,  seem  to  me  to  betray  that  crudeness  and 

imperfection  of  knowledge  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  being  too  soon  thrown  into 

the  turmoils  of  public  life,  and  that  harshness  of  bearing  and  want  of  modesty,  in  their 

intercourse  -with  natives  and  persons  out  of  the  service,  which  the  premature  possession  of 

power  generally  induces,  and  for  which  the  finest  talents  and  the  noblest  purposes  cannot,  in 

the  public  sentiment,  atone. 

To  the  strength  of  the  Government  it  is  surely  of  very  great  importance  that  the  conduct 
of  our  public  officers  should  be  such  as  to  conciliate  affection  ; hut  for  this  purpose  it  is  nob 
enough  that  they  he  influenced  by  that  zeal  and  high  sense  of  honour  which  does,  I sincerely 
believe,  eminently  distinguish  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  : they  must  encourage  kind 
feelings  towards  the  people  ; they  must  know  and  take  an  interest  in  their  concerns  ; they 
must  temper  authority  with  gentleness ; they  must  think  modestly  of  themselves  and 
charitably  of  others ; they  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  and  guard  against  the  danger  of 
then-  giving  unintentional  offence;  and,  reflecting  on  the  necessary  offensiveness  of  a 
dominion  exercised  by  such  au  aristocracy,  they  must  constantly  be  on  the  watch  lest  they 
aggravate  the  evil,  or  omit  any  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  palliated. 

Now,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge,  disposition  and  principles,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  present  system  is  decidedly  unfavourable  ; and  that  they  are  likely  bo  be 
acquired  only  through  a scheme  which  shall  initiate  the  junior  member's  of  the  service  iu 
public  business,  under  the  close  control  and  immediate  direction  of  senior's  qualified  to 
command  their  respect  and  attachment,  and  which  shall  compel  them  to  obtain  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  concerns  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  before 
they  are  required  or  empowered  authoritatively  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

Three  years  does  not  appear  to  be  too  long  an  apprenticeship  for  so  important  and  difficult 
a profession®  ; and  the  line,  wherever  dr-awn,  seems  naturally  to  mark  that  distinction  which 
it  was  originally,  I imagine,  intended  to  draw  by  the  designations  of  writer  and  factor, 
though  applied  of  course  to  a different  and  far  less  dignified  and  responsible  description  of 
duty. 

The  adjustment  of  the  salaries  of  office  is  more  intricate  and  difficult.  I cannot  hope  that 
I have  hit  upon  a plan  free  from  objection ; and  indeed,  once  for  all,  I may  state  that  I 
submit  the  scheme  not  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  approved  and  adopted  (the  change 
could  not  of  course,  iu  any  event,  be  made  without  the  previous  authority  of  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Directors),  but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  general  subject. 

I shall  cheerfully  give  my  best  services  to  perfect  any  other  arrangement  that  may  ultimately 
he  thought  to  promise  greater  advantages. 

In  the  Judicial  department  I have  fully  maintained  the  present  scale  of  emoluments 
(considered  iu  the  aggregate),  because  I am  satisfied  that  they  are  far  from  excessive  in 
amount ; and  though  the  principle  of  the  scheme  requires  in  some  cases  a reduction  of  the 
emoluments  drawn  by  certain  servants  of  comparatively  low  standing,  yet  this  will  I hope 

be 


* In  the  Schedule  submitted  T have  been  guided  by  the  rankgiven  in  the  Civil  Auditor’s  lisl,  having 
no  other  document  immediately  at  hand  to  go  by : but  iu  applying  these  remarks,  1 would  refer  to 
actual  residence  and  employment  in  the  interior,  and  they  of  course  are  meant  to  include  noting 
appointments  ; the  question  being  as  to  the  authority  exercised,  not  the  tenure  by  which  it  i3  held.  Even 
however,  if  I had  the  means,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  correct  the  Schedule,,  the  precise 
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he  found  to  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  advantages  to  the  enjoyment  of  -which  they 

Appendix  (M.)  will  ultimately  vise.  Promotion  in  the  line  is  usually  so  regular,  that  no  individual  can  well 

suffer  by  an  arrangement  which  is  advantageous  for  the  general  body,  and  I do  not  of  course 

State  of  the  propose  that  the  scheme,  if  adopted,  should  affect  present  incumbents. 

Civil  Service.  Generally,  I may  observe,  that  the  plan  of  assigning  a separate  “ allowance  of  rank”  seems 
to  render  unnecessary  the  existing  differences  in  the  salaries  -of  the  several  judges  of  courts 
and  members  of  Boards,  and  this  I consider  to  be  one  essential  recommendation  of  the  scheme ; 
for  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  differences  in  question  are  injurious  to  the  public  service, 
not  only  in  causing  persons  to  he  uselessly  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
but  in  occasioning  the  introduction  of  a senior  or  judge  to  he  regarded  by  his  colleagues  with 
feelings  little  calculated  to  promote  that  harmony  and  zealous  co-operation  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  maintain  and  secure.  When  the  official  allowances  of  all  the  circuit  judges  are 
the  same  (and  the  only  difference  in  duty  being  favourable  to  the  ease  and  economy  of  the 
senior,  there  seems  to  me  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  existing  distinction,  unless  strictly 
applied  to  benefit  length  of  service),  it  is  nob  likely,  I should  hope,  that  the  arrangements  of 
one  year  will  be  annulled  hi  the  next,  and  that  judges  will  in  the  course  of  twelve  months 
have  to  apply  themselves  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  different  divisions  separated  by  an 
interval  of  a thousand  miles,  and  still  more  remote  from  each  other  in  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  people. 

In  proportion  as  our  empire  has  extended,  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  native 
court  have  necessarily  become  more  important  and  arduous  : to  them,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
he  essentially  necessary  to  assign  a very  liberal  rate  of  salary.  I trust  the  experiment  will 
never  be  made  of  establishing  at  a distance  from  the  Presidency,  and  from  Communication 
with  the  Government,  a court  vested  with  such  large  powers  as  the  Sudder  Dewanny  is'iznmub 
Adawlut,  whose  construction  of  the  law  is  conclusive,  and  whose  judgments  are  subjected  only 
to  the  check  of  an  appeal  to  His  Majesty  in  Council ; a check  which,  if  feeble  in  regard  to 
a court  stationed  in  Calcutta,  would  be  nearly  nominal  in  its  application  to  a tribunal  fixed 
at  a thousand  miles  up  the  country.  Nay,  I must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
arrangement  which,  in  oppsition  to  the  system  of  1793,  and  upon  general  principles  little 
applicable  to  this  country,  and  in  no  country  1 believe  strictly  applied,  has  operated  to  dis- 
join the  chief  judicial  authority  from  all  connexion  with  the  executive  government,.  I must 
further  question  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  judges  of  a court  vested  with  such  powers, 
when  the  exigency  was  merely  to  provide  for  the  comparatively  easy  duty  of  deciding 
criminal  or  civil  eases,  involving,  most  of  them,  mere  questions  of  fact.  We  may  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  indeed  if  the  service  shall  at  any  one  time  furnish  three  men  duly  quali- 
fied for  the  situation  of  a Sudder  judge  : nay,  were  I to  define  the  qualifications,  I should  ho 
forced  to  conclude  that  we  must  generally  look  in  vain  for  n single  individual  so  gifted  ; for 
to  the  establishment  of  anything  like  a system  of  law  worthy  of  England,  it  is  plain  that 
qualifications  of  the  rarest  description  should  belong  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  control 
and  direct  the  judicial  offices. 

Should  it  lie  determined  to  place  a part  of  the  Sudder  judges  on  the  footing  of  deputies  or 
vice-agents,  and  to  confine  the  powers  of  general  control  and  special  appeals  to  a smaller 
number  (an  arrangement  which  I think  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  character  of 
the  court),  it  would  not,  I conceive,  he  necessary  to  assign  to  the  officers  vested  with  such 
restricted  powers  so  large  a salary  as  I have  proposed.  An  allowance  equivalent  to  that 
which  I thought  adequate  for  the  members  of  Boards  would,  I conceive,  suffice ; and  of 
course,  in  this  case,  as  in  regard  to  the  Boards,  the  amount  of  salary,  in  so  far  as  it  is  adjusted 
with  a view  to  the  general  competition  of  the  department,  may  properly  he  reduced,  as  the 
situations  are  made  to  hear  a larger  proportion  to  the  candidates:  the  prizes  being  mors 
numerous,  the  value  of  each  should  naturally  fall. 

Ill  the  first  class,  which  in  the  list  in  question  includes  two  fixed  and  one  officiating  judge, 
the  aggregate  allowance  of  each  of  the  former  will  he  rupees  50,800,  in  the  second  class 
rupees  52,800,  and  in  the  third  rupees  48,000. 

The  aggregate  allowances  of  the  judges  of  the  provincial  courts  exceed,  it  will  be  seen, 
those  now  received  by  them.  The  advantage  belongs  to  the  junior  judges;  and  this  has 
appeared  to  me  desirable,  because,  when  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  the  circuit  is  con- 
sidered, these  officers  seem  to  lie,  comparatively  speaking,  underpaid.  Whether  the  office  ho 
so  constituted  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  so  large 
and  expensive  an  establishment,  is  a question  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  now  to  discuss 
at  length  : .1  shall  only  remark  generally  that  they  do  not  appear  to  provide  sufficiently  for 
the  speed}1-  and  regular  delivery  of  the  gaols ; and  that,  as  civil  tribunals,  they  do  not  seem 
to  stand  so  high  in  general  estimation  as  to  make  me  sure  tlmt  much  advantage  is  derived 
from  their  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Of  the  judges,  and  judges  aud  magistrates,  it  seems  advisable  to  equalize  the  official 
salaries,  which  I propose  to  fix  at  18,000  rupees,  leaving  of  course  the  aggregate  emoluments 
of  individuals  to  depend  on  their  standing  in  the  service.  Those  of  tho  third  class  of  civil 
service,  which  includes  a large  number,  will  under  the  proposed  arrangement  have  aggregate 
emoluments  equal  to  the  highest  scale  now  drawn,  viz.,  sicca  rupees  30,000  per  annum.  In 
the  fourth  class  they  will  receive  27,600;  and  in  tho  fifth  (which  now  contains  Beven, 
drawing  on  an  average  26,000  rupees),  26,400. 

Hie  existing  distinction  in  favour  of  the  Western  Provinces,  I propose  to  set  aside  : there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  it  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  on  that  of  labour  and 
exposure  to  the  climate,  the  Bengal  zillahs  might  possibly  claim  an  excess  of  emoluments. 

jj3ef(Hstdalda4mHgp  -Woifld  be  difficult 
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now  to  say  why  Behai*  and  Benares  should  have  different  scales,  and  Benares  and  Sehavun-  

pore  the  same.  Appendix  (M.) 

Under  the  above  plan  the  official  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder,  Provincial  and  

Zillah  courts  (36,000,  21,000  and  18,000  rupees’),  will  bear  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  (29.)Memorandum 
to  each  other  as  the  allowances  now  assigned  to  them  respectively.  by  Holt  Mackenzie 

In  regard  to  the  allowances  assigned  to  the  other  judicial  officers  no  particular  remark  Estl* 
appears  to  be  necessary. 

To  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Revenue  I propose  to  assign  a salary  of  30,000  rupees, 
making  the  aggregate  allowance  of  the  highest  class  50,400,  and  of  the  lowest  42,000.  In 
the  middle  class,  to  which  most  of  the  members  belong,  the  allowance  will  be  rupees  46,800, 
and  the  average  of  the  three  (rupees  46,400)  differs  from  that  now  drawn  by  the  lower 
Board  of  Revenue,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  standard,  in  the  trifling  sum  only  of  rupees 
266.  On  the  whole,  there  is  an  average  deduction  of  about  1,800  rupees,  which  appears  to 
be  folly  justified  by  the  great  increase  wliicli  lias  of  late  yeai*s  been  made  to  the  number 
of  Boards. 


If  indeed,  as  I am  now  disposed  to  tliink  advisable,  the  officers  of  control  employed  in 
the  interior  shall  hereafter  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  commissioners,  acting  under  the 
general  direction  of  a Presidency  Board  (and  especially  if  the  duty  shall  he  combined  with 
that  of  the  judges  of  circuit),  a modification  of  allowances  would  become  necessary;  and 
since  to  the  General  Board  many  details  now  thrown  upon  Government  would  naturally 
belong,  the  allowances  of  its  members  might  very  properly  be  rated  higher  than  those 
assigned  to  the  existing  Boards. 

A notion  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  in 
selecting  persons  for  Boards  and  other  offices  of  control,  Government  might  derive  much 
advantage  from  a distinct  reference  to  the  subordinate  functionaries  interested.  Individuals 
would  doubtless  very  often  over-rate  their  own  pretentions  ; but  in  regrnd  to  the  relative 
merits  and  claims  of  others,  I believe  our  service  would  be  found  to  come  to  a very  fair 
decision,  with  a just  advertence  both  to  seniority  and  to  general  qualifications.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  would  be  found  combined  with  a reasonable  consideration  for  length  of 
service,  and  a natural  repugnance  against  subjection  to  the  authority  of  a junior,  a very 
decided  desire  that  the  higher  offices  of  the  service  should  be  filled  by  superior  men,  really 
capable  of  clkecting  and  controlling,  and  influenced  only  by  au  honest  zeal  for  the  public 
good  ; and  the  votes  of  the  judges  or  collectors  of  nny  division,  relative  to  the  selection  of 
the  individual  to  he  placed  over  them,  would,  I am  disposed  to  think,  afford  to  the  Governov- 
genei*al  better  means  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of  candidates  than  are  now  within  his  reach. 
The  plan  would  have  the  obvious  advantage  of  affording  a complete  answer  to  nny  complaint 
of  supersession  ; and  the  more  I reflect  on  the  subject,  and  especially  on  the  painful  duty 
which,  when  vacancies  in  such  offices  occur,  now  devolves  on  the  Govern  or-general  and  his 
confidential  advisers,  the  more  I am  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  scheme  (though  at  first  sight 
it  may  appear  rather  wild)  would  practically  be  found  productive  of  many  solid  advantages. 
In  such  cases  I can  say  positively  that  patronage,  in  the  sense  of  personal  favour  to  individuals, 
is  never  thought  of;  and  as  Government  might  still  reserve  not  only  a veto,  but  the  actual 
appointments,  I do  not  conceive  that  its  authority  would  in  any  degree  be  weakened  : at  the 
same  time  the  measure  would,  I conceive,  be  calculated  to  lin.ve  very  happy  effects  on  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  service,  correcting  especially  the  tendency  which  the  existing 
Bystem,  when  most  mildly  and  impartially  administered,  has  to  produce  waywardness  or 
indolence  in  the  discharge  of  our  public  duties. 

The  reference  to  the  officers  interested  might  be  best  made  by  a letter  addressed  to  each 
individual,  requesting  him  to  send  by  return  of  post,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Governor- 
general,  the  names  of  those  civil  servants,  to  the  number*  of  , whom  be  might  consider 
best  qualified  for  tire  vacant  office,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  be  might  consider  them 
deserving  of  preference,  and  apprising  him  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  insert  his  own  name 
in  any  part  of  the  list  he  might  judge  proper. 

But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand : the  collectors  of  land  revenue  in  the  Western 


Provinces  it  appears  to  be  dearly  advisable  to  put  on  a footing  with  the  judges  and  ma- 
gistrates ; for  their  duties  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  less  arduous  or  important.  They  are 
generally  of  the  same  standing,  and  in  responsibility  they  stand  pre-eminent. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces  the  functions  of  collectors  are  obviously  much  leas  responsible 
and  difficult ; and  for  them,  therefore,  when  not  charged  with  magisterial  duties,  I consider 
a salary  of  12,000  rupees  to  be  ample.  The  same,  I propose  for  collectors  of  customs  in  the 
interior : and  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  official  salary,  the  older 
collectors  will,  with  the  addition  of  the  allowance  of  rank,  obtain  a very  liberal  income, 
considerably  exceeding  wliat  is  actually  drawn  by  several  mentioned  in  the  list. 

The  only  objection,  indeed,  that  has  occurred  to  me  against  the  measure  of  placing  the 
allowances  of  collectors  in  Bengal  and  Behar  on  a lower  scale  than  those  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  is  the  risk  thereby  incurred  of  introducing  into  the  latter  officers  insufficiently 
qualified.  But  this  need  not,  I trust,  he  regarded  as  a very  formidable  objection,  unless  we 
suppose  on  the  part  of  Government  a very  culpable  degree  of  inattention  ; aud  in  truth,  the 
labour  of  a collector’s  life  in  the  unsettled  districts,  superadded  to  the  danger  of  disgrace 
in  failing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  will  probably  be  found  to  counteract  in  a great 
measure  the  temptation  of  6,000  rupees  a year.  Certainly  if  the  Boards  do  their  duty  to  the 
country,  and  if  the  Government  peremptorily  require  as  a part  of  that  duty  the  honest 
developement  of  ascertained  disqualification,  the  risk  will  he  speedily  reduced  to  wliat  is 
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some  degree  over-paid,  for  such  I conceive  the  opium  and  salt  agencies  to  he,  though  the 
pecuniary  trust  incident  to  the  disbursement  of  large  sums,  but  feebly  checked,  certainly 
requires  special  consideration  ; and  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  salt  agencies  the  unhealthiness  of 
climate  should  have  its  weight.  These  offices,  though  requiring  activity  and  integrity,  do 
not  seem  to  demand  the  same  qualifications  as  are  necessary  for  judges  and  magistrates,  or 
collectors  who  have  to  make  settlements,  and  might  with  advantage  be  considered  open 
to  collectors  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  ns  well  as  to  officers  in  the  Customs,  Salt,  and  Opium 
departments.  The  provision  made  for  seniors  will  enable  Government  much  more  decidedly 
to  resist  the  claims  of  persons  wanting  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  the  temptation  to 
seek  the  appointments  in  question  will  he  lessened : hut  I confess  this  is  the  part  of  the 
plan  I am  most  dissatisfied  with. 

The  Cnttack  collectorship  I have  of  course  ranked  with  those  best  paid,  and  it  has  like- 
wise appeared  to  he  right  to  place  in  that  class  the  collectorship  of  Benares  ; hut  in  regard 
to  these,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  remaining  offices,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
Statement. 

The  chief  assistants  in  the  territories  to  which  the  regulations  do  not  extend,  appear  to  have 
duties  not  less  important  and  laborious  than  those  of  judges  and  collectors  in  the  Western 
Provinces  ; for  though  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  tracts  under  their  control  is  generally 
less  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  the  combined  duties  of  all  departments. 

Political  residents  I have  left  on  their  present  footing  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  Cuttack  commssiouer,  and  other  mixed  officers  of  that  grade,  it  has  appeared  to  he 
proper  to  place  on  the  footing  of  the  Boards  of  Revenue,  in  any  permanent  scheme  ; tem- 
porary exigencies  should  he  met  by  special  arrangements. 

The  Cumaon  office  stands  on  a level  with  that  of  a judge  and  magistrate  ; Ajmere  and 
Bliopaul  I have  ranked  higher,  with  reference  to  the  existing  salaries,  rather  than  to  any 
clear  perception  of  the  propriety  of  what  I suggest ; and  it  would  indeed  he  preposterous  to 
hope  that  in  a matter  turning  so  much  on  mere  questions  of  degree,  I should  have  in  all  or 
even  in  the  majority  of  cases  hit  upon  what  will  be  approved ; it  will  be  enough  if  the  whole 
scheme  be  not  rejected,  which  I trust  it  will  not  be  without  serious  consideration,  merely 
because  various  detailed  objections  may  occur. 

The  secretaries  to  Government  I have  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  judges  of  the 
Suddcr  Court.  In  the  highest  class  they  will  receive  56,400,  or  1,400  rupees  above  what  is 
now  drawn  by  the  chief  secretary  ; in  the  lowest  class  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  found, 
rupees  46,400  ; the  average  in  the  list  in  question  is  rupees  50,300  ; the  actual  average  is 
rupees  51,250.  The  arrangement  now  proposed,  providing  for  an  increase  of  emolument 
with  length  of  service,  will  afford  a favourable  opportunity  of  discontinuing  the  senseless  and 
injurious  distinction  of  chief  secretary.  Government  will  no  longer  be  embarrassed  in  the 
selection  of  the  persons  best  qualified  for  the  several  departments,  by  a consideration  of  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  those  immediately  attached  to  it,  or  compelled  to  make  special  distinc- 
tions which  cannot  fail  to  he  attended  with  more  injurious  consequences. 

Your  Lordship  has  frequently  expressed  your  wish  that  the  office  of  chief  secretary  did 
not  exist,  and  the  recent  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  appear  to  me  to  vender  a change 
particularly  desirable  ; for  whilst  there  was  a fixed  rule  the  inconvenience  was  trifling,  Under 
the  rule  in  favour  of  seniority,  no  man  worthy  of  the  situation  of  secretary  to  Govern- 
ment would  dream  of  objecting  to  the  choice  of  a senior  secretary,  whose  appointment  was 
in  his  judgment  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Government  of  which  he  formed  a part : even 
on  the  score  of  mere  personal  comfort,  the  first  consideration  is  to  have  colleagues  whom 
the  service  and  community  respect.  Under  an  absolute  rule  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
secretary,  a senior  servant  might  take  office  under  hhn  without  any  personal  degradation  ; 
the  conditions  being  fixed  and  general,  there  is  no  room  for  individual  distinction,  and  none 
consequently  for  the  reasonable  indulgence  of  individual  feeling  : hut  under  the  preseut 
system  there  must  he  a constant  struggle  with  the  pride  (the  honest  pride)  both  of  the 
actual  incumbents  and  of  the  candidates  for  office.  Nor  let  it  he  thought  that  those 
who  on  principle  avoid  solicitation,  and  are  silent  under  the  decision  of  Government,  are 
necessarily  satisfied  because  they  do  not  complain  : on  the  contrary,  they  are  probably  those 
who  will  feel  most  deeply  any  implied  slight ; and  there  must  he  no  ordinary  exertion  of 
virtue  if  the  slight  is  not  met  by  feelings  which  ought  certainly  to  have  no  place  in  the  breast 
of  one  holding  so  high  and  confidential  an  office. 

I am  tempted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  more  distinctly  than  I have  yet  seen 
done,  the  essential  change  which  the  extension  of  our  empire,  and  other  circumstances,  have 
wto light  in  the  condi  tion  of  the  secretaries  to  Government  j beenuse  I believe  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  trust  any  man  with  the  powers  they  virtually  possess  without  avowed  and 
well-defined  responsibility,  and  because  the  form  of  conducting  public  business  is  calculated 
to  induce  very  erroneous  conceptions,  But  the  subject  would  lead  me  into  a long  disquisi- 
tion, from  which  I should  probably  find  it  difficult  to  escape  without  proposing  some  rather 
extensive  alterations  in  the  scheme  of  the  Supreme  Government  itself ; and  I am  afraid  I 
shall  already  have  exhausted  patience,  and  gained  for  myself  the  character  of  an  incorrigible 
schemer. 

I shall  only  therefore  remark  generally,  that  the  circumstances  must  he  regarded  as  fully 
justifying  the  scale  of  allowances  I have  proposed,  and  might  indeed  suggest  even  a higher 
rate.  I hope  that  I may  he  permitted  to  add,  that  I speak  without  scruple  of  a body 
to  which  I belong ; not  only  because  I do  not  propose  that  the  plan,  if  adopted,  should 
apply  to  personal  incumbents,  hut  because  by  the  time  the  decision  of  the  Honourable 
Court  is  likely  to  be  obtained  upon  it,  my  connection  with  the  country  will  be  nearly 
'tteffised  bv  ilio  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 

I shall 
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I shall  not  extend  this  Note  by  going  into  any  further  detail  hi  regard  to  particular  

offices ; I request  that,  in  judging  of  the  plan,  distinct  reference  may  be  had  not  only  to  the  Appendix  (M.) 

general  abstract,  but  to  the  detailed  list,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the  

allowances  of  rank  may  be  borne  in  mind,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  emoluments  of  any  of  (29.) Memorandum 
the  offices  held  by  junior  servants  have  beeu  inexpediently  curtailed.  hy  Holt  Mackenzie , 

I have  not  of  course  overlooked  the  objection  that  the  proposed  plan  has  not  the  udvan-  t'sq' 

tage  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  system  of  remunerating  by  conunissioa  on  certain 
branches  of  Our  receipts : in  truth,  I believe  that  the  extent  of  that  advantage  has  been 
over-rated;  and  it  is  certainly  very  imperfectly  secured  by  the  existing  system,  under  which 
commission  is  assigned  indifferently  on  the  whole  collections,  whether  the  amount  is  to  be 
traced  to  accidental  circumstances,  to  general  measures  of  the  Government,  to  the  exertions 
of  former-  functionaries,  or  to  the  merits  of  the  pr-esenfc  incumbent. 

In  lieu  of  that  system  I would  propose,  that  besides  the  fixed  salary  of  office,  all  collectors 
and  others  employed  in  the  Revenue  department  should  he  entitled  to  a commission  at  a 
liberal  rate  on  all  sums  realized  by  them  from  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue,  in  excess 
of  the  amount  realized  in  tire  three  years  preceding  their  appointment,  unless  where  Govern- 
ment shall  see  fit  specially  to  order  otherwise.  By  this  means  a further  inducement  will  be 
held  out  to  the  continuance  of  officer's  in  the  same  situations,  and  an  active,  zealous  and  able 
man,  selected  by  Government  to  introduce  reform  where  things  may  have  been  ill-managed, 
will  reap  the  just  reward  of  his  exertions. 

Further,  it  would,  I think,  be  expedient  to  let  it  be  generally  known,  that  any  one  rrot 
being  secretary  to  Government,  or  a member  of  a Board  in  the  department  to  which  the 
matter  belongs,  who  may  suggest  to  Government  the  means  of  introducing  any  general 
improvement  in  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  or  of  making  any  saving  of  useless  expense, 
shall,  on  his  suggestion  being  adopted,  he  held  to  be  entitled  to  a pecuniary  remuneration 
equivalent  to  that  assigned  to  officers  by  whom  lands  illicitly  held  free  of  assessment  are 
resumed,  viz.  25  per  cent,  or  one  year's  receipt  or  saving. 

I suggest  the  above-mentioned  exception,  because  the  functionaries  in  question  should, 
judge  impartially  of  all  schemes,  with  due  consideration  for  the  comforts  of  the  people  and 
the  general  weal,  not  less  than  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the  fisc;  and,  if  anything,  it  would 
be  well  to  check  the  eagerness  which  a revenue  secretary  must  have  for  increased  collections. 

But  in  the  case  of  inferior  officers,  or  of  persons  not  officially  concerned,  I should  anticipate 
nothing  but  good  from  the  stimulus  in  favour  of  that  unpopular  but  most  indispensable 
establishment,  the  Exchequer. 

I have  purposely  excluded  from  consideration  tire  offices  in  tire  Commercial  department, 
not  only  because  they  do  not  form  a charge  on  the  territorial  revenue,  but  because  in  other- 
respects  they  are  quite  distinct ; and  I fear  that  in  proposing  any  plan  regarding  them  I 
should  be  particularly  liable  to  error.  The  plan,  however,  if  approved  at  all,  can  easily  he 
extended;  and  certainly  the  present  system,  on  which  commercial  servants  are  paid  with 
reference  to  the  sums  disbursed  by  them,  seems  to  me  to  be  radically  vicious  : for  the  trade 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  cheapness  with  which  it  can  furnish  its  staple  commodities ; 
and  when  I reflect  on  the  extraordinary  enhancement  which  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  one 
important  article,  silk,  I confess  I cannot  divest  myself  of  the  apprehension  that  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  have  not  been  always  those  best  calculated  to  secure  that  important  object. 

In  this  case  the  manufacturer’s  of  England,  not  less  than  the  commerce  of  India  and  the 
trade  of  the  Honourable  Company,  are  vitally  interested. 

It  once  occurred  to  me,  that  the  commercial  residents  might  advantageously  be  required 
to  provide  for  sale  in  Calcutta  a certain  quantity  of  the  same  goods  as  are  pm-chased  by 
them  for  consignment  in  England,  and  that  their  commission  on  the  whole  investment  might 
then  very  properly  be  adjusted  witli  reference  to  the  profit  accruing  on  the  Calcutta  sales ; 
but  circumstances  prevented  me  from  prosecuting  the  subject,  and  in  this  remote  region  I 
cau  now  only  throw  out  the  idea  generally. 

It  cannot,  I imagine,  be  denied  that  no  trifling  evils  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of 
Government  commercial  establishments  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; and  that  if  the  Com- 
pany could  purchase  an  equally  good  investment  in  Calcutta  at  the  same  cost,  the  country 
would  gain  greatly  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  above  plan  will  have  this  additional 
advantage,  therefore,  that  it  will  bring  more  distinctly  to  issue  the  extent  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  present  system  ; and  if  the  scheme  succeeds  to  any  considerable  extent  it 
will  operate  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  investment,  since  the  goods  sold  in  Calcutta  would  of 
course  bear  their  proportion  of  a.ll  fixed  charges. 

As  to  the  financial  result  of  the  plan  now  submitted,  I would  obsex-ve  that  my  immediate 
object  has  been  to  maintain  the  average  emoluments  of  the  service  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
their  present  scale  ; and  when  it  is  obsex-ved  that,  after  providing  for  gentlemen  out  of  em- 
ployment an  income  exceeding  their  present  receipts  in  the  sum  of  rupees  the  differ- 

ence between  the  expense  that  would  he  incurred  tinder  the  proposed  plan,  and  the  charges 
actually  incurred,  amounts  only  to  rupees  on  a disbursement  of  rupees  or 

less  than  one  per  mille,  I may  claim  to  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  attaining  that 
object. 

Should  the  public  exigencies  unfortunately  require  a reduction  in  the  emoluments  assigned 
to  the  civil  servants,  -which  however,  if  all  departments  unite  in  proper  efforts  to  secure  the 
due  realization  and  the  economical  use  of  the  public  resources,  will  not,  I trust,  be  necessary, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  could  be  carried  much  nxox-e  equitably  nud  less  objection- 
ably into  effect  after  the  system  I have  now  submitted  was  established ; but  that  is  a purpose 
I have 

to  secure  other  and  more  important  advantages. 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Civil  Servants  of  Bengal,  under  the  Rank  of  Councillors,  with  the 
Allowances  of  suoli  as  are  chargeable  to  the  Territorial  Revenue  of  the  Presidency  • according 
to  the  Civil  Auditor’s  List  of  the  1st  November  1825.  ’ ° 


No. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


5 Senior  J udge  Provincial  Court  of  Benares  - 

6 Ditto  Member  Board  of  Trade 

7 Collector  Government  Customs  Cawnpore  - 


8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Senior  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Patna 
Commercial  Resident  Cossimbazar 
Ditto  ....  Soonamooky 
Senior  Judgo  Provincial  Court  Bareilly 
Ditto  - Moorshedabad  - 
J.  Money,  out  of  employ  (Commercial) 

Chief  Judgo  Sudder  Dcwauny  Adawlut 
Ditto  - Court  of  Appeal  Dacca 
Second  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
Bareilly. 

Senior  Member  Board  of  Revenue  Ceded 
Provinces. 

Postmaster-general  - 
Commercial  Resident  Etawali  ... 
Senior  Member  Board  Revenue  Lower 
Provinces. 

Commercial  Resident  Jungypoor 
Puisne  Judge  of  Sudder  Dewnnny  Adawlut 
Mr.  Williams,  out  of  employ  (Commercial)  - 
Second  Judge  Court  of  Appeal  Dacca 
Suit  Agent  at  Bullooali  and  Chittagong 
and  Collector  of  Bullooah. 

Second  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Anneal 
Patna. 

Superintendent  of  Stamps  ... 
Opium  Agent  Malwa  - 
Collector  Government  Customs  Allahabad  • 
Second  Member  Board  of  Revenue  Ceded 
Provinces. 

Collector  of  Backergunga  - 
Ditto  of  Moorshedabad 
Governor  of  Bombay  - 
Second  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
Moorshedabad. 

Mi-.  Paxton,  out  of  employ  - 

Salt  Agcut  Cuttack  South  Division  - 

Collector  of  Benares  - 

Officiating  Puisne  Judge  of  Sudder  De- 
Wanny  Adawlut. 

Collector  of  Calcutta  . 

Commercial  Resident  Hurripanl  - 
Senior  Member  Board  of  Customs,  Salt 
and  Opium. 

Puisne  Judge  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  - 
Commercial  Resident  Commcrcolly  - 
Collector  of  Cawnpore  - - 

Second  Judge  1W  Court  Appeal  Benares 
Commercial  Resident  at  Rndnugore,  &c. 
First  Judge  Court  of  Appeal  Calcutta 
Senior  Member  Bonrd  of  Revenue  Western 
1 rovi  rices. 

Third  Member  of  Board  of  Revenue  Wes- 
tern Provinces. 

Commercial  Resident  Benares,  &c.  and 
Opium  Agent, 
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Income,  ex- 
clusive of 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Total 

Temporary 

Allowance 

Salary 

of 

and  Aggregate 
Allowance 

of 

of 

Proposed 

and 

PoDk. 

Office. 

Emoluments 

Fees  paid  hy 
Individuals. 

45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

35,871 

24,000 

12,000 

36,000 

including  per- 
sonal Allov- 

””45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

50,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

60,000 

24,000 

36,000 

60,000 

45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

55,000 

24,000 

30,000 

54,000 

61,385 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

55,000 

24,000 

30,000 

54,000 

_ 





55,000 

2-1,000 

36,000 

60,000 

40,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

50,934 

24,000 

27,600 

51,600 

40,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

33,588 

24,000 

12,000 

36,000 

60,000 

22,556 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

24,000 

12,000 

36,000 

50,000 

18,000 

30,000 

48,000 

21,771 

18,000 

12,000 

30,000 

26,243 

18,000 

12,000 

30,000 

40,000 

18,000 

24,000 

42,000 

3,906 

18,000 

. 

18,000 

30,384 

18,000 

25,200 

43,200 

42,564 

18,000 

18,000 

36,000 

42,000 

18,000 

24,000 

42,000 

37,632 

18,000 

12,000 

30,000 

55,000 

18,000 

30,000 

48,000 

55,000 

18,000 

36,000 

54,000 

32,628 

18,000 

18,000 

36,000 

40,000 

18,000 

24,000 

42,000 

45,000 

18,000 

24,000 

42,000 

60,000 

18,000 

30,000 

48,000 

40,000 

18,000 

30,000 

48,000 

24,214 

9,000 

24,000 

33,000 

other  moiety 
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Civil  Depart- 
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Opium  Agent  Behnr  - 
Deputy  Collector  Government  Customs  Fur- 
ruckabad. 

Second  Member  Board  of  Customs.  Salt  and 
Opium. 

First  Commissioner  Fort  St.  George  - 
Commissioner  in  Cuttack  . 

Resident  at  Hydrabad  .... 

Third  Judge  Provincial  Court  Appeal  Patna- 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government  - 
Superintendent  Western  Salt  Chokies  - 
Sub-Treasurer 

Third  Judge  Provincial  Court  Appeal  Benares 
Collector  of  Burdwan  - 

Third  Judge  Provincial  Court  Appeal  Dacca- 
Secretary  to  Government  Judicial  Depart- 
ment. 

Collector  of  Dinagepoor  - 
Resident  and  Commissioner  Delhi  Territories 
Second  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
Calcutta. 

Second  Member  Board  of  Revenue  Lower 
Provinces. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Mymensing 
Salt  Agent  and  Collector  24  Purgunnahs 
Second  Member  Board  of  Revenue  Western 
Provinces. 

Fourth  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
Benares. 

Fourth  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  Patna 
Collector  of  Government  Customs  Meerut 
^ and  Collector  of  Land  Revenue  Delhi. 

Collector  of  Inland  Customs  Calculta  - 
Third  Member  Board  of  Revenue  Western 
Provinces. 

77  I Sub- Export  Warehousekeeper  ... 

78  Third  Judge  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  Cal- 
cutta. 

Puisne  Judge  of  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adnwlut. 

Third  Judge  Provincial  Courtof  Appeal  Bareilly 
Fourth  Judge  - - ditto  - - Dacca 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Saharunpore 
Resident  at  Nepaul  - 
Agent  Governor-general  N.  E.  Frontier  Ben- 
gal and  Civil  Commissioner  Rungpoor. 

Third  Judge  Provincial  Court  Appeal  Moor- 
shedstbad. 

Third  Member  Board  Revenue  Ceded  Pro- 
vinces. 

Additional  Allowance  - 
Secretary  to  Government  Secret  and  Poli- 
tical Department. 

Collector  Government  Customs  Agra  - 
Collector  of  Shahjehanpoor  ... 

Resident  Lucknow  ..... 

Judge  of  I-Iooglily  - 
Superintendent  Police  of  Benares  and  Bareilly 
Fourth  JudgeProvincialCourt  of  Appeal  Bareilly 
Ditto  - ditto  - Moorshedabad 

Senior  Member  Mofussil  Special  Commis- 

Commercial  Resident  at  Surilah  ... 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Furruckabad 
Mr.  Gordon  (out  of  employ)  ... 

Puisne  Judge  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

100  Salt  Agent  Tumlook  - 

101  | Superintemlant  Salt  Chokies  Beliar  - 

Mi\  Clarke  (out  of  employ)  ... 

(445.— I.)  r>u 
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Income,  ex- 
clusive of 
Temporary 
and  Aggre- 
gate Al- 
lowance, and 
Fees  paid  by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Rank. 

Proposed 

of 

Office. 

Total 

of 

Proposed 

Emoluments. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18,000 

24,000 

18,000 

6,000 

24,000 

50,000 

18,000 

30,000 

48,000 

- - Cha 

•ged  to  Ma 

55,000 

14,400 

30,000 

14,400 

81,600 

14,400 

24,000 

14,400 

36,000 

14,400 

9,600 

14,400 

24,000 

14,400 

24,000 

14,400 

12,000 

14,400 

24,000 

14,400 

36,000 

50,400 

20,688 

14,400 

12,000 

1 4,400 

93,600 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

45,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44,400 

26,000 

14,400 

18,000 

14,400 

27,600 

14,400 

30,000 

44,400 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

35,000 

14,400 

14,400 

24,000 

18,000 

32,400 

27,000 

14,400 

18,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44,400 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

55,000 

14,400 

36,000 

50,400 

40,000 

14,400 

24,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

14,400 

18,000 

14,400 

45,600 

14,400 

30,000 

44,400 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

40,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44,400 

6,000 



50,000 

14,400 

36,000 

50,400 

47,870 

14,400 

12.000 

14,400 

18,000 

32,400 

14,400 

66,000 

28,000 

14,400 

18,000 

14,400 

30,000 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

14,400 

24,000 

40,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

30,000 

14,400 

18,000 

14,400 

- — 

14,400 

36,000 

50,400 

40,746 

14,400 

25,200 

19,381 

14,400 

9,600 

24,000 

n private  trade. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Present 
Income,  ex- 
clusive of 
Temporary 
and  Aggre- 
gate Al- 
lowance, and 
Pees  paid  by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Rank. 

of 

Office. 

Collector  of  Furruckabad  - - - - 

Its. 

29,388 

Its. 

14,400 

Its. 

18,000 

Special,  as  Superintendant  Resources 

6,000 

— — 

6,000 

Ditto,  as  Collector  of  Customs  - 

3,600 

— — 

3,600 

Fourth  Judge  Provincial  CourtAppcalCalcutta 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Dacca  ... 

28,000 

12,000 

1 8,000 

Junior  Member  Mofussil  Special  Commission 

40,000 

12,000 

21,000 

Commercial  Resident  Bauleah  ... 

— 

— 



Collector  of  Sea  Customs  Calcutta 

36,000 

12,000 

24,000 

Collector  of  Cuttack  ----- 

10,000 

personal. 

30,672 

12,000 

18,000 

Judge  of  Chittagong  ----- 

24,000 

12,000 

18,000 

Collector  of  Jnanpo.e  .... 

23,628 

12,000 

18,000 

Ditto  Tipperah  ...... 

19, 60S 

12,000 

12,000 

Ditto  Midnapore  ..... 

21,504 

12,000 

12,000 

Superintendant  of  Salt  Chokies 

7,947 

— _ 

7,200 

.Superintendant  of  Police  in  Calcutta,  Dacca, 

45,600 

12,000 

30,000 

Accountant-general  - 

44,400 

12,000 

30,000 

Collector  of  Snliarunpoor  .... 

25,452 

12,000 

18,000 

Ditto  Allvgliur  ------ 

27,612 

12,000 

18,000 

Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Sarun  - 

28,000 

12,000 

18,000 

Collector  of  Etawah  ----- 

26,820 

Ditto  Allahabad  ..... 

40,608 

12,000 

Junior  Member  Board  of  Trade  - 





Collector  of  Sylhet  - 

21,360 

12,000 

12,000 

Special  Duties  ..... 

10,200 

- _ 

10,200 

Deputy  to  Opium  Agent  Bebar  ... 

16,497 

12,000 

6,000 

J udge  and  Magistrate  Moorshedabad  - 

30,000 

12  000 

18,000 

Ditto  Tipperah  ...... 

28,000 

12,000 

18,000 

of  late  Nabobs  of  Carnatic. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Gliazeeporc 
Import  Warehousekeeper  - 
Collector  of  Government  Customs  Mirzapoor 
Commercial  Resident  Malda  ... 
Judge  and  Magistrate  Allnliabad- 
Salt  Agent.  Jessore  Division  - 
Judge  and  Magistrate  Shahabad  - 
Collector  of  Gliazeeporc  - 
Judge  and  Magistrate  Barelly  - - - 

Ditto  Beerbhoom  ..... 
Third  Member  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and 
Opium. 

Judge  of  the  Jungle  Mehals  - 
Agent  Governor-general  S.E.  Frontier 
Collector  of  Sarun  ..... 

Deputy  Opium  Agent  .... 
Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bhngulpoor  - 
Judge  of  Zillah  Nuddea  .... 
Collector  of  Government  Customs  Moorshe- 
dahad. 

Secretary  to  Government  Territorial  Depart- 
ment. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Goruckpoor 
Deputy  Accountant-general  and  Accountant 
Military  Department. 

Collector  of  Land  Revenue  and  Customs 
Hooghly. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Allyghur  - 
Superintendent  of  Eastern  Salt  Chokies,  and 
Collector  of  Customs  Dacca. 

Collecior  of  Shalmbad  .... 

Deputy  Opium  Agent  .... 
Collector  of  Agra  ..... 
Judge  of  Rungpoor  - 
Agent  Governor-general  Moorshedabnd 
lliird  Commissioner  for  Settlement  of  Debts 
ol  late  Nabobs  of  Carnatic. 

Collector  of  Tirhoot  - - - . . 

Deputy  Opium  Agent  .... 
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28,000 

4-5,000 

30.000 
24,4-58 

28.000 
26,910 

30.000 
28,009 
4-0,000 

21.000 

50.000 

16,853 

28.000 
28,000 
35,965 

50.000 

30.000 
33,600 


30.000 
28,077 

24,108 
4-, 785 
27,4-80 

26.000 


12,000  | 18,000 
Commercial. 

12,000  | 12,000 


12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
J 2,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 


12,000 

12,000 


12,000 


12,000 

, 12,000  .... 
Charged  to  the  Nizam’s  funds. 
- Ditto  to  Madras. 


18,000 

25,200 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

30.000 

18.000 
80,000 
12,000 

6,000 

18,000 

18,000 

12,000 

36.000 

18.000 
21,600 


12,000 

6,000 

18,000 

18,000 


Proposed 

Emoluments. 


m. 

32,400 

6,000 

3,600 

38,4-00 

30.000 

36.000 


30.000 

30.000 

30.000 

24.000 

24.000 
7,200 

4-2,000 

42.000 

30.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 

30.000 

24.000 

10,200 

18.000 
30,000 
30,000 


30.000 

24.000 

30.000 
37,200 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 

30.000 

42.000 

30.000 

42.000 

24.000 

6,000 

30.000 

30.000 

24.000 

48.000 

30.000 
33,600 


30,000 

31,200 


24.000 

6,000 

30.000 
30,000 


8,400 


12,000 

6,000 
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1 56  I Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  • 

157  | Resident  Indore  and  Agent  Governor-general 
Malwa. 

Collector  of  Moradnbad  .... 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Cawnpore 
Secretary  Board  ol  Revenue  Lower  Provinces 
Judge  and  Magistrate  Cuttack  ... 

Ditto  Mirznpore  - 
Collector  of  Beliar  . 

Ditto  Jessore  - 

Judge  ot  Zilluli  Court  of  Jessore 
Judge  and  Magistrate  S.  D.  Bundleeund 
Ditto  Zillah  Court  Rajesliahic  ... 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and 
Opium. 

Superintendent  Ajmere,  and  Political  Agent 
Joudpore. 

Commercial  Resident  Golagore,  Santipore,  &c. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  N.  D.  Bundleeund  - 
Political  Agent  - 

172  Collector  of  Nuddca  - 

173  | Judge  and  Magistrate  Midnaporo 
Ditto  Zillah  Court  of  Agra  ... 

Special  Duty 

Commissioner  and  Agent  Governor-general 
in  S.  & N.  Territories. 

Sub -Accountant-general  and  Accountant  Re- 
venue and  Judicial  Department. 

Collector  of  Meerut  ..... 

178  I Commissioner  Kemaoou  and  Gurhwal  - 

173  | Collector  of  Mymensing  .... 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Burd wan  ... 

Collector  of  Bareilly  ..... 

Ditto  Goruckpore  ..... 

Judge  of  Dewanny  Adawlut  Zillah  Purnea  - 
J udge  and  Magistrate  Patna  City  Court 
Judge  of  Dewanny  Adawlut  Tirhoot  - 
Collector  of  Saswan  ..... 

Mint  Master  at  Calcutta  ... 

Collector  of  Saidabad  .... 

Ditto  of  Boolundsheher  .... 

Deputy  Collector  Sen  Customs  Calcutta 
Collector  of  Itungpoor  .... 

Magistrate  ditto  ..... 

First  Reg*  Zillah  Court  Meerut,  and  Joint 
Magistrate. 

Commercial  Resident  Rungpoor  ... 

Mr.  Hobliouse  (out  of  employ)  ... 

Collector  of  Patna  ..... 

Judge  and  Magistrate  suburbs  of  Calcutta, 
and  Suprrintei.dant  of  Gaol  at:  Allipore  - 
Judge  and  Magistrate  Zillah  Beliar 
Reg1  of  Bareilly  Zillah  Court  and  Joint, 
Magistrate  Sliajehanpoor. 

Mr.  Sutherland  (out  of  employ)  - 
.1  edge  and  Magistrate  Dncca  Jelalpore 
Mr.  Millet  (out  of  employ)  ... 
Accountant  Commercial  and  Marine  De- 
partment, and  Auditor  Commercial  Ac- 
counts. 

Judge  of  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Magistrate 
at  Etawah. 

204-  Collector  of  Purneah  - 
205  | Collector  of  Government  Customs  and  T.  D. 

Patna. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Juanpoor 
Collector  of  Beerbhoom  .... 

Collector  of  Rajsliahce  .... 

Mr.  Dick  (out  of  employ)  - 
Superintendent  Midland  Salt  Chokies  - 

^ Pn)ucd  image  digitised  by  die  llmi^iflsSy  uf  Si 


Income,  ex- 
clusive of 
Temporary 
and  Aggro- 
gate  Al- 
lowance, uni 
Pees  paid  by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Hank. 

Proposed 

Salary 

of 

Office. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

96,624 

8,400 

81,600 

27,792 

8,400 

30,000 

8,400 

S.400 

28,000 

8,400 

30,000 

8,400 

28,000 

8,400 

12,000 

8,400 

12,000 

8,400 

18,000 

8,400 

18,000 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

8,400 

14,400 

36,000 

8,400 

24,000 

30,000 

8,400 

12,000 

_ _ 

12,000 

22,236 

8,400 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

30,000 

8,400 

18,000 

6,000 

— _ 

6,000 

50,000 

8,400 

30,000 

27,600 

8,400 

18,000 

26,652 

8,400 

18,000 

30,240 

S,400 

18,000 

8,400 

12,000 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

8,400 

18,000 

25,020 

8,4-00 

1 8,0C0 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

28,000 

8,401) 

18,000 

25,416 

8,400 

18,000 

36,000 

8,400 

18,000 

24,672 

8,4-00 

18,000 

8,400 

18,000 

21,700 

8,400 

9,600 

23,772 

8,400 

18,000 

6,000 



12,000 

8,400 

6,000 

_ 

- - - 

In  privale  trade. 

24,600 

8,400 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

12,000 

8,400 

6,000 

_ _ _ 

In  privale 

rade. 

27,000 

8,400 

18,000 

3,906 

S.400 

_ _ 

14,400 

8,400 

6,000 

32,000 

8,400 

18,000 

24,51 6 

8,400 

12,000 

23,737 

7,200 

12,000 

28,000 

7,200 

18,000 

12,74-9 

7,200 

21,203 

7,200 

12,000 

3,906 

7,200 

_ 

19,923 

7,200 

9,600 

Proposed 
I Emoluments. 


90,000 

26.4- 00 
26,100 
22,800 
26,400 
26,400 

20.4- 00 

20.4- CO 

26.4- 00 
26,400 

26.400 
22,800 

32.400 


26,400 

12,000 

20,100 

26,400 

26.400 
6,000 

38.400 

26.400 

26,4-00 

26.400 

20.400 
26,4-00 

26.400 
26,400 
26,400 
26,4-00 
26,4-00 
26,400 
26,400 
26,400 
26,400 
18,000 

26.400 

14.400 


20.400 

26.400 

26.400 

14.400 

26.400 
8,400 

14.400 


20,400 

19.200 

25.200 

19.200 
19,200 

7,200 
16,800 
'(continued') 
iploti  l ibrary  Digitisation  Unit 
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Appendix  (M.) 

State  of  the  Civil 
Service. 


No. 


211 

212 

213 

214. 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 


222 

223 

224 

225 


226 

227 


229 

230 

23 1 

232 


233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

23S 

239 

240 

241 


243 

244 

245 

246 

247 


248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 
25<; 
257 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Collector  of  Banda  - 
Judge  and  Magistrate  City  Court  Moorshe- 
dalmd. 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - 24  Pergunnahs  - 
Political  Agent  Bhopaul  - 
Deputy  Collector  Government  Customs  and 
T.  D.  Benares. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Meerut  - 
Collector  of  Bhaugulpore  - 
Principal  Assistant  Southern  Division  Delhi 
Territory. 

Judge  of  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Magistrate 
Zillah  Backergunj. 

Collector  of  Dacca  - 
Judge  of  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  Magistrate 
Zillah  Sylhet. 

Secretary  to  Government  Persian  Department 
Head  Assistant  Western  Division  Delhi  Terr1, 
Judge  and  Magistrate  Dinagepoor 
Sub-Secretary  Board  of  Revenue  Lower 
Provinces. 

Magistrate  of  Hooghly  .... 
Registrar  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Southern  Division  Bundlecund. 
Secretary  Board  of  Revenue  Western  Pro- 
vinces. 

Salt  Agent  Northern  Division  Cuttack 
Judge  and  Magistrate  City  Court  Benares  - 
Magistrate  Zillah  Court  Tirhoot 
Superintendent  or  Law  Suits  and  Remem • 
brancer  Legal  Affairs. 

Secretary  to  Special  Commission 
Secretary  Board  of  Revcuue  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 

Registrar  City  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Patna. 

Judge  and  Magistrate  Central  Division  Delhi 
Territory. 

Sub-Secretary  and  Accountant  Board  of 
Revenue  Western  Provinces. 

Collector  of  Khoorda  and  Joint  Magistrate 
of  Western  Provinces. 

Sub-Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  Pillibheet 
Magistrate  and  Collector  Ramghur  - 
Assistant  Salt  Agent  for  Jessore  Division  - 
Head  Assistant  in  the  First  Northern  Divi- 
sion Delhi  Territory. 

Registrar  Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut  Adawluts. 

Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Jungle  Mehals  - 
Deputy  Registrar  Sudder  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut  Adawluts. 

Magistrate  of  Jessore  .... 
Assistant  to  Salt  Agent  Cuttack  - 
Sub-Secretary  Board  of  Revenue  Central 
Provinces. 

Magistrate  of  Chittagong  - 
Principal  Assistant  Agent  Governor-general 
S.  & N.  Territories. 

Mr.  Millet  (out  of  employ) 

Sub-Collectorand  Joint  Magistrate  Mozuffur- 
nugger. 

Magistrate  at  Nuddea  . 

Registrar  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Uimlwnn. 

Deputy  Collector  Goruckpore  ... 
Magistrate  of  Purnea  - 

Mr.  Wyatt  (out  of  employ) 

DePuty  Collector  Government  Customs 
Ghazeepore. 


Income,  ex- 
clusive of 
Temporary 
and  Aggre- 
gate Al- 
lowance,  and 
Fees  paid  by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Rank. 

Proposed 

Salary 

of 

Office. 

Total 

of 

Proposed 

Emoluments. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Its. 

Rs. 

27,936 

7,200 

18,000 

25,200 

28,000 

ditto 

ditto 

25,200 

24,000 

ditto 

ditto 

25,200 

30,000 

ditto 

20,400 

27,600 

12,327 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

30,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

14,712 

ditto 

12,000 

19,200 

18,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

24,000 

ditto 

ditto 

25,200 

23,358 

ditto 

12,000 

19,200 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

48,000 

ditto 

24,000 

31,200 

18,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

28,000 

ditto 

ditto 

25,200 

9,600 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

19,200 

ditto 

9,600 

16,800 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

9,600 

24,000 

ditto 

34,400 

21,600 

24,468 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

28,000 

ditto 

ditto 

25,200 

19,200 

ditto 

9,600 

16,800 

24,000 

ditto 

14,400 

21,600 

3,600 

_ 

3,600 

3,600 

24,000 

7,200 

14,400 

21,600 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

9,600 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

14,400 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

18,797 

ditto 

8,400 

15,600 

22,748 

ditto 

18,000 

2.5,200 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

18,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

24,000 

ditto 

14,400 

21,600 

22,848 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

15,600 

ditto 

7,200 

44,400 

19,200 

ditto 

9,600 

16,800 

9,600 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

9,600 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

19,200 

ditto 

9,600 

16,800 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

2,930 

ditto 

_ 

7,200 

18,168 

ditto 

8,400 

15,600 

19,200 

ditto 

9,600 

16,800 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

9,600 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

19,200 

6,000 

9,600 

15,600 

2,230 

ditto 

_ _ 

6,000 

13,185 

ditto 

6,000 

12,000 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Income,  ex-  Appendix  (M.) 

elnsive  of  Proposed  Proposed  Total 

Temporary  Allowance  Salary  of  (29.')  Memorandum 

TWr  of  Of  Proposed  b y Holt  Mackenzie, 

F^paidby  1{ank-  0ffioc-  Emoluments.  Sq‘ 

Individuals. 


Registrar  to  (lie  Zilluli  Court  of  Beerbhoom- 
Deputy  Collector  Government  Customs  and 
T.  D.  Meerut. 

Registrar  Allahabad  and  Joint  Magistrate 
Tuttehpore. 

Ditto  of  Blmgulpore  and  ditto  of  Moonghyr 
Deputy  Collector  of  Calpee  ... 
Head  Assistant  Central  Division  Delhi  Terry 
Sub-collectorand  Joint  Magistrate  at  Etnwah 
Registrar  of  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Cavvnpore. 

Principal  Assistaat  A.  G.  G.  S.  & N. 
Territories. 

Registrar  Civil  Court  Rajshayo  and  Joint 
Magistrate  Bugorali. 

Sub-Collector  of  Sirpnor  and  Joint  Magistrate 
Registrar  Zillab  Court  of  Meerut 
Assistant  Collector  Moradnbad  - 
First  Assistant  Collector  Sea  Customs  Cal- 
cutta. 

Additional  Registrar  Tinperab  Zillah  Court 
and  Joint  Magistrate  Nonkhalee. 

Registrar  City  Court  of  Dacca  - 
Deputy  Collector  Cawnpore  ... 
Joint  Magistrate  - 
First  Assistant  Resident  Catmandhoo  - 
Head  Assistant  Board  of  Customs  Salt  and 
Opium  and  Superintendent  Salt  Golubs 
Sulkeea. 

Registrar  of  Jounpore  and  Joint  Magistrate 
Azimgurb. 

Registrar  of  Civil  Court  and  Joint  Magistrate 
Snbarunpoor. 

Registrar  of  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  Ma- 
gistrate Goruckpoor. 

Second  Registrar  of  Civil  Court  and  Assistant 
Magistrate  Moradabad. 

F.xtra  Assistant  Resident  Hydrnbad  - 
Assistant  Commercial  Resident  Cossimbnxnr-  - 
Registrar  Zillnli  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Etnwah. 

Assistant  Judge  and  Magistrate  Morndabad- 
First  Assistant  to  Registrar  Court  of  Suilder 
Devvnnny  and  Nizamut  Adawluts. 

Registrar  of  Dinagepore  and  Joint  Magis- 
trate Malda. 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  Board  of  Re- 
venue Lower  Provinces, 
i Secretary  to  Civil  Commissioner  Delhi 
i Assistant  Centre  Division  Delhi  - - - 

Assistant  to  Civil  Court  of  Assistant  Magis- 
trate of  Jungle  Melials. 

! Assistant  to  Salt  Agent  24 > PergunnnliB 
! Joint  Magistrate  Zillah  Midnapoor 
I Registrar  of  Zillab  Court  at  Behar 
5 First  Assistant  to  Secretary  Board  of  Reve- 
nue Western  Province. 

) Registrar  of  Zillah  Court  of  Nuddea  - 
J Assistant  Secretary  Board  of  Revenue 
Western  Province. 

3 Assistant  Salt  Agent  Tumlook  - - - 

9 Registrar  24  Pergunnnlis  and  Joint  Magis- 
trate at  Barnsut. 

0 Deputy  Collector  and  Joint  Magistrate  at 

Ballasore. 

1 Registrar  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 

trate Agra. 

Special  ------ 

2 Principal  Assistant  A.  G.  G.  S.  & N.  Terri- 


6,000  | ditto  | - - | 

- Commercial  Department,  i 
8,400  I 6,000  I 2,400 
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Appendix,  (M.) 
State  of  the  Civil 


303  I 
304- 

305 

306 

307 

30S 

309 

310 


APPOINTMENTS. 


345 

3-16 

347 


Secretary  to  Commissioner  Pegue  and  Ava  - 
Deputy  Collector  of  Banda  ... 
Assistant  Superintendent  Police  Division  of 
Benares  and  Bareilly. 

Assstant  to  Secretary  Board  of  Revenue 
Western  Provinces. 

Registrar  Zillali  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Tipperali. 

Second  Registrar  City  Court  of  Benares 
Head  Assistant  Export  Warehousekeeper  - 
Registrar  Zillali  Court  of  Shnlinbad 
Head  Assistant  to  Accountant-general 
Registrar  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  Magis- 
trate Ghnzeepore. 

Registrar  Zillali  Court  of  Mirzapoor  - 
Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector 
Midnapore. 

Sub-Collector  Be'ah  - - - - - 

Second  Registrar  Zillali  Court  and  Assistant 
Magistrate  Allahabad  - 
Registrar  of  Civil  Court  Tirhoot  - - - 

Registrar  of  Civil  Court  Non  hern  Division 
Butidlecund. 

Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  Persian 
Department. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 
Hooglily. 

Second  Registrar  Zillali  Corn  t of  Blingulpoov 
First  Assistant  Secretary  Board  of  Revenue 
Central  Provinces. 

Registrar  of  City  Court  JToorsIiedabnd 
Second  Assistant  to  Resident  Muhva 
Rujpootnnn. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector 
Monrsheilabad. 

First  Assistant  Secretary  to  Government 
Secret  and  Political  Department. 

Registrar  of  Civil  Court  and  Assistant  to 
Magistrate  of  Suburbs  of  Calcutta. 
Assistant  to  Sub-Trensurer 
Second  Assistant  to  Accountant-general 
Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector 
Mymensing. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector 
Nuddea. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector 
.lessors. 

Second  Assistant  to  Registrar  of  Sudder 
Dewnnny  and  Nizamut  Adavvluts. 

Second  Judge  of  City  Court  of  Bcnnres 
Second  Registrar  Sudder  Station  Jounpore- 
Second  Assistant  to  Export  Warehousckcepei 
Assistant  to  Registrar  Sudder  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut  Adawluts. 

Assistant  to  Secretary  to  Government  Persian 
Department. 

Assistant  to  Collector  of  IJidjelee 
Dit:o  - to  Secretnry  to  Board  of  Revenue 
Central  Provinces. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  24  Pergiinuahs 

- ditto  - and  to  Collector  Go- 
ruckpore. 

Assistant  io  Magistrate  of  Dacca  Jellnlpore- 
Uittn  - to  Political  Agent  and  Superin- 
tendant  Ajmere. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector 
Buvdwan. 

Assistant  to  Secretary  to  Civil  Commissioner 
Delhi. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 
Bailor. 


Income,  ex- 
clusive of 
Temporary 
and  Aggre- 
gate Al- 
lowance. and 
Fees  paid  by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Bank. 

Proposed 

of 

Office. 

Us. 

Its. 

Its. 

25,000 

6,000 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

9,120 

ditto 

3,600 

4,800 

ditto 

- - 

7,200 

ditto 

2,400 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

8,400 

ditto 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

8,4-00 

ditto 

2,4-00 

ditto 

ditto 

4,800 

ditto 

- 

12,497 

ditto 

7,200 

ditto 

2,400 

ditto 

ditto 

8,400 

ditto 

ditto 

15,600 

ditto 

7,200 

4,800 

ditto 

- - 

8,400 

ditto 

6,000 

ditto 

dilto 

7,200 

ditto 

6,000 

ditto 

4,800 

ditto 

- - 

9,000 

ditto 

2,400 

7,200 

ditto 

ditto 

12,000 

ditto 

9,600 

ditto 

4,800 

4,800 

- - 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

7,200 

ditto 

2,400 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

Commercial. 

4,800 

4,804 

- - 

7,200 

ditto 

2,400 

4,800 

dilto 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

ditto 

ditto 

- _ 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

ditto 

ditto 

- - 

lampion  1 

irary  Digi 

satioTi  Uti 

Total 

of 

Proposed 

Emoluments. 


Its. 

20,100 

12,000 

9,600 

6,000 

8,400 

ditto 

8,400 

12,000 

8,400 

ditto 

6,000 

12,000 

8.400 

ditto 

ditto 

13,200 

6,000 

5.400 
ditto 

ditto 

6,000 

ditto 

8.400 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

7,200 

ditto 

4,800 

7,200 

4,800 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
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No. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Present 
Income,  ex- 
[ elusive  of 
Temporary 
and  Aggre- 
gate Al- 
lowance, and 
Fees  paid  by 
Individuals.  ( 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Rank. 

Proposed 

of 

Office. 

Total 

of 

Proposed 

Emoluments. 

348 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 

Its. 
4-, 800 

Rs. 

4,800 

Hs. 

Its. 

349 

Slialmbnd. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 

ditto 

350 

Barcil  y. 

Attached  to  die  College  - 

3,600 

3,600 

351 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 

4,800 

4,800 

- _ 

352 

Furrucknbad. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 

ditti 

ditto 

353 

City  Court  of  Patna. 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  and  to  Collector  of 

ditto 

ditto 

354 

Alligurlt. 

Assistant  lo  Secretary  Board  of  Revenue 

355 

Central  Provinces. 

Junior  Assistant  to  Commissioner  and  to 

ditto 

356 

A.  (j.  U.  S.  and  N.  Territories. 

Attached  to  the  College  .... 

3,600 

3,600 

357 

Assistant  to  Magistrate  at  Bal'd  wan 

ditto 

4,800 

_ - 

35S 

Assistant  to  Collector  of  Bhagulpoor  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— - 

ditto 

359 

Assistant  to  Collector  and  to  Magistrate 

4,800 

4,800 

— - 

ditto 

360 

Moradabnd. 

Ext  a Assistant  to  Registrar  Sudder  Dewannv 

ditto 

ditto 

361 

and  Nizamut  Adawluts. 

Extra  Assistant  to  Resident  Hydrabad- 

ditto 

ditto 

_ 

ditto 

362 

Attached  to  the  College  - 

3,600 

3,600 

_ — 

3,600 

363 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

364 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

365 

Ditto  - - ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto 

_ - 

ditto 

366 

Diito  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

367 

Ditto  - - ditto  - - - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

368 

Ditto  - - ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto 

_ _ 

36.9 

Ditto  - - ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

370 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

371 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

372 

Ditto  - - ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

373 

Ditto  - - ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

374 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

375 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

376 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— - 

ditto 

377 

Ditto  - - ditto  - 

ditto 

ditto 

— — 

ditto 

378 

Ditto  - - ditto  .... 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
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('-!)■)  Memorandum 
by  Holt  Mackenzie, 
Esq. 


(30.) — MINUTE  of  IV.  Blunt,  Esq.,  dated  I5th  December  1831.  Minute  of 

1.  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general  having  recorded  a Minute  in  the  15  DeecmbeiM  83 1 
General  Department,  dated  the  10th  ultimo,  some  parts  of  which  have  reference  to  measures 

which  have  been  adopted,  or  which  are  now  in  progress  in  the  Judicial  Department,  and 
liis  Lordship  having  desired  that  the  Minute  in  question,  and  certain  correspondence  con- 
nected therewith,  be  brought  to  the  early  notice  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors, 

I am  desirous  of  offering,  at  the  same  time,  some  observations,  which  I request  may 
accompany  that  despatch. 

2.  The  scheme  projected  by  the  late  Financial  Secretary,  during  the  government  of  Lord 
Amherst,  for  assimilating  the  salaries  of  civil  servants  to  those  of  military  officers  employed 
on  the  staff',  which  has  now,  by  his  Lordship’s  orders,  been  recorded,  and  which  forms  one 
of  the  subjects  referred  by  his  Lordsliip’s  direction  for  the  consideration  and  report  of  a 
Committee  of  senior  civil  servants,  appointed  under  date  the  7th  of  March  last,  may  more 
appropriately  be  considered  in  the  department  in  which  it  has  been  recorded. 

3.  But  there  are  other  parts  of  his  Lordship’s  Minute  in  which  some  opinions  I had  the 
honour  to  offer,  under  date  the  13th  of  April  last  are  adverted  to,  aiul  likewise  other  im- 
portant judicial  questions,  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  Committee  have  been  required, 
which,  1 think,  it  would  be  a dereliction  of  duty  to  omit  to  notice. 

4.  I conclude  that  the  report  of  die  Committee  on  the  questions  referred  for  their  con- 

sideration, which  is  dated  the  24th  of  May  last,  ns  well  as  the  separate  letter  of  the  two 
dissenting  members  of  that  Committee,  which  is  dated  the  22(1  of  June  last,  form  a part  of 
the  correspondence  which  his  Lordship  has  desired  may  he  forwarded  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Honourable  Court,  and  I need  not  therefore  specify  the  questions  discussed  in  that 
correspondence.  . , 
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5.  Paragraphs  the  12th  to  19th  of  his  Lordship’s  Minute  have  reference  to  the  ease  of 
the  late  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  northern  division  of  Bumllecund,  and  to  the 
expediency  of  notifying  in  the  public  prints  any  instances  of  neglect  or  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  servants  of  this  Government,  in  like  manner  as  is  the  practice  in  the  army. 

6.  In  advocating  that  measure,  his  Lordship  has  noticed  with  strong  disapprobation  the 
omission  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  division,  as  well  as  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal, 
to  report  to  Government  the  continued  neglect  of  public  duty. 

7.  Such  instances  of  total  incapacity  or  neglect  it  is  to  be  hoped  very  rarely  occur,  nnd 
the  best  security  against  their  occurrence,  or  against  any  evil  consequences  arising  from 
incapable  or  indolent  persons  being  entrusted  with  offices  requiring  energy  and  talents,  is 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  Government  possess  of  removing  such  persons  from 
office,  and,  if  necessary,  suspending  them  from  employment;  and  by  giving  the  Revenue 
and  Circuit  Commissioners,  and  the  judges  of  the  Provincial  Courts  (so  long  as  the  latter 
may  remain  in  existence)  distinctly  to  understand  that  Government  will  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  making  known  nay  instances  of  manifest  incapacity  or  wilful  neglect  of  duty  on  die 
part  of  any  public  functionary  subject  to  their  authority. 

8.  I cannot  perceive,  that  a necessity  exists  for  any  other  measures  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  any  similar  instance  of  continued  neglect  as  that  to  which  his  Lordship  lias 
adverted.  Nor  can  I anticipate  any  possible  public  benefit  from  menacing  or  inflicting  the 
more  severe  penalty  of  public  degradation  and  ignominy,  except  in  cases  of  gross  delin- 
quency, such  as  are  described  in  Regulation  XVII,  1813,  anti  which  cannot  of  course  be 
too  strongly  held  up  to  public  execration,  provided  the  offender  shall  be  convicted  on  a full 
investigation,  conducted  by  officers  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  according  to  the 
forms  and  observances  prescribed  by  the  Regulations. 

9.  In  the  case  in  question  the  inquiry  instituted  was  of  a more  summary  character.  The 
defence  subsequently  called  for,  and  furnished  by  the  Commissioner,  appeared  to  me  very 
materially  to  exonerate  him  from  blame;  and  although  it  was  unquestionably  the  duty  of 
the  Benares  Court  of  Appeal  to  notice  to  the  Sadder  Dewanny  Adawlut  the  neglect  of  the 
judge  of  Bundlecuud  to  attend  his  civil  court,  the  omission  would,  I think,  have  been 
visited  with  disproportionate  severity  by  the  proposed  public  notification,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  consideration  due  to  the  highly  respectable  character  and  long  services 
of  the  individual  who  for  nearly  30  years  has  presided  over  that  court. 

10.  It  should  be  remembered  that  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  offence  with  which  a military 
officer  may  be  charged,  is  in  no  case  promulgated  until  he  has  undergone  a trial,  nnd  his 
defence  lias  been  heard  by  a competent  tribunal,  and  the  sentence  confirmed  by  the  highest 
military  authority.  Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  military  subordination  and  discipline  may 
perhaps  require  a resort  to  measures  which  are  not  equally  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due 
administration  of  civil  government ; nnd  I earnestly  hope  therefore  that  a measure  will  not 
be  resorted  to  which  1 am  persuaded  is  unnecessary  to  the  ends  proposed,  which  would 
excite  the  strongest  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  service,  and  which  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  attended  witlt  the  most  baneful  consequences  to  the  character  and  respec- 
tability of  that  service,  as  well  as  to  the  public  interests  confided  to  their  charge. 

1 1.  On  the  highly  important  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  junior  civil 
servants,  and  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  them  from  that  branch  of  business  which  com- 
prises the  adjudication  of  civil  suits,  I concur  entirely  in  the  reasoning  and  opinions  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  the  25th  to  47th  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  dated  the  24th  of  May 
last,  and  which  appear  to  correspond  with  the  sentiments  which  have  been  recorded  by  the 
majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawluts. 

12.  The  necessity  of  a more  extended  employment  or  native  agency  in  the  Judicial  and 
Revenue  administration  of  the  country  has  been  fully  admitted,  provided  always  they  be  so 
employed  under  sufficient  checks  and  under  European  supervision  and  control.  If  this  be 
withdrawn,  generally  speaking,  every  addition  of  power,  in  whatever  department,  which 
may  be  confided  to  natives  will  prove  an  additional  source  of  abuse  and  of  evil  to  the 
country  ; nnd  I concur  in  opinion  with  the  Committee  that  the  principle  to  be  followed 
should  be  “ to  do  ns  much  of  this  work  for  the  people  by  the  agency  of  the  European 
Government  servants  ns  possible,  and  to  use  natives  and  other  subordinate  instruments  only 
ior  so  much  as  the  civil  service  cannot  perform.” 

. -Agah'st  the  employment  of  junior  civil  servants  on  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits,  it 
is  argued  that  they  cannot -possess  the  requisite  qualifications  nnd  experience.  It  is  assumed 
that  their  decrees  are  bad,  and  then-  sentences  in  criminal  cases  unjust,  and  tlmt  they 
acquu-e  then- judicial  experience  nt  the  expense  of  the  rights  and  sufferings  of  oilier?. 

1 | ,e sc  have  not,  however,  been  the  sentiments  of  any  preceding  government,  as  the 
.Kegii fattens  enacted  during  the  last  40  years  sufficiently  evince;  and  had  such  incapacity 
ana  unfitness  generally  existed  on  the  part  of  the  junior  civil  servants,  it  is  presumable 
that  it  must  have  been  discovered  during  that  period,  and  that  each  successive  government 
since  t te  time  of  Marquis  Cornwallis  would  not  have  gone  on  extending  from  time  to  time 
le  powers  of  registrars  and  assistant  judges,  if  their  judicial  decrees  or  sentences  were 
generally  ol  the  character  described. 

• 15jt°,n  !’113  1,e.ad  tlle  Committee  observe,  « Our  experience  does  not  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
ston  that  the  decisions  of  registrars  under  the  system  that  has  prevailed  for  near  40  years  are 
moie  insty  oi  erroneous  than  those  of  the  higher  judicial  officers;”  and  they  consider  the 
registrars  courts  (now  abolished)  ns  popular  institutions,  which,  if  suitors  lmd  their  choice 
whether  to  have  their  causes  decided  by  those  officers  or  by  sudder  ameens,  they  would, 
in  me  security  at  east  of  a conscientious  judgment,  prefer  the  European  functionary.  It 
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seniority  of  service,  ninny  would  be  re-employed  who  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  

the  discharge  of  judicial  functions;  but  so  long  ns  the  individuals  are  selected  by  Government,  Appendix  (M.) 

with  reference  not  to  their  standing  in  the  service  but  to  their  qualifications,  their  exclusion  

from  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  will  deprive  the  junior  branch  of  the  service  of  the  (30.)  Minute  of 
most  powerful  incentive  to  emulation  and  exertion  in  the  attainment  of  tlm  qualifications  \KJ*,unl\  Esfh’. 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  higher  judicial  functions,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  10  UL‘cl)u,l,er  1831* 
they  may  in  consequence  be  found  deficient  when  they  may  have  attained  a more  advanced 
age  and  standing  in  the  service. 

16.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  qualifications  ofa  junior  servant  for  the  exercise  ofjudi- 
cinl  functions  are  ensy  to  be  ascertained  by  a perusal  of  the  decrees  lie  may  pass;  and  if  they 
should  evince  any  defect  of  judgment,  or  other  want  of  capacity,  the  mischief  that  might 
arise  from  the  continued  employment  of  such  person  might  be  obviated  by  requiring  the 
judge  to  submit  such  decrees  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sadder  Dewanny  Adawlut  and  of 
Government,  who  would  of  course  be  competent,  on  such  proof  of  incapacity,  to  put  back 
the  individual  to  his  former  condition  of  an  assistant,  while  the  judge  would  of  course  correct 
any  errors  of  his  decrees. 

17.  As  a better  assurance  ol  the  qualifications  of  the  junior  servants  previously  to  their 
appointment  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  they  might  he  required  to  undergo  nil 
examination  ns  to  the  principles  of  law  which  Itnve  regulated  the  decisions  of  the  Sadder 
Dcwnnny  Adawlut,  in  the  printed  reports  of  civil  causes  determined  by  that  court. 

18.  In  criminal  cases,  it  has  never  been  customary  to  allow  inexperienced  junior  servants 
to  pass  sentences  of  punishment,  unless  revised  and  approved  by  the  magistrates  there  is 
little  danger  therefore  ofinnocetit  persons  being  unjustly  punished. 

19.  But  allowing  that  the  junior  civil  servants,  as  n body,  are  unfit  for  the  judicial  office 
on  the  score  of  their  youth  and  experience  (although,  as  observed  by  the  Committee,  they 
seldom  obtain  such  employment  before  they  are  24.  years  of  age),  and  from  want  of  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  probation,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  remedy  has  been  applied  to  the  evil, 
and  what  probability  exists  that  the  judicial  functions  will  be  more  ably  and  satisfactorily 
discharged  by  those  on  whom  they  will  henceforth  devolve. 

20.  It  was  no  doubt  a wise  and  benevolent  policy  to  employ  natives  more  extensively  in 
the  civil  administration  of  the  country  than  lias  hitherto  been  the  practice  in  offices  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified;  and  it  appeared  but  just  to  declare  all  natives  of  India,  without  dis- 
tinction, eligible  to  such  employment,  including  of  course  all  those  who  arc  born  in  India, 
though  descended  from  European  parents. 

21.  As  regards  Hindoos  or  Mnhomednns,  no  doubt  many  individuals  may  be  found  who 
may  be  possessed  of  much  ability,  who  are  well  versed  in  the  Hindoo  or  Mnhomcdan  law, 
anil  who  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which  the  business  of  the  courts  is 
conducted,  but  few  will  be  found  to  possess  any  practical  experience  in  the  business  of  those 
courts,  or  to  have  undergone  that  preliminary  probation,  the  want  of  which  is  supposed  to 
disqualify  a civil  servant.  In  general  too  they  will  be  found  ignorant  of  the  Regulations  of 
Government,  and  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  on 
which  those  laws  are  founded:  with  regard  to  integrity,  we  have  only  to  hope  the  best.  The 
selection  however  of  those  officers  will  be  a matter  of  much  difficulty,  and  in  confirming 
their  nomination.  Government  would  appear  to  have  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations or  the  officers  in  whom  that  nomination  is  vested. 

22.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Stickler  Ameen  and  principal  Sudder  Ameen,  a very  large  proportion  are  native- 
born  descendants  of  Europeans.  I should  doubt  whether  these  young  men  generally  are 
possessed  of  the  several  qualifications  of  learning,  patience,  temper,  judgment,  penetration, 
and  experience,  which  the  two  dissenting  members  of  the  Committee  consider  indispensable  ; 
experience,  indeed,  they  can  have  none;  and  the  regulation  does  not  declare  what  qualifica- 
tions shall  be  requisite  for  the  judicial  office,  or  prescribe  any  limitation  ns  to  age  for  any 
class  of  native  judges;  and  however  respectable  or  useful  generally,  ns  a body,  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  may  be,  I cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  them  as  a class  of 
persons  better  qualified  to  exercise  judicial  functions  than  the  junior  civil  servants  of  the 
Coinpntty,  much  less  to  be  entrusted  with  more  extended  judicial  powers  than  have  hitherto 
been  vested  in  those  officers. 

23.  That  persons  of  the  class  above  adverted  to,  or  indeed  that  any  natives  of  India  whose 
qualifications  are  confined  chiefly  to  a knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  should  be  deemed 
better  fitted  for  the  judicial  office  than  European  servants  of  the  Company,  educated  with 
a view  to  their  employment  in  the  civil  administration  of  our  Indian  territories,  would  appear 
to  reflect  but  little  credit  on  the  institutions  of  Haileybury  or  the  College  of  Fort  William  ; 
still,  however,  I cannot  but  believe  that  those  who  possess  the  advantage  of  a liberal 
European  education,  who  have  been  brought  up  from  their  infancy  with  a high  sense  of 
moral  obligations  and  in  strictly  honourable  principles,  nnd  who  possess  a competent 
knowledge  both  of  the  native  languages  and  of  the  lnws  enacted  for  the  guidance  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  as  well  ns  of  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  must  be  as  well 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  judicial  functions  as  any  of  those  by  whom  they  arc  about  to 
be  superseded  and  excluded  from  employment. 

24.  However  this  may  be,  it  requires,  1 think,  but  little  foresight  to  discern  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  the  judicial  office,  lo  which  all  natives  of  India  are  now  declared 
.eligible,  becoming  ere  long  a provision  for  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Europeans,  which 
will  not  only  occasion  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  Hindoo  anil  Mniiotnedmi  candidates  for 
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British  Government,  but  must  in  other  respects  wholly  disappoint  every  expectation  of 

advantage  from  the  new  judicial  arrangements. 

25.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  maintenance  of  the  registrars  courts,  or  the  employment 
of  junior  civil  servants  in  judicial  offices,  is  incompatible  with  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
unlive  judges.  This  1 shall  admit,  if  the  registrars  or  other  European  judicial  officers  were 
necessarily  to  be  employed  with  powers  more  limited  and  in  situations  subordinate  to 
natives  of  any  class;  but  if  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  born  and  educated  in  this  country, 
without  experience  and  without  judicial  knowledge,  are  deemed  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
ori'diinl  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  1 cun  discover  no  sufficient  reason  why  similar  or  more 
extended  powers  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  junior  civil  servants,  either  ns  assistant 
judges  or  under  any  other  suitable  denomination  ; and  1 cannot  divest  myself  of  the  persua- 
sion’, that  it  will  ere  long  be  found  necessary  to  re-establish  European  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  to  reduce  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  native  tribunals. 

' 26;  A further  most  important  objection  to  the  exclusion  of  the  junior  servants  from 
judicial  employ  is,  that  no  oilier  suitable  means  of  employment  have  been  suggested  whereby 
they  might  either  render  useful  service,  or  acquire  that  knowledge  and  experience  necessary 
to  quniifv  them  for  the  higher  judicial  offices. 

27.  The  most  experienced  judicial  officers  and  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Sndder 
Dewunny  Adawlut  agree  in  opinion  that  the  junior  civil  servants  cannot  be  employed  with 
nny  public  advantage  in  nny  department  of  mere  official  routine,  or  in  the  ministerial  dulies 
of  die  courts,  which  may  always  more  expeditiously  and  more  satisfactorily  be  performed  by 
mohurrers  or  other  subordinate  native  officers  of  the  courts.  Various  expedients  have  been 
suggested  for  die  employment  of  their  services  or  occupation  of  their  time  ; such,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  furnishing  in  English  the  substance  of  decrees  passed  by  the  native  judges, 
sinting  their  opinion  on  each  case;  but  if  this  practice  be  useful  ns  a means  of  instruction, 

I should  think  it  preferable  to  furnish  them  with  decrees  of  the  higher  European  courts,  ns 
being  more  likely  to  convey  just  notions  of  the  principles  of  law  than  will  probably  be 
fournl  (with  very  few  exceptions)  in  the  decisions  of  the  native  judges,  a large  proportion  of 
which  will,  I linve  no  doubt,  at  least  for  many  years  to  coine,  be  found  erroneous,  illegal,  or 
absurd  : moreover,  if  this  practice  be  useful  as  a means  of  instruction,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  form  a part  of  those  earlier  exercises  by  which  the  junior  servants 
are  now  required  to  prove  their  qualification  for  public  employ.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  two  members  of  the  Committee  who  formed  the  minority,  that  the  junior  civil  servants 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  passing  orders  on  die  reports  of  the  police  darogahs;  but 
every  person  who  lias  held  the  office  of  a magistrate  in  any  district  of  these  provinces  must 
know,  that  on  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  performed,  will 
materially  depend  the  state  of  the  police,  and  that  so  long  as  the  magistrate  is  responsible 
for  its  efficiency  and  for  the  good  order  of  the  district  committed  to  his  charge,  lie  could  never 
entrust  that  branch  of  his  duties  to  n subordinate  officer. 

28.  It  is  proposed,  indeed,  to  employ  some  of  the  junior  civil  servants  under  the  revenue 
collectors  and  magistrates,  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  collectors  and  joint  magistrates:  this 
will  only  afford  employment  to  a very  few  or  the  number  thrown  out  of  employ.  Nor  do 
I think  that  the  deputy  collectors  or  joint  magistrates  will  afford  much  relief  or  render  any 
effective  aid  to  their  superiors,  unless  they  be  permitted  to  exercise  independent  jurisdiction, 
subject  only  to  an  appeal  from  their  acts  or  orders,  or  to  a revision  of  those  orders  by  their 
superiors  when  they  may  judge  necessary.  With  exception  of  cases  so  appealed  or  revised, 
if  tile  collector  or  magistrate  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  or  orders  passed  by  bis 
subordinate  officer,  lie  will  derive  little  aid  from  his  services,  us  few  persons  having  any  regard 
for  their  official  reputation  would  be  disposed  to  transfer  any  duties  of  importance  to  their 
subordinates,  while  the  responsibility  For  the  nianuer  in  which  those  duties  are  discharged  shall 
attach  to  himself;  and  the  Committee  have,  I think,  very  justly  remarked,  “ the  principal 
must  be  able  to  transfer  responsibility  and  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  own 
judgment  through  the  acts  of  his  covenanted  assistant,  or  lie  gets  from  him  no  relief,  and  the 
Government  no  adequate  service.” 

29.  It  is  at  present  a frequent  cause  of  complaint  by  the  juniors  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  employed  by  their  superiors,  and  I am  satisfied  that  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  the  junior  branches  of  the  service  do  not  require  to  be  “ coaxed  into  obedience,” 
but  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  anxious  to  be  actively  and  usefully  employed,  and  that 
instead  of  enjoining  their  superiors  not  to  tolerate  idleness,  it  may  rather  be  necessary  to 
guard  them  ngainst  excess  of  zeal  and  an  over-anxious  desire  of  employment  which  is 
generally  manifested  by  the  junior  servants,  and  which  should  be  tempered  and  restrained 
by  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  superior  until  sufficient  experience  and  knowledge  of 
public  business  has  been  acquired. 

SO.  I shall  conclude  these  observations  with  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  concurring  entirely  in  the  sentiments  therein  expressed : 

“ In  answer  to  the  question  put  to  us  by  your  Lordship’s  orders,  the  majority  of  us  join 
in  declaring  the  opinion  that  the  adjudication  of  civil  suits  is  the  fittest  business  upon  which 
many  of  the  supernumerary  junior  servants  now  in  Bengal  can  be  employed;  that  to  take 
awny  this  line  of  business  from  the  service,  in  order  to  seek  for  others  for  them,  is  unneces- 
sary, and  cannot  be  desired  by  the  people  or  advantageous  to  Government.  We  have  said 
wc  do  not  think  assistants  enn  be  usefully  employed  unless  placed  in  situations  or  vested 
with  powers  enabling  them  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility  ; the  same  objection  has  been 
stated  to  their  deciding  civil  suits,  and  would  hold  against  giving  them  any  independent  power. 
Ihns  by  the  nbolition  of  the  registrars’  courts  a large  number  of  servunts  will  be  deprived 
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particularly  open  to  influences  of  that  description.  Instead  of  fostering  zeal  and  stimulating  

the  active  spirit  which  has  heretofore  distinguished  the  junior  servants,  and  to  which  the  Appendix  (M.) 

Government  has  been  indebted  for  the  most  important  services  in  all  departments,  the  change  

proposed  will  lend  the  junior  servants  i»  despair  of  their  prospects,  to  look  upon  themselves 

as  degraded  and  not  trusted,  and  finding  nothing  to  call  forth  their  energies  they  will  sink  , « , ’ ,^,1, 

into  indolence,  dissipation,  nnd  (if  anybody  will  trust  them)  into  debt.”  ' 15  December  1831 

31.  The  Committee  conclude  their  interesting  report  by  earnestly  recommending  that  this 
branch  of  business  he  not  taken  away  from  the  civil  service. 

32.  I shall  add  only  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  junior  civil 
servants  in  the  Revenue  branch  of  the  service,  especially  in  aiding  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Western  Provinces. 

33.  The  recent  establishment  of  a Sadder  Revenue  Board,  to  be  ordinarily  stationed  at 
Allahabad,  in  the  Western  Provinces,  appears  to  present  a favourable  opportunity  of  affording 
to  the  junior  servants  in  those  provinces  such  preparatory  instruction  in  the  principles  upon 
which  the  settlements  of  the  land  revenue  ought  to  he  conducted,  as  may  qualify  them  to 
render  essential  service  to  the  collectors  in  the  prosecution  of  that  branch  of  their  duties. 

1 have  understood  that  in  Goruckpore  the  assistants  employed  in  revenue  duties  have 
acquired  under  the  instructions  of  the  late  Commissioner,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  (recently  appointed 
a member  of  the  Western  Sudder  Board),  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business  in  which 
they  are  employed,  to  render  their  services  highly  valuable.  It  might  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  public  service  if  assistants  intended  for  employment  in  the  Revenue  Department  in  the 
Western  Provinces  were,  previously  to  entering  upon  their  public  duties,  required  to  qualify 
themselves  by  service  for  a time  as  assistants  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Western  Sudder 
Board,  under  whose  instructions,  and  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  the  Board  might 
deem  proper  to  assign  to  them,  they  might  be  expected  sooner  to  acquire  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for  employment  in  aid  of  the  collectors  in  the  duty  of  revising  the  settlements,  and 
when  sufficiently  qualified  they  might  be  deputed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to  those 
districts  where  their  services  might  be  most  advantageously  employed,  some  increaseil  allow- 
ance being  granted  to  them  from  the  dale  that  they  nitty  be  so  deputed,  or  may  be  reported 
by  the  Board  qualified;  and  I would  suggest  the  expediency  of  the  Western  Revenue  Board 
being  consulted  (after  Mr.  Bird  shall  have  joined  the  Board)  as  to  the  advantages  which,  in 
their  opinion  would  attend  any  arrangement  of  this  nature,  and  as  to  the  means  of  enabling 
the  junior  civil  servants  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  to  qualify  themselves  for 
employment  in  the  Revenue  Department 

34.  Although  I have  recorded  the  foregoing  observations  nnd  suggestions  in  the  Judicial 
and  Revenue  Department,  1 have  to  request  that  a copy  of  this  Minute  may  be  sent  to  the 
General  Department  for  transmission  from  thence,  with  the  papers  to  which  it  has  reference, 
to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors. 

(signed)  W.  Blunt. 


(31.)— EXTRACT  GENERAL  MINUTE  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  (31.)  Extract 

dated  16th  Nov.  1830.  General  Minute 

275.  A Governor  of  Bombay  cannot  in  my  opinion  perform  his  duty  without  frequently 
visiting  the  provinces.  Those  visits  have  been,  for  causes  stated  in  my  Minute  of  the 
29th  instant,  attended  with  considerable  expense.  This  has  been  much  diminished  how- 
ever, and  will  be  more  so  in  future;  but  no  cost  that  can  be  incurred  will  hear  any  com- 
parison to  the  benefit  produced  by  such  circuits.  They  give  life  nnd  animation  to  all  classes; 
they  are  a check  upon  bad  conduct,  and  an  encouragement  to  good.  The  natives  of  India 
refer  every  thing  to  persons ; they  are  slow  to  understand  the  abstract  excellence  of  our 
system  of  government.  They  see  in  the  Governor,  when  he  visits  the  provinces,  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  timid  acquire  confidence,  and  the  turbulent  are  checked  by  his 
presence.  Besides  these  impressions  upon  the  native  population,  the  Governor  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  European  public  officers  of  the  provinces.  Removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere and  influence  of  a Presidency,  he  learns  the  character  of  those  who  administer  the  law 
or  collect  the  revenue  of  the  various  districts,  from  the  feeling  and  sentiments  of  the  people ; 
he  sees  and  remedies  abuses  on  the  spot,  nnd  judges  in  person  of  the  value  of  proposed  im- 
provements. It  is  by  such  visits  nlso,  that  he  can  best  determine  on  measures  of  economy, 
and  prevent  useless  expenditure  in  every  department.  The  extraordinary  advances  made  in 
almost  every  branch  of  the  government  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  are  much  to 
be  imputed  to  his  having  passed  so  much  of  his  lime  in  the  provinces;  nnd  I am  certain 
I may  ascribe  a great  proportion  of  the  reforms  and  reductions  as  well  as  improvements 
that  have  been  effected  since  my  arrival,  to  the  same  cause.  But  above  all,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  remark,  that  in  countries  situated  like  many  of  those  under  Bombay,  the  public 
peace  is  often  maintained  or  restored  by  the  presence  or  vicinity  of  the  Governor. 

27(i.  There  are  objections  which  have  been  often  urged  to  a Governor  being  for  any  period 
absent  from  the  seat  of  his  government:  ami  certainly,  independent  of  the  extra  expense 
which  (though  greatly  reduced)  must  attend  the  circuits  of  the  Governor,  there  are  other 
inconveniences,  from  the  frame  of  the  civil  government,  no  member  of  which,  except  the 
President,  can  exercise  his  functions  beyond  the  limits  of  Bombay.  But  there  are  many 
reasons,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  state,  that  lead  me  to  think  this  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Indian  Government  must  undergo  some  change;  and  inquiry  into  this  part 
of  the  administration  will  prove,  that  we  cannot,  without  many  and  serious  evils,  continue 
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on  ilie  present  enlarged  scale  of  our  empire,  forms  of  rule  established  when  the  extent  of  its 
power  was  comparatively  circumscribed. 

277.  Economy  has  been  and  will  be  promoted  and  maintained  by  the  high  null  super- 
visin'' ollicers  who  have  recently  been  appointed  in  the  provinces.  The  visiting  commis- 
sioners in  the  Judicial,  and  the  revenue  commissioner  in  die  Territorial  brnuches,  Imre  already 
shown  tbuL  these  offices  are  efficient  and  salutary  checks  upon  extra  disbursements.  But  i't 
is  in  die  secretariat,  constituted  as  that  department  now  is  at  Bombay,  that  I must  look 
for  most  aid  in  this  essential  part  of  the  civil  administration.  The  Supreme  Government,  at 
the  recommendation  of  die  Finance  Committee,  proposed  two  secretaries  and  a deputy, 
instead  of  three  as  at  present,  but  giving  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  second  secretary,  which 
added  to  that  of  the  deputy,  makes  little  or  no  saving.  The  reasons  on  which  I was  indis- 
posed to  change  the  existing  system  are  most  fully  shown  in  my  Minute  noted  in  the  margin. 

I brou "lit  in  it  the  state  of  the  territory  of  this  presidency  to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and 
particularly  the  fact  that  we  had  neither  revenue,  military,  or  marine  boards,  and  that  the 
•'realcr  part  of  the  duties  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  boards  are  done  by  the  secretaries, 
nml  with  an  efficiency  (particularly  in  the  aid  given  to  Government  to  control  expen- 
diture) that  rendered  them  the  most  valuable  of  instruments  to  effect  and  maintain  financial 
reforms. 

218.  Advening  to  their  situation  as  officers  of  Government,  I observed,  that  I am  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  a deputy  secretary ; such  a person  if  merely  subordinate,  would  not  be 
better  than  an  uncovenn tiled  assistant  upon  300  or  400  rupees  a month.  If  raised  higher 
and  occasionally  performing  bis  principal’s  duties,  his  pretensions  would  rise,  anil  lie  would 
adhere  to  the  Presidency  in  the  hopes  of  advancement:  to  promote  such  n person  after  five 
or  six  years  in  mi  office,  alight  he  a convenience  for  mere  office  work,  but  it  would  limit 
selection  from  those  ranks  whence  under  the  presidency  it  is  decidedly  most  advantageous 
to  make  it,  and  depress  hopes  of  advancement  from  service  ill  the  provinces.  Supposing  the 
deputy  was  precluded  from  the  prospect  of  promotion  at  the  Presidency,  be  would  of  course 
go,  when  that  offered,  to  the  provinces,  and  this  would  occasion  constant  changes  in  an 
office  where  it  is  desirable  these  should  not  be  frequent.  It  may  also  be  stated,  and  with 
me  the  argument  has  great  force,  that  the  confidence  and  deference  which  I consider  n 
Government  should  (for  the  benefit  of  the  public  interest)  give  to  a secretary  in  the  affairs 
of  bis  department,  cun  only  be  given  with  advantage  to  one  of  acknowledged  experience  ns 
well  ns  talent,  responsibly  situated,  and  in  fact  identified  with  the  Government.  lie  cannot 
transfer  it  to  a youth  filling  a subordinate  situation,  whatever  Itis  ability ; nor  would  it  be 
decorous  that  such  should  exercise  the  duties  (especially  those  of  check  and  control)  which 
arc  now  beneficially  vested  in  the  secretariat  of  Bombay.  If  such  deputy  is  not  to  aspire  to 
die  temporary  performance  of  the  duty,  anil  to  indulge  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  line  it  will 
never  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  a junior  servant  of  superior  talent;  and  to  admit  of  liis 
doing  either  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  reasons  already  stated,  highly  objectionable  in  the  present 
condition  of  ibis  presidency. 

27!).  In  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I observed  in  the  Minute  to  which  I have 
before  alluded,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee  rests  chiefly  upon 
its  economy.  “The  two  secretaries  at  rupees  4-3,000  per  annum  each,  and  the  deputy  at 

18.000  rupees,  aggregating  rupees  1,08,000,  while  the  present  establishment  amounts  to 

1.23.000  rupees'*.  The  salaries  of  the  secretaries,  as  they  stand  at  present,  were  fixed  oil 
u plan  which  I think  particularly  suited  to  those  offices,  and  so  applicable  to  the  civil  service 
generally,  that  l shall  shortly  bringf  before  the  Board  for' transmission  to  the  Honourable 
Court  u proposition  for  fixing  all  civil  allowances  in  the  same  manner."  These  salaries  were 
part  of  a system  according  to  which  others  were  fixed,  and  the  general  result  or  which,  ns 
communicated  in  the  despatch  to  the  Supreme  Government  in  the  financial  department  of  the 
■llh  January  last,  was  a saving  of  rupees  3,20,700,  out  of  nil  expenditure  of  rupees  13,30,300, 
or  more  than  21  per  cent.  The  office  under  consideration  is  dint  above  all  others  in  the 
regulation  of  which,  for  many  reasons,  the  actual  circumstances  of  eacli  presidency  and 
service  must  he  considered,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  local  Government  cannot,  1 would 
hope,  fail  to  be  allowed  peculiar  weight.  To  the  preceding  detail  of  my  opinion,  1 can  only 
add  that  I came  to  my  present  duties  with  some  experience  anil  knowledge  of  their  nature; 
circumstances  have  certainly  combined  to  render  them  arduous,  hut  though  I have  personally 
laboured  more  for  the  lust  three  years  than  I ever  did  during  any  period  of  n long  public 
life,  I urn  confident  I would  not  have  fulfilled  the  work  I have  done,  without  the  nid  I have 
derived  from  the  secretariat  of  this  presidency;  and  I cannot  refrain  from  repenting  my 
opinion,  that  the  success  of  the  measures  recently  adopted,  and  above  all,  those  which 

nclude  a progressive  reduction  of  expenditure,  will  depend  much  upon  this  branch  (ns  a 

part 


* Chief  Secretary  .....  Z£s.  43,000 

Mr.  lias  ......  40,500 

Mr.  Williamson  .....  37,500 


Jix.  1,23,000 
Proposed  - - 1,08,000 


Difference  - 15,000 


j-  This  I subsequently  did  in  a Minute  dated  18th  September  1830. 
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part  61  the  revised  system  ot  our  civil  administration)  being  kept  upon  its  present  Fooling.  

I lull,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  assign  more  of  salary  to  the  respective  secret  tries  than  it  is  Appendix  (M.) 

just  and  expedient  should  be  given  them ; but  regard  fur  the  best  interests  of  the  presidency  

will  reconcile  me  to  n reduction  of  their  salaries,  10  meet  the  amount  required  to  be  saved,  (SI.)  Extract 

rather  than  to  hazard  a change  in  the  constitution  of  the  department.  I should,  however  General  Minute 

greatly  regret  such  a reduction;  the  amount  prescribed  to  be  saved  might  be  much  better 

obtained  in  some  other  way.  The  present  salaries  nrc  part  of  a system  which  was  devised  'C^^mtor  1830. 

with  care,  and  1 must  think  with  judgment,  and  which  cannot  be  partially  altered  without  in 

some  way  injuring  its  general  operation.” 

2S0.  The  successful  administration  of  this,  ns  or  every  part  oF  India,  must  greatly  depend 
upon  die  condition  and  character  of  the  civil  service.  The  late  revisions  and  reductions  of 
this  branch  of  the  administration  at  Bombay  have  made  changes  tltni  not  only  affect  incum- 
bents, but  the  Future  prospects  of  the  juniors,  in  a degree  that  requires  the  immediate  and 
the  serious  attention  of  die  Court  of  Directors.  In  the  Minute  noted  in  die  margin,  1 have 
brought  lliis  subject  under  their  consideration,  and  have  elucidated  what  I have  proposal 
by  a statement  of  a graduated  scale  of  allowances,  which  would  introduce  a more  just  and 
equitable  principle  than  now  obtains  of  remunerating  service,  and  be  at  the  sumo  time 
a saving  of  9 per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expenditure.  The  object  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  to  give  to  civil  servants  a fixed  pay,  graduated  according  to  their  standing  in 
seniority,  without  reference  to  their  employment,  and  the  allowances  for  offices  to  he  fixed 
with  reference  to  their  duties  and  responsibility.  “ The  principle  (I  observe,  in  tlie  Minute 
alluded  to)  is  so  fair  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to  it.  It  renders  the  employ- 
ment of  public  officers,  when  junior,  in  situations  for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted,  more 
easy  and  more  economical  than  it  now  is;  and  it  is  assuredly  proper,  that  while  a fair  remu- 
neration is  given  for  the  duties  of  a station,  it  shall  he  graduated  with  reference  to  the  claims 
from  length  of  service  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  filled.  The  system  is  further  recom- 
mended to  us  by  its  being  an  approximation  to  the  plan  for  giving  a certain  pay  according  to 
the  seniority  of  civil  servants,  and  fixing,  independent  of  that,  an  allowance  for  the  duties  of 
the  stations  to  which  they  are  nominated. 

281.  The  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  brought  this  plan  to  the  notice  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  are  to  my  mind  unanswerable;  and  he  lias  shown  by  figured  state- 
ments that  it  could  be  no  increase  of  expense.  Cases  must  daily  happen  when,  from  the 
nature  of  the  duties  committed  to  civil  servants,  the  greatest  embarrassment,  and  often  much 
loss,  must  accrue  from  the  incompetence  or  comparative  unfitness  of  an  individual  to  on 
office.  Yet  would  it  not  be  harsh,  and  indeed  cruel,  to  remove  a respectable  man,  against 
whose  integrity  there  was  no  charge,  from  u station,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  equal  to 
its  duties,  when  the  effect  of  that  removal  is  a reduction  from  2,000  or  3,000  per  mensem 
to  less  than  300  rupees?  The  same  difficulties  occur  when  civil  servants,  after  taking  their 
furlough  probably  on  account  of  had  health,  return  to  India.  Is  it  possible  a Governor  can 
fulfil  without  pain  his  duly  of  selecting  according  to  his  judgment,  when  by  that  selection 
lie  may  leave  several  old  public  officers,  not  one  of  whom  he  may  deem  exactly  fitted  for 
the  vacant  station,  cm  the  petty  allowance  which  the  regulations  now  grant  to  n civil  ser- 
vant, whatever  lie  his  rank,  who  is  out  of  employ,  and  which  is  less  than  what  is  given  to 
the  writer  of  six  months  standing  in  India,  from  the  date  of  his  passing  in  Hindoostniice  and 
joining  a station. 

282.  I am  aware  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  used,  of  this  system  enabling  a Govern- 
ment to  employ  juniors  with  more  facility,  to  the  injury  of  the  seniors;  hut  in  the  present 
state  of  the  service,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  one  of  supervision  and  control,  and  the 
duties  consequently  having  more  of  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  requiring  more  of 
knowledge  and  talent  than  when  they  were  upon  a more  limited  scale,  every  facility  to  the 
latitude  of  selection  must  be  mi  advantage.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  civil  service  and 
its  duties,  I have  no  fear  of  abuse  of  patronage  ever  producing  evils  equal  to  those  which  the 
system  recommended  would  remedy. 

2S3.  1 can  only  add  that  I can  contemplate  no  plan  for  the  civil  administration  of  India, 
which  combines  economy  with  efficiency,  that  does  not  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  con- 
centrating high  and  supervising  power  in  individuals.  Such  must  he  competent  to  their 
duties,  ntid  consequently  selection  must  he  made  for  such  stations  by  rules  which  equally 
protect  the  fair  pretensions  ot  meritorious  individuals  and  the  interests  of  the  public  service: 
a period  may  be  fixed  before  a civil  servant  could  hold  one  of  those  high  stations  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Another  rule,  which  1 deem  the  altered  state  of  the  service  to  demand,  will  make 
a more  serious  change  in  its  construction.  Under  the  operation  of  the  system  that  diminishes 
the  number  of  offices,  and  gives  more  arduous  and  responsible  duties  to  individuals,  n period 
must  in  my  opinion  be  fixed  (perhaps  22  years)  when  all  claim  to  appointment  must  cense, 
though  they  must  remain  eligible  for  high  and  specific  offices  ; the  number  and  description 
of  which  would  he  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  the  period  of  service  and 
qualification  that  constituted  it  claim  to  be  selected.  Individuals  above  22  years,  and  not 
holding  such  offices,  should  vacate  those  that  they  held,  on  becoming  entitled  to  a certain 
pension,  or  placed  with  a fixed  pay  in  succession  to  stick  pensions;  being  allowed,  however, 
to  remain  upon  the  pay  in  India  for  a period,  if  they  expect  promotion.  1 know  of  no 
service  but  that  of  the  civil  service  where  men  have,  from  usage,  a claim  to  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  office;  and  I know  of  no  country  in  which  the  evils  attendant  upon  such 
a system  are  more  likely  to  injure  the  public  interests.  The  unpopularity,  and  indeed  harsh- 
ness, of  depriving  a public  servant  of  office  for  unfitness,  when  perhaps  it  is  his  exertions  in 
the  very  station  that  have  rendered  him  incompetent  for  its  duties,  need  not  he  pointed  out. 
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well  as  incompetence  will  he  continued  cause  of  injury  to  Government.  Such  evils  will  render 
recent  reforms  so  much  aggravated.  These,  by  including  a combination  of  the  duties  of 
several  offices  in  one  person,  demand  that  those  employed  should  possess  talent  and  energy, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a loss  from  abuses,  and  in  large  establishments,  that  will  destroy  all 
the  expected  benefit  from  late  reductions. 

284'.  I know  no  medium  between  the  plnn  I have  suggested  and  restoring  offices  which  have 
been  lately  abolished,  and  indeed  constituting  others  which  men  of  good  character,  though 
different  in  qualities  required  for  the  higher  and  more  responsible  stations  in  the  service, 
might  fill ; but  this  would  he  a bad  expedient ; and  if  the  rule  I propose  is  not  adopted,  I see  no 
remedy  that  will  sufficiently  protect  the  public  interests,  and  these  are  in  India  singularly 
associated,  as  far  as  the  employment  of  individuals  is  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of 
our  provinces  and  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants.  The  change  1 have  proposed  should  be 
gradually  introduced.  The  claims  of  incumbents  should  be  respected,  and  its  operation 
might  be  limited  to  the  future,  and  to  affect  those  only  of  a certain  standing,  perlmps  10  or 
12  years,  otherwise  it  might  press  hard  upon  men  who,  from  long  usage,  deemed  them- 
selves entitled  to  cling  to  an  office  while  they  existed,  and  who  had  in  this  expectation  been 
improvident  of  the  future.  The  several  effects  of  the  arrangement  suggested  would  be  excel- 
lent, as  it  affected  junior  civil  servants.  These,  knowing  that  their  claims  would  ter- 
minate at  the  expiration  of  22  years,  unless  so  qualified  us  to  be  required  on  high 
station,  would  either  labour  incessantly  to  obtain  promotion,  or  if  not  possessed  of  superior 
talents  they  would  be  more  careful  than  at  present  to  provide  the  means  of  return- 
ing home  at  the  period  when  their  right  to  employment  and  their  prospect  of  advance- 
ment ceased. 

285.  By  this  rule  alone  can  the  civil  service  of  this  presidency  be  placed  upon  a footing 
that  will  enable  Government  to  introduce  systems  essential  to  combine  an  economical  with  an 
efficient  administration.  If  it  is  adopted,  still  further  reduction  may  be  made  without 
danger  in  European  agency;  if  not,  we  shall  soon  have  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing 
expense;  for  if  seniority  in  standing  is  to  continue  a claim,  as  at  present,  for  high  employ, 
that  can  hardly  be  set  aside,  duties  which  are  now  united  must  again  be  subdivided,  that 
may  be  more  suited  to  the  abilities  or  impaired  constitutions  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
allotted. 

286.  The  grentest  care  and  solicitude  has  been  shown  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the 
selection  of  youth  for  the  civil  servants,  and  I question  if  there  is  a service  in  the  universe  in 
which  there  is  more  of  intelligence,  of  honourable  feeling,  or  of  high  qualifications ; but  their 
duties,  always  arduous,  have  of  late  become  much  more  so,  for  the  numbers  employed  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  effect  oflate  arrangements  at  this  presidency,  with  the  continued 
sending  out  of  writers,  has  been  such  that  we  have  now  double  the  number  of  civil  servants 
to  stations  in  which  they  can  he  placed;  and  making  every  admission  for  special  duties, 
casualties,  or  for  furloughs,  there  still  remains  a load  of  supernumeraries  from  which  the  ser- 
vice must  in  some  mode  or  other  be  relieved. 

287.  Apian  lor  accomplishing  this  object  has  been  given  me  by  a sensible  and  well- 
informed  civil  servant,  and  accompanied  my  Minute  of  the  18th  September  1830.  If  the 
calculations  in  it  are  correct,  the  object  desired  might  be  adopted  with  profil  instead  of  loss 
to  Government 

288.  I have  in  die  Minute  already  quoted  observed,  “It  becomes  my  duty  to  bring  to 
die  notice  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  diat  the  late  economical  changes  at  this 
presidency  threatened  such  consequences  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  service,  ns  to  call  for 
some  remedy ; for  though  it  may  he  stated  that  the  rise  of  the  civil  servants  at  this  presidency 
for  the  last  12  years  has  been  considerable,  it  only  aggravates  the  bad  consequences  which 
must  now  he  anticipated  from  die  junior  branches  becoming  hopeless  and  discontented  ; 
and  if  the  actual  state  of  the  service  can  be  shown  to  be  such  that  this  must  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  measures  of  reductions  recently  adopted,  it  is  of  importance  to  devise  a remedy 
against  an  evil  that  is  calculated  to  impair  or  destroy  that  energy  and  public  spirit  in  the 
principal  agents  of  administration,  without  which  no  plan  of  reform  can  be  permanent  or 
successful.  This  subject  has  long  occupied  my  attention:  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
importance.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  my  opinion  tlmt  all  plans,  the  objects 
ol  which  nre  to  combine  efficiency  with  economy  in  the  administration  of  India,  that  have 
been  adopted  or  are  in  progress,  will  fail,  if  the  civil  service  remains  clogged  ns  at  present 
with  supernumeraries,  and  those  who  must  be  the  instruments  of  the  introduction  as  well  as 
success  of  such  plans,  are  not  placed  in  a condition  that  gives  them  heart  for  their  labours 
and  holds  out,  within  a reasonable  period,  prospects  of  fortune  and  distinction,  to  those 
whose  performance  of  their  arduous  and  responsible  duties  entitles  them  to  look  to  such 
desirable  and  honourable  rewards.” 


289.  As  intimately  associated  with  success  in  the  administration  of  India,  1 have  given 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  instruction  and  introduction  into  public  business  of  the  junior 
civil  servants:  none  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Presidency,  except  Tor  examination  in  the 
angunges.  Of  the  success  which  has  nttended  these  efforts,  ns  well  as  of  what  remains  to 
November  1830.  be  done,  1 have  given  my  sentiments  in  a very  recent  Minute:  “ 1 have  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  I observe,  “since  my  arrival,  with  the  conduct  and  progress  made  in  attaining  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  employment,  of  the  junior  civil  servants.  Many  not  above  three 
years  standing  have  made,  great  progress  in  several  native  languages,  nnd  are  most  useful 
assistants,  l'ew  are  in  debt;  but  though  there  is  in  this  particular  and  in  their  application 
to  business  a considerable  reform,  still  much  is  wanted.  There  is  not  yet  that  discipline 
and  sense  of  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  they  nre  nominated,  which  the  actual 
Prin c ffgi  ttxfil <?!YM I iSPTHWfo' .rrsquites' .Saboilkli i ipflc&D UiMwtedD  -JTisiies  naife i often  deemed 
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optional,  and  not  prescribed  anti  enforced  in  that  strict  mnnner  they  ought.  The  prospect 
of  a slight  advancement,  or  disliking  a station,  leads  many  to  seek  a change  that  is  injurious  Appendix  (M.) 

to  the  public  service,  and  also  to  individuals  becoming  idle  and  unsettled.  This  and  other  

evils  must  he  corrected;  many  circumstances  have  combined  to  rentier  the  task  of  doing  so  i,  ' , ^ct 

not  easy.  From  the  rapid  rise  in  this  presidency  some  years  ago,  assistants  were  so  near  ^°sfr  J.  Mafd 

their  principals  in  years  and  standing,  that  the  latter  could  not  he  expecteil  to  exercise  that  16Novemberl83o!* 

authority  which  belonged  to  them  in  a rigid  manner,  even  when  it  was  necessary  ; but  that 

impediment  to  due  subordination  is  daily  decreasing,  and  Government  must  insist  upon 

every  head  of  a department  finding  full  employment  for  his  assistants:  and  in  the  revenue 

line  the  assistants,  when  they  are  qualified,  should  he  deputed  with  specific  charge  to  the 

districts,  and  the  collector  obliged  to  transmit  a quarterly  return  of  the  work  done  by  every 

individual  belonging  to  his  establishment.” 

I proposed  in  this  Minute  a Government  order,  which  has  been  published,  nnd  which, 
after  giving  due  praise  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  examinations  during  the 
year,  nnd  censuring  those  who  had  not,  concluded  with  the  following  paragraph  : “ Govern- 
ment 1ms  fixed  the  period  of  two  years  as  that  within  which  any  civil  servant  who  does  not 
pass  an  examination,  nnd  cannot  produce  most  satisfactory  proof  of  having  been  prevented 
by  illness  from  study,  will  be  reported  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  will  no  doubt  take 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  n service  in  which  efficiency  is  so  essentially  required,  being 
clogged  with  idle  and  unprofitable  public  servants.” 

290.  I have  dwelt  at  much  length  upon  the  civil  service,  because  I am  satisfied  it  must  be 
elevated,  nntl  that  every  measure  should  be  shunned  that  tends  in  any  degree  to  lower  or 
depress  a local  service  upon  which  our  successful  administration  of  India  must  so  materially 
depend ; but  I am  at  the  same  time  persuaded  it  never  can  he  so  elevated  and  supported, 
unless  the  system  he  changed  so  far  as  to  secure  not  merely  competence,  but  zeal,  activity, 
nnd  talent  in  all  its  higher  branches.  The  period  is  past  when  a mere  routine  system  and 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  seniority  in  this  service  can  be  safe:  there  remain  few,  if  any, 
stations  in  which  the  public  interests  must  not  suffer,  if  the  persons  filling  them  are  not  fully 
qualified  to  their  duties.  A wide  field  is  opening  to  the  ambition  of  the  civil  servants,  by 
arrangements  made  anil  proposed,  nnd  indeed  rendered  necessary  by  tiie  actual  state  of  die 
empire.  These  fair  prospects  of  the  service  can  only  be  defeated  by  prejudice  in  favour  of 
former  usages,  or  mistrust  of  those  who  exercise  supreme  power  in  India ; but  there  will  he, 

I hope,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  changes  are  as  essential  to  the  mere  interests  and 
reputation  of  this  branch  of  the  local  service  of  India,  as  they  are  to  the  general  good  nnd 
prosperity  of  our  empire. 

291.  In  concluding  my  observations  upon  the  civil  service  of  this  presidency,  it  is  just  to 
those  who  belong  to  it,  and  will  be  satisfactory  io  the  Hoard  nnd  to  our  superiors,  to  state, 
that  in  the  three  years  I have  presided  over  the  GoVerntnent,  during  which  I have  visited 
every  province,  have  been  accessible  at  all  hours,  and  inquired  personally  into  every  com- 
plaint, I have  had  no  charge  preferred  against  any  civil  servant  of  want  of  integrity  in  the 
execution  of  his  public  duties;  on  the  contrary,  I have  found  the  zeal,  ability,  and  kindness 
with  which  these  duties  were  performed  by  European  superiors  most  generally  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  the  unlives.  This  service  lias  preserved  nnd  cherished  the  high  tone 
imparted  during  the  administration  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Elphinstone ; they  received  in 
their  several  stations  his  confidence  and  support,  as  they  have  mine ; nnd  l know  no  body  of 
men  among  whom  there  are  more  individuals,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  qualified  for 
the  discharge  of  high  and  responsible  duties,  than  will  he  found  among  the  civil  servants  at 
Bombay:  ltor  will  they,  I am  confident,  disappoint  any  expectations  that  are  formed  of  them, 
provided  a system  is  established  and  maintained  tlmt  gives  fair  rewards  to  long  and  approved 
service,  and  opens  wide  the  field  to  the  honourable  ambition  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  zeal,  public  virtue,  and  superior  knowledge. 

(signed)  John  Malcolm. 
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Mode  of  aiding  tlie  several  Compassionate  Funds. 


LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  Public  Department,  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  at  Fort  JVilliam  in  Bengal,  tinted  4th  July  1832. 

Para.  1.  Our  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  mode  adopted  Tor  aiding  the  several 
compassionate  civil  and  military  funds  in  India,  by  the  grunts  of  interest  nt  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  their  balances,  and  of  high  rates  of  exchange,  principally  nt  2s.  4 d.  the  rupee, 
in  effecting  their  remittances. 

2.  From  the  statement  annexed  yon  will  observe,  that  the  aggregate  amount  expended  by 
us  in  the  support  of  these  funds  is  71,020/.  per  annum,  of  which  only  1 4,365/.  arises  from 
direct  contribution.  The  remaining  sum  of  56,655/.  is  expended  in  interest  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  and  in  exchange. 

3.  The  rates  of  interest  and  exchange  were  no  doubt  formerly  justified  by  those  actually 
in  use  in  general  transactions,  but  that  lias  long  ceased  to  be  the  case.  The  interest  on  the 
registered  debt  of  India  incurred  of  late  years  is  five  per  cent.;  and  tin;  sicca  rupee  remitted 
to  England  in  bullion  does  not  produce  more  than  Is.  11c/.,  whilst  the  average  out-turn  of  nil 
descriptions  of  remittances  effected  by  the  Company  during  the  last  three  years  has  lallen 
below  that  rate  of  exchange. 

4.  Considering  that  the  objects  for  which  these  institutions  provide  are  servants  of  the 
Company  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  their  destitute  widows  and  orphans,  we  forbear 
from  directing  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which  would  have  the  effect  either  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  pension  ami  other  allowances  granted  by  the  several  funds,  or  of  throwing  on  the 
trustees  the  charge  and  risk  of  effecting  remittances. 

5.  Being  also  of  opinion  that  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Company  should,  ns  far  us  possible, 
be  stated  as  direct  contribution,  we  desire  that  the  rate  of  interest  upon  the  balances  of  nil 
the  civil,  military,  and  medical  funds  (excepting  only  the  civil  service  annuity  funds  recently 
instituted)  be  reduced  to  five  percent,  per  annum  from  the  1st.  of  May  next,  and  that  on  the 
80th  of  April  in  each  following  year,  the  several  funds  be  granted  as  a donation  front  the 
Company  a sunt  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  to  which  the  grant  of  such 
interest,  and  of  interest  at  titc  rate  now  allowed,  would  produce. 

6.  The  advance  fvom  our  homo  treasury  to  die  institutions  enumerated  in  the  annexed 
statement,  have  of  late  years  inconveniently  and  largely  increased,  and  are  still  increasing. 
In  the  year  1816-17  they  amounted  to  25,360/.;  hut  in  1830-31  to  152,400/. 


7.  We  desire  that  you  will  inform  the  trustees  of  the  several  funds  that  we  cannot  engnge 
to  continue  to  an  indefinite  extent,  either  ns  to  time  or  amount,  a mode  of  assistance  which 
basso  far  exceeded  what  we  contemplated  when  it  was  first  granted.  For  the  present, how- 
ever, we  have  resolved  that  from  anti  after  the  date  of  this  despatch  the  sums  required  in 
England  for  the  use  of  the  several  funds  shall  be  advanced,  repnyable  in  India  at  twelve 
months  date,  and  nt  Is.  lit/,  the  sicca  rupee,  that  being  full  us  high  as  could  he  realized  by  a 
consignment  of  bullion  ; and  we  desire  that  the  difference  between  the  number  of  rupees  re- 
imbursed to  you  under  this  arrangement,  and  that  which  would  have  been  reimbursed  if  the 
present  rates  of  exchange  had  continued  to  be  observed,  be  annually  credited  to  the  funds  as 
a further  donation  from  the  Company. 


London, 
4th  July  1832. 


(signed) 


We  are,  your  affectionate  friends, 


J.  G.  Ravcnshaw. 
C.  Marjoribanhs. 

G.  Smith. 

IV.  IVigram. 

H.  Lindsay. 

J.  Morris. 

J.  Loch. 


J.  P.  Musprutt. 

J.  Forbes. 

II.  S/ian/t. 

J.  L.  Lushinglon. 
J.  Muspratt. 

J.  Stuart. 

II.  Campbell. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Aid  which  the  several  Funds  in  India  derive  from  the 
East  India  Company. 

Bengal  Civil  Fund , instituted  in  1804. 

The  direct  aid  horn  die  Company  to  this  fund  is  a donation  of  2,500/.  per  annum,  pnid 
in  England;  and  the  indirect  aids  are,  a high  rate  of  interest  (eight  per  cent.)  upon  the 
balance,  mid  the  advantage  of  a remittance  from  India  by  bills  upon  the  Court,  to  the  extent 
of  12,000/.  per  annum,  at  the  favourable  rate  of  exchange  of  2s.  Id.  the  sic  ca  rupee. 
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In  nddition  to  ilit.su  drafts,  the  Court  in  June  1828  advanced  10,000/.  to  the  agents  of 

die  fund,  “ to  prevent  severe  disappointment  to  the  claimants  in  tliis  country,”  but  this  sum  Appendix  (N.) 

has  recently  been  repaid  here  with  interest  at  littir  percent.  

The  Court’s  aid  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  Bengal  civil  fund  may  be  thus  staled ; viz.  Letter  to  Bengal, 

* s (j  4 July  1832. 

Direct  donation  in  England  - 2,500  — - 

Additional  interest  of  three  per  cent.,  beyond  the  rate  paid  on  sums 
borrowed  by  the  Company  upon  the  balance,  which  in  1820  was  about 
0$  lacs,  ami  calculating  the  sicca  rupee  at  2s.  - 1,014.  - - 

Estimated  gain  on  die  annual  drafts  upon  the  Court  of  12,000/.,  which 
are  granted  at  2s.  1 rl.  the  sicca  rupee,  at  twelve  months  date,  deducting 
die  interest,  the  rule  is  reduced  to  1 x.  1 1 -]rl.,  whereas  die  produce  of  the 
sicca  rupee,  on  the  average  out-turn  of  all  descriptions  of  remittances 
during  the  last  three  yenrs,  has  been  no  more  than  lx.  Oil.  07.,  being  a 
difference  of  2d.  08.  per  rupee,  or  11-20.  per  cent.  - - - 1,355  - - 

Total  Aid  per  Annum  - £ 5,70!)  — — 

Bengal  Military  Fund,  instituted  in  1806. 

Tint  direct  aid  to  tliis  fund  is  a donation  of  24,000  sonaut  rupees  per  annum  in  India. 

The  indirect  aids  are,  interest  at  three  per  cent,  beyond  the  value  ol’  money  upon  the 
balance,  which  in  1827  was  about  17  lacs,  and  advances  in  England  to  the  extent  of  10,000/. 
per  annum. 

se  s.  <t. 

The  direct  grant  of  Sl  R*  24, 000  or  S1  R»  22,965,  at  2s.  0 \d.  is  - 2,344  - - 

Surplus  interest  of  three  per  cent  upon  17  lacs  - 5,200  — — 

The  advances  are  made  at  2s.  4 d,  die  sicca  rupee,  but  interest  is  payable 
in  India  on  t be  advance  made  here;  therefore  deduct  for  six  months’ 
interest  7-10ihs  of  a penny,  which  leaves  the  rate  of  advances  at  2s.  3d. 

3.  the  sicca  rupee,  hut  ns  the  out-turn  of  the  rupee  in  remittances  home 
produces  only  Is.  !)</.  07.,  there  is  a consequent  loss  to  the  Company  of 
22-82.  per  cent.,  or  upon  19,000/.  - - ...  4,336  — — 

Per  Annum  - - £ 1 1,H86  - — 

Bengal  Military  Orphan  Fund , instituted  in  1782. 

This  society  is  divided  into  two  branches  ; viz. 

The  Lower  School  and  the  Upper  School. 

The  lower  school  is  appropriated  for  the  educadon  of  soldiers’  children,  and  is  supported 
by  the  Company.  The  upper  school  derives  no  direct  donation  from  the  Company,  hut 
receives  indirect  aid  in  having  all  the  printing  business  to  do  for  the  Bengal  Government, 
and  an  appropriation  of  a part  of  unclaimed  shares  of  Rohill.i  prize  money.  This  fund  also 
receives  eight  per  cent,  interest  upon  its  balance,  and  advances  in  England  of  9,900/.  per 
annum  at  the  same  rate  of  exchunge  as  is  granted  to  the  military  fund,  which  £ s.  d. 

produces  a loss  to  the  Company  of  - 2,054  - — 

Surplus  interest  of  three  per  cent,  upon  a balance  of  Us  4,65,300  - 1,425  - — 

Per  Annum  - - - £ 3,479  - - 

Madi  as  Civil  Fund,  instituted  originally  in  1737. 

Txik  Company’s  direct  aid  to  this  fund  is  an  annual  donation  of  1!«  47,950. 

The  indirect  aids  are,  the  usual  high  rate  of  interest  of  eight  per  cent.,  mill  the  advantages 
resulting  front  a remittance  through  the  Company  of  36,000/.  per  milium  at  n high  rule  of 
exchange  of  25-70.®  per  cent.,  beyond  the  out-turn  of  the  rupee  remitted  home  to  cover  the 
advances. 

£ x.  d. 

Direct  donation  of  R»  47,950  at  lx.  1 If/,  the  rupee  - - 4,595  - - 

Surplus  interest  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  balance  on  30th  April  1828, 
of  lt«  10,75,863  -------  4,817  - - 

Aid  by  medium  of  remittance  of  36,000/.  per  annum,  at  25-76.  percent.  9,274  - - 

Per  Annum  £ 1.8,686  — — 

Madras 


* The  advances  on  account  of  tlio  Madras  and  Bombay  funds  are  made  at  2s.  3 d.  the  rupee,  or 
deducting  interest,  2s.  2d.  325.  ; but  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  t hese  rupees  is  less  than  ilio  sicca  by 
id.  626.  it  follows  Hint  the  advances  to  those  funds  at  2s.  'id.  the  rupee,  are  more  favourable  than 
the  advances  made  to  tlio  Bengal  funds. 

(445.-1.)  5 e 
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Madras  Military  Fund,  established  in  1 S08. 

Direct  contribution  tn  iliis  fund  of  R‘ 17,500  per  annum,  at  Is.  lltf.  the 
rupee  - - - ■ “ " * 

Surplus  interest  or  three  per  cent,  upon  the  balance  of  R“  14,24,478, 
30th  April  1828  - - - - - 

Aid  in  remittance  of  about  25,000/.  per  annum,  upon  the  same  principle 
ns  is  adopted  in  making  advances  to  the  civil  fund 


£ s.  d. 
1,077  - - 

4,095  - - 

6,440  - - 


Per  Annum 


Madras  Medical  Fund,  established  in  1807. 

Direct  contribution  to  this  fund,  11*3,500  per  annum,  at  Is.  11//.  the  rupee 
Surplus  interest  of  three  per  cent,  upon  11*6,76,317,  the  balance  on 
30th  April  1828  - - - - - 

Aid  by  remittance  of  about  8,600/.  per  annum  upon  the  principle  stated 
above  - 


Per  Annum  - - j£ 


£ s.  d. 
335  - - 

1,943  - - 

2,215  - - 

4,493  - - 


Bombay  Civil  Fund , established  in  1804, 

Direct  contribution  to  this  fund,  R5  22,400  per  annum,  at  Is.  llrf.  the  rupee 
Surplus  interest  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  balances  of  R5  5,33,333 
Aid  by  remittance  of  18,250/.  per  annum  upon  the  principle  stated  in 
respect  to  the  remittances  on  account  of  the  Madras  funds 


s.  d. 
2,147  - - 
1,534  - - 

4,701  - - 


Per  Annum 


£ 


8,382  - - 


Bombay  Military  Fund,  established  in  1816. 

Direct  donation  to  this  fund,  11*8,000  per  annum  at  Is.  lid.  the  rupee  - 
Surplus  interest  of  three  per  cent,  upon  R»  10,53,093  the  balance  on  the 
30th  April  1828  ------- 

Aid  by  remittance  of  about  9,000 L per  annum  upon  the  above  principle 

Per  Annum  - - - £ 


£.  s.  d. 
767  - - 

3,028  - - 
2,318  - - 


6,113  - - 


STATEMENT,  exhibiting  the  Aid  rendered  by  the  Company,  directly  and  indirectly, 
towards  the  Support  of  the  several  Funds  noticed  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum. 


DIRECT 

AID. 

AID 

by  a high  Rate 
of 

Interest 
the  Balances. 

AID 

by  a high  Rate 
of 

Exchange 

Remittances. 

TOTAL. 

Bengal : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Civil  Fund  - 

2,500 

1,914 

1,355 

5,769 

Military  ditto  - 

2,344 

5,206 

4,336 

11,886 

Military  Orphan  ditto 

- 

1,425 

2,054 

3,479 

Madras  : 

Civil  Fund  .... 

4,595 

4,817 

9,274 

18,686 

Military  ditto  - 

1,677 

4,095 

6,440 

12,212 

Medical  ditto  .... 

335 

1,943 

2,215 

4,493 

Bombay : 

Civil  Fund  .... 

2,157 

1,534 

4,701 

8,382 

Military  ditto  - 

767 

3,028 

2,318 

6,113 

Total  per  Annum  - - £ 

14,365 

23,962 

32,693 

71,020 
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STATEMENT  of  the  Advances  in  England  by  the  East  India  Company  for  each  of  the  several  Civil  and  Military  Funds  in  India  during  the  last  Four  Years 
(1825-26  to  1828-29,)  anti  Rate  at  which  those  Advances  are  re-payable  in  India. 


TEARS. 

CIVIL 

FUND 

DONATION. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Reparable  at  2s.  •id.  per  S*  Rupee, 
and  Interest  at  S per  Cent, 
from  Date  of  Advance  to  Day  of 

Repayable  at  2s.  S d.  per  Madras  Rupee, 
and  Interest  at  5 per  Cent, 
from  Date  of  Advance  to  Day  of  Repayment. 

Repayable 

at  2s.  Sd.  per  Bombay  Rupee, 
and  Interest  at  5 per  Cent, 
from  Dote  of  Advance  to  Day  of 
Repayment. 

Military 
Widow’s  Fund. 

Military 
Orphan  Society. 

Civil  Fund. 

Military  Fund. 

Medical  Fund. 

Civil  Fund. 

Military  Fund. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1825-26 

- 

- - 

- - 

2,500 

15,000 

7,600 

36,500 

22,000 

7,600 

22,000 

10,000 

123,200 

1826-27 

- 

- - 

- 

2,500 

16,500 

8,800 

37,500 

24,000 

9,500 

12,000 

8,700 

119,500 

1827-28 

- 

•-  - 

- - 

2,500 

19,500 

11,500 

35,100 

26,000 

8,500 

24,000 

6,000 

133,100 

1828-29 

- 

- - 

- - 

2,500 

25,000 

8,100 

35,000 

27,000 

8,700 

15,000 

11,500 

132,800 

£ 

10,000 

76,000 

36,000 

144,100 

99.000 

34,300 

73,000 

36,200 

508,600 

The  Court  also  advanced  the  Bengal  Civil  Fund  .£10,000  in  June  1828,  which  was  repaid  with  interest  on  16th  November  1829. 


Drafts  from  India  on  the  Court  in  favour  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Fund  in  the  following  Years,  at  2s.  Id.  per  sicca  rupee,  and  12  months  after  date. 
Paid  - - - 1825-26  ------  ,£16,418  - 7 

1826- 27  - - - - 10,000  - - 

1827- 28  -----  - 10,000  - - 

1828- 29  - - 12,000  - - 

£48,418  - 7 
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Appendix  (0.) 


Appendix  (O.) 

Government  of  Piincc  of  Wales’  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 


(1.)  Letter  to 
Bengal , 

7 April  1829. 


(1.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  die  Bengal  Government, 
dated  Till  April  1829. 

2.  Our  serious  altention  having  been  given  to  the  charge  c»f  nmintnining  llie  incorporated 
settlements  of  Prince  nf  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  nnd  Malacca,  wo  proceed  to  coiiniinniciito 
to  you  die  opinions  wliich  we  have  formed  of  die  practicability  and  expediency  of  ell'eetiiig 
tin  important  redaction  in  tlr.it  bran  el  i of  expenditure. 

3.  When  it  was  determined,  many  years  since,  to  constitute  Prince  of  Wales’  Island 
it  separate  presidency,  it  was  in  contemplation  not  only  to  form  that  island  into  n marine 
station  for  the  retule'/.vous,  refitting,  and  supply  of  His  Majesty’s  squadron  in  the  Eastern 
Sens,  Inn  also  to  make  it  n miviil  arsenal  lor  the  building  of  ships  for  the  royal  navy.  These 
objects  may  now  be  considered  ns  abandoned ; and  with  regard  to  political  or  commercial 
benefits  resulting  cither  to  Great  Britain  or  to  India  front  the  tenure  by  us  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  we  consider  that  those  benefits  may  he  effectually  secured 
by  an  administration  of  the  settlements  upon  a very  reduced  scale,  and  tliut  such  :m 
alteration  need  not  interfere  with  the  sources  or  amount  of  revenue  now  collected. 

4.  We  have,  therefore,  conic  to  the  resolution  of  putting  these  three  settlements  on  the 
footing  of  residences  subject  to  your  government,  ami  we  desire  that  you  take  immediate 
measures  for  that  purpose. 

5.  We  presume  that  the  facility  and  quickness  of  communication  by  means  of  steam  will 
enable  you  to  exercise  n direct  control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  several  residents.  If, 
however,  upon  reflection,  you  should  consider  that  it  would  he  a preferable  arrangement  to 
combine  the  administration  of  the  three  set  dements  in  one  chief  resident  with  a suitable 
number  of  assistants,  you  have  our  authority  to  do  so. 

6.  In  carrying  into  effect  so  extensive  tin  arrangement,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  leave  you 
full  latitude  to  act  at  ymir  discretion  as  circumstances  and  local  information  may  suggest. 
But  whilst,  fur  this  reason,  «c  shall  abstain  from  issuing  specific  instructions  upon  points  of 
detail  connected  with  the  reduction,  wc  nevertheless  think  it  important  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  our  views  of  the  mo  tie  in  which  Unit  reduction  may  lie  effected. 

7.  It  will,  wo  think,  bo  desirable  nt  once  to  name  a date  (and  the  1st  May  1330  appears 
to  be  a suitable  period),  at  which  the  Government  ns  now  constituted  shall  cease  to 
exercise  its  functions,  ami  when  the  local  authority  of  each  of  the  three  settlements  shall 
vest  in  n resilient  to  be  appointed  by’  the  government  of  Bengal,  to  whom  the  residents  tire 
to  be  subject. 

8.  The  collection  of  the  revenue,  as  far  ns  respects  Malacca  nnd  Singapore,  nitty  certainly 
be  performed  by  the  residents  or  their  assistants.  This  might  also  be  the  niTangeincuL  for 
Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  unless  you  should  find  that  the  performance  of  other  duties  will  not 
allow  the  resident  there,  or  his  assistant,  sufficient  time  to  attend  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  in  which  case  only  you  will  depute  a sepnrale  officer  as  collector. 

9.  As  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  will  continue  to  be  the  residence  of  criminals  transported 
from  India,  the  office  of  superintendaut  of  convicts  must  remain ; the  superintemlnnt  to  con- 
tinue, ns  heretofore,  police  magistrate.  It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  retain  any  store- 
keeper's or  other  establishment  for  the  management  of  the  subsistence  of  the  convicts; 
that  may  be  provided  for  by  contract  witli  persons  resident  either  nt  Penang  or  in  Bengal, 
the  contractor  being  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  resident  anil  of  the 
superintendant  of  convicts. 

I. 0.  One  surgeon  and  three  assistant  surgeons  will,  in  addition  to  those  attached  to  the 
military  force,  be  an  ample  supply  of  medical  officers  for  the  three  settlements. 

II.  It  will  probably'  be  necessary  to  allow  to  each  of  the  residents  a covenanted  assistant 
and  a few  native  writers. 

12.  The  following  is  u statement  of  the  salaries  which,  we  think,  it  would  he  proper  to  affix 
to  the  several  cilices  of  the  reduced  establishment;  viz. 


Resident  at  Prince  of  Wales’ Island  - 
Ditto  ut  Malacca 
Ditto  at  Singapore  - 

Three  assistants,  each  10,000  - _ _ 

Collector,  if  necessary  - 

Superintendant  of  convicts  nnd  police  magistrate,  and  establishment 
Surgeon  _______ 

Assistant  - - - ■ 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 

Chaplains  - - . . * 

Resident's  office  establishments  _ 

11* 


Ilupncs. 

30,000  per  annum. 

30,000 

30,000 

30.000 

20.000 

15.000 
9, GOO 
7,200 
7,200 
7,200 

20.000 
12,000 

2,18,200 
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13.  Tin:  revenues  of  tlie  settlements  appear  to  yield  about  five  lacs  of  rupees ; so  dint  after  

providin';  for  the  charge  of  the  establishment  above  suggested,  there  will  remain  sufficient  to  Appendix  (0.) 

defray  the  charge  of . maintaining  convicts,  which  appears  to  amount  to  about  80,000  rupees  ’ 

annually,  ami  the  charge  of  the  judicial  department,  amounting  to  about  1,20,000  rupees,  (I.)  Loiter  to 
in  the  Inner  of  which  we  trust  hcrculter  to  make  an  important  reduction;  in  which  ciisc  a Rcngah 
pnrthm  <>i  the  local  revenues  will  bu  available  in  aid  of  the  expense  which  must  still  lie  incurred  7 April  1829. 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  military  force. 

1 1-.  Having  thus  explained  our  views  generally  with  respect  to  the  new  establishment,  we 
will  stale  what  occurs  lo  us  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  existing  establishment. 

1 Mr.  Fullerton,  the  Governor,  will  Imvu  held  l lint  office  live  years  cm  the  20tli  of 
August  next,  and  we  should  therefore  have  probably  made  arrangements  for  relieving  him  at 
that  period  by  appointing  a successor.  This,  of  course,  under  the  directions  which  we  have 
now  given,  we  shall  abstain  front  doing.  Considering,  however,  that  you  arc  at  liberty  to 
commit  the  local  administration  to  residents  at  the  period  which  we  have  already  suggested, 
viz.  the  1st  May  1830,  we  need  scarcely  add  an  expression  of  mir  wish  that  your  arrange- 
ments may  be  framed  so  its  to  consult,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  feelings  and  convenience  of 
Mr.  Fullerton,  who  may  moreover  he  of  important  aid  to  you  iu  bringing  the  new  plan  into 

lfi.  It  will  lie  desirable,  as  a measure  of  economy,  that  you  select  the  functionaries  Tor  the 
reduced  establishment  from  among  the  existing  civil  servants. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  remainder,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  plan  most  likely  to 
relieve  us  from  the  charge  of  retaining  them  in  the  service,  will  be  for  the  Company  to  make 
such  an  augmentation  to  their  annual  grant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Island  Annuity  Fund  as 
will  he  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  grant  annuities  at  once  to  the  supernumerary  civil  servants 
upon  the  fui  lowing  scale,  anti  will  tom  requiring  from  them  any  further  contribution  than  they 
may  have  made  to  die  filial  in  the  shape  of  per  tentage  on  official  allowances  ; viz. 

£ s.  d. 

To  such  as  have  actually  served  22  years  - - 500  - - 

To  sitcll  as  have  actually  served  more  than  17  and  less  than  22  years  400  - - 

To  such  as  have  actually  served  more  than  12  and  less  tliuu  1 7 years  300  — - 

To  such  as  have  served  less  than  12  years  - - 250  — — 

18.  The  utmost  charge  entailed  by  this  arrangement  would  not  exceed  (50,000  rupees  per 
annum,  against  which  we  should  have  such  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  Annuity  Fund  and 
of  our  subscription  of  20,000  rupees  per  annum,  as  might  be  applicable  to  llie  servants  who 
retire;  so  that  the  net  charge  incurred  by  the  immediate  pensioning  of  the  civil  servants 
would  probably  scarcely  amount  to  40,000  rupees  per  annum  and  that  only  temporary, 
whilst  wc  should  save  the  present  heavy  charge  of  salaries. 

li).  You  may  nflcr  to  the  superintending  surgeon  the  privilege  of  retiring  at  once  on  the 
allowance  of  800/.  per  annum.  The  assistant  surgeons,  who  may  remain  supernumerary  to 
the  new  establishment  may  be  transferred  to  your  medical  service,  taking  rank  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

20.  The  oucovenamcd  servants,  and  others  who  may  lose  their  employment  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  Government,  will  fall  within  the  operation  of  your  regulations  lor  the 
grant  of  pensions  to  that  class  of  persons  ns  was  done  upon  the  cession  of  Bencoolen. 

21.  You  will  observe,  that  we  have  not  provided  for  the  offices  of  masters  attendant.  We 
consider  such  offices  unnecessary;  we  are,  however,  disposed  lo  permit  the  present  master 
aleiulant  and  his  assistants  to  continue  to  hold  these  offices  upon  salaries  reduced  by  cjne- 
ihirdj  and  which,  having  tltu  privilege  of  trade  and  private  business,  tlu-y  may,  for  the  most 
part  be  disposed  to  dp.  As  vacancies  occur  we  shall  not  fill  them  up,  nor  is  any  promotion 
to  take  place. 

22.  If  hereafter  it  should  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  regulation 
of  the  several  ports,  wc  shall  appoint  suitable  persons  for  that  purpose,  under  the  designation 
of  ‘Harbour  Masters ; ’ but  no  such  necessity  will,  of  course,  exist  so  long  as  any  of  the 
members  of  the  present  master  attendant’s  establishment  remain  in  our  employ  at  the.  three 
settlements, 

23.  The  alterations  which  wo  have  desired,  will  not  affect  the  amount  of  military  force 
maintained  nt  the  settlements  iu  question.  But  we  trnst  that  you  will  bestow  immediate 
attention  upon  that  point,  with  a view  of  considering  whether  some  diminution  might  not  lie 
effected  in  the  number  of  troops,  without  incurring  improper  risk.  The  fortifications  must 
be  kept  up,  but  the  ordinance  establishment  might,  we  think,  be  curtailed;  whilst  of  course 
the  whole  of  the  stall’ of  the  present  Government  must  lie  abolished.  A reduction  in  the 
troops  may  be  rendered  die  most  practicable  by  the  stationing  of  a steam  vessel  nt  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island  as  was  directed  by  our  despatch  to  you,  dated  3d  December  last,  para.  20, 
which  will  afford  the  means  of  rapid  communication  with  Bengal  in  the  event  of  any  sudden 
emergency. 

21',  Upon  the  termination  of  the  official  functions  of  die  existing  Government,  you  will 
cause  a complete  valuation  to  be  made  of  all  articles  of  dead  and  quick  stock  belonging  to 
the  Company.  Such  buildings,  &c.  as  you  may  think  inapplicable  to  the  reduced  establishment, 
you  will  direct  to  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage. 

25.  The  resident  must  be  required  to  render  his  accounts  to  your  Government  periodically 
in  the  same  maimer  as  your  other  functionaries. 
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Government  of 
Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island,  Singapore, 
and  Malacca. 


Proceedings, 
27th  Aug,  1829. 


Cons. 

4 May  1830. 
Enclosure,  N°  IS  in 
despatch  from  Go- 
vernor in  Council, 
Port  Cornwallis, 

IS  Jan.  1830. 


(2.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  25ih  May  1830. 

2.  The  scale  of  the  establishments  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca, 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  those  setileineiils.  compared  with  lluir  income,  lias,  lor  n longtime, 
occupied  much  of  our  attention.  Our  proceedings  on  the  subject  have  however  been  hereto- 
fore recorded  in  the  financial  department,  and  will  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  your 
honourable  Court  in  that  department.  We  beg  to  refer  vour  honourable  Court  to  those 
proceedings  and  despatches,  and  particularly  to  a minute  of  the  Governor-geiierul,  dated 
(itli  June  last,  recording  his  observations  and  sentiments  on  the  subject  upon  his  return 
from  a visit  to  that  quarter  made  in  the  early  pan  of  the  past  year. 

3.  The  despatch  of  your  honourable  Court  in  the  public  department,  dated  the  7th  April 
1829,  reached  us  in  August  of  that  year,  and  we  had  the  gratification  to  find  that  the  senti- 
ments of  your  honourable  Court  were  in  accordance  with  our  own  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  extensive  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and  establishments,  of  these  eastern 
settlements,  with  a view  to  the  reduction  of  the  heavy  charge  imposed  on  the  finances  of  this 
presidency  for  their  maintenance. 

4.  Your  honourable  Court,  in  the  dcspatcli  referred  to,  communicated  your  resolution  to 
put  the  settlements  on  the  footing  of  residencies  under  the  Bengal  government,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  take  immediate  steps  to  carry  this  resolution  into  execution. 

5.  A discretion  was  left  to  us,  either  to  constitute  the  three  settlements  separate  residences, 
or  to  establish  them  on  the  looting  of  a single  residency  with  subordinates.  The  1st  of 
May  was,  however,  named  ns  the  date  at  which  the  government  as  then  constituted,  was 
to  cease  to  exercise  its  functions,  and  from  which  the  new  form  of  residencies  was  to 
take  effect. 

6.  Your  honourable  Court  prescribed  the  course  to  be  followed  towards  the  existing 
establishments,  and  ordered  various  subsidiary  arrangements. 

7.  We  lost,  no  time,  alter  the  receipt  of  this  important  dispatch,  in  forwarding  a copy  to 
the  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  in  order  that  wc  might 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Fullerton’s  observations  and  advice  in  determining  the  points  left  to 
our  discretion. 

8.  We  received  in  reply  a body  of  proceedings  and  minutes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the 
system  of  revenue  management  pursued  at  the  settlements,  but  amongst  them  was  a minute 
of  Mr.  Fullerton  on  the  subject  of  the  dispatch  of  your  honourable  Court,  explaining  his 
views  as  to  the  future,  with  lists  appended  of  the  establishments  deemed  by  him  indispensable. 

9.  The  Governor-general  submitted  his  sentiments  and  propositions  in  a minute  dated  the 
22d  ultimo.  With  the  concurrence  annexed  of  the  other  members  of  council,  instructions 
corresponding  with  its  Substance  have  been  issued  to  the  government  of  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island. 

13.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  Government  of  the  eastern  settlements  is  ordered  to  cease  on 
the  arrival  of  our  despatch,  and  from  thenceforward  the  administration  is  to  be  conducted  by 
the  same  individuals  for  the  most  part  as  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  respective  set- 
tlements, but  on  the  footing  of  residencies  subject  to  our  direct  control. 

14'.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  appointing  a single  residentwith  subordinates  or  deputies 
in  charge  of  the  other  stations,  and  we  have  ordered  Singapore  to  be  the  future  principal 
station.  We  have  constituted  Mr.  Fullerton  chief  resident,  while  he  may  remain  in  those 
parts,  allotting  to  him  die  salary  of  3(1,000,  which  is  fixed  fur  the  entire  emolument  of  the 
situation.  We  shall  be  glrnl  to  learn  that  your  honourable  Court,  in  indicating  as  matter  of 
importance  the  retaining  of  Mr.  Fullerton’s  services,  to  put  the  new  scheme  in  operation, 
intended  to  allow  hitn  the  full  allowances  lie  drew  as  governor.  Under  your  order,  however, 
thnt  the  government  should  cease  to  exist,  we  have  not  felt  that  we  had  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing to  him  those  allowances,  or  could  offer  him  more  than  the  first  place  under  the  new 
scheme;  while  Mr.  Fullerton  remains,  there  will  be  an  extra  deputy  (Mr.  Murchison)  on 
a salary  or  30,000,  besides  the  ordinary  assistant  at  Singapore  (Mr.  Bonham,)  to  whom  we 
have  allotted  24,000;  but  on  Mr.  Fullerton’s  departure,  the  civil  establishment  will  stand  as 
follows : 


Chief  Resident  at  Singapore,  Mr.  Ibbetson  - 

First  Assistant,  Mr.  Bonham  ------ 

Second  ditto  - Mr.  Wingrove  - - 

Deputy  Resident  at  Malacca,  Mr.  Garling  - 

Assistant,  Mr  Lewis  ------- 

Deputy  Resident,  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  Mr.  Murchison  - 
Assistant,  Mr.  Nairne  ------- 

28  Assistants,  Province  Wellesley,  Captain  Low  - 
(exclusive  of  military  pay.) 

One  Surgeon  9,600,  and  three  Assistant  Surgeons,  at  4,800, 

14,400  - 

Two  Chaplains  at  8,500  each,  and  one  Missionary  2,500 
Office  Establishment,  as  fixed  by  your  honourable  Court 

To.tal  - - - 


36.000 

24.000 
7,200 

24.000 
7,200 

30.000 
7,200 
3,600 


24.000 

20.000 
12,000 


1,95,200 


16.  The  case  of  the  individuals  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  this  large 
reduction  of  the  establishments  of  these  settlements  deserves  the  indulgent  consideration  of 
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your  lionortrnble  Court,  and  it  Her  carefully  weighing  tltc  mutter,  we  nre  induced  to  rccotn-  . 

mend  to  your  Imnonrable  Court  that  they  he  allowed  the  option  of  a transfer  to  the  similar  Appondix  (O.) 

establishments  ol  other  provinces  as  die  most  convenient,  the  most  equitable,  and  the  most  

economical  arrangement  that  can  he  made  for  their  disposal.  The  retiring  pension  that  has  (2.)  Letter  to 
been  allowed  by  your  honourable  Court  to  civil  servants  is  not  n provision  that  all  can  avail  Bengal, 
themselves  ol,  and  it  seems  to  us  doubtlul  how  the  rule  is  intended  to  lie  applied  to  those  May  1830. 
retained  by  os  in  employ,  and  on  what  looting  they  arc  to  stand  while  filling  the  situations 
they  will  hold  under  our  Government. 

17.  By  dividing  among  the  other  presidencies  the  whole  existing  establishments,  civil, 
medical,  and  ecclesiastical,  assigning  to  them  either  tlu-ir  existing  rank  from  service  nnd 
residence,  or  placing  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade  to  which  they  will  be  introduced,  even- 
difficulty  of  this  description  will  he  removed.  Each  individual  will  then  know  Ins  plnce  and 
privileges,  and  until  the  opportunity  is  found  of  giving  him  active  employment,  he  will 
remain  th  awing  the  nllownticces  of  liis  rank,  or  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  known  rules 
of  the  service  to  which  lie  becomes  attached. 

18.  We  do  not  conceive  that  any  serious  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  can  exist  on  the 
part  (ffi  those  with  whom  the  discharged  individuals  will  become  associated.  Tor  if  they  lose 
a step  or  two  in  the  scale  of  promotion,  they  have  the  corresponding  advantage  of  the  new 
field  for  employ;  and  the  number  of  Penang  servants  to  he  so  distributed  is  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  attention.  It  will  only  be  necessary  lor  your  honourable  Court  to 
make  so  many  fewer  nominations  in  the  year  to  the  services  to  which  they  are  introduced. 

Pending  a reference  to  your  honourable  Court  on  this  point,  we  at  first  expressed  the  inten- 
tion of  allowing  the  Penang  civil  servants,  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  arrangement  made, 
to  draw  their  actual  allowances,  if  not  exceeding  -100  rupees,  in  case  of  their  preferring  to 
remain  instead  of  immediately  retiring  on  the  pensions  offered  by  your  honourable  Court. 

Subsequently,  however,  upon  reconsideration  of  the  point,  we  resolved  to  give  them  the 

option  of  taking  the  pension  offered  by  your  honourable  Court,  or  of  remaining  on  the  Cons.  25  May. 
footing  of  Penang  civil  servants  out  of  employ,  until  your  final  orders  should  be  received. 

We  annex  copy  of  the  further  letter  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island 
on  this  subject,  and  we  solicit  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to 
the  observations  contained  in  the  Governor-general’s  minute  upon  the  scale  of  graduated 
pensions  fixed  for  servants  of  different  standings  by  your  orders  of  7th  April  1829. 

19.  Whatever  may  he  your  Honourable  Court’s  decision  in  respect  to  the  discharged 
servants,  we  would  submit  that  those  retained  in  employ  should  be  at  once  annexed  to  the 
establishment  of  Bengal,  or  of  the  other  presidencies,  in  supersession  altogether  of  the  sepa- 
rate service  of  the  Penang  presidency,  which  under  the  cessation  of  that  Government  scarcely 
require  to  he  maintained. 

20.  Your  honourable  Court  has  yet  issued  no  orders  in  respect  to  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  settlements,  and  the  army  from  which  they  are  to  he  furnished ; this  matter 
should  be  arranged  at  the  period  of  making  the  reliefs,  but  its  consideration  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose. 

21.  We  liave  refrained  from  entering  into  the  questions  regarding  the  revenue  of  the 
settlements  which  form  the  subject  of  a large  part  of  the  minutes  nnd  proceedings  forwarded 
from  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  The  matter  contained  in  them  will  have  been  separately 
submitted  to  your  honourable  Court  directly  by  the  Governor  in  Council ; and  we  perceive, 
that  in  passing  the  code  of  Regulations,  copy  of  which  has  been  recently  forwarded  to  us, 
the  subject  lias  received  your  honourable  Court’s  full  consideration. 

22.  We  presume  that  all  future  Regulations  for  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  will 
have  to  he  made  at  this  presidency  under  the  rules  established  for  that  purpose  by  Regula- 
tion XL1.,  1793. 


(3.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  dated  23d  February  1831. 

1.  We  approve  of  your  having  effected  the  reduction  of  the  government  of  Prince  of  (3.)  Letter  to 
Woles’  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  to  a residency,  administered  by  a chief  resident  at  Bengal, 
Singapore,  with  a deputy  resident  at  each  of  the  other  stations  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  23  Feb.  1831. 
and  Malacca. 

2.  The  salaries  which  you  have  fixed  for  these  stations,  viz.  36,000  rupees  per  annum  for 
the  chief  resident,  and  24,000  rupees  per  annum  for  the  deputies  respectively,  have  our 
approbation. 

5.  We  perceive  with  satisfaction,  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  offices 
of  collector  of  revenue  nnd  supcrintendnnt  of  convicts,  our  Governor-general  having  recorded 
his  opinion  (in  which  we  concur)  thnt  the  revenue  may  be  collected  by  the  resident  and 
deputy  residents,  and  that  the  duty  of  superintending  the  convicts  may  be  efficiently  per- 
formed by  a conductor. 

6.  At  each  of  the  stations  there  is  to  be  a covenanted  assistant,  to  whom  you  Itnve  assigned 
a salary  of  7,200  rupees  per  annum,  instead  of  10,000  rupees  per  annum,  ns  suggested  in 
the  12th  para,  of  our  despatch,  dated  the  7th  of  April  1829. 

7.  We  do  not  approve  of  tins  reduction.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  duty  and  the 
extent  of  the  responsibility  which  must  devolve  upon  the  assistants,  ami  considering,  also, 
the  disappointment  in  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  servants  upon  the  civil  establishment  of 
the  incorporated  settlements,  we  cannot  think  thnt  the  salaries  ought  to  be  less  than 
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10,000  rupees  each,  mid  nt  tlmt  amount  we  therefore  desire  tlmt  they  be  fixed,  subject,  l.ow- 
ever,  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  3,  c.  150,  sec.  82,  upon  the 
salaries  of  servants  not  having  served  certain  periods  therein  prescribed. 

8.  YVc  do  not  concur  in  your  proposition  lor  transferring  all  the  civil  servants,  or  any  of 
them,  to  die  establishments  of  the  other  presidencies. 

y.  Our  intention,  however,  is,  that  die  persons  holding  offices  at  Prince  of  \\  ales’  Wand, 
Singapore,  mid  Malacca,  shall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  subordinate  to  your  Govern- 
ment, and  act  only  under  your  orders.  No  further  appointments  will  he  made  by  us  to  the 
civil  service  of  the  incorporated  settlements,  the  servants  for  which  will  ultimately,  nild  so 
soon  as  ail  the  supernumeraries  lie  absorbed,  he  chosen  Iront  among  your^civil  servants. 

II).  YY'e  are  aware  that  several  of  the  servants  are  supernumerary.  This  difficulty  will, 
however,  we  trust,  in  a great  measure  be  removed  by  the  operation  of  the  scale  of  pensions 
upon  which  we  have  authorized  vou  to  permit  such  servants  to  retire. 

11.  \\'e  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  amount  of  these  pensions, 
lint  as  n further  inducement  to  the  servants  to  retire,  we  authorize  you,  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestion  contained  in  Mr.  Fullerton's  minute  ot  the  11  lit  .[unitary  1830,  to  grant  to 
the  servants  who  may  retire  an  allowance  of  passage  money,  in  the  event  of  their  returning 
to  Europe.  We  desire,  however,  that  this  in  no  ease  exceed  2,000  rupees. 

12.  YVc  observe  that  the  civil  servants’  contributions  to  the  annuity  fund  had  been  returned 

to  them,  with  interest,  previously  to  the  receipt  ol  our  orders  lor  granting  pensions  to  .ser- 
vants upon  relinquishing  their  right  to  such  contributions.  YY'e  shall  not,  however,  require 
anv  refund  on  this  account.  . 

13.  Supernumeraries  who  may  decline  to  retire,  arc  to  draw  the  allowances  of  servants 
oiil  of  employ,  viz.  325  rupees  a month  if  of  the  rank  of  a senior  merchant,  and  24-1.  rupees 
a month  if  under  that  rank,  whether  junior  merchant,  fuetor,  or  writer;  mid  such  supernu- 
meraries will  he  Higible  to  fill  the  offices  of  resident,  deputy,  mid  assistant,  as  vacancies 
occur,  if  deemed  eligible  by  you. 

14.  Supernumeraries  so  circumstanced,  may  nt  any  time  retire  upon  the  pension  which 
we  have  fixed,  reckoning,  however,  for  that  purpose,  their  period  of  service  only  up  to  the 
lime  when  they  censed  to  hold  office.  The  subsequent  tenure  of  office  is,  of  course,  to  liar 
the  grant  of  any  pension,  unless  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  ns  for  the 
institution  of  an  annuity  fund  at  the  incorporated  settlement. 

13.  The  number  of  the  servants  upon  the  reduced  establishment  is  obviously  too  limited 
to  allow  of  or  to  require  the  machinery  of  a separate  fund. 

1(5.  The  principle  of  it  may  be  equally  acted  upon  by  requiring  those  servants  to  submit 
to  a deduction  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  from  their  official  emoluments,  and  allowing  them 
after  completing  22  years  actual  residence,  to  retire  upon  pensions  ol  300/.  per  annum  each, 
upon  payment  of  such  sum  as,  when  added  to  the  accumulated  amount  of  the  deductions, 
with  interest,  will  equal  half  the  value  of  such  an  annuity,  according  to  the  tables  annexed 
to  the  regulations  of  the  several  civil  service  annuity  funds. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  unenyeiuuited  assistants  and  clerks  who  may  have  become  super- 
numerary under  the  new  arrangements,  to  such  of  them  as  full  within  the  scope  ol  the 
regulations  under  which  provision  is  made  for  persons  of  a corresponding  class  til  your  pre- 
sidency, we  shall  not  object  to  the  grant  of  a similar  advantage.  To  all  Others  >\e  authorize 
the  grant  of  a gratuity  equal  to  three  months  pay,  upon  allowing  which  they  are  to  be  given 
to  understand  that  they  have  no  further  claim  upon  us. 

18.  In  fixing  20,000  rupees  per  annum  as  the  expense  of  chaplains,  we  did  not  contem- 
plate the  employment  of  more  titan  two;  we  observe,  however,  that  you  him.*  arranged  for 
the.  employment  of  a missionary  at  one  of  the  stations,  at  an  expense  of  2,500  rupees  per 
annum. 

19.  We  admit  the  desirableness  of  making  some  provision  to  ensure  the  presence  of  ft 
clergyman  at  each  of  the  three  stations,  and  we  therefore  approve  of  the  employment  of 
a missionary  at  one  of  them  ; but  we  do  not  think  that  on  that  account  the  salaries  of  the 
regular  chaplains  should  be  reduced. 

20.  As,  however,  the  allowance  of  the  chief  medical  officer  under  the  new  arrangement  is 
limited  to  9,600  rupees  per  annum,  we  desire  that  the  income  of  each  of  the  chaplains  be 
also  fixed  at  that  amount. 

21.  As  vacancies  occur,  we  shall  fill  them  up  by  appointments  to  your  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  leaving  it  to  you  to  make  the  selection  Iront  among  your  chaplains. 

22.  With  respect  to  the  medical  establishment,  we  have  toacquaint  yon  that  Dr.  Alexander, 
who  was  the  superintending  surgeon  at  the  period  when  we  issued  our  orders  of  the  7ih  ol 
April  1S29,  has  been  permitted  by  us  to  retire  on  a pension. 

23.  Mr.  Whittaker,  the  only  full  surgeon,  will  continue  to  act  in  that  capacity,  with  the 
reduced  allowance  of  9,600  rupees  per  annum.  The  four  assistant  surgeons  arc  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  your  medical  establishment,  from  which  you  will  appoint 
nn  assistant  surgeon  for  each  of  the  three  stations,  who  is  to  receive  in  tlmt  capacity  the 
allowance  of  4,800  rupees  per  annum,  ns  proposed  by  you.  You  cannot,  we  conceive,  do 
better  than  appoint  to  diese  stations  three  of  the  four  now  to  be  transferred. 

2*1.  The  millinry  force  will  continue  to  lie  supplied  ns  at  present.  We  entirely  agree  in 
the  opinion  of  our  Governor-Gencru),  that  the  extent  of  it,  viz.  1,200  men,  is  fully  sufficient. 
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Papers  relating  to  tlic  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 


(!•) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Govcmriteliit, 
fluted  9th  January  1797. 

Para.  63.  We  hog  leave  to  observe,  that  to  give  efficacy  to  the  important  objects  oF  the  (1.)  Letter  from 
appointment  of  chaplains  to  those  situations  where  there  is  the  greatest  resort  oi‘  Europeans  Bengal, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  proper  chapels  should  be  erected  for  the  performance!  of  divine  9 Jan.  1797. 
service  at  the  different  stations  of  the  army;  os  this  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  supposing  the  buildings  to  he  nil  erected  at  once,  notwithstanding  every  attention 
to  economy,  we  would  recommend  that  they  should  he  progressively  undertaken  ; that  in 
the  first  instance  a chapel  should  be  erected  in  Fort  William,  where  it  is  most  required;  at 
the  field  stations  afterwards,  and  progressively  at  the  other  stations  of  the  army,  where  there 
are  the  greatest  number  of  Europeans  and  soldiers. 


(2.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  23th  May  1798. 

Conceiving  it  n duly  incumbent  upon  us,  to  afford  our  civil  and  military  servants,  and  (2.)  Letter  to 
all  Christians  living  under  our  protection  professing  the  Protestant  religion,  the  moans  of  Bengal, 
attending  divine  service,  in  which  we  trust  those  in  superior  stations  will  set  the  example,  we  23  May  1798 
most  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  your  proposnl  for  erecting  chapels  in  the  progressive  manner 
pointed  out  in  the  63d  paragraph  of  the  letter  to  which  we  are  now  replying,  such  edifices 
to  be  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible,  that  all  unnecessary  expense  may  be  avoided. 


(3.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  3th  June  IS03. 

Para.  5.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  establishment  of  chaplains  (3.)  Letter  to 
under  your  presidency,  and  have  attended  to  the  62d  paragraph  of  the  letter  from  the  Bengal, 
Governor-general  in  Council  of  the  9th  January  1797,  recommending  additional  appointments  5 June  1803 
of  chaplains  lor  the  civil  stations  of  Patna,  Dacca,  and  Cossimbnzar.  We  have  also  adverted 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  public  department  of  the  3th  May  1803,  on  the  subject  of  the 
llev.  Mr.  Limerick’s  application  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  observing  that  instead  of  two 
civil  chaplains  at  Calcutta,  as  directed  in  our  letter  of  the  22d  April  1796,  the  number  lias 
been  increased  to  three  since  the  institution  of  the  college  at  Fort  William,  two  of  whom, 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Buchanan,  who  are  provost  and  vice-provost  of  the  college,  are  permitted 
to  draw  in  addition  to  the  allowances  of  these  offices,  tlio.se  of  the  civil  and  military  stations 
of  chaplains,  (a  measure  that  cannot  be  approved  by  us,  and  on  which  wc  shall  more  fully 
express  our  sentiments  hereafter,)  considering  also  the  extension  of  territory  by  the  ceded 
provinces  in  Onde,  and  being  anxious  for  the  due  performance  of  religious  duties  in  the 
settlements  under  the  British  administration  in  India,  we  have  resolved  to  augment  the 
establishment  of  chaplnins  for  your  presidency,  which  is  therefore  to  he  ns  follows : 

At  Calcutta,  allowing  for  the  present  occupations  of  the  provost  and  vice-provost  of  the 
college,  and  supposing  that  they  may  he  nil  occasionally  able  to  attend  to  the  higher  duties 


of  their  clerical  functions  - --  --  - ..--3 

For  the  Garrison  of  Fort  William  - --  --  --  1 

For  two  out  of  the  three  civil  stations  recommended  in  the  letter  of  9th  January 
1797  above  mentioned  - --  --  --  --  2 

For  military  stations  within  the  provinces,  as  formerly  4 

Ditto  - - ditto  in  Oudc,  ns  formerly  ------  2 

For  the  Ceded  Provinces  - --  --  --  --  1 

Total  - - IS 


In  making  the  addition  for  the  subordinate  civil  stations,  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  observations  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  9th  January  1797,  ns  to  the  want  of  churches 
or  chapels  there:  hut  wo  conceive  that  buildings  nmv  he  rented  for  the  present  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  worship  at  no  considerable  expense;  hereafter,  when  the  state  of  our 
finances  will  more  conveniently  admit  of  the  disbursement  for  those  purposes  suitable  edifices 
may  be  built,  the  expense  uf  which  we  should  hope  would  in  part  be  defrayed  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  British  inhabitants. 

We  have  for  the  present  resolved  to  appoint  chaplains  to  two  only  of  the  three  subordinate 
stations  recommended,  leaving  the  selection  of  the  places  to  your  discretion,  as  also  the 
station  for  the  additional  chaplaincy  for  the  Ceded  Provinces. 
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We  have  also  revised  our  orders  of  the  22d  April  1796,  respecting  the  allowances  to  the 
chaplains,  and  have  attended  to  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above,  of  the  salaries  of 
several  stations  being  drawn  by  one  person.  On  these  points  we  shall  now  communicate 
our  directions. 

On  due  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  two 
chaplains,  who  are  provost  and  vice-provost  of  the  college,  we  have  resolved,  that  the  salary 
to  the  provost  ns  such,  and  as  senior  civil  chaplain,  shall  be  fixed  at  C1  R’  40,000  per 
annum,  and  that  to  the  vice-provost  as  such,  and  ns  civil  chaplain,  at  O R*  34,000  per 
annum  ; the  above  to  be  in  full  of  nil  emoluments  from  the  Company  ; and  we  consider  they 
will  a fib  ril  ample  remuneration  for  their  services. 

As  it  is  our  intention,  as  already  noticed,  that  the  chaplain  to  Fort  William  garrison  shall 
he  a separate  appointment,  his  salary  as  civil  chaplain  at  Calcutta  is  to  be  C‘  R*  15,000  per 
annum. 

Whenever  the  chaplains  shall  cease  to  hold  the  offices  of  provost  and  vice-provost  of  the 
college,  the  former  establishment  of  civil  chaplains  at  Calcutta  is  to  he  reverted  to,  viz., 
two;  die  salary  to  the  senior  is  then  to  he  C!  R"  16,000  per  annum,  and  that  to  the  junior, 

C>  Rs  15,000  per  annum  ; which  will  he  an  increase  of  the  former  allowances  annexed  to 
those  stations  of  nearly  C>  R*  4,000  to  the  first,  and  3,000  to  the  latter. 

We  have  further  resolved,  that  the  following  salaries  be  annexed  to  the  chaplaincies  at  the 
other  stations : 

To  the  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  and  to  each  of  ihe  chaplains  at  the  four 
military  stations  within  the  provinces,  C‘  R*  10,000  per  annum. 

To  the  chaplains  at  the  military  stations  in  Oude,  C‘  R"  12,000  each.  The  above,  as  you 
will  perceive,  are  higher  than  the  salaries  formerly  annexed  to  those  stations. 

The  chaplains  at  the  two  subordinate  factories  are  to  have  a salary  of  C‘  R*  8,000  per 
annum  each. 

(4.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  26th  April  1809. 

6.  When,  in  our  letter  of  the  5th  of  June  1805,  we  communicnted  our  instructions 
respecting  the  establishment  of  chaplains  under  your  presidency,  we  omitted  to  make  provision 
for  the  performance  of  the  clerical  duties  in  those  provinces  which  had  at  that  lime  been,  or 
might  thereafter  be  added  to  the  Company’s  possessions,  in  consequence  of  hostilities  with 
the  Mahratta  slates,  from  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  then  were  ns  to  the  ultimate  termination 
of  those  hostilities. 

7.  Tranquillity  being  now  restored,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  due  performance 
of  religions  worship  throughout  the  territories  subject  to  the  British  Government  in  their 
present  extended  state.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  you  our  directions  upon  this  point ; 
and  shall  also  state  such  other  observations  ns  have  occurred  to  us  upon  the  clerical 
establishment  for  your  presidency  in  general. 

8.  By  the  acquisitions  consequent  to  the  war  with  the  Mahratias,  Agra,  Muttra,  and 
Delhi  have  been  made  important  military  stations  at  which  European  troops  nre  posted; 
the  provinces  of  Cuttack  and  Bundlecund  have  also  been  added  to  the  Company’s  terri- 
tories; therefore,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  places  above-mentioned  from 
any  station  to  which  n chaplain  now  stands  appointed,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to 
augment  the  clerical  establishment,  that  the  duties  of  religion  may  not  be  neglected  or  in- 
sufficiently performed. 

9.  In  replying  to  the  directions  contained  in  our  despalch  of  the  5th  June  1805,  above 
mentioned,  you  have  stated  that  “the  continuance  of  a separate  chaplain  for  the  performance 
of  clerical  dunes  at  Barrackpore  nppeared  to  be  unnecessary;  the  troops  at  Barrackpore 
being  considered  to  constitute  a part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  such  occasional 
clerical  duties  ns  were  required  at  Barrackpore  might  be  performed  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,”  and  in  consequence  you  determined  not  to  appoint  any  chnplnin 
to  that  station. 

10.  The  propriety  of  this  resolution  maybe  questioned.  Barrackpore  is  nearly  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Calcutta,  and  travelling  to  and  from  it  must  therefore  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience  and  risk  of  health;  for  this  reason,  and  as  Europeans  nre  constantly 
stationed  there,  it  appears  to  us  that  Barrackpore  requires  the  permanent  residence  of  a 
chaplain. 

11.  In  our  letter  of  the  5th  June  1805,  we  provided  for  the  appointment  of  chaplains 
to  two  out  of  the  three  subordinate  residencies,  at  which  it  was  recommended,  by  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  in  1797,  a clerical  establishment  should  be  fixed;  and  you 
have  accordingly  signified  your  intention  of  nominating  chaplains  to  Patnn  and  Dacca. 
As  Cossimbnzar,  the  third  residency  alluded  to  above,  is  the  resort  of  a considerable 
number  of  Europeans,  it  seems  requisite  that  in  future  it  should  be  supplied  with  a 
chaplain. 

12.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  of  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  increase 
the  establishment  of  chaplains  for  Bengal,  directed  in  our  letter  of  the  5th  June  1805; 
mid  the  remarks  here  made  would  lend  to  an  augmentation  of  six  of  the  number  then  ordered. 
Bor  the  present,  however,  we  shall  confine  the  whole  establishment  to  sixteen,  lenving  it  to 
you  to  nominate  the  additional  number  to  such  of  the  stations  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  as  you  may  think  fit. 

13.  It  is  not,  however,  without  reluctance  that  we  sanction  this  or  any  other  measure  that 
may  add  to  our  expenses  in  India,  already  so  biuthensome,  and  nothing  short  of  a'  conviction 
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of  its  absolute  necessity  would  have  induced  us  to  agree  to  augment  the  clerical  establish- 
ment. The  salaries  to  the  chaplains  at  the  additional  stations  must  be  regulated  by  the  orders 
contained  in  our  letter  of  the  5th  June  1805. 

14.  Although  in  that  letter  an  improvement  wns  made  in  the  emoluments  to  the  clergy 
under  your  Government,  we  are  aware  that  they  have  not  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  the  other 
lines  of  the  service,  of  rising  progressively  to  various  improving  stations  and  emoluments;  the 
limits  both  of  their  preferment  and  income  are  upon  a moderate  scale,  the  highest  salary  now 
allowed  to  u chaplain,  Cl  R°  16,000,  being  much  below  the  allowances  annexed  to  other 
branches  of  the  service;  and  from  the  augmentation  in  numbers  now  u>  he  made,  the 
attainment  of  even  this  proportionably  moderate  income  is  placed  at  a greater  distance.  We 
cannot,  however,  consent  to  any  present  addition  to  the  allowances  to  the  chaplains,  from 
the  rigid  economy  which  our  financial  difficulties  call  upon  us  to  practice  everywhere. 


Appendix  (P. 

S.)  Letter  to 
engal, 

26  April  1809. 


(5.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  12th  November  1813. 

Para.  2.  In  order  to  show  our  desire  to  encourage,  by  every  prudent  means  in  our  power,  (5.)  Letter  to 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India,  we  have  unanimously  Bengal, 
resolved  that  an  addition  be  made  to  the  present  clerical  establishment  maintained  by  the  12  Nov.  1813. 
Company  at  each  of  our  presidencies,  at  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  of  one  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  same  salary  as  is  granted  to  the  junior  chaplain  nt  each  of 
the  presidencies;  and  we  direct  that  a suitable  place  of  worship  be  provided  or  erected 
at  each  of  our  principal  settlements  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  whom  we  may  permit  to  proceed  to  India  to  act  as  chaplains  at  either 
of  those  places. 


(6.) — EXTRACT  of  a LETTER  from  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Governor-general,  to  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3d  Feb.  1814. 

1 beg  leave  to  represent  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  move  the  honour-  (6.)  Letter  from 
able  Court  on  the  subject,  the  necessity  for  an  addition  to  the  existing  number  of  chaplains  Lord  Moira, 
on  this  establishment.  The  aid  of  more  chaplains  is  become  requisite,  not  merely  from  the  3 Feb-  1814. 
multiplication  of  your  military  stations,  but  from  a circumstance  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  regularity  of  society  under  your  Government.  From  peculiar  considerations  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  restrict  the  magistrates  from  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
ns  they  were  heretofore  empowered.  The  paucity  of  chaplains  to  fulfil  this  duty  in  the  pro- 
vinces causes  much  embarrassment.  The  addition  of  three  to  the  present  establishment  would 
be  a material  relief,  and  it  would  enable  us  to  send  one  to  Penang,  which,  though  much 
solicited  by  the  Government,  we  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 


(7.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  29th  April  1314. 

3.  In  our  letter  to  you  of  the  26th  April  1809,  we  took  a view  of  the  state  of  die  clerical  ^7.) Letter  to 
establishment  at  Bengal,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  scale  to  which  our  territories  had  been  Bengal , 
extended  by  die  then  recent  wars  with  the  M oh  ratios,  we  gave  it  ns  our  opinion  that  six  chap-  29  April  1814. 
lains  ought  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  at  which  we  had  fixed  the  establishment  in 
1805,  making  the  whole  number  nineteen.  But  we  contented  ourselves,  at  that  time,  with 
carrying  our  actual  appointments  of  chaplains  to  sixteen,  leaving  to  you  the  distribution,  in 
the  way  that  might  appear  most  requisite,  of  this  number  among  die  nineteen  stations, 
military  and  civil,  particularized  in  our  letters  of  the  5th  June  1805  and  26th  April  1809, 
which  were  ns  follows : 


Civil : 

Cnlcutta  (one  of  which  now  appointed  to  the  second  church) 
Cossimhnzar,  Patna,  aiul  Dacca  - - - 

Military : 

Fort  William  Garrison  - 

For  Military  Stations  within  the  Provinces 

For  ditto  in  Oude  - 

For  the  Ceded  Provinces  in  ditto  - 


And  we  mentioned  in  our  letter  last  quoted  the  acquisitions  ob- 
tained by  the  war  with  the  Mnhrnttas,  viz.  Agra,  Muttra,  Delhi, 
Cuttack,  and  Bundlecund,  where,  if  chaplains  were  stationed,  the 
total  would  be-  - - - - - - 


4.  We  observe,  by  your  books  of  military  establishments,  of  30lh  April  1812,  that  no  more 
than  seven  military  stations  out  of  the  thirteen  specified  above,  were  provided  with  chaplains, 
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(8.)  Letter  to 
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(9.)  Letter  to 
Bengal, 

11  Oct.  1816. 


( 10.)  Letter  to 
5 Mar.’lW?. 


(11.)  Letter  fra 
5 Aug.  1819. 
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mtd  that  at  present,  including  the  appointments  made  by  us  subsequently  to  that  date,  there 
arc  only  fourteen  on  your  establishment,  two  deaths  having  occurred  since. 

!i.  This  fact  strongly  confirms  what  could  not  hut  he  generally  admitted  before,  that  pro- 
vision ought  to  he  made  in  the  clerical  department  for  casualties  ; and  from  hence  it  may  he 
inferred  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  efiici cut  service  of  sixteen  chaplains,  the  number  on  the 
establishment  should  be  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

6.  We  shall,  therefore,  as  clergymen  of  proper  character  may  he  presented  to  us,  mal<e  up 
the  number  of  appointments  to  nineteen.  You  will  observe  that  by  die  provision  of  the  Act 
for  the  renewal  of  our  charter,  a Bishop  has  been  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  territories  held 
by  the  Company,  with  an  archdeacon  at  each  of  the  presidencies  in  India. 


(8.)- -EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  3d  June  1814. 

20.  We  transmit  you  n copy  of  the  Letters  Patent  recently  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
die  United  Kingdom,  whereby  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  erect  a bishop’s  see  and  three 
archdeaconries  within  the  Company’s  dominions  in  India,  and  to  nominate  certain  persons  to 
lie  the  first  bishop  nncl  archdeacons  respectively. 

27.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  our  letter  to  you  in  this  department,  dated  22d  February 
last,  we  advised  you  of  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tlios.  Fanshawe  Middleton,  ns  Bishop 
of  Calcutta : by  the  49th  and  50th  clauses  of  the  Act  of  the  53d  of  his  present  Majesty, 
cup,  155,  the  salary  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  1ms  been  fixed  at  5,000/.  per  annum,  at  an 
exchange  of  two  shillings  for  the  Bengal  current  rupee,  to  commence  from  the  period  of  his 
taking  upon  himself  die  said  office,  and  to  be  in  lieu  of  nil  fees  of  office,  perquisites,  emolu- 
ments and  advantages  whatsoever ; and  to  cense  when  lie  shall  discontinue  to  exercise  the 
said  functions.  Wc  direct  that  die  salary  of  Dr.  Middleton  beregukited  in  conformity  to  the 
Act  above  mentioned. 

28.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  Bengal,  we  direct  that  you  issue  an  order 
to  the  chaplain  and  vestrymen  of  St.  John’s  Church  in  Calcutta,  to  put  the  Bishop  in  uctunl 
and  corporal  possession  of  the  see  oF  Calcutta,  by  admitting  him  into  the  principal  church, 
and  assigning  to  him  therein  an  Episcopal  seat. 


(8.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  11th  October  1816. 

5.  We  desire  dint  no  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  be  created,  or  any  new  or 
additional  allowances  be  conferred  upon  any  persons  now  holding  ecclesiastical  offices,  other 
than  those  which  are  specially  defined  by  the  Legislature,  in  providing  an  episcopal  esta- 
blishment for  British  India,  until  specially  authorized  by  us. 


(10.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  5th  March  1817. 

Having  received  a communication  from  the  Rev.  John  James  Watson,  D.D.,  intimating 
the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  be  allowed  a domestic  chaplain,  we  have  adverted  to 
your  present  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  it  appears  to  us  will  not  admit  of  a chaplain 
being  spared  for  this  special  purpose,  without  inconvenience  to  die  public  service. 

With  the  view,  however,  of  meeting  die  wishes  of  his  Lordship,  we  have  determined  to 
appoint  an  additional  chaplain  for  your  presidency,  in  order  that  the  Bishop  for  the  time 
being  may  be  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  one  of  our  clerical  servants,  as 
domestic  chaplain;  and  we  direct  you,  on  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  to  notify  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  that  he  is  to  make  his  selection  from  among  the  chaplains  upon  yam*  establishment 
accordingly. 

We  have  further  resolved,  that  the  total  allowances  of  the  person  who  may  be  selected  for 
the  above  mentioned  situation,  shall  not  exceed  those  of  a military  chaplain,  viz.,  1,000/.  per 
annum  ; nnd  that  lie  be  prohibited  from  receiving  fees  or  any  other  emoluments,  during  the 
time  that  he  may  act  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Bishop. 


(11.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  5th  August  1819. 

We  have  die  honour  to  request  the  especial  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to  a letter 
from  die  Lord  Bishop,  relative  to  die  state  of  the  Bengal  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

We  informed  the  Bishop,  in  reply,  that  we  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
bis  Lordship  with  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  chaplains  attached  to  this  pre- 
sidency to  die  efficient  performance  of  spiritual  duties  among  the  European  population  dis- 
persed throughout  these  provinces;  and  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honourable  Court 
the  urgent  expediency  of  augmenting  the  clerical  establishment  at  the  presidency,  to  the 
extent  suggested  by  his  Lordship. 

The  places  which  the  Lord  Bishop  has  pointed  out  as  proper  stations  for  additional  chap- 
lains appear  to  us  to  be  judiciously  selected,  am!  we  cannot,  but  admit  the  force  of  the 
arguments  on  which  his  Lordship  Inis  recommended  that  chaplains  should  be  appointed  to 
the  residencies  at  Delhi  and  Lucknow. 
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(12.) — LETTER  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Bengal  Government, 

dated  CAouringhcc , 13th  July  18  J 8.  Appendix  (P.) 

I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Government,  n representation  of  the  present  state  of  (12.)  Letter  from 
the  Bengal  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  appears  to  be  very  inadequate  to  the  spiritual  the  Bishop  of 
wants  of  the  European  population  under  this  presidency ; the  number  of  chaplains  lias  now,  Calcutta, 
by  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vincent,  late  joint  chaplain  at  Cawnpore,  been  reduced  to  13  July  1818. 

17,  exclusive  of  my  domestic  chaplain  ; of  widen  number  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brotlie  is  gone 
to  England  on  his  private  affairs,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hastings  is  on  the  way  to  hisstaiion 
of  Futtehgurli,  having,  upwards  of  a year  ngo,  left  his  former  station  and  come  to  the  Pre- 
sidency for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  number,  therefore,  of  chaplains  now  actually  on 
duty,  is  only  15,  and  probably  a higher  rate  of  efficiency,  if  we  advert  to  contingencies  in 
this  climate,  is  never  to  be  expected. 

1 have,  therefore,  to  request,  Sir,  that  you  will  bring  the  subject  of  this  letter  to  the  notice 
of  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  with  which  view  1 annex  a list  of  such  stations  as  seem 
particularly  to  require  chaplains.  It  will  he  seen  that  all  of  them  are  of  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  station  to  which  a chaplain  is  already  attached,  and  the  want  of  chaplains  at 
present  is  such,  that  they  are  frequently  called  for  the  purpose,  of  solemnizing  marriages  and 
baptizing  children,  to  a distance  of  150  miles  ; in  a recent  instance,  a chaplain  went  to  Cut- 
tack from  Calcutta.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  can  happen  only  when  the  parties  so 
applying  are  enabled  to  offer  an  ample  compensation  ; besides,  that  this  inconvenient  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  a cure  is  of  use  only  in  the  emergencies  specified,  and  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord’s-dny,  or  to  the  objects  generally  proposed  in 
having  resident  clergy. 

I make  this  application  with  the  greater  confidence,  when  I observe  the  very  liberal  increase 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  which  lias  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years,  in  other 
parts  of  my  diocese.  The  number  of  chaplains  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Madras,  being  22, 
and  in  that  of  Bombay  eight,  I ought,  perhaps,  to  have  brought  this  subject  to  the  notice  of 
Government  at  an  earlier  period,  but  I thought  it  not  improbable  from  the  circumstance  now 
adduced,  that  an  augmentation  of  this  establishment  might  already  be  contemplated. 

I have,  &c. 

(signed)  T.  F.  Calcutta. 


Proposed  Stations. 

The  stations  adverted  to  in  the  accompanying  letter,  as  seeming  to  require  that  a chaplain 
should  be  permanently  appointed  to  each,  arc  the  following : Bareilly,  the  station  of  a circuit 
Court;  Allahabad,  civil  and  military;  Cuttack, civil  and  military  ; Cliittngong,  civil  station, 
with  some  troops  and  many  European  artificers;  Kurnaul,  a principal  military  station  ; 
Muttra,  a principal  military  station ; Bhaugulpore,  a civil  station,  with  some  troops,  and 
especially  as  being  central  to  a very  large  district  in  which  there  is  no  chaplain,  including 
Monghyr,  Maldah,  Purneah,  &c. 

To  this  list  1 would  subjoin  the  two  residencies  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  where,  besides  the 
residents,  there  are  many  Europeans  constantly  stationed,  and  where  it  seems  essential  to  the 
honour  of  our  religion,  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  the  regular  performance  of  divine 
service. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  this  list  I have  not  adverted  to  the  vacancy  recently 
occasioned  at  Cawnpore,  where  two  chaplains  are  allowed. 

18lh  July  1818.  (signed)  T.  F.  Calcutta. 


(13.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  20th  March  1822. 

2.  In  our  despatches  of  former  years  noted  in  the  margin  we  have  evinced  our  disposition  5 June  1805. 
to  afford  all  due  means  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  services  of  the  church  at  our  26  April  1809. 
several  settlements  in  India,  by  the  increased  number  of  chaplains  which  we  have  appointed.  29  April  1814. 
With  the  same  view,  we  have  attentively  considered  the  reference  which  you  have  made  to  us 

in  these  paragraphs,  and  the  letter  from  the  Bishop  therein  mentioned. 

3.  Of  the  nine  additional  stations  specified  by  his  Lordship  as  requiring  chaplains,  it  will 
be  observed  that  in  our  letters  of  the  26th  April  1809,  and  29th  April  1814,  in  the  public 
department,  we  mentioned  three,  viz.  Cuttack,  Muttra,  and  Delhi  as  places  where  we  supposed 
that  chaplains  would  he  necessary ; and  one  being  by  the  same  letters  appropriated  for  the 
ceded  provinces  in  Glide,  the  station  of  Bareilly,  with  the  three  others  above  named,  may  be 
considered  as  then  provided  for  in  the  number  of  chaplains  (19)  to  which  we  advised  you  our 
appointments  would  extend,  and  this  number  was  accordingly  appointed. 

4.  By  our  letter  of  the  5th  March  1817,  we  added  one  to  that  number  to  afford  his  Lord- 
ship the  opportunity  of  selecting  a domestic  chaplain  ; but  though  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  clergyman  occasionally  assists  in  the  clerical  duties  of  the  Presidency,  or  of  any  station  to 
which  he  may  accompany  the  Bishop,  we  cannot  consider  this  appointment  as  adding  to  the 
number  of  chaplains  for  general  purposes  so  ns  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  one  appointment. 

5.  To  provide  for  the  remaining  stations  mentioned  by  the  Lord  Bishop  would  require  an 
addition  of  five  chaplains  to  the  present  establishment;  and  ns  you  have  expressed  your  entire 
concurrence  in  his  Lordship’s  opinion  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  number,  and  in  the 
judicious  selection  of  stations  which  he  has  pointed  out  for  the  additional  chaplains,  wo  shall 
proceed  to  augment  the  establishment  by  appointing  five  clergymen  at  au  early  opportunity. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Appendix  (P.) 

Papers  relating  to 

Ecck'Biastical 

Establishment. 


(14.)  Letter  to 
Beni/al, 

10  April  1822. 


(15.)  Letter  fro 
Bengal, 
l Jan.  1823. 
Court's  Letter, 
20  March  1822. 
Cons.  25  July.  N 
Cons.  27  Aug. 


(5.  The  distribution  of  chaplains  to  the  different  stations  is  left  to  your  discretion.  In 
making  this  distribution,  you  will  consult  the  Bishop,  and  you  will  consider  in  general 
whether.  From  the  proximity  of  some  stations  to  others,  every  one  will  require  n separate 
chaplain.  We  observe  by  your  books  of  establishments  of  1st  May  1820,  the  lnsc  received, 
that  two  chaplains  are  on  duty  at  Cawnpore,  the  necessity  for  which  is  not  apparent.  We 
have  some  doubts  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a separate  chaplain  for  Barrackpore;  and  from 
the  short  distance  of  Dinapore  from  Patna,  it  seems  that  a separate  chaplain  for  each  may  be 
dispensed  with  ; it  will  be  proper  therefore  that  you  should  revise  the  whole  establishment, 
and  inform  ns  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  stations,  either  civil  or  military,  at  which 
it  is  desirable  that  chaplains  should  be  stationed. 

7.  In  the  appointments  already  made,  or  those  we  are  about  to  make,  we  are  aware  that 
no  provision  is  made  for  absentees  or  casualties.  In  the  5th  para,  of  our  letter  of  29th  April 
1814.,  we  adverted  to  this  point;  but  until  we  receive  your  opinion  upon  the  revision  now 
directed,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  determine  on  the  necessity  for  further  augmentation. 

8.  You  will  also,  in  consultation  with  the  Bishop,  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  designation  from  station  to  district  chaplains,  by  which  their  services,  when  re- 
quired to  perform  baptisms  and  marriages,  may  be  exteuded  to  the  adjacent  zillalis  and  out- 
posts in  the  respective  districts  ; for  if  the  chaplains  at  stations  consider  themselves  restricted 
from  leaving  those  stations  where  occasion  requires,  for  the  duties  above  mentioned,  or  others, 
great  inconvenience  may  arise  to  individuals  and  the  public.  You  will  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavour to  provide  for  the  case  of  the  illness  of  a chaplain  by  giving  him  assistance  from  an 
adjacent  district. 

9.  We  consider  it  proper  to  direct  that  the  junior  chaplains  beyond  the  number  of  20,  be 
restricted  to  666  current  rupees  per  month,  as  the  allowance  to  each,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government;  the  number  of  Europeans  in  the  several  districts  no  doubt  differs  materially 
and  the  clerical  duties  are  of  course  more  or  less  in  proportion  ; the  distribution  of  the  junior 
chaplains  may  therefore  be  regulated  accordingly. 

10.  Tbe  junior  chaplains  we  shall  proceed  to  appoint  at  an  early  period,  and  they  will  of 
course  succeed  in  due  order  of  seniority  to  the  designation  of  senior  chaplains,  and  to  the 
income  of  the  higher  class,  according  to  the  regulations  now  in  force. 

1 1.  With  respect  to  what  is  culled  the  Old  Church  at  Calcutta,  we  appointed,  in  May  1808, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomason  for  that  church.  We  understand  that  the  religious  duties  there 
are  extremely  laborious,  and  that  in  Consequence  the  chaplain  requires  an  assistant;  we  shall 
therefore  be  willing  to  add  one  to  the  number  we  have  before  mentioned  for  this  special 
purpose. 


(14-.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  10th  April  1822. 
We  have  received  the  memorial  addressed  to  us  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  Calcutta  (inclosed  in  your  secretary’s  letter  of  the  21th  of  September  1819),  repre- 
senting the  inadequacy  of  one  chaplain  to  perform  the  clerical  duties  of  St.  Andrew’s  church, 
and  praying  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  clergyman. 

Being  satisfied  of  the  reasonableness  of  tbe  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  considering  their 
representation  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Scotch  churches  at  Madras 
anti  Bombuy,  we  have  resolved  that  one  additional  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  be 
appointed  to  each  of  the  three  presidencies,  with  the  following  salaries: 

At  Bengal  - - Current  Rupees,  666.  10.  8.  per  month. 

Fort  St.  George  - Madras  Rupees,  583.  5.  4.  „ 

Bombay  - - Bombuy  Rupees,  5184.  „ 

We  have  further  resolved  that  the  junior  ministers  thus  appointed  .shall  succeed  to  the 
situations  of  the  senior  ministers,  as  vacancies  occur  at  the  respective  presidencies  where  they 
m e stationed. 


(15.)  EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  1st  January  1823. 

m Para.  4,  Having  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  transmitted  a copy  of  it  for  information 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  with  a request  that  he  would  state  his  sentiments  on  the 
several  arrangements  alluded  to  in  it,  lor  the  consideration  of  Government,  we  received  from 
Dr.  Loring  the  reply  recorded  on  the  annexed  date,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  your 
: | honourable  Court. 

5.  We  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  archdeacon,  that  the  full  additional  number 
ol  nine  chaplains  originally  proposed  by  the  late  Lord  Bishop,  is  requisite  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  at  this  presidency  on  a footing  of  complete  efficiency.  With  re- 
ference to  your  honourable  Court's  conjecture,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  two  chaplains 
at  Cawnpore,  the  archdeacon  remarked,  that  it  had  been  round  by  experience,  that  the 
military  lines  were  so  extensive  and  the  Christian  society  so  numerous  at  tlmt.  station,  that  a 
single  chaplnin  woidd  not  suffice  for  the  iHeceaswy  duties.  Your  honourable  Court  will  have 
observed  from  the  1 lilt  paragraph  of  our  letter  of  the  1st  of  January  last,  that  acting  on  this 
conviction,  we  have  taken  measures  with  a view  to  the  construction  of  two  churches  at  the  lust- 
nientumed  station.  Barrackpore  being  16  miles  from  Fort  William,  the  archdeacon  stated 
tlie  impossibility  of  its  duty  being  included  in  that  of  the  Fort,  as  alluded  to  by  your  honour- 
able Court,  especially  wheu  it  was  considered  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  attendance  iu 
the  garrison,  constituting  a most  important  charge,  the  general  hospital  at  the  Presidency 
occasioned  a very  frequent  demand  for  the  services  of  a clergyman. 

6.  With 
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6.  With  regard  to  Patna  and  Dinapore,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  about  seven  or  — 

eight  miles,  the  archdeacon  recommended  thnt  Patnn  should  remain,  as  at  present,  a separate  Appendix  (P.) 
station  ; though  upon  emergencies  the  two  chaplaincies  might  be  temporarily  joined.  f 

7.  With  regard  to  a provision  for  absentees  and  casualties,  the  archdencou  observed,  that  filial  T tr°m 
one  supernumerary  should  be  added  to  every  ten  chaplains,  which  would,  generally  speak-  j ’ig23. 
ing,  have  the  effect  of  guarding  against  any  inconvenient  diminution  of  the  number  of  chap- 
lains, arising  from  the  above  causes. 

8.  In  the  7th  paragraph  of  his  letter,  the  archdeacon  has  stated  his  sentiments  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  your  honourable  Court,  of  altering  the  designation  from  “ station”  to 
“district”  chaplains,  and  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  address  expressed  his  opinion  regard- 
ing the  allowances  to  be  assigned  to  chaplains  supernumerary  to  the  fixed  number  of  20. 

9.  Having  taken  into  our  consideration  the  various  points  comprised  in  Dr.  Loring’s  Cons.  27  Aug. 
letter,  we  recorded  the  resolutions  which  your  honourable  Court  will  find  inserted  on  the  2 
consultation  of  the  annexed  date. 

10.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe  that  die  diminished  list  of  chaplains  occasioned 
by  absence  and  death  had  prevented  the  Government  from  assigning  clergymen  to  the 
stations  of  Cuttack,  Mnttra,  Delhi,  and  Bareilly,  as  supposed  by  you. 

11.  The  Christian  population  of  Cawnpore  may  on  an  average  be  estimated  at  between 
2,000  and  3,000  souls,  and  the  European  corps  stationed  there  are  quartered  at  different 
extremities  of  llie  cantonments,  the  local  circumstances  of  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
erect  n single  church  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  Christians  at  Cawnpore,  and  induced  the 
Government  according  to  late  resolutions,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  two  churches  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  cantonment.  These  considerations  will  show  the  necessity  which  exists, 
of  appointing  a second  chaplain  to.  Cawnpore. 

12.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  when  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  archdeacon  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  the  chaplain  of  Fort  William,  to  whose  office  is  annexed  the  clerical 
charge  of  the  general  hospital,  to  perforin  likewise  the  duties  of  his  ministry  at  Barnickpore, 
n station  nearly  17  miles  from  Fort  William,  shall  be  under  die  consideration  of  your 
honourable  Court,  you  will  acquiesce  in  the  obvious  necessity  of  allotting  a separate  chap- 
lain to  Barrnckporc. 

13.  It  did  not  appear  to  us  indispensable  that  n chaplain  should  be  appointed  solely  for 
the  civil  station  of  Patnn,  the  military  cantonment  of  Dinapore,  where  a chaplain  is  sta- 
tioned, being  only  eight  miles  distant.  We  did  not  object  to  its  being  continued  on  its 
present  footing,  as  recommended  by  the  archdeacon. 

14.  Muttra  being  no  longer  an  extensive  military  station,  the  urgency  for  assigning  a 
chaplain  to  that  post  seemed  to  have  ceased.  Neither  did  the  establishment  of  chaplaincies 
at  Lucknow  and  Bhnugulpore  appear  so  urgent  as  was  supposed,  though  die  presence  of  a 
clergyman  at  those  places  might  be  attended  with  convenience. 

15.  The  present  plan  not  providing  for  the  troops  stationed  in  Malwa  and  Rnjpootnnn. 
we  proposed  that  one  of  the  additional  chaplains  should  be  stationed  at  Neemtich,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  cantonment  and  those  of  Mhow  and  Nusseembnd.  As  Chittagong 
was  sufficiently  provided  by  the  periodical  deputations  of  the  chaplains  at  Dacca,  the  above 
arrangements  would  be  effected  without  any  increase  of  establishment,  by  transferring  to 
Neemtich  the  chaplain  intended  for  Chittagong. 

16.  The  following  were  the  actual  stations  of  chaplains  at  the  period  of  our  passing  the 
Resolutions  in  question. 

At  die  Presidency — Senior  chaplain,  junior  chaplain,  chaplain  of  the  old  church, 
chaplain  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  chaplain  of  Barrackpore,  chaplain  of  Dum 
Dum; — Cawnpore,  two  chaplains;  Berhnrapore,  Meerut,  Futtyghur,  Dinapore,  and 
Pntna,  Agra,  Benares,  Dacca,  and  Chittagong,  Ghnzeepore. 

The  additional  stations  proposed  were  Nngpore,  Cuttack,  Nerbtuklah  district, 

Howrah,  Allahabad,  Neemuch,  Kurnal,  Bareilly,  Delhi ; to  which  will  be  added  an 
additional  chaplain  at  the  Presidency  for  the  duties  of  St.  James’s  church,  as  reported 
in  a subsequent  paragraph. 

17.  We  entirely  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the  archdeacon,  that  one  super- 
numerary for  every  ten  chaplains  should  be  appointed,  to  provide  for  cases  of  absence  and 
casualty;  and  we  accordingly  request  the  favourable  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to 
this  proposition. 

18.  With  reference  to  the  archdeacon’s  observations,  on  the  suggestion  of  your  honourable 
Court  that  chaplains  should  henceforward  be  nominated  to  districts  instead  of  to  stations,  in 
order  to  secure  their  more  extended  services,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  designation  pointed 
out  should  be  adopted;  but  it  will  rest  with  the  Bishop,  who  may  be  appointed  to  the 
vacant  see,  to  suggest  for  the  sanction  of  Government,  the  precise  mode  of  carrying  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  archdeacon  into  execution. 

19.  Wc  concurred  with  the  archdeacon  in  opinion,  that  the  allowance  of  Cl  R"  666  per 
mensem,  which  your  honourable  Court  state  should  be  assigned  to  all  chaplains  on  the  list 
above  the  number  of  20,  was  not  adequate  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  necessnry  expenses  of 
their  station,  especially  when  they  might  have  a family  to  support,  and  to  maintain  that  degree 
of  respectability  in  society,  which  should  be  inseparable  from  their  sacred  office.  We  there- 
fore request  your  honourable  Court  to  reconsider  your  resolution  on  this  subject,  and  to 
authorize  some  augmentation  to  the  allowances  which  you  have  prescribed  for  the  junior 
chaplains.  The  salaries  of  the  chaplaincies  at  Patna  and  Dacca  are  fixed  at  S'1  II"  574. 11.5. 
per  mensem.  The  former  has  generally  been  vacant.  The  clergyman  at  the  latter  station 
represented,  through  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  year  1819,  that  the  emoluments  were  so  inatle- 
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quntc  for  the  support  of  himself  nnd  family,  that  unless  some  increase  were  granted,  he  should 
Appendix  (P.)  be  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contraction  of  debts,  to  relinquish  his  appointment.  The 
annexation  of  an  allowance  of  IP  200  per  mensem,  for  performing  the  clerical  duties  at 

Papers  relating  to  chittn'rang,  alone  enabled  the  Ilcv.  Mr.  Taylor  to  retain  his  situation  at  Dacca. 

Eoclesiastical  ° ° 

Establishment.  ___________ ______ _ 

(16.) — LETTER  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  to  C.  Lushing  ton,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  Government,  dated  10th  August  1822. 

Sir, 

(16.)  Letter  from  I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  25th  July  hist,  together  with  a 
the  Archdeacon  of  duplicate  despatch  from  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  dated  20th  March  1822,  mul 
Calcutta,  superscribed  « Ecclesiastical  Department.”  In  your  letter  you  request  me,  under  the 

10  Aug.  1822.  direction  of  the  most  noble  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  to  state,  lor  the  information  of 
Government,  my  sentiments  on  certain  ecclesiastical  matters,  bearing  reference  to  a revision 
of  the  establishment  in  this  archdeaconry.  In  ready  compliance  with  that  request,  Sir,  I 
endeavour  to  offer  such  remarks  as  may  he  useful  to  the  revision  contemplated ; following 
the  order  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  despatch  from  the  honourable  Court. 

And  first  I would  express  the  pleasure  that  must  be  generally  felt  on  observing  the  dispo- 
sition with  which  the  despatch  opens,  “ to  afford  all  due  means  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  services  of  the  church."  May  the  Almighty  ever  fill  the  honourable  Court  with  a sense 
of  llie  blessings  of  our  most  holy  faith,  and  specially  induce  them  to  support  and  protect 
exercises  of  religion,  which  tend  to  the  essential  happiness  of  their  servants  in  a foreign  land! 

The  addition  of  nine  (9)  chaplains,  as  recommended  to  the  honourable  Court  by  the  con- 
current advice  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  nnd  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  the 
year  1818,  appears  to  have  been  approval  by  the  honourable  Court,  and  to  have  met.  their 
own  desire  of  evincing  a regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  several  settlements  in  India. 
But  the  honourable  Court  conceive  that  they  had  previously  sent  four  (4)  out  of  the  nine  (9) 
chit  pin  ins  recommended.  In  this  they  seem  to  be  under  some  mistake.  The  allowed  number 
of  chaplains  to  which  the  addition  was  intended,  was  nineteen  (19),  exclusive  of  the  Bishop’s 
domestic  chaplain;  and  19  + 9 = 28;  whereas  the  honourable  Court  make  19  + 5 = 24. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  reduction  stands,  of  (9)  nine  to  five  (5),  is  that  four  stations  men- 
tioned by  the  honourable  Court  (Cuttack,  Muttra,  Delhi,  and  Bareilly)  were  already  supplied, 
but  they  were  then  all  destitute  of  clerical  services;  and  as  far  as  I can  learn,  there  1ms  never 
been  a sufficient  number  of  chaplains  to  allow  one  to  any  of  those  stations.  I apprehend, 
therefore,  that  the  honourable  Court  have  only  half  provided  for  their  own  good  intentions  of 
adopting  the  measure  of  1818,  and  that  upon  a better  understanding  of  the  real  state  of  things, 
they  will  he  anxious  to  extend  the  number  five  (5),  as  promised  in  their  despatch,  to  the 
number  nine  (9),  us  requisite  to  the  views  which  they  have  sanctioned. 

With  respect  to  the  Bishop’s  domestic  chaplain,  his  occasional  assistance  is  certainly  of 
considerable  value  to  stations  within  his  reach.  This  was  the  idea  of  our  great  nnd  lamented 
prelate;  and  Mr.  Hawtnyne  is  now  employed  during  the  illness  of  the  chaplain  of  Fort 
William.  But  as  the  cares  of  the  diocese  advance,  the  Bishop's  chaplnin  will  lie  more  occu- 
pied in  attendance  upon  episcopal  work,  and  therefore  the  honourable  Court  have  judged 
correctly  in  not  considering  him  as  an  increase  of  numerical  strength,  though  his  usefulness 
will  always  be  at  the  command  and  direction  of  the  Bishop. 

I he  honourable  Court  propose  to  send  out  the  additional  chaplains  nt  nil  early  opportunity, 
and  direct  the  distribution  of  them  by  Government  in  consultation  with  the  Bishop,  reniark- 
ing,  however,  upon  Cawnpore,  Barrack  pore,  and  Dinapore  with  Patna.  They  observe  that 
there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  two  (2)  chaplains  nL  Cawnpore;  but  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  military  lines  are  so  extensive,  and  the  Christian  society  so  numerous, 
that  one  chaplain  cannot  do  the  whole  duties.  He  can  only  leave  one  part  undone  to  do 
another.  They  also  observe  “no  absolute  necessity  for  a separate  chaplain  at  Barrnckporc.” 

I understand  this  expression  to  mean  that  Barrnckporc  is  theoretically  included  in  the  duties 
of  l'ort  \\  illi.um ; but  the  distance  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  the  chaplain  of  the  Fort  to 
attend  to  both  places,  or  for  the  people  of  one  pluce  to  attend  his  ministry  nt  the  other; 
besides  which,  the  duties  of  the  Foil  are  in  themselves  large,  and  most  important,  and  afford 
a clergyman  the  fullest  occupation,  having  also  the  serious  appendage  of  the  general  hospital, 
llie  reason,  therefore,  for  a separate  chaplain  at  Bnrrnckpore  is,  that  Barrack  pore  must  lie 
entirely  neglected  without  one.  Upon  the  remark  of  the  honourable  Court  as  to  the  union  of 
the  duties  of  Dinapore  nml  Patna,  I cannot  speak  so  confidently.  The  distance,  I am 
informed,  is  about  eight  (8)  miles;  I have  consulted  a chaplain  of  the  best  experience,  who 
knows  the  places  well,  and  lie  considers  two  chnplnins  requisite,  though  the  one  stationed  at 
1 an ui  would  have  a quiet  employment,  which  may  be  very  acceptable  to  n gentleman  whose 
health  lias  been  injured  by  the  climate,  and  is  not  equal  to  the  severer  labours  of  the  larger 
stations;  I should  therefore  recommend  that  Patna  remain  as  it  is,  u separate  stntion,  though 
upon  emergencies,  when  the  clerical  force  may  be  decreased  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  two 
charges  might  be  temporarily  joined. 

1 lie  next  point  to  which  the  honourable  Court  have  adverted  is  a provision  for  absentees 
and  casualties,  and  it  is  very  advisable  that  their  considerate  remembrance  of  this  provision 
should  have  its  due  weight  at  all  times.  The  number  of  chaplains  actually  at  work  in  the 
country  when  the  Bishop  wrote  on  the  subject,  in  the  year  1818,  was  fifteen  (15);  it  is  now 
fourteen  (14)  1 believe  no  time  can  be  mentioned  when  the  whole  number  have  been  here 

together,  so  tht  one  or  two  supernumerary  chaplains  would  never  have  been  unemployed ; 
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and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some  means  of  their  payment  in  the  saving  of  the 
difference  between  the  allowance  of  chaplains  in  this  country  and  when  absent  in  Europe. 

Taking  tin;  lowest  allowance  in  this  country,  i.e.  GG6  current  S'1  II" 
about  560  sicca  rupees  per  mensem,  making  - - 6,720  per  annum. 

And  deduct  the  allowance  on  leave,  about  300/.  at  the  pre- 1 

sent  exchange  - - - - _ ] d,00()  „ 

There  remains  a saving  of  - - 3,790  „ 

on  each  absent  chaplain;  therefore  the  saving  upon  three  absentees  (S'  It"  11,150)  would 
almost  pay  for  two  supernumeraries,  (13,400),  and  I think  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
three  would  be  generally  so  absent  from  the  present  number  of  nineteen.  There  are  now  live 
absent.  Under  this  impression,  I humbly  suggest  one  supernumerary  for  every  ten  chaplains, 
ns  a moderate  provision  for  absentees  and  casualties,  and  ns  almost  paid  for  by  the  saving 
which  I have  ventured  to  detail.  But  perhaps  the  honourable  Court  may  not  consider  this 
sufficient ; I have  stated  it  as  the  least  which  my  judgment  could  fix  upon. 

The  last  point  to  which  the  honourable  Court  have  directed  their  attention  for  the  improve- 
ment of  religious  advantages  to  Christians  under  this  presidency,  is  a plan  of  altering  the 
designation  from  station  to  district  chaplains,  and  extending  the  care  of  each  clergyman  to 
“die  zillah  and  out-posts,”  to  be  included  within  Ii is  district.  A division  might  be  made 
into  wide  parochial  districts,  with  a corresponding  extension  of  care  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
as  far  as  may  be,  without  prejudice  to  the  clergyman’s  proper  station  of  residence,  where  a 
large  body  of  Christians  is  assembled.  But  as  (the  division  being  made)  particulars  of  such 
extended  care  must  be  matter  of  experiment,  they  should,  I think,  he  placed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Bishop,  and  subject  to  his  amendment  upon  experience.  It  would  be  highly  objection- 
able that  a chaplain  should  voluntarily,  for  the  sake  of  a marriage  or  baptism,  so  absent 
himself  from  the  congregate  body  of  Ills  flock,  as  to  leave  them  without  public  worship.  All 
instance  of  the  kind  produced  much  complaint  in  one  of  the  large  stations,  and  incurred 
strong  disapprobation.  It  would  be  still  more  objectionable  that  n chaplain  should  be  placed 
under  order  or  regulation  to  obey  any  distant  summons;  for  this  would  not  only  produce  the 
above  effect,  but  a frequency  of  summons  would  engage  him  chiefly  in  travelling,  to  the 
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(16.)  Letter  from 
tlie  Archdeacon  of 
Calcuttu, 

10  Aug.  1822. 


neglect  of  meditation  and  study,  and  the  preparative  part  of  his  duties,  as  well  as  of  the  main 
executive  part.  The  best  execution  of  clerical  functions  supposes  the  clergyman  at  his  church 
in  the  midst  of  his  charge,  and  the  people  to  come  to  him  for  his  offices,  not  only  because 
much  more  can  be  done  by  the  minister  when  numbers  travel  to  him,  than  when  lie  has  to 
travel  about  to  numbers,  but  because  he  should  he  always  to  be  found ; and  this  applies 
strongly  where  lie  would  be  summoned  to  great  distances.  It  should  be  therefore  kept  in 
view  as  much  as  possible  in  all  accommodations  to  difficulty  ; nt  the  same  lime,  I am  fully 
aware  that  much  good  may  arise  in  this  country,  from  the  clergyman’s  knowledge  of  the. 
number  and  position  of  a Christian  community,  within  any  parochial  district  that  may  be 
entrusted  to  him.  and  from  that  occasional  application  of  his  ministry  to  oat-posts,  wherever 
practicable,  which  his  diocesan  shall  sanction  or  direct.  The  parochial  districts  at  first  too 
great,  could  lie  afterwards  sub-divided  without  any  change  of  system,  as  the  Government  see 
fit,  upon  any  future  increase  of  chaplains. 

Before  I conclude,  I think  that  I ought  to  remark  upon  the  method  of  the  intended  pay 
for  the  new  chaplains,  as  not  quite  consistent  with  established  practice,  for  the  clergy  have 
ever  been  paiil  under  this  presidency  according  to  local  causes;  and  the  difference  of  allow- 
ances is  attached  to  the  station  rather  than  to  the  chaplain  ; atone  station  a chaplain  receives 
900,  at  another  750,  and  at  a third  666,  the  juniors  having  the  stations  of  lower  pay,  with 
the  option  of  moving  by  gradation  upon  vacancies. 

The  most  obvious  and  convenient  method,  therefore,  would  probably  be,  to  fix  allowances 
to  new  stations  according  to  the  scale  and  reasons  that  have  already  been  aeted  upon.  The 
new  stations  proposed  by  the  Bishop  in  181 H,  were  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Muttra,  Allahabad, 
Kurnnul,  Banglepore,  Bareilly,  Cuttack,  anil  Chittagong ; to  these  I would  suggest  the  addition 
of  Nagpore,  Mliow  or  the  is'urbudda  district,  and  Howrah;  Chittagong  has  been  partially 
provided  for  by  an  arrangement  with  the  chaplain  of  Dacca,  which  might  be  allowed  to  stand 
till  more  important  places  are  supplied.  For  the  other  new  stations,  excepting  perhaps 
Banglepore,  the  lowest  allowance  of  11"  666  will  probably  be  considered  by  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  to  be  very  inadequate.  My  own  persuasion  is,  tlmt  it  limy  not  be  enough 
to  save  a clergyman  with  a family  from  inevitable  embarrassments;  and  as  such  consequences 
of  a too  restricted  income  must  affect  both  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  the  church  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  partly  frustrate  the  benefits  of  its  establishment  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  India,  I feel  that  I ought  to  urge  it  upon  the  peculiar  notice  of  the  Government. 

All  remark  upon  the  12th  clause  of  the  honourable  Court’s  despatch,  1 have  purposely 
omitted,  because  the  Government  must  be  in  full  possession  of  the  late  Bishop’s  judgment  of 


the  matter. 


I have,  8cc. 


Calcutta,  l Dili  Aug.  1822. 


(signed)  II.  D.  Loring,  Arclul". 


(17.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  21st  January  1821. 

2.  We  are  very  desirous  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  should  be  placed  on  (17.)  Letter  to 
an  efficient  and  a respectable  footing,  and  with  a view  to  that  object,  we  have  bestowed  the  Bengal , 
earliest  attention  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  give,  upon  the  representation  conveyed  to  us  21  Jan.  1824. 
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Ecclesiastical 

Establishment. 


3.  The  points  for  consideration  are,  first,  the  number  of  chaplains  required  for  the  Bengal 
establishment;  ami,  secondly,  the  allowances  to  be  drawn  by  the  junior  chaplains. 

4.  In  our  despatch  dated  the  20th  March  1822,  we  communicated  our  determination  to 
augment  the  number  of  chaplains  upon  your  establishment  to  20,  including  a domestic 
chaplain  for  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  and  we  at  the  same  time  stated  that  we  awaited 
the  receipt  of  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  generally,  before  we  made  any  provision  for 
absentees  or  casualties. 

5.  We  observe  that  the  number  of  26,  if  actually  present,  would  provide  for  the  stations 
specified  in  the  list  contained  in  your  despatch  of  the  1st  of  January  last,  excepting  a second 
chaplain  for  Caw n pore,  and  a chaplain  for  the  new  church  at  Calcutta,  designated 
“ St.  James’s  church.” 

6.  Considering  that  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  European  population  atCawnpore, 
you  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  construct  two  churches  there,  wc  can  no  longer  hesitate  in 
sanctioning  the  appointment  of  a second  chaplain  to  that  station,  and  with  respect  to 
St.  James’s  church  at  the  Presidency,  having  already  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  building, 
it  follows  that  we  must  provide  for  the  due  performance  of  divine  service  in  it. 

7.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  number  of  chaplains  must  be  augmented  to  28,  and 
you  in  reference  to  our  despatch  of  the  20th  of  March  1822,  have  stated  your  opinion  that 
a further  addition  of  one  in  ten  is  necessary  to  provide  for  cases  of  absence. 

8.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  our  service,  it  must  be  expected  that  a proportion  of 
the  servants  will  be  constantly  absent  from  India  upon  furlough,  and  we  are  very  unwilling 
that  any  part  of  the  European  population  resident  within  our  jurisdiction,  should,  by  such 
inevitable  contingencies,  be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  it  chaplain. 

9.  Therefore  we  have  determined,  in  concurrence  with  your  suggestion,  to  add  three  super- 
numerary chaplains  to  your  establishment.  The  total  number  of  chaplains  under  these 
arrangements  will  be  31,  and  as  the  number  at  present  fixed  is  as  before  slated  26,  we  shall 
proceed  without  delay  to  add  five  chaplains  to  it. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  second  point,  viz.  the  allowances  to  be  drawn  by  the  junior  chap- 
lains, the  amount  was  fixed  at  Ct  It"  666.  10.  8.  per  month,  by  our  despatch  dated  the  20th 
of  March  1822;  you  are  of  opinion,  “that,  this  allowance  is  not  adequate  to  enable  the 
chaplains  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  their  station,  especially  when  they  might  have  a 
family  to  support,  and  to  maintain  that  degree  of  respectability  in  society,  which  should  be 
inseparable  from  their  snered  office.” 

11.  Upon  re-consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  income  of  the  chaplains  should  in 

fiart  depend  the  stations  to  which  they  may  be  appointed,  inasmuch  us  the  duties  are  more 
aborions,  and  the  expenses  greater  in  some  stations  than  in  others. 

12.  We  therefore  authorize  die  grant  of  an  additional  allowance,  not  exceeding  Cl  R"  250 
per  month,  in  nil  cases  of  the  appointment  of  junior  chnpinins  to  stations,  in  which  you  may 
be  of  opinion  that  increase  of  income  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a respectable  and  comfort- 
able maintenance. 

13.  The  salary  of  the  junior  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  your  presidency  was 
fixed  by  our  despatch,  dated  the  10th  April  1822,  paragraph  2,  at  C*  R*  666.  10.  8.  per 
month,  being  the  same  nrnount  as  that  which,  in  this  despatch,  we  in  respect  to  Lhe  junior 
chaplains  of  die  church  of  England  have  revised. 

14.  We  have  therefore  also  revised  the  salary  of  die  junior  minister  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  accordingly  authorize  you  to  grant  to  him  such  an  additional  allowance,  not 
exceeding  C*  II’  250  per  month,  as  you  may  deem  absolutely  necessary  lor  a respectable  and 
comfortable  maintenance. 

15.  We  trust  that  you  will,  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  Bishop  at  Calcutta,  have  proceeded 
to  bring  under  his  Lordship’s  consideration  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  8th  paragraph  of 
our  letter  of  20th  March  1822,  to  which  in  the  18th  paragraph  under  reply  you  signify  your 
assent. 

16.  For  your  information  and  dial  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  we  subjoin  astntement 
of  the  numbers  of  chaplains  resolved  upon  by  us  for  the  different  parts  of  India. 

Bengal  31  Chaplains  of  the  church  of  England,  ns  explained  in  the  despatch, 
which  provides  for  all  stations  recommended  by  you,  and  allows  of 
three  supernumerary  to  supply  casual  vacancies. 

2 Ministers  of  die  church  of  Scotland. 


Total  Bengal  - 33 

Madras  22  Chaplains  of  the  church  of  England,  which  provides  for  all  the  stations 
recommended  by  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  allows  of 
three  supernumerary  to  supply  casual  vacancies. 

2 Ministers  of  the  church  of  Scodand. 


Total  Madras  - 24 

Bombay  13  Chaplains  of  the  church  of  England,  which  provides  for  all  the  stations 
recommended  by  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  allows  of  one 
supernumerary  to  supply  a casual  vacancy. 

2 Ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Total  Bombay  - 15 
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1 18.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  23d  April  1824. 

2.  Adverting  to  the  5th  section  of  the  Act 4th  Geo.  4th,  c.  7],  we  authorize  you  to 
build  a suitable  house  at  Calcutta  for  the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  at  ail  expense  not  exceed- 
ing 60,000  rupees.  We  conceive  that,  besides  containing  proper  accommodation  for  the 
Bishop,  the  building  should  also  include  suitable  offices  for  the  custody  of  the  acts  and 
registers  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta. 

3.  Should  it,  however,  he  deemed  more  expedient  to  rent,  instead  of  building,  a house  for 
his  Lordship's  accommodation,  we  authorize  you  to  do  so,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  600 
rupees  per  month. 

4.  By  the  same  section,  the  expenses  of  the  Bishop’s  visitations  are  in  future  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Company.  Considering  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  deemed  it.  to  be  his 
duty  to  include  in  his  visitations,  in  addition  to  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  that 
of  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  we  have  determined  that  instead  of  the  allowance  of  10,000 
rupees,  which  by  our  instructions  of  the  20th  September  1815,  you  were  authorized  to  make 
to  the  Bishop  (triennially)  lor  each  separate  visitation  to  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  a sum  of  1,000  rupees  shall  in  future  be  monthly  paid  to  his  Lordship,  during  his 
absence  from  Calcutta  in  the  discharge  of  his  visitorial  functions,  either  within  the  limits  of 
your  presidency  or  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  Madias,  Bombay,  or  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Island  respectively.  We  likewise  authorize  you  to  furnish  Inscars  and  tents  for  the  Bishop’s 
use  when  lie  shall  proceed  on  his  visitations  by  land,  and  to  hire  a vessel  for  his  conveyance 
when  he  shall  proceed  by  sea,  in  the  event  of  its  not  proving  convenient  to  assign  one  of  our 
cruizers  for  his  Lordship’s  use  on  such  occasions. 

5.  We  conclude  that  the  Bishop’s  visitations  will,  as  heretofore,  not  be  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years. 


(19.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  23d  July  1824. 

68.  We  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  again  conveying  to  you  our  positive  directions 
that  no  considerable  advances  of  public  money  for  any  purposes  be  authorized  in  future 
without  our  permission  being  previously  obtained. 

69.  As  we  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  total  expense  incurred  by  Government  in  the 
ecclesiastical  department  in  the  territories  subject  to  your  superintendence,  we  direct  that 
you  transmit,  for  the  future,  an  annual  statement,  exhibiting,  1st,  the  salaries  and  allowances 
granted  to  the  Bishop,  archdeacon,  chaplains,  and  others  employed  in  that  department;  and, 
2d,  all  disbursements  authorized  for  the  construction  anil  repair  of  churches  and  chapels  and 
for  every  other  object  whatever  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 


(20.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  23d  July  1824. 

3.  We  are  informed  in  these  paras,  of  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  for  provid- 
ing churches  at  the  principal  stations  of  the  army  in  Bengal  under  the  general  authority 
conveyed  to  you  in  our  despatch  in  the  public  department  of  the  25th  May  1798.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  llmt.  an  earlier  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  those  instructions,  by  which 
the  inconvenience  stated  to  have  been  experienced  at  several  of  the  ariuv  stations  from  the 
want  of  churches,  might  have  been  avoided. 

4.  In  considering  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  giving  effect  to  our  instructions,  we 
approve  of  your  resolution  to  build  churches  progressively  at  the  several  stations  at  which 
they  are  required,  and  also  of  your  having,  in  the  directions  in  which  you  called  for  plans 
and  estimates  of  the  proposed  buildings,  evinced  a due  regard  to  our  injunction  that  such 
edifices  as  might  he  erected  should  he  constructed  in  as  plain  and  simple  u style  ns  possible, 
in  order  that  nil  unnecessary  expense  should  he  avoided. 

6.  In  our  public  letter  of  25lh  May  1798,  we  expressed  our  willingness  to  afford  the 
means  to  all  our  civil  and  military  servants  of  attending  divine  worship ; but,  ns  we  then  told 
you,  we  shall  consider  those  intentions  to  he  fulfilled  by  the  provision  of  commodious  edifices 
built  in  a plain  and  uuexpensive  manner. 

7.  We  acquiesce  in  the  reasons  you  have  assigned  for  authorizing  the  construction  of  two 
churches  at  the  station  of  Cawnpore,  capable  of  holding  about  1,000  persons  each,  instead 
of  one  capable  of  holding  2,000  persons,  viz.,  the  great  extent  of  the  station,  the  detached 
position  of  the  different  barracks,  and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  already  two  chaplains 
attached  to  the  station  of  Cawnpore.  As  these  edifices  are  intended  for  the  joint  accommo- 
dation of  the  European  troops  and  inhabitants  at  Cawnpore,  we  conclude  that  part  of  the 
expense  of  their  construction  will,  as  in  the  instances  of  Futtygurh  and  other  places,  be  de- 
frayed by  private  subscriptions  on  the  part,  of  the  European  residents. 

36.  Having  perused  the  representation  made  to  you  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  after 
an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship  respecting  the  Protestant  population  of  that  capital, 
stating  the  urgent  necessity  which  existed  for  supplying  additional  means  of  attendance  on 
divine  worship,  we  approve  of  your  determination  to  erect  an  additional  church  near  tlie 
Durrutn  tolluh  loll  bazaar,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  2(5,033  rupees,  it  will  he  satisfactory 
to  us,  however,  to  be  informed  whether  the  additional  accommodation  that  will  be  thereby 
afforded  will  be  equal  to,  or  will  materially  exceed,  the  actual  wants  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
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48.  We  cannot  admit  tlie  right  of  our  chaplains  to  demand  fees  from  persons  in  His 

Appendix  (P.)  Majesty's  or  the  Company’s  service  belonging  to  the  station  to  which  they  are  attached,  for 

— — the  performance  of  services  connected  with  tin-  administration  of  their  sacred  functions,  but 

Papers  relating  to  Q]1  ,)|C  ot[lel.  band  we  do  not  intend  to  restrict  them  front  the  acceptance  of  such  fees  in  cases 

SS“  •*«  *l.»y  ”«?  »»  »ml  gnum,,., sly  given. 

(21.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  23d  February  1825. 

(21.)  Letter  t.o  g.  Whatever  disbursements  are  really  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  divine 

Bengal,  _ service  in  the  churches  of  India,  and  to  the  convenience  of  llte  congregations  attending  them, 

23  ieb.  1825.  we  are  alwaYS  disposed  to  allow  ; but  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  our  determination  to  sanction 

such  disbursements  only  of  the  public  money  ns  fairly  come  within  that  description. 

(22.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  9th  June  1825. 
(22.)  Letter  from  1.  We  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  your  honourable  Court, 
Bengal,  copies  of  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  th  is  Government  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

9 June  1825.  Calcutta,  on  the  occasion  of  his  Lordship’s  termination  of  his  visitation  of  die  principal  civil 
and  military  stations  under  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  of  his  arrival  at  Bombay 
after  n long  and  arduous  journey. 

2.  Your  honourable  Court  will  perceive  that  the  Bishop  has  furnished  very  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  die  stations  at  which  chaplains  are  actually  located,  and  offered  suggestions 
with  regard  to  other  stations  which  in  his  Lordship’s  judgment  urgently  demand  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplains,  and  where  he  deems  it  desirable  that  churches  should  be  constructed. 

5.  The  places  selected  by  his  Lordship  lor  chaplains  are  the  following: — Chittagong, 
Monghyr,  Diunpore  (2d  chaplain),  Cliunar,  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Fulteligurli,  Bareilly, 
Meerut  (2d  chaplain),  Kurnnul,  Delhi,  Neemuch,  Snugor,  Cuttack. 

4.  Of  these,  the  stations  of  Delhi  and  Snugor  have  already  been  provided  with  chaplains; 
a second  chaplain  has  been  allotted  to  Cnwupore  : and,  in  addition,  we  shall  he  enabled  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  the  Rev.  T.  Robertson,  who  has  just  returned  to  this 
presidency  from  furlough.  Eleven  stations  will,  however,  remain  to  be  supplied,  of  the 
number  indicated  by  tbe  Lord  Bishop. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  Lord  Bishop’s  recommendation  that  churches  should  be  built  at 
Berhampore,  Dittnpore,  Agra,  and  N'usseerabml,  we  intimated  to  his  Lordship  our  hope  that 
we  should  shortly  lmve  it  in  our  power  to  comply  with  his  suggestions  on  that  subject. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  construction  of  churches  at  Di impure  and  Agra, 
and  also  for  the  erection  of  two  churches  at  Cawnpore;  hut  under  the  general  resolution 
which  has  already  been  cbnummiealcd  to  your  honourable  Court  to  suspend  tbe  execution 
of  all  works  not  absolutely  necessary  during  present  circumstances,  the  construction  of  the 
edifices  above  referred  to  bus  been  suspended. 

7.  We  request  the  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  for  rendering  the  services  of  the  district  chaplains  more  widely  usoful  by  extending 
their  professional  labours  to  contiguous  stations. 


(28.) — LETTER  from  the  Bishop  of  Calciitla  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council, 
dated  Camp  near  Pitland  (Guzerat),  April  5lh,  1825. 

(23.)  Letter  from  My  Lord, 

the  Bishop  of  Having  now  finished,  for  the  present,  my  visitation  of  the  principal  civil  and  military 

Calciitla  to  the;  stations  in  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  1 have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Lordship 

Bengal  Govern-  in  Council  a lew  observations  connected  with  the  object  of  my  journey,  and  with  the 

ment,o  April  182o.  circumstances  of  the  Anglo-Indian  church  in  some  of  her  most  recent  and  secluded  scenes  of 
action.  I cannot,  however,  commence  my  Report,  wiLhottt  expressing  to  your  Lordship  in 
Council  my  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  the  liberal  and  judicious  kindness  which  you  have 
exhibited  towards  me,  both  in  the  allowance  provisionally  made  for  my  expenses,  and  in  the 
assistance  and  countenance  which  by  your  direction  1 have  received  in  every  part  of  my  long 
journey,  from  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  honourable  Company,  nor  can  1 avoid 
observing,  that  without  this  continued  and  watchful  kindness  on  the  part  of  Government, 
and  the  uniform  and  friendly  attention  which!  have  experienced  in  all  the  European  stations, 
I should  have  hardly  been  able  to  accomplish  a jouvney  longer  and  more  arduous  than 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  of  my  profession  and  previous  habits  of  life,  and  which  was 
begun  and  has  been  prosecuted  tiuder  circumstances  of  n private  nature  sufficiently  dispiriting 
and  painful. 


2.  With  the  wants  of  Dacca  1 have  already  had  occasion  to  trouble  your  Lordship,  and  am 
truly  obliged  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  requisites  which  I mentioned  have  been  granted 
to  that  station ; 1 will  here  only  repent  the  hope  which  1 have  lately  expressed,  that  it  may  be 
found  practicable  and  expedient  to  afford  separate  chaplains  to  that  city  and  to  Chittagong. 
Both  stations  are  important  already,  and  likely  to  become  more  so.  The  distance  between 
them  is  too  great  for  them  to  be  conveniently  served  by  the  same  clergyman  on  any  other 
system  titan  that  which  deprives  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  for 
six  months  every  year.  Nor  will  it  escape  your  Lordship’s  notice,  that  there  are  other 
important  stations  in  that  part  of  Bengal  which  must  now  remain  withouteven  the  occasional 
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Perform  divine  service  at  Mymensing  four  Sundays  in  every  year,  and  Bnckergunge  might  

receive  the  same  attendance  from  the  chaplain  at  Chittagong,  so  as  to  extend  to  two  important  (Appendix  P.) 

and  at  present  almost  inaccessible  stations  those  spiritual  advantages  which  the  liberally  of  the  

honourable  Company  has  endeavoured  to  secure  to  all  its  servants.  (23^  Letter  from 

3.  Berhnmpore  I was  unhappily  prevented  from  visiting,  by  the  long  illness  and  death  of  my  Calfuttaio  tl  e 
chaplain,  and  my  consequent  detention  at  Dacca  till  it  was  too  late  to  diverge  from  my  Bengal  Govern- 
direct  course  up  the  Ganges  without  endangering  the  loss  of  the  monsoon.  From  the  ment,  5 April  1825. 
chaplain,  the  Iiev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  well  as  from  the  personal  observations  of  Archdeacon 

Corrie,  I have  received  a gratifying  account  of  the  punctuality  and  propriety  with  which 
divine  service  is  performed  and  attended  there,  but  at  the  same  time  a strong  representation 
of  the  necessity  of  a larger  place  of  worship,  the  present  being  extremely  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  civil  and  military  stations.  1 would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  erecting  a church  or  church  bungalow  more  capable  than  the  present  to  contain 
the  numerous  European  inhabitants  both  of  Berhnmpore  and  Moorshedabad. 

4.  At  Mongbyr  I found  a numerous  European  society,  consisting  partly  of  the  honourable 
Company’s  civil  and  military  servants,  and  partly  of  a class  of  persons  whose  spiritual 
welfare  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  important,  the  pensioners  and  invalid  soldiers  of  the 
honourable  Company’s  European  regiments,  together  with  their  wives  and  families.  Most  of 
the  invalids  are  old  and  infirm  ; nil  have  much  time  on  their  hands;  and  though  few  of  them 
are  actually  ignorant  of  writing  and  reading,  and  the  general  truths  of  Christianity,  they  are 
all  exposed  to  many  temptations  to  vice  and  drunkenness,  for  which  the  best  remedies  will 
be  found  in  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  improvement. 

The  first  may  be  best  afforded  by  a resident  chaplain,  the  second  by  a station  library. 

As  a proof  that  the  former  of  these  favours  could  not  be  granted  in  vain,  1 have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  Lordship,  that  I have  recently  received  a petition,  signed  by  71  persons 
(members  of  the  church  of  England),  who  in  earnest  and  moving  terms  solicit  from  me  the 
continued  residence  of  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  whose  services,  unfortunately,  1 am  unable  to  spare  them  any  longer. 

And  I have  rilso  to  observe,  that  the  old  pensioners  with  whom  I conversed  at  Mongbyr  were 
unanimous  in  declaring,  that  the  privilege  of  having  a few  books  within  their  reach  would  be 
one  for  which  they  would  never  cease  to  be  grateful,  and,  as  one  of  their  number  expressed 
himself,  a privilege  which  “ would  keep  them  out  of  harm,  and  preserve  their  body  and 
soul.”  Some  assistance  of  this  kind  ihey  have  on  a small  scale  received  already  from  the 
stores  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  But  the  accession  of  a few 
books  of  general  information  and  entertainment,  such  ns  the  libraries  sent  by  the  honourable 
Company  supply,  is  yet  required  to  meet  their  wishes,  and  1 trust  that  their  wants  in  this 
respect  will  not  be  made  known  in  vain  to  a wise  and  beneficent  Government.  If  it  should 
be  found  possible  to  station  a chaplain  at  Mongbyr,  it  might  be  expedient  to  direct  him  to  do 
duty,  during  three  Sundays  in  the  year,  at  each  of  the  neighbouring  stations  of  Bhogulpore 
and  Purneah. 


5.  At  Dinapore  and  Bankipore  I was  made  very  strongly  sensible  of  (what  I beg  leave 
respectfully  to  represent  to  your  Lordship  in  Council)  the  want  of  a proper  place  of  worship 
and  the  inadequacy  of  a single  chaplain  to  the  wants  of  the  militnry  and  civil  stations.  The 
room  in  which  divine  service  is  at  present  performed  and  for  which  (as  I understand) 
Government  lias  a considerable  monthly  rent  to  pay,  is  extremely  inconvenient,  hot  and 
unsightly,  ns  well  as  too  small  to  accommodate  more  than  one-third  the  numbers  who  may 
be  expected  to  attend  from  the  military  station  alone.  The  civil  station  of  Bankipoor  is  so 
far  distant,  and  in  a country  during  several  months  in  the  year  so  nearly  impassable,  that 
its  residents  could  hardly  attend  divine  service  at  Dinapore,  even  were  there  room  for  them, 
and  the  number  of  European  troops  and  officers  with  their  families  is  usually  so  great  at 
the  military  station,  and  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  occur  among  them  are  in  average 
years  so  great  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a single  clergyman  during  any  length  of  time  to 
perform  bis  duty  satisfactorily.  But,  if  a secoml  chaplain  were  granted  to  Dinapore,  not 
only  would  the  weekly  services  of  the  cantonment  be  within  the  scope  of  their  joint 
exertions,  but  one  of  them  might  attend  on  alternate  Sundays  nt  Bankipore,  and  tin:  almost 
equally  important  station  of  Chuprah,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  At  both  these  places, 
if  1 atn  rightly  informed,  the  cutcherries  would  be  found  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate 
their  respective  congregations. 

6.  To  the  garrison  of  Buxnr,  the  observations  which  I have  offered  with  regard  to  Mongbyr 
apply  with  nearly  equal  force.  Though  1 was  there  on  a Sunday,  1 found  the  oiler  of  per- 
forming divine  service  received  with  tokens  of  great  gratitude,  and  have  seldom  had  a more 
attentive  congregation,  or  one  more  interesting  from  the  appearance,  age  and  infirmities  of 
many  among  their  number.  Should  the  chaplain  of  Ghazeepore  be  directed  to  visit  them 
monthly,  the  wishes  and  best  interests  of  these  poor  old  soldiers  and  their  families  might 
be  served  as  far  as  can  be  expected  ; and  I would  suggest  that  the  usual  allowance  of  books 
for  one  station  library  might  be  divided  between  Buxar  and  Mongbyr. 

7.  At  Ghazeepore  the  want  of  a church  is  very  severely  felt.  The  riding-school,  which 
had  been  previously  used  for  this  purpose,  l found  in  so  ruinous  a state  that,  on  giving  notice 
of  my  intention  to  perform  divine  service  there  (there  being  no  chaplain),  I was  assured  that 
no  body  would  venture  to  attend  me,  and  was  compelled  to  borrow  the  sale  room  of  a shop- 
keeper, which,  had  the  usual  European  troops  been  there  at  the  time,  would  have  been  quite 
insufficient  to  hold  the  congregation. 


8.  At  Benares,  1 rejoice  to  say,  I found  nothing  wanting.  The  church  is  a very  elegant 
and  commodious. little  structure,  and  the,  manner  in  which  service  is  performed,  and  attended, 
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9.  At  Chtraar  is  a numerous  European  garrison  lor  whom  the  honourable  Company  has 
as  vet  provided  no  religious  instruction  or  opportunities  of  worship,  though  the  number  of 
the  officers  and  their  families,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  temptation  to  which  the  privates 
nre  exposed,  and  the  sickliness  of  the  place,  perhaps  consequent  to  those  temptations,  make 
it  very  desirable  that  these  instructions  and  opportunities  should  be  afforded.  Divine  service 
has  hitherto  been  performed  by  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  pay  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  hut  who  is  now  likely  to  he  removed  to  another  station.  A large 
and  very  handsome  church  was  some  short  time  since  built  by  subscription,  of  which  Govern- 
ment, I should  apprehend,  by  undertaking  its  support  and  repairs,  might  easily  obtain  the 
property;  and,  till  (which  l ean  hardly  hope)  your  Lordship  in  Council  is  enabled  to  assign 
a distinct  chaplain  to  Chunnr,  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  chaplain  or  Benares 
may  be  directed  to  officiate  there  one  Sunday  in  every  month. 

10.  The  numerous  civil  and  military  residents  at  Allahabad  have  groat  need  of  and  are 
very  "earnest  for  the  grant  of  a resident  chaplain.  There  is  an  apartment  in  die  lort  which 
might,  as  l apprehend,  he  sufficient  for  the  present  as  a place  of  worship,  and  the  chaplain 
mi  Ait  he  directed  to  visit  on  one  Sunday  in  the  month  alternately  Junnpore  and  Mirznpore. 

11.  At  Cawnpore  I was  gratified  by  the  information  that  your  Lordship  in  Council  had 
already  munificently  ordered  the  erection  of  two  churches;  and  two  chaplains  being  already 
allowed,  I need  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  both  these  measures  are  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  wants  of  that  immense  cantonment. 

12.  At  Lucknow  is  a numerous  Christian  society,  consisting  of  the  honourable  Company’s 
civil  and  military  servants;  and  the  dependent  cantonments  of  Seetapore,  Secrora,  and 
Pertaubghiir,  very  loudly  cull  for  die  occasional  visits  of  a chaplain,  or  that  at  least  a clergy- 
man should  be  placed  within  a more  accessible  distance  of  their  inhabitants.  I have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  one  of  the  honourable  Company’s  chaplains  would 
excite  any  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Oude,  who  at  no  distant  period, 
ns  I was  assured  by  some  of  his  European  servants,  himself  contributed  to  the  erection  of 
n Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Lucknow.  For  the  celebration  of  divine  service  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  residency  is  at  present  abundantly  sufficient. 

13.  Fuueglmr  has  an  elegant  and  spacious  church,  and  a numerous  Christian  population, 
but  no  chaplain ; should  one  be  allowed,  (which  is  on  every  account  very  desirable)  lie 
might,  with  great  advantage,  attend  one  Sunday  in  the  month  alternately  at  Coel  and 
Mvupooree. 

14.  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  and  Shnhjehenpore  are  all  in  great  need  of  a chaplain;  but  the 
two  last  might  be  supplied  from  Bareilly,  in  the  same  way  as  Coel  and  Mynpooree  from 
Futleghur.  In  Bareilly  I collected,  at  n very  short  notice,  an  attentive  congregation  of 
about  100  Europeans  who  now  are  dependent  for  all  the  offices  of  religion  on  the  occasional 
help  which  they  con  obtain  from  the  stations  of  Cawnpore  and  Meerut,  the  first  at  the  distance 
of  160  miles,  the  other  of  135. 

15.  The  military  ami  civil  stations  of  Almorah  and  Havel  bough,  from  their  remote  situation 
and  the  belt  of  dangerous  and  pestilential  forests  which  divide  them  from  the  plain,  nre  liable 
to  much  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a resident  clergyman.  Nevertheless  as  the  cooiness 
of  its  mountains  may  make  Kumaoon  a desirable  retreat  for  some  of  the  honourable 
Company's  clerical  servants  whose  health  may  require  a change  of  climate,  it  is  possible  that 
this  want  may  be  supplied  in  a tolerable  degree  by  such  occasional  visitors,  especially  when 
the  excellence  of  the  air  of  Almorah  and  the  accommodations  which  the  liberality  of  Govern- 
ment bus  provided  there  for  invalids  shall  be  more  generally  known. 

16.  1 have  already  expressed  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  die  gratification  which  I received 
from  all  which  I saw  at  Meerut,  both  with  regard  to  the  size  anil  beauty  of  the  church,  the 
number  of  the  congregation  who  regularly  attend  it,  ami  the  orderly  and  edifying  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Fisher  performs  his  duties,  us  well  as  his  earnest  request  that  a coadjutor  may  he 
allowed  him  ; and  as  soon  as  the  more  crying  and  urgent  wants  of  other  congregations  have 
been  in  some  degree  supplied,  I shall  sincerely  rejoice,  should  your  Lordship  find  it  expedient 
to  grant  the  favour.  Omitting  all  mention  of  different  voluntary  services  which  Mr.  Fisher 
has  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  week,  the  regular  and  necessary  duties  of  Meerut,  the 
Sunday’s  service,  the  attendance  in  the  hospitals,  and  on  the'  schools ; the  baptisms,  mur- 
liages,  and  above  all,  the  funerals,  are  really  more  than  most  men  would  have  strength,  even 
in  a more  favourable  climate,  to  perform  single  handed;  and  Meerut,  like  Cawnpore,  is  u 
place  by  far  too  considerable  to  be  left  (ns  it  must  now  be  in  case  of  the  death  or  sickness 
of  the  chaplain)  for  several  months  together,  without  a resident  and  efficient  minister. 

17.  I was  not  able  myself  to  visit  either  Kurnnul  or  Lootleannh,  but  from  the  information 
which  I could  collect,  these  stations  experience  a scarcely  less  urgent  want  of  clerical  aid, 
than  that  which  I mentioned  as  existing  at  Bareilly.  Kurnnul  is  90,  and  Loodeunah  180 
miles  from  the  nearest  clergyman,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  at  each  station  is  repre- 
sented as  considerable.  A chaplain  stationed  at  Kurnaul  might  visit  Loodcanah  and 
Sehurunpore  each  four  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  the  residents  at  these  places  would,  (luring 
the  rest  of  the  year,  he  at  a less  appalling  distance  from  a Christian  minister,  as  well  as  from 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  marriage,  fce. 

18.  For  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  at  Delhi,  where  I confirmed  above  40  persons,  and 
had  a congregation  of  200,  many  urgent  motives  plead.  It  is  a circumstance  not  overlooked 
by  the  natives  of  Himlooston,  nor  does  it  by  any  means  raise  our  character  in  their  estima- 
tion, that  in  the  ancient  imperial  city,  the  ruling  nation  should  be  the  only  one  without  the 
exterior  sign  or  visible  opportunity  of  worship.  Anti  till  the  church  is  completed,  the  erection 
of  which  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Skinner,  l rejoiced  to  hear  had  met  with  your  Lordship’s 
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venient  place  of  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  worship.  From  Delhi  to  Hnnse  may  also  be  

found  a distance  not  too  great  for  the  occasional  visits  of  a chaplain.  Appendix  (P.) 

19.  At  Agra,  where  the  congregation  is  numerous,  a church  is  much  wanted.  The  pre-  

sent  building  is  small,  inconvenient,  and  situated  very  disadvantageous!}-  for  the  European  (23.)  Letter  from 
soldiers.  Il  is  private  property,  and  rented  by  Government.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  die  Bishop  of 
which  1 have  in  other  instances  suggested,  the  chaplain  of  Agra  might  in  addition  to  his  to  the 

present  duties,  pay  monthly  visits  alternately  to  Etawah  and  to  Muttra,  where  the  number  Anril  l 

of  Europeans  is  too  great  to  be  left  without  the  occasional  attendance  of  a clergyman. 

20.  Nusseerubad  affords  a very  numerous  congregrntion,  and  1 had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  attentive  demeanor,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Palmer, 
performed  divine  service.  As  yet,  however,  there  are  none  of  the  external  decencies  or  usuai 
means  of  devotion.  The  only  convenient  place  which  can  be  obtained  for  public  worship  is 
a moderately  sized  room,  private  property,  and  used  as  a ball-room.  There  is  neither  sur- 
plice, altar,  communion  plate,  reading  desk,  nor  any  prayer-hook  or  biblc  but  what  are 
private  property;  there  are  no  sents  but  what  the  congregation  bring  with  them,  and  as 
chairs  are  not  numerous  in  Nusseernbad,  a great  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families 
nre  obliged  to  stand,  or  sit  on  the  ground,  during  the  whole  of  divine  service.  It  is  my 
respectful  request  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  authorize  the 
proper  officer  to  supply  these  immediate  and  urgent  wants,  as  also  that  you  will  take  mea- 
sures for  the  erection  of  a proper  place  of  worship  nt  this  important  and  increasing  station. 

As  timber  is  the  chief  article  of  expense  to  the  west  of  the  Jumiun,  it  is  probable  that 
by  substituting  an  arched  roof  of  stone  for  the  usual  terrace  of  beams  and  pucka  work,  not 
only  a greater  degree  of  durability  will  be  attainable,  but  a very  moderate  expense  would  be 
suffii-;bt  to  raise  a building  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  the  situation. 

21.  Dependent  naturally  on  Nusseernbad,  is  the  important  Station  of  Neemuch.  This  is 
unfortunately  too  far  removed  from  the  former  to  admit  of  a monthly  visit,  and  I have  no 
hope  that,  with  the  present  strength  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  your  Lordship  will 
be  able  to  assign  it  a separate  chaplain.  Your  Lordship,  however,  may  possibly  find  it 
expedient  to  direct  the  chaplain  of  Nusseerabad  to  preach  here  four  Sundays  in  the  year, 
two  in  the  spring  and  two  after  die  conclusion  of  the  rains;  and  on  four  other  Sundays  (to 
be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  brigadier  nt  Nusseernbad  and  the  political  agency 
at  Ajmere,)  to  attend  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  last  named  city. 

22.  Of  Saugorand  Cuttack  lean  as  yet  speak  from  no  personal  knowledge.  But  I cannot 
but  respectfully  represent  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  the  great  and  undiminislied  necessity 
of  appointing  chaplains  to  both  diose  stations,  founded  not  only  on  the  number  of  Europeans 
at  each  of  them,  but  on  their  extremely  remote  and  inaccessible  situation,  and  the  inconve- 
nience and  distress  which  this  distance  frequently  occasions  to  individuals.  I would  also 
suggest,  that  the  chaplain  of  Saugor  be  directed,  on  four  Sundays  in  the  year,  to  officiate  at 
Ihubbulpore,  and  that  the  chaplain  of  Cuttack  attend  eight  Sundays  in  the  yenr  at  Pooree. 

23.  In  suggesting,  which  I do  with  much  deference,  the  above  location  of  chaplains,  I am 
not  aware  that  I have  over-rated  the  importance  of  any  station ; and  I am  sure  that  I have 
passed  over  many  where  I could  have  ardently  desired  to  see  a resident  clergyman.  It  is  not 
indeed  easy  to  witness  the  lamentable  effects  of  a long  and  total  seclusion  from  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  sacraments:  it  is  not  easy  to  hear  the  complaint  of  officers  high  in  the 
service,  that  for  twenty  years  together  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  public  worship; 
to  receive  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  persons  desirous  of  contracting 
marriages,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a lawful  and  regular  union  ; to  remark 
the  gradual  forgetfulness  not  only  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of  die  English  language, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  boys  who,  having  been  well  brought  up  in  the  Military  Orphan 
School,  lose  all  which  they  had  learned  when  attached  ns  drummers  to  Native  corps,  and 
sent  to  distant  stations:  it  is  not  easy  to  witness  these  unfortunate  circumstances,  without 
earnestly  desiring  that  (so  far  us  the  evils  will  admit  of  a remedy)  they  may  obtain  one. 

Your  Lordship  will  however  observe,  that  in  the  proposed  allotment  of  chaplains,  I have 
kept  within  the  number  already  granted  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  honourable  Company.  It  is  unfortunately  hut  too  true,  that  in  a climate  like 
that  of  India,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  out  of  that  establishment  the  whole  can  he  effective 
and  resident.  But  the  observations  which  1 have  offered,  may  possibly  assist  your  Lordship 
in  Council,  in  distributing  the  clergy  at  your  disposal  in  the  places  where  they  are  most 
wanted;  and  may  prove  also,  that  (liberal  as  the  number  of  chaplains  assigned  to  this  presi- 
dency undoubtedly  is,)  it  is  no  more  than  barely  adequate  to  the  vast  extent  and  increasing 
spiritual  wauls  of  the  territory  over  which  they  are  to  be  scattered. 

24..  Of  these  increasing  wants,  indeed,  there  is  one  cause  which  is  sufficiently  apparent 
almost  everywhere,  and  which  cannot  he  contemplated  without  the  liveliest  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God,  to  whose  blessing  only  such  a happy  event  can  be  ascribed ; I mean  die. 
increased  and  increasing  attention,  which  both  at  home  and  in  these  colonies,  is  paid  to 
religious  subjects.  Great  as  lias  been  the  increase  in  the  European  and  Indo-British  popu- 
lation of  Calcutta,  this  increase  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  where  thirty 
years  ago,  even  ft  single  congregation  could  scarcely  be  collected  on  a Sunday  morning,  three 
spacious  edifices,  with  double  duty  in  two  of  them,  and  exclusive  of  the  chapels  of  Houruh 
and  Bishop’s  College,  should  at  present  he  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  ol  die 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church  alone;  nor  have  1 been  able  to  witness  the  general  anxiety 
displayed  in  every  part  of  these  Provinces,  to  obtain  n more  numerous  clergy,  and  an  easier 
access  to  the  external  means  of  religion,  without  remarking  how  completely  the  zeal  refutes 
the  prejudice  which  once  prevailed  against  us  in  England,  as  if  British  subjects  in  the  East 
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were  forgetful  of  the  truths,  and  indifferent  to  the  duties  which,  like  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, they  had  been  taught  in  early  life  to  revere  and  cherish.  But  the  more  conspicuously 
this  slander  is  refuted  by  the  high  feelings  of  duty  and  religion  displayed  in  the  lives  and 
conduct  of,  1 am  luippy  to  say,  it  majority  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  honour- 
able Company,  the  more  and  stronger  obligations  are  imposed,  even  politically  speaking,  on 
the  governors  of  this  empire,  to  supply  with  wholesome  food,  and  direct  into  a safe  and 
salutary  channel,  those  principles  which  require  only  this  food  mid  this  direction,  to  secure 
the  renown,  the  prosperity,  and  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  noblest  sovereignties  which 
the  world  has  seen. 

25.  With  regard  to  the  new  churches,  of  which  I have  suggested  the  propriety,  I have 
less  apprehension  of  being  thought  unreasonable,  inasmuch  us  I have  recommended  none  of 
which  the  necessity  was  not  conspicuous,  anil  inasmuch  ns  I believe  that  the  wants  of  most 
of  the  stations  which  I have  named  have  already  occupied  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  in 
Council ; but  I would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  churches 
are  required,  so  a solid  and  convenient  building  is  obtained  for  divine  service,  I should  feel 
very  little  anxiety  that  it  should  he  adorned  with  the  usual  and  costly  appendages  of  an 
European  church.  1 conceive  indeed  that  by  supplying  the  edifices  in  question  with  veran- 
dahs ',nd  omitting  die  lolly  steeple,  much  comfort  and  convenience  would,  in  such  a climate 
as  ours,  be  gained,  with  the  loss  of  what  is  ornamental  only,  while  perhaps  four  churches 
mig|,t  thus  lie  raised  at  little  more  than  the  expense  of  three  on  the  customary  uni!  ancient 
model.  Designs  for  Ghazeepore  by  Captain  Carter,  and  fur  Agra  by  Captain  Taylor,  will, 

I believe,  ere'this,  have  been  laid  before  your  Lordship  in  Council,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
„,iiic  in  a remarkable  decree  the  requisites  of  space,  convenience,  and  shelter  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  Indian  climate,  with  a moderate  expense  and  nil  exterior  far  from  inelegant. 

At  Nusseerabatl,  however,  from  the  reasons  which  I have  already  hinted,  it  should  seem  that 
a different  style  of  building  is  desirable,  and  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  the  solid 
and  stately  architecture  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  may  not  be  advantageously  copied 
for  the  purposes  of  a purer  religion. 

26.  In  suggesting  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  propriety  of  enjoining  the  different 
chaplains  to  visit  occasionally  the  smaller  stations  within  the  districts  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  l have  been  actuated  by  an  anxiety  to  render  the  services  of  a small  number  us 
widely  useful  ns  possible,  anil  to  obviate,  so  far  ns  llie  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the  great 
anil  crying  evils  which  arise  from  a total  disuse  of  public  worship  and  preaching  in  any 
Christian  society.  Such  a measure  as  I have  recommended  has  been  adopted  with  the  best 
effects  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  though  from  the  greater  number  of  chaplains  allowed 
to  that  establishment  (in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stations  to  be  supplied)  the  meusuve 
was  less  necessary  than  in  the  vast  provinces  which  I have  now  been  traversing.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  done  without  some  moderate  allowance  for  the  additional  expense  thus  imposed 
on  the  chaplains,  an  allowance  which  has  in  Bombay  been  settled  at  the  Ordinary  rate  of 
dak  hire  for  their  journeys  anil  a small  surplus  for  contingent  charges.  Anil  when  it  is 
considered  that  by  this  arrangement  one  chaplain  may  do  the  work  of  several,  anil  that  some 
arrangement  of  the  kind  seems  implied  in  the  name  of  district  chaplains,  by  which  the 
honourable  Company’s  clerical  Servants  throughout  the  Mofussil  are  distinguished,  I trust 
that  I shall  not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  recommending  some  measure  of  this  nature  to 
the  adoption  of  your  Lordship  in  Council. 

27.  Of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  honourable  Company’s  clerical  servants  in  this 
presidency,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  lo  be  able  to  report  most  favourably  ; so  far  ns  I 
iiave  observed  or  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others,  they  are  all  decent  anil  regular  in 
their  lives,  nil  show  a becoming  attention  to  the  business  and  duties  of  their  profession, 
ami  there  are  some  among  them  whose  zeal,  abilities,  and  acquirements  would  have  attracted 
notice  in  the  most  conspicuous  spheres  of  their  profession  ami  in  the  best  periods  of  English 
ecclesiastical  history. 

28.  Of  the  other  clergymen  of  the  English  church  not  in  the  service  of  the  honourable 
Company,  but  under  its  license  and  permission  residing  in  these  Colonies,  1 may  he  per- 
mitted to  observe  from  my  persounl  acquaintance  with  most  of  them,  and  my  diligent 
inquiries  respecting  all,  that  they  vveli  merit  the  protection  and  indulgence  which  they  have 
thus  far  received  from  Government.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  anil  their  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  Hindoo  anil  Mussulman  children,  I have 
been  careful  to  caution  these  pious  and  benevolent  men  ngninst  giving  a needless  offence  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  or  becoming  by  their  manner  of  preaching  unnecessarily  and 
injuriously  conspicuous;  but  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  caution  was  made  neces- 
sary by  any  pnrt  of  their  previous  conduct,  and  1 have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
versation of  many  of  them  has  been  sought  after,  ami  their  character  held  in  great  reverence 
and  esteem  both  by  Mussulmans  and  the  different  sects  of  Hindoos. 

29.  I lastly  beg  leave  to  oiler  my  congratulations  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  on  the 
internal  pence  anil  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  and  content  which,  notwithstanding 
a protracted  drought  anil  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  have  attracted  my  attention  iu 
every  part  of  die  honourable  Company's  territories  which  I have  visited.  It  is  my  earnest 
prayer  lo  that  good  Providence  who  has  already  made  the  mild,  and  just,  and  stable  Govern- 
ment of  British  functionaries,  productive  of  so  much  advantage  to  Hindooslun,  that  He  would 
preserve  anil  prosper  an  influence  which  has  been  hitherto  so  well  employed,  that  He  would 
eventually  make  our  nation  the  dispenser  of  still  greater  blessings  to  our  Asiatic  brethren, 
mill  in  His  own  good  time,  and  by  such  geode  and  peaceable  means  as  only  are  well  pleasing 
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in  His  sight,  unite  to  us  in  n community  of  faith,  of  morals,  of  science  and  political  institu- 
tions, the  brave,  the  mij.il,  the  civilized  rind  highly  intelligent  nice,  who  only  in  the  above  Appendix  (P.) 

respects  cull  be  said  to  lull  short  of  Britons.  

I have,  See.  (23.)  Letter  from 

__  the  Bishop  of 

(signed)  Reginald  Calcutta.  Calcutta  lo  the 

Bengal  Govern- 

men  t,  5 April  1825. 


(24.) — LETTER  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council, 
dated  Bombay , April  26th,  1825. 

My  Lord, 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  the  receipt,  since  my  (24.)  Letter  from 
arrival  in  this  presidency,  or  Mr.  Secretary  Lushinglon’s  letter  of  March  17th.  It  happened  the  Bishop  of 
by  a singular  coincidence  that  some  short  time  previous  1 had  despatched  a letter,  in  which  Calcutta  to  the 
I had  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  many  of  the  Bengal  Govcrn- 
leading  topics  mentioned  there,  and  it  was  with  no  common  gratification  that  1 found  that  on  V’go-'  Al>,1‘ 
points  of  so  much  importance  your  Lordship  in  Council  was  already  prepared  to  adopt  1 ‘‘0- 
measures  in  unison  with  those  which  I was  most  anxious  respectfully  to  suggest  to  you. 

This  circumstance  will  render  it  unnecessary  fur  me  to  inirude  at  present  on  your  Lordship 
any  further  than  to  express  my  obligation  for  the  ready  attention  which  you  have  paid  lo  the 
wants  of  the  ecclesiastical  service  at  Meerut,  anil  the  requests  of  the  same  kind  which  1 have 
previously  laid  before  you,  ns  well  ns  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  humane  nml 
enlightened  solicitude  with  which  your  Lordship’s  Government  ever  since  my  arrival  in  India, 
has  continued  to  watch  over  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  honourable  Company’s  clerical 
servants,  and  the  religious  instructions  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 

I have,  See. 

(signed)  Reginald  Calcutta. 


(25.) — EXTRACT  LETTER  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  dated  1 Oth  May  1825. 

Fai  n.  3.  The  principle  by  which  Government  has  usually  been  go i tied  in  the  allotment  of  (25.)  Letter  from 
chaplains,  is  the  number  of  Europeans  at  a station.  Very  considerable  distance  from  the  the  Bengal 
residence  ofa  clergyman,  provided  there  be  an  adequate  congregation,  may  be  considered  to  Government  to 
have  weight;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  actual  existence  ofa  church,  nil’ortls  a ground  for  the  Bishop  ol 
preference  when  the  claims  proceeding  from  number  and  isolated  position  are  .satisfied.  For  <&&«««.  ^ 

these  reasons  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  aided  by  your  Lordship’s  suggestions,  hits  1 oy  " 
recently  appointed  chaplains  to  bnugor  and  Delhi,  ami  it  appears  consistent  with  those  prin- 
ciples mid  your  Lordship's  views,  that  the  selection  of  Bareilly,  Cuttack,  Fuiteligurb,  stud 
Cluinnv  us  stations  for  chaplains,  lie  primarily  contemplated.  It  will  he  undersicod,  however, 
that  a second  chaplain  at  Cawnporo  must  first  be  provided,  which,  in  fact,  will  only  he 
supplying  a vacancy  of  an  original  appointment,  and  remedying  n want  admitted  to  be  very 
urgent,  at  one  of  the  most  laborious  cures  under  this  presidency,  your  Lordship’s  representa- 
tion with  regard  to  Meerut  will  also  be  borne  in  recollection. 

4.  In  order,  however,  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  your  Lordship,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  lo  apply  to  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors  to  augment  the  number  of  their 
clerical  servants  by  the  appointment  of  new  chaplains;  and  the  approaching  return  of  chap- 
lains on  furlough  announced  from  home,  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  14  which 
your  proposed  arrangements  embrace.  Until  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  shall  be 
enlarged,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the  less  pressing  calls  for  the  location  of  chap- 
lains adverted  to  by  your  Lordship. 

5.  His  Lordship  in  Council  hopes  that  Government  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  comply  with 
your  Lordship’s  recommendation,  regarding  the  erection  of  churches  at  Bcrlmmpore, 

Dinopore,  Agra,  and  Nusseerabad.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  construction  of 
churches  at  Dinapore  and  Agra,  which  circumstances  have  since  rendered  it  expedient  to 
suspend. 

<5.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  providing  a small  quantity  of  suitnble  books  for  the  use  of  the 
Europeans  at  Monghyr  and  Buxnr,  as  suggested  by  your  Lordship. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  communication  conveyed  to  your  Lordship  in  my  letter  of  the  17th 
March,  relative  to  the  new  duties  imposed  upon  district  chaplains,  any  further  observations  in 
this  address  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  Your  Lordship's  concurrence  in  the  proposed 
measure  being  so  unqualified,  yon  will,  of  course,  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  instinct  any 
district  chaplain  to  extend  his  professional  labours  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  to  stations  con- 
tiguous to  liis  own,  without  reference  to  Government.  Your  Lordship’s  report  of  the  conduct 
of  Lite  chaplains  in  the  interior  is  extremely  satisfactory. 


(445. — I.)  5 i 
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Suo  APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


(26.) — ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  Irotn  tlic  Bengal  Government, 
tinted  25  August  1825. 

In  conti  minium  of  our  despatch  dated  the  S)th  June  lust,  relative  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  clerical  establishment  at  this  presidency,  we  Imve  die  honour  to  transmit  to  your  honour- 
able Court  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  under  date  the  23d  of  June  last,  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  together  with  the  memorial  referred  to  in  it. 


(27.) — LETTER  from  the  Bisliop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council, 
dated  Bombay,  June  23,  1825. 

My  Lord, 

I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  a petition  which  I hnvejust 
received,  with  the  request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  forward  the  same  to  the 
honourable  Court  of  Directors,  with  so  much  of  your  Lordship's  powerful  recommendation 
as  you  may  think  it  worthy  of.  It  is  signed  by  about  300  of  the  honourable  Company’s 
civil  and  military  servants  in  the  Mofussil  stations  of  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  as  well 
ns  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  officers  of  His  Majesty’s  regiments  serving  in  that 
presidency. 

The  petitioners  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  munificent  attention  which  the  honourable 
Company  linve  already  exhibited  towards  their  spiritual  wants,  in  the  recent  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  chaplains ; hut  they  solicit  a yet  further  supply,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
which  death  and  sickness  must  continually  occasion  in  the  establishment,  and  to  enable  your 
Lordship  in  Council  to  assign  a clergyman  to  each  considerable  station. 

As  this  is  a subject  on  which  I have  recently  had  the  honour  to  address  your  Lordship, 
I will  not  trespass  on  your  Lordship's  time  by  nay  observations  of  my  own,  except  it  be  to 
assure  you  that  the  petition  arose  from  no  suggestions  of  mine,  but  has  its  origin,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  exclusively  in  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  highly  respectable 
individuals  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  it. 

It  is  indeed  with  a degree  of  pleasure  that  I transmit  this  document  to  your  Lordship  in 
Council,  both  as  it  vindicates  me  from  all  suspicion  of  having  exaggerated  or  misrepresented 
the  necessities  and  desires  of  the  honourable  Company’s  servants  in  the  Mofussil,  and  because 
I recognize  with  feelings  of  sincere  respect  and  gratitude  (in  the  measures  already  taken  by 
your  Lordship’s  Government,  and  the  obliging  answer  which  iny  own  application  has 
received)  a parental  anxiety  to  meet,  so  far  as  circumstances  allow,  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  to  provide  in  the  most  efi'ectunl  and  least  questionable  manner,  for  the  efficiency 
and  respectability  of  the  Christian  church  in  India. 

Iatn  happy  to  observe  that  the  recent  arrivals  from  Europe  have  already  enabled  your 
Lordship  in  Council  to  add,  in  some  degree,  to  the  small  number  of  chaplains  whose  services 
at  the  date  of  the  petition  were  available;  hut  it  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  evident  that  the 
supply  has  ns  yet  been  by  no  means  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  European  Christians  within 
the  bounds  of  the  presidency. 

I have,  &c. 

Bombay,  June  23,  1825.  (signed)  Reginald  Calcutta. 


(28.) — PETITION  to  llie  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
dated  August  25,  1824. 

Honourable  Sirs, 

. ^E>  l^e  undersigned  European  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  British  India  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  presidency  of  Fort  William,  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  submit  to  your  honour- 
able Court  the  urgent  necessity  that  appears  to  us  to  exist  for  a considerable  increase  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 

2.  We  desire  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  late  resolution  of  your  honourable  Court 
to  augment  the  number  of  chaplains  at  this  presidency  to  31 ; but  of  that  number  16  only 
arc  actually  present  Indeed  the  establishment  enn  never,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  complete ; 
and  it  complete,  would  on  its  present  scale  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  religious  wants 
ol  tlie  European  community,  divided  as  that  community  is  into  small  stations,  at  considerable 
distances  from  each  other,  and  scattered  over  a surface  of  country  extending  in  one  direction 
Iroin  Neemuch  to  Chittagong,  and  in  another  from  Nepaul  to  Nngpore,  and  comprising  no 
less  than  300,000  square  miles. 

3.  \\  ith  the  exception  of  a few  of  the  principnl  of  those  stations,  the  European  inhabitants 
dispersed  throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country,  are  for  die  most  part  denied  those  offices  of 
religion  common  to  all  other  Christian  people.  Many  come  out  to  India  before  their  minds 
are  sufficiently  matured  to  resist  the  influence  of  native  licentiousness,  and  they  are  left 
exposed  to  it,  unchecked  by  those  restraints  which  are  imposed  by  the  presence  of  religions 
establishments  and  the  prevalence  of  religious  example.  In  some  places  not  a single  English 
clergyman  can  be  found  to  perform  any  of  the  ordinances  of  our  church,  not  even  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  die  Christian  is  left  even  in  the  last  expiring  struggle  deprived  of  that  support 
which  only  religion  can  administer. 

4.  In 
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4.  In  former  times  the  residence  of  Europeans  in  India  was  comparatively  short,  and  if 

during  that  period  they  were  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  attending  public  worship,  they  Appendix  (P.) 
returned  before  much  of  life  had  elapsed,  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  blessing  in  their  native  . — 7 

country  ; but  now  nine-tenths  of  those  who  come  out  can  have  little  hope  to  return ; and  from  ^ tAfTY°Q  t° 

the  causes  we  have  stated,  many  of  them  must  be  necessitated  to  go  down  to  the  grave  without  25  ^_u°  182L  °r 
the  possibility  of  profiling  by  those  means  which  the  institutions  of  on r country  hold  forth  to  8' 

all; — those  means  which  experience  proves  to  be  alone  made  effectual  for  rescuing  men  from 
that  moral  and  mental  deterioration  to  which  the  seducing  effect  of  heathen  example,  the 
propensities  of  ungoverned  youth,  and  the  long  disuse  of  religious  observances  have  reduced 
them. 

5.  But  it  is  not  to  Europeans  alone  that  the  ill  effects  of  the  absence  of  Christian  ordi- 
nances extend.  The  nntives  of  all  classes,  who,  as  is  well  known,  tire  strongly  attached  to 
religious  institutions,  are  by  no  means  more  favourably  disposed  towards  us  for  paying  so 
litde  attention  to  public  worship.  Education,  in  all  its  branches,  is  making  rapid  progress 
among  them,  but  without  a corresponding  diffusion  of  religious  principle,  the  extension  of 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  without  its  dangers. 

6.  The  necessary  consequence  of  that  intellectual  improvement  which  has  already  taken 
place,  must  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Hindoo  system,  the  tenets  of  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  first  principles  of  reason  and  science.  This  effect  is  even  now  in  steady  though  silent 
operation.  It  becomes  then  a question  of  no  light  importance,  whether  on  the  breaking  up 
of  his  prejudices  the  Hindoo  shall  have  no  alternative  but  the  adoption  of  Mahomedanism,  or 
whether  the  opportunity  shall  he  permitted  to  such  as  may  desire  it,  of  attaching  themselves 
to  our  national  church.  Bui  for  this  purpose  every  effort  must  be  made  to  establish,  in  the 
first  instance,  our  owu  religion  amongst  ourselves.  It  will  be  difficult  even  when  the  Native 
has  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own  tenets,  to  dispose  him  to  the  adoption  of  ours,  while  be 
perceives  little  traces  of  Christianity  as  a national  institution,  and  little  reluctance  on  our 
part  to  act  openly  and  habitually  in  direct  opposition  to  its  declared  precepts. 

7.  Under  these  impressions  we  earnestly  solicit  the  honourable  Court  to  strengthen  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  this  presidency  so  as  to  admit  of  the  appointment  of  a chaplain 
at  every  station  where  the  number  of  Christian  inhabitants  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor-general  in  Council,  be  sufficient  to  require  it;  and  that  arrangements  be  made  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  places  of  public  worship  at  all  such  stntions. 

8.  We  will  only  further  add,  that  in  submitting  this  Memorial  our  object  is  to  see  generally 
established  here  those  Christian  observances  and  religious  restraints  which  are  the  happy 
distinctions  of  our  native  country.  Many  of  us  have  passed  the  best  part,  of  our  lives  in  your 
service,  suffering  the  privations  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe;  anti  we  are  convinced 
that  the  remedy  proposed,  by  its  effect  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  all  classes  of  your 
servants,  will  confer  a lasting  benefit  on  the  country,  and  secure  upon  the  firmest  basis  the 
interests  of  Government. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c.  &c.  &c. 


(29.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government,  Presidency  - - 8 
dated  5 tli  April  1826.  ' “^r,omcstlc 

2.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  your  despatch  in  this  department,  dated  the  9th  of  ^°rSaiporo"  - - l 
June  last,  conveying  a representation  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  lias  made  of  the  Meerut  - - 1 

inadequacy  of  the  number  of  chaplains  upon  your  establishment.  Puttyghor  - - 1 

8.  The  number  already  fixed  is  81,  (of  whom  11  are  “junior  chaplains,”)  which  provides  a “ J 

for  27  stations,  as  per  margin,  and  allows  for  lour  casualties  and  cases  of  absence.  Benares  - - 1 

4.  The  stations  not  provided  for  in  that  number,  and  for  which  the  Bishop  wishes  provision  Dac“  and  Chittn-  ^ 

to  be  made,  are, — Chittagong,  a separate  chaplain,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the  G h™Cpora  - - 1 

chnplain  of  Dacca : Monghyr ; Dinnpore,  a separate  chaplain,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  Nngpoie  - - 1 

the  chaplain  of  Patna;  Chunar;  Lucknow;  Meerut,  a second  chaplain,  as  atCnwnpore;  Cuttack-  - 1 
Neemuch,  a sepnrate  chaplain,  instead  of  being  dependent  upon  the  chaplain  of  Nusseerabad  ; Howrah  - " - 1 
Snugor.  AUahalind  - - 1 

5.  Being  desirous  as  far  as  possible  adequately  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  Mhowand Nuasee-  ^ 

servants,  and  considering  that  with  regard  to  most  of  the  stntions  the  Bishop  has  advanced  Kurimul  - 1 

ample  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation,  we  have  resolved  to  add  six  Bareilly  - - 1 

chaplains  to  your  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Calpee  - - i 

6.  This  will  augment  the  total  establishment  to  37  (of  whom  13  are  to  be  “junior  chap-  27 

lains"),  which  number  we  trust  anti  expect  will  be  found  fully  sufficient,  the  more  especially  

as  two  of  the  stations  till  lately  provided  with  chaplains  of  your  establishment,  viz.,  Mhow 

and  Nagpore,  arc  now  supplied,  the  former  from  Bombay  and  the  latter  from  Madras. 

7.  We  have  already  added  a chaplain  to  the.  Bombay  establishment  to  meet  the  supply  of 
Mhow,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  add  one  to  the  Madras  establishment  for  the  supply  of 
Nagpore. 

8.  The  emoluments  or  the  chaplains  whom  we  may  appoint  under  this  arrangement,  will 
be  regulated  by  our  orders  affecting  the  salnries  of  “junior  chaplains,”  dated  the  20th  of 
March  1822  and  21st  of  January  1824. 
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Appendix  (P.) 

(30.)  Letter  to 
Bengal, 

22  Nov.  1826. 


(31.)  Letter  to 
17  Oct.’  1827. 


(32.)  Letter  to 
Bengal, 

14  Oct  1829. 

Letter  from  Bengal, 
March  21,1827,  par 
19  & 26  to  43,  also 
8 to  12,  and  14  to  2i 
of  Letter  of  28  Feb. 
1828. 
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(30.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
tinted  22d  November  1826. 

2.  We  have  lately  directed  our  attention  to  the  regulations  under  which  chaplains  nre  per- 
mitted to  retire  front  the  service;  ami  from  an  noxious  desire  to  promote  the*  respectability 
mill  comfort  or  that  class  of  our  servants,  we  have  resolved  that  the  retiring  pay  of  chaplains, 
a her  a service  of  eighteen  years,  including  three  years  furlough,  he  augmented  from  2.02/. 
per  annum,  the  pay  of  major,  to  30.1/.  per  annum,  the  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel ; and  that  in 
cases  of  had  health,  certified  in  conformity  with  the  existing  regulations,  chaplains  shall  he 
allowed  to  retire  alter  ten  years  actual  service,  upon  2001.  las.,  the  half-pay  of  lientennnt- 
co luu cl,  instead  of  173/.  7s.  (if/.,  the  Imlf-puy  of  major  ; and  upon  the  production  of  similar 
certificates,  after  seven  years  actual  service,  upon  173/.  7 5.  6 r/.,  the  half-pay  of  major,  instead 
of  1 27/.  15s.,  the  half-pay  of  captain. 

3.  We  have  further  to  acquaint  you  that  we  have  determined  to  abolish  the  designation  of 
junior  chaplains,  and  we  desire  that  the  chaplains  be  hereafter  distinguished  only  by  the  title 
applicable  to  the  stations  at  which  they  are  placed,  such  as  chaplains  at  the  Presidency,  and 
district  chaplains. 


(31.) EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 

dated  October  17,  1827. 

11.  Wk  take  this  opportunity  of  reiterating  our  often  repented  observation,  that  tve  are 
unwilling  10  expend  the  public  money  on  unnecessary  ornament,  and  llmt  in  nil  public  build- 
ings, and  churches  among  die  rest,  architectural  ornament  is  with  us  a secondary  consideration 
to  suitable  convenience  or  accommodation  and  economy. 

52.  We  trust  tlmt  it  will  very  rarely  occur  that  chaplains  belonging  to  your  establishment 
in  India  are  unattached  to  any  station  or  church.  In  such  cases,  however,  and  fertile 
short  period  of  their  continuance,  wc  approve  of  your  resolution  fixing  the  chaplains’  allow- 
ances at  Ss  It’  574.  11.  5.  per  month. 


(32.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  14th  October  1829. 

5.  We  desire  that  you  take  care  not  to  allow  chaplains  to  be  unnecessarily  absent  from  the 
establishment  to  which  they  belong;  the  number  which  we  have  fixed  for  each  being  only 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  respective  stations. 

8.  From  the  documents  referred  to  in  these  paragraphs,  and  from  your  consultations  to 
September  1828  inclusive,  we  have  prepared  the  Table,  No.  I,*  from  which  it  appears  that 

the 


5 Table,  No.  1. 


Amount  of  Outlay. 

Per  Month. 

Occasional  Outlay. 

s*: 

lb 

1 

Old  or  Mission  Church  ■ 

. 

6,000 

_ 

_ 



2 

St.  James 

4,680 

5 

n 



3 

St.  Peter’s 

- 

- 

*11,370 

6 

6 

173 

_ 

4 

TIourn  - 

- 

500 

_ 

_ 

113 

4 

5 

Dum  Dum  - 

8,038 

_ 

7 

218 

_ 

6 

Cawnporo  - S' IP  287 

_ 

_ 

274 

10 

_ 

7 

G hazeeporo  and  25,385 

13 

si 

24,291 

1 

2 

61 

_ 

Dm  a pore  - - 29,913 

0 

4* 

28,000 

_ 

_ 



Saugor  - 

t 2,319 

7 

_ 



Dacca  - 

. 

7,882 

4 

9 

34 

_ 

10 

Meerut  - - 1,816 

5 

_ 

1,737 

15 

9 



11 

Futtyghur  - - 1,053 

4 

4 

1,007 

13 

7 

_ 

Agntj  - - - 21,931 

6 

11# 

20,989 

1 

9 

— 

Allahabad  - - 1,416 

1,354 

15 

_ 

14 

Benares  or  Sccrole  - 

_ 

9,601 

9 

7 

15 

Room  in  General  Hospital 

. 

6,425 

II 

4* 



Cuttack 

. 

5,000 

17 

ChunarS  - 

- 

343 

_ 

(torackpore 

19 

Bcrhainporo  - 

_ 

_ 

120 

Nusseorabnd  - 63 

12 

21 

Cliinstirah  - 

22 

Bareilly 

Kurnaul  - 

. 

6 

Neerauclill  - 151 

7 

_ 

Si.  John  s Cathedral 

- 

60 

- 

Total  Expense  - ■ 

- S' 

R* 

1,42,028 

15 

-i 

1,370 

4 

* Exclusive  of  com- 
mission at  10  per  cent, 
to  the  officer  superin- 
tending the  finishing 
of  the  interior  and  the 
fittings  up,  R*  2,210. 

Exclusive  of  an  al- 
lowance of  50  rupees 
per  annum  for  oil. 

f The  sum  originally 
authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended amounted  to 
R»  49,837.  L.  3|. 

$ Congregation  ap- 
parently over-rated  at 
500  persona. 

§ Congregation  about 
150  or  200  persons. 


||  Congregation  about 

30  persons. 
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the  total  expense  for  buildings  nnd  repairs  in  this  department  from  die  31st  August  IS2G  to  

the  4 th  September  1828,  is  S'  11"  1, '12,028,  and  of  the  additions  to  establish  meins  simctimted  Appendix  (P.) 
within  the  same  period,  S"  II"  1,320.  L per  mensem.  We  find  in  one  or  two  instances,  a 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  congregation,  we  desire  that  n similar  statement  tuny  be  (3?.) -Letter  to 
furnished  in  every  instance.  l^  Oct"  1899 

0.  With  respect  to  the  details  of  these  disbursements,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  their 
propriety  or  economy  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

28.  The  nggrogateespensesorihisdepartment  were  S"  11*3,57, 11 1 in  1 824-23, S"U"  1,39,61  t 
in  182.0-20,  and  S"  It" 4, 14, 5 16.  D.  4.  in  1820-27.  It  is  so  far  .satisfactory,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  third  of  these  years  are  somewhat  less  limit  those  of  the  second;  hut  the  expenses  of 
both  lire  considerably  above  those  of  the  first. 

29.  The  Table,  No.  2,*  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  books  of  establishments,  although 
it  does  not  in  later  years,  when  compared  with  the  statements  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  exhibit  the  whole  expenses  of  the  department,  sufficiently  indicates  their  magni- 
tude and  progressive  increase. 

30.  We  notice  among  the  disbursements  for  the  year  1823-26,  a charge  of  6,909  rupees 
for  the  salary  of  a surgeon  to  the  Lord  Bishop. 

31.  We  desire  to  he  informed  by  what  authority  this  unusual  expense  was  incurred. 

41.  As  we  authorized  you  to  provide  the  Bishop  with  a house  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
11*  600  per  mensem,  which  was  to  include  allowance  for  repairs  lin'd  all  expenses  whatever, 
nnd  as  you  informed  ns  that  yon  had  done  so,  we  are  surprised  to  find  ourselves  liable  to  an 
additional  charge  on  that  account. 


(83.) — LETTER  front  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Secretary  to  Government, 


In  reference  to  your  public  letter  of  the  dale  of  March  30tb,  1830,  I have  now  the  (33.)  Letter  from 
honour  to  enclose  a return  f,  &c.  as  required  by  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  which  the  Bishop  of 
I beg  may  be  submitted  to  the  right  honourable  the  Governor-general  in  Council.  Calcutta  to  tko 

I cannot  forward  this  document  wiihout  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  the  occasion  Secretary  to 
afford*,  of  inviting  the  attention  of  Ids  Lordship  in  Council  to  the  actual  stale  of  the  eccle-  jg0^*  5330 
sinstical  establishments,  ns  respects  the  number  of  the  chaplains.  Of  36  allowed  by  the  . See  Appendix 
honourable  Court  for  this  presidency,  only  24  are  now  in  India,  and  of  these  one  is  under  77. 
inhibition.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  deficient  provision  is  that  several  very  im- 
portant stations  are  nllogqthcr  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  clerical  ministration. 

With  respect  to  that  increasing  body  or  Europeans,  which  under  the  wise  protection  of 
the  Government  is  rapidly  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  presidencj-,  I trust  that  some 
general  measure  will,  at  no  distant  period,  he  adopted  for  placing  within  their  reach  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  nnd  sound  and  useful  education.  1 request  dint  you  will  lmve 
the  goodness  to  convey  to  the  Supreme  Government  the  expression  of  rny  earnest  desire  to 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  any  measure  by  which  this  important  object  may  lie  secured. 

The  right  honourable  die  Governor- general  in  Council  may  command  my  best  services  in 
furtherance  of  any  plan  it  may  he  deemed  expedient  to  pursue  lor  the  accomplishment  of  a 
design  so  interesting  and  important. 

I have,  &c.  &c. 

(signed)  .7.  M.  Calcutta. 


* Table,  No.  2. 


YEAR. 

Ordinary 

Expenditure. 

Contingent 

Expenditure. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Ter  Month. 

Ter  Month. 

1'er  Month. 

Per  Ann 

1815  - 

- 

11,626 

13 

6 

248  - 

- 

11,874 

13 

6 

1,42,498 

2 

— 

1816  - 

20,339 

3 

6 

556  - 

- 

20,895 

3 

6 

2,50,742 

10 

_ 

1817 

- 

22,178 

0 

— 

388  - 

_ 

22,566 

5 

- 

2,70,795 

12 

_ 

1818  - 

- 

- 

22,838 

2 

11 

459  - 

— 

23,297 

2 

11 

1 2,79,566 

3 

— 

181!) 

- 

22,729 

15 

4 

922  - 

_ 

23,65 1 

15 

4 

2,83,823 

« 

— 

1820  - 

_ 

. 

22,463 

5 

4 

857  - 

- 

23,320 

5 

4 

2,79,844 

_ 

— 

1821  - 

- 

- 

21,378 

12 

3 

1,721  - 

- 

23,099 

12 

3 

2.77,197 

3 

— 

1822 

- . 

- 

. 

22,446 

3 

7 

1,117  - 

_ 

23,563 

8 

7 

2,82,758 

11 

_ 

1823  - 

. 

19,963 

14 

10 

1,205  - 

_ 

21,168 

14 

10 

2,54,027 

2 

_ 

1824 

- 

24,971 

14 

6 

3,152  - 

— 

28,123 

14 

6 

3,37,486 

14 

_ 

1825  - 

. 

- 

26.962 

10 

5 

1,798  - 

- 

28,760 

10 

5 

3.45,127 

13 

— 

1826  - 

- 

29,675 

7 

2 

1,395  - 

_ 

31,070 

7 

2 

6 

- 

1827  ■ 

- ’ 

' 

- 

30,999 

12 

7 

2,379  - 

33,378 

12 

7 

4,00,545 

7 
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(34) EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 

dated  8th  October  1830. 


Letter  from  7 July  1829. 

Sicca  Rupees  1,000  per  mensem  „ „ . „„„  . , 

(the amount  fixed  by  Court)  and  Thg  allowance  of  1..000  rupees  per  mensem,  with  camp  equipage  and  the 
camp  equipage,  designed  to  the  propel-  establishment  for  its  care  and  removal,  is  in  conformity  with  our  orders, 

,”r  w l“’“Tt  TT 

Calcutta.  Sicca  Rupees  400  per  (about  580  rupees*  per  mensem)  is  an  additional  expense,  which  we  do  not  think 
mensem  fixed  salary,  audO  Rupees  jt  ,1(Jcessury  to  incur,  as  tlie  Bishop  on  his  visitation,  proceeding  from  station  to 
lowed'0 to'  ^“SSt^sarewn  station,  caii  never  be  far  from  medical  advice,  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  indis- 
nominated  to  attend  the  Bishop  posed,  it  surgeon  from  one  station  could  attend  his  Lordship  to  the  next.  By  the 
during  his  visitation.  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  4-  Geo.  4,  c.  7 1 , sec  5,  you  were,  i 

B‘  b per  day  1 400  n“PCCS'  granting  that  or  any  addition  without  our  previous  sanction. 

' aodays  j™  

580  per  men. 


i not  justified  i 


(35.)  Letter  to 
Bengal, 

4 May  1831. 


(35.) — ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  4th  May  1831. 

In  consequence  of  n reference  which  has  been  made  to  us  by  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
we  think  it  right  to  desire  that  the  allowances  of  chaplains,  whether  of  the  English  or  die 
Scotch  church,  absent  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  including  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
he  subject  to  deductions  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  our  civil  servants;  and  that  a 
chaplain  officiating  for  an  absentee  receive  the  allowances  stopped  under  this  order  when 
the  stoppnge  docs  not  exceed  200  rupees  a month  : but  in  nil  cases  where  the  deductions 
exceed  that  sum,  we  direct  the  surplus  to  be  credited  to  the  account  of  civil  charges. 


(36.)— ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  15th  June  1831. 

letter  from,  dated  You  will  have  observed  by  our  despatch  to  you  in  the  public  department,  of  February 
23  Nov.  1830.  last  j-,  paragraphs  18  to  21,  that  we  have  fixed  the  allowances  of  the  chaplains  of  Prince  of 
t Sec  App.  O.  3.  Wales’  Island,  Singapore  and  Malacca  at.  9,600  rupees  per  annum  each. 

Mr.  Jones  will  have  the  benefit  of  that  arrangement;  but  we  must  decline  to  grant  him 
any  salary  in  excess  of  that  amount 


(37.) — ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government, 
dated  20th  July  1831. 

(37.)  letter  to  The  practice  of  periodical  visitations  by  district  chaplains  is,  we  think,  judicious,  being 

Bengal,  calculated  to  make  the  services  of  nur  ecclesiastical  functionaries  more  extensively  useful 

20  July  1831.  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  But  whilst,  for  this  reason,  we  snnetion  the  grant  of  nil 

extra  allowance  to  each  chaplain  for  the  period  of  such  visits,  we  are  of  opinion  that  3(i0 
rupees  per  mensem,  the  amount  paid  by  you,  is  excessive,  and  we  desire  that  it  be  imme- 
diately reduced  to  200  rupees  per  mensem,  which  we  think  amply  sufficient. 

We  are,  &c. 

(signed)  B.  Campbell. 

J.  G.  Ravenshmo,  &c.  &c. 


Letter  from  (38.) — ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bengal  Government  (No.  I.), 

3 Aug.  1830.  dated  1st  February  1832. 

Paras.  14,  65,  66,  and  .. 

Letter,  7 Jane  1831.  vv  js  think  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  appointment  of  an  assistant- 
l’ay  - - 60  surgeon  to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  during  his  episcopal  visitations,  and  vve  authorize 

Gratuity  - - 24  you  lo  grant  to  the  individual  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  selected  for  that  duty,  the 
Full  Rations  - 120  “Uowances  usually  drawn  by  assistant-surgeons  in  charge  of  a battalion  of  native  infantry 
Salary  - - 165  when  in  the  field,  as  slated  in  the  margin. 

Rup.  per  men.  Tip  We  are,  &c.  &c. 


(39.) — LETTER  from  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  30th  April  1830. 

(39.)  Letter  from  My  Lord, 

Calcutta  Civil  1.  We  propose  in  this  address  to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  establish  men  Is  to  the  notice  of 

Finance  Committee  your  Lordship  in  Council.  In  our  letter  of  dm  3d  December  we  pointed  out  that  the  expense 
to  Governor-  0n  that  account,  which  in  1813-14  amounted  to  R"  1,22,391  hud  risen  in  1823-2-1.  to 

foApril  1830  R'  0,57,563,  and  in  1827-28  toll’ 8,86,992.  We  apprehend  that,  unless  checked,  it  has 

P ■ not  yet  by  any  means  attained  its  full  limits,  as  we  are  aware  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 

authorities  who  may  be  considered  most  competent  to  form  a correct  judgment,  the  esta- 
blishment is  still  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  with  which  it  is  charged.  In 
this  view  of  the  inntter,  and  especially  in  the  present  state  of  financial  difficulty,  it  may 
deserve  serious  consideration  on  what  principles  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  India 
ought  to  be  constituted  and  its  extent  determined. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  there  is  a general  concurrence  of  sentiment  that  the 
constitution  assigned  to  it  by  the  last  Charter  Act  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  Except  on 
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grounds  of  expense,  the  control  of  a Cisliop  for  India  mid  an  archdeacon  for  each  of  the  

three  presidencies  must  he  admitted  to  he  every  way  advantageous.  Those  grounds  will.  Appendix  (P.) 

however,  under  present  circumstances,  he  probably  deemed  sufficient  to  preclude  the  scheme  

of  dividing  India  into  more  limn  one  diocese  from  being  entertained.  The  establishment  (39.)  Letter  from 
will  still  sumd  on  a looting  of  high  respectability,  being  constituted  on  principles  similar  to  Calcutta  Civil 
a diocese  in  England.  Such  an  arrangement ‘for  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Fi|ianceConmiitteo 
ecclesiastical  establishment  Unavoidably  raises  the  public  charge  much  above  its  former  to  Governor' 
amount,  but  the  advantage  of  the  change  in  securing  increased  efficiency  and  respectability,  30‘Znll  i«q0 
will  we  persume,  as  above  intimated,  be  recognized  ns  amply  justifying  the  increased  P 
expense. 

3.  M e have  stated,  however,  that  we  apprehend  that  the  increase  of  expense,  unless 
checked,  lias  not  yet  attained  its  full  limits,  and  being  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  checked 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  principles  on  which  the  establishment  should  rest,  we  proceed  to 
submit  the  suggestions  llmt  have  occurred  to  us  with  the  view  of  fixing  a limit  to  the  charge, 
anil  in  some  degree  reducing  it.  Wc  conceive  that  it  would  be  out  of  all  reason  to  regard 
our  Indian  empire  as  a portion  of  Christendom  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  every  part  of  which 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  ruling  authority  to  provide  n regularly  ordained  priesthood,  even  sup- 
posing the  British  Government  to  admit  such  an  obligation  in  possessions  wherein  Christianity 
is  the  prevailing  religion:  there  is  no  district  in  which  a few  Christians  do  not  reside, and  in 
some  the  native  Christians  are  numerous ; but  it  has  never,  we  believe,  been  thought  reason- 
able that  the  native  Christian  community  should  fall  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment establishment  of  chaplains,  who  have  rarely,  if  ever,  undertaken  the  charge  or  qualified 
themselves  for  doing  so,  by  a knowledge  of  native  languages.  It  comes  then  to  be  merely 
a question  of  degree,  for  what  number  of  Christians  in  the  public  service  the  Government 
are  to  supply  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  the 
respectability  of  the  church  establishment  is  no  wise  concerned;  constituted  11s  the  establish- 
ment is,  its  respectability  would  be  as  great,  although  its  usefulness  would  not  he  equally 
extensive,  whether  it  were  confined  to  the  three  presidencies  or  were  spread  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Thibet ; we  fed  ourselves,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  treat  this  as  a question  over 
which  the  present  state  of  the  public  finances,  and  the  great  increase  of  expense  already 
incurred,  ought  properly  to  exercise  predominant  influence. 

4.  Under  the  view  of  the  subject  just  taken,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  opinion  that 
every  reasonable  demand  upon  the  Government  would  be  satisfied  by  its  maintaining  such 
an  establishment  of  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  as  would  suffice  for  the  following 
purposes : 

First.  Public  worship  ought  of  course  to  be  celebrated  without  interruption  at  the 
several  churches  of  the  three  presidencies,  which  ore  supported  by  Government; 
and  the  other  ordinances  of  religion  performed  ns  required  by  those  who  attend  them. 

Secondly.  At  each  station  at  which  one  or  more  European  regiments  are  ordinarily 
quartered,  such  provision  should  be  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  soldiers  and 
other  European  servants  of  the  Government  ns  may  obviate  the  risk  of  their  being 
deprived  of  public  worship  and  religious  advice  and  consolation  for  a lengthened  period. 

Thirdly.  All  the  other  stations  nt  which  there  may  be  two  or  more  public  establish- 
ments under  the  authority  of  European  officers  should  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
established  clergymen  nt  least  once  in  each  year  ; and  in  the  intervals  of  such  visita- 
tions all  European  Government  officers  should  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  a clergyman  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  marriage  or  baptism  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

5.  We  conceive  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  if  calculated  to  provide  for  the  above 
objects,  would  stand  on  the  highest  scale  to  which  in  the  present  circumstances  of  India  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  rise ; and  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  have  carefully  adverted  to 
the  several  representations  which  have  led  to  the  successive  additions  made  to  the  number  of 
the  Company’s  clerical  servants. 

6.  We  consider  this  to  be  the  utmost  scale  of  establishment  which  could  be  required,  and 


we  do  not  deem  it  essential  that  this  scale  should  invariably  be  maintained.  1 here  nve  now 
so  many  missionaries  in  India  (some  of  them  ordained  as  ministers  of  the  Established  Church), 
that  it  is  easy  at  many  stations  to  supply  the  want  of  a regular  chaplain  ; and  referring  to 
the  interesting  report  in  which  the  lute  Bishop  Heber  detailed  the  result  of  his  lour  through 
the  provinces  subordinate  to  this  presidency,  dated  the  5th  April  1825,  we  observe  that  that 
lamented  prelate  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  class 
of  clergymen  to  whom  we  allude;  and  he.  obviously  was  of  opinion  that  of  Monghyr,  Chunar 
and  some  other  stations  the  spiritual  charge  migltt’be  very  udvantngeously  entrusted  jo  them. 
His  remarks  indeed  have  reference  immediately  to  missionaries  of  the  church  of  England; 
but  it  may  he  presumed  that,  if  the  occasion  had  required  it,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
give  them  a wider  scope;  and  although  the  measure  of  employing  missionaries  may  not 
be  desirable,  except  from  motives  of  economy,  and  by  some  persons  may  be  thought 
not  free  from  objection  ; yet  it  is  an  argument  in  its  favour  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
Christians  for  whom  the  Government  have  to  provide  pastoral  aid,  are  Presbyterians,  or 
dissenters,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or  persons  who,  though  belonging  to  the  church  of  England, 
would  have  no  objection  to  join  in  worship  and  communion  with  anybody  equally  professing 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  'Ve  propose  accordingly  that  pecuniary  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  occasional  employment  of  such  number  of  missionaries  ns  the  limita- 
tion of  the  fixed  establishment  may  render  it  desirable  to  employ. 

(445. — I.)  5 1 4 7.  We 
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7.  We  conceive  ilintil  forms  no  part  of  the  obligation  of  Government,  to  mnintnin  n clerical 

Appendix  (P.)  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exclusive  sway  to  the  church  of  England,  but  merely 

for  that  of  providing  for  (he  spiritual  wants  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state  ami 

Papers  relating  to  0f  du-ir  families,  so  that  in  ottr  view,  the  presence  of  respectable  missionaries  at  tt  place, 
Ecclesiastical  instead  of  being  nil  argument  (us  it  may  sometimes  have  been  used)  for  the  appointment  of 
Establishment.  dergynum  of  the  Estublislied  Church  to  the  station,  ought  to  weigh  against  the  mcasuic, 
where  not  otherwise  indispensable. 

8.  By  the  principle  which  we  should  wish  to  have  laid  down,  there  would  he  effected  some 
reduction  of  the  expense  actually  incurred  for  district  chaplains;  but  our  main  object  is  to 
put  n stop  to  hs  progressive  increase,  and  we  would  add  moreover,  to  raise  the  comparative 
respectability  and  usefulness  of  the  established  clergy,  by  restricting  them  to  those  stations 
where  there’ is  most  scope  for  their  influence.  On  this  last  point,  indeed,  our  persuasion  is, 
that  the  established  clergy  would  gain  by  being  restricted  to  the  Presidencies,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  principal  stations  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; but  other  considera- 
tions discourage  us  from  carrying  our  recommendation  to  that  extent. 

Aggregate  t)  We  enclose  a comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  chaplains 
b“ nne8'  now  employed,  and  the.  number  to  which  we  think  they  might  he  limited, 
lis.  This  modification  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  would  effect  a ) eduction 
jjb®*®  „f  u chaplains,  and  a reduction  of  expense  after  an  allowance  is  made  for 
lusoo  the  occasional  employment  of  missionaries,  to  the  extent  of  11*  1,05,180  per 

annum. 

11)0,180 

10.  We  do  not  imagine  that  it  can  be  necessary  or  proper  for  us  to  enter  into  a detailed 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  visits  of  the  clergy  to  their  several  subordinate  stations 
should  be  regulated.  But  It  may  be  right  to  explain,  that  our  schedule  is  framed  on  the 
supposition  that  those  chaplains  who  arc  stationed  at  places  where  there  is  no  European 
regiment,  will  he  engaged  in  visitations  during  the  largest  part  of  the  fair  season,  and  that  all 
may  accomplish  what  the  late  Bishop  1-leber  appears  to  have  contemplated  in  Constituting 
district  cures. 

11.  We  have  already  recommended,  in  our  letter  of  the  3d  December  1829,  that  a vacancy 

which  lias  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  Scotch  chaplains  at  Madras  should  not  he  filled 
tip;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  for  consideration,  whether  it  might  not  lie 
advisable  llmt  the  Scotch  establishment  should  he  entirely  withdrawn.  It  has  generally 
proved  at  best  n sort  of  surplusage ; as  owing  to  intrnntirriagts  and  oilier  bonds  of  conneeiion 
with  the  church  of  England,  there  arc  ftW  natives  of  Scotland  in  India  who  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  Scottish  eonimuiiiou.  Jt  is  only  at  the  Presidencies  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  public  worship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  established  church  of  their 
native  country,  and  from  the  limited  number  of  Scotch  chaplains,  the  performance  of  service 
even  at  the  Presidencies  must  be  liable  to  occasional  interruption.  Finally,  ns  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  of  Scotland,  no  ecclesiastical  control  can  be  exercised  in  this  country 
over  Scotch  chaplains,  they  must  in  fact  stand  ns  free  from  control  ns  the  other  chaplains 
were  before  the  appointment  of  n bishop,  and  even  more  so,  for  the  authority  of  the  church 
courts  at  home  must  be  nugatory.  The  personal  character  of  the  clergymen  is  therefore  the 
sole  security  for  the  correct  discharge  of  the  duties  ol  their  sacred  other,  a security,  which, 
to  their  great  credit,  has  hitherto  proved  sufficient.  Under  these  considerations,  we  do  not 
regard  the  church  of  Scotland  as  fitted  for  colonization  in  India,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it 

— would  forfeit  none  of  the  respect  to  which  it  is  eminently  entitled,  hv  rclin- 

ilaluricslU  l'lls>  held  of  usefulness  to  the  established  church  of  the  sister 

. ^ u country.  We  therefore  recommend,  that  it  should  he.  proposed  to  the 

its.  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  fill  up  vacancies  ns  they  occur  in  the  Scotch 

?a'u33  ^^'blishmem,  and  to  give  the  immediate  option  to  nil  present  incumbents  to 
20)370  retire  upon  the  usual  pension,  ns  if  they  had  served  the  full  period  of  15 

years.  Should  this  suggestion  be  adopted,  there  will  result  a further  saving 

02,418  <>(  Il«  62,41  S,  making  an  aggregate  reduction  of  charce  to  the  extent  of 

R*  1,61,598.  b 

12.  We  have  to  add,  tlmt  die  Scotch  churches  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  the  property  of 
Government,  mill  might  be  applied  to  the  use  uf  congregations  of  members  of  the  church  of 
England. 

13.  In  conclusion,  we  would  submit  ns  a question  which  may  he  deemed  worthy  of  the 

consideration  ot  the  home  authorities,  how  far  it  might  be.  practicable  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  chaplains  by  means  of  church  patronage  in  England,  more  economically  for 
the  Government  and  advantageously  for  the  individuals,  than  by  the  system  of  pensions  now 
established.  r 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(signed)  D.  Hill. 

Halt  Mackenzie. 
John  liar. 


Presidencies.  of 

Chaplains. 


Madras  - o 

Bombay  - o 

Total  - G 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENT  of  tlie  Three  Presidencies,  according  to  the  Scale  authorized  by 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors. 


S' 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

The  Lord  Bishop, 

Archdeacon,  and 

Archdeacon,  and 

Archdeacon,  and 

23  Chaplains, 

14  Chaplains, 

37  Chaplains, 

Of  whom  19  nrc  now  present,  anti 

Of  whom  11  are  now  present,  and 

Of  whom  29  arc  now  present,  and 

*1*  absent  on  furlough,  See.  &c. 

3 absent  on  furlough,  &c.  &c. 

8 absent  on  furlough,  &c.  &c. 

SCALE  of  ESTABLISHMENT  proposed  by  the  Civil  Finance  Committee. 


Presidency : 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Archdeacon. 

1 Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop. 

5 - ditto  of  the  Presidency. 

I - ditto  at  Barrackpore. 

1 • ditto  atDurn  Dura. 

Subordinate  Stations: 

1 Chaplain  at  Berliampore. 

1 - ditto  at  Dacca. 

1 - ditto  nt  Bhaugulpore. 

1 - ditto  at  Dinaporn. 

1 - ditto  at  Ghnzeepore. 

1 - ditto  at  Benares. 

1 - ditto  at  Allahabad. 

2 - ditto  at  Cnwnpore. 

1 - ditto  at  Furruekabad,  or 
Bareilly. 

1 - ditto  al  Agra. 

2 - ditto  at  Meerut. 

1 - ditto  for  Muhva  and  Raj- 
pnotana. 

1 - ditto  at  Saugor. 

23  Chaplains. 

6 f ditto  allowed  for  furlough 
0 l and  contingencies. 

29  Total  number  of  Chaplains. 

Number  at  present  37  Chaplains 
Ditto  proposed  29  - ditto. 


Presidency  : 

Archdeacon. 

1 senior  Chaplain. 

1 junior  • ditto. 

1 Chaplain. 

1 - ditto  at  Fort  St.  George. 

1 - ditto  at  Black  Town. 

1 - ditto  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Mount  and  Poonamellee. 

Subordinate  Stations  : 

1 Chaplain  at  Bangalore. 

1 - ditto  at  Triohinopoty. 

1 - ditto  at  Bellary. 

1 - ditto  at  Masuliputam. 

1 - ditto  for  Cannore  and 
Mangalore. 

1 - ditto  al  Nugpore. 

1 - ditto  for  Vizignpatam  and 
Gaujara. 

1 - ditto  for  Nellore,  Arcot, 
and  Cuddalore. 

1 - ditto  for  the.  Neilgherries, 
Tellicherry,  and  Calicut. 

15  Chaplains. 

. i - ditto  allowed  for  fur- 
*1  longhand  contingencies. 

19  Total  number  of  Chaplains. 

Number  nt  present  23  Chaplains. 
Ditto  proposed  19  - ditto. 


Proposed  reduction  8 - ditto.  Proposed  reduction  4 


Each  receiving  R’  8,610  per 
annum  ...  R*  68,880 j 
Deduct,  allowance  to  Mis- 
sionaries, 6 receiving 
each  R'  1,200  per  annum  7.200 

61,680 

Add  Scotch  Kirk  — 

Senior  Minister  11*  12,931 
Junior  - ditto  - 9,4*82 


Each  receiving  IIs  7,875  per 

annum  - R*  3 1,500 

Deduct  allowance  to  Mis-  j 

sionaries,  4*  receiving  > 4,800 
each  R’  1,200 per  annum  J 


Add  Scotch  Kirk- 
Senior  Minister  - 1 1,760 
Junior  - ditto  - 7,875 


Presidency : 

Archdeacon. 

1 senior  Chaplain. 

1 junior  ditto. 

1 Chaplain  for  Cnlabah,  Tan- 

nah  and  the  Harbour  of 
Bombay. 

Subordinate  Stations : 

2 Chaplains  for  Poonah  and 

Kirkcc. 

I - ditto  for  Surat,  Broach, 
and  Barodu. 

1 - ditto  lor  Deesa,  A limed- 
niigger,  and  Kuira. 

1 - ditto  Tor  Belgium,  Dnnwnr 
and  the  Southern  Concur. 
1 - ditto  for  Ilajeote  and 
Cutcli. 

1 - ditto  for  Alimednugger 
and  MuRigaum  in  Can- 
deisli. 


Cjf  allowed  for  furlough  and 
(.  contingencies. 


1 2 Total  number  of  Chaplains. 

Number  at  present  14  Chaplains. 
Ditto  proposed  12  - ditto. 

Proposed  reduction  2 - ditto. 

Receiving  per  annum  - - R’ 19,200 
Deduct  allowance  to  Mis-  ■> 

sionaries,  2 receiving  > 2,400 

eachRA 1,200  per  annum  J 


Add  Scotch  Kirk — 
Senior  Minister  - - 11,760 

Junior  - ditto  - 8,610 


Total  saving,  R* 84,093 1 


Total  saving,  R*  46,335 


Total  saving,  R*  37,170 
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Appendix  (P.) 

40.)  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
18  May  1830. 


(40.) — LETTER  from  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta , 
dated  the  1 8th  Mny  1830. 

My  Lord, 

We  do  ourselves  the  honour  of  submitting,  for  yonr  Lordship’s  perusal,  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a letter  to  our  address,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  finances  of 
British  India,  proposing  reductions  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  three  presiden- 
cies, showing  a saving  of  ll*  1,67,590  which  would  result  therefrom,  together  with  copy  of  its 
subjoined  sculp,  of  the  establishment  authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  proposed 
by  tlte  committee. 

We  need  hardly  inform  your  Lordship  of  the  indispensable  necessity  which  exists  for  intro- 
ducing arrangements  of  economy  into  every  department  The  financial  difficulties  of  the 
state  are  indeed  at  the  present  period  of  so  urgent  and  pressing  a nature,  that  retrenchment 
of  expenditure  is  a paramount  duty,  and  one  which  we  di-em  ourselves  imperatively  obliged 
to  perform,  whenever  it  may  appear  practicable,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  all  that 
may  be  requisite  to  ensure  efficiency  in  the  different  departments  of  public  service. 

Assured  of  your  Lordship’s  cordial  disposition  to  concur  with  us  in  this  and  every  other 
measure  of  public  advantage,  we  should  esteem  it  an  obligation  if  your  Lordship  would  favour 
us  with  such  observations  as  a perusal  of  the  accompanying  report  may  suggest,  and  we  may 
venture  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  those  suggestions  will  receive  both  from  ourselves  and 
from  the  authorities  at  home,  every  consideration  which  is  due,  no  less  to  the  importance  of 
die  subject  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  station  which  you  occupy. 

We  have,  &c. 

Fort  William,  \ (signed)  IV.  C.  Bentinck. 

18th  May  1830.  J W.  B.  Baylei/. 

C.T.  Metcalfe. 


(41.)  Letter  from 
the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta, 

16  June  1830. 


(41.) — LETTER  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
of  Bengal,  dated  16th  June  1830. 

My  Lord, 

1 have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a letter  to  my  address,  bearing  date  Fort 
William,  May  18th,  1830,  under  the  signature  of  your  Lordship,  together  with  those  of  two 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  to  your  Lordship  in  Council 
tlte  expression  of  my  best  thanks  for  this  communication,  and  For  the  obliging  assurance  that 
1 am  considered  by  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  entertain  a cordial  disposition  to  concur  in 
every  measure  of  public  advantage. 

The  observations  I shall  have  to  offer  on  the  report  transmitted  for  my  perusal,  are  of  such 
a nature  that  they  will  not  easily  admit  of  conciseness  in  statement;  the  va»t  importance  of 
the  subject,  however,  ami  the  peculiarly  interesting  conjuncture  of  circumstances  under 
which  mv  opinion  is  called  for,  most  plead  my  excuse,  if  I appear  to  press  unduly  on  the 
attention  of  your  Lordship  in  Council.  In  discussing  the  several  points  which  a careful 
perusal  of  the  committee’s  communication  forces  on  the  attention,  1 feel  persuaded  that 
I shall  hut  meet  the  wishes  of  your  Lordship  in  Council,  by  stating  explicitly  what  my  views 
are,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  I conceive  them  to  rest.  As  I shall  not  fail  to  intimate  my 
concurrence  with  the  committee  on  all  those  points  in  which  I can  honestly  concur,  so  I 
shall  not  withhold  the  declaration  of  my  dissent,  in  reference  to  those  much  more  numerous 
points  upon  which  the  conclusions  they  have  adopted  are  at  variance  with  what  I conceive 
ought  to  be  the  principle  of  any  arrangement  to  be  proposed  for  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  India. 

My  objections  to  the  plan  laid  down  (for  1 lament  to  say  the  remarks  I have  to  offer  will 
assume  the  form  of  object  ions)  are  these: 

1st.  That  it  will  not  accomplish  the  objects  proposed,  (viz.  a reduction  and  limitation  of 
expenditure)  without  more  than  a commensurate  diminution  of  the  desired  efficiency. 

2d.  That  if  adopted,  it  would  prove  in  its  operation  altogether  unmanageable;  on  the  one 
side  embarrassing  the  Government,  by  placing  it  in  a new  and  false  position  with  respect  to 
its  native  subjects ; on  the  oilier  defying' every  thing  like  efficient  superintendence  and  control 
on  the  part  of  die  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

3d.  That  the  principle  upon  which,  ns  a foundation,  the  whole  measure  avowedly  stands,  is 
one  that  caimot  lie  maintained  without  contravening  all  sound  theories  of  legislation,  and  all 
the  dictates  of  experience,  and  breaking  through  an  original  and  fundamental  regulation  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  government. 

I feel  deeply  tlte  responsibility  that  mast  attach  to  the  obligation  of  sustaining  by  argument 
assertions  like  these,  but  I am  much  encouraged  by  the  certainty  that  the  views  1 am  pre- 
pared to  urge  are  identical  with  those  maintained  by  a large  class  of  persons  at  home,  who 
by  numbers,  weight  of  character,  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  station,  must  be  regarded  as 
forming  a very  influential  portion  of  tlte  community. 

1st.  That  the  plan  laid  down  will  not  accomplish  itsobjects. 

On  that  part  of  the  proposed  reduction  which  affects  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  church, 
I abstain  Irom  offering  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  any  opinion  further  than  to  observe  that 
the  measure  will  be  very  unacceptable  at  home  to  a large  body  of  Christians,  who  will  not 
lightly  abandon  what  they  are  warranted  to  consider  their  just  claims;  and  that  here  in  India, 
where  the  want  is  so  severely  felt  of  individuals  of  character,  who  can  command  leisure  to 
superintend  the  various  benevolent  institutions,  the  removal  of  two  functionaries  from  each 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit  Presidency 
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Presidency,  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  duty,  must  be  felt  ns  a great  inconvenience.  These  _^IIBr'IC-1_ 

I am  aware  are  not  the  highest  grounds  upon  which  this  specific  reduction  may  and  will  be  Appendix  (P.) 
opposed  ; l advert  to  them  only,  because  they  come  within  my  personal  experience  

The  proposed  retrenchment  of  the  provision  for  tl.e  church 'establishment  will,  ns  a measure  (41.)  Letter  from 
of  economy,  be  hmm  in  n certain  deg-ee  illusory,  as  the  estimated  saving  results  from  a cm-  the  Bishop  of 
pitrisoii  with  the  aulhttnzcil  anil  not  with  the  actual  expenditure  in  this  department  The  Calcutta, 
real  strength  of  the  establishment  in  Bengal  will  appear  from  the  annexed  list,  which  fulls  *6  June  1830. 
short  by  five  names  of  the  number  assumed  to  be  nllowed. 

But  the  objections  to  the  arrangement  proposed  go  further  than  this;  I would  entreat 
your  Lordship  m Council  to  consider  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  fix  the  number 
of  chaplains  absolutely,  without  reference  to  the  changes  which  may  hereafter  occur  in  the 
several  presidencies,  or  the  wants  which  may  require  to  he  provided'for.  Surely  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  errors  in  legislation,  to  endeavour  to  meet  by  a fixed  rule  an  unascer- 
tained contingency.  I am  not  anxious  to  press  an  immediate  extension  of  the  church  establish- 
ment in  either  presidency,  but  I would  respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  that 
the  principle  upon  which  any  arrangement  can  permanently  be'effected  must  he  an  expansive 
principle,  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  community  us  their  wants  arise. 

The  2tl  position  I undertook  to  maintain  was,  “ that  the  plan,  if  adopted,  would  prove  in 
its  operation  altogether  unmanageable.” 

It  is  proposed,  if  I understand  this  clause  of  the  committee’s  recommendation  aright,  that 
the  Government  shall  avail  itself  at  discretion  of  the  services  of  such  individuals  ns  may  from 
time  to  lime  he  found  in  India  under  the  character  of  missionaries.  To  such  persons  it  is 
advised  that  recourse  should  he  had,  when  inconvenience  is  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  provided  for  the  performance  of  ministerial  duties  at  the  several 
stations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  objections  which,  ns  the  members 
of  the  committee  anticipate,  might  he  raised  against  this  recommendation  ; 1 will  observe  only 
that  by  it  the  Government  would  be  embarrassed  at  once  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
missionary  question  ; they  would  become  identified  with  all  that  is  doing  or  attempted  for  this 
object,  so  soon  as  they  had  given  a public  charge  to  individuals  having  no  ostensible  existence 
in  India,  except  ns  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  whose  competency  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term  to  exercise  the  functions  referred  to  them  the  Government  could 
have  no  knowledge,  and  as  their  appointment  must  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance 
without  reference  to  the  authority  of  Government,  and  derived  from  sources  of  which  there 
would  be  no  cognizance,  the  strange  anomaly  would  not  unfrequently  occur  that  Government 
might  be  supporting}™  individual  after  he  had  been  separated  from  or  disowned  by  the  only 
authority  which  gave  him  even  the  shadow  of  a claim  to  exercise  these  functions,  for  which 
he  is  to  receive  a salary.  These  observations  must  he  understood  to  apply  to  that  class  of 
missionaries  to  whom  reference  is  made  by  the  committee,  ns  not  being  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  But  in  respect  to  all  missionaries,  both  of  our  own  and  other 
churches,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  no  one  who  wishes  well  to  their  cause  could 
refrain  from  feeling  strong  objection  to  a measure  which,  if  extensively  acted  upon,  could  not 
fail  to  divert  the  minds  of  many  of  those  useful  and  devoted  men  from  that  singleness  of  pur- 
pose which  should  be,  and  I rejoice  to  say  often  is,  the  characteristic  of  their  peculiar 
calling. 

Some  remarks  seem  to  be  called  for  by  certain  expressions  in  this  clause  of  the 
committee’s  letter,  respecting  the  sway  exercised  by  the  church  in  India,  and  the  mode  of 
increasing  and  securing  the  respectability  of  its  clergy.  For  myself  and  my  brethren, 

I would  disclaim  all  desire  that  the  Established  Church  should  possess  or  exercise  any  sway, 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  nor  can  1 form  an  idea  of  respectability  attaching 
to  the  clergy  apart  from  the  consideration  of  their  general  and  acknowledged  usefulness. 

In  proceeding  to  speak  to  the  points  of  the  3d  head  of  objection,  I would  lake  leave  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  in  Council,  that  the  principle  so  broadly  stated  by  the  committee, 
viz.  “That  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  ruling  authorities  in  British  India  to  make  provision 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  Christian  subjects,”  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  every 
received  theory  of  government : a wise  system  of  rule  will  always  be  a system  of  discipline 
rather  than  of  punishment,  hut  there  can  he  no  discipline  without  sound  morals,  no  sound 
morals  without  the  sanction  of  religion.  I need  not  surely  add,  that  to  n Government  calling 
itself  Christian,  there  is  hut  one  religion  which  can  be  regarded  as  affording  n sure  foundation 
for  the  edifice  of  civil  polity,  that  which  claims,  and  which  beyond  nil  gainsaying  may  be  proved 
to  possess,  divine  authority.  I say  this  without  the  least  fear  of  being  misunderstood  as  though 
I would  desire  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  most  extended  toleration. 

The  Government  of  India  has  hitherto  wisely  refrained  from  any  direct  interference  with  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  natives.  But  though  precluded  from  giving  positive  aid  to  the  cause 
of  the  truth,  it  cannot  lie  altogether  imlifierent  to  the  progress  that  truth  has  effected; 
yet  surely  it  must  he  something  metre  than  indifference  which  would  deny  to  Christians 
a participation  in  those  advantages  so  largely  enjoyed  by  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans. 

A very  different  view  was  taken  of  this  matter  by  the  earlier  framers  of  the  Indian 
establishments ; they  held  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  make  provision  for  the  religious 
wants  of  all  their  native  dependents;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  intended  this  provision  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  their  authority  and  influence.  From  this  principle  the 
Indian  Government  has  never  swerved  ; the  application  of  it  may  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  in  reference  to  existing  circumstances,  but  as  a principle  it  has  never  been 
controverted.  If,  therefore,  it  must  now  he  abandoned,  the  burthen  of  proof  will  he  on  those 
who  would  urge  considerations  of  a very  questionable  economy  against  deductions  of  the  most 
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comprehensive  theory,  anti  the  uniform  tenor  of  experience.  If  these  reason  inns  are  sound, 
Appendix  tP.)  they  lend  to  n conclusion  nothin#  short  of  this,  that  the  Christian  Government  of  India  must 

limit e adequate  provision  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  its  Christian  subjects. 

Papers  relating  to  j |J(1pe  j s|,.,||  „ot  |)e  consider*  d to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  that  propriety  it  is  my  anxious 
Ecclesiastical  NVjs|,  t0  majninin,  if  I proceed  to  submit  in  u separate  letter  to  your  Lordship  in  Council  an 
Establishment.  outline  of  a plan  by  which  provision  might  lie  made  for  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
this  presidency,  with  due  regard  both  to  economy  in  its  endowment  and  efficiency  in  its 
operation.  I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Calcutta. 


Rev.  William  Eales, 

- Thomas  Robertson, 
— Henry  Fisher, 

- Will.  Palmer, 

- H.  Parish, 

- G.  W.  Crawford, 

— R.  Arnold, 

— W.  Parish, 

- H.  R.  Shepherd, 

- H.  S.  Fisher, 

- J.  C.  Proby, 

- T.  N.  Stevens, 

- James  Whiling, 

- J.  R.  Henderson 

- J.  Irving  - - - 
— W.  Burkett  - - 
— J.  "Young  - - - 
— F.  Goode  - - 
— C.  Wimberley 

— J.  Jackson  - - - 


Rev.  Robert  Ewing, 

- T.  Proctor, 

- J.  J.  Tucker, 

- A.  Macpherson, 

- D.  Gar  row, 

- A.  Hammond, 

- J.  D.  Wimle, 

- It.  Prickett, 

W.  0.  Ruspine, 

- John  Bell, 

— T homas  Deal  try, 
— Everest, 


y Now  actually  in  Bengal. 


- Returned  to  Europe,  with  permission  to  resign. 
J Absent  on  furlough. 

"j  Absent  on  sick  certificate. 


The  Bishop’s  chaplain,  Mr.  Carter,  is  borne  on  the  Madras  establishment. 


(42.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  of  Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  16th  February  1831. 

Cons.  28  Sept.  3.  On  the  proceedings  of  the  date  cited  in  the  margin,  your  honourable  Court  will  find 

1030.  recorded  u letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  papers  which  accompanied  it, 

containing  the  outline  of  an  arrangement  for  the  church  establishment  of  India  referred  to  in 
his  letter  of  the  16th  June  1830,  a copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Secretary  Auber,with 
the  letter  from  the  Financial  Department  of  the  23th  June  following. 


(43.)  Letter  from 
the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta, 

26  Sept.  1830. 


(43.) — LETTER  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council, 
dated  26th  September  1830. 

My  Lord, 

1 have  the  honour  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  the  outlines 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  Church  Establishment  in  India  referred  to  in  my  letter  of  June  16. 

I have  endeavoured  to  observe  conciseness  in  drawing  up  the  statements,  but  I trust  the 
several  provisions  will  be  found  In  be  laid  down  distinctly,  and  that  they  will  be  considered  ns 
combining  the  two  great  objects  of  economy  and  efficiency.  My  own  conviction  is  strong, 
that  if  these  measures,  or  something  closely  allied  to  them  in  principle,  be  adopted,  the 
Supreme  Government  will  obtain  from  the  clergy  services  more  important  and  more  exten- 
sively useful  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  experienced,  and  this  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
the  sum  now  allowed  by  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors  for  the  salaries  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department 

I have  abslained  from  offering  any  detailed  plan  for  Madras  and  Bombay,  but  I have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  essential  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  which  would  render  a 
similar  provision  inapplicable. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cliowringhee,  September  26th,  1830.  (signed)  J.  M.  Calcutta. 


1. — SKETCH  of  a PLAN  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  British  India,  and  of  certain 
Colonial  Possessions  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

British  India  to  be  divided  into  two  dioceses;  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

The  diocese  of  Calcutta  to  comprise  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  viz. 
the  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Prince  of  Wales’  Island, 
Malacca,  &c. 
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The  diocese  of  Calcutta  to  be  divided  into  two  archdeaconries,  Calcutta  and  Agra.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Agnt  to  extend  from  the  extreme  north  of  the  British  possessions  to  Alla- 
habad inclusive,  and  from  the  western  limits  of  the  presidency  to  the  River  Goggree ; all  the 
rest  of  the  diocese  to  he  considered  ns  appertaining  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Calcutta. 

The  diocese  of  Madras  to  retain  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Madras  and  Bombay  as  they 
stand  at  present. 

For  the  establishment  and  number  of  chaplains  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  see  Sketch  No.  2. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown  as  here  enumerated,  viz.,  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Isle  of  France,  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  the  detached  settle- 
ments established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  on  the  const  of  New  Holland,  to 
be  placed  under  the  joint  superintendence  and  authority  of  the  two  Indian  bishops  in  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical ; who  shall  be  empowered  to  perform  all  the  functions  attaching  to  llie 
office  of  a bishop  within  the  several  colonies  above-mentioned,  the  civil  governors  retaining  and 
continuing  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  upon  them  by  their  letters  patent. 

Each  colony  to  be  visited  once  in  three  years,  at  least,  by  one  or  other  of  the  bishops;  the 
time  and  manner  of  holding  the  visitation  being  arranged  between  the  prelates  themselves  in 
concert  with  the  respective  colonial  governments. 

Tile  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  receive  from  the  Indian  Government  4,0001.  sterling  by  the 
year  paid  in  full  as  salary : 

Sicca  rupees  500  per  mensem  for  house  vent,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  Sa  R*  1,000  per 
mensem  while  actually  engaged  on  visitation,  but  the  time  employed  in  such  visitation  never 
to  exceed  four  months  in  one  year. 

The  amount  of  salary  and  allowances  for  the  Bishop  of  Mndras  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

Each  Bishop  to  receive  1,0001.  sterling  per  annum  from  the  King,  with  an  allowance  from 
the  territorial  revenues  of  each  colony  visited,  sufficient  to  cover  his  passage  money  and 
travelling  expenses  actually  on  visitation. 

The  salary  of  the  archdeacons  to  be  fixed  at  Sa  R*  1,200  per  mensem,  with  S*  R 300 
for  house  rent. 

All  salaries  to  be  paid  in  full  according  to  the  plan  now  pursued  in  respect  to  the  judicial 
appointments. 


Appendix  (P.) 

(43.)  Letter  from 
the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta, 

26  Sept.  1 830. 


2. — SKETCH  of  a PLAN  for  the  Appointment  and  Maintenance  of  Chaplains  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal. 

1.  Twenty-one  principal  chaplains  to  be  allowed  for  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  with  as 
many  assistant  chaplains  as  circumstances  may  require. 

2.  The  principal  chaplains  to  receive  S*  R"  700  per  mensem,  witli  the  exception  of  the  five 
chaplains  holding  appointments  in  Calcutta,  whose  monthly  salary  and  allowances  shall  be  as 
stated  in  the  schedule  subjoined.  The  assistant  chaplains  to  receive  S*  R"  400  per  mensem. 

3.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a chaplain  while  actually  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  station  or 
absent  on  sick  leave,  a sum  equnl  to  a half-year’s  salary  shall  be  payable  to  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives over  and  above  what  may  be  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  regulation 
to  include  the  archdeacons  also.  See  Slat.  6,  Geo.  4,  c.  85,  sec.  5. 

4.  The  principal  chaplains  to  discharge  the  functions  now  assigned  to  district  chaplains ; 
the  assistants  to  he  engaged  in  aid  of  the  due  performance  of  ministerial  duties  under  special 
circumstances  of  local  or  temporary  necessity.  Of  such  necessity  the  chief  ecclesiatical 
authority  shall  be  the  judge,  but  his  instructions  shall  not  be  authoritative  until  they  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-general  in  Conncil. 

5.  A principal  chaplain  travelling  in  the  discharge  of  his  stated  duties  shall  receive  the 
allowances  of  a major;  an  assistant,  that  of  a captain. 

6.  The  mode  of  nomination  to  be  hereafter  determined  on ; it  being  understood  that  assis- 
tant chaplains  who  have  served  three  years  shall  not  be  precluded  under  certain  circumstances 
from  obtaining  appointments  as  principal. 


Schedule  of  Salaries  and  Allowances  of  the  Chaplains  in  Calcutta. 

Senior  Presidency  Chaplain,  Salary  per  annum,  S"  R*  1 1,400 ; House  Rent,  S*  11*  3,600. 
Junior  ditto-  - - - ditto  - 11,400;  ditto  3,600. 

Old  Church  Chaplain  - - ditto  - 9,600 ; ditto  2,400. 

St.  James  - - - - ditto  9,600;  ditto  2,400. 

Fort  William  - - - ditto  - 9,600;  ditto  none. 


3 SKETCH  of  a PLAN  for  the  formation  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Board  for  the  Management 

of  the  Secular  Concerns  of  the  Church  in  India. 

1.  The  Board  to  consist  of  the  chief  justice,  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon,  and  four  membe 
to  be  named  by  Government,  and  removable  at  pleasure. 

2.  A secretary  to  be  appointed  by  Government,  and  to  be  a permanent  officer. 

3 All  stated’  snlaries,  nil  allowances,  permanent  or  occasional,  all  expenditure  for  the 
erection,  repair  or  enlargement  of  churches,  all  salaries  to  church  officers  and  expenditure 
included  under  the  head  of  establishment,  to  be  assigned,  authorized  and  defrayed  by  ibis 

Board.  - • 3 4 Tli 
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( 44.}  Letter  to 
Madras, 

11  Jan.  1809. 


M5.)  Letter  to 
Madras, 

26  April  1809. 


4 .  The  Bonn!  to  lay  before  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  nt  least  a month  before  the 
expiration  of  each  quarter,  nn  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  expenditure  under  the 
several  heads  of  appropriation  for  the  quarter  nex£l&suing ; nod  if  approved,  n credit  to  be 
granted  on  their  account  to  the  extent  of  the  estimate  with  the  public  treasury.  A statement 
of  the  accounts,  in  the  form  of  a balance  sheet,  to  he  transmuted  to  the  civil  auditor  within 
one  neck  alter  the  close  of  each  quarter. 


4.— SKETCH  of  n PLAN  to  provide  the  Means  of  Retirement  for  Chaplains. 

1.  That  S*  11  100  per  mensem  shnll  he  received  from  the  stipend  of  each  principal  chnp- 
Inin,  and  S"  11*  50  per  mensem  from  that  of  each  assistant,  nnd  paid  on  his  account  into  the 
bank  of  Bengal ; interest  to  he  allowed  thereon  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  accruing  interest  to  he  added  to  the  principal  nt  the  close  cf  each  year. 

2.  If  an  individual,  after  five  years’  service,  determines  to  resign  his  appointment,  nnd  his 
resignation  is  accepted  and  approved,  he  may  claim  the  whole  amount  of  the  fund  thus 
reserved  for  his  benefit;  or  in  case  of  urgent  need  arising  from  his  own  sickness  or  that  of 
his  wife  or  child,  lie  may  nt  any  lime  claim  such  portion  of  it  as  the  case  requires. 

3.  The  sum  standing  on  account  of  a chaplain  in  the  bank  of  Bengal  may,  upon  bis  sug- 
gestion, he  converted  into  a Government  annuity  for  his  own  life  or  that  of  his  wife,  nt  the 
rale  to  he  determined  by  the  tables  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Government  at  home. 

Memorandum. — The  chaplains  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  becoming  subscribers 
to  i lie  Bengal  military  fund,  but  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  they  de-ire  it. 
The  retiring  pension  nnd  allowances,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  continue  on  die  present  footing. 
The  surplus  accruing  on  account  of  chaplains  who  have  not  completed  live  years’  service  to 
be  formed  into  a compassionate  fund. 

The  following  Table  will  exhibit  an  approximate  statement  of  the  progressive  increase  of 
die  reserved  fund. 


At  the  end  of  5 years 

about  S“ 

R 8,000 

Ditto 

7 „ 

about 

9,500 

Ditto 

10  „ 

about 

14,000 

Ditto 

15  „ 

about 

24,000 

Ditto 

18  „ 

about 

30,000 

Ditto 

20  „ 

nearly 

36,500 

(44.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  11th  January  1809. 

153.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that,  according  to  die  recommendation  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  in  his  letter  of  19  November  1807,  chapels  should  lie  erected  (upon  the  same  cheap 
plan  as  that  nt  Musuliputam)  nt  nil  permanent  military  stations  to  which  a chaplain  is 
attached,  and  where  uo  convenient  place  exists  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship. 


(45.)— EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  26dt  April  1809. 

Para.  3.  In  lire  letter  from  this  department  of  the  5th  June  1805,  we  communicated  our 
directions  respecting  the  establishment  of  chaplains  at  your  presidency  nnd  its  subordinate 
stations. 

4.  We  have  since  had  under  ottr  serious  consideration,  the  letter  from  your  late  senior 
chaplain  (Dr.  Kerr)  of  the  23d  July  1807.  In  that  letter  the  number  of  chaplains  fixed  by 
our  orders  Above-mentioned  is  represented  ns  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  clerical 
duties  at  the  several  stations  for  European  troops,  nnd  at  places  where  Europeans  of  other 
descriptions,  in  any  considerable  number,  reside,  and  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  to  the 
establishment  of  chaplains  is  pointed  out.  The  want  of  churches  or  other  places  for  religious 
worship  is  also  mentioned, 

5.  Your  military  letter  of  the  14th  December  1807,  paras.  49  to  52,  anti  the  letter  from 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  1 9th  November  preceding,  therein  referred  to,  have  likewise 
attracted  our  attention  to  both  these  points.  General  Macdowall  Ims  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  terms: 

“ In  making  the  above  remark  on  the  indifference  which  is  manifested  on  the  adoration  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  I must  add  in  justice  to  the  military  character,  tlml  it  chit-fly  proceeds 
from  a want  of  places  (ami  at  several  stations,  of  clergymen)  exclusively  appropriated  for 
divine  sot  vice,  and  1 trust  l shall  he  excused,  if  1 suggest  the  propriety  of  having  convenient 
elm  pels  of  moderate  price,  constructed  in  oil  situations  within  the  Company’s  territories  where 
European  troops  are  likely  to  be  quartered  : whatever  may  he  urged  to  the  contrary,  I am 
convinced  that  such  an  improvement,  independent  of  the  obvious  advantages,  would  render 
the  British  character  more  respected  by  the  natives,  and  he  attended  by  no  evil  consequences.” 

6.  As  in  our  letter  of  the  11th  January  Inst,  in  the  public  department,  para.  153,  we  have 
authorized  the  erection  of  chapels  at  all  permanent  military  stations  to  which  a chaplain  is 
attached,  it  is  here  only  necessary  to  consider  the  representations  above  noticed,  of  the 
inadequate  number  of  your  present  clerical  establishment. 

7.  In  fixing  the  establishment  in  June  1805,  we  certainly  acted  with  that  regard  to  economy 
so  indispensably  necessary  in  the  existing  state  of  our  finances,  for  it  did  not  escape  our 
observation  that  one  chaplain  only  was  allowed  for  the  Not  them  Circa  ra,  notwithstanding  the 
grant  extent  of  those  provinces,  urn!  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  Barumuhl  district, 
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nor  lor  that  part  of  the  Carnatic  lying  between  Fort  St.  George  and  the  Northern  Ci rears  

\\  e may  here  further  remark,  that  one  chaplain  only  was  allowed  for  the  districts  to  the  Appendix  (P.) 

southward  of  Arcol,  and  that  no  clerical  appointment  was  made  for  the  Coimbatore  province.  

8.  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to,  depart  from  the  just  principles  of  economy  still  so  vt5-}  Lettcr  t0 
urgently  required,  hut  under  the  impression  made  on  us  by  the  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Kerr  iano 

on  thfi  deficiency  or  the  present  establishment  or  chaplains,  and  those  of  General  Mocdowoll  6 Ap  1809' 
(in  which  the  Governor  and  Council  have  concurred)  upon  the  same  point,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  consistently  with  that  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion,  which  we  feel  ns  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  imposed  on  us,  not  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  religions  worship  throughout  the  territories  subject  to  the  British  Government  in  their 
present  extended  state,  and  for  removing  the  alleged  causes  for  the  indifference  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  are  represented  as  chiefly  proceeding  from  the  very  limited 
number  of  clergymen  nnd  the  want  of  places  exclusively  appropriated  to  divine  service. 

9-  We  therefore  now  proceed  to  examine  the  representations  of  the  late  Dr.  Kerr  upon 
the  deficiency  of  the  present  clerical  establishment. 

10.  The  number  of  chaplains  considered  necessary  by  the  late  Dr.  Kerr  was  16,  and  the 
following  was  the  proposed  distribution  of  that,  number: 

Civil  chaplains  at  the  presidency  to  officiate  in  a church  to  be  built  on  Chouliry  Plain  2 
Military  chaplain  at  the  presidency  to  officiate  in  Si.  Mary’s  Church,  where  the 
whole  garrison  might  then  assemble,  instead  of  only  100  men  as  at  present  - 1 

For  the  Black  Town  - - - . _ _ _ . j 

For  St.  Thomas’s  Mount  and  Poonamnllee  as  at  present  - - - - 1 

For  Vellore  and  A root,  to  reside  at  the  latter  place  as  at  present  - _ . [ 

For  .Seringapatam,  Trichi  nopoly,  Ceded  Districts,  Cnnnnnore,  Mnsulipntam  nnd 
Vizngapatam,  one  each  - - . - _ _ g 

For  the  Cadet  Company  - - - _ _ _ j 

For  Hydrnbad,  Mnngnlore,  and  Bangalore,  one  each  - - - - 3 

Total  - - - 10 

11.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  occasional  absence  from  ill  health,  or  by  their  proceeding 
to  Europe  on  furlough,  of  any  of  the  above,  it  was  further  suggested  by  Dr.  Kerr,  that  four 
additional  chaplains  should  lie  appointed,  who  might  be  employed  atNegnpatam,  Tanjore, 

Quilon,  Madura,  and  other  places,  until  their  services  were  required  at  larger  garrisons  or 
cantonments. 

12.  ’I  he  establishment  directed  in  our  letter  of  the  5 th  June  1805  was  nine ; you  have  since 
nominated  a chaplain  to  St.  Thomas’s  and  Poonamnllee,  which  has  been  approved  by  us  in 
the  letter  of  the  9th  April  1806;  the  number  proposed  by  Dr.  Kerr  exceeds  therefore  by  six 
that  which  has  hitherto  received  our  sanction.  The  stations  for  this  additional  number  are, 

'1'lie  Presidency  - - - - - - -1 

Tiie  Black  Town  - - - - - _ _ 1 

Ciiddnlore,  for  the  Cadets  - - - - - 1 

Vizngnputnm  - - - - - - - 1 

Hydrahiid  - - - - - - -1 

Bangalore  - - - - - -1 


Cannanore  and  Mnngnlore  answering  to  Malabar  and  Cunnra  in  the  establishment  directed 
by  us,  the  excess  (6)  is  exclusive  of  the  four  additional  chaplains  for  Negapatam,  ike.  & c. 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Kerr. 

13.  The  appointment  of  n clergyman  to  the  chapel  in  the  Black  Town  in  1806  appears  to 
have  been  a temporary  measure,  hut  from  the  circumstances  of  situation,  we  are  induced  to 
authorize  a separate  establishment  for  the  clerical  duties  of  that  place. 

14.  The  extent  of  the  Cirears  and  the  number  of  Europeans  usually  resident  in  those 
districts,  appear  to  require  an  additional  chaplain,  whose  residence  may  be  either  at  Vizaga- 
patam,  ns  proposed  by  Dr.  Kerr,  or  at  some  place  more  to  the  northward. 

15.  Hydrabad  was  not  formerly  considered  a station  for  European  troops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  corps  of  artillery  attached  to  the  subsidiary  force  composed  otherwise  of 
natives.  Occasionally,  however,  we  observe  a regiment  of  European  infantry  lias  been  added 
to  the  force  there;  blit,  unless  it  is  intended  as  a fixed  station  for  Europeans,  there  appears 
no  necessity  for  nominating  a chaplain  to  Hydrabad. 

16.  At  Bangalore,  or  in  its  vicinity,  two  European  regiments  are  stationed,  which  renders 
tlie  appointment  of  a chnplain  there  evidently  necessary,  more  particularly  as  it  is  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  Seringapatam,  the  nearest  station  to  which  a chaplain  is  attached  by 
our  orders  of  June  1805. 

17.  It  is  stated,  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Kerr,  that  there  is  an  excellent  church  at  Negapa- 
tam, and  that  it  is  the  residence  of  a considerable  number  of  Europeans,  but  that  there  is  no 
clergyman  at  the  place. 

18.  With  regard  to  the  appointmentof  a chaplain  to  the  New  Town  at  Cuddalore,  where 
the  cadet  institution  is  fixed,  and  from  which  circumstance  alone  such  nn  appointment  seeins 
necessary,  we  have  for  some  time  past  had  under  our  consideration  the  expediency  of  discon- 
tinuing that  establishment,  on  account  of  the  repeated  instances  of  misconduct  in  the  cadets 
that  you  have  lately  brought  to  our  notice. 

19.  Rejecting,  therefore,  from  the  present  view  of  the  subject,  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lains at  nnd i t , aI^  r 1 1 1 

establishment  directed' by  us  and  that  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Kerr  is  four,'  exclusive  liow- 
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ever  of  the  four  additional  chaplains  for  Ncgapatam,  &c.  &c.  But  from  the  foregoing 
observation  regarding  Negapntam,  we  think  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  to  that  place 
would  he  highly  expedient. 

20.  Having  thus  made  such  observations  as  have  occurred  upon  the  various  suggestions 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  late  Dr.  Kerr,  relative  to  the  augmentation  of  the  clerical 
establishment,  and  having  maturely  deliberated  on  the  whole  that  has  been  brought  before 
us  in  that  letter,  and  in  tile  letter  from  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  19th  November  1807, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  our  decided  opinion  that  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  chaplains  at  present  constituting  the  clerical  establishment  of  your  presidency 
and  its  dependencies,  is  absolutely  required,  and  we  shall  proceed,  without  further  delay  than 
what  may  he  occasioned  by  the  selection  of  clergymen  of  irreproachable  character,  to  make 
such  appointments  as  will  augment  the  establishment  to  15. 

21.  It  is  not,  however,  without  reluctance  that  we  sanction  this  or  any  other  measure  that 
may  add  to  our  expenses  in  India,  already  so  burthensome,  and  nothing  short  of  a convic- 
tion of  its  absolute  necessity  would  linve  induced  us  to  agree  to  augment  the  clerical  esta- 
blishment. The  salaries  to  the  chaplains  at  the  additional  stations  must  be  confined  to  tiie 
lowest  scale  contained  in  our  letter  of  5th  June  1805,  viz.  2,250  pagodas  per  annum. 

22.  Although  in  that  letter  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  emoluments  to  the  clergy 
under  your  present  government,  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  late  Dr.  Kerr  that  the 
allowances  to  chaplains  are  respectable,  we  are  aware  that  they  have  not  the  advantages 
enjoyed  in  the  other  lines  of  the  service,  of  rising  progressively  to  various  improving  stations 
and  emoluments  j the  limits,  both  of  their  preferment  and  income,  are  upon  a moderate 
scale,  the  highest  salary  now  allowed  to  a chaplain,  3,500  pagodas,  being  much  below  the 
allowances  annexed  to  other  branches  of  the  service ; and  from  the  augmentation  in  num- 
bers now  to  he  made,  the  attainment  of  even  this  proportionally  moderate  income  is  placed 
at  n greater  distance.  We  cannot,  however,  consent  to  any  present  addition  to  the  allow- 
ances to  the  chaplains  from  the  rigid  economy  which  our  financial  difficulties  call  upon  us 
to  practise  everywhere. 


(4.6.)— EXTRACT  MILITARY  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  3d  November  1815.  ' 

Para.  125.  Finding,  on  a reference  to  the  letter  of  your  senior  chaplain,  mentioned  in 
this  paragraph,  that  he  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains  employed  under 
your  presidency,  we  have  been  led  into  a review  of  your  ecclesiastical  establishment,  upon 
which  we  communicated  our  instructions  to  you  in  our  public  letter  of  26th  April  1809, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  that  time;  and  we  shall  now  slate  the  sentiments  which 
have  resulted  from  the  inquiry  suggested  by  the  reference  before  us. 

126.  Dr.  Kerr,  in  his  letter  to  your  Government  of  the  23d  July  1807,  stated  that  16 
chaplains  were  then  necessary  for  the  adequate  performance  of  religious  duties  at  your 
presidency.  He  also  stated,  thnl  there  were  four  other  places,  besides  those  then  occupied, 
at  which  chaplains  might  be  properly  stationed,  namely,  Ncgapatnm,  Tanjore,  Quilou,  and 
Madura,  which  woidd  have  increased  the  number  of 

Stations  for  chaplains  to  - - - - - 18 

And  with  the  allowance  for  casualties  of  - 4. 


Would  have  made  the  total  number  required  for  the  establishment  22 

127.  On  considerations  of  economy,  however,  and  for  other  reasons  which  were  stated  in 
ur  public  letter  ol  the  26th  April  1809,  we  limited  the  number  of  stations  to  15;  viz. 
Presidency.  (Military  1,  Civil  21  - - - _ 3 

Blnck  Town  - - - - . __1 

St.  Thomas’  Mount  and  Poonanmllee  - - 1 

Vellore,  Arcot,  and  Wallahjahbad  - - - - 1 

Seringnpntam  - - - - _ __1 

Bangalore  ------  . 1 

Cannnmorc  - - - - _ __1 

Mangalore  - . j 

Masulipatam  - - - - . - .1 

Vizngnputnm  -----  _ t 

Ceded  Districts  - 
Tricltinopoly  - 

Negapntam  ------ 


rr.  ....  Total  - 

jo  which  is  to  be  added  an  allowance  for  casualties  of 

Altogether 


- 1 
- 1 
- 1 

- 15 

- 3 


By  your  senior  chaplain’s  letter  of  26th  February  1813,  it  appears,  that  there  were  then 
actually  doing  duty,  under  your  presidency,  clmplains  only  - - - 12 

And  to  supply  casualties  arising  from  sickness,  furlough,  &c.  he  ullowed  - 6 

Making  the  total  number  to  supply  only  12  stations  - - - 18 

128.  By  the  Inst  returns  which  we  have  received  from  your  presidency,  it  appears,  that 
there  were  chupjains  at  the  following  stations,  not  enumerated  in  our  orders  of  26th  April 
Prin\§9  % 1 1 ferja  orders) iPWnum nil ee  was 

united 
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united  with  St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  but  by  your  returns  it  appears,  tlmt  there  were  separate 

chaplains  stationed  at  each  of  those  places.  Appendix  (P.) 

129.  It  also  appcara  that  [lie  chaplain  allowed  by  ua  for  Mangalore  i.  now  stationed  at  . ' 

Quilon.  (46.)  Letter  to 

130.  Admitting,  ns iw  are  inclined  to  do,  the  necessity  of  stationing  one  chaplain  nt  3NoT’l815 
Poonamallee,  one  nt  Secunderabad,  and  one  nt  Jaulnah,  the  number  of  stations  for  chaplains 

will  be,  as  allowed  by  our  orders  of  26th  April  180!)  - - - - 15 

And  for  new  stations  - - - . _ _ - -3 

We  also  are  of  opinion,  that  with  reference  to  the  distance  of  the  three  places, 

Vellore,  Arcot  and  Wnllnhjahbnd  from  eacli  other,  two  chaplains  will  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  duties  of  those  places,  for  which  one  only  was  allowed  by 
our  orders  of  April  1809,  this  will  make  a further  addition  of  - - 1 


And  the  number  of  stations  to  be  permanently  occupied  by  chaplains  will  be  - 19 
To  which  must  be  added  an  allowance  for  casualties  and  absentees  of  one-fifth, 
or  say  only  _ 3 


Which  will  increase  the  total  number  of  chaplains  on  your  establishment  to  - 22 

131.  Although  we  are  extremely  unwilling,  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  to  increase 
any  of  our  establishments,  yet,  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  making  due  pro- 
vision for  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  and  the  other  sacred  ordinances  of  our  religion, 
nt  the  several  posts  and  stations  above  enumerated,  we  shall  take  measures,  as  proper 
persons  shall  present  themselves  for  our  choice,  to  increase  the  number  of  chaplains  nt  your 
presidency,  from  the  present  scale  of  18  to  22,  n number  which  we  trust  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  insure  the  due  performance  of  religions  duties  nt  all  stations  where  any  consider- 
able community  of  Europeans  or  native  Christians  are  collected,  after  making  some  allowance 
for  such  deficiencies  as  sickness  or  other  causes  will  generally  produce. 


(47.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  22d  October  1817. 

29.  We  consider  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  for  giving  to  churches  in  India  a more  > j 
distinct  and  appropriate  character,  by  attaching  to  such  as  require  it  a cupola  for  containing  Madras  ” ° 
a bell,  and  encompassing  the  churches  with  n fence,  to  be  entitled  to  mature  consideration  ; 22  Oet!'l817. 
and  if  the  measure  his  Lordship  has  proposed  can  be  accomplished  nt  a reasonable  expense,  it 
appears  to  us  desirable. 


(48.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  6 til  July  1821. 

39.  With  the  design  that  wo  should  recommend  to  your  honourable  Court  to  increase  the  (43.)  Letter  from 
number  of  chaplains  on  this  establishment,  the  Bishop  brought  to  our  notice  that,  owing  to  Madras, 
the  smallness  of  the  number  of  those  actually  serving  under  this  presidency,  there  were  some  6 July  1821. 
considerable  stations  without  a clergyman ; and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  request  the  attention  of  your  honourable  Court  to  his  Lordship’s  suggestions. 


(49.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  6th  January  1824. 

4.  The  regular  performance  of  divine  service  at  all  the  clerical  stations  in  India,  is  a point  to  (49.)  Letter  to 
which  wc  attach  great  importance,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  Madras, 

to  guard  against  any  suspension  of  it  ut  the  Presidency,  where  the  necessity  for  its  uninterrupted  6 Jan.  1824. 
discharge  is  most  urgent. 

5.  It  is  under  this  conviction  that  two  chaplains  are  authorized  for  the  presidency  church. 

Whenever,  through  sickness  or  other  cause,  one  of  those  chaplains  is  unavoidably  absent,  we 
expect  thnt  the  other  will  cheerfully  undertake  and  duly  perform  the  whole  duty. 


(50.)- -EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  4th  February  1824. 

2.  In  our  despatch  in  this  department,  dated  the  10th  April  1822,  we  fixed  the  salary  (50.)  Letter  to 

of  the  junior  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  your  presidency  at  R»  533.  5.  4.  per  Madras, 
month.  _ 4 Feb.  1824. 

3.  In  consequence  of  representations  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Governments  of  Fort  William 
and  Bombay,  vve  have  been  led  to  revise  the  salaries  of  the  junior  ministers  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  nt  those  presidencies.  Wc  have,  therefore,  done  the  same  in  respect  Lo  Madras, 
and  we  authorize  you  to  grant  to  the  junior  minister  of  the  Scotch  church  at  your  presidency 
such  an  augmentation  of  salary  us  you  may  deem  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  him  a 
respectable  and  comfortable  maintenance;  taking  care  that  in  the  aggregate  it  do  not  exceed 
054.  4.  Madras  rupees  per  month,  that  beiug  the  salary  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of 
your  military  chaplains. 
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(51.^  Letter  to 

28  July  1824. 


(52.)  Letter  to 
Madras, 

5 April  1826. 
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(51. V— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
tinted  28th  July  1824. 

33.  We  approve  the  injunction  which  you  issued  in  1818,  that  no  place  of  Christian 
worship  should  hereafter  be  erected  without  the  permission  of  Government  previously 
obtained.  

(52.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  5th  Apvil  1826. 

2.  We  have  to  ncqunint  you,  that  in  consequence  of  Nngpore  being  now  supplied  with  a 
chaplain  from  Madras,  instead  of  as  formerly  from  Bengal,  we  linve  determined  to  ndd  one 
chaplain  to  your  ecclesiastical  establishment. 


(53.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  3d  September  1828. 

(53.)  Letter  to  2.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  salaries  of  the  Presidency  chaplains  of  the  churches  both  of 

Madras,  Englnnil  and  Scotland  upon  vonr  establishment  should  be  of  equal  amount  with  those 

3 Sept.  1828.  enjoyed  by  the  Presidency  chaplains  of  Bombay,  we  direct  that  the  salary  of  your  senior 
Presidency  chaplain  be  increased  from  one  thousand  and  twenty  (1,020)  to  twelve  hundred 
(1,200)  rupees  per  month,  nnd  that  the  salary  of  your  junior  Presidency  chaplain,  and  of  the 
senior  clmplnin  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  be  respectively  increased  from  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  (875)  to  nine  hundred  null  eighty  (980)  rupees  per  month. 


(54.)_ EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Madras  Government, 
dated  22d  December  1830. 

Secretary’s  Letter,  Parn.  1.  The  Act  of  3 Geo.  3,  c.  155,  sect.  49,  fixed  the  salary  of  the  archdeacon  of 

dated  18 May  1830.  your  presidency  at  2,000?.  per  nnntim  at.  an  exchange  of  8s.  the  pagoda;  but  subse- 
quently to  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  pagoda  lias  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  gold 
and  silver  rupees  substituted  ns  the  money  of  account,  by  proclamation  of  your  Government, 
under  date  7th  January  1818.  We  nevertheless  consider  that  the  archdeacon  is  entitled  to 
be  paid  the  bullion  equivalent  for  the  gold  comprised  in  5,000  star  pagodas,  calculating,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  the  pagoda  at  42  grains,  as  fixed  by  the  mint  regulations  of  your 
Government  of  22d  December  1807,  instead  of  42  grains  20  carats,  ns  computed  by 
Mi'.  Robinson.  We  therefore  direct  that  you  issue  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  and  his 
successors  the  monthly  salary  of  Madras  R“  1,690.  14.  6.  or  Madras  R"  19,090.  14.  per 
annum. 


Letter  from 
16  Juno  1814, 

Military  Depart- 
ment. 


(55.) — EXTRACT  PUBLIC  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  8th  April  1816. 

7.  These  paras,  after  stating  that  from  the  nbsence  of  two  of  your  chaplains  on  furlough 
there  remained  only  two  for  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  refer  us  to  what  you  had 
before  written  in  your  letters  of  the  21st  December  1813,  (para.  75)  nnd  16  April  1814, 
(para.  100)  ou  the  inadequacy  of  your  ecclesiastical  establishment.  You  will  have  found  by 
our  letters  of  the  22d  July  1814  and  19  May  1815,  that  we  lmd  made  some  additions  to  the 
number  of  your  clinplninsj  but  in  consequence  of  the  several  represent!) lions  now  noticed, 
we  have  taken  this  subject  into  our  further  consideration.  In  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
letters  you  have  remarked  that  Broach,  Baroda,  Kaira,  Seroor,  and  Colaba  are  without 
Protestant  religious  aid,  by  which  you  appear  to  indicate  your  opinion  dint  clergymen  should 
be  stationed  at  encli  of  those  places. 

8.  We  find  by  your  returns  that  the  European  forces  are  stationed  principally  at  Bombay, 
Surnt,  Seroor,  and  Kaira.  One  of  the  European  regiments  appointed  to  the  garrison  at 
Bombay  being  generally  in  barracks  at  Colaba,  religious  duties  may  be  performed  to  that 
regiment  by  the  garrison  chaplain,  some  allowance  being  made  him  for  the  necessary  expense 
of  conveyance  there.  There  is  probably  an  European  population  at  Broach.  The  European 
diplomatic  residency  is  stationed  at  Baroda. 

9.  From  the  information  before  us,  we  think  the  following  places  may  require  chaplains  to 
be  stationed  at  them : 

Surat 


Bombay,  civil 
Baroda  - 
For  die  Garrlso 
Seroor 


Kaira 

Broach 


- 1 

- 1 

- 1 


And,  to  allow  for  furloughs,  which  it  is  indispensable  to  provide  for,  an  addition  of  two, 
mnking  the  permanent  establishment  nine;  and  we  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
completing  the  establishment. 


(56.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  9th  April  1823. 

(56.)  Letter  to  2.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  that  part  of  your  despatch  dated  the  14l.h  August  last, 
Bombay,  in  which  you  have  brought  under  our  notice  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  at 

9 April  1823.  your  presidency. 

8.  In  our  despatch  in  the  public  department,  dated  the  8th  April  1816,  paras.  7 to  9, 
we  communicated  to  you  our  determination  to  fix  the  nuniber  of.  chaplains  upon  your  esta- 
rh-iTilifllsliltitiat  ritiilitrtid  by  the  University  ol  SoiiThampttmT  ibrary  Digtti&rion  TTmt 

4.  Since 
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4.  Since  that  arrangement  was  made,  you  have  derived  a lame  accession  of  territory,  which 
has  rendered  necessary  a considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  our  civil  and  military  servants. 

5.  We  are  satisfied  therefore  that  an  increase  of  the  number  of  chaplains  is  also 'necessary; 
and  having  referred  to  the  number  of  civil  and  military  stations  subordinate  to  your  presi- 
dency, we  have  determined,  in  compliance  with  your  lecommcudalion,  that  the  number  of 
chaplains  shall  in  future  be  twelve,  being  an  addition  of  three  to  the  present  establishment. 

6.  We  direct  that  the  allowances  of  the  chaplains  to  be  appointed  by  us  under  this  armntre- 
ment,  be  restricted  to  IP  518*  per  month.  They  will  of  course  succeed  in  due  order  of 
seniority  to  the  incomes  or  the  other  chaplains,  according  to  the  regulations  now  in  force. 

7.  Wc  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  issue  any  directions  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
ot  chaplains,  being  of  opinion  that  our  object  of  providing  efficiently  for  the  due  performance 
of  divine  worship  within  the  territory  subject  to  your  government  will  be  most  effectually 
accomplished  by  leaving  the  distribution  to  your  discretion. 

8\  Yo  » "J'.11  Lheicfoi'c»  "i  concert  with  the  archdeacon,  revise  the  establishment  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  despatch,  and  inform  us  of  the  stations  at  which  you  may  determine  to  fix  the 
several  chaplains. 


X 
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(56.)  Letter  to 
Bombay, 

9 April  1823. 


(57.)  EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  24-th  September  1823,  Reply  to  9th  April  1823. 

4-.  We  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  honourable  Court  that  we  propose  at  present  to  r5 7 •>  Letter  from 
dispose  of  the  chaplains  on  this  establishment  in  die  following  manner;  although,  for  the  Bombay 
reasons  urged  by  the  venerable  die  archdeacon,  in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  September,  to  24  Sept.’ 1823. 
which  we  beg  to  refer,  wc  have  not  as  yet  fixed  any  thing  definitely  on  the  subject  : 


Saint  Thomas’s  Church 
Colnbah  - - 1 

Matoonga  with  Tannah  - 1 

Poona  with  Sattnra  - - 2 

Surat  with  Broach  - - 1 

5.  We  beg  to  draw  your  honourable  Court* 


Knira  with  Ahmedabnd 
Baroda 

Southern  Concan 
Cutcli 
Cnndeish  - 
attention  to  the  representation  of  the  arch- 


- 1 


- 1 
- J 


deacon  in  regard  to  the  rate  at  which  the  allowances  of  the  new  chaplains  have  been  fixed, 
and  to  his  suggestion  for  a progressive  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  chaplains  generally  on 
this  establishment;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  recommending,  if  it  be  considered  loo  much 
to  expect  an  increase  to  the  former  allowances,  that  the  salaries  of  the  new  chaplains  may  at 
least  be  made  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  old. 


(58.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  21st  January  1824. 

2.  In  your  despatch  in  this  department,  dated  the  31  May  of  1823,  para.  5,  you  urged  Letter  from 
upon  our  attention  the  recommendation  for  an  augmentation  of  the  number  ofcliaplnins  upon  31  May  1823. 
your  establishment,  which  was  contained  in  your  despatch  dated  the  14th  of  August  1822,  Para.  6. 
paras.  12  and  13. 

3.  You  will  have  been  informed  by  our  despatch  dated  the  9tb  April  1823,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  your  recommendation,  we  had  resolved  to  augment  the  number  of  chaplains  From 
nine  to  twelve,  that  being  the  number  which  you  deemed  necessary  for  the  due  performance 
of  divine  worship  within  the  limits  of  your  presidency;  and  we  have  now  to  acquaint  you 
that  in  order  to  provide  for  cases  of  furlough,  we  have  determined  to  add  one  more  chaplain, 
making  the  total  number  of  chaplains  upon  the  Bombay  establishment  13. 

4.  In  the  6th  para,  of  our  despatch,  dated  the  9th  April  1823,  we  directed  that  the  salary 
of  the  three  junior  chaplains  should  be  restricted  to  518*  rupees  a month. 

5.  Upon  reconsideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  income  of  the  chaplains  should  in  fact 
depend  upon  the  stations  to  which  they  may  be  appointed,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  are  more 
laborious  and  the  expenses  greater  in  some  stations  than  in  others. 

6.  We  therefore  authorize  the  grant  of  an  additional  allowance  not  exceeding  100  rupees 
per  month,  in  all  cases  of  the  appointment  of  either  of  the  junior  chaplains  to  stations  in 
which  yon  may  he  of  opinion  that  increase  of  income  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a respectable 
and  comfortable  maintenance. 

7.  In  this  arrangement  you  will  include  the  additional  chaplain,  which,  as  you  are  already 
apprized,  it  is  our  intention  to  nppoiut. 

8.  We  have  had  under  consideration  the  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Laurie,  junior 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  your  presidency,  praying  an  increase  of  salary. 

9.  The  salary  of  Mr.  Laurie  was  fixed  at  518*  rupees  per  month,  by  our  despatch, dated 
the  10th  April  1822,  para.  3;  and  he  has  now  represented  the  inadequacy  of  that  allowance 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 

10.  Upon  this  application,  we  observed  that  it  is  our  wish  that  the  junior  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  should  be  placed  on  ns  respectable  a footing  as  the  junior  English 
chaplains;  and  it  was  widi  this  view  that  the  salaries  fixed  by  us  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 

11.  Therefore,  and  ns  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  revise  the  orders  regarding  the 
junior  chaplains  of  the  church  of  England,  we  have  come  to  a similar  resolution  regarding 
the  salary  of  the  junior  minister  of  the  Scotch  church,  and  accordingly  authorize  you  to 
grant  to  him,  from  the  date  of  die  receipt  of  this  depatcii,  such  increase  of  income,  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  rupees  a month,  as  you  may  deem  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  a respect- 
able and  comfortable  maintenance. 
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(59.)  Letter  from 
Bombay, 

22  May  1824. 


Gen.  Cone.  1824. 
31  March,  folio. 


(59.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 

' dated  22d  May  1821. 

2.  In  our  despatch  of  the  14th  August  1822,  we  had  the  honour  of  informing  your 
honourable  Court  that  we  had  allowed  the  archdeacon  the  expenses  incidental  to  his  spiritual 
tour  throughout  the  archdeaconry  of  Bombay  in  one  instance,  but  that  we  had  resolved  not 
to  snnction  any  allowance  on  that  account  in  future  on  the  ground  of  the  practice  at  the 
other  presidencies. 

3.  We  have  now  received  a further  letter  from  Dr.  Barnes,  representing  the  general  pro- 
priety of  such  visits,  the  importance  of  which  is  greatly  increased  in  this  country  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  clergy  being  scattered  through  an  extensive  territory,  without  the  means 
of  being  brought  together,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  stations  being  at  present  newly 
formed,  and  soliciting  the  usual  deputation  allowance  made  to  civil  servants  being  granted  to 
him  while  proceeding  on  visitations,  or  that  n specific  allowance  of  (2,500)  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred  rupees  be  assigned  to  him  for  every  year  in  which  any  visitation  may  be  made 
by  him. 

4.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  application,  but  under  our  former 
proceedings,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  your  honourable  Court, 
we  have  felt  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  declining  to  comply  with  it,  we  beg  leave, 
however,  strongly  to  recommend  to  your  honourable  Court  that  an  allowance  may  be  made 
to  the  archdeacon  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  spiritual  tours,  according  to  either  of  the  scales 
suggested,  which  we  consider  moderate ; should  your  honourable  Court  be  pleased  to  accede 
to  the  recommendation,  we  trust  that  you  will  allow  Dr.  Barnes  the  benefit  of  it  with  reference 
to  the  tours  he  has  performed. 


(60.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  16th  June  1824. 

Letter  from  23.  The  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  sec.  50,  of  which  you  have  long  been  in  possession,  and  to 

14  Aug.  1822.  which  reference  was  made  in  our  public  despatch  of  6th  June  1814,  para.  3,  is  decisive  on 

Paras.  7 to  10.  the  subject  brought  befoi'e  us  in  these  paragraphs ; and  after  you  had  ascertained  that  no 

allowances  are  made  on  similar  occasions  to  the  archdeacons  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  you 
did  perfectly  right  in  apprizing  Dr.  Barnes  that  you  could  not  authorize  the  expense  of  any 
future  journey  to  be  defrayed  by  Government. 


(61.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  1st  November  1824. 

5.  We  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  the  11th  and  12th  paragraphs  of  this 
despatch,  in  which  we  have  submitted  the  archdeacon’s  recommendation  for  a further  increase 
of  the  chaplains’  allowances,  and  of  their  number  on  this  establishment. 

11.  We  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  honourable  Court  a letter  from  the  venerable 
the  archdeacon  of  this  presidency,  renewing  the  recommendation  laid  before  you  in  a former 
despatch,  for  fixing  a graduated  scale  of  improved  salaries  for  die  chaplains,  suggesting  that 
the  salary  of  the  chaplain  of  Colaha,  should  he  rupees  (800)  eight  hunched  per  month,  anil 
pointing  out.  that  the  complement  of  chaplains  to  provide  fully  for  all  the  stations  and  for 
absentees,  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen. 

12.  Your  honourable  Court  will  observe,  that  upon  the  question  of  adding  to  the  present 
number  of  chaplains,  we  have  required  the  opinion  of  the  archdeacon  on  the  necessity  of  a 
second  chaplain  at  Poona,  not  considering  it  absolutely  requisite,  unless  when  the  establish- 
ment of  chaplains  may  be  complete,  and  all  present  for  duty. 

(62.) — LETTER  from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Barnes  to  J.  Parish,  Esq.  Secretary  to 
the  Bombay  Government,  dated  2d  June  1824. 

Sir, 

(62.)  Letter  from  I desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  for 
Archdeacon  your  communication  of  the  directions  of  the  honourable  Court,  relative  to  the  additional 

Barnes,  chaplains  and  their  salaries. 

2 June  1824.  2.  By  a reference  to  my  letter  of  10th  September  1823,  the  honourable  Board  will  pre- 

ceive  that,  on  the  grounds  there  mentioned,  I conceive  the  present  salaries  of  the  chaplains 
not  to  be  in  proportion  with  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  the  other  servants  of  the  honour- 
able Company,  and  that  considering  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  university  education  in 
England,  the  time  of  life  at  which  a candidate  can  be  admitted  into  orders  and  appointed  to 
India,  the  exclusion  from  any  increase  in  the  salary  until  a chaplain  succeeds  to  either  the 
senior  or  junior  chaplaincies  at  St.  Thomas’s  church,  and  the  great  and  acknowledged  diminu- 
tion in  the  exchnnge  of  the  rupee,  I respectfully,  yet  earnestly,  recommended  to  the  Governor 
in  Council  a graduated  scale  of  improved  salaries  for  the  chaplains;  by  which  each  on  his 
arrival  would  have  8,000  rupees  per  annum  for  five  years,  10,000  from  five  to  eight  years, 
12,000  after  that  standing,  and  14,400  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  two  chaplains  of  llie  Presidency 
church.  This  proposal,  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has,  I am  informed,  been 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  Court  of  Directors ; and  1 cannot  but  hope  that  the  honourable 
Court  will  feel  inclined  to  adopt  and  sanction  so  reasonable  a measure  in  order  to  secure  a 
respectable  and  well  educated  clergy.  In  the  meantime,  however,  1 most  fully  agree  with 
the  honourable  Boa  rd,  ihntlheaddilion  of  100  rupees  per  month  to  the  junior  cliaplainsis 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  1 ibrary  Digitisation  Unit  absolutely 
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absolutely  necessary  to  the  respectable  and  comfortable  maintenance  of  a clergyman  at  every 1 

station.  Appendix  (P.) 

3.  And  here,  as  the  Honourable  Court  have  themselves  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  forcer  

salary  at  some  stations,  I would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  Letter  from 
the  peculiar  and  strong  claims  of  the  chaplaincy  of  Colnba  in  this  respect  Colaba  mav  ^rchJeacon 
with  jDS'.ira  be  Bnitl  to  be  a large  militui'y  station,  comprizing  not  only  an  lLropean  regiment,  ?K?',824 
but  the  depot  of  all  the  Kings  regiments  on  this  establishment,  and  an  increasing  body  of  J 1824‘ 
respectable  Protestant  inhabitants.  The  clergyman  has  no  advantage  whatever  beyond  his 

salary,  while  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  there  are  acknowledged  to  he  greater  than  at 
any  out  station,  and  the  article  of  house  rent  alone  must  exceed,  for  a family,  100  rupees  per 
month.  The  honourable  Board  is  aware  that  the  salary  at  present  of  the  senior  chaplain  at 
the  Presidency  is  1,200  rupees  per  month,  exclusive  of  other  emoluments;  that  of  the  garrison 
chaplain  980,  and  the  others  666.  I would  therefore  put  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  whether  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  of  Colaba,  underthe 
circumstances  I have  stated,  should  not  be  made  up  for  the  future  to  (800)  eight  hundred 
rupees  per  month. 

4.  I observe  with  much  satisfaction  the  increase  which  the  honourable  Court  linve  been 
pleased  to  make  in  the  number  of  chaplains  for  this  archdeaconry,  nnd  it  is  a great  gratifi- 
cation to  me  that  the  Court  approve  of  appointing  additional  chaplains,  in  order  to  supply 
the  vacancies  that  may  be  occasioned  by  furlough  or  death.  I would,  however,  solicit  the 
favour  of  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Conned  to  notice  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that 
twelve  large  stations  have  been  already  fixed  on  for  the  residence  of  clergymen,  besides 
several  minor  stations,  whieh  meat  present  attached  to  some  of  the  former,  and  each  of  which 
particularly  Tnnnali,  would  afford  duty  to  a clergyman  of  itself.  It  is  also  probable  that 
a clergyman  from  this  archdeaconry  will  be  required  to  be  stationed  at  Mhow.  There  is, 
therefore,  already  in  point  of  fact,  occasion  for  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of  thirteen 
chaplains  to  be  resident  m the  country  at  the  fixed  stations;  and  I apprehend  the  honourable 
Court  could  not  have  understood  the  great  nnd  increasing  want  of  clergy  in  India,  when  they 
supposed  by  the  appointment  of  a thirteenth  chaplain,  they  provided  for  occasional  vacancies 
by  death  or  furlough. 

5.  It  appears  that  even  now  the  full  number  of  thirteen  will  be  required  to  fill  the  larger 
stations  in  this  archdeaconry,  leaving,  ns  at  present,  some  minor  ones  to  be  visited  only 
occasionally  ; and  entirely  concurring  in  the  wishes  and  opinion  of  the  honourable  Court,  that 
there  should  be  beyond  this  an  additional  number  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  country  by  death 
or  furlough,  ns  well  as  to  fill,  if  occasion  require,  some  of  the  minor  stations,  I venture  to 
solicit  of  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this 
statement  to  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  nnd  to  inform  them  that  in  order  to  complete 
their  intentions,  the  number  of  their  chaplains  should  be  made  not  less  than  fifteen. 

I have,  &c. 

Bombay,  2d  June  1824.  (signed)  G.  Barnes,  Archdeacon. 


(63.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  30lh  November  1825. 

2.  When  by  our  despatches,  dated  the  9th  April  1823  and  21st  January  1824,  we  fixed  (63.)  Letter  to 
the  number  of  chaplains  of  the  church  of  England  upoii  your  establishment  at  IS,  there  were  Bombay, 

12  stations  for  chaplains.  30  Nov.  1825. 

3.  The  number  of  stations  lias  been  since  increased  to  thirteen  by  the  annexation  of  Mhow 
to  Bombay.  This  occasions  a necessity  for  adding  one  chaplain  to  the  establishment,  and  we 
concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Archdeacon  Barnes,  that  to  provide  adequately  for  cases 
of  absence,  two  chaplains  are  required  instead  of  one  as  fixed  by  our  former  orders. 

4.  We  have  therefore  resolved  to  augment  the  number  of  chaplains  upon  your  establish- 
ment from  13  to  15. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  allowances  of  chaplains  generally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  augmented  rates  recommended  by  Archdeacon 
Barnes. 

6.  So  far,  however,  as  respects  the  chaplain  of  Colabah,  for  whom  a special  addition  of 
income  is  solicited,  upon  the  ground  that  the  expense  of  living  there  is  greater,  and  that  the 
duties  are  more  extensive  than  nt  other  stations,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  in 
our  despatch,  dated  the  2 1st  of  January  1824,  viz.,  “ That  the  income  of  the  chaplains 
should  in  part  depend  upon  the  stations  to  which  they  may  be  appointed,  inasmuch  as  the 
duties  are  more  laborious  and  the  expenses  greater  in  some  stations  than  in  others,"  we 
authorize  you,  if  you  shall  deem  it  necessary,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  salary  of  the 
chaplain  of  Colabah  not  exceeding  R"  100  a mouth. 


(64.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  12th  April  1820. 

5.  The  additional  allowance  which  you  have  granted  to  Mr.  Davies  of  R‘  200  a month,  (64.)  Letter  to 
augments  his  income  to  R‘  1,400  a month,  which,  when  the  advantage  of  tile  house  is  taken  Bombay, 
into  the  account,  is  a larger  income  than  that  of  the  archdeacon,  nnd  considerably  exceeds  12  April  1826. 
the  income  of  the  senior  chaplain  either  in  Bengal  or  at  Madras 
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6.  We  consider  the  former  income  of  R°  1,200  a month  an  ample  allowance  for  the  senior 
chaplain  at  your  presidency,  and  if  his  other  duties  admit  of  his  attending  to  the  gaol,  he 
ought  to  continue  to  render  that  service  without  farther  remuneration. 

7.  We  therefore  direct  tlmt  immediately  upon  receiving  this  despatch,  you  reduce  the 
income  of  the  senior  chaplain  to  It'  1,200  n month. 

11.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  garrison  chaplain  is  entitled  to  an  extra  allowance  for  his 
services  at  the  Presidency  church,  but  that  the  sum  of  It1 400  a month,  which  you  have  assigned 
to  him  is  excessive. 

12.  We  accordingly  desire  that  it  be  reduced  to  Rs  200  a month  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  this  despatch. 


(65). — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  24th  November  1826. 

Letter  from  2.  On  a review  of  the  allowances  of  the  several  chaplains,  we  are  of  opinion  that 

18  Nov.  1825.  those  allowances  are  sufficient  to  provide  a respectable  and  comfortable  maintenance.  An 

Para.  5.  admission  to  this  effect  is  contained  in  the  memorial  which  you  lmve  submitted  to  us,  in  which 

it  is  stated,  “that  for  the  reasonable  expenses  of  any  ordinary  family  while  in  India,  the 
present  allowance  of  a chaplain  is  sufficient.” 

3.  But  the  memorialists  represent  (and  we  think  that  the  representation  is  well  founded) 
that  the  allowances  of  chaplains  in  India  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  accumulate 
a fund,  in  view  to  eventual  retirement  from  the  service.  Admitting  that  to  be  the  fact,  we 
are  not  disposed  on  that  account  to  grant  augmentation  of  salary.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
increased  salary  would,  we  apprehend,  be  expended  in  India,  anil  thus  the  object  of  granting 
it  would  not  be  secured. 

4.  We  lmve,  however,  directed  our  attention  to  the  regulations  under  which  chaplains  are 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  from  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  respectability 
and  comfort  of  that  class  of  our  servants,  we  lmve  resolved  that  the  retiring  pay  of  chaplains 
after  a service  of  18  years,  including  three  years  furlough,  be  augmented  from  2922.  per 
annum  the  pay  of  major,  to  365 1.  per  annum  the  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel  ; and  that  in  cases 
of  bad  health,  certified  in  conformity  with  the  existing  regulations,  chaplains  shall  be  allowed 
to  retire,  after  ten  years  actual  service,  upon  200/.  15s.  the  half  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
instead  of  173/.  7s.  6rf.  the  half  pay  of  major,  and  upon  the  production  of  similar  certi- 
ficates after  seven  years  actual  service,  upon  173/.  7s.  6 d.  the  half  pay  of  major,  instead 
of  127/.  15s.  the  half  pay  of  captain. 

6.  We  have  further  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  have  determined  to  abolish  the  designation 
of  junior  chaplains,  and  we  desire  that  the  chaplains  be  hereafter  distinguished  only  by  the 
title  applicable  to  the  stations  at  which  they  are  placed,  such  as  chaplains  at  the  Presidency 
and  district  chaplains. 


(66.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  27th  August  1828. 

Letter  from  2.  Tiie  ground  of  this  recommendation  is  the  supposed  necessity  of  affording  an  ade- 

25  Sept.  1827.  quate  inducement  to  the  senior  Presidency  chaplain  to  retire  previously  to  the  decay  of  his 
Paras.  7, 10  to  14.  energies. 

3.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  prospect  of  a large  increased  pension  after 
a prescribed  period  of  service  in  the  office  of  senior  chaplain,  would  not  have  a counter  effect 
to  that  which  you  propose,  by  inducing  individuals  to  procrastinate  their  retirement;  inde- 
pendently of  which  wc  must  remark,  that  the  office  of  Presidency  chaplain  is  not,  as  your 
proposition  would  seem  to  imply,  necessarily  filled  by  the  senior  chaplain  ; and  farther  that 
if  the  person  filling  it,  ol  whatever  rank  he  might  be,  should  fail  in  his  competency  adequately 
to  fulfil  its  functions,  it  would  become  your  boundenduty  to  remove  him.  As  to  the  supposed 
hardship  of  such  a procedure,  we  cannot  admit  that  any  exists  after  the  liberal  provision 
which  we  have  made  for  enabling  every  chaplain,  after  18  years  service,  to  retire  upon  a 
pension  of  365/.  per  annum. 

4.  We  therefore  decline  to  sanction  your  recommendation. 


(67.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  17th  October  1828. 

(67.)  Letter  from  We  beg  to  bring  to  your  honourable  Court’s  notice,  a letter  from  the  venerable 

Bombay,  the  archdeacon,  recommending  that  the  vacancies  in  the  chaplaincies  under  this  presidency 

7 Uct.  18-8.  may  be  supplied  as  early  as  practicable,  and  stating  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  arch- 
deaconry afford  a wide  field  of  labour  for  an  addition  of  at  least  two  chaplains  to  the 
establishment. 


Bombay,  f 

6 April  1829.  t 

Gen.  Cons.  i 

28  March  1827.  ( 

Nos.24to31.r’riiiLcc 


(68) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  6th  April  1829. 

3.  We  have  the  honour  ol  bringing  to  the  uoLicc  of  your  honourable  Court  a communication 
horn  the  venerable  archdeacon  to  this  Government,  dated  the  12th  March  1827,  with  the  pro- 
ceet  nigs  thereon  as  quoted  in  thepnargin,  wherein  we  informed  the  archdeacon,  that  we  were 
precluded  from  complying  with  his  request,  by  the  orders  of  your  honourable  Court  of  the 
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4.  The  archdeacon  having  again  brought  his  claims  to  our  notice,  on  the  ground  of  the  . 

depreciation  of  the  Bombay  rupee  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  his  salary,  which  is  thus  Appendix  (P.) 

(he  represents)  rendered  inadequate  to  his  appointment,  the  duties  of  ivliich  are  very  

extended,  as  appears  from  the  responsibility  laid  on  the  archdeacon  in  the  commission  given  ?.e,V  ^onB- 
to  him  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  we  beg  leave  to  bring  the  same  to  the  notice  of  your 
honourable  Court  for  your  favourable  consideration.  ■W0‘  ® 


5.  We  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  a memorial  which  we  have  received  since  the  pre- 
paration of  the  preceding  paragraph  from  the  venerable  the  archdeacon  to  the  address  of  your 
honourable  Court  regarding  his  allowances. 

G.  In  forwarding  this  document^  we  beg  to  refer  your  honourable  Court  to  our  Letter  to  non.  Court,  u Aug.  i822  , 
former  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  to  draw  your  honourable  Court’s  atten-  Ditto,  ditto,  22  Way  1824-  Ditto 
tion  to  the  instances  on  which  both  the  former  and  present  archdeacons  have  ad-  ^3°’^®, ^as^D-ttoT  10 
verted  to  the  parsonage  house,  which  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  senior  ditto!  12  Sept  1827.  ! ‘ lroln 

chaplains,  rent  free. 

7.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  vacancy  occurring  in  the  situation  of  senior  chaplain  after  Gen.  Cons, 
the  nppointmeut  of  Archdeacon  Barnes,  lie  observed  that  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  filled  up  10  July  1822. 
without  requesting  the  attention  of  tlie  Government  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  person  hold-  Fo.  1113. 
ing  that  situation  enjoyed  the  parsonage  house ; that  on  receiving  his  appointment  in  London 

he  was  informed  that  he  would  also  obtain  a house  in  Bombay,  attached  to  the  senior  clergy- 
man, but  that  on  his  arrival  in  India,  having  found  the  late  Mr.  Wade  in  possession  of  it,  he 
forebore  to  prefer  any  claim  for  himself  until  a vacancy  should  occur. 

8.  In  reply,  Archdeacon  Barnes  was  informed,  diat  although  Government  admitted  the  Gon.  Cons, 
entire  fairness  of  his  asserting  whatever  claims  he  might  consider  the  archdeaconry  entitled,  10  July  1822. 
yet  that  he  would  find  on  reference  to  the  records  in  die  Secretary’s  office,  to  which  he  was  Fo.  1122. 
allowed  access,  that  the  parsonage  house  was  purchased  for  die  accommodation  of  the  senior 

chaplain,  and  appertained  as  an  appendage  to  the  senior  minister  of  Saint  Thomas’s  church, 
without  the  Governor  in  Council  having  a light  of  interference  in  its  occupancy,  and  that  it 
must  therefore,  continue  as  the  residence  of  die  senior  chaplain  of  Saint  Thomas’s  church. 

9.  The  present  archdeacon,  in  applying  for  ail  allowance  for  house-rent,  observed  that  his  Gen.  Cons, 
situation  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  senior  chaplain,  who  has  a salary  to  a nearly  equal  28  March  1827. 
amount  in  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  die  enjoyment  of  a good  house,  rent  free,  No.  24. 

as  well  as  from  very  considerable  emoluments,  while  the  demands  on  his  income  were  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  those  of  his  archdeacon,  who  being  placed  at  a distance  from  the 
episcopal  seat,  became  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree  the  representative  of  the  bishop. 

10.  In  reply,  we  informed  the  archdeacon,  that  it  was  with  regret  we  felt  ourselves  pre-  Gen.  Cons, 

eluded  from  acceding  to  his  request,  by  the  terms  of  the  orders  from  your  honourable  Court,  28  March  1827. 
under  date  the  6th  June  1814  and  16th  of  June  1824.  25  * ®1. 


(69.) — MEMORIAL  from  Archdeacon  Hauitayne,  dated  10th  March  1829, 
to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Honourable  Gentlemen,  , 

With  all  due  submission,  I most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  favourable  consi-  (69.)  Memorial 
deration  of  the  honourable  Board  the  following  Memorial,  relating  to  die  depreciated  value  of  from  Archdeacon 
the  Bombay  rupee,  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  archdeacon’s  salary.  10°MaKihl829 

1.  The  case  having  been  respectfully  submitted  both  by  my  predecessor  and  myself  to  the 
Government  of  this  presidency,  which  does  not  consider  itself  competent  to  afford  any  redress, 
the  urgent  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  honourable  Board  is  considerably  enhauced  by  the 
heavy  responsibility  laid  on  the  archdeacon  in  the  recent  extension  of  the  commission  given  by 
the  late  bishop  of  this  diocese,  as  his  commissary,  together  with  the  charge  and  use  of  the 
episcopal  seal,  with  a view  of  relieving  the  heavy  burthen,  under  which  three  bishops  have 
already  fallen  within  the  period  allotted  for  the  service  of  die  first  appointed  bishop.  1 would 
therefore  most  respectfully  beg  permission  to  submit  a copy  of  my  address  to  the  honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  aud  their  reply,  together  with  such  statements  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  with  regard  to  future  efficiency  of  the  archdeacon’s  appointment  seems  to 
require. 

2.  Independent  of  other  considerations  of  a more  private  nature,  I would  beg  leave  to 
represent  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  most  important  and  imperious  duty  of  the 
archdeacon ; viz.  his  visitations,  in  a parochial  form,  to  every  church  establishment  under  this 
presidency,  a principle  universally  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance,  and 
even  to  the  existence  of  the  order  and  discipline,  on  which  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  is  founded.  An  adequate  allowance  for  such  a purpose  can  hardly  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  emolument,  being  nodiing  more  than  what  is  actually  required  for  the  mere 
expenses  of  the  archdeacon’s  journey.  Urged  loo  as  the  due  discharge  of  this  duty  has 
recently  been  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  incumbent  on  his  archdeacons,  l stall  hnd 
myself  wholly  precluded  from  it  by  the  depreciated  amount  of  my  salary,  and  by  the  mcoin- 
petency  of  the  local  Government  to  afford  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  archdeacon  in  Ins 
spiritual  tours  to  the  more  remote  Christian  communities  committed  to  his  charge. 

3.  With  respect  to  a becoming  residence  for  die  archdeacon,  it  might  seem  hut  just  and 
reasonable,  that  the  house  appropriated  to  and  occupied  by  the  senior  chaplain,  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  Bombay,  should  after  the  foundation  of  the  episcopal  sec,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  in  India  on  its  present  footing,  have  been  transferred,  on  the  first  vacancy, 
to  the  archdeacon,  as  the  representative  of  die  bishop  in  a large  portion  of  lus  diocese,  and 
whose  income  as  now  paid,  does  not  admit  of  incurring  the  expense  of  any  suitable  residence. 
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the  Bombay  marine  on  a pension,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  marine  department  on  a more  honourable  foundation,  might  seem  by  parity  of 
reasoning  to  exhibit  a precedent  in  the  case  of  the  archdeacon  and  the  senior  chaplain. 

4.  1 would  humbly  submit,  that  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  statute  to  give  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  Bombay  2,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  appears  to  be  fully  manifest,  it  having  expressly 
mentioned  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.  And  if  by  the  laws  of  equitable 
construction  of  such  statutes,  the  honourable  Board  of  Control  should  consider  the  arch- 
deacon to  be  entitled  to  receive  so  much  a year,  in  such  case  I would  humbly  petition  that  the 
deficiency  may  he  made  up  to  me  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  due,  being  the  difference  between 
2,000/.  sterling  by  the  year,  and  what  has  been  actually  paid  to  me  in  each  year  for  salary, 
at  2s.  Sr/,  the  Bombay  rupee,  which  is  now,  in  case  of  remittance  at  six  months  after  sight, 
depreciated  to  Is.  9At/.  since  tny  appointment  to  litis  archdeaconry. 

5.  But  if,  because  of  any  words  of  the  statute,  it  was  not  thought  admissible  to  give  it  such 
a construction  ns  to  entitle  the  archdeacon  of  right  to  be  paid  2,000/.  sterling  per  annum, 
yet  I would  most  respectfully  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  honourable  Board,  whether 
the  intent  of  the  powers  of  the  statute,  so  expressed,  ought  not  to  be  the  measure  of  his  right; 
and  to  be  so  construed  as  to  entitle  him  to  obtain  through  their  justice,  an  amendment  of 
the  statute  to  declare  the  archdeacon  entitled  to  the  yearly  sum  of  2,000/.  sterling,  payable 
by  such  means  ns  should  not  allow  its  amount  to  decrease. 

G.  I would  beg  further  to  submit,  whether  the  words  of  the  statute,  “ out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  presidency  and  island  of  Bombay  to  the  archdeacon  of  the  said  presidency  and  island,” 
2,000/.  sterling  by  the  year,  were  not  intended  to  express  the  measure  of  his  right,  and  the 
words  which  follow  them,  to  specify  a mode  of  payment,  but  not  to  exclude  any  other  mode 
that  should  give  2,000/.  sterling  per  annum  ; whether  if  the  exchange  for  the  rupee  should 
have  risen,  it  would  not  still  have  been  paid  to  me  at  2s.  3 tl. ; and  whether  the  construction 
which  should  limit  the  archdeacon  on  a rise,  ought  not  by  parity  of  reasoning  to  recompense 
him  upon  its  fall.  If  the  words  of  the  statute  do  not  hear  this  construction,  yet  there  seeins 
to  be  authority  for  viewing  statutes  by  an  equitable  construction  in  various  cases,  where  the 
object  and  intent  of  tiie  framers  of  them  is  clear,  and  in  the  construction  of  Acts  or  Parlia- 
ment there  appears  to  be  the  same  authority  as  to  the  admission  of  contemporaneous  usage, 
as  a means  of  better  understanding  them  in  after  times. 

7.  All  these  circumstances  may,  I humbly  hope  and  trust,  serve  to  recommend  this  Memo- 
rial to  the  indulgent  and  favourable  consideration  of  the  honourable  Board,  so  as  to  protect 
the  archdeacon  in  future  from  any  further  decrease,  and  that  the  arrears  of  my  salary  may  be 
paid  up  to  secure  me  from  the  loss  which  I have  already  sustained. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Bombay,  10th  March  1829.  (signed)  <7.  Hawtayne , Archdeacon  of  Bombay. 


M.  Elphinstone. 


(70.) — EXTRACT  MINUTE  of  the  Hon.  Mounstuart  Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay. 

I am  so  well  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  archdeacon's  income,  and  so  satisfied  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  will  ultimately  afford  him  relief,  that  I would  readily  concur  in  any 
mode  dial  may  be  thought  effectual  for  granting  him  an  addition  until  their  pleasure  iskuown. 


(71.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dnted  15th  December  1829. 

(71.)  Loiter  lo  2-  We  see  no  reason  for  applying  to  the  legislature  for  an  alteration  of  the  Act  tinder 
Bombay,  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Bombay  now  receives  2,000/.  a year  at  the  exchange  of  2s.  3d.  for 

15  Doc.  1829.  the  Bombay  rupee. 


(72.)  Lotter  from 
17  Oet.  1828. 
Para.  7. 


(72.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  13lh  January  1830. 

2.  We  will  take  care  to  prevent  all  avoidable  delay  in  filling  up  vacancies  in  your  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  but  we  cannot  sanction  any  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains 
which  by  our  despatch  dated  the  30tli  November  1825,  para.  2 to  4,  was  augmented  to 
fifteen,  which  then  appeared  ample  for  the  supply  of  all  the  stations,  including  Mhow  since 
transferred  to  Bengal. 


(73.)  Lotter  to 
Bombay, 

28  April  1830. 


(73.)— EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  28th  April  1830. 

4.  Tiie  Table,  No.  1.*  in  the  margin  which  we  have  drawn  from  your  statements  trans- 
mitted in  pursuance  of  our  orders  of  16th  June  1824,  exhibits  the  aggregate  annual  charge 
in  this  department  from  1824-25  to  1827-28,  both  inclusive.  It  is  so  far  satisfactory  that 
the  expenses  of  the  last  three  years  are  materially  less  than  those  of  the  first  year,  but  the 
aggregate  is  still  very  large ; by  far  die  greater  portion  of  this  aggregate  charge  is  for  salaries 
and  establishments. 

5.  The 


* Table,  No.  1 . 

STATEMENT  of  Ecclesiastical  Charges  for  1825-26,  1826-27,  and  1827-1 
In  the  Year  1824-25  R'  2,88,981  2 26 

— 1825-26.  . ..  ...  2,19,286  1 98 

mage  digitised  Uv  die  lfestsTniy  ul  Soulliaruplon. I ibuny  3 ' nlG 

— 1827-28  - - - - , ' 2,2s’, 955  2 67 
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5.  I he  Table,  No.  2.*  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  hooks  of  establishments,  exhibits 

the  annual  amount  of  charges  under  the  latter  heads  from  1815  to  1827,  and  indicates  in  a Appendix  (P.) 

striking  manner  their  progressive  increase.  The  inspection  of  this  statement  sufficiently  

demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a revision  and  rigid  control  over  this  branch  of  expenditure.  * Letter  to 

10.  You  have  shown  a due  regard  to  economy  in  having  declined  to  sanction  at  present  . 0„_ 

the  erection  of  a chapel  at  Byculln,  as  well  as  in  having  substituted  the  measure  of  pur-  28  1830- 

chasing  and  fitting  up  a mess  room  at  Bliooj,  which  may  he  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 

divine  worship,  for  the  more  costly  one  of  constructing  a church  at  that  station.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  a similar  plan  might  have  been  been  adopted  in  ninny  cases,  and  the 
objects  in  view  thereby  attained  at  a comparatively  trifling  charge.  We  are  strengthened  in 
this  opinion  by  Mr.  Warden’s  minute  of  23d  January  1828,  in  which  he  says,  “We  have 
built  a church  at  Kaira  at  a charge  of  about  70,000  rupees  which  is  not  now  required  ; we 
have  built  another  at  Tannah,  estimated  at  20,000,  but  which  1ms  cost  40,000  : it  is  opened 
once  a month,  and  not  half  a dozen  people  attend.  It  is  full  time  that  we  should  adapt 
our  buildings  to  the  wants  of  the  community." 

11.  The  Table,  No.  3.f  in  the  margin  which  we  have  compiled  from  your  correspondence 
and  consultations,  shews  the  principal  disbursements  in  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  expen- 
diture 


* Table,  No.  2. 

STATEMENT  of  Chakges  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Department  under  the  Heads  of  Salaries 
and  Establishments,  from  1 S15  to  1827. 


YE  Alt. 

Salaries. 

Establishments. 

TOTAL. 

p,r  /t„„„ 

m.  1 

Per  Annum. 

Per  Annum. 

43,937 

1 4 

4,263 

3 - 

48,201 

- 4 

1816  - - - - 

68,577 

- 80 

4,263 

3 - 

72,840 

3 80 

84,777 

- 64 

4,611 

3 - 

89,388 

93,720 

3 64 

88,965 

- 64 

4,755 

- _ 

- 64 

96,665 

2 56 

5,979 

3 - 

102,645 

1 56 

101,867 
1 12,830 

2 56 

6,603 

3 - 

108,471 

1 56 

2 84 

8,667 

3 - 

121.498 

1 84 

108,103 

2 48 

14,727 

3 - 

122,831 

1 48 

92,61 1 

2 72 

20,757 

.4  - 

113,369 

1 72 

123,433 

2 48 

17,781 

3 - 

141,215 

1 48 

148,479 

3 4 

30,152 

3 - 

178,632 

2 4 

139,853 

2 64 

36,069 

3 - 

175,923 

1 64 

1827  

161,571 

2 48 

41,352 



202,923 

2 48 

f Table,  No.  3. 

STATEMENT  of  Expenses  incurred  in  the  Construction  and  Repairs  of  Churches, 
from  1818  to  1827. 


Name  of  Church. 

When 

Finished. 

Expense 
of  Erection. 

Repairs. 

TOTAL. 

REMARKS. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1823 

58,328 

- 

58,328 

Excess  above  Estimate, 

1818 

56,582 

- 

66,582 

R«  28,328. 

74,756 

74,756 

Excess  above  Estimate, 

R*  34,169,  exclusive  of 

Plate,  R»  1,400. 

30,669 

30,669 

- - This  includes  repairs 

1824 

42,509 

446 

42,955 

to  1819  only,  from  which 

45,553 

45,553 

period  R8  7,200  appear  to 

have  been  allowed  for  re- 

R» 

3,08,843 

pairs  and  establishments, 

Churches  erected  which  t 

ire  unnolioed  either  in  the 

against  which  the  receipts 

Public  or 

Ecclesiastical  Correspondence. 

N.  Concan  - - 

1825 

Daporee 

New  Church  E.~) 

Zillah,  North  of  /• 

1826 

9,091 

the  Myliee  -J 

1825 

Mhow 

1826 

8,200 

Koorkee 

1827 

8,760 

Total  - - Rs 

3,64,845 

Church  at  Co-  > 

1826 

R* 

3,82,266 
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jituve  from  1818  to  1827.  It  does  not  exhibit  the  whole  expense,  particularly  under  the 
Appendix  (P.)  heads  or  repairs  and  incidents ; but  the  aggregate  amount  even  ns  it  now  stands,  is  consider- 

especially  us  more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  entire  expenses  were  meowed  in  the  Inst 

Papers  relating  to  flve  years  of  the  statement  from  1823  to  1827. 

Ecclesiastical  12  Qf  l|,e  amount  of  this  expenditure  more  than  a lac  and  a half  has  been  expended 

Establishment.  without  having  been  reported  in  the  correspondence,  nnd  consequently  without  our  sanction ; 

there  is  no  branch  of  our  service  in  which  the  neglect  of  our  orders,  enjoining  previous 
reference  to  ns  in  all  similar  cases,  is  more  inexcusable. 

21..  You  refer  us  to  the  minutes  recorded  on  your  consultations  of  14lh  May  1828  respect- 
ing the  plan  to  be  adopted  in  building  churches,  and  you  request  that  we  will  deliberately 
decide  upon  the  principles  by  which  you  are  hereafter  to  be  guided  in  their  construction. 

25.  In  these  minutes  Mr.  Warden  was  of  opinion  that  judgment  in  the  selection  of  sUitions 
and  economy  in  the  construction  of  churches  had  both  been  hitherto  wanting,  and  that  these 
points  should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  future.  Your  President,  in  u minute  to  which  Sir 
T.  Bradford  anti  Mr.  Goodwin  subscribed,  recorded  the  following  sentiments:  “However 
adverse  to  every  unnecessary  expense,  my  mind  is  not  satisfied  that  when  we  do  erect  a place 
of  worship  we  should  reject  either  solidity  or  architectural  ornament  on  the  mere  ground  of 
saving  some  additional  expenditure.  There  are  associations  with  this  question  to  which  I 
cannot  refuse  attention.  Every  people  in  the  universe,  from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most 
civilized,  have  concurred  in  giving  solidity  as  well  as  beauty  (according  to  their  different 
tastes)  to  the  temple  or  churches  which  they  have  dedicated  to  their  Creator.  This  ever  has 
been  and  continues  the  usage  of  England,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  necessary  in  a foreign 
possession  like  India,  where  men  judge  much  by  external  appearances.  The  impression  it 
is  politic  (were  there  tio  higher  grounds)  to  make  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  of 
our  entertaining  a firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  our  religion,  is  not  likely  to  he  improved  by 
our  nclect  of  providing  suitable  plnces  for  its  exercise.  These  should  he  built  when  neces- 
sary on  the  same  plan  as  the  cantonments  or  quarters  of  the  troops  at  Matungn,  where  nil 
the  buildings  are  temporary ; nothing  cun  be  more  appropriate  than  the  neat  and  convenient, 
though  temporary  church,  but  how  ill  suited  such  a building  would  be  to  the  more  perma- 
nent public  and  private  edifices  at  Poona.” 

2(5.  We  agree  in  principle  with  your  President;  at  the  same  time  we  are  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Warden  is  correct  in  saying  that  there  has  been  a want  of  care  and  attention  in  the 
selection  of  stations  for  churches,  and  of  economy  in  their  construction.  You  must  confine 
yourselves  to  providing  for  the  real  wants  of  the  Christian  community. 

1st.  Whe.it  new  churches  or  chapels  are  absolutely  necessary  (and  we  do  not  suppose  that 
many  can  now  be  required)  you  must  take  particular  care  that  the  plan  of  their  construction 
be  adapted  to  the  intended  situation.  The  churches  at  Kaira  and  Tnnnaii  are  strong  instances 
of  excess  in  this  point.  Small  and  neat  edifices  were  all  that  would  have  been  required  in 
those  positions.  At  n great  station  Such  ns  Poona,  which  must  he  permanently  occupied  by 
us,  and  where  there  will  always  he  n considerable  number  of  Europeans,  we  admit  that  both 
beauty  and  durability  should  be  considered  in  die  construction  of  u church,  but  both  these 
objects  may  be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  much  ornament,  which  is  always  costly  and 
by  no  means  always  in  good  taste.  Beauty  in  architecture  depends  not  upon  ornament  but 
upon  hum  and  proportion,  nnd  these  in  no  respect  interfere  with  economy.  Tlte  estimates 
must  he  carefully  examined  to  see  that  everything  essential  is  included;  it  is  very  important 
to  have  estimates  that  can  be  relied  on,  and  we  think,  with  reasonable  attention,  this  point 
may  be  secured ; and  we  especially  direct  that  no  new  edifice  of  this  class  be  commenced 
without  our  previous  sanction,  and  that  the  plan  be  sent  to  us  with  the  estimate. 

2dly.  At  out-stations  and  wherever  regularly  constructed  churches  are  not  absolutely 
required,  you  will,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  convert  to  that  purpose  any  suitable  unoccupied 
buildings, 

(74.) — EXTRACT  ECCLESIASTICAL  LETTER  from  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  20th  January  1830. 

(74.)  Letter  from  IN  the  7th  paragraph  of  our  despatch  of  the  17th  of  October  1828,  we  brought  to  your 

Bombay,  honourable  Court’s  notice,  the  vacancies  occasioned  in  the  chaplaincies  under  this  presidency, 

20  Jan.  1830.  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Denhmn  and  the  promotion  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson 

to  the  archdeaconry  of  Madras;  and  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of 
this  archdeaconry  afforded  a wide  field  of  labour  for  an  addition  of  at  least  two  chaplains  to 
the  establishment. 

3.  The  acting  archdeacon  lias  again  adverted  to  this  subject,  stating,  that  out  of  the 
number  of  15  chaplains  for  this  presidency,  as  fixed  in  your  honourable  Court’s  letter  of  the 
30th  of  November  1825,  there  are  two  chaplains  absent  on  sick  certificate,  besides  the  two 
vacancies  above  noticed,  while  there  are  only  71  present  performing  their  duties,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  some  stations  are  without  the  services  of  a chaplain,  such  as  Malliguum  and 
Singapore;  and  others  are  only  occasionally  visited  by  chaplains  who  are  stationed  in  the 
same  district,  as  in  the  case  of  Barodn  mid  Ahmednuggur. 

4.  In  the  reduced  number  of  chaplains,  the  acting  archdeacon  observes,  should  any 
individual  now  performing  duty  he  obliged  to  be  alisenl  on  account  of  sickness,  or  should 
any  chaplain  who  may  be  entitled  to  his  furlough,  which  is  the  case  witli  several,  be  allowed 
to  take  it,  then  some  large  station  would  be  left  without  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
ordinances  of  religion. 

5.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  acting  archdeacon  has  recommended  to  us  the  import- 

PriWfSft  l$Wipg  up  the 
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present  vacancies,  and  of  so  increasing  the  number  of  chaplains  on  this  establishment  i 
meet  the  casualties  which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  occur.  Appendix  (P.) 

6.  In  recommending  these  suggestions  to  the  attention  of  your  honourable  Court,  we  beg  

to  inform  you  that  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  being  placed  under  this  Government,  (74.)  Letter 
lias  occasioned  a call  for  another  clergyman.  from  Bombay, 

20  Jan.  1830. 


(75.) — LETTER  from  Rev.  Thomas  Carr,  acting  Archdeacon  of  Bombay,  to  the  Governor 
in  Council,  &c.  &e.  &c..  dated  November  10th,  1831,  (enclosed  in  Letter  from  the 
Bombay  Governor,  dated  January  4th,  1832.) 

My  Lord, 

The  insufficiency  of  the  present  number  of  chaplains  upon  this  establishment,  has  been  (73.)  Letter  from 
already  submitted  to  the  attention  of  Government,  and  the  recommendation  of  an  increase  ActitigArcluleacon 
to  our  number  has  been  favourably  received;  on  a late  occasion  your  Lordship  in  Council  o! 'Bombay, 
was  pleased  to  inform  me,  that  the  subject  should  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  honourable  10  Nov.  7831. 
the  Court  of  Directors;  as  the  honourable  Court  may  wish,  before  making  any  alteration, 
to  have  a statement  of  the  present  disposition  of  our  establishment,  and  to  have  the  de- 
ficiency pointed  out,  I trust  that  I shall  be  excused  in  bringing  the  subject  before  your 
Lordship  nt  length. 

2.  The  number  of  chaplains  allowed  to  the  Bombay  establishment  is  15;  it  was  of  course 
supposed  that  if  all  were  in  India  this  was  not  a greater  number  than  was  required  to  perform 
ecclesiastical  ministrations  for  the  European  population  dispersed  throughout  this  presidency; 
from  the  above  number,  however,  those  who  tire  absent  from  sickness  and  on  furlough,  inde- 
pendent of  the  vacancies  caused  by  death,  must  necessarily  be  deducted.  At  present  five 
must  be  deducted  on  account  of  casualties;  two  (Rev.  j,  Gray  and  Rev.  A.  Campbell) 
have  been  removed  by  death;  two  (Rev.  F.  Webber  and  Rev.  C.  W.  North)  are  absent  on 
sick  certificate;  and  one  (the  Rev.  F..  Mninunring)  is  nbsent  on  furlough  ; hence  the  number 
actually  performing  duty  is  only  ten. 

3.  The  number  of  stations  under  this  presidency  at  which  it  is  desirable  n clergyman 
should  be  resident  is  20,  viz. — 


NUMBER 

STATIONS. 

of 

REMARKS. 

Europeans. 

1.  St.Tliomas'schurch, 

- - The  congregation  consists  of  the 

Bombay. 

society,  civil,  military,  mercantile,  and 
other  residents  of  Bombay. 

2.  Bombay  Garrison  - 

Rev.  H.  Jeffreys 

- - The  garrison  chaplain  is  also  junior 
Presidency  chaplain 

3.  Colabnh,  with  Bom- 

- 

- - The  station  of  a King’s  regiment, 

bay  harbour. 

together  with  a numerous  European 
society. 

4.  ByeuUak 

(New  Church.) 

Vacant  - 

- - The  residence  of  a large  portion  of 
the  European  society,  and  three  miles 
from  St.  Thomas’s  Church. 

1,860 

667 

[Three  chaplains  have  hitherto  been 

(5.  Kirkec 

Rev.  D.  Young  - - 

/ assigned"  to  these  stations. 

7.  Ahmodnuggur 

Rev.  A.  Goodo  - 

- - The  chaplain  is  resident  at  this 

8.  Malcolm  Both 

Rev.  S.  Payno  - 

70  to  100 

station  from  October  to  June. 

9.  Dapooree 

- ditto  - 

22 

- - The  chaplain  is  resident  here  from 
June  to  October,  and  at  oilier  times 
visits  the  station  from  Malcolm  Petli. 

10.  Deesali 

Rev.  C.  Jackson  - - 

1,014 

11.  Ahniedabad  - 

Rev.  It.  Y-  Keays 

12.  Bavoda 

(appointed.) 
- ditto  - 

38 

- - The  chaplain  visits  this  station  once 
in  two  mouths. 

18.  Tannali  - 

Rov.  H.  Jeffreys 

60 

- - The  chaplain  visits  this  station  once 
a month. 

843 

- - The  chaplain  of  Belgaum  visits 

15.  Darwar 

- ditto  - 

30 

this  station  once  a month. 

16.  Surat 

Vacant  - 

30 

17.  Sholapore  - 

Vacant 

18.  Bkooj 

19.  Malligaum 

Vacant  - - - 

Rev.  A.  Goode  - 

54 

- - TkecliapIninofAhmedniiggiir visits 
this  station  once  iu  two  mouths,  a 
distance  of  115  miles. 

20.  Raj  cote  - • - 

Vacant  - - 

! 

30 

In  the  above  statement,  four  chaplains  are  assigned  to  the  islands  of  Bombay  ami  Culaba, 
in  cnnlbrniitv  with  the  opinion  of  the  late -Bishop,  Dr.  Turner. 

(■145. — -I.)  5 nt  2 I hog 
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I be.tr  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lordship  in  Council,  that  it  is  mast 
desirable  that  nt  each  of  the  nbove  stations  a clergyman  should  always  be  resident,  not 
merely  that  the  Sabbath  may  be  observed  by  the  regular  performance  of  divine  service,  that 
the  sacraments  may  be  duly  administered  and  the  sick  be  visited,  but  that  be  may  promote 
and  superintend,  as  far  ns  may  be  practicable,  measures  for  the  instruction  and  moral  im- 
proveinent  of  the  youth  and  natives  of  the  place,  and  that  his  influence  may  be  felt  in  the 
European  society  of  the  station.  ... 

f>.  To  the  above  stations  I ought  to  add  the  following  minor  stations  which  would  fall 
within  the  district  of  some  one  of  the  resident  chaplains  above  proposed,  and  which  thus 
render  them  more  important. 

Severndroog  and  Rutnaliglierrie  can  be  nttnehed  to  Dapooree ; Seroor  can  be  attached 
to  the  chaplain  of  Poona  or  Ahmed  nuggur;  Sattorah  enn  he  attached  to  Malcolm  Petli; 
Brooch  can  be  attached  to  Surat;  Kulladghee  can  be  attached  to  Belgaum  or  Dnrwnr; 
Ilursole  enn  be  attached  to  Alimedabad;  Dhoolin  can  be  attached  to  Malliguum ; Ehewndy 
can  be  attached  to  Tunnali ; Phoulshire  can  be  attached  to  Kirkee. 

G.  Tlie  number  of  Europeans  mentioned  in  the  statement,  consists  merely  of  those  who 
are  in  the  regular  civil  nnd  military  service,  with  their  families,  but  it  is  necessary  in  speaking 
of  those  for  whom  religious  instruction  is  to  be  provided,  to  add  several  persons,  Indo-Britons 
nnd  others,  who  are  employed  ns  draftsmen,  writers,  apothecaries,  and  ns  their  assistants, 
with  the  families  of  such  persons;  many  of  these  are  Protestants,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  provide  them  with  religious  instruction,  for  upon  this  provision  must  necessarily  depend 
their  character  and  habits;  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  press  upon  the  attention  ol  Govern- 
ment, that  this  class  of  persons  is  becoming  every  year  both  more  numerous,  oud  of  more 
serious  interest  in  India. 

7.  It  is  highly  gratifying  in  calling  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  in  Council  to  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  to  notice  the  increase  of  religion  among  Europeans  of  all  classes: 
our  late  much  lamented  diocesan  observed  that  in  his  visitation  of  this  extensive  diocese,  lie 
had  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  at  nearly  every  station  where  there  were  Europeans, 
some  who,  alive  to  the  importance  of  religion,  were  most  anxious  for  the  regular  opportunities 
ol'  attending  public  worship  nnd  desirous  of  promoting  the  education  and  improvement  of 
those  about  them ; your  Lordship  in  Council  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  under  this 
Government  there  is  a full  proportion  of  such  persons,  particularly  in  the  younger  branches 
of  the  community.  The  circumstances  of  such  persons  afford  an  additional  reason  for 
making  an  increase  to  the  number  of  those  who  shall  afford  religious  instruction;  for  without 
a wish  to  interfere  with  the  particular  tenets  of  any  one,  I submit  that  the  appointment  is 
desirable  of  a sufficient  number  of  ministers  to  secure  the  regular  performance  of  public 
worship  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  exercise  their  influence  in  regulating  principles,  which  in  young 
persons  when  left  to  their  own  operation,  often  lead  to  schisms  of  very  great  importance. 

8.  In  order  to  afford  to  the  European  community  of  this  presidency  the  regular  means  of 
religions  instruction,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  assist  in  conducting  the 
charitable  null  other  institutions  which  exist,  I beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your 
Lordship  in  Council,  that  at  least  20  chaplains  should  always  he  within  this  presidency,  able 
to  take  their  duties;  and  as  a reference  to  the  experience  of  past  years  will  show,  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  chaplains  fixed  for  the  establishment,  has  usually  been  absent  from 
sickness  or  other  causes,  I submit  that  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  exigencies,  and, 
therefore,  that  not  less  than  25  chaplains  should  be  allowed  for  Lliis  presidency. 

Bombay,  10  Nov.  1831.  I have  the  honor  to  remain,  &c. 

(signed)  1 ho'  Carr , acting  Archdeacon. 


(76.) — Minute  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Governor. 

(76).  Minutes  of  I'1'  l|as  always  been  to  me  a subject  of  great  pain  since  my  arrival  in  India,  when  the 
Lord  Clare  insufficiency  of  the  present  number  of  chaplains  in  this  presidency  has  been  brought  to  my 

and  the Members  notice,  anti  no  time  should  lie  lost  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  honourable  the  Court  to  it, 
of  Council.  and  this  simple  and  dear  statement  of  the  acting  archdeacon's  in  which  1 entirely  occur,  will 

explain  far  better  than  I can  do,  the  want  of  chaplains  of  which  the  Christian  community 
in  this  presidency  has  so  much  reason  to  complain. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  at  this  moment  there  are  upwards  of  300  Christians  at  Surat, 
Sholnpore,  Bliooj  and  Rnjeote,  who  are  altogether  deprived  of  even  an  occasional  visit  from 
a minister  of  the  Gospel,  independent  of  the  number  at  the  minor  stations,  who  at  long 
intervals  may  sometimes  hear  divine  service  performed  by  n clergyman.  I am  well  aware,  on 
financial  grounds,  of  the  inexpediency  of  adding  one  rupee  unnecessarily  to  the  public 
expenditure,  but  when  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Christian  community  urc  brought  before 
me  so  forcibly,  I (eel  that  1 should  be  wanting  in  duty,  if  I did  not  most  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  Court  to  this  important  subject,  and  express  my  decided  opinion 
that  even  setting  aside  all  higher  considerations,  it  is  bad  policy  in  any  country,  nnd  more 
particulury  in  India,  where  our  influence  is  altogether  derived  Irom  an  opinion  of  our  supe- 
rior worth  and  excellence,  to  let  the  natives  who  are  so  scrupulous  in  their  own  religious 
observances,  see  that  so  many  of  their  masters  have  no  opportunity  given  them  of  attending 
even  to  the  outward  form  of  the  religion  they  profess. 

(signed)  Clare. 
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Minute  of  Mr.  Homer. 


I most  fully,  and  cordially  agree  in  these  sentiments ; a misplaced  frugality  in  our  eccle- 
siastical establishments  should  he  as  carefully  avoided  as  improvident  expenditure  in  other 
brauches  of  the  public  service.  , . , , , _ 

(signed)  J.  Homer. 

Minute  of  Mr.  Newnham. 


Appendix  (P.) 

(7G.)  Minutes  of 
Lord  Clare  and 
the  Members  of 
Council. 


1 beg  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  remarks  recorded  on  this  occasion  by  ou 
President  and  Mr.  ltomer.  , . ..  r„  4T 

(signed)  W,  Newnham. 


Minute  of  Mr.  Sutherland. 

I ENTIRELY  agree  in  all  that  has  been  proposed,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  community  by  a proper  church  establishment  in  India,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience ; the  number  of  minsters  of  the  Gospel  were  few  in  early  times,  and  during  the  course 
of  my  service  they  have  been  much  increased,  with  the  very  best  effect  in  a moral  and 
religious  point  efview.  (signed)  J.  Sutler  land. 


(77.) — STATEMENT  of  Expenses  incurred  in  building,  &c.  Churches  in  India,  and 
of  the  Number  of  some  of  the  Congregations. 

No.  1.— BENGAL. 

STATEMENT  of  Expenses  incurred  under  the  Orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  (77.)  Statement  of 
(subsequent  to  the  Institution  in  1814  of  a Bishop’s  See  at  Calcutta ) for  the  Construction,  cxponscs  incurred 
Repair  and  Alteration,  and  for  the  Establishments  for  maintaining  Buildings  appropriated  building,  &c. 

to  Divine  Service,  according  to  the  Form  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  February  lur  m ” ,a' 
1831  inclusive. 


NAME  or  STATION  of  CHURCH,  Sec. 

Expenditure  for 
Construction,  &c. 
to  Fob.  1831. 

Monthly  Allowance  of 
Establishment  to 
Oft.  1828. 

Presidency  : 

St.  John’s,  the  Cathedral  - 

2,345  - - 

60  - - 

The  Old  or  Mission  Church 

0,000  - - 

— 

St  Peter’s  church  - 

1,15,149  14  7 

148  - - 

St.  James’s  church  - - - - 

63,005  14  1 

273  - - 

Room  in  general  hospital  - 

12,038  14  - 

— 

European  barracks.  Fort  William 

175  - - 

— 

Out  Stations: 

Church  at  Cawnpove  - 

60,409  5 9 

— 

11,601  9 7 

5 — — 

14,824  14  11 

56  - - 

58,444  3 4 

218  - - 

28,793  12  11 

— 

54,697  3 10 

114  - - 

Nomillah  - - - 

24,255  6 8 

— 

Howrah  - - - 

4,585  - - 

167  4 - 

Mhow  - 

502  13  6 

— 

Nagpore  - - - - 

99  10  4 

— 

Futtyglmr  - 

Burdwnn  - - - 

— 

Gorruckpore  - 

1,200  - - 

40  - - 

Gliazeepore  - - 

26,478  8 5 

61  - - 

Dinaporc  ... 

— 

— 

1,910  - - 

62  - - 

Cuttack  - - - 

5,444  7 - 

14  - - 

Chunar  - 

- 

Bprhampore  - - 

- 

Nusseerabad 

— 

Ditto,  New  Church  - - 

5,153  - - 

— 

Chinsurah  - 

4,654  13  1 

- 

1,354  - 4 

Neemuch  ... 

302  14  - 

— 

Moradtibud  - - - 

1,083  - - 

— 

Iiogleporc  - 

200  - - 

— 

— * 

78  - - 

— 

Allvghur  - - - - 

16  9 3 

— 

Total  - 

5,73,176  15  4 

1,829  4 - 
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Appendix  (P.)  the  Institution  of  a Bishopric  at  Calcutta  in  1814  to  1828. 


Papers  relating  to 

Ecclesiastical 

Establishment. 


1.  On  account  of  the  Church : 

Grant  of  a piece  of  ground  for  building  the  church  on,  valued  at  K,  30,000. 

Grant  in  aid  of  the  subscriptions  ot  individuals  towards  building  the  church, 
R*  100,000. 

Further  grant  in  aid  of  building  the  church,  R8  1,064.  7.  6. 

Allowance  of  Rs  250  per  month,  for  a temporary  place  of  worship  during  the  building 
of  the  church. 

Temporary  Allowance  of  R 234  per  month  for  establishment  for  the  church. 

Loan  granted  to  the  Kirk  Session  R'  80,000,  at  6 per  cent.,  (Recovered.  See  Letter 
from  28  February  1828.) 

2.  On  account  of  Ministers : 

Senior  appointment,  salary  S“  R8  1,077.  9.  5.  per  month. 

Additional  appointment,  salary  S“  R'  790.  3.  6.  per  month. 


In  a RETURN  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  dated  the  18th  May  1830,  (recorded  on  the 
Bengal  Ecclesiastical  Consultations  of  25th  May  1830,  No.  2.)  the  following  are  stated  to 
be  the  Congregations  of  the  following  Churches  under  the  Bengal  Presidency. 


STATIONS. 

CIVIL. 

MILITARY. 

Two  Chaplains  - - 

Cathedral,  varying  from 
1,047  to  357  - 

650 

Old  Church 

400 

— 

St.  James’s 

260 

— 

Fort  Church 

84 

210 

Dum  Dum 

. 

700 

The  Archdeacon,  acting 

Barrackpore 

12 

90 

Chinsurah 

144 

310 

Berhampore 

- 

275 

( 

Dacca  ... 

20 

Chittagong 

12 

Under  one  Chaplain  - 4 

Jelalpore  - 

8 

uncertain. 

Mymensing 

8 

Tipperah  or  Barrisal  - 

15 

| 

Benares  or  Secrole 

100 

35 

J 

Chunar  - 

250 



Ditto  - 1 

Merzapore 

30 

— 

l 

Jaunpore  - - - 

40 

— 

1 

Patna 

50 



Ditto  - - \ 

Muzzuferpore  - 

24 

— 

\ 

. Gyah  - 

12 

— 

Dinapore 

uncertain. 

320 

Allahabad  - 

20 

80 

Ditto  - - | 

\ Ghazeepore 

uncertain. 

380 

[ Buxar 

15 

75 

Saugor  - - 

40 

116 

Agra  - 

750 

Ditto  - - . 

Muttra  - 

- 

100 

Allygliur 

- 

60 

Etawah 

. 

20 

' Bareilly 

60 

Almorah 

- 

35 

Ditto  - - 

Havilbaugh  - 

15 

Moradabad  - - 

... 

30 

Shajehanpore 

- 

30 

Ditto  - - ■ 

Delhi  - 

22 

34 

Rajapore 

- 

88 

Meerut  - 

108 

1,530 

Nusseerabad 

60 

Cawnpore 

377 

1,667 

f Kurnaul 

_ 

Ditto  - - • 

! Loodinnah 

50 

(Hanse  - • - 

80 

Mhow 

. 

210 

Cuttack  - - - 

— 

— 

1 he  returns  of  the  congregations  attending  the  churches  at  Nccmuch,  Boglepore,  Cuttack, 
Butty ghuT,  Saugor,  Hourah,  and  the  cliapcl  at  the  European  Barracks  are  not  given. 

Memorandum. — Front  the  ecclesiastical  consullalions  of  the  25th  May  1830,  it  appears  that 
St.  I elers  chnrcli  (included  in  the  former  statement)  has  cost  11'  1,20,000.  The  church  is 
now  in  a ruinous  state.  The  expense  of  repairing  theroofhas  been  estimated  at  It8  4,332,  of 

' No.  2.— MADRAS. 
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No.  2.— MADRAS.  

STATEMENT  jsf  Expenses  incurred  in  the  Construction,  Alteration,  Repair,  and  Appendix  (P.) 


Fitting-lip  of  Edifices  used  as  Places  of  Public  Worship,  as  they  appear  in  or  are 
connected  with  the  correspondence,  from  1813  to  June  1832. 


NAME  OF  CHUltCII  AND  EXPENSES. 


Construction,  including  steeple  and  additions  ) 
to  original  plan  - - - - J 

► R»l, 45,981 

2 

Engineer's  commission 

- 11,676 

- 

Ground  for  site  - 

21,000 

_ 

Contingencies  for  12  months  - 

4,512 

- 

Clock  for  the  church  - - 

2,780 

— 

Repairs  - 

1,327 

14 

(77-)  Statement  of 
expenses  incurred 
in  building,  &c. 
Churches  in  India. 


Scotch  Church : 

Temporary  accommodation  for 
Expense  of  site  - - - 

Expense  of  construction,  including  Major  \ 

De  Havillaud's  commission  - - j 

Purchase  of  a piece  of  ground  contiguous 
Altering  ceiling 

Leaden  pipes  ancl  other  charges  - 
Repairs  - 

Church  for  Native  Christians  in  Black  Town: 
Estimate  - - - 

Indemnification  to  the  Missionary  Society  ~| 
for  their  expenses  on  account  of  the  > 
supposed  building  - - - J 

Additional  estimate  - 
Repairs  and  additions  - 
Alterations  - - - - 

Church  ut  St.  Thomas’s  Mount : 

Expense  limited  by  Court  to 
Excess,  as  sanctioned  by  Court 

Church  at  Vipery: 

Advance  in  aid  and  engineer’s  commission 
Repairs  - 

Church  built  by  Mr.  Spring  at  Tellichcrry  : 
Expense,  including  a wall  round  tlie  » 
burying-ground  - - - 1 

Mosulipatam  Chapel,  the  gift  of  Major  Pater : 

Major  Cotgrave’s  claim  - “ 

Trichinopoly  Church: 

Repairs  - 

In  further  - - - ” . " 

Enlargement  in  the  burial-ground  and  lm-  \ _ 
provements  in  the  church  - - J 

Gallery  for  on  organ  - 

Dr.  Swartz,  Mission  Church  at  Trichinopoly : 
Repairs  - 

St.  Mary’s  Church : 

Accommodation  for  the  Governor  and  family  - 
Improvements  and  additions  - 

Secunderabad  Church : 

Enlargement  of  “ 

Furniture,  Lamps,  &c. 

Kamptee  (built  for  800  souls)  New  Church 
Quilon  New  Church  - 
Palaveram  ditto  - " 


5,250  - - 
16,443  - - 
1,92,794  3 3 
2,406  - - 
4,500  - - 
367  14  8 
2,101  8 - 


17,100  15 

7,934  6 

4,161  15 
697  4 
1,611  15 


35.000 

10.000 


22,900  - - 
730  - - 


8.080  5 - 

8,707  7 4 
2,711  - - 
2,940  17  11 
1,158  2 3 

7.080  4 6 


319  - 
9,544  - 


2,23,862  9 11 


31,506  8 8 


23,630  - 

4,000  - 

8.080  5 

15,517  11 

7.080  4 


13,774  10 
1,997  5 
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Brought  forward 
Vellore  (to  accommodate  390),  by  the  appropriation  of  the  hos- 
pital to  a place  of  worship,  and  increase  rendered  thereby 
necessary  to  the  Cantonment  Hospital 
Tripassore  New  Church  - - - - - 

Poonamallee  ditto  - - 

Pulicat  ditto  ------ 

Cuddalore  Mission  Church  Repairs  - 
Ditto  Roman  Catholic  ditto  - - - - 

Neelgherry  Hills,  (exclusive  of  furniture  and  repairs  required  ) 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  building)  - - - J’ 

Total  - - 


Rupees. 

6,20,250  12  2 
865  - 9 

1,987  2 4 
494  10  8 
958  7 5 
582  2 4 
430  1 - 
20,190  - . 


6,45,758  4 8 


(No.  3.) — BOMBAY,  from  1813  to  June  1832. 


NAME  OP  CHURCH  AND  EXPENSES. 


TOTAL  EXPENSE. 


- R' 20,000  - 

- 30,000  - 


50,952  - 59 


45,354 

7,618 

4,311 

4,869 


Surat : 

First  estimate  - 
Second  ditto  - 

Amount  of  executive  engineer’s  account 
Ditto  of  collector’s  account,  exhibiting  the  1 
entire  charge  - - - - J 

Scotch  Church : 

Completion  mentioned  at  an  expense  of  - 
Erection  of  a steeple  - - 

Iron  railing,  and  Bibles  sent  from  England 
Repairs  - 
Col  aha : 

First  estimate  - - - - - 

Second  ditto  - - - 

Expense  limited  by  Court  to  about 
Kaira : 

First  estimate  - 

Second  ditto  - - - 

Actual  expense  - 
Plate  for  the  church  - 
St.  Thomas’s  Church : 

Lead  rooting  sent  from  England 
Chandeliers  from  ditto  - 
Repairs  for  three  years  from  Sept.  1816  to  ‘ 
Sept.  1819  - 

Annual  allowance  for  repairs  and  establish- 
ment from  1819,  fixed  at  R"  7,200  pei- 
ne n urn,  averaging  about  R“2,000  per  annum 
for  the  former,  against  which  expense  the 
receipts  from  private  pews  is  to  be  set 
For  the  erection  of  pews 

Poona : 

Erection  sanctioned  at 


Actual  expense  - 
Repairs  - 
Tannnh : 

Proposal  to  convert  an  unoccupied  barrack  1 
into  a chapel,  at  the  charge  of  - - j M00 

Chapel  since  erected,  at  an  expense  of  - 


58,328  - 46 


25,000 

40,587 


13,031 

3,451 


say  30,000  - 


74,756  1 83 

1,403  3 82 


30,669  - - 


42,509  - 
446  - 


Carried  forward  - I . 3,45,819  3 33 
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NAME  OF  CHURCH  AND  EXPENSES. 


Brought  forward  - - - 

The  following  Churches  have  been  erected  without  advising 


the  Court : 

In  the  N.  Concan  -----  14,348  - - 

At  Dapooree,  at  a charge  of  - - - - 9,012  - - 

New  church  E.  Zillah,  North  of  the  Meyheo  - 9,091  2 41 

Church  at  Baroda  -----  11,591  3 85 

At  Mhow  -------  8,200  - - 

Kirkec  -------  3,760  — — 


Additional. 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Colaba,  estimated  expense 
N.  E.  de  Esperanca  at  Bombay : repairs  - 
N.  S.  dos  Remedies  at  Bassein  ditto  - - - - - 

MaUigaum  church  - - ditto  - 

Bhooj  new  church  --------- 

Appropriation  of  the  Aurora  aa  a floating  church,  value  at 
Byculla  (exclusive  of  17,000  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants, "1 
’ and  1 0,000  by  the  Education  Committee)  in  shares  of  R'  500  j> 
each,  calculated  to  pay  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum J 
Belgaum  new  church  -------- 

Total  - 


TOTAL  EXPENSE. 


Appendix  (P.) 

Rupees.  (77-)  Statement  of 

expenses  incurred 
3,45,818  3 33  j?b>»ildiug  &c. 

Churches  in  India. 


56,003 

2 

26 

4,01,822 

1 

59 

17,421 

_ 

_ 

4,000 

- 

— 

300 

— 

— 

10 

3 

7 

7,000 

- 

- 

5,500 

- 

“ 

10,000 

- 

- 

5,000 

- 

- 

4,51,054 

66 
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INDEX 


TO 

I. — Public. 


N.B. — In  the  following  Index,  Rep.  refers  to  the  Report ; the  Figures  following  the  Names  to  the 
page  of  Evidence ; App.  p.  to  the  page  of  the  Appendix,  and  par.  to  paragraphs. 


ACCOUNTANTS  Department..  Particulars  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  depart- 
ment at  the  Board  of  Control,  Jones  202. 

Addisambe  Seminary.  Regulations  for  the  government  of,  subjected  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  Auber  5,  Courtenay  290. 

Sec  also  Military  Colleges. 

Adjmere.  See  Rajpootana. 

Administration  of  Justice.  See  Courts  of  Justice.  Judicial  Department. 

Administrators.  See  East  Indians. 

Ages.  See  Civil  Servants.  Ilaileybury  College. 

Agra  Colleqe.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 

A pp.  p.  408-135 Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department) 

to  Governor-general,  dated  5th  Sept.  1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  489 The  like 

dated  29  Sept.  1830,  App.  p.  494,  par.  7 'The  like  dated  24  August  1831,  App. 

p.  499,  par.  10 The  like  dated  24  Oct.  1832,  Ap>p.  p.  499,  par.  2. 

A gricultural  Implements.  See  Husbandry  Implements. 

Ahmedabad.  State  of  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  422. 

Ahmcdnuggur.  State  of  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  429. 

Allahabad  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App 
p.  440. 


Alleppi.  See  Syrian  Christians. 

Allowances.  See  Civil  Service.  Salaries. 

Aqueducts.  Benefits  that  would  arise  from  opening  aqueducts,  and  gratitude  of  the  natives, 
Macan  1432,  1433. 

American  Missionaries.  See  Bombay  American  Missiona/i'ics. 

American  Schools.  See  Bombay. 

Amherst,  Lord.  See  Press  in  India. 

Anglo-Indians.  See  East  Indians.  Half-Castes.  Indo-Bmtains. 

Anglo-Indian  College.  See  Calcutta  Anglo-Indian  College. 

Annuity  Funds.  Observations  as  to  Warden,  App.  p.  272,  par.  18,  19. 

Appeals.  See  Judges. 

Appointments.  See  Civil  Servants.  Patronage.  Writers. 

Archdeacons.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Arcot,  Northern  Division.  Number  of  colleges  and  schools,  and  how  supported,  Fisher, 

App.  p.  414 Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Arcot,  Southern  Division,  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 
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Army.  Plan  for  the  admission  of  natives  to  high  rank  in,  Warden,  App.  p.  277,  par.  43. 
See  English  Language,  Government  of  India,  3.  Lieutenant-governors.  Press  in 
India. 

Auber,  Pete/r.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Constitution  of  the  Home  Government,  -4 

Historical  account  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Company,  and  periods  of  legislative  inter- 
ference, 5 Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  1784,  and  powers  with 

which  they  were  invested ; separation  of  the  Territorial  and  Commercial  Branches  in 
1813,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Haileybury  College  and  Addiscombe  Semi- 
nary subjected  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  5 F unctions  exercised  by  the  Court 

of  Proprietors,  6 The  Act  of  1793  repeated  Act  of  17S4,  investing  the  Board  with 

power  of  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  7 Functions  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, 8-18 Method  of  declaring  the  dividend,  19-22 Court  of  Proprietors 

virtually  excluded  from  substantial  interference,  23-25 Constitution  of  the  Court  of 

Directors,  and  their  functions  and  qualifications,  27,  29 Division  into  Committees  of 

Correspondence,  Buying  and  Warehouses,  and  Shipping  ; manner  of  appointment  and 

functions,  30-34 Members  can  only  arrive  at  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  by 

gradation,  35 Method  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  36,  37 

Means  of  Directors  of  acquiring  information,  38—46 Knowledge  necessary  to  be 

acquired  by  the  chairman  of  a committee,  47-49- Election  of  annual  directors,  and 

reasons  for  it,  50-57 Director  never  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 

within  the  first  year  of  his  election,  58 Course  adopted  in  preparing  answers  to 

despatches  from  India  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  59-70 

Powers  of  the  Court,  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Board,  with  regard  to 

appointments  to  offices,  71 Further  examination  as  to  patronage,  72-83 Exami- 

nation as  to  sale  of  patronage,  84-98. 

Examination  as  to  qualifications  of  writers;  upon  making  the  appointment  subject  to 

competition,  and  upon  appointments  by  the  London  Board,  99-116 Time  taken  in 

answering  despatches,  117-122 Constitution  of  the  Secret  Committee,  126-132 

Amount  of  salaries  and  establishments  of  the  Seoretary’s-ofiice,  133—1 37 Reductions 

in  the  Secretary 's-offree,  139 Arrangement  of  the  establishment  in  1815,  140, 141 

Total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Company,  and  charge  thereof,  1 42 

Creation  of  the  Examiner’s-oftice,  143 Salaries  and  establishment  thereof,  145-151 

Annual  expenditure  of  the  office  of  military  secretary,  152, 153 Amount  of  the 

three  secretaries;  the  secretary,  the  examiner,  and  military  secretary,  154 At  what 

time  superannuations  granted,  155 Voluminous  mass  incidental  to  Tndin.ii  corres- 
pondence, 156 Extent  of  the  duties  between  the  India  House  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, 156-158 In  what  manner  business  might  be  decreased,  and  dispatch 

introduced,  159. 

Agreement  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  upon  the 

necessity  of  vesting  the  government  of  India  primarily  in  the  Home  authorities,  1 60 

Difference  in  the  currencies  are  easily  calculated,  161,  162 Manner  of  appointing 

chairman  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  1 63-1 69 Jealousy  of  Par- 
liament in  giving  too  much  power  to  local  authorities  in  India,  170 Powers  of  the 

Governor-general  might  be  extended,  171 Constitution  of  the  local  governments  of 

Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  172 Powers  of  the  Governor-general  over  the  other 

Presidencies,  and  over  his  own  councillors,  173-177 Authority  of  captain-general 

combined  with  governor-general  was  conferred  upon  the  Marquis  Wellesley  only;  extra 

powers  which  such  an  appointment  gives,  179-182 Qualifications  necessary  for  a 

councillor,  178 Regulations  for  the  government  of  India,  and  manner  of  making 

them  operative,  183—185,  188,  189 Suggestions  by  committees  appointed  by  the 

Governor-general  for  revising  the  several  establishments  in  India,  186-187. 

[Second  Examination.]  — F urther  examination  upon  the  respective  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors,  with  respect  to  despatches,  and  upon  the  delay  be- 
tween them,  1250-1275 Instances  in  which  the  Crown,  through  the  President,  has 

refused  to  sanction  appointments  of  governors  and  commanders-in-chief,  1276-1282 

Extracts  from  speeches  of  different  statesmen  from  1772 — 1813,  showing  how  far  the 

government  of  India  is  vested  in  the  Court,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  1283 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Board,  it  has  taken  the  most  minute  interest  in  every 

matter  falling  within  its  province,  1284,  1285 The  Court  desire  the  employment  of 

natives  equally  with  the  Board,  but  not  so  precipitately,  1 2SG Powers  of  the  Secret 

Committee  with  regard  to  despatches,  1289-1293,  1296-1301 Constitution  of  the 

Secret  Commercial  Committee,  1293—1295 Committee  of  Correspondence  not  chiefly 

nautical  members,  1302,  1303. 

Comparison  of  the  business  at  the  India  House  to  that  of  several  departments  of  the 
State,  1303, 1304 Examination  upon  the  Company’s  shipping,  then-  costs  and  equip- 
ments, 1304-1 309 Knowledge  acquired  by  certain  eminent  Directors  by  passing  pro- 
gressively through  the  different  committees,  1306 Greater  portion  of  men  of  eminence  in 

India  have  attained  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 1 310-131 3 Practice  oftheBoard 

and  Court  as  to  licensing  parties  going  to  India,  1 31 4-1 324 Evils  attending  strangers 

going  out  with  high  functionaries,]  321—1324 Treatieswitli  nativeprinces  provide  that 

no  European  shall  reside  in  their  States  without  permission,  1325 Disadvantages  that 

would  arise  by  transferring  patronage  to  public  bodies,  or  a Secretary  of  State,  1326,  1338, 
r,rirHcr]?3r?ip?TiiPi14H£^,]<?_f  ihcrc)n;sing  thi!\pictibi#agbrfkltoGi'dbmj  _l^r27&^-^Wuidbe:rt  of  appoint- 
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Aubcr,  Peter.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.) — continued. 

inents  to  writerships  by  the  College  and  London  Board, 1 328 Number  of  applications  to 

tkeCourtfor  appointments  by  the  public  since  1813 ; 1329 Disadvantages  of  allowing 

the  Governor-general  to  regulate  the  amount  of  patronage,  1330-1333 Beneficial 

effects  of  the  Board  regulating  it,  1334-1337 Disadvantages  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment being  in  one  body,  1340, 1341 Superior  qualifications  of  proprietors  of  India 

stock  for  the  choice  of  Directors,  1342,  1343 Inducements  to  men  of  capital  to  be- 
come purchasers  of  India  stock,  1344-1346 Duties  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  are 

abridged,  1347,  1348 Number  of  regulations  passed  in  the  three  Presidencies  from 

1793-1830,  ami  comparison  with  Acts  of  Parliament  in  this  country,  1349 Different 

classes  of  regulations  and  proceedings  for  rendering  them  valid,  135  0 Opinion  against 

the  formation  of  a legislative  council,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  defining  the  powers  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  1351. 

[Third  Examination.] — Explanation  with  regard  to  the  receipt  of  certain  letters  from 

India,  and  the  answer  to  them,  1520 Ages  at  which  young  men  should  go  out  to 

India,  1521-1523 Habits  of  extravagance  contracted  by  residence  at  Calcutta,  1524, 

1525 How  far  those  going  to  India  look  forward  to  returning  with  fortunes,  1526 

Disadvantages  of  making  the  service  originally  military,  and  selecting  the  civil 

servants  therefrom,  1527-1529 Advantages,  or  otherwise,  of  the  college  at  Hailey  - 

bury,  1530,  1531 Expenses  of  the  college  and  of  each  writer,  1532, 1533 Amount 

expended  by  the  Company  out  of  the  surplus  Territorial  revenue  In  native  education, 
1534-1538 Advantages  of  retaining  the  present  governments  of  subordinate  presi- 

dencies over  that  of  lieutenant-governors,  1539,  1541,  1542. 

Examination  upon  detaching  the  local  administration  of  Calcutta  from  the  Governor- 

general,  and  upon  the  formation  of  legislative  council,  1 5-10 Necessity  of  defining 

the  powers  of  the  Governor-general  with  regard  to  his  acting  insubordinate  presidencies, 
1543, 1544 Disadvantages  and  possibility  of  abuse  by  transferring  patronage  to  uni- 
versities or  public  bodies,  1545-1549 Manner  in  which  the  patronage  in  India  is 

controlled  at  home,  1 550-1 555 Extract  from  a letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to 

the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  November  1829,  1550 Extract  from  a 

letter  of  Mr.  Canning’s  as  to  the  character  of  the  Company’s  servants,  1556 Number 

of  persons  sent  out  from  England,  1814 — 1831,  upon  application  of  indigo  planters, 

1557,  1558 Number  of  indigo  manufactories  and  Europeans  connected  with  them, 

1558*  1559 Proportion  of  the  expenditure  and  public  business  of  the  India  House 

from  the  Companies  commercial  character,  1560—1562. 


B. 


Bahai',  T.  H.  Answers  to  questions  circulated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India 
relative  to  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  App.  p.  550. 

Bagnlkote,  in  the  Dooab.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  to  educa- 
tion therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  468. 


Bangalore.  See  Health. 

Banks.  Necessity  for  their  establishment  in  India,  App.  p.  306 Which  would  take 

place  under  settlement  of  Europeans,  App.  p.  317,  318. 

Bareilly  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App. 

p 441 Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department)  to  the 

Governor-general,  dated  29th  Sept.  1830,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  498,  par.  32. 

Barnagorc  School,  in  Mooreshedabad.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  457 . 


Barnes,  Archdeacon.  Letter  from  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Barnes,  to  J.  Farisb,  esq., 
secretary  to  the  Bombay  government,  dated  2d  June  1824,  App.  p.  818. 

Batten,  Rev.  J.  H.  dd.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Situations  held  by  witness  in  Hailey - 

burv  College,  1 S27 Extract  from  certain  documents  and  speeches,  showing  the  wants 

intended  to  he  supplied  by  the  college,  and  the  nature  of  the  education  acquired  therein, 
]g->S Reasons  why  such  an  education  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  a spe- 
cial institution,  1829 Plan  of  the  distribution  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction 

1830 Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  study;  tests  required  oi 

students,  1831,  1832 Operation  of  Mr.  Wynne’s  Act,  7 Geo.  4,  c.  56,  upon  the 

college  1832 Difficulties  the  college  has  had  to  contend  with,  1833—  hxtent  of 

the  efficiency  of  the  college  notwithstanding  those  difficulties,  1834— —Capabilities  oi 
the  college  for  rendering  the  education  more  efficient,  1835— —Opinion  as  to  other 
modes  of  qualification  for  civil  service  in  India,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Univer- 
sities, 1836 Discontinuance  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  how  far  that  deficiency 

supplied,  1831,  1837. 

Bavlav  W B Minute  by  W.  B.  Bay  ley,  esq.  member  of  the  Calcutta  college  council, 
dated  6tli  iehraery  1822,  Afp.  p.  600 Another  minute,  dated  18th  Mar*  1829, 


App.  p.  646. 
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Beaspoor  Hindoo  Scmvrui.ry.  Extract  from  records  at  tlie  India  House  relative  thereto 
Fisher,  App.  p.  -160. 

Beerbhoom  Native  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 
Fislicr,  App.  p.  -1‘fiO. 

Beluir.  See  Dcwrmny. 

Bellary.  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414,  501 Collector’s 

Report  na  to  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  415 Report  of  A.  D.  Campbell, 

esq.  dated  17th  August  1823,  App.  p.  501 Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors 

relative  to  Mr.  Campbell's  Report,  dated  16th  April  1828,  App.  p.  508. 

Bell's  School.  See  Madras. 

Benares  Charity  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  404 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  430. 

Benares  Hindoo  Sanscrit  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 

thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  3!)!),  400,435 Expense  thereof,  App,  p.  433 — —Lord  Mintu's 

plan  for  revision  thereof,  App.  p.  484 -Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Directors,  (Reve- 

nue Department  , to  Governor-general,  dated  ISth  Feb.  1S24,  respecting  improvements 

therein.  App.  p.  488 Extract  letter  from  same  to  same,  (Public  Department)  dated 

5th  September  1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  41)0,  par.  13 The  like,  dated  29  Sep- 
tember 1830,  App.  p.  41)4,  par.  8 The  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498, 

par. !) The  like,  dated  24  October  1832,  App.  p.  499,  par  2. 

Benares.  See  Fv  netionarics. 

BlCXUSI.  : 

Constitution  of  the  local  government,  Auher  172 Qualifications  necessnry  for 

a councillor,  Auher  178 Appropriation  of  the  Bengal  charity  lauds,  Mackemie  779— 

784 The  Presidency  should  be  divided  into  two  separate  governments,  Mackenzie 

863,  866,  867 In  Bengal  Proper  English  looked  upon  more  as  protectors  tiian  con- 

querors, Mac  an  1424,  1425. 

State  of  cultivation  and  peasantry,  App.  p.  306 Papers  relating  to  the  education 

of  natives  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  396-412,  434,  460 Expense  thereof,  Fisher, 

App.  p.  433. 

See-  also  Calcutta.  Church  Establishment.  Churches.  Education. 

Bengal,  Buhar  and  Orissa.  See  Dcwunny. 

Bengal  Civil  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  to,  App.  p.  774,  776. 
Bengal  Etkicnliqn  Society.  See  Calcutta  Public  Instruction  Committee. 

Bengal  Hurkiira  or  Chronicle.  Witness  editor  thereof,  Sutherland.  1050 Circu- 

lation thereof,  its  subscribers,  price  of  the  paper,  and  amount  of  subscriptions,  Sutherland 

1120-1125 Number  of  subscribers  resident  in  Calcutta,  Sutherland  1 136. 

Bengal  Military  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  to,  App.  p.  775,  776. 
Bengal  Military  Orphan  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  t o,  App. 
p.  775,  760. 

Bent! nek,  Lord  William.  Alteration  by  the  Board  of  the  Court's  draft  recalling  him  from 

the  government  of  Madras,  Auher  1271 -Minute  by,  dated  10th  Nov.  1830,  relative 

to  education  of  civil  servants,  App.  p.  652 Another  Minute,  dated  4 February  1831, 

App.  p.  060 Another  Minute  dated  10  Nov.  1S31,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  civil 

service,  App.  p.  745. 

See  also  Postage.  Press  in  India. 

Be  van,  Captain  Henry.  Answers  to  questions  circulated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  relative  to  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  A pp.  p.  577 
Bhang ulpore  School,  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  411,  438. 

Bhurtgaor,  Rajah  of  His  preference  of  the  study  of  the  English  language  to  that  of  the 
Persian,  and  reasons,  Mackenzie.  715. 

Bishops.  See  Catholics.  Church  Establishment 
Bishoi>'s  College.  See  Calcutta. 

Blunt,  IP.  Esq.  Minute  by,  elated  26  Feb.  1831,  relative  to  Calcutta  College,  App.  p,  668. 

Another  Minute,  dated  15  December  1831,  relative  to  the  civil  service,  App. 

p.  765. 

Board  or  Coxtuol  : 

Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  1784,  and  powers  with  which 

they  were  invested,  Hep.  p.  14,  Auber  5,  Jones  192,  193,  Court amy  288 Extent 

and  importance  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  Board,  Courtenay  29:1 Re- 

gulations for  the  government  of  Haileybury  College  and  Acldiscombe  Seminary  are 
subject  to  their  approval,  llep.  p.  15.  Aider  5,  Courtenay  290— —Tlie  Act  of  1793 

repeated 
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Boan/  of  Control — continued. 

repeated  the  Act  of  17S1,  investing  the  Board  with  the  power  of  controlling  the  jittbira 

of  the  Company,  Aubev  7 Gnuits  exceeding  tilHH.  must  be  continued  bv  the  Board. 

Rep.  p.  1 1.  An hrf  17-18— — Extent  of  duties  between  the  Board  and  the  India  House; 

Rep.  p.  15,  Aubev  15(5— 1 58,  Courkiunj  1586- In  wliut  manner  business  might  be 

decreased,  aud  despatch  introduced,  Auber  159 Agreement  between  the  Court  of 

Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  upon  the  necessity  of  vesting  the  government  of 

India  primarily  in  the  Hume  authorities,  Aubev  1(50 Departments  into  which  the 

Board  divided,  Rep.  p.  1 1 Jones  202,  212,  Courtenay  2!) -I Politiesd  Government 

of  India  devolves  upon  the  Board,  Rep.  p.  11,  Jones  252 By  the  Act  and  Oath, 

Courtenay  288,  158(5. 

Share  the  Board  has  had  in  the  government  of  India,  Courtenay  292,  293  Delay 
occasioned  by  the  Court  aud  Board  having  to  go  over  the  same  business,  Jones  238,  240, 

Courtenay  299 Is  counterbalanced  by  their  being  a check  upon  each  other,  Junta 

523,  259-261,  265,  Avhrv  1 270 Advantages  or  otherwise  of  having  a portion  of  the 

members  of  the  Board  of  Control  possessing  personal  knowledge  of  India,  Rep.  p.  1 
Jones  2 C l- No  collision  between  the  Court  and  Board  detrimental  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  great  harmony  between  them,  Jones  277-282 Lord  Eldon’s  opinion  as  to 

the  power  of  the  Board  over  the  Court  by  direct  mandate,  Courtenay  288- Exceptions 

to  the  powers  of  the  Board,  Courtenay  288 Anomalies  arising  Iron)  the  prescribed 

mode  of  exercising  the  Board’s  powers,  Courtenay  288. 

Mode  of  separation  nf  the  Political  and  Commercial  concerns  of  the  Company,  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Board,  exercised  in  opposition  to  repeated  remonstrances  of 

the  Court,  Hep.  p.  15,  Courtenay  290 Power  of  the  Board  in  directing  the  Court  to 

grant  permission  for  persons  to  proceed  to  India,  Rep.  p.  27,  Courtenay  200,  291,  Std- 

livim  582—584 Number  of  cases  in  which  the  Board  have  confirmed  the  Court’s 

refusal,  Aubev  1314-1318 Neither  the  Court  uor  the  Board  could  lmve  administered 

the  functions  imposed  upon  the  two,  if  either  had  been  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other,  Couiienuy  293,  par.  2. 

Present  Board  might  be  formed  for  the  sole  government  of  India,  by  giving-  it  the 
assistance  of  practical  Indian  functionaries,  and  some  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Indian 

administration  at  home,  Courtenay  303 Important  transactions  with  other  States 

rest  entirely  with  the  Board,  Mill  414 Instances  of  difference  of  opinion  between 

the  Board  and  Court,  and  how  far  they  have  eventually  agreed.  Rep.  p.  1(5,  Auber, 

1258-12(51 Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Board  it  has  taken  the  most  minute 

interest  in  every  matter  falling  within  its  province,  Aubev  1284,  1285 Until  what 

period  the  Board  was  ignomnt  of  the  minute  details  of  btiSiiless,  Courtenay  15!)5 

How  Far  the  most  important  mntters  in  the  political  department  are  treated  of  by  the 

Board,  Courtenay  158(5 Matters  which  the  Board  have  the  power  of  directing  to  bo 

treated  of  in  the  Secret  Committee,  Courtenay  1587. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

Circular  letter  from  the  Secretary,  requesting  information  on  subjects  relating  to  the 

Public  department,  App,  p.  2(53 Answers  thereto,  App.  pp.  264,  265,  269.  2!)4—— 

Questions  on  slavery  in  the  East  Indies  circulated  by  the  Commissi  oners  for  the  affaire 
of  India,  App.  p.  549 Answers- thereto,  App.  pp.  549,  550,  570,  572,  577. 

See  also  Commimioners.  Despatches.  Directors,  Court  of.  President.  Urn-clary. 

Boards.  Saving  of  expense  by  the  abolition  of  Boards,  and  substituting  individual  For 
collective  agencies,  Rep.  pp.  18,  21,  Sullivan,  487,585—589,  Mackenzie,  870,  874, 

Lushinytov  960,  968.  Mu  can  1448 How  far  recording  proceedings  by  Boards  tends 

to  increase  business,  Maoan  1 41-8,  1449,  Ednwndstonc  1694,  1(595 Advantages  of 

them  over  individual  agency,  Edmonddonc  1 7851-3  787 Military  Board  constituted 

upon  a different  principle  from  the  others,  Bdmmulstono  1788 Ground  For  the  Board 

of  Salt  and  Opium  being  detached  from  tlmt  of  Revenue,  Edmondstmie  1 789 Want 

of  practical  experience  in  some  matters,  App.  p.  265. 

Bomba  y: 

Transferred  from  the  old  Company  to  the  new  Company  in  1702,  Aubev  5- — — 

Number  of  newspapers  published  at,  Sutherland  10(51,  1 062 It  has  not  paid  its 

expenses,  Macau  1458,  14(59. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee : 

Particulars  respecting  the  population,  manufactures,  consumption,  &c.  Warden,  A pp. 

p.  274-276,  par.  33-36- Number  of  children,  system  of  education,  &c,  in  American 

free  schools  therein,  Warden,  App.  p.278,  par  48,  49 Population,  number  of  schools, 

and  children  educated  in  the  Bombay  tetritoiies,  Warden  App.  p.  279,  par  54 

State  of  the  country  and  population,  App.  p.  307. 

Extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  general  Minute  of  30  November  1830,  on  his 

administration  of  the  Bombay  government,  App.  p.  339,  343,  543,  546 Extract 

from  Minute  of  16  November  1830,  as  to  abolition  of  suttee,  App.  p.  354 Extract 

from  records  at  the  India.  House  relative  to  education  therein,  Fisher.  App.  p.  417, 
421, 4(55 Expense  of  education  establishments  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  134. 

Letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  civil  examination  committee  at  Bombay  to  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Bombay  government,  dated  30  September  1828,  App.  p.  633 Rides  for 

the  examination  of  the  junior  civil  servant*,  dated  I September  182(5,  App.  p.  636— — 
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Bombay — continued. 

List  of  Bombay  civil  servants,  App.  p.  6 37 Bombay  regulations  relative  to  civil 

servants,  dated  11  July  1S28,  App,  p.  638 Particulars  in  which  the  establishments 

at  Bombay  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  civil  servants  agree  or  differ  from  that  of 

Bengal,  App.  p.  643 Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Public  department)  to  the 

Governor-general,  dated  29  September  1830,  App.  p.  659. 

Extract  public  letter  from  the  Bombay  government,  dated  29  August  1821,  relative 

to  education  of  civil  servants,  App.  p.  693 The  like,  dated  14  August  1822,  Aprp.  p. 

696 The  like,  dated  11  August  1824,  App.  p.  698 The  like,  dated  1 November 

1827,  App.  p.  700. 

Extract  public  letter  to  tbe  Bombay  government,  dated  11  June  1823,  App.  p.  696 

The  like,  dated  4 February  -1824,  App.  p.  698 The  like,  dated  21  September 

1825,  App.  p.  699 The  like,  dated  18  February  1829,  App.  p.  700. 

Minute  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elpliinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated 

2 June  1820,  relative  to  education  of  junior  civil  servants,  App.  p.  694 Minute  of 

G.  L.  Prendergast,  Esq.,  member  of  council  at  Bombay,  App.  p.  696. 

Sen,  also  Civil  Service.  Education.  Government  of  India.  Regimental  Schools. 
Bombay  American  Missionary  Schools.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  East  India 
House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  477. 

Bombay  Central  School.  Minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  10  Oct.  1829,  relative 
thereto,  App.  p.  533,  534. 

Bombay  Civil  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  to,  App.  p.  776. 
Bombay  Education  Society.  Extract  from  records  at  tbe  East  India  House  relative 

thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  418,  469,  471 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434 

Observations  upon,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  538. 

Bombay  Engineer  Institution.  Extract  from  records  at  tbe  East  India  House  relative 

thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  430,  473 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434 Its  cost, 

and  extent  of  knowledge  attained  therein,  Warden  App.  p.  584 Advantages  thereof, 

Malcolm  App.  p.  526,  532 Number  of  students  and  state  of  education  therein,  and 

proposition  for  remodelling,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  534-536 Extract  from  letter  of  the 

Calcutta  Finance  Committee,  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  dated  26 

April  1830,  relative  to  its  discontinuance,  App.  p.  541 Letter  from  Court  of 

Directors  (Public  Department)  to  the  Governor  at  Bombay,  relative  thereto,  App.  p. 

541 Observations  relative  thereto,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  544. 

Bombay  English  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  Lidia  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434,  465. 

Bombay  Medical  School.  Establishment  thereof,  Warden,  App.  p.  278 Extract 

from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  474 Observations 

upon,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  537,  545. 

Bombay  Military  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  tbe  East  India  Company  to,  App.  p.  776. 
Bombay  Native  School-book  and  School  Society.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  India 

House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  419, 420 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.434. 

Bombay  School,  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  Charity.  Extract  from  records  at  the  Lidia  House 

relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  418,  465 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434. 

Botanical  Gardens.  Correspondence  between  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  resolutions  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment relative  to  the  Botanical  gardens  at  Calcutta.  App.  p.  327,  328. 

Letters  from  and  to  the  Madras  Government,  relative  to  doing  away  with  the  office 
of  botanist  and  naturalist,  App.  p.  328. 

Correspondence  of  tbe  Bombay  Government,  and  others ; minutes  of  council ; report 
of  Superintendent,  and  letter  from  Court  of  Directors,  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
botanical  garden  at  Daporee,  App.  p.  328-335. 

Boyd's  Charity.  See  Bombay  School 

Brahmins.  Particulars  respecting  them,  Warden,  App.  p.  275,  276,  par,  36-38. 

Broach.  Cultivation  of  cotton  therein,  Warden,  App.  p,  286.  par.  88,  89 State  of 

education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  424. 

Buchanan,  Francis.  His  opinion  upon  the  condition  of  slaves,  App.  p.  566. 
Buddngham,  Mr.  Several  previous  warnings  were  given  to  him  previous  to  his  expulsion, 
Sutherland  1002 He  endeavoured  to  frame  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 

ment, but  did  not  succeed,  Sutherland  1103. 

BvAldings.  Buildings  in  India  would  be  more  economical  if  built  by  contract,  Sullivan 

550 Waste  of  money  in  public  buildings  for  offices,  Macan  1430 Evils  of  public 

functionaries  getting  a large  office  rent,  and  hiring  a large  bouse,  and  appropriating 

only  a small  part  of  it  for  oiiices,  Macan  1430,  1431 Benefit  of  abolishing  tbe 

Calcutta  College,  and  appropriating  the  building  to  offices,  Macan  1430 Extract 

from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  general  minute  of  30  Nov.  1830,  relative  to  buildings  and 
public  roads  at  Bombay,  App.  p.  339-343, 
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Bundlecund.  See  llummerpoor. 

Burthuun.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  education  therein,  Fisher 
App.  p.  lo  ti. 

Burgoync , Colonel.  His  opinion  in  1772  relative  to  vesting  the  ntiuirs  of  the  Company 
in  the  Grown,  Auher  1283. 

Burke,  Mi-.  His  opinion  in  1772  relative  to  the  Company's  affairs,  Auher  1283. 

Buslihij,  G.  A.  Esq.  Letter  from,  to  H.  T.  Prinsep,  esq.,  dated  I March  1831,  App.  p.  (Kill 

The  like,  dated  8 April  1830,  App.  p.  67-1’ Letter  from,  to  Lieutenant  Todd, 

dated  1 March  1831,  App.  p.  670 Letter  from,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  relative 

to  the  civil  service,  App.  p.  722. 

Byc-Lu'ws.  See  Proprietors,  Court  of 


c. 


Calcutta  ■. 

Different  languages  spoken  there,  Mackenzie  051 Circulation  of  English  papers 

there,  Sutherland  1058,  1050 How  far  the  seat  ol‘ government  might  be  more 

beneficially  removed  to  a more  central  situation,  Macau  1 -la 9-1 403. 


Calcutta  Anglo-Indian  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House 
relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  410,  437 Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Di- 

rectors (Public  Department)  to  Governor-general,  dated  5 Sept.  1827,  relative  thereto, 

App.  p.  491,  492,  par.  1S-22 The  like,  dated  29  Sept.  1 820,  App.  p.  par.  6 The 

like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498,  par  7 The  like,  dated  24  October  1832, 

App.  p.  499,  par.  2 The  like,  dated  29  Sept.  1.830.  App.  p.  542,  par.  1 3—16. 

Calcutta,  Archdeacon  of.  Letter  from,  to  secretary  to  govenuneut  dated  10  August, 
1S22,  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  App.  p.  790. 

Calcutta  Benevolent  Institution.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House 
relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  451. 

Calcutta,  Bishop  of.  Warrant  for  nominating  him,  or  preparing  letters  patent  re- 

latingto  the  See,  are  countersigned  by  President  of  Board  of  Control,  Rep.  p.  15 Letter 

from  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Bengal  government  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical 

establishment,  dated  13  July  ISIS,  App.  p.  787 The  like,  dated  5 April  1825, Mjpp. 

p.  794 The  like,  dated  26  April  1825,  App.  p.  799 The  like,  dated  28  June 

1825,  App.  p.  800 The  like,  dated  18  May  1830,  App.  p.  803 The  like,  dated 

1.6  June  1830,  App.  p.  808 The  like,  dated  26  September  1830,  App.  p.  S10 

Return  from,  dated  18  May  1830,  of  congregation  and  churches  under  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, App.  p.  828. 

Bee  also  Church  Establishment. 

Calcutta  Bishop's  College.  Alterations  to  he  made  therein  for  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity, Warden,  App.  p.  280.  281,  par.  60-65. 

Calcutta  Charity  School  (Old).  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  rela- 
tive thereto,  Fislutr,  App.  p.  401 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433. 

Calcutta  Chronicle.  Particulars  as  to  the  suppression  thereof  in  1827,  Sutherland 
1073-1092 Estimated  loss  to  the  editors  from  its  suppression,  Sutherland  1109. 


Calcutta  College.  Qualification  required  of  writers  at  the  College  at  Calcutta,  Rep. 

p.  24,  Mill  383,  Edmonstone  1 615 Expense  annually  to  government  of  each  student 

at  the  college  at  Calcutta,  ltep.  p.  24,  Mill  384,  385,  Mackenzie.  635,  Macau  1360 

Great  extravagance  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  Sullivan  430,  Sullivan  App.  p.  266,  304 

Are  principally  for  the  acquirement  of  the  Oriental  languages,  ltep.  p.  24,  Sullivan 

42S  465  Mackenzie  632-635 Objection  to  the  college,  at,  Calcutta  by  the  Directors 

at  its  establishment,  Rep.  p.  24,  Sullivan  485 It  has  lately  undergone  revision,  Rep. 

p.  24,  Sidlivan  486 Disadvantages  of  the  college  at,  Calcutta,  and  necessity  for  its 

abolition,  Rep.  p.  24,  Mackenzie  (>36-641,  Macau  1359,  1430,  Edmonstone.  1613, 

Sullivan  App.  p.  266,  304 Difference  in  the  collegiate  establishments  at  Madras 

and  Calcutta;  abolition  of  professorships  at  Calcutta,  Mackenzie  637,  638. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  relative  to  the  College: 

Correspondence  Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Judicial  Department), 
to  the  Bengal  government,  dated  14  February  1 81 2,  App.  j>.  580. 


The  like 
p.  598 


Extract  public  letter  from  Bengal,  dated  23  June  1814,  App.  p.  581  — 

dated  5 August  1819,  App.  p.  587 The  like,  dated  6 January  1 820,  App.  . 

The  like,  dated  1 April  1822,  App.  p.  599 The  like,  dated  1 .J  tily  1822,  App.  005 

The  like,  dated  30  September  J824,M)>p.p.  606. The  like,  dated  30  June  1825,  App. 

p COS The  like,  dated  27  May  1826,  App.  p.  615 The  like,  dated  23  August  1827, 

App.  p.  616 The  like,  dated  29  November  1827,  App.  p.  616, The  like,  dated 

1 5 Au-mst  1 828,  App.  p.  619. The  like, dated  SO  June  1 829,  App.  p.  6 1 The  like, 

dated  23  Feb.  1830,  App.  p.  650. The  like,  dated  23  November  1830,  App.  p.  652 
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Calcutta  College — continued. 

The  like,  dated  24  May  1831,  App.  p.  659 Extract  public  letter  to  Bengal,  datea 

19  May  1815,  App  p.  585 The  like,  dated  4 Doc.  1816,  App.  p.  586 The  like, 

dated  12  July  1820,  App.  p.  598 The  like,  dated  4 July  1821,  App.  p.  599 The 

like,  dated  17  March  1S24,  App.  p.  606 The  like,  dated  8 March  1826,  App.  p.  608 

The  like,  dated  19  Dec.  1827,  App.  p.  613 The  like,  dated  30  July  1828,  App. 

p.  6T5 The  like,  dated  20  July  1830,  App.  p.  648 The  like,  dated  29  Sept.  1830, 

App.  p.  659. 

Letter  from  the  college  council  to  the  Right,  hon.  Gilbert  Lord  Minto,  Governor- 

general  in  Council,  dated  29  December  1812,  App.  p.  583 Letter  from  C.  Lush- 

ington,  esq.,  chief  secretary  to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  president  and 

members  of  the  college  council,  dated  19  July  1827,  App.  p.  617 Letter  from  the 

council  of  the  Calcutta  College  to  H.  T.  Prinsep,  esq.,  secretary  to  Government,  dated 

20  February  1829,  App.  p.  622 Remarks  by  Capt.  Ruddell,  dated  9 February 

1829,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  627 Letter  from  J.  W.  J.  Ousel  ey,  professor  of  Arabic 

and  Persian,  to  the  secretary  of  Calcutta  College,  relative  thereto,  dated  27  January  1829, 

App.  p.  G27 Letter  from  W.  Price,  Hindoo  Professor  to  the  secretary  of  Calcutta 

College,  relative  thereto,  dated  3 February  1829,  App.  p.  628 Letter  from  \V.  Carey 

to  the  secretary  of  the  Calcutta  College,  relative  thereto,  A gp.  p.  628 Letter  from 

H.  Todd,  examiner,  to  the  secretary  of  Calcutta  College,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  629 

Extract  letter  from  the  civil  finance  committee,  dated  1 October  1829,  relative  to  the 

college,  App.  p.  650 Letter  from  Capt.  D.  Ruddell,  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 

college  of  Fort  William,  to  the  Right  hon.  Lord  William  Beutinck,  visitor  of  the  college, 

dated  7 October  1830,  App.  p.  653 Letter  from  Capt.  Ruddell  to  the  president  and 

council  of  the  college,  dated  31  January  1831,  App.  p.  673 Letter  from  H.  T. 

Prinsep,  esq.,  secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  G.  A.  Bushby,  esq.,  officiating  secre- 
tary to  the  Bengal  Government  (General  Department),  dated  14  February  1831,  App. 

p.  667 The  like,  dated  19  and  22  March  1831,  App.  p.  672 The  like,  dated 

30  April  1831,  App.  p.  674 Letter  from  G.  A.  Bushby,  esq.  to  H.  T.  Prinsep,  esq., 

dated  1 March  1831,  App.  p.  669 The  like,  dated  8 April  1830,  App.  p.  674 

Letter  from  G.  A.  Bushby,  esq.  to  Lieut.  Todd,  dated  1 March  1831,  App.  p.  670. 

'Minutes  of  College  Council,  and  of  Government : 

Minute  by  J.  H.  Harrington,  esq.  president  of  the  college  council,  dated  31  October 

1818,  App.  p.  589 Minute  by  W.  B.  Bayley,  esq.  member  of  the  college  council,  dated 

6 February  1822,  App.  p.  600 Another  Minute,  dated  18  Marcli  1828,  App.  p.  646 

Minute  by  Holt  Mackenzie,  esq.,  member  of  the  college  council,  dated  11  Feb.  1822, 

App.  p.  603 Minute  by  Courtney  Smith,  esq.,  president  of  the  college  council,  dated 

11  February  1822,  App.  p.  604 Minute  by  Mr.  Shukespeur,  member  of  the  college 

council,  dated  30  October  1828,  App.  p.  623 M inute  by  Mr.  Stirling,  member  of  the 

college  council,  dated  IS  December  1828,  App.  p.  621 Minute  by  Mr.  Macnaghten, 

member  of  the  college  council,  dated  9 January  1829,  App.  p.  627 Minute  of  the 

Governor-general  dated  27  December  1828,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  639 Another 

minute,  dated  10  November  1830,  App.  p.  652 Another  minute,  dated  4 February 

1831,  App.  p.  660 Memorandum  (A)  referred  to  in  the  Governor-general ’s  minute 

on  the  college  of  Fort  William,  showing  the  chief  particulars  in  •which  the  establishments 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  members  of  the  civil  service 

agree  or  differ  from  that  of  Bengal,  App.  p.  643 Memorandum  (B)  referred  to 

in  the  Governor-general’s  minute  on  the  college  of  Fort  William,  showing  the 
average  expense  of  the  education  of  each  writer,  1825-26 — 1827-28,  App.  p.  644 

Minute  of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe  (General  Department),  dated  28  December  1828, 

relative  thereto,  App.  p.  644 Minute  by  W.  Blunt,  esq.  dated  26  February  1832, 

App.  p.  668. 

List  of  students  who  passed  then-  examination  in  the  course  of  a few  months  since 

July  1828,  App.  p.  653 List  of  students  in  the  college  on  the  4 July  1828,  App. 

p.654 On 7 October  1830,  App.  655 Listof  students  rusticated,  1828 — 1830,  App. 

p.  654 List  of  students  who  have  passed  the  requisite  examination  in  the  provinces 

since  1801,  App.  p.  656 List  of  students  on  leave  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

App.  p.  657 List  of  students  who  have  passed  their  examinations  in  the  college  since 

1816,  showing  the  time  required  by  each  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  average 

rate  of  the  performance,  App.  p.  662 List  of  46  rusticated  students  who  have  passed 

the  requiste  examination  in  the  Oriental  languages  since  1816,  showing  the  time  required 

by  each  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  average  rate  of  performance,  App.  p.  666 

last  of  14  students  who  passed  their  examination  on  leave  since  1816,  showing  the  time 
required  by  each  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  average  rate  of  performance,  App.  p.  667 

Draft  of  rules  for  junior  civil  servants  after*  the  abolition  of  the  College  of  Fort 

William,  App.  p.  670 Suggestions  for  regulating  tire  employment  of  junior  civil  ser- 

vants before  and  after  they  have  attained  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  public 

service,  dated  10  March  1831,  App.  p.  671 Account  of  the  expense  attending  the 

establishment  of  the  college,  1801—2 — 1829—30,  with  number  of  individuals  who  have 
received  instruction,  App.  p.  676. 

Calcutta  Education-,,  Press.  Extract  from  recor*ds  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  411,  443.  • 

Calcutta  English  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
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Calcutta — continued. 

Calcutta  Finance  Committee.  Letter  from  the  Governor-general  in  Council  in  Ben- 
gal, dated  26  April  1830,  relative  to  the  abolition  of  the  Bombay  Engineer  Institution 

App.  p.  541 The  like,  dated  1 October  1829,  relative  to  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  and 

Madras  App.  p.  650 The.  like,  dated  30  April  1830,  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical 

establishment,  App.  p.  804. 

Calcutta  Free  School  Society.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  401 , 448 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433. 

Calcutta  Hindoo  Sanscrit  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 

thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  401,  410,  436 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 

Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Revenue  Department)  to  Govemor-<'eneral 

dated  18  February  1824,  respecting  its  establishment,  App.  p.  488 Extract  from 

letter  from  same  to  same  (Public  Department)  dated  5 September-  1827,  relative 

thereto,  App.  p.  491,  par.  16,  17 The  like,  dated  29  September  1830,  App.  p.  494, 

par.  5 The  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498,  par.  6 The  like,  dated  24 

October  1832,  App.  p.  499. 

Calcutta  Journal.  Manner  of  conducting  it ; remonstrances  by  the  government,  and 

final  expulsion  of  the  editor,  Lushington  972-97 5 It  was  suppressed  in  1823  under 

regulation  revoking  licence  at  pleasure,  without  assigning  reasons,  Sutherland  1 073,  1085 
Estimated  loss  to  the  editor-son  the  suppression,  Sutherland  1106-1108. 

Calcutta  Ladies'  School  for  Native  Females.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  India 
House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  451. 

Calcutta  Madrissa  or  Mahometan  College.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  East  India 
House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  396 Oost  of  building,  and  salaries  of  profes- 
sors, Fisher  App.  p.  399, 409,  410,  433 Further  particulars,  Fisher  App.  p.  435 

Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Revenue  Department)  to  Governor-general, 

dated  18  February  J824,  respecting  state  thereof,  App.  p.  488 Extract  letter  from 

same  to  same  (Public  Department)  dated  5 September-  1 827,  App.  p 490,  par.  14,  15 

The  like,  dated  29  September  1830,  App.  p.494,  par.  4 The  like,  dated  24 

August  1 831 , App.  p.  498,  par.  4 The  like,  dated  24  October  1 832,  App.  p.  199. 

Calcutta  Mission  College.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  41 2. 

Calcutta  Native  Doctors’  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House 
relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  447. 

Calcutta,  Public  Instruction  Committee.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House 

relative  thereto,  Fisher.  App.  p.  408,  434 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 

Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department)  to  Governor-general, 

dated  5 September  1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  489 Extract  minute  by  the  Hou. 

Mountstuart  Elpbinstone,  dated  13  December  1823,  relative  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion through  its  means,  App.  p.  511. 

Calcutta  School-book  Society.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  405,  449 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433. 

Calcutta  School  Society.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 

thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  406,  448 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p,  433 — Extract 

letter  from  Comb  of  Directors  (Public  Department)  to  Governor-general,  dated  9 March 
1825,  relative  to  grant  thereto,  App.  p.  488. 

Calicut.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Campbett,  A lexander  Duncan.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— -Situations  in  India  held  by 

witness,  1477 Native  languages  understood  by  witness,  1478 General  character 

of  the  natives  in  different  parts  of  India,  1479,  J480 Capacity  of  the  natives  for 

public  business,  1481,  1482 Situations  in  which  natives  are  at  present  employed  in 

the  Madras  territory,  1483 Offices  should  he  held  out  to  natives  as  a reward  for  suc- 
cessful talent,  1484-1486 Particulars  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  of  education,  and 

difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  for  want  of  teachers,  1487-1491,  1494  Annual 

expense  thereof,  1492,  1493 Free  access  to  India  should  be  allowed  under  certain 

restrictions,  1495,  14.96 How  offences  by  Europeans  should  be  tried,  1495,  1496 

Nature  of  the  criminal  law  administered  at  Madras  ; it  is  misunderstood  in  Europe, 
1497,  1 498 In  the  event  of  fi-ee  access  to  India  being  allowed,  the  regulations  regard- 
ing passports  should  be  continued,  1495,  1499-1508 Regulations  that  should  be 

adopted  with  regard  to  deportation,  1509-1511. 

Class  of  pei-sons  who  would  resort  to  India,  1512,  1513 Laws  of  India  should  he 

more  in  regard  to  natives  than  European  settlers,  1514,  1515 — -Criminal  law  in  Madras 
is  administered  moreseverely  than  without  the  boundaries  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1 517 
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Campbell,  Alexander  Duncan.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence)— continued. 

Principles  of  English  law  cannot  be  beneficially  assimilated  with  those  of  India,  but 

the  Indian  codes  might  bo  modified  by  general  principles  of  law  and  equity,  1518 

Ptuichnyefc  system  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  anticipated,  1510. 

[Second  Examination.]— Defects  in  the  education  and  general  system  of  the  civil 

servants,  1563-1 565 Suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  reduction  of  expense  in 

the  executive  nnd  legislative  governments  in  India,  1566,  1567— Collision  between 
different  departments  arising  from  different  constructions  of  the  law,  and  method  of 
avoiding  them,  1568-1571 Desirable  that  natives  should  be  admissible  into  the  legis- 
lative council,  and  how  to  bechosen,  1572 Improvement  by  uniting  Revenue  and  Judi- 
cial Departments,  1571,  1573,  1571 Means  of  abridging  the  Indian  correspondence 

1575-1577 And  of  remedying  delays  between  the  governments  at  home  and  abroad 

1578 Authorities  at  home  should  be  united,  1579,  1581,  1582 Transferring  the 

home  authority  to  the  Crown  would  increase  the  reverence  of  the  natives,  1583,  1584. 

Campbell,  Alexander  Duncan.  His  Report  as  collector  of  Bellary,  relative  to  education 

therein,  dated  17  August  1823,  App.  p.  501 Answers  to  questions  circulated  by  the 

Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India  relative  to  shivery  in  the  East  Indies,  App.  p.  572 

Memorandum  by  him  respecting  the  college  at  Madras,  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 

App.  p.  689. 

Canals.  See  Steam  Navigation. 

C'anarn.  Collector’s  report  as  to  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  415 Population 

and  means  of  education  therein,  Fisher.  App.  p.  414. 

Candeish.  See  Kandeish. 

Cannamore.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Canning,  Right  Honourable  George.  Letter  from,  to  the  Court,  upon  the  appointment  of 
Company’s  officers  to  the  office  of  governor,  App.  p.  701. 

See  also  Civil  Servants. 


Canton.  Number  of  newspapers  published  at,  Sutherland  1064. 

Cape  Comorin.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Capital  Is  not  taken  from  England  to  India,  but  is  made  there,  and  sent  home,  Macon 
1435,  I486 How  far  accumulated  among  the  natives  of  India,  App.  p.  295 Ad- 

vantage of  English  capital  in  India,  Rep.  p.  2(1,  Lushington  1004,  Edmonstonc  1768, 
1782,  Elphinstonc,  App,  p.  294,  318. 

See  also  Europeans. 

Gaptain-gcmnd.  The  authority  of  captain-general,  combined  with  governor-general,  was 
conferred  upon  the  Marquis  Wellesley  only ; extra  powers  which  such  an  appointment 
gives.  Rep.  p.  18,  Auber  179—182. 

Carey , Dr.  Opinion  relative  to  Calcutta  college,  App.  p.  58!) Letter  from,  to  the 

secretary  of  Calcutta  college,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  629. 

Carr,  Archdeacon  fhonuts.  Letter  from,  to  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay,  dated 
10  Nov.  1831,  App.  p.  825. 

Castes.  Disadvantages  of  native  castes,  and  means  of  abolishing  them,  Warden,  App. 
p.  273-277,  par.  24-40. 

Castlcrcagh,  Lord.  Extract  from  his  speech  in  1813,  Auber,  1283. 

Catmars.  See  Syrian  Christiana. 

Catholics.  Number  thereof  in  India,  Dubois  1821 Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  India, 

and  liow  appointed,  Dubois  1821 Necessity  of  Catholic  bishops  being  appointed  by 

the  English  government,  Dubois  1822 Description  of  Roman-catholic  congregations, 

Dough  1S51 Number  of  Roman-catliolics  in  Southern  India,  Hough  1852 — Reason 

for  decline  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  India,  Rep.  p.  22,  Dough  1858 Neces- 

sity for  their  religions  improvement,  Warden,  App.  p.  280,  281,  par.  61-65. 

See  also  Church  Establishment.  Syrian  Christians. 

Oawnpore  Frce-School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  406,  440 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 Extract  letter 

from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Revenue  Department)  to  the  Governor-general,  dated  24 
Oct.  1827,  relative  to  grant  in  aid  of  the  funds  of,  App.  p.  492. 

Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces.  See  Legislation  in  India. 

Ceylon.  Anxiety  of  the  Pope  to  place  a bishop  there  with  the  consent  of  the  English 
government,  Dubois  1832. 


Chairmen  of  Committees.  Sec  Committees. 


Chaplains.  See  Church  Establishment, 
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Okie/  Olafs  of  Depnrtmmta  at  the  Board.  Their  method  of  aMdsme  the  mimher  of 
pages  of  consultations,  Jones  21S-322 Their  responsibility,  Jones  223. 

Chinese  Schools.  See  Malacca.  Malay  tend  Chinese  School*. 

Chinylepul.  Population  and  menus  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  4]  4. 

OhhmmA  SMmlt.  Extract  from  records  nt  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 
p.  403-4311. 

Chiploon,  in  the  Southern  Ooncan.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
to  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  468. 

Chittagong,  Mudrissa.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto  Fisher 
App.  p.  460.  ’ 

Christianity.  See  Conversions.  Native  Christiana.  Protestants.  Syrian  Christians. 

Cnvucn  Esta  iilthjtsiext. 


Inadequacy  of  the  church  establishment  at  Madras,  Sullivan  345 Number  of 

churches  at  Madras,  Sullivan  54(5 Desirable  to  have  a chaplain  and  a church  iu 

each  of  the  provinces,  Sullivan  547,  Sullivan , App.  p.  267,  269 Number  of  Catholic 

chapels,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  269 Churches  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  cost  a larger  sum 

than  the  estimate,  Sullivan  551,  Sullivan  App.  p.  269 How  lhv  churches  adequate,  and 

whether  constructed  with  a due  regard  to  economy,  Warden.  App.  p.  281,  par.  <j(i, 

Elphinstone , App.  p.  2!)3 One  bishop  is  not  sufficient,  hut  chaplains  are  more  wanted! 

Sullivan  552,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267 Only  one  chaplain  in  the  southern  provinces 

ol  Madras,  Sullivan  553 Church  establishment  in  India  lias  increased  proportion- 

ably  with  other  establishments,  Sullivan  554 Correspondence  between  the  Society 

for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  upon  the 

appointment  of  more  bishops,  Sullivan  555 Old  tin  i.-j  ill  sni  t out  from  England  ; 

there  would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  Sullivan  557,  558 No  native  chaplains', 

Sullivan  559 Chaplains  deficient  in  native  languages,  Warden,  App.  p.  280,  par.  68. 

Reference  to  the  Bengal  Finance  Committee  Report  of  ] 829-31)  ns  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  the  wants  of  the  English  population,  Mackenzie  905, 

906 Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  is  adequate  to  its  purposes,  L ash inigto u 

1034, 1035,  Warden,  App.  p.  280,  par.  58 Reasons  for  there  being  no  necessity  for 

the  appointment  of  additional  bishops,  Lushington  1036-1041 Duties  of  the  bishops 

have  been  exaggerated,  Luslii/ngton  1036,  1037 Archdeacons  might  perform  the 

duties  of  visitation  and  other  duties,  Lushhiyton  1036,  10  40,  1041,  Warden,  App. 

p.  280,  par.  59 Mortality  among  the  bishops  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate ; causes 

of  the  deaths  of  several  bishops,  Lushington  1037 Many  Europeans  in  India  are 

Presbyterians,  particularly  the  Scotch  at  Calcutta,  who  have  a Presbyterian  establish- 
ment, Lushington  1042-1044 Very  few  Catholics,  except  among-  the  soldiers,  the 

majority  of  whom  are  Irish,  fur  whom  the  government  pay  the  salary  of  a Catholic  priest, 

Lushington  1045 Salaries  that  should  he  allowed  to  bishops  and  other  Christian 

teachers,  Dubois  1822 Doubts  of  the  right  of  Portugal  to  appoint  bishops  in  India, 

Dubois  1822 In  what  parts  bishops  should  he  stationed,  Dubois  1822 Necessity 

for  Catholic  bishops  being  appointed  by  the  English  Government,  Dubois  1822. 

Number  of  chaplains  not  sufficient  for  the  service,  Rep.  p.  22,  TJouyh  1855),  I860, 

Sharer  1908,  Harkncss  1954-1956,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267 Necessity  for  four  bislions 

in  India,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1861 Number  of  bishops  not  sufficient,  but  an  extension 

of  the  parochial  clergy  more  wanted,  Shei'cr  1909 Improvement  in  the  moral  state 

of  the  Company's  servants  if  ecclesiastical  establishment  rendered  more  efficient ; favour- 
able impression  made  upon  the  native  mind  by  the  due  performance  of  religious  duties, 

ITough  1862 Tellicherry  the  only  place  on  the  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Canna- 

more  in  which  there  is  nil  English  church  without  a chaplain,  Hough  1875, 1876 No 

Protestant  church  or  chaplain  at  Calicut,  Hough  1877—1879 Dutch  church  and  Eng- 
lish missionary  at  Cochin,  Hough  1880,1881 How  far  a church  and  chaplain  at 

Tuilon,  Huugli  1882-1884 'And  at  Mangalore,  Hough  1885 Number  ofEuropeau 

stations  and  chaplains  along  the  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin,  Hough  1886— 

1889 Number  of  Europeans  at  Cnnuamore,  Hough  1890,  1891 And  at  Trevan- 

deraiu,  Iiough  1892 Many  places  in  India  that  require  churches,  Sharer  1910 

Extent  of  provision  made  by  government  for  religious  instruction,  Sherer  1911 In- 

tellectual improvement  of  the  natives  must  necessarily  be  combined  with  -religious 

instruction,  Sharer  1913-J9I7 By  whom  religious  service  performed  in  the  event  of 

there  being  no  chaplain,  Harkncss  1957-1960 Number  of  Europeans  at  Madura  iu 

the  Carnatic,  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  place  at  which  there  is  a chaplain,  Harlc- 
ness  1961-1965. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

Circular  letter  from  the  Board  of  Control  requiring  information  relative  to  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  in  India,  App.  p.  263 Answers  thereto,  A pp.  p.  205,  Sullivan, 

App.  p.  267,  IFimZoi-,  App.  p.  280,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  293 General  proceedings  in 

India  respecting  the  establishment,  App.  p.  280,  par.  58 Additions  or  alterations 

requisite.  Warden,  App.  p.  280,  281,  pur.  60-65 Ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 

three  presidencies,  according  to  the  scale  authorized  by  the  honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, App.  p.  807 Scale  of  establishment  proposed  by  the  Civil  Finance  Committee 

445. — I.)  So  3 App. 
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Ghwrch  Establishment— continued. 

Api>.  p.  807 Sketch  of  a plan  for  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  British  India,  and 

of  certain  colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  App.  p.  810 .Sketch  of 

a plan  for  the  appointment  and  maintenance  of  chaplains  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 

dp.,' sil Schedule  of  salaries  and  allowances  of  chaplains  in  Calcutta,  App. 

p si  \ Sketch  of  a plan  for  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  hoard  for  the  management 

of  the  secular  concerns  of  the  church  in  India,  A[jp.  p.  811 .Sketch  of  a plan  to 

provide  the  means  of  retirement  for  chaplains,  App.  p.  812. 

Bengal. — Extract  public  letter  from  Bengal  government,  dated  9 January  1797,  App. 

p 783 The  like,  dated  5 A.ugust  1819,  App.  786 The  like,  dated  9 J une  1825,  App. 

p’  794 Extract  public  letter  to  Bengal  government,  dated  25  May  1798,  App.  p.  783 

The  like,  dated  5 June  1805,  App.  p.'7S3 The  like,  dated  2(5  April  1809,  App. 

p.  781, The  like,  dated  12  November  1813  and  29  April  1814,  App.  p.  785 The 

like,  dated  3 June  1814,  and  5 March  1817.  App.  p.  786 The  like,  dated  10  April 

1822,  App.  p.  788 The  like,  dated  23  July  1824,  App.  p.  793 The  like,  dated 

4 May  1831,  App.  p.  804 Extract  ecclesiastical  letter  from  Bengal  government,  dated 

1 January  1823,  App.  p.  788 Another  letter,  dated  25  August  1825,  App.  p.  800 

Extract  ecclesiastical  letter  to  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  11  October  1816, 

App.  p.  786 The  like,  dated  20  March  1822,  App.  p.  787 The  like,  dated  21 

January  1824,  App.  p.  791 The  like,  dated  23  April,  and  23  July  1824,  App.  p.  793 

The  like,  dated  23  February  1825,  App.  p.  794 The  like,  dated  5 April  1826, 

A /in.  p.  801 Thelike,  dated  22  Nov.  1826, 17  October  1827,  and  14  October  1829,  App. 

,,  802 The  like,  dated  li  October  1830,  15  June  and  20  July  1831,  and  1 February 

1832,  App.  p.  304 The  like,  dated  16  February  1831,  App.  p.  810 Extract  letter 

from  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Governor-general  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3 February 
1814,  App.  p.  785 Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, dated  13  July  1818,  App.  p.  787 The  like,  dated  5 April  1825,  App.  p.  794 

The  like,  dated  26  April  1825,  App.  p.  799 The  like,  dated  23  June  1826,  App. 

p,  800 The  like,  dated  18  May  1830,  App.  p.  803 The  like,  dated  16  June  1830, 

App.  p.  808 The  like,  dated  26  September  1830,  App.  p.  810 Letter  from  the 

Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  to  C.  Lusliington,  esq.,  secretary  to  Government,  dated  1 0 August 

1822,  App.  p 790 Letter  from  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government,  to  the 

Loril  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  dated  19  May  1825,  App.  p.  799 Letter  fr  om  the  Bengal 

Government  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  dated  18  May  1830,  App.  p.  808 Petition  of 

tlie  inhabitants  of  Fort  William  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
dated  25  August  1824,  App.  j).  800 Expenses  in  building  and  repairs  in  this  depart- 
ment. App.  p,  802,  803 Letter  fr  om  the  Calcutta  Civil  Finance  Committee  to  the 

Governor-general  at  Bengal,  dnted  30  April  1830,  App.  p.  804. 

Madras. — Extract  public  letter  to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  11  January  1809, 

App.  p.  812 — Thelike,  dated  26  April  1809,  App.  p.  812 Extract  military  letter 

to  the  Madras  Government,  dated  3 November  1815,  App.  p.  814 Extract  ecclesias- 

tical letter  to  the  Madras  Government,  dnted  22  October  1817,  6 January  1824,  and 
4 Feb.  1824,  App.  p.  815 The  like,  dated  28  July  1824,  5 April  1826,  3 September 

1 828,  and  22  December  1 830,  App.  p.  81 6 Extract  ecclesiastical  letter  from  the  Madras 

Government,  dated  6 July  1821,  App.  p.  815. 

Bombay — Extract  public  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  dated  8 April  1 81 6 

App.  p.  816 Extract  ecclesiastical  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  dated  9 April 

1823,  App.  p 816 The  like,  dated  21  January  1824,  App.  p.  817 Thelike,  dated 

16  June  1824,  App.  p.  S’H The  like,  dated  30  November  1825,  and  12  April  1826, 

App.  p.  819 The  like,  dated  24  November  1826,  and  27  August  1828,  App.  p.  S20 

Thelike,  dated  15  December  1S29,  13  January  1830,  and  28  April  1830,  App, 

p.  822 Extract  ecclesiastical  letter  from  the  Bombay  Government  dated  24  September 

1823:  reply  to  9 April  1823,  App.  p.  817 The  like,  dated  22  May  1824,  and 

] November  1824,  App.  p.  818 Thelike,  dated  17  October  1828,  and  6 April  1829, 

App.  p.  820 Thelike,  dnted  20  January  1830,  App.  p.  824 Letter  from  the 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Barnes  to  J.  Farish,  esq.  seci-etary  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
dated  2 June  1824,  App.  p.  818 Archdeacon  Hawtayue’s  memorial,  dated  1 0 March 

1 829,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  App.  p.  821 Letter  from  the  Reverend  Thomas  Carr, 

acting  Archdeacon  of  Bombay,  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  dated  10  November  1831, 
(enclosed  in  letter  from  the  Bombay  Governor,  dated  4 January  1S32,)  App.  p.  825 
Minute  by  the  Hon.  Mouulstunrb  Elphinstone,  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, App.  p.  822 Minutes  by  the  Right  Hou.  the  Governor,  Lord  Clare,  App. 

p.  S26 Minutes  by  Mr.  Romer,  Mr.  Newnhiun,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  App.  p.  827 

Statement  of  ecclesiastical  charges,  1824-25 — 1827-2S,  App.  p.  S22 Statement  of 

charges  in  the  ecclesiastical  department  under  the  head  of  salaries  and  establishments, 

1815 — 1827,  App.  p.  823 Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  and 

repairs  of  churches,  1818—1827,  App.  p.  823 Stations  at  which  it  is  desirable  a 

clergyman  should  be  resident,  App.  p.  825. 

See  also  Catholics.  Churches  In  India.  Conversions.  Patronage.  Portugal. 

Religion. 

Churches  in.  India.  Statements  of  expenses  incurred  in  building,  &c.  churches  in  India, 
and  number  of  some  of  tlie  congregations,  App.  p.  827-831. 
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Churches  in  India — continued, 

Bengal — Statement  of  expenses  incurred  under  the  ordevs  of  the  Supreme  Government 
(subsequent  to  the  institution  in  18 1-t  of  a bishop’s  see  at  Calcutta;,  for  the  construction, 
repair  and  alteration,  and  for  the  establishments  for  maintaining  buildings  appropriated 
to  divine  service,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  February  1.831 

inclusive,  App.  p.  827 Return  from  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  dated  18  May  1830 

(recorded  on  the  Bengal  ecclesiastical  consultations  of  25  May  1830,  No.  2,)  of  cougrega- 
gatious  of  churches  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  App,  p.  828. 

Madras. — Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the.  construction,  alteration,  repair  and 
fitting  up  of  edifices  used  as  places  of  worship,  as  they  appear  in  correspondence,  1813- 
1832,  App.  p.  829. 

Bombay. — Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction,  &e.  of  churches  at 
Bombay,  1813 — 1832,  App.  p.  830. 

Sea  also  Church  Establishment.  Scotch  Kirk, 

Civil  Expenditure.  Means  that  might  lie  taken  for  reducing  it,  Maean  1470. 

Civil  Finance  Committee.  See  Calcutta  Finance  Committee, 

Civil  Funds.  See  Bengal  Civil  Fund.  Bombay  Civil  Fund.  Compassionate  Funds. 
Madras  Civil  Funtls. 

Civil  Servants.  Number  thereof  at  the  three  Presidencies,  Rep.  p.  23 Appointments 

in  India  to  civil  offices  are  made  from  the  writer®,  Aubcr  100,  Courtenay  3 1 Effect 

of  making  appointments  in  India  subject  to  open  competition  here  as  to  qualification, 

Auber  101, 102, 111-114 Limited  number  of  writers  sent  out  limits  the  selection  for 

office,  Auber  10!),  Mackenzie  057,  Lushinyton  930 No  statement  on  record  by 

Governors  of  inconvenience  from  narrow  choice  in  filling  up  high  offices,  Aubcr  110, 
Edmonstonc  1 (11 7 Distribution  of,  upon  then  arrival  iu  India,  Mill  379 Qualifica- 
tion required  of  them  at  the  college  at  Calcutta,  Mill  383 If  they  do  not  fit  theru- 

selyes  for  employment  in  a certain  period  they  arc  sent  home,  Mill  385,  386,  Mackenzie 

676  -678 Reason  why  Government  have  not  sent  lrome  those  deficient,  Lushington 

926-928,  Maean  1364 Degree  of  debt  in  which  they  are  involved  attributed  to  their 

residence  at  Calcutta,  Mill  387,  Sullivan,  463,  464,  Mackenzie  642-644,  Maean  1360- 

1363,  Auber  1524,  1525,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266 Method  to  bo  adopted  to  prevent 

extravagance,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  292 Young  men  arriving  in  India  are  not  suffi- 

ciently acquainted  with  the  language  to  take  a share  in  the  administration  of  the 

country,  Sullivan  427 Annual  amount  of  civil  service  in  India,  and  its  expense, 

Sullivan  439,  440 Number  of  civil  servants  out  of  employment  in  the  three  Presi- 
dencies, and  to  wlrat  extent  affected  by  the  new  arrangements,  Sullivan  441-443 

Evils  thereof,  Mankemie  661-664 There  have  been  new  appointments  in  England 

notwithstanding,  Sullivan  444 Allowance  by  the  Company  to  civil  servants  unem- 

ployed, Sullivan  445,  446,  App.  p.  722,  733. 

Advantages  that  would  arise  from  attaching  young  men  to  some  public  office  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  India,  in  the  room  of  -sending  them  to  the  colleges,  jRep.  p.  24, 
Sullivan  447-451 , Mackenzie  650,  890,  Lushington  924,  925,  Maean  1369,  A pp.  p.  264, 

Sullivan,  App.  p.  266,  304 At  what  ages  they  should  go  out,  Rep.  p.  23,  Sullivan 

460,461,  Mackenzie  631.  764,  772,  773,  778,  Lushington  923,  Maean  1365,  Auber 

1521—1523,  Edmonstonc  1616,  App.  p.  264 Augmentation  of  salaries  at  Madras, 

Sullivan  468 Has  produced  a further  disposition  to  expensive  habits,  Sullivan  469 

Reasons  for  not  acquiring  much  readiness  of  conversation  at  Calcutta  ; different 

languages  spoken  there,  Mackenzie  651 Necessity  for  reduction  of  offices,  Mackenzie 

688,  891-893. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  making  the  service  originally  military,  and  afterwards 
selecting  civil  and  military  officers,  Rap.  p.  25,  Mackenzie  765-768,  774-776 Disad- 
vantages of  such  a plan,  Auber  1527-1529 Making  it  a mixed  civil  and  military  cha- 
racter would  not  be  so  good  as  a permanent  plan,  Rep.  p.  25,  Madcenzie>769 Should 

not  be  a separation  of  services,  except  as  regards  different  languages  and  customs,  Mac- 
kenzie 865 Promotion  to  office  is  from  servants  in  the  respective  Presidencies,  except 

in  the  Political  branch,  Rep.  p.  23,  Mackenzie  864 Method  of,  App.  p.  264 

Seniority  very  much  attended  to  in  filling  up  offices,  except  in  very  high  ones,  where 
marked  ability  may  be  necessary,  Rep.  p.  23,  Lushington  929,  Edmonstone,  1618, 1619. 

Sending  out  a large  body  of  supernumeraries  would  press  upon  the  finances,  Lush- 

imgton  931 -They  are  appointed  without  reference  to  their  adaption  to  the  offices  to 

which  they  arc  appointed,  Lushington  956,  957 How  vacancies  filled  up  when  the 

supply  of  civil  servants  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  Rep.  p.  23,  Lushington  958,  939 

How  far  qualifications  sufficient  for  their  duties,  Maean  1365 Degree  of  knowledge 

requisite,  and  tests  that  should  be  resorted  to,  Mctcan  1366-1368 How  far  those 

going  to  India  look  forward  to  returning  with  fortunes,  Auber  1526 Extract  from 

a letter  of  Mr.  Canning's,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Company’s  servants,  Aubcr  1556 

Defects  in  the  education  and  general  system  of  the  civil  servants,  Campbell  1563- 

1565 They  are  better  educated  since  the  establishment  of  Haileybury  College  than 

previously,  Edmonstone  1 61 2-1614 Circumstances  that  regulate  the  number  of  young 

men  sent  out  anuually,  Rep.  p.  23,  Edmonstone  1623,  1624. 
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Civil  Serva  nts — continued. 

Papers  laid  before  tlie  Committee  : 

Circular  from  the  India  Board  for  information  relative  to  tlie  Company's  civil  servants, 

App.  p.  263 Answers,  App.  p.  264,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  263,  Warden,  App.  p.  269, 

Elphinstona,  App.  p.  292 Evidence  given  before  Lords  Committee,  1830,  relative 

thereto,  App.  p.  304 Evidence  given  before  Commons  Committees,  1S30,  1830-31, 

and  1831,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  314 Statement  showing  the  number  of  appoint- 

ments to  India,  made  on  nomination  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ami  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, on  the  average  of  five  years  ending  with  1830-31 , with  value  of  the  same,  as  far  as 
can  be  estimated,  A pp.  p.  326 Best,  means  of  preventing  early  embarrassments  and  sub- 
sequent expensive  habits  of  junior  civil  servants,  Warden,  App.  p.  271 -Necessity  for 

abolishing  designations  of  writers,  factors,  junior  and  senior  merchants,  and  .substituting 

more  appropriate  ones.  Warden,  App.  p.  272,  par.  21 Evidence  ns  to  character  of  civil 

servants,  App.  p.  314 Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Judicial  Depart- 
ment) dated  14  February  1812,  App.  p.  5S0 Statement  of  civil  servants  of  Bengal 

under  the  rank  of  councillors,  with  the  allowances  of  such  as  are  chargeable  to  the  Terri- 
torial revenue  of  the  Presidency,  according  to  the  civil  auditor’s  list  of  1 November 
1823,  Mackenzie,  App.  p.  738. 

See  also  Bombay.  Calcutta  College.  Civil  Service.  Hmllli.  Judicial-  Depart  maid. 
London,  Board.  Madras  College.  Salaries.  Writers. 

Civil  Service  : 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

Papers  respecting,  App.  p.  701-773 Letter  from  G.  A.  Busliby,  esq.,  secretary  to 

the  Bengal  Government,  to  P.  Auber,  esq.,  secretary  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated 

27  December  1831,  A pp.  p.  722 Letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Governor- general 

to  T.  Pnkenluim.  T.  C.  Robertson.  William  Fane,  H.  T.  Prinsep,  It.  M.  Tilghman.  and 
W.  H.  Macnagbteu,  dated  7 March  1831,  appointing  them  a Committee  respecting  the 
state  of  the  civil  service,  App.  p.  733-  - — Their  report  to  the  Governor-general,  dated 

24  May  1831,  App.  p.  734 Letter  from  secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  acknow- 

ledging its  receipt,  and  requesting  pnrticnlnrs  from  dissentient  commissioners,  dated 

28  May  1831,  App  p.  739 Letter  from  Messrs.  Pakenhani  and  Macnngliten,  contain- 
ing particulars  of  their  dissent,  dated  22  June  1831,  App.  p.  74(1 [Minute  by  the 

Governor  general,  dated  10  November  1831,  App.  p.  743 Memorandum  by  Holt 

Mackenzie,  esq.,  without  date  or  signature,  but  prepared  in  1826,  App.  p.  749 

Minute  by  W.  Blunt,  esq.,  dated  15  December  1831,  App.  p.  765 Extract  general 

minute  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  dated  16  November  1830,  A pp.  p.  769. 

Bombay. — Lettov  from  secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Government  of  Fort  William,  datod  23  December  1830,  relative  to  allowances 

to  servants  out  of  employ,  App.  p.  723 Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  late 

Governor,  dated  18  September  1830,  on  the  same  subject,  App.  p.  723 Statement  of 

civil  appointments,  with  salaries  regulated  on  tlie  principle  of  combined  reference  to 

official  duty  and  length  of  service,  App.  p,  725,  726 Statement  showing  the  financial 

results  which  would  attend  the  introduction  at  the  present  moment  (1  June  1830)  of 

the  graduated  scale  of  salaries  proposed  in  the  Governor's  minute,  Apj>.  p.  727-730 

Minutes  by  T.  Homer,  esq.,  dated  22  September,  and  by  W.  Newnhnm,  esq.,  dated 

25  September  1 830,  relative  to  the  state  of  tlie  civil  service,  A pp.  p.  733 Letter  from 

H.  T.  Prinsep,  secretary  to  the  Governor-general,  to  J.  P.  Willoughby,  esq.,  acting 
secretory  to  Government,  Bombay,  dated  10  March  1831,  App.  p.  78:4 

Clare,  Right  lion.  Lord.  Minute  by,  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  Ann. 

p.  826.  u 

Clergymen.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Coals.  Indication  of  coal  in  Travnneore,  Sullivan,  A pp.  p.  268  - -Existence  of,  in  Clutch 
and  Burdwan,  Warden,  App.  p.  288,  par.  98. 

Cochin.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Coimbatour.  Expense  of  two  schools  established  there  upon  Sir  Thomas  Monro's  plan ; 

revenue  and  population  of  Coimbatoor,  Sullivan  493-498,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267 

State  of  the  country  and  population,  App.  p.  307 State  of  endowments  for  the 

advancement  of  education.  Fisher.  App.  p.  414 Population  and  means  of  education, 

Fisher,  A pp.  p.  414. 

Collections  und  Consultations.  Explanation  of,  Jones  212-223,  Mill  332 Method  of 

abridging  the  number  of  pages  of  consultations  by  chief  clerks  of  departments,  Jones 

218-2--2 Consequent  responsibility  of  the  chief  clerks,  Jones  229 Board  have 

not  the  means  of  knowing  the  view  taken  at  the  India  House  of  collections  in  the  way 
of  abridgment,  Jones  232-234. 

Collectors  : 

Duties  of  collectors,  Lushington  947.  948. 

Bom  bay.  Abstract  returns  from  magistrates  and  collectors  of  districts  subject  to 
Bombay,  on  the  state  ot  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  422. 

Madras.— Summary  of  information  contained  in  their  reports  as  to  education,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  413.  1 

Jn  Mu  Deccan.  Summary  of  reports  as  to  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  429. 

Colleges 
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Colleges  in  India.  See  Calcutta  College.  Madras  College. 

Comviantlcr-in- Chief  His  mule  in  the  councils  of  the  three  Presidencies,  Rep  p 17 

See  Political  and  Cummevc ait  Brunches. 

T",f  r“I.Tte”b'  Jmm  »*— IS^kWno  purely  cm- 
meici.il  do  not  go  tluongh  the  Secret  Committee,  Rep.  p.  13,  Auher  1293  1 ’’ 

Commswnmof  the  Board  of  Control.  Number  receiving’ salaries,  Rep.  p.  14,  Jones 
I'm,  ° — i SaLu  ied  commissionere  changed  upon  achangein  the  Administration  Jones 

203 lfc  ,s  usual-  but  •>»*  not  always  been  done,  Rep.  p.  14,  Courtenay  2X4-986 

Honorary  commissioners  do  not  generally  interfere,  lmt  inspect  papers  and  give  tl.eir 

opinion,  Iiep.  p.  14,  Junes  205 General  efficiency  of  them,  Courtenay  294 Have 

no  share  in  the  patronage,  Courtenay  323. 

Commit!*,.  Uhriion  of  tile  C?mt  of  Directors  into  committees  of  CorrespomW, 

Buying  and  Ware talas,  ami  Supping,  Auher 30-32,  lSlO.-BiimoMtau  1806,  IS]  1 ! 

Departments  within  the  province  of  the  different  committees,  Auber  33 Knowledge 

necessary  to  he  acquired  liy  the  chairmen  of  committees,  Auber  47-49. 

See  also  Correspondence,  Committee  o£ 

Committee  on  the.  Affairs  ol'  the  East  India  Company  ; its  division  into  sub-committees, 
Rep.  p.  9. 


Comorin,  Cape.  See  Church  Establishments. 
Co’inpanies.  See  Tl'or/rs,  Public. 


Compassionate  Funds.  Mode  of  aiding  tbe  several  compassionate  funds,  App.  p.  774-777 

Copy  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department!  to  the  Governor- 

general,  dated  4 July  1832,  App.  p.  774 Statement  showing  the  aid  which  the 

several  funds  in  India  derive  from  the  East  India  Company,  App.  p.  774 Statement 

exhibiting  the  aid  rendered  by  the  Company  directly  and  indirectly  towards  the  support 

of  the  several  fluids,  App.  p.  770 Statement  of  advances  in  England  by  the  East 

India  Company  for  each  of  the  several  civil  and  military  funds  in  India  duri’ng  the  last 
four  years,  1825-2(i  to  1828— 29,  and  rate  at  which  those  advances  are  repayable  in 
India,  App.  p.  777. 


Competition.  See  Uaileybury  College.  Military  Colleges.  Writers. 

Cancan , Northern  and  Southern.  State  of  education  therein,  Fisher , App.  p.  422,  432 
470.  Bee  also  Suye,  in  Ourwerlcek.  Tannah  and  Panwell. 


Cancan  (Southern)  Ratine  School  Society.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House 

relative  thereto,  Fisher , App.  p.  430,  473 Expense  thereof)  Fisher,  App.  p.  434. 

See  also  Chip  loon. 


Consultations.  See  Collections. 


Control,  Board  of.  See  Board,  of  Control. 

Conversions.  Numerous  conversions  to  Christianity  in  Tinevelly  among  the  agricultura 
class  of  Hindoos ; scarcely  an  instance  on  record  of  the  conversion  of  a Mussulman, 

Sullivan  525-527.  Sullivan,  App.  p.  2(i7 Losing  caste  upon  conversion  has  operated 

against  it ; method  of  remedying  it,  Rep.  p.  21,  Sullivan  528-541,  Mackenzie  896-903, 

Sullivan,  App.  p.  267 No  feeling  by  the  natives  against  converts,  Sullivan  542 

Regulations  for  reserving  certain  offices  to  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  have  excluded 

Christian  converts  at  Madras  but  not  at  Bengal,  Mackenzie  904 Advantages  that 

■will  be  derived  from  permitting  natives  of  whatover  religion  to  civil  and  military  offices, 

Rap.  p.  22,  Sharer  1 1)22-1924,  SuUivan  App.  p.  267 Conversion  of  adult  Hindoos 

and  Mahomedans  is  rare,  and  converts  are  despised  by  their  country  men,  Lushington 

944,  945 Difficulty  of  making'1  converts,  and  bad  description  of  those  converted, 

Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1850 Method  of  punishment  at  Tinevelly  of  Christians  refusing 

to  drag  tbe  car  of  heathen  idols,  Hough  1864-1867 Converts  at  Palamcottab  not 

exempt  from  direct  taxation  for  support  of  heathen  worship.  Hough  1868 Evils  of 

forcing  interference  of  Christians  in  heathen  religious  ceremonies,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267 

N atives  not  converted  look  on  tbe  progress  of  conversions  without  jealousy,  merer 

1918 Manner  in  which  government  should  act  with  regard  to  encouraging  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  Shcrcr  1919-1922 They  have  acted  for  the  best  with  regard 

to  the  progress  of  religion,  Shcrcr  1926 Few  real  converts,  App.  p.  264 None 

of  rank,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267,  Elphinstonc,  App.  p.  293,  App.  p.  296,  310. 

See  also  Education.  Protestants. 


Coolies.  See  Salsette. 

Correspondence.  See  Collections  and.  Consultations.  Vorrcspondence,  committee  of, 
Despatches.  Patronage. 
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Correspondence,  Committee  of  Constitution  of  tlie  committee,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auher  31, 

Mill  333 It  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  correspondence,  Raj),  p.  !.2, 

Auher  S I- Members  can  only  arrive  at  it  by  gradation.  Rep.  p.  II,  Auber  35 

Knowledge  acquired  in  other  committees  renders  Directors  more  tit  for  it.  Rep.  p.  17, 

Auher  4fi- Director  never  appointed  to.  within  the  first  year  of  his  election,  M uber 

.■jg Political  business  at  the  India  House  is  transacted  through  the  ( 'nmmittee  of 

Correspondence,  Rep.  p.  12,  Courtenay  293-— — Improbability  of  gentlemen  of  great 
experience  from  tlieir  services  in  India  attaining  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 

through  only  being  able  to  arrive  at  it  by  seniority,  Rep.  p.  1 1,  Courtenay  29(i,  2!)7 

Advantages  or  otherwise  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondaiee  succeeding  to 

it  by  seniority,  Rap.  p.  17,  Mill  Id  8,  Edmonstow  1800 In  what  manner  any  other 

selection  might  be  made.  Mill  4 IS) Directors  frequently  fill  the  chair  who  have  never 

been  upon  theCommittee  of  Correspondence,  Mill  MX) Possibility  that  the  Committee 

of  Correspondence  might  be  formed  of  those  who  have  held  no  important  situations  in 
India,  and  that  those  Directors  who  are  not  might  have  filled  the  highest  situations, 

Mill  -123 The  present  constitution  of  the  committee  is  only  by  practice,  and  by  110 

means  obligatory,  Rep.  p.  17.  Mill  124 The  committee  are  not  chiefly  nautical 

members.  Auher  1302,  1303 Cheater  portion  of  men  of  eminence  in  India  have 

attained  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  those  who  have  not  take  part  iu  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court,  Auher  1311-1313. 

Cotton.  State  of  its  cultivation  and  improvement  anticipated  from  resort  of  Europeans  to 

India,  Warden,  App.  p.  284,  28.1,  par.  76-83 -Observations  upon  the  export  and 

import  cultivation,  and  expense  thereof,  and  necessity  for  encouraging  the  growth  and 

export,  Warden,  App.  p.  28fi,  287,  par.  86-96 Consumption  thereof  in  India.  App. 

p.  309,  310. 

Cotyni.  See  Syrian  Christians. 

Courtenay,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  P.,  M.P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence).— Salaried  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Control  have  not  always  been  changed  upon  a change  of  admi- 
nistration, though  it  is  usual,  2S4-28fi General  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board, 

288,  289,  293 Anomalies  arising  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  exercising  the  Board’s 

powers,  288 Secret  Committee  must  forward  despatch  prepared  by  Hie  Board,  289 

Powers  of  the  Board  over  the  College  at  Haileyhury,  and  the  Military  Seminary  at 

Addiseombe,  290 Mode  of  separation  of  the  Political  and  Commercial  concerns  of 

the  Company  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Board,  exercised  in  opposition  to  repeated 

remonstrances  of  the  Court,  290 Powev  of  the  Board  in  directing  tlie  Court  to  grant 

permission  for  persons  to  proceed  to  India,  290,  291 Mattel’s  in  which  the  President 

acts  independently  of  the  Court,  291. 

Warrants  for  approbation  or  dismissal  by  the  King  to  or  from  certain  offices  iu  India 

arc  countersigned  by  the  President,  291 Nature  and  use  of  previous  communications, 

292 Share  tlie  Board  has  had  in  tlie  government  of  India,  292, 293 Neither  the 

Court  nor  Board  would  have  separately  so  well  administered  the  functions  imposed  upon 
the  two,  293 Division  of  the  business  of  the  India  Board  into  departments,  corre- 

sponding with  those  at  the  India  House  ; arduous  duties  of  the  secretary,  and  efficiency 

of  the  Commissioners,  294 Political  business  at  the  India  House  transacted  through 

the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  295 Improbability  of  gentlemen  of  experience  in 

India  attaining  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  by  seniority,  290,  297 Detailed 

knowledge  possessed  by  the  Court  over  the  Board  gives  tlie  necessity  of  their  originating 

the  despatches,  except  upon  the  higher  subjects  of  government,  298 Delay  occasioned 

by  the  correspondence  having  to  be  conducted  by  both  authorities,  299 Delay  in 

India  in  answering  despatches,  300,301--  Opinion  as  to  alteration  of  the  present 
system  of  Home  Government,  302,  304. 

Local  government  of  India,  how  constituted,  305 Patronage,  in  whom  vested, 

307-310 Highest  offices  in  India  filled  up  from  the  writers,  31 1 Qualifications  of 

writers,  312 Intelligence  among  the  Indian  functionaries,  313 Part  of  the  volu- 

ininousuessof  Indian  correspondence  might  he  avoided,  314 Public  competition  should 

be  resorted  to  as  a test  for  qualification,  315,  316 Superiority  of  writers  who  have 

passed  tlie  college  at  Haileyhury,  31 7 Suggestion  formarking  the  distinction  between 

the  political  and  commercial  characters  of  tlie  Company,  318,  319 Patronage  vested 

in  the  President  of  the  Board,  320-322 Commissioners  and  secretary  have  no  share 

in  the  patronage,  323 Reason  why  public  competition  for  writers  could  not  be  exer- 
cised in  India,  324,  325 Opinion  as  to  the  more  beneficial  way  of  appointing  writers, 

326 Suggestion  for  new  arrangement  of  patronage,  and  effect  thereof,  326-328. 

[Second  Examination) — Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  system  was  his  own  plan,  but  was  taken 

up  rather  by  the  Board  than  the  Court,  1585 Explanation  of  'witness’s  evidence  to 

prevent  misconception,  1585, 1586 Duties  of  the  Board;  Board  are  responsible  by 

their  oath  for  the  duo  administration  of  the  Government,  1586 Secret  and  political 

despatches  have  had  less  effect  upon  the  situation  of  India  than  those  who  framed  them 
intended  ; matters  which  tlie  Board  have  the  power  of  directing  to  be  treated  of  in  the 

Secret  Committee,  1587 Defects  from  the  Secret  Committee  not  being  always  able 

to  ensure  secresy,  1588—1590—  Secret  department  indispensable  to  the  present  system, 

159 1 Delay  occasioned  by  duplicate  authorities  at  home, ’1592 How  far  the  Court 

abstain  from  communicating  any  decision  to  parties  where  it  is  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion 
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Courtenay,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  P..  M.P.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conlmncd. 
tion  of  the  Board,  1593  — How  fiir  modifications  consented  to  by  the  Board  in  drafts 

have  been  with  a view  to  prevent  extreme  collision,  1594 Until  what  period  the 

Board  Was  ignorant  of  the  minute  details  of  business.  1595. 

Method  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of  patronage  being  transferred  to  Universities  or 
public  bodies,  1 59(1 Present  number  of  Directors  inconvenient-,  though  a smaller  num- 
bin' must  he  paid  higher,  1 597, 1598, 1 601 Disadvantages,  or  otherwise,  of  Directors 

going  out  annually  by  rotation,  1599. 1600,  1602 How  far  the  Directors  represent 

the  Proprietors  in  the  Government,  1603  — Disadvantage  of  Lieu  tenant-governors  in 
India,  1604,  1606 How  far  the  present  councils  might  be  abolished  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service.  1 607 Opinion  upon  the  suggestions  for  the  formation  of 

a legislative  council,  1608 Necessity  for  defining  the  jurisiliction  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  1609  Benefits  of  the  Universities  ovevHaileybiuy  College,  1609 Improve- 

ment that  might  be  made  in  the  army,  1 609. 

Courts  or  JutmrK. 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Load  Courts. 

3.  Snprmne  Co’urt. 

1 . Generally  : 

Evils  of  the  powers  of  the  Courts  not  being  accurately  defined  ; intricate  question 

sometimes  to  which  court  a culprit  is  amenable,  Mill  366 Improvement  necessary 

in  the  administration  of  justice.  App.  p.  265 History  of  English  law  and  English 

courts  in  India,  MiU  367 Method  of  bast  supplying  the  absence  of  English  courts, 

Mill  368,  369 They  do  their  duty  well,  hut  their  establishments  are  inadequate  to 

the  duty  to  be  performed,  Mill  370 How  far  the  knowledge  of  the  Persiau  language 

prevails  in  courts,  Mackenzie  706-708 English  might  be  introduced  gradually  into 

the  proceedings  of  courts,  Mill  400,  Mackenzie  709—711,718,719,726,  Sutherland 

1 226 Not  practicable  to  fonnauuniformjuriscliction  for  both  Natives  andEuropeans, 

Edmonstone  1668 British  system  of  judicature  has  been  injurious  to  the  natives, 

Edmonstone  1669 Expenseattending  the  civil  law  has  ruined  many  families  of 

distinction  at  Madras,  Campbell  1517- 

2.  Local  Cowls : 

Local  tribunals  should  be  formed,  to  which  Englishmen  should  be  amenable,  and  by 

which  they  should  be  protected,  Rep.  p.  20,  21,  Mill  372-376,  Mackenzie  749-753 

Necessity  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  courts,  with  similar  powers  to  those  of  the 

superior  courts  in  India,  Sidlivan  615 Local  judicature  not  calculated  to  control  the 

conduct  of  Europeans,  Edmonstone  1757—1759,  1780-1782. 

3.  Supreme  Court : 

Jurisdiction  thereof,  Rep.  p.  20 Evils  of  the  Supreme  Court  pretending  to  spring 

from  a higher  authority  than  the  Government,  and  the  Government  having  no  powerover 

it,  Rep.  p.°20,  Mi.ll'MH).  Mackenzie  785-789,  App.  p.  305 Degree  of  hazard  that  would 

he  incurred  by  withdrawing  the  Supreme  Court,  Mill  367  Regulations  to  bind  par- 

ties within  its  jurisdiction  must  lie  registered  therein,  Rep.  p.  18-20,  Sullivan  611,  613, 

Lushinyton  976-980,  App.  p.  305 Refusal  ui  some  instances  to  register  regulations, 

Sullivan  612 Necessity  for  a legislative  council  to  control  its  power,  Sullivan  615 

Necessity  of  detiuing  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Rep.  ]>.  20,  Sullivan  623, 

Auber  1351  Maco  n 1450,  Courtenay  1609,  App.  p.  305 To  what  extent  the  limits 

of  their  jurisdiction  are  defined,  Mackenzie  790,  801 CoUisiou  between  the  King’s 

Court  and  local  government  at  Bombay  has  not  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 

Mackenzie,  845 J udicial  business  at,  Calcutta  should  have  been  left  with  the  Sudder 

Ada wl ut  instead  of  being  brought  before  the  govermnent  by  the  judicial  secretary, 

Macau  1 448 Dread  of  the  natives  at  becoming  amenable  to,  prevents  their  residence 

at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  Macau  1450,  App.  p.  309 -Supreme  Court  and  Company’s 

courts  in  some  instances  concurrent  and  in  some  conflicting,  Rep.,  p.  20,  Edmonstone 

1 662  1 663 Limits  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  how  far  natives  amenable  to  it,  Rep. 

p.  20,  Edmonstone  1664-1667 Authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 

should  he  limited ; mayor  or  recorder’s  court  would  he  more  beneficial,  Edmonstone 

1 670 How  it  should  be  reconstituted  at  Bombay  to  admit  natives  to  office, Warden, 

App.  p.  277,  par.  42 Proceedings  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Governor- 

general  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  Warden,  App.  p.  289,  par.  104-109. 

° See  also  Judicial  Department. 

Criminal  Late.  Nature  of  criminal  law  administered  in  the  provincial  courts,  Rap.  p.  20, 

Mackeu-  ic  754 -Nature  of  criminal  law  administered  at  Madras  ; it  is  misunderstood 

in  Europe,  Campbell  1497,  1498 Criminal  law  in  Madras  is  administered  more 

severely  than  without  the  boundaries  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Campbell  1517. 

Cuddapak  Experimental  Establishment  of  Mi'.  Ross.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East 
India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  412 Population,  and  means  of  educa- 

tion, Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Currencies.  Differences  in,  are  easily  calculated,  Muter  161, 162. 
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Dacca  Schools.  Extinct  from  records  at  the  India  House  relati  ve  thereto.  Fisher,  App. 
p.  440. 

Dancing  Girls.  See  Fannies. 

Darivar.  State  of  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  429. 

Dell.  Proportion  of  Company’s  registered  debt  held  l>y  Europeans  and  Natives,  App. 
p.  819. 

Deccan.  State  of  cultivators,  &c.,  App  p.  307 State  of  education  therein,  Fisher,  App. 

p,  429,  465 Institutions  therein  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  Fisher,  App.  p. 

431 Expense  thereof.  Fisher,  App.  p.  434. 

Delhi.  Powers  vested  in  the  resident  at,  Mackenzie  868.  869. 

Delhi  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 

App.  p.  408,  435 Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department) 

to  the  Governor-general,  dated  5 September  1327,  relative  to  its  establishment,  App. 

p.  490,  pars.  9-11 The  like,  dated  2!)  September  1830,  App.  p.  494,  par.  7 The 

like,  dated  24  September  1 831 , App.  p.  499,  par.  1 1 -The  like,  datod  24  October 

1832,  App.  p.  499,  pnr.  2. 

Delhi  Mr.  Fraser's  Schools.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto, 
Fisher,  App.  p.  409,  435 Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Public:  Depart- 

ment) to  the  Governor-general,  dated  a Sept.  1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  490,  par.  12. 
Delhi  Native  Schools.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto, 
Fisher,  App.  p.  445. 

Deportation.  See  Expulsion. 

Despatches  .• 

1.  Generally 

2.  Secret. 

1.  Generally: 

Course  adopted  iu  preparing  answers  to  despatches  from  India  by  the  Court  of 

Directors  and  Board  of  Commissioners,  Rep.  p.  12,  Anber  59-64,  Mill  332-335 If 

the  Board’s  alterations  are  confirmed  by  the  King  in  Council,  a mandamus  may  be  moved 
for  to  compel  the  Court  to  forward  the  despatch.  Rep.  p.  1 1,  1 2,  Auher  65 Particu- 
lars of  the  service  of  a mandamus  iu  Major  Hart's  case,  A vher  67-69 Every  despatch 

approved  by  the  Board  before  it  goes  to  India,  Aubcr  70 Time  usually  taken  in 

answering  despatches,  Auher  117-122,  Jones  241-244 Voluminous  mass  of  Indian 

correspondence,  Rep.  p.  15,  Anber  156,  Jones  212 Plan  adopted  by  Lord  Ellen- 

borough  for  conducting  the  Indian  correspondence.  Jones  212,  p,  25 Convenience  of 

the  despatches  being  docketed,  J ones  234 Method  adopted  by  the  Board  as  to  altera- 

tions iu  the  drafts  of  despatches,  Rep.  p.  12, 1 4,  Anber  65-70,  J ones  235-237,  Courtenay 

288,  Mill  416,  417 Time  occupied  in  communications  between  the  Board  and  Court, 

Jones  238-240 Period  despatches  arc  usually  sent  from  the  Court  to  the  Board  after 

their  receipt  from  India,  Jones  245,  246. 

The  Court  are  bouud  to  forward  despatches  as  altered  by  the  Board,  but  with  the 
power  of  remonstrating  against  the  alterations,  Rep.  p.  12,  Anber  65-69,  Jones  247— 
250,  Courtenay  288 — —Directors  have  the  power  of  perusing  the  despatches,  Rep.  p.  11, 

Jones  271,  Mill  332,  421 Board  need  not  state  their  reasons  for  ordering  a despatch 

to  he  prepared,  Rep  p.  1 4,  Courtenay  28!) Detailed  knowledge  possessed  by  the 

Court  over  the  Board  gives  the  necessity  of  their  originating  the  despatches,  Rep.  p.  11, 

17,  Courtenay  298,  Mill  414,  Anber  1250-1 257 Instances  have  been  rare  where  the 

Board  has  prepared  despatches  upon  subjects  not  secret,  Mill  415 Great  delay 

occasioned  by  the  correspondence  relating  to  India  having  to  he  conducted  by  both 

authorities,  Courtenay  299 No  delay  iu  despatches  of  importance,  Aubcr  1269 

Great  delay  in  India  in  answering  the  despatches,  Courtenay  300,  30] Part  of  the 

voluminousncss  of  Indian  correspondence  might  be  avoided,  Courtenay  314,  Lushington 

967,  Campbell  1275-1277 Governors  and  council  of  the  subordinate  presidencies 

correspond  directly  with  the.  Court,  aa  well  ns  the  Governor-general,  Mill  334 

Distribution  of  letters  upon  their  receipt  among  the  different  departments,  Rep.  p.  12, 
Mill  335. 

Indian  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  by  lieutenant-governors  at  the  subordinate 
presidencies  with  the  supreme  government,  and  by  that  directly  home  ; saving  of  ex- 
pense thereby,  Mill  343,  344,  Sullivan  621 The  Board  have  the  power  of  cancelling 

the  Court's  draft,  and  substituting  their  own,  Rep.  p.  14,  Mill  410,  417 Time  a mer- 
chant in  India  receives  a reply  from  his  agent  in  London,  Lushinyton  1033 Number 

of  drafts  that  have  been  prepared,  and  number  filtered,  by  the  Board,  1814-1831,  Rep. 

p.  12,  15,  Anber  1257 Inaccuracies  in  the  return  called  for  by  the  Committee  with 

legard  to  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  certain  letters  from  India,  Aubcr  1262-1269 

Instances  in  which  the  Board  have  altered  the  terras  of  the  Court’s  draft  of  a despatch 
recalling  the  governor  of  a presidency,  Aviber 1271-1273 Explanation  with  regard  to 
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Despatches — continued. 

1.  Generally — continued. 

the  receipt  of  certain  letters  from  India,  and  the  answer  to  them,  Auher  1520 How 

iar  modifications  consented  to  by  the  Board  in  drafts  have  been  with  a view  to  prevent 
extreme  collision,  Courtenay  1594. 

Despatches  of  the  Court  of  Directors  relative  to  education  in  Bengal,  Fisher,  Ann. 
p,  H I'  In  Madras,  Fisher,  App.  p.  465 In  Bombay,  Fisher,  App,  p.  477. 

2.  Secret : 

The  Secret  Committee  are  hound  to  forward  to  India  despatches  in  their  department 

instautcr,  the  Board  having  the  responsibility,  Jones  254-256,  Courtenay  288,  289 

Despatches  concerning  peace  or  war  are  prepared  by  the  Board,  and  sent  through  the 
Secret  Comniitteo,  without  communication  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  Rcp° p.  ] 3, 
Courtenay  2S8  Importance  ot  the  secret  despatches  is  of  very  little  consequence 
with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  India,  so  much  being  necessarily  left  to  the  authorities 

on  the  spot,  Rep.  p.  13,  Mill  411,  Courtenay  1587 Probable  effect  of  the  secret 

despatches  ol-  April  and  May  1803,  Mill  412 The  Board  has  generally  prepared  the 

whole  of  the  secret  despatches,  Rep.  p.  1 4,  Mill  413. 

Sec  also  Collections  and  Consultations.  Commercial  Despatches.  Ecclesiastical 
Despatches.  Secret  Committee. 

Dewanny.  The  dewanny  or  revenues  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  acquired  by  the  Com- 
pany in  1763,  Auher  5. 

Dhuksna.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  431. 

Dmmctous,  Goritr  or: 

Constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  their  functions,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auher  27 

Their  efficiency,  Auher  28,  2.9,  Jones  272—276,  Mill  422 Division  into  committees 

of  Correspondence,  Buying  and  Warehouses,  and  Shipping,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auher  30, 

Edmonstone  1811 Method  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  court,  Rep.  p.  12, 

Auher  36,  37 Any  Director  has  the  power  of  acquiring  information  the  same  as  a 

member  of  the  Committee  of  CoiTespondence,  and  can  act  upon  it  in  the  Court  of 

Directors,  Rep.  p.  1 1-17,  Auher  38—41,  Mill  421,  Edina nst one  1800-1803 Directors 

take  an  active  part  immediately  upon  becoming  so,  Auher  44,  45 Knowledge  acquired 

in  other  Committees  renders  directors  more  fit  for  the  Corresponding  Committee,  Auher 

42,  43,  46,  1306 Election  of  annual  Directors,  and  reasons  for  it,  Rep.  p.  11-17, 

Auher  27,  50-57,  Courtenay  1599,  1600,  1602,  Edmonstone  1797—1799 Director 

never  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  within  the  first  year  of  election, 

Auher  58 Powers  of  the  Court  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Board  with  regard 

to  the  appointments  to  offices,  Auher  71. 

Extent  of  duties  between  the  India  House  and  Board  of  Control,  Auher  156-158 

Time  occupied  in  communication  between,  Jones  238-240 In  what  manner  business 

might  be  decreased  aud  dispatch  introduced,  Auher  159 Manner  of  appointing 

chairman  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auher  163-169 

Delay  occasioned  by  the  Court  and  Board  having  to  go  over  the  same  business, 

Rep.  p.  16,  Go  uric  nay  299 Is  counterbalanced  by  their  being  a check  upon  each 

other,  Jones  253,  259,  261,  205,  Auher  1270 Permanency  of  the  Court  destroyed  by 

changing  the  chairs  annually,  and  by  efficient  Directors  having  to  watch  details  of  trade 
concerns,  Rep.  p.  17,  Jones  270 No  collision  between  the  Court  and  Board  detri- 
mental to  the  public  service,  but  great  harmony  between  them,  Jones  277-282 

Neither  the  Court  nor  the  Board  would  have  separately  well  administered  the  functions 
imposed  upon  the  two,  Courtenay  293. 

Director's  frequently  fill  the  chair  who  have  never  been  upon  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence, Mill  420 Junior  member  equally  eligible  to  the  chair  ns  the  senior  mem- 
ber, Edmonstone  1804,  1805 Instances  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Board 

and  Court,  and  how  far  they  have  eventually  agreed,  Rep.  p.  16,  Auher  1258—1261 

Iustances  in  which  the  Court  have  made  known  their  decision  to  a party  in  London,  and 
been  obliged  to  take  a totally  diflbrent  view  of  the  case  in  a despatch  to  India,  Auber 

1274-1275 How  far  the  Court  abstain  from  communicating  any  decision  to  parties 

where  it  is  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  Courtenay  1593 Comparison  of 

business  at  the  India  House  to  that  of  several  departments  of  the  State,  Auher  1303, 

1304 Extract  from  the  speeches  of  different  statesmen  from  1772-1813,  showing 

how  far  the  government  of  India  is  vested  in  the  Conrt  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board,  Auher  1 283. 

Preseut  number  of  Directors  inconvenient,  though  a smaller  number  must  he  paid 

higher,  Rep.  p.  16,  Courtenay  1597,  1598,  1601 Advantages  of  the  present  number, 

Rep.  p.  16,  Edmonstone  1812,  1813 How  far  the  Directors  represent  the  proprietor's 

in  the  Government,  Courtenay  1603 Government  of  India  rests  with  the  Court 

generally  ; the  division  into  committees  being  for  their  own  convenience,  Edmonstone 
1806' Chairman  and  deputy-chairman  nre  members  of  all  the  committees,  and  advan- 
tages of  their  having  passed  through  all  previously,  Edmonstone  1807—1809 Every 

member  lias  access  to  all  documents  not  secret,  Edmonstone  1 810 In  the  event  of  the 

Company  being  divested  of  its  mercantile  character,  the  number  of  Directors  and 

establishment  generally  might  he  reduced,  Rap.  p.  16,  Edmonstone  1814 How  far 

remunerating  Directors  by  a salary  instead  of  patronage  would  be  advantageous,  Rep. 
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Directors,  Court  of — continued. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee. : 

Contested  Elections  of  Directors,  1814-1830,  App.  p.  325 Analysis  of  the  Court 

of  Directors  ns  it  stood  on  31  Dec.  1831,  including  Directors  out  by  rotation.  App,  p.  325. 

See  also  Committees.  Despatches.  Proprietors , Court  of 

Dividend.  Method  of  declaring  the  dividend,  Rep.  p.  11,  A uber  19-21 Dividend 

declared  with  reference  to  the  commercial  profits  of  the  Company,  Auber  22. 

Dooab,  The.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  education  thereiu,  Fisher 
App.  p.  465. 

See  also  Bayulkote. 

Donations.  See  Education  Fund. 

Dramatic  Representations.  Dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations  that  have 
been  sent  to  India,  for  circulating  among  the  people  historical,  moral,  and  political  know- 
ledge ; and  measures  Government  should  adopt  for  that  purpose.  Johnston  1984  1935. 

Dvhois , Mons.  L’Abbd  Jean,  Antovae.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Number  of  Roman- 

catholics  in  India,  1821 Catholic  bishops  and  priests  therein,  and  how  appointed, 

1821 Effects  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  Hindoos,  1S22 — ■ — Salaries  that  should 

be  allowed  the  bishops  aud  other  Christian  teachers,  1822 Doubts  ol'  the  right  of 

Portugal  to  appoint  bishops  in  India,  1S22 In  what  parts  bishops  should  be  sta- 
tioned, 1.822 Necessity  for  Catholic  bishops  being  appointed  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, 1822 It  has  not  beeu  the  practice  of  Government,  nor  should  it  be,  to  interfere 

in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1S23 Meaning  of  tithes,  and  manner  in  which  it 

applies  to  the  Hindoo  religion,  1824,  1825 Cases  in  which  Government  liavo  given 

grants  for  religious  purposes,  1825. 

Dundas,  Mr.  Opinions  by,  in  1793,  1 800,  and  1808,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
Auber  1283. 

Duttee,  Rajah  of  His  attachment  to  the  British  Government  shown  by  the  engraving  on 
Ms  seal,  “ The  Servant  of  the  King  of  England,”  Macan  1410. 

E. 

East  I&dia  Oompaxt  : 

Historical  accoimt  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Company,  and  periods  of  legislative 

enactments,  Auber  5 Total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Company,  and 

charge  thereof.  Auber  142 Suggestion  for  marking  the  distinction  between  the  poli- 
tical and  commercial  characters  of  the  Company,  Courtenay  318,  319 Proportion  of 

expenditure  aud  public  business  of  the  India  House  from  the  Company's  commercial 
character,  Auber  1560-1562 — —In  the  event  of  the  Company  being  divested  of  its 
mercantile  character  the  establishment  generally  might  be  reduced,  Edmoustone  1814. 

See  Board  of  Control.  Directors,  Court  of  Proprietors,  Court  of. 

East  Ixpiaxs  : 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal  Government  ou  the  complaints  of 

East  Indians,  App.  p.  343 -Letter  iu  the  Judicial  Department,  Bengal,  from  the  Vice- 

president  in  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3 January  1 83  2,  with  draft  proposed 

regulation  for  admission  of  East  Indians  to  certain  offices,  App.  p.  346 Proposed 

regulation  from  Bengal  as  to  rules  of  succession  in  cases  of  intestacy  of  East  Indians  ; 
for  declaring  validity  of  wills  and  testamentary  dispositions,  and  defining  rules  of  conduct 
for  executors  and  administrators;  for  adjustment  of  civil  controversies  and  trial  of  offences 
with  which  they  or  European  foreigners  may  be  charged  ; for  modification  of  rules  pre- 
scribing observance  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws,  and  for  facilitating  trials  by  nun- 

cliayet  or  jury,  App.  p.  347-353 Regulation  from  Madras  for  enlarging  the  sphere 

oi  selection  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  sndder  aurneen,  district  moonsiff  and  vakeel  as 
well  us  subordinate  offices  m the  J udicial,  Revenue,  aud  Police  Departments  and  for 
rescinding  provisions  of  existing  regulations  preventing  descendants  of  Europeans  by 
native  mothers  from  purchasing  lands  at  public  sale,  and  fi-om  farming  hinds,  or  becoming 
security  for  proprietors  or  renters  of  land  or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  App  p.  353 

-Minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  10  October  1829,  relative  to  East  Indians,  Ami. 

p.  531 Another  minute,  dated  30  November,  1830,  App.  p.  543. 

See  also  Phoolshai/re. 

Ecclesiastical  Despatches.  Their  usual  contents,  Jones  202. 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Edmou sto iic,  Fail  Benjamin.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Situations  held  by  witness  in 

India,  Kill) Education  oi  civil  servants  at  Haileybury  and  Calcutta  colleges,  1612- 

1°  ALfe«  at  which  they  should  go  out,  161 6 Rule  of  promotion,  1617-1619 

Opinion  upon  the  present  plan  of  nomination,  and  that  of  public  competition,  1620-1622 
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Edmonstone,  Neil  Benjamin.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — continued. 

Circumstances  that  regulate  the  number  of'youngmen  sent  out  annually,  1(523,1624 

Advantages  of  employment  of  natives,  1625-1627,  1632 Native  education 

desirable,  1628 English  language  uot  material,  1629 How  fur  desired,  1630 

Half-castes  are  not  qualified  to  give  instruction,  1631 Press  regulations,  1633-1645 

Examination  upon  the  access  of  Europeans  to  India ; upon  their  holding  land  ; and 

laws  they  should  be  subject  to,  1646-16S1 System  of  judicature  in  India,  and  powers 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  1662-1670 Power  of  deportation,  and  number  of  cases,  1 678, 

1679 Advantages  of  members  of  council  to  the  Governor-general,  and  his  powers 

over  them,  1682-1687 Governors  of  subordinate  Presidencies  might  with  benefit 

act  independently  of  the  Governor-general,  1688 Obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  one  supreme 

controlling  power  in  India,  1689—1693,  1696. 

How  far  the  recording  proceedings  by  the  Boards  tends  to  increase  the  business,  1 694, 

1695 Appointment  of  lieutenant-governors  how  far  advantageous,  1697-1700 

Advantages  of  Governor's  of  distinction  from  England,  1.701,  1702 Extent  of 

reduction  of  allowances  to  public  functionaries,  1703 How  far  the  fortunes  acquired 

in  India  are  a dram  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  1705-1709 Beneficial  ten- 

dency of  the  English  Government,  and  extent  of  promotion  of  public  works,  1710-1720 

Legislation  in  India,  and  as  to  alterations  therein,  1721-1727 Governor  has  not 

a power  paramount  to  that  of  his  council  in  legislation,  1 728 Opinion  upon  the  for- 
mation of  a legislative  council,  and  employment  of  natives  therein,  1729-1735 

Necessity  for  the  public  functionaries  being  invested  with  greater  authority,  1736-1738 
Secret  department  is  properly  constituted  for  its  object,  1739. 

[Second  Examination.] — Extracts  from  letters  respecting  tbe  conduct  of  the  indigo 

planter’s,  1739*,  1740, 1742-1745, 1747 Disadvantugesof  allowing  Europeans  to  hold 

land  as  proprietors,  1741, 1746, 1760-1763 Evil  of  introducing  British  law  into  the 

interior  of  the  country,  1748, 1749 How  far  thegranting  leases  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment sanctioned  by  the  Court, and  evils  of  the  measure,  1750-1756 Local  judicature 

not  calculated  to  control  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  1757-1759 Further  advantages 

of  English  government,  1764-1767 Advantages  of  the  introduction  of  skill  and 

capital,  and  disadvantages  of  influx  of  Europeans,  1768, 1782 Number  of  indigo  cul- 
tivators, and  revenue  therefrom,  1769-1771 Improvement  in  the  district  of  Tyrhoot, 

1772,  1.773 Causes  of  the  disputes  at  the  indigo  plantations,  1774-1779.  _ 

"Reasons  why  the  local  tribunals  are  sufficient  to  control  natives,  but  not.  Europeans, 

1780-1782 Advantagesof  Boards  for  conducting  the  public  business,  1783-17S9 

Beneficial  effects  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Indian  Government,  1790-1793— — 

Further  examination  upon  the  formation  of  a legislative  council,  179-1—1796 Election 

of  Directors,  and  gradation  through  the  different  committees,  and  advantages  thereof, 

1797.  1805,  1807-1810 Government  of  India  rests  with  the  Court  generally,  the 

divisioninto  committees  beingfor  theirownconvenience,  1806 Chairman  and  deputy- 

clmirmnn  are  members  of  all  the  committees,  1807-1809 Three  general  committees, 

with  sub-divisions,  1811 Advantages  of  the  present  number  of  Directors,  1812, 1813 

The  Company’s  mercantile  character  being  removed,  the  number  of  Directors,  and 

establishment  generally,  might  he  reduced,  1814 How  far  remunerating  Directors 

by  salary  instead  of  patronage  would  be  advantageous,  1815,  1816. 


Education  of  natives  is  an  object  of  paramount  importance,  Mill  392,  Edmonstone 
1628,  II ur knees  1949,  1950 ^Amount  of  funds  set  apart  by  the  Company  for  edu- 
cating the  natives,  Rep.  p.  25,  Mill  395,  Mackenzie  697,  Auber  1534-1538 Appro- 
priation thereof.  Shew  1912,  Fisher , App.  p.  433 rHow  far  Act  of  1813  charged  the 

surplus  Territorial  revenue  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  period  of  appropriation 

under  the  Act,  Mill  396-398,  Mackenzie  695 Outline  o_f  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan 

for  the  establishment  of  native  schools,  Sullivan  491-495 It  was  by  no  means 

adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  natives,  Sullivan  518 Beneficial  effects  of  establishing 

schools  in  the  principal  towns  upon  Sir  Thomas  Munro  s plan,  Rep.  p.  26,  Sullivan  519, 
520,  Hough  1SG3,  1S74,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267,  29S,  811. 

Confined  nature  of  education  of  natives,  Sullivan  4-99, Sullivan,  App.p. 264,267,29/ 

Number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  natives,  and  by  whom  founded,  Rep.  p.  2_, 

25,  Mackenzie.  692-694,  Hough  1854,  App.  p.  298 -Difference .with  regaxctoGovern- 

ment  interference  in  education  between  England  and  India,  Mackenzie ^ 6J8,  6 J J 
Extent  to  which  the  British  Government  have  kept  up  the  native  institutions  for  eduea- 
tion,  rrt  nim  fl  700.701,  Lmld nglon  934-936 Advancement  of  Ohrmtiiimty  will  tie 


consequence  of  tlie  Hindoos  lieing  unwilling  1 — - — ....  , 

luakuwtoh  949 Particulats  of  Sin  Themes  Memo's  plan  of  education,  end  difficulty 

for  want  of  tenders,  Cam, ,1,41  1487-1491,  1494— Annuel 

expense  thereof,  OompteB  1492,  1493 Half-oistes  are  not  nullified  to  give  instmc- 

tion,  Etl/monstonc  1631. 

. Papers  laid  before  the  Committee : „ , , . „ 

Measures  adopted  in  India  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  natives,  and  extent  of 

. their-  knowledge,  Warden, ApJ>.  p.  277,  280,  par.  44-49. 84-56,  App.  p.  31 1 Education 

(445—1.1  5 11  4 among 
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Education — continued. 

among  the  higher  orders  to  be  promoted,  whose  example  will  be  followed  by  the  lower 

orders,  Elpliinstone,  App.  p.  293 State  of  native  education,  App,  p.  297,  311. 

Memoir,  dated  7 February  1827,  and  supplement,  dated  23  February  1832.  compiled 
from  the  records  of  the  India  Governments  at  the  East  India  House,  in  pursuance  of 
a minute  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  showing  the  extent  to  wh  ich  aid  had 
been  afforded  by  the  local  governments  in  India  towards  the  establishment  of  native 

schools  in  that  country,  A pp.  p.  395 Sums  annually  chargeable  on  the  revenues  of 

India  for  the  support  of  native  schools,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 Sums  applied  for  the 

purposes  of  educating  natives  of  India,  1813 — 1830,  App.  p.  483. 

Bengal. — Extract  from  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department)  to  Gover- 
nor-general, of  6 September  1S13,  containing  copy  of  43d  section  of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155, 
relative  to  sum  to  lie  set  apart  for  education,  and  promising  instructions  as  tu  its  disposal, 

App.  p.  48  (i Extract  &-om  letter  from  same  to  same,  dated  14  June  1.814,  containing 

promised  instructions,  App.  p.  486 Extract  from  letter  from  same  to  same,  dated 

5 September  1827,  relative  to  education,  App.  p.  4S9 The  like,  dated  29  September 

1830,  App.  p.  493 The  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498 The  like,  dated 

24  October  1832,  App.  p.  499 Extract  from  letter  from  same  to  same  (Separate 

Department)  dated  1 8 February  1 829.  relative  to  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, App.  p.  493. 

Madras. — Minutes  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  relative  to  education, 
of  the  following-  dates;  via.  25  June  1822,  App.  p.  500  ; January  1825,  App.  p.  505  ; 

10  March  1826,  App.  p.  506 Report  from  A.  D.  Campbell,  esq.  collector  of  Bellary, 

relative  to  education  therein,  App.  p.  501 Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  to 

tlie  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  (Revenue  Department)  dated  18  May  1825,  relative  to 

instructions  to  collectors  to  transmit  information  as  to  education,  App.  p.  506 

Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  (Public  De- 
partment) dated  16  April  1S28,  upon  receipt  of  reports  from  collectors,  App.  p.  50S 

Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  (Public  De- 
partment) dated  3 September  1828,  relative  to  education,  App.  p.  510 The  like, 

dated  29  September  1830,  App.  p.  510. 

Bombay. — Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department)  to  the 

Bombay  Government,  dated  21  September  1825,  App.  p.  522 The  like,  dated 

16  April  1828,  App.  p.  527  The  like,  dated  10  December  1S2S,  App.  p.  52S The 

like,  dated  18  February  1829,  App.  p.  529 The  like,  dated  S July  1829,  App.  p.531 

The  like,  dated  29  September  1830,  App.  n.  541 The  like,  dated  12  December 

1832,  App.  p.  546 Extract  minute  by  the  Hon.  Mounstuarb  Elpliinstone,  governor 

nf  Bombay,  dated  13  December  1823,  relative  to  education,  App.  p.  511 Minute  by 

Francis  Warden,  esq.  member  of  council  of  Bombay,  dated  29  December  1 823,  relative 

to  education,  App.  p.  519 Another  minute,  dated  24  March  1828,  App.  p.  523 

Minute  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  1828,  App.  p,  525 Another 

minute,  dated  10  October  1829,  App.  p.  531 Another  minute,  dated  10  November 

18.30,  App.  p.  543 Minute  by  R.  Goodwin,  esq.  1828,  App.  p.  526. 

See  also  Calcutta  College.  England.  English  Language.  Females.  France. 
Haileybury  College.  Half-Castes.  HvruLostanee  Language.  Languages.  Law 
Proceedings.  Literary  Societies.  Natives.  Persian  Language.  Prussia.  Revenue. 
And  Institutions  for  Public  Instruction  under  then-  respective  names. 

Education  Fund.  Donations  in  aid  thereof  from  wealthy  natives,  App.  p.  492,  par.  27; 
p.  4.97,  par.  31 ; p.  499,  pars.  12,  13. 

Eldon,  Lord.  His  opinion  upon  tlve  power  of  the  Board  over  the  Court  by  direct  man- 
date, Courtenay  288. 

Ellenhorough,  Lord.  Sea  Despatches. 

Elpliinstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart.  Answer  to  circular  requesting  information  upon  subjects 

relating  to  the  Public  Department,  App.  p.  292 Extract  minute  by  the  Hon.  Mount- 

stuavt  Elpliinstone,  governor  of  Bombay,  dated  13  December  1 823,  relative  to  education, 

App.  p.  oil The  like,  relative  to  education  of  junior  civil  servants,  dated  2 June 

1820,  App.  p.  694 The  like,  relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  App.  p.  822. 

Elpliinstone  P rofessorships.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto, 
Fisher , App.  p.  469 Extract  from  minute  of  F.  Warden,  esq.  relative  to  then-  esta- 
blishment, dated  24  March  1828,  App.  p.  524,  par.  3 Extract  from  minute  of  Sir  John 

Malcolm,  in  1828,  on  the  same  subject,  App.  p.  525,  545 Extract  letter  from  the 

Court  of  Directors  (Public  Department)  to  the  governor  at  Bombay,  dated  1 0 Decem- 
ber 1S28,  relative  to  the  establishment  of,  App.  p.  528 The  like,  dated  S July  1829, 

App.  p.  531 The  like,  dated  29  September  1830,  App.  p.  542,  par.  10-1G The 

like,  dated  12  December  1832,  App.  p.  548,  par.  14. 

England.  Proportion  of  persons  educated  therein,  Warden,  App.  p.  279,  par.  54. 
English  College.  See  Calcutta  English  College. 

English 
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English  Language.  Not  a general  necessity  or  wish  for  the  natives  acquiring  the  English 

language,  Mill  392—394,  399,  Edmonstone  1629 Extension  of  the  English  language 

desirable,  and  means  taken  to  promote  it,  Hep.  p.  21-25,  Sullivan  502,  Mackenzie!  02- 
705,  Macan  1384,  1385,  1396,  App.  p.  2G4,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267,  Elphinstone,  App. 

p.  293 It  might  be  introduced  gradually  into  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice, 

Mill  409,  Mackenzie  709-711,  718,  719,  726,  Sutherland  1226,  Macan  1405 

Diffusion  of  English  depends  on  the  number  of  settlers,  Mackenzie  720 Its  introduc- 
tion must  not  cause  inconvenience  to  the  people,  Mackenzie  722,  Macan  1419 How 

far  it  would  be  favourably  received,  Macan  1390-1396 To  what  extent  it  can  be 

eventually  acquired  by  the  natives,  Mackenzie  723-725 Natives  wish  to  learn  it. 

Rep.  p.  25,  Sullivan  501,  Maclaenzia  713-716,  Lusldnrjton  937,  938,  940,  Sutherland 

1222-1225,  Edmonstone  1630 If  offices  were  open  to  natives,  they  would  be  anxious 

to  perfect  their  education,  and  acquire  the  English  language,  Rep.  p.  25,  Sullivan 
504,  Lushington  939,  App.  p.  298. 

Natives  would  be  better  qualified  for  their  respective  duties  by  understanding  it, 

Mill  401,  402 'For  what  offices  a knowledge  of  the  English  language  indispensable, 

Mill  406-409 Higher  classes  of  natives,  except  those  at  the  Presidencies,  are  gene- 
rally ignorant  of  it,  Hep.  p.  25,  Mill  410 It  is  not  taught  in  government  schools, 

Rep.  p.  25,  Sullivan  500 Bengal  Goverment  intend  gradually  to  make  it  the  medium 

of  transacting  public  business,  Lushincjion  941 Instances  of  proficiency  in  the  English 

language  by  natives,  Rep.  p.  25,  Lushington  950-953,  Sutherland  1213-1216,  Macan 

1401-1404 Sepoys  might  be  taught  to  speak  it,  Sutherland  1226 How  facilities 

might  be  increased  for  the  natives  acquiring  English  in  schools,  Sutherland  1229-1231 

Acquirement  of  English  rather  discouraged  than  promoted,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  2G7 

How  flu1  the  extension  of  the  English  language  among  the  natives  has  been  attended 

to,  Warden,  App.  p.  278,  279,  pare.  50,  51,  App.  p.  311 Necessity  for  its  extension, 

Warden,  App.  p.  279,  par.  55  ; App.  p.  311 ; App.  p.  489,  par.  6 ; App.  p.  494,  pars  9-16. 

See  also  Literci/ry  Societies. 

English  Schools.  Necessity  for  the  establishment  of,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  516. 

Etcmuh  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  441. 


Europeans  : 


Increase  of  British-born  subjects  in  India,  1815 — 1828,  Rep.  p.  27 They  should 

be  amenable  to  local  courts,  and  be  protected  by  them,  Rep.  p.  20,  2G,  Mill  345-366, 
372-376,  Sullivan  5G0-563,  Mackenzie  749-753,  Lushington  1006,  1007,  Sullivan, 
App.  p.  268,  Warden,  App.  p.  283,  pars.  71-74,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  294,  App.  p.  318- 

323 Present  Government  is  sufficient  for  legislation  for  natives,  but  not  for  Europeans, 

Macan  1450 No  difficulty  in  legislating  for  Europeans,  Macan  1465 Disadvan- 

tages of  Europeans  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  natives,  Edmonstone 

1657,  1658,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  294,  App.  p 303 Difficulties  of  trying  an  European 

otherwise  than  by  European  law,  Edmonstone  1G71-1G75,  1757-1759,  App.  p.  265, 

Elphinstone,  App.  p.  294,  App.  p.  313 How  offences  by  Europeans  should  be  tried, 

Campbell,  1 495,  1496 Englishmen  pursuing  commercial  pursuits  find  it  their  interest 

to  conciliate  the  natives,  Sullivan  564,  565,  Lushington  1008-1010,  Sullivan,  App. 
p.  268,  App.  p.  319. 

Advantage  of  allowing  free  access  to  India,  and  description  of  pereons  who  would  go 
out,  Rep.  p.  26,  Sullivan  566-570,  Mackenzie  744-748,  Lushington  1001-1004, 
Campbell  1495-1512,  1513,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268,  Warden,  App.  p.  281-284,  pars. 

67-76,  App.  p.  302,  306,  316-320,  321-323 Present  restrictions  upon  the  access  of 

Europeans  to  India  should  be  continued,  Edmonstone  1646-1676,  1677,  1680,1681, 

1768,  App.  p.  303 Evils  of  allowing  their  settlement  in  India,  App.  p.  265,  316-320, 

Elphinstone,  App.  p.  294 Benefits  of  allowing  Europeans  of  capital  to  settle  l'or 

introduction  ofnew  objects  of  culture  or  improvements,  depending  on  British  skill,  Rep. 
p.  26,  Lushington  1004,  Edmonstone  1768-1782,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  294 -HWlitt*. 


present  power  tends  to  discourage  1 . , , •_  ..  , 

System  of  Indian  administration  that  of  uniting  England  with  India,  byjjiving 

Englishmen  the  power  of  making  fortunes  and  returning  home,  Mackenzie  875-878 

iHow  far  fortunes  acquired  in  India,  are  a drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country, 

Edmonstone  1705-1709 Many  Europeans  in  Calcutta  who  are  objects  of  charity, 

Lushington  1018 Evils  attending  their  accompanying  high  functionaries,  Aubcr 

1321—1324 -Treaties  with  native  princes  provide  that  no  European  shall  reside  in 

their  States  without  their  permission,  Aubcr  1325 Number  resident,  and  manner  of 

obtaining  leave,  App.  p.  301-316 Not  much  field  for  profitable  labour,  App.  p.265. 


Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

Circular  letter  from  the  Board  of  Control  requiring  information  relative  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  India,  App.  p.  263 Answers  thereto,  App.  p.  265,  Sullivan, 

Ann  p 268  Warden,  App.  p.  281,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  293 Evidence  upon  their 

residence  in  India  from  Lords’ Committee  1S30,  App.  p.  301 From  Commons’  Com- 
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mittee  1830,  1830-31,  aud  1831,  App.  p.  31.6-320 From  Financial  Evidence  of 

Commons’  Committee  1832,  App.  p.  321. 

See  Courts  of  Justice,  1.  Expulsion  from  India.  Foreigners.  Health.  Indigo 
Planters.  Land.  Licensing  System.  Passports. 

European  Foreigners.  See  East  Indiums. 

European  Science.  Necessity  for  establishing  schools  for  teaching,  Elphmstonc,  App. 
p.  514. 

Examiner's  Office.  Creation  of  the  office, -dither  1-13 -Salaries  and  establislimeut  thereof, 

Anker  145-151 Nature  of  the  office  of  examiner  of  correspondence  at  the  India 

House,  Mill  330,  331. 

Executors.  See  East  Indians. 

Expenditure.  See  Boards.  Buildings.  Civil  Expenditure.  Finance  Accounts.  Revenue. 
Salaries.  Servants.  Works,  Public. 

Export  Trade.  Manner  in  which  export  trade  of  India  should  be  promoted,  Warden, 
App . p.  28a,  287,  par.  84,  96. 

Expulsion  from  India.  Power  of  expulsion  from  India  should  rest  with  some  competent 
authority,  Rep.  p.  20,  Sullivan  571-574, Mackenzie  732-731- , 742, 743,  Lushington  1011, 
1012,  Edmoustone  1 tiff  ft,  App.  p.  2li  5, 319,  323 How  far  previous  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  any  individual  already  expelled  may  have  been  ex  parte,  Sullivan  575 

Instances  of  expulsion,  Sullivan  576,  577,  Mackenzie  735-738,  Edmon  stone  1679 

Of  foreigners,  Mackenzie  741 For  offences  against  the  press,  Su  therland.  1110,  1111, 

1156-115!) Responsibility  upon  which  the  power  of  deporting  individuals  rests, 

Mackenzie  729-731. 

Powers  of  the  governors  with  regard  to  deportation  similar  to  those  of  the  Secretary 

of  State  under  the  Alien  Act,  Mackenzie  739,  740 Government  should  not  have  the 

power  without  habeas  corpus,  App.  p.  318 Government  have  never  exercised  their 

power  of  deportation  unjustly,  and  a person  pursuing  his  speculations  peaceably  need 

not  he  afraid  of  deportation,  Lushington  1013,  1014 The  proceeding  might  be  a 

little  more  formal  as  to  accusation  aud  trial,  Lushington  1 015 In  cases  of 

political  offences  it  would  be  dangerous  to  postpone  the  inlliction  of  the  penalty  till 

sanctioned  by  the  authorities  at  home,  Lushington  1016,  1017 -Regulations  that 

should  be  adopted  with  regard  to,  Campbell  1509- 1511 Power  of  deportation  should 

be  done  away  with,  Warden,  App.  p.  *290,  par.  14,  App.  p.  319. 

Sec  also  Buckingham,  Mr.  Fair,  Mi-. 

Extravagance.  See  Calcutta  College.  Civil  Servants.  Haileybury  College. 


F. 

Fair,  Mr.  Reasons  of  the  transmission  of  Mr.  Fair  from  India,  Suthei'land  1162-1164. 

Fane,  William.  See,  Civil  Service. 

Females.  Manner  in  which  the  difficulty  in  educating  Hindoo  females  has  been  overcome  ; 

numlier  of  female  scholars,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1854 Practice  common  of  stealing 

and  selling  female  children  to  be  brought  up  as  dancing  girls,  who  form  part  of  the 

establishment  of  every  Hindoo  temple,  Hough  1869-1871 Number  of,  in  Bombay 

free  schools,  Warden,  App.  p.  278,  par.  48 Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House 

relative  to  Calcutta  ladies  school  for  native  females,  Fisher,  App.  p.  451. 

Sec  also  Calcutta  Ladies  School.  Women. 

Fenn,  Rev.  Joseph.  .Answers  to  questions  circulated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affaira 
of  India  relative  to  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  App.  p.  549. 

Finance  Accounts.  Publication  of  Indian  finance  accounts  would  excite  great  interest, 
and  lead  to  many  useful  suggestions,  Sutherland  1212. 

Finance  Committee.  See  Calcutta  Finance  Cortvmittee. 

Fisher,  Thomas,  Esq.  Memoir  compiled  by,  from  records  at  the  India  House,  dated  7 Feb. 
1827,  aud  Supplement  thereto,  dated  23  February  1832,  relative  to  education  of 
natives,  App.  p.  395-483. 

Foreign  Department.  Particulars  of  tile  business  transacted  in  this  department  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  J ones  202. 

Foreigners.  Instances  of  their  removal  from  India,  Mackenzie  741. 

See  also  East  Indians. 

Fort  St.  George.  Transferred  from  the  old  Company  to  the  new  Company  in  1702, 
Aube r 5. 

Fort  William.  Transferred  from  the  old  Company  to  the  new  Company  in  1702,  Auber  5- 

Fortunes.  See  Capital.  India. 

Fox,  Mi-.  His  opinion  upon  reports  laid  before  Parliament  in  1783,  Auber  1283. 

France. 
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France.  French  conquests  in  India ; and  whether  natives  move  attached  to  the  French 

than  the  English,  M accviv  1421-142:1 Proportion  of  persons  educated  therein,  Warden 

App.  p.  279,  par.  a 4. 


Functionaries  va . India.  Assistance  of  practical  Indian  functionaries  sliould  he  added  to 

tlie  Board  of  Control,  Courtenay  303 Great  intelligence  among  them,  hut  they  do 

not  warrant  the  character  of  superiority  usually  given  them,  Courtenay  313 

Complaints  of  injuries  to  the  natives  hy  public  functionaries,  Sullivan  56-5 Pro- 

na*iv,e  t0.  European  functionaries  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Mackenzie 

bS9,  «90- -Reduction  of  allowances  of  public  functionaries  should  not  he  to  the 

extent  of  endangering  their  integrity,  Edmonstone  1703. Necessity  for  public  func- 

tionaries being  invested  with  greater  authority,  to  relieve  the  government  of  some  of 
its  details,  Edmonstone  1736,  App.  p.  305. 


G. 

Ganges.  See  Roads.  Steam  Fumigation. 

Ganjam.  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Gardiner,  T.  G.  Bombay  Regulations  relating  to  civil  servants,  dated  11th  July  1828, 
signed  by  him  as  acting  secretary  to  Government,  App.  p.  638. 

Gaum  Khurclu  Remuneration  to  be  granted  out  of,  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
Elphvnstone,  App.  p.  512,  par.  12;  App.  p.  513,  par.  17. 

Gazette.  Establishment  of,  at  Bombay,  and  manner  in  which  official  publications  might 
be  more  economically  conducted,  Warden,  App.  p.  291,  par.  118. 

George  Town.  See  Malwy  Schools.  Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 

Geyt,  Le,  J.  P.  See  Le  Geyt. 

Gold  Mines.  Presumed  existence  of,  in  Malabar,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268. 

Goodwin,  Mr.  Minute  by,  relative  to  botanical  gardens,  App.  p.  329,  332 Minute  by, 

relative  to  native  education,  App.  p.  526. 

GorsnmtENT  of  India: 

1.  Generally. 

2.  Home  Government. 

3.  Local  Government. 

1.  Generally: 

Importance  of  the  Legislature  considering  the  improvement  of  the  government  of 

India  in  India  itself,  Rep.  p.  19,  Mill  391 How  far  the  seat  of  government  might 

more  beneficially  removed  to  a more  central  situation,  Macau  1 459-1 463 Taking  the 

government  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the'  Company  would  not  make  any  impression 

on  the  generality  of  the  natives,  Macon  1 474-1476 Means  of  remedying  delays  between 

the  governments  at  home  and  abroad,  Rep.  p.  16,  Campbell  1578 Preference  of  the 

natives  to  the  Mahomedan  government,  Macon  1410-1412,  1451-1453 Beneficial 

tendency  of  the  government,  Rep.  p.  19,  Edmonstone  1712-1717, 1766, 1700-1792 

How  far  the  government  have  assisted  the.  natives  in  prosecuting  acts  of  industry, 

Edmonstone  1764,  1765 Effect  of  English  government  on  natives,  App.  p.  296 

Evils  attendant  upon  the  existing  administration  of  India,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  269 

Governments  of  India  should  be  remodelled,  Rep.  p.  1 6,  Warden,  App.  p,  291,  par.  120 
Evidence  upon  the  present  government  of  India,  App.  p.  314. 

2.  Home  Government : 

Consists  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  the  Affairs  of  India,  Rap.  p.  10,  Auber  4 Necessity  of  vesting  it  pri- 
marily with  the  government,  of  India,  Auber  1 60 Delay  occasioned  by  the  Court  and 

Board  having  to  go  over  the  same  business, Courtenay  29.0, 1592 Is  counterbalanced 

by  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  being  a check  upon  each  other,  Jones  253,  259,  265, 

Auber  1270 The  value  of  which  check  consists  in  insuring  maturity  of  consideration 

and  freedom  of  discussion,  Jones  260,  261 Opinion  ns  to  alteration  in  the  present 

system  of  home  government,  Rep.  p.  16,  Cov/rtenay  302,  303 Delay  in  the  adminis- 

tration of  public  affairs  by  the  authorities  at  home,  Rep.  p.  1 6,  Lushington  1029,  1030, 

Macau  1471—1473 Which  might  be  remedied  by  having  but  one  authority  instead 

of  two,  Rep.  p.  16,  Lushington  1031,1032,  Campbell  1 579,1581, 1582 Disadvantages 

of  the  home  government  being  in  one  body,  Auber  1340,1341 Transferring  the  home 

authority  to  the  Crown  would  increase  the  reverence  of  the  natives,  Campbell  1 583, 

1584 The  whole  of  proceedings  abroad  must  be  sent  home  if  to  be  superintended  in 

this  country,  Edmonstone  1737. 

See  also  Board  of  Control.  Collections  and  Consultations.  Commissioners  of  Board, 
of  Control.  Committees.  Correspondence,  Committee,  of.  Despatches.  Directors 
Court  of.  East  India.  Company.  Examiner's  Office.  Foreign  Department.  Political 
and  Commercial.  President  of  Board  of  Control.  Proprietors,  Court  of.  Secret 
Committee.  Secretary  of  Board  of  Control.  Shipping. 
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Government  of  Indue — continued. 

3.  Local  Government : 

Jealousy  of  Parliament  in  giving  too  much  power  to  the  local  authorities  in  India 

Auher  170 Suggestions  for  committees  appointed  by  the  Governor-general  for  revising 

the  several  establishments  in  India,  Auher  18G,  1 87 Governors  and  council  of  the  sub- 

ordinate presidencies  correspond  directly  with  the  Court  ns  well  as  the  Governor-general, 

Mill  S3 1 Construction  of  the  local  governments,  Rep.  p.  17,  Courtenay  30 5,  J/tM336 

—Powers  of  the  governor's  over-  then-  respective  councils,  Mill  336-340 Loco! 

gvemment  in  India  a check  upon  the  government  at  home,  Rep.  p.  19,  Jones  257,  25S 

By  whom  governors  of  presidencies  and  members  of  the  council  are  appointed, 

Auher  74-78,  Sullivan  614 Reduction  of  expense  by  Government  controlling  all 

the  departments,  abolishing  bonvds,  and  substituting  individual  for  collective  agencies, 

Sullivan  487,  585-5S9,  Mackenzie  870-874 Necessity  for  every  reduction  in 

expense  of  administration  consistent  with  safety,  Mackenzie  887. 

Objection  to  tlie  abolition  of  the  present  subordinate  governments  from  the  manner 

in  which  it  would  affect  the  army  in  India,  A uher  1541,  1542 Suggestions  for  the 

improvement  and  reduction  of  expense  in  the  executive  ancl  legislative  governments 

in  India,  Campbell  1566,  1567 Collision  between  different  departments  arising 

from  different  constructions  of  the  law,  and  method  of  avoiding  them,  Campbell  1568- 

1571 Duties  of  members  of  council,  App.  p.  305 How  far  the  present  councils 

might  be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  Rep.  p.  18,  Courtenay 

K507 Governors  of  subordinate  presidencies  might  with  benefit  act  independently 

of  the  Governor-general  Edmonstone  1688 Governors  of  distinction  from  England 

have  more  weight  in  their  office  than  if  appointed  from  the  servants  of  the  Company, 

Edmonstone  1701,  1702 Order  for  residents  formerly  only  to  send  a diary  of  their 

correspondence  to  the  presidency,  Edmonstone  1738. 

See  also  Bombay.  Calcutta.  Courts  of  Justice.  Dramatic  Representations.  France. 

Functionaries.  Governor-general.  India.  Legislative  Councils.  Lieutenant- 

govemors.  Madras.  Religion.  Supi'eme  Council. 

Go  vunxon-GEXEitAL  of  India  : 

The  Governor-general  and  Council  were  nominated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1773, 

Auher  5 Promotion  in  India  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  rests  with  the  Governor- 

general  and  Governors  of  the  several  presidencies,  Auher  72 By  whom  Governors- 

general  and  Governors  of  presidencies  are  appointed,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auher  74-78,  Sullivan 

614- -Powers  of  the  Governor-general  might  he  extended,  Auher  171 Powers  of 

the  Governor-general  over  the  other  presidencies,  and  over  his  own  council,  Rep.  p.  17, 

Auher  173-177,  Mill  336-340,  Ajrp.  p.  305 Governor-general  cannot  in  eveiy  instance 

supersede  the  opinions  of  his  council,  Rep.  p.  18,  Edmonstone  1684, 1687 Govemor- 

geueral  lias  not  a power  paramount  to  that  of  his  council  iu  legislation,  Rep.  p.  18, 

Edmonstone  172S Authority  of  Captain-general  combined  with  Governor-general, 

was  conferred  upon  the  Marquis  Wellesley  only ; extra  powers  which  such  an  appoint- 
ment gives,  Rep.  p.  18,  Auher  179-182. 

Qualifications  necessary  for  a councillor,  Rep.  p.  17,  Auher  178 By  whom  they 

should  he  nominated,  Mackenzie  818 Superintending  government  should  be  divested 

of  the  duties  of  local  ndministratiou,  and  have  the  sole  task  of  legislating  for  and  con- 
trolling the  whole  empire,  Rep.  p.  1 9,  Mill  341,  342,  Sullivan  622,  Mackenzie  862,  Lush- 

ington  966,  Macau  1454 Examination  upon  detaching  the  local  administration  of 

Calcutta  from  the  Governor-general,  Auher  1540 Disadvantages  thereof,  Edmonstone 

16S9-1693,  1696, 1793 For  the  safety  of  India,  the  Governor-general  should  have  an 

absolute  power,  Mackenzie  819,  Macan  1 450, 1454 Advantages  of  council  to  him,  and 

how  they  might  ho  of  more  use,  Rep.  p.  18,  Lushington  968,  Edmonstone  1682, 1683 

Governor-general  should  he  compelled  to  visit  the  subordinate  presidencies  periodically, 

Macan  1 468 N ecessity  for  defining  the  powers  of  the  Governor-general  with  respect  to 

his  acting  in  the  subordinate  presidencies,  Auher  1543, 1544,  App>-  P-  305 Governors 

of  subordinate  presidencies  might  with  benefit  act  independently  of  the  Governor-general, 
Edmonstone  1688. 

Sec  also  Legislative  Council.  Supreme  Council. 

Governors  of  Presidencies.  How  far  Company’s  officers  appointed  to,  Auher  1276 

Letter  from  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Company's  servants  to  the  office  of  governor,  dated  22  August,  ISIS,  App. 

p.  701 Letter  from  James  Pattison,  esq.,  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 

the  Right  hon.  George  Canning,  dated  7 October  1818,  App.  p.  702. 

See  also  Gover  nor-genera  l. 

Graone,  Mr.  Commissioner.  His  opinion  upon  the  condition  of  slaves,  App.  p.  566. 
Guntoor.  Population,  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  41 4. 

Guzcrattc.  Acreage  of,  and  in  what  cultivation,  Warden,  App.  p.  2SC,  par.  S7. 

Sec  also  Indigo.  Sugar. 
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Habeas  Corpus.  See  Expulsion  from  India. 

HAILEYBURY  COLLEOE: 

Regulations  for  the  government  of,  subjected  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Aider  5, 

Courtenay  2D0 Habits  of  extravagance  acquired  there,  Sullivan  429,  470,  App. 

p.  264,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  2C6 How  far  such  extravagance  can  be  checked  by  any 

college  rules  to  which  the  parents  may  be  parties,  Sullivan  471,  472 Extravagance 

of  the  National  Universities  do  not  extend  to  the  seniors,  Sulivun  473 Difference 

in  the  ages  of  those  at  Haileybury  college  and  the  Public  Universities,  Sullivan  452—454 

Two  terms  hi  the  year  at  Haile3rbury,  and  at  other  times  the  students  have  the 

opportunity  of  visiting  their  friends,  Sullivan  455 Notion  may  be  engendered  at 

Haileybury  that  they  are  to  look  to  India  with  a view  to  accumulating  wealth  to  remit 

to  England,  Sullivan  462,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266 Education  at  Haileybury  is  of  a 

general  nature,  Sullivan  465 Those  who  go  to  India  from  Haileybury  entertaiu  a 

prejudice  against  India,  and  its  concerns,  Sullivan  475,  App.  p.  304. 

How  far  the  situation  assigned  to  the  students  at  Haileybury  is  by  competition, 

Sullivan  481 Testimonials  necessary  from  the  college  council  for  persons  going  to 

India,  Sullivan  482-484 The  college  has  been  useful,  but  the  same  benefits  might 

have  been  obtained  at  a less  expense  without  it,  Rap.  p.  24,  Mackenzie  626,  627 It 

might  be  dispensed  with  without  any  public  detriment,  Mackenzie  628 Advantages 

or  otherwise  of  the  college,  Rep.  p.  24,  Courtenay  317,  Mill  378,  Lushing  ton  913—915, 

Auber  1530, 1531,  j3ci<ftml828-1837,  App.  p.  264,  Elphinstone,App. p. 292 Expenses 

of  the  college,  and  of  each  writer,  Auber  1532, 1533 Benefits  of  the  Universities  over 

Haileybury  college,  Sullivan  429,  456-459,  Courtenay  1609,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266 

Opinion  as  to  other  modes  of  qualification  for  the  civil  service  in  India,  particularly  with 

regard  to  the  Universities,  Rep.  p.  24,  Batten  1836 Civil  servants  better  educated 

since  its  establishment  than  previously,  Courtenay  317,  Edmonstone  1612-1614 

Extracts  from  different  documents,  showing  the  wants  intended  to  be  supplied  by  the 

college,  and  nature  of  education  therein,  Rep.  p.  24,  Batten  1828—1837 Operation  of 

Mr.  Wynne’s  Act,  7 Geo.  4,  c.  56,  upon  the  college,  Rep.  p.  24,  Batten  1.832 -Diffi- 
culties the  college  has  had  to  contend  with,  Rep.  p.  24,  Batten  1833-1835 Discon- 

tinuance of  lectures  on  theology,  and  how  far  deficiency  supplied,  Batten  1831,  1837. 

Half-castes.  The  word  half-caste  is  offensive  and  improper,  Sutherland  1056 They 

are  not  qualified  to  give  instruction,  Edmonstone  1631 Evidence  as  to  their  number, 

residence,  religion,  character,  prejudice  against  them,  trustworthiness,  property,  employ- 
ment, &c.  App.  p.  300,  301,  314-316 — —Method  of  education,  and  number  educated, 
App-  p.  300,  315 Laws  they  are  subject  to,  App,  p.  301,  315. 

See  also  Anglo-Indians.  East  Indians.  Inclo-Britons.  Salaries. 

Harlcness,  Capt.  Henry.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.)— Witness’s  period  of  service  in  the 

Madras  Presidency,  and  in  what  districts,  1939,  1940 Witness’s  information  as  to 

the  moral  and  intellectual  chanicter  of  the  natives,  1941,  1942 Moral  and  intel- 
lectual capacity  of  the  natives,  1943 Difference  between  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman 

as  to  moral  character,  and  preference  in  favour  of  the  former,  1944 Their  fitness  for 

offices  and  places  of  trust,  1945,  1946 They  are  well  affected  to  the  English,  1947 

They  are  not  oppressed  by  the  Government,  except  in  not  being  able  to  attain 

places  of  distinction  in  the  State,  1948. 

Means  that  should  be  taken  by  Government  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives 

and  advance  their  moral  and  political  character,  1949 Necessity  for  advancing  their 

education,  and  manner  in  which  Government  should  act  for  that  purpose,  1949,  1.950 

Offices  of  trust  to  which  they  might  bo  admitted,  1951 Which  would  cause  a 

beneficial  change  in  their  moral  and  religious  habits,  1952- How  for  missionaries 

likely  to  be  instrumental  to  that  conversion,  1953 Deficiency  of  Chaplains,  1954, 

1956 By  whom  religions  services  performed  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  chaplain, 

1957-1960 Number  of  Europeans  at  Madura  in  the  Carnatic,  and  its  distance  from 

the  nearest  place  at  which  there  is  a chaplain,  1961-1965. Favourable  opinion  of  flie 

character  of  native  Christians,  1966—1977. 

Harrington,  J.  H.  Minute  of  J.  H.  Harrington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Calcutta  College 
Council,  dated  31  Oct.  1818,  containing'  abstract  reports  furnished  by  the  secretary, 
professor's  and  assistant  professors,  relative  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  college, 
App.  p.  589. 

Hart,  Major.  If  the  Board’s  alterations  of  despatches  are  coufinned  by  the  King  in 
Council,  a madamus  may  be  moved  for  to  compel  the  court  to.  forward , the  despatch, 

Auber  65 -Particulars  of  the  sorvice  of  a mandamus  in  Major  Hart  3 case,  Auber 

67-69. 

Hastings,  Warren.  Extent  of  liberty  allowed  the  press  dm-ing  the  administration  of 

Warren  Hastings,  Sutherland  1105,  1112-1116 Difference  in  Uie  state  of  society  m 

India  between  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings  and  at  present,  Sutherland  1 197-1201- 

For  what  offences  against  press  regulations  verdicts  were  obtained  by  Warren  Hastings, 
Sutherland  1195,  1196.  T 
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Hawlaync,  Archdeacon.  Memorial  by,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  10th  March 
1829,  relative  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  Bombay  rupee  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  the  Archdeacon’s  salary ; his  increased  dnties  in  relieving  the  burthen  of  the  bishop  ; 
allowance  necessary  for  travelling  expenses necessity  for  a suitable  residence  for, 

App.  p.  821. 

Health-  Places  that  might  be  chosen  in  India  for  restoring  Europeans  to  health  to  avoid 

a voyage  to  England  : Bangalore,  App.  p.  2(54 The  Ncilgherry  Hills,  App.  p.  261, 

Sullivan,  Ayrp.  p.  2(5!),  Warden,  App.  p.  272,  par.  22 Maulbeleshwar,  Warden,  App. 

p.  272,  par.  22,  App.  p.  311 Malcolm  l’eyt,  App.  p.  341. 

Helena,  St.  Transferred  from  the  Old  Company  to  the  New  Company  in  1702,  Anber  5 

-Circular  from  the  Board  of  Control  requiring  information  relative  thereto,  App.  p. 

2G4 Answers,  App.  p.  2(55,  Warden,  App.  p.  291 Establishments  for  education 

therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  132,  177 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  431 State  of 

education  press  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  183 Government  thereof:  Extract  public 

letter  to  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  7 April  1829,  App.  p.  778 The  like,  dated 

23  February  1831,  App.  p.  781 Extract  public  letter  from  the  Bengal  Government, 

dated  25  May  1830,  App.  p.  780. 

Hcrtfort  College.  Sec  Haileybury  College. 

Hidgellee,  Madrissa.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  to  a pension 
or  charitable  allowance  for  the  support  of,  as  submitted  by  llie  collector  of  Cuttack  to 
the  Governor-general  in  Council,  and  upon  the  validity  of  the  claim  and  authorized  pay- 
ment of,  with  arrears,  Fisher,  App.  p.  401 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433. 

Hill  Territory.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  to  the  aid  to  be 
afforded  for  instruction  therein,  being  obliged  to  be  confined  to  the  supply  of  books,  the 
mass  of  ignorance  being  so  great,  that  the  establishment  of  schools  would  absorb  the 
fund  of  the  general  committee,  Fisher,  App.  p.  409. 

Hixvoos ; 

Hindoos  are  unwilling  to  become  teachers  for  hire,  Lushington  949 Their  wish  to 

acquire  English,  Sutherland  1 222-1225 They  have  a great  natural  capacity,  Suther- 
land 1227 -Those  educated  are  trustworthy,  Sullivan  1228 Effects  of  the 

Christian  religion  upon  the  Hindoos,  Dubois  1822 Manner  in  which  tithes  applies  to 

the  Hindoo  religion,  Dubois  1824,  1825 Disadvantages  they  labour  under,  Warden, 

App.  p.  273-277. 

See  also  Conversion.  Females. 

Hind  o or  . i xn  M.i  iron  muxs  ; 

They  are  on  friendly  terms,  Sullivan  543,  544 Difference  in  the  characters  and 

knowledge  of  Mahomednns  and  Hindoos,  Macan  1395 Necessity  for  gradual 

introduction  of  any  change,  Macan  139(5 How  far  Hindoos  wer-e  formerly  employed 

under  Mahomedan  princes,  Macau  1397 How  far  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  are 

employed  as  interpreters,  Macan  131)8 Proportion  of  Mahomednns  to  Hiudoos,  Hep. 

p.  21,  Macan  140(5,  App.  p.  295 Hindoos  more  attached  to  the  British  Government 

than  Mahomedans,  Macan  1420 Difference  between  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans 

as  to  moral  character,  and  preference  in  favour  of  the  former,  Hurkncss  1944 Greater 

association  between  them  than  formerly,  Warden,  App.  p.  27(5,  par.  38 Comparison 

; of  their  characters  nod  property,  and  intercourse  with  Europeans,  App.  p.  296 

Nature  of  their  present  employment  in  offices,  App.  p,  298. 

II  ix  n oo  Cau.ica  xH : 

1.  Benares. 

2.  Calcutta. 

3.  JS’mldca  and  Tyrhoot. 

4.  Poona. 


1.  Benares  : 

Hindoo  Sanscrit  College. — Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  399.  409,  435 Expense  thereof,  App.  p.433 Lord  Minto's 

plan  for  revision  thereof,  App.  p.  484 Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Revenue 

Department)  to  Governor-general,  dated  IS  February  1824,  respecting  improve- 
ments therein,  App.  p.  488 Extract  letter  from  same  to  same  (Public  Department) 

dated  5 September  1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  490,  par.  13 The  like,  dated  29 

September  1830,  App.  p.  494,  par.  8 Thu  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498, 

par.  9 The  like,  dated  24  October  1832,  App.  p.  499,  par.  2. 

2.  Calcutta  : 

Hindoo  Sanscrit  College.— Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  401,410,  43C Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 Extract  fr  om 

letter  from  Court  of  Directors  (Revenue Department)  to  Governor-general, dated.  18  Feb. 

1824,  respecting  its  establishment,  App.  p.  488 Extract  from  letter  from  same  to 

same 
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Hindoo  Colleges — continued. 

2.  Calcutta — continued. 


same  (Public  Department)  dated  5 September  1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  y.  491 

pars.  16,  17 The  like,  dated  2!)  September  1830,  Amt.  p.  494,  par.  6 The  like’ 

dated  24  August  1881,  App.  p.  198,  par  (i The  like,  dated  24  October  1832,  Am,. 

p.  499.  ’ 


3.  Nuildea  and  Tyrhoot  : 

Proposed  Hindoo  Colleges. — Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 
Fisher,  App.  p.  402,  438,  458 Lord  Minto’s  plan  for  their  institution,  Aim  p 484 

4.  Poona : 11 

Hindoo  College.— Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 

App.  p.  431,  472 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434 Extract  letter  from 

Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated  29  September  1830,  relative 
thereto,  App.  p.  543,  pars.  17-19 — Observations  relative  thereto,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  544 

Extract  public  letter  from  Bombay  Government,  dated  29  August  1821,  relative 

thereto,  App.  p.  (>93. 

Hindoo  Law.  See  Fust  Indians. 

H'mdosttmee  Language.  Its  origin ; it  is  not  well  adapted  for  business,  Macau  13S9. 

History  of  India.  Means  taken  by  witness  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  history  of  India, 

Johnston  1928 Reference  by  witness  t,o  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection 'of  ancient 

inscriptions  and  historical  documents,  Johnston  1929 Explanation  of  the  circum- 

stances which  led  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  make  the  collection,  and  induced  the  Bengal 

Government  to  purchase  it  of  liiswidow,  Johnston  1930 Particulars  of  the  Mackenzie 

Collection,  and  useful  information  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  necessity  for  its  com- 
pletion, Johnston  1930-1938 Means  that  should  bo  adopted  by  Parliament  for  com- 

pleting the  collection,  Johnston  1936,  1938. 

Home  Government  See  Government  of  India,  2. 

Hooghly  Imaumbarah.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  education 
therein,  and  suggestions  for  rewards  to  children  as  an  encouragement  for  their  attend- 
ance ; prudent  management  of  the  fund  for  its  support,  and  amount  thereof ; number 
of  masters,  and  their  allowances,  and  number  of  students,  Fisher,  App.  p.  457. 

Hough,  The  Rev.  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — One  of  the  chaplains  of  the  East 

India  Company,  1838 Witness  had  the  care  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Society  for 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the 
province  of  Tinevelly,  1839-1841 History  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  and  their  divi- 
sion into  Syrian  Christians  and  Roman  Syrians,  1842 Particulars  ns  to  a college  at 

Ootym,  nenv  Aleppi,  founded  by  Colonel  Monro,  for  tlie  education  of  the  priests  of  the 

Syrian  Christians,  1842-1843 Translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Church  Service  into 

the  Malayalim  tongue,  1843 Unfavourable  state  of  their  parochial  schools,  1843 

Particulars  as  to  college  at  Yerapoly,  for  the  education  of  the  Romau-Syrian  eatanars 

or  priests,  1841—1848 Number  of  Syrian  Christians  and  Roman  Syrians  in  Trevan- 

core,  1849 Difficulty  of  making  converts,  and  bad  description  of  those  converted, 

1850 Description  of  Roman-catholic  congregations,  1851 Number  of  Roman- 

catholics  in  Southern  India,  1852 Number  of  Protestants,  and  of  what  descriptions, 

1853,  1854. 

Manner  in  which  the  numbers  might  be  increased,  but  for  the  extreme  caution  used 
by  the  missionaries  before  admitting  a convert ; Christian  missionaries  that  have  gone  to 
India,  and  where  resident ; establishment  of  schools  by  missionaries,  number’  of  scholars 
therein,  and  good  effects  thereof ; manner  in  which  difficulty  in  educating  Hindoo 
females  has  been  overcome  ; number  of  female  scholar’s,  1854 Schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  native  priests,  number  thereof  and  their  qualifications,  1854-1856 Descrip- 
tion of  two  villages  inhabited  by  native  Christians,  1 857—1 858 Reason  for  the  decline 

of  the  Roman- catholic  religion  in  India,  and  success  of  the  Protestant  religion,  1858 

Number  of  chaplains  not  sufficient  for  the  service,  1859-1860 Necessity  for 

four  bishops  in  India,  1861 Improvement  in  the  moral  state  of  the  Company's 

servants  if  ecclesiastical  establishment  rendered  more  efficient ; favourable  impression 
made  upon  the  native  mind  by  the  due  performance  of  religious  duties ; consequent 

necessity  for  the  Sabbath  being  required  to  be  properly  observed,  1862 Government 

have  only  remunerated  European  missionaries  when  they  have  officiated  as  chaplains, 

1863 Necessity  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  education  of  native  servants  to 

prevent  the  present  system  of  bribery  and  corruption,  1863 Method  of  punishment 

at  Tinevelly  of  Christians  refusing  to  drag  the  car  of  heathen  idols,  1864—1867. 

Converts  at  Palamcottah  not  exempt  from  direct  taxation  for  support  of  heathen 

worship,  1868 Practice  common  of  stealing  and  selling  female  children  to  be  brought 

up  as  dancing  girls,  who  form  part  of  the  establishment  of  every  Hindoo  temple,  1869— 

1871 'Magistrates  and  revenue  officers  generally,  hut  not  universally,  close  their 

courts  on  the  Sabbath,  1872— 187-1 Further  advantages  from  the  establishment  of 

schools  for  education  of  the  native?,  1 874 Tellichery  the  only  place  on  the  coast  from 
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Hough,  the  Rev.  James.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

Cape  Comorin  to  Conn  amove  in  which  there  is  an  English  church  without  a chaplain, 

] ST-3 — 1876 No  Protestant  church  or  chaplain  at  Calicut,  1877—1879 Dutch 

church  and  English  missionary  at  Cochin,  1880, 1S81 How  far  a church  and  chaplain 

at  Quilou,  1882-1881! And  at  Mangalore,  18S5 Number  of  E mope  an  stations 

and  chaplains  along  the  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Comorin,  1886—1889 Number 

of  Europeans  at  Caunamore,  1890,  1S91 Number  of  Europeans  at  Trevanderam, 

1892. 

Hwmmerpoor  (in  Bundlecund)  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  the  school  for  instruction  of  native  children  in  the  Persian  and 
Hindoo  languages,  and  subscription  of  the  Rajah  of  Dutteali  towards  it ; formation  of 
a library  of  the  best  works  in  tlie  native  languages  in  aid  of  instruction  therein ; success 
of  the  undertaking,  Fisher,  App.  p.  455. 

Husbandry  Implements.  Manner  in  which  they  might  be  improved,  App.  p.  296 Not 

in  so  bad  a state  as  generally  imagined,  App.  p.  321. 

I. 

Improvements,  Public.  Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Director’s  and  the  Bengal 
Government,  relative  to  the  employment  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  measures  of  public 

improvements,  App.  p.  335-339 Extracts  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  general  minute 

of  30  Nov.  1830,  relative  to  improvements  in  Bombay,  App.  p.  339-343. 

Ixnr.i : 

The  presence  of  Englishmen  would  tend  to  the  development  of  its  resources, 

Sullivan  566 And  improvement  of  public  works,  Sullivan  569,  570 Extent  to 

which  India  is  held  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword,  Rep.  p.  19,  Mackenzie  770,  771,  Macan 

1376 On  what  the  influence  of  the  Bri  tish  name  in  India  exists,  Mackenzie  843, 844 

System  of  Indian  administration  that  of  uniting  England  with  India  by  giving 

Englishmen  the  power  of  making  fortunes  and  returning  home,  Mackenzie  875-878 

Difference  in  the  state  of  society  iu  India  between  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 

at  present,  Sutherland  1197-1201 Difficulty  of  extending  its  frontier  to  the  Indus, 

Macan  1446, 1447 How  far  fortunes  acquired  in  India  are  a drain  upon  the  resources 

of  the  country,  Edmonstone  1705-1709. 

See  also  Capital.  Government  of  India.  History  of  India.  Improvements,  Public. 
Mackenzie  Collection.  Religion. 

Indian  Correspondence.  See  Correspondence  Committee.  Despatches. 

Indigoand  Indigo  Planters.  Number  of  persons  sent  out  from  England,  1814-1831,  upon 

application  of  ludigo  planters,  Auber  1557,  1558 Number  of  indigo  manufactories 

and  Europeans  connected  with  them,  Auber  1 558, 1559 Extracts  from  letters  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  indigo  planters , Edmonstone  1739*-]  740,  1742-1745, 1747 

Number  employed  iu  indigo  cultivation,  and  revenue  therefrom,  Edmonstone  1769- 

1771 Causes  of  disputes  at  the  indigo  plantations,  Eibnonsione  1774-1778 No 

complaints  of  the  want  of  European  agents,  Edmonstone  1779 Advantage  of  the 

climate  of  Guzeratte  for  its  cultivation,  Warden,  App.  p.  285,  287,  par.  83,  92. 
Indo-Britons.  Meaning  of  Anglo-Indians  the  same  as  half-castes,  Sutherland  1054-1050 

Estimated  number  of  Indo-Britons  at  Calcutta,  Sutherland  1232, 1233 Extended 

intercourse  with  India  would  increase  the  number  of  Anglo-Indians  at  Madras,  Suther- 
land 1234 They  are  generally  well-educated,  Sutherland  1235,  1236 impolitic 

to  exclude  them  from  offices  and  the  drat  society,  Hep.  p.  25,  Sutherland  1236,  1237, 

1241,  1242 Discussions  at  the  literary  societies  of  the  Anglo-Indians,  Sutherland 

1238—1240 Petition  from  the  Anglo-Indians  coming  over  with  respect  to  their 

exclusion  from  office,  Sutherland  1245. 

See  also  Anglo-Indians.  East  Indians.  Half-castes. 

Indus.  Difficulty  of  extending  the  Indian  frontier  to  the  Indus,  Macan  1446, 1447. 
Inland  navigation.  See  Steam  Navigation. 

Intercourse.  See  Europeans.  Expulsion.  Foreigners.  Indigo  and  Indigo  Planters, 
land.  Licensing  System. 

Interest.  General  rate  of  interest  of  money,  Mackenzie  8S1-883 Rate  of,  would  be 

lowered  if  Europeans  settled  and  held  land,  App.  p.  31.7,  322. 

Interpreter's,  How  far  Hindoos  and  Mahomedaus  are  employed  as,  Macan  1398. 
Intestacy.  Proposed  regulation  from  Bengal  as  to  rules  of  succession  in  coses  of  intestacy 
of  East  Indians;  for  declaring  validity  of  wills  and  testamentary  dispositions;  and  defining 
rules  oi  conduct  for  executors  and  administrators,  App.  p.  347-353. 

Irrigation.  Benefits  that  would  arise  from  opening  aqueducts,  and  gratitude  of  the  natives 
therefore,  Macan  1432,  1433 Would  be  promoted  by  Europeans,  App.  p.  321. 
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Java.  State  of  tlie  country  and  population,  App.  p.  307 European  settlement  therein, 

App.  p.  320. 

Jervis,  George.  Letter  from  him,  as  secretary  to  the  Civil  Examination  Committee  at 
Bombay,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bombay  Government,  dated  30tli  Sept.  1828,  relative 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  civil  servants  studying  the  Oriental  languages, 
when  not  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  college  at  Fort  William ; proposed  formation  of 
a college  at  Bombay,  and  indispensable  necessity  for  the  study  of  the  Hindostanee,  and 
encouragement  for  the  study  of  other  languages  ; disapproval  of  the  establishment  of  the 
college  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  formation  of  committee  of  examiners,  and  rules 
for  the  study  of  native  languages ; extract  from  Government  circular  relative  to  rewards 
for  proficiency  therein ; proportion  of  failures  in  attaining  the  required  qualification  in 
Hindostanee ; constitution  of  the  examination  committee,  and  duties  of  particular 
members  ; necessity  for  each  writer  in  England,  on  his  nomination,  being  presented 
with  rules  for  examination,  in  order  to  acquire  languages  of  the  presidency  to  which  he 
is  to  belong,  App.  p.  635. 


Johnston,  Sir  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  and 

President  of  the  Council,  1 927 Means  taken  by  witness  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 

history  of  India,  1928 Reference  by  witness  to  Colonel  Mackenzie’s  collection  of 

ancient  inscriptions  and  historical  documents,  1929 Explanation  of  the  circum- 

stances which  led  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  make  the  collection,  and  induced  the  Bengal 
Government  to  purchase  it  of  his  widow,  1930 Particulars  of  the  Mackenzie  Col- 
lection, and  useml  information  to  be  derived  therefrom,  1931-1933 Dramatic,  pic- 

torial, and  sculptural  representations  that  have  been  sent  to  India,  for  circulating 
knowledge  among  the  people,  and  measures  Government  should  adopt  for  that  purpose, 
1931,  1935 Means  that  should  be  adopted  by  Parliament  for  completing  the  Mac- 

kenzie Collection,  1936-1938. 

Jones,  Benjamin  Scutt.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Constitution  of  the  Board  of 

Control,  under  Act  33  Geo.  3,  c.  52  ; 192,  193 Number  of  commissioners  receiving 

salaries,  191-198 Salary  of  the  president,  199 His  responsibility,  209-211 

Salary  of  the  secretary,  200 His  responsibility,  206-208 Departments  into  which 

the  Board  divided,  202,  212 Salaried  commissioners  and  secretary  changed  upon  a 

change  in  the  Administration,  203 Honorary  commissioners  do  not  generally  inter- 
fere, hut  inspect  papers,  and  give  their  opinion,  205 Explanation  of  collections  and 

consultations,  213,  231 Method  of  reducing  the  number  of  pages  of  consultations  by 

chief  clerics  of  departments,  218,  222 Responsibility  of  tlie  chief  clerks,  229- 

Board  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  view  taken  at  the  India  House  of  collections 

in  the  way  of  abridgment,  232-231 Powers  and  practice  of  the  Board,  the  Court, 

and  Secret  Committee,  as  to  despatches,  235-256 -Method  adopted  by  the  Board 

as  to  alterations  in  the  drafts  of  despatches,  235-237 Time  occupied  in  communica- 
tions between  the  Board  and  Court,  238-240 Time  generally  occupied  in  answering 

a despatch  from  India,  211-2-14 Period  despatches  are  usually  sent  from  the  Court 

after  their  receipt  from  Lidia  to  the  Board,  215,  216 The  Court  are  hound  to  forward 

despatches  as  altered  by  the  Board,  but  with  the  power  of  remonstrating  against  the 

alterations,  217-250 Constitution  and  powers  of  tlie_  Secret  Committee,  251- 

Political  government  of  India  devolves  upon  the  Board,  252. 

Delay  occasioned  by  the  Court  and  Board  having  to  go  over  the  same  businesses 
counterbalanced  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  being  a check  upon  each  other,  253, 

259,  265 The  Secret  Committee  are  bound  to  forward  to  India  despatches  in  their 

department  instanter,  the  Board  having  the  responsibility,  251,  256 Local  govern- 

ment in  India  is  a check  upon  the  government  at  home,  and  value  thereof,  257,  268 

Value  of  the  check  of  the  Court  and  Board  upon  each  other  consists  in  insuring 

matm-ity  of  consideration  and  freedom  of  discussion,  260,  261 By  whom  the  plan  of 

permanent  settlement  in  India  was  arranged,  262,  263 Advantages,  or  otherwise,  of 

having  a portion  of  the  members  of  Board  of  Control  possessing  personal  knowledge  ot 

India,  261 Relief  that  a legislative  council  in  India  would  be  to  the  government  at 

home  266 Proprietors  of  India  Stock  not  more  qualified  than  those  of  any  other 

body  to  choose  Directors,  267 Proposition  for  the  appointment  of  a Secretary  of 

State  for  India,  268 President  of  the  Board  should  be  placed  above  the  temptation 

of  higher  emolument,  268,  269 Permanency  of  the  Court  destroyed  by  changing  the 

clmirs  annually,  and  by  efficient  Directors  having  to  watch  details  of  trade  concerns, 

270 Directors  have  the  power  of  perusingtlie  despatches,  2 / 1 -- — How  far  Directors 

have  knowledge  of  India,  272-276 Harmony  between  the  Court  aud  the  Board, 


Jonnpore  Native  Free  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  school ; subscriptions  in  aid  thereof ; place  in  which  held,  and 
adaptation  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  without  expense  to  Government; 
approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Bengal  Government,  and  their  authority  for  the  supply  oi 
Looks,  Fisher,  App.  p.  453. 
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Judges.  Necessity  for  appointing  European  judges,  with  natives  as  assistants,  Rep.  p.  21 

Inexpedient  to  unite  them  with  legislative  council,  Mill  349 Where  both 

natives  and  Europeans  are  concerned,  judges  should  know  both  languages,  Mill  407- 

409 Native  judges,  and  their  qualifications,  Mackenzie  755 Difference  in  the 

amount  of  remuneration  necessary  between  English  and  Native  judges,  Mackenzie  888, 

389 European  judges  should  constitute  a court  of  appeal,  Mackenzie  889,  890 

Number  of  judges  that  might  be  reduced,  Mackenzie  891-893 Different  grades  of 

European  and  Native  judges,  Rep.  p.  20,  Mackenzie  894,  895 Causes  of  the  deaths 

of  several  judges,  Luslungton  1 037 Judges  at  Bombay  unanimously  rejected  the 

press  regulations  that  were  passed  at  Calcutta,  Sutherland  1165,  1167 Judge  who 

registered  the  regulation  at  Calcutta,  and  proceedings  in  Court  on  the  occasion,  Lusli- 

iiujton  984,  985,  Sutherland  1168-1171,  1173 Names  of  the  judges  who  refused 

to  register  it  at  Bombay,  Sutherland  1172. 

See  also  Judicial  Department. 

Judicature.  See  Courts  of  Justice,  1. 

Judicial  Department  : — 

Particulars  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  department  at  the  Board  of  Control, 

Jones  202 Age  of  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Judicial  department  in  India, 

Mackenzie  777 Talent  and  remuneration  of  English  magistrates,  Sutherland  1246 

Improvement  by  uniting  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments  in  India,  Gamp- 

beU,  1571,  1573,  1574. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee : 

Evils  of  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  departments  being  united,  as  to  promotion  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  means  taken  to  remedy  them,  Warden,  App.  p.  270,  pars.  4-10 

Proposed  improvements  in  the  education  and  method  of  disposal  in  India  of  young 

men  intended  for  the  Judicial  department,  Warden,  App.  p.  270,  271,  pars.  11-14 

How  far  natives  should  be  admitted  to  judicial  oflices,  Warden,  App.  p.  277,  pars. 
41,  42 Correspondence  between  tbe  Indian  Governments  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 

tors, relative  to  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  Judicial  departments,  App.  p.  355 

Resolution  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  dated  17  February  1829,  relative  to 

allowances  therein,  App.  p.  705,  708,  709,  712. 

See  also  East  Indians. 

Juggernaut,  Temple  of.  Disadvantage  of  Government  treating  Juggernaut  and  Pilgrim- 
taxes  as  a purely  police  and  revenue  question,  Slier  er  I. 9 26. 

Juries.  J ury  system  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Rep.  p.  20 

Power  of  trying  offences  against  the  press  by  jury  precludes  necessity  for  absolute  power 
of  Government  over  it,  Rep.  p.  26,  Sullivan  598-610,  Sutherland  1 185-1 194,  Sullvvwn 
App.  p.  268,  Warden,  App.  p.  290,  pars.  Ill,  112 Difficulty  of  trying  causes  rela- 
tive to  the  press  by  jury,  Lushington  999,  1000 Cause  of  reluctance  of  juries  to  con- 
vict for  libel,  Lushvngton  1020,  1021 For  what  offences  verdicts  were  obtained  by- 

Warren  Ua&tiugs,  Satherlamd  1195,  1196. 

Juries,  Native.  The  Board  of  Control  tlie  most  favourable  to  their  employment.  Comic- 
nay,  293. 

See  also  East  Indians. 


K. 


Kaira  District  and  Sudder  Station.  State  of  education  therein ; number  of  schools ; 
number  of  scholars  attending  each,  and  scale  of  allowances  to  schoolmasters,  and  from 
what  source  derived,  Fisher,  App.  p.  422. 

Kandeisli.  State  of  education  therein  ; number  of  schools,  and  number  of  scholars  in 
each  ; allowances  to  schoolmasters,  and  from  what  source  derived  ; how  far  salaries  of 
teachers  could  be  seemed  in  the  way  of  charge  upon  the  public  treasury ; how  far  such 
charges  could  be  made  on  lands,  or  whether  religious  allowances  could  be  so  appro- 
priated, Fisher,  Ajip.  p.  42-4 Proposition  for  formation  of  a school,  and  proposed 

allowance  to  the  master  ; proposed  methods  of  promoting  and  improving  the  education 
of  natives ; by  extension  of  school,  and  affording  Government  patronage  to  school- 
master, or  establishing  new  schools  at  the  expense  of  Government ; by  gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  useful  books,  and  of  what  description ; periodical  examinations  to  be  used 
with  caution,  and  liberal  rewards  made  to  scholars  for  proficiency,  Fisher,  App.  p.  470. 

Ki/ng's  Corn  is.  See  Courts  of  Justice,  3. 

Kwpotia  Chucklah,  in  Surat.  Permission  granted  in  1827  to  augment  the  charge  of  this 
school,  in  order  that  a larger  school-room  might  be  rented  for  accommodation  of  tbe 
children,  Fisher,  App.  p,  468. 

Land: 
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Manner  in  which  Europeans  hold  land  in  the  name  of  natives,  Rep.  p.  26 Bene- 

£Clal  ®£ectf  th,a.t  wouW  rcsult  from  Europeans  being  allowed  to  hold  land,  Mackenzie 

756-761 Lushvngton  1005,  App.  p.  302,  317 Disadvantages  thereof,  Edmonatone 

1647-1 6o6,  1659-1661,  1741,  1746,  App.  p.  302 How  far  the  zemindars  and  higher 

classes  of  natives  would  object,  Mackenzie  757-760 Value  of  land  would  be  speedily 

increased,  Mackenzie  761 Restrictions  upon  the  acquirement  of  laud  should  be 

removed,  except  in  the  case  of  officers  on  actual  service,  Mackenzie  879-880 

Number  of  years’  purchase  given  by  natives  for  land,  Mackenzie  881-883 How  far 

the  court  sanctioned  the  grant  of  leases  to  Europeans,  Ednionstone  1750,  1753 

Quantity  of  land  Europeans  allowed  previously  to  hold,  Edmmstone  17.54 Evils 

attending  the  measure,  and  difficulty  of  ever  withdrawing  it,  Edmonatone  1755,  1756 

How  iar  the  occupation  of  land  by  Europeans  will  displace  native  cultivators 

Edmonatone  1760-1762 How  far  it  lias  acted  as  a stimulus  to  industry,  Edmon- 

stone  1763 Regulations  under  which  Europeans  should  he  allowed  to  hold  land 

Warden,  App.  p.  284,  par.  75 State  of  cultivation,  App.  p.  296,  306,  307 - 

Value  of  Land  in  India,  App.  p.  307. 

See  also  East  Indians. 


Land  Revenue.  Amount  of  territorial  revenue  drawn  from  India,  Mackenzie  696 

It  does  not  cover  expenses,  Macan  1430 Prosperity  of  the  people  depends  upon  the 

manner  in  which  the  land  revenue  iB  fixed,  Edmonatone  1714,  App.  p.  306 

Assessment  is  too  heavy,  App.  296,  306. 

See  also  Education,.  Zcmindary  Settlement. 

Languages.  Proficiency  in  native  languages  is  made  a condition  of  promotion,  Rep.  p.  24 
Different  languages  spoken  at  Calcutta,  Mackenzie  651 Introduction  of  lan- 
guages by  different  nations,  Mackenzie  717,  721 Native  languages  are  better 

acquired  in  India,  Lualdngton  916-919,  App.  p.  264,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266,  Warden, 

App.  p.  269,  par.  3,  App.  p.  304 Knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  attained  in 

England  is  trifling,  Macan  1357 Tendency  of  general  instruction  to  natives  in 

their  own  languages,  Warden , App.  p.  279,  pars.  52-54. 

See  also  English  Language.  Hindostanee  Language.  Jervis,  George.  Lmv  Pro- 
ceedings. Persian  Language.  Press  in  India. 

Lcx/ws.  See  Legislation. 

Law  Ojjicers.  Difficulty  in  procuring  Mahomedan  ltnowleddoo  law-officers,  A pp.  p.  208 

Suggestions  relative  to  their  education,  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  in  India,  App. 

p.  496,  pars.  22-26 Minute  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  relative  to  their  education  and 

appointment,  App.  p.  505. 

Law  Proceedings.  Record  and  proceedings  should  be  in  the  language  of  the  parties  and 

their  witnesses,  Mill  407-409 English  language  might  he  introduced  into  them 

gradually,  Mackenzie  709-711 Without  danger-,  Mackenzie  718,  719 At  what 

period,  Madcenzie  726 Suggestions  upon  the  introduction  of  the  English  language 

into  law  proceedings,  App.  p.  497,  pars.  27-30. 

Leases.  How  far  the  court  sanctioned  the  grant  of  leases  to  Europeans,  Edmonstonc 
1750-1753. 

La  Geyt,  J.  P.  Statement  by,  respecting  the  civil  service,  upon  its  being  remodelled, 
App.  p.  725-732. 

Legislation  in  India  : — 

How  the  laws  or  regulations  of  each  presidency  are  made  and  registered,  and  pro- 
mulgated, Rep.  p.  18,  21,  Aubcr  183—185,  188,  189,  Mill  345,  Sullivan  611,  613, 

Mackenzie  805-808,  Auber  1350,  Ed/monstone  1721-1725 The  power  of  legislation 

in  India  should  be  concentrated  in  a supreme  council,  Sullivan  616 Constitution 

of  the  present  legislative  council,  and  manner  of  passing  laws,  Mackenzie  809-814 

Persons  to  whom  a seat  in  the  legislative  council  should  be  extended,  Mackenzie 

815-818 -Delay  too  great  to  allow  of  laws  being  sanctioned  at  home  before  coming 

into  force,  Mackenzie  820 Necessity  of  discussion  in  passing  laws,  and  for  the 

suggestions  of  local  authorities,  Mackenzie  824-832,  837 Regulations  passed  are 

transmitted  to  England,  Mackenzie  833,  834 Proportion  of  regulations  repealing 

or  consolidating  others,  Mackenzie  838. 

Public  press  might  be  admitted  to  a share  of  discussion  in  passing  laws  without 

danger  in  Bengal,  Mackenzie  839-842,  846 To  what  extent  the  power  of  the  King 

in  Council  of  repealing  laws  made  in  India  can  be  efficiently  exercised,  Mackenzie 

848-850 Evils  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bengal  code  into  the  Ceded 

and  Conquered  Provinces,  Mackenzie  847,  851 To  what  extent  it  has  been 

modified,  and  at  whose  suggestion,  Mackenzie  852-851' Difference  between  bye- 

laws for  the  government  of  Calcutta  and  general  regulations,  bye-laws  being  registered 

by  the  Supreme  Court,  Lusliington  97G-9SO Number  of  regulations  passed  in  the 

three  Presidencies  from  1793 — 1830,  and  comparison  with  Acts  of  Parliament  in  this 

country,  Auber  1349 Laws  of  India  should  be  more  iu  regard  to  natives  than 

European  settlers,  Campbell  1514,  1515 Principles  of  English  law  cannot  he 

assimilated  beneficially  with  those  of  India,  but  the  Indian  codes  might  be  modified 
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Legislation  in  India— continued. 

by  general  principles  of  law  and  equity,  Campbell  1518 Reasons  why  one  code  of 

laws  would  not  be  applicable  to  all  the  Presidencies,  Rep.  p.  21,  Edmonstonc  1726, 

1727 Evil  of  introducing  British  law  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  Rop.  p.  21, 

Edmonstonc  17-18,  17-19. 

See  also  Europeans.  Government  of  India.  Governor- general.  Judges.  Judicial 

Department.  Juries.  Legislative  Council.  Dress  in  India.  Supreme  Council. 

Legislative  Council: — 

Relief  that  a legislative  council  in  India  would  be  to  the  government  at  home,  Jones 

266 Opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  a legislative  council,  and  what  powers  should 

he  conferred  upon  it,  aud  of  what  class  iind  character  its  members  should  consist,  Rep. 
p.  26,  Mill  315-318,  Sullivan  617,  Auber  1351,  1510,  Courtenay  1608,  Edmonstonc 

1729-1732,  1791-1796 Inexpediency  of  uniting  Judges  therewith,  Mill  3-19 

Necessity  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion  by  the  members,  Mill  319 The  smaller 

the  number  of  members  the  greater  the  responsibility,  Mill  356,  357 Such  an  organ 

would  be  bettev  competent  to  the  task  of  legislation  than  the  present  system,  Mill 

350 Assistants  that  would  be  necessary,  from  whom  vacancies  to  be  supplied.  Mill 

358-361,  Sullivan  615. 

Governor-general  should  be  president,  and  no  session  held  without  him,  Mill  362, 

Sullivan  615 Deliberation  necessary  before  legislation,  giving  him  a veto,  Mill 

3C3 Representation  in  India  is  out  of  the  question,  Mill  364 -Advantages  of 

locomotion  in  the  council,  Mill  365 Selection  of  seats  for  the  legislative  council 

would  be  better  with  authorities  at  home,  or  with  the  Governor-general  on  the  spot, 

Sullivan  618,  619 Proposed  plan  for  the  executive  and  legislative  government,  and 

of  whom  the  councils  should  consist,  Mackenzie  821-S23 Expediency  of  having  a 

well-constituted  legislative  body  always  in  existence,  Mackenzie  835,  S36 Member 

from  eacli  Presidency  to  be  one  of  the  legislative  council,  Macan  1451, 1161,  1167 

Degree  of  knowledge  necessary  for  a native  belonging  thereto,  Mill  351,  352 

Doubts  of  the  expediency  of  a native  member  of  the  legislative  council ; natives  should 

be  consulted,  Macan  1167 Desirable  that  natives  should  be  admissible,  Campbell 

1572,  Edmonstone  1733-1735. 

Sec  also  Supreme  Council. 

Libel.  Cause  of  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  for  libel,  Luslvington  1020,  1021 

Method  of  punishment  for  attacks  on  Government,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268. 

Licensing  System.  Power  of  the  Board  in  directing  the  Court  to  grant  permission  for 

persons  to  proceed  to  India,  Rep.  p.  26,  Courtenay  290,  291,  Sullivan  582-581 In 

what  part  of  India  the  system  of  licensing  to  reside  might  with  safety  he  abolished, 

Mackenzie  728 Number  of  cases  in  which  the  Board  have  confirmed  the  Court’s 

refusal  of  parties  to  go  to  India,  Auber  1311-1318 Principle  upon  which  the  Court 

proceeds  in  granting  license,  Auber  1319,  1320 How  far  the  Court  of  Directors 

take  cognizance  of  parties  accompanying  high  functionaries,  and  evils  attending 

strangers  going  out  with  them,  Auber  1 321— J 321 Method  pursued  in  obtaining 

license,  App.  p.  316 Residence  in  India  without  license,  App.  p.  317 Advan- 

tages or  otherwise  of  license  for  residence,  App.  p.  321 . 

See  also  Europeans. 

Lieutenant-governors.  Saving  of  expense  in  the  army  department  by  their  appointment, 

Mill  313,  311 Advantages  and  saving  of  expense  by  appointing  Lieutenant- 

governors  at  the  presidencies, Rep.  p.  19,  Mill  313,  111,  Sullivan  620,  621,  Lushinglon 

961-965,  Macan  1151—1166 Ilow  far  the  expense  would  he  diminished  by  their 

appointment,  Macan  1155-1157 They  should  not  ho  vested  with  the  same  abso- 
lute power  ns  the  Governor-general,  Macan  1165 Advantages  of  retaining  the 

present  governments  of  subordinate  presidencies  over  that  of  Lieutenant-governors, 

Hep.  p.  19,  Auber  1539 -Their  appointment  would  render  the  Governor-general'a 

duties  more  burtheusome ; give  him  too  much  power,  and  not  reduce  expenditure, 

Ilcp.  p.  19,  Courtenay  1601-1606 Their  appointment  would  not  be  detrimental 

to  the  character  of  the  service,  if  subordinate  offices  properly  remunerated,  Edmon- 
stone 1697-1700. 

Literary  Societies.  Number  established  at  Calcutta,  and  wish  of  the  Hindoos  to  acquire 

English,  Sutherland,  1222-1225 Discussions  at  the  literary  societies  of  the  Anglo- 

Indians,  Sutherland  1238  1210. 

Lithography,  Bombay'.  Considerable  number  of  lithographic  presses  sent  to  Bombay 
between  1822  and  1830,  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Government,  aud  a litho- 
graphic office  formed  at  that  presidency]  order  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1827,  on 
application  of  the  Native  School-book  aud  School  Society,  that  the  lithographic  office 
should  be  resorted  to  on  nil  occasions  where  lithography  was  required,  App.  p.  176. 
Local  Government.  See  Government  of  India,  3.  Lieutenant-governors. 

Lockcll,  Captain.  Suggestions  by,  relative  to  Calcutta  College : tluit  pecuniary  rewards  be 
renewed  on  a limited  and  moderated  scale  ; viz.  to  civil  students  who,  on  examination, 
evince  such  proficiency  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  languages,  and  conversance  in  books 
of  law  composed  in  either  of  those  languages,  as  may  appeal-  to  entitle  him  to  a degree 
ol  honour ; that  students  0f  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  instead  of  being  confined  to  works  of 
PiinLed  image  digitised  "by  ilie  University  ef  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit  poetry 
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Lockett,  Captain — continued. 
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London  Board..  * Formed  for  the  supply  of  writers  for  Indin,  upon  being  qualified,  Aubcr 
i??  ClMsification  in  the  London  Board  of  first,  second,  and  third  servants,  Aubcr 

11  o Return  can  be  furnished  of  the  number  sent  out  through  the  London  Board 

that  have  attorned  the  first  rank,  Aubcr  116 Classification  of  the  writers  passed  by 

the  London  Board  of  Exammers,  1827 — 1832,  App.  p.  580.  1 * 

L°fy\  'cbdeocon  H H.  letter  from,  to  0.  Islington,  esq.,  sea-etary  to  Government, 
dated  10  August  1822,  relative  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  establishment ; increase  of  chaplain? 
and  at  what  stations  ; duties  of  the  bishop’s  chaplain ; allowances  to  absentee  chaplains  - 
divisions  of  districts  for  chaplains  duties  ; pay  of  chaplains,  App.  p.  7<K),  701.  ’ 

Lumsden,  Dr.  Opinion  relative  to  Calcutta  college ; rank  of  students ’to  be  regulated 
according  to  their  respective  progress  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  college, °nnd  to 
public  testimonials  of  merit  established  according  to  the  discipline  and  institutions  of 
the  college  ; if  pecuniary  rewards  necessary,  the  most  judicious  are  those  adopted  by  the 
Madras  Government,  by  giving  small  additional  salary  for  proficiency ; students  not  to 
quit  the  college  under  a year,  App.  p.  589. 


Lush,  Dr.  Report  from  Dr.  Lush  to  T.  G.  Gardiner,  esq.,  relative  to  botanical  gardens  at 
Daporee  ; advantages  in  point  of  soil  and  supply  of  water ; expense  thereof  should  he 
comparatively  moderate  ; proportion  of  produce  to  he  sold  in  aid  of  expenses  : advantages 
of  raising  European  vegetables ; produce  of  the  orchard  ; advantage  of  timber  on  the 
estate ; valuable  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  the  gardens,  and  from  whence  donations  of 
seeds,  &c.  have  been  received  ; satisfactory  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  European 
vegetables ; importance  of  a modified  system  of  European  gardening ; how  fur  agricul- 
tural pursuits  may  he  followed ; cultivation  of  medicinal  plants,  App.  p.  333. 

Lushington,  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Residence  in  India,  and  situations  held 

by  witness,  910-912,  954,  955 Defects  that  should  he  remedied  in  the  system  of 

Haileybury  college,  913-915 Native  languages  are  better  acquired  in  India,  and 

the  qualifications  of  writers  do  not  always  answer  to  their  certificates,  916-919 

Beneficial  effects  of  vesting  the  nomination  to  writerships  in  some  independent  authority, 

with  public  competition  for  the  basis  of  preferment,  920-922 Ages  at  which  they 

should  be  sent  out,  923 Necessity  for  a probationary  course  of  service  in  India  pre- 
vious to  filling  important  stations,  924,  925 Reasons  that  have  operated  with  the 

Government  in  not  sending  those  home  who  were  deficient  in  acquirements,  926-928 
— --Seniority  very  much  attended  to  in  filling  up  offices  in  India,  except  in  very  high 

offices,  where  marked  ability  may  he  necessary,  929 Little  room  for  selection  by  the 

Governor-general,  930 Sending  out  a larger  body  of  supernumeraries  would  press 

upon  the  finances,  931. 

Native  talent  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  offices,  932 If  introduced  to  office,  would 

strengthen  their  attachment  to  British  dominion,  933 Interest  taken  by  the  Govern- 

ment in  the  promotion  of  native  education  ; establislimonts  founded  and  assisted  by 

Government,  and  amount  of  funds  applied,  934-936 Anxiety  of  the  natives  to 

acquire  the  English  language,  937,  938,  940 Employment  of  natives  only  who  have 

made  progress  in  English  would  he  a stimulus  to  the  acquirement  of  it,  939 Bengal 

Government  intend  gradually  to  make  the  English  language  the  medium  of  transacting 

public  business,  941 Advancement  of  Christianity  will  be  best  attained  by  an 

enlightened  education  of  the  natives,  but  its  progress  must  be  necessarily  slow,  942— 

944 Conversion  of  adult  Hindoos  and  Makomedans  is  rare,  and  converts  are  despised 

by  their  countrymen,  944,  945 Trustworthiness  of  the  natives,  946 Duties  of 

the  collectors,  947, 948 Difficulty  of  the  Government  providing  masters  for  the  village 

schools,  in  consequence  of  the  Hindoos  being  unwilling  to  become  teachers  for  hire,  949 

Instances  of  proficiency  in  the  English  language  by  the  natives,  950-953 

Appointment  of  writers,  without  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  offices  to  which 

they  are  appointed,  956,  957 How  vacancies  filled  up  when  the  supply  of  civil 

servants  not  equal  to  the  demand,  958,  959. 

Business  of  Calcutta  would  he  better  transacted  through  one  responsible  person  than 

a Board,  960,  968 Beneficial  effects  of  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governors  of 

the  several  Presidencies,  961-965 Necessity  for  abridging  the  present  duties  of  the 

Governor-general,  9(56 Manner  in  which  the  Indian  correspondence  might  he 

abridged,  967 Council  are  of  great  use  to  the  Governor-general  in  arranging  corres- 

pondence, hut  they  might  be  of  more  use  if  allowed  to  decide  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility, 96S Witness  has  not  considered  the  subject  of  a better  legislative  tribunal, 

969-971 Manner  of  conducting  the  Calcutta  Journal ; remonstrances  to  the  editor  by 

the  Government,  and  final  expulsion  of  the  editor,  972-975 Difference  between  bye- 

laws for  the  government  of  Calcutta  and  general  regulations  ; bye-laws  being  registered 

by  the  Supreme  Court,  976-980 Extent  to  which  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company 

are  precluded  from  taking  part  in  the  press,  982,  983 Extent  of  the  hye-law  for  the 

government  of  the  press,  and  by  what  judge  passed,  984,  985 No  knowledge  of  the 

(445, — I.)  ...  5 R 3 refusal 
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Lushimgton,  Ghxvrlea.  (Analysis  of  Ms  Evidence) — continued . 

refusal  of  a similar  bye-law  at  Bombay,  986,  987 Encouraging  the  native  press  would 

be  beneficial  to  the  natives,  care  being  taken  not  to  corrupt  the  native  army,  988. 

Languages  of  the  press  and  those  understood  by  the  Sepoys,  989,  990 Evil  con- 
sequences attendant  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  press  at  Calcutta,  991-993 Uniform 

system  with  regard  to  the  press  should  be  adopted  at  all  the  presidencies ; the  censorship 

should  be  removed,  994,  996 Difficulties  of  trying  causes  relating  to  the  press  in 

Calcutta  by  jury,  996-1000 If  the  licensing  system  for  residence  in  India  were 

relaxed,  needy  adventurers  getting  out  could  not  compete  with  the  ryot,  and  none  but 
first-rate  artizans  could  succeed,  1001-1003— — Advantage  of  encouraging  the  resort  of 
persons  possessing  capital  to  India,  1004. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  possess  lands,  the  natives  being  guarded  against  their 

possible  oppression,  1006 They  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  provincial  courts, 

1006,  1007 Interests  of  persons  of  capital  settling  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 

natives,  1008-1010 Powers  of  deportation  that  should  be  vested  in  the  Governor- 

general,  with  opportunity  to  the  party  to  disprove  accusations,  1011,  1012 Govern- 

ment have  never  exercised  their  power  of  deportation  unjustly,  and  a person  pursuing 
his  speculations  peaceably  need  not  be  afraid  of  deportation,  1013,  1014 The  pro- 
ceeding might  be  a little  more  formal  as  to  accusation  and  trial,  1015 In  cases  of 

political  offences  it  would  be  dangerous  to  postpone  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  till 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities  at  home,  101 6. 

Individual  offending  would  do  much  mischief  by  remaining  on  the  spot  for  many 

months,  although  under  restraint,  1017 Many  Europeans  in  Calcutta  objects  of 

charity,  1018 No  beneficial  effects  to  administration  from  the  existence  of  the  press, 

1019 To  what  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  in  cases  of  libel  to  be  attributed, 

1020,  1021 Causes  of  the  apparent  interest  taken  by  the  natives  in  the  question 

about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  1022 Danger  to  the  native  army  of  allowing  the 

liberty  of  the  European  press  only  to  be  controlled  by  the  courts  of  law,  1023 Sub- 

jects of  the  native  journals,  1024-1026— How  far  the  native  press  lias  extended  into 
the  interior,  1027,  1028. 

Delay  in  the  administration  of  public  allairs  by  the  authorities  at  home,  1029,  1030 

Which  might  be  remedied  by  having  one  authority  at  home  instead  of  two,  1031, 

1032 Time  a merchant  in  India  receives  a reply  from  his  agent  in  London,  1033 

Ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  is  adequate  to  its  purposes,  1034, 1035 Reasons 

for  there  being  no  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  additional  bishops,  1036-1041 

Duties  of  the  bishops  have  been  exaggerated,  1036, 1037 Archdeacons  might  perform 

the  duties  of  visitation  and  other  duties,  1036,  1040,  1041 Mortality  among  the 

bishops  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  ; causes  of  the  deaths  of  several  bishops  and 

judges,  1037 Many  Europeans  in  India  are  Presbytei-ians,  particularly  the  Scotch, 

at  Calcutta,  who  have  a Presbyterian  establishment,  1042-1044 Very  few  Catholics 

except  among  the  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Irish,  for  whom  the  Government 
pay  the  salary  of  a Catholic  priest,  1045. 

Lushington,  Charles.  Letter  from  C.  Lushington,  esq.,  chief  secretary  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  to  the  president  and  members  ol'  the  Calcutta  college  council,  dated 
19  July  1827,  App.p. 617. 

M. 

Macau,  Captain  Turner.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Witness’s  service  in  Lidia,  and 

situations  held  by  him,  1352—1354 Knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages  attained  in 

England  is  trifling,  1357 Calcutta  College  afforded  facilities  for  study,  but  did  not 

enforce  it ; it  has  been  a source  of  debt  more  than  knowledge,  and  an  expensive  esta- 
blishment, 1359 Annual  expense  to  Government,  of  each  student,  1360 Degree 

of  extravagance  of  the  junior  civil  servants  from  their  residence  at  Calcutta,  amount  of 
thoir  debts,  and  difficulty  of  ever  freeing  themselves  from  embarrassments,  1360-1363 

No  instance  of  men  being  sent  home  from  want  of  qualification  for  preferment, 

1364- Ages  at  which  they  should  be  sent  out,  1365 How  far  their  qualifications 

sufficient  for  their  duties,  1 365 Degree  of  knowledge  requisite,  and  tests  that  should 

be  resorted  to,  1366-1368 They  should  he  sent  into  the  interior  upon  their  arrival, 

hut  not  congregated  at  any  one  spot,  1369 Haileybury  College  a useless  expense  to 

Government,  1370,  1371. 

Advantages  of  competition,  and  how  tests  should  be  regulated,  1372 How  far  the 

natives  are  satisfied  with  the  British  Government,  1373-1375 Rule  of  India 

supported  only  by  military  government,  1376 Natives  should  have  a share  in  the 

civil  administration  of  the  country,  1377 They  have  abilities  and  capacity  for 

business,  1378,  1379 ’Moral  defects  in  their  character  would  be  cured  by  education, 

knowledge  of  English,  and  employment,  which  would  save  expense,  1380,  1381 

They  should  he  remunerated  according  to  the  importance  of  then  situation,  1382,  1383 
7 Advantages  of  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language,  and  how  it  might  be 
introduced,  1384,  1385,  1396 How  far  the  Persian  language  was  successfully  intro- 
duced, J .186-1389 -Origin  of  Iiindostanee  language  ; it  is  not  well  adapted  for  busi- 

ness, 1389  How  far  the  English  language  would  be  favourably  received  by  the 
natives,  1390-1396  Difference  in  the  characters  and  knowledge  of  Mahomednns 

and  Hindoos,  1395 Necessity  for  gradual  introduction  of  any  change,  1396. 
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Macan,  Captain  Turner.  (Analysis  of  Ms  Evidence)— continued. 

Hoy  for  Hindoos  yei-e  formerly  employed  under  Mahon, edan  princes,  1397 How 

tar  Hindoos  and  Maliomedans  are  employed  as  interpreters,  139S— How  fill-  the 
native  character  Las  deteriorated  by  association  with  Europeans,  13,99,  1-400  1403 

Number  of  natives  at  Calcutta  who  Lave  attained  proficiency  in  English  1401  1 -40°— 

-Tims  it  would  take  for  the  extension  of  the  English  language  into  the  courts 

in  the  Upper  Provinces,  1405 Proportion  of  Maliomedans  to  Hindoos,  140G 

Mahometan  faith  not  gained  much  lately,  1408 No  active  attempts  to  make  prose- 

^tes,  1408— —Their  fanaticism  is  always  ready  to  act  with  its  usual  violence,  1409 

mieremeol  the  natives  to  theMahomedan  Government  over  that  of  the  British,  1410- 

1412 Judicial  and  revenue  offices  should  be  open  to  natives,  1413-1416 Talented 

natives  complain  of  connivance  at  interference  in  their  religion,  1417,  1418. 

Introduction  of  the  English  language  with  precaution  would  not  cause  apprehension 

of  interference,  1419 Hindoos  more  attached  to  the  British  Government  than  the 

Maliomedans,  1420- — French  conquest  in  India,  and  whether  natives  more  attached  to 

them  than  the  English,  1421-1423- In  Bengal  proper  English  looked  upon  more  as 

protectors  than  conquerors,  1424,  1425 Injustice  of  the  permanent  settlement,  1426 

Beneficial  effects  of  giving  marks  of  distinction  to  natives  of  consideration,  if  they 

came  from  the  King  of  England,  1427,  1428 More  public  works  under  Native  than 

British  Governments,  owing  to  our  expensive  establishments,  1429 Revenue  does  not 

cover  expenses,  1430 -Waste  of  money  in  public  buildings  for  offices,  1430 

Evils  of  public  functionaries  getting  a large  office  rent  and  hiring  a large  house  for  busi- 
ness, and  appropriating  only  a small  part  of  it  for  that  purpose,  1430 Benefits  of 

abolishing  the  Calcutta  College,  and  appropriating  the  buildings  to  offices,  1 430 

Amount  of  office-rent,  1431 Benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  opening  aqueducts, 

and  gratitude  of  the  natives,  1432,  1433. 

Difficulty  at  present  of  companies  being  formed  for  extension  of  public  works,  1434 

Capital  is  not  taken  from  England  to  India,  but  is  made  there,  and  sent  homo,  1435, 

1436 Few  good  roads  in  India,  1437-1439 Necessity  for  roads  not  great,  the 

Ganges  running  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  1440-1442 Steam  navigation  not 

fit  for  the  Ganges,  from  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  and  rapid  current,  1443-1445 Diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  extending  the  Iadiau  frontier  to  the  Indus,  1446, 1447 Evils  of 

Boards  for  conducting  public  business,  1448 Judicial  business  at  Calcutta  should 

have  been  left  with  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  instead  of  being  brought,  before  the  govern- 
ment by  the  judicial  secretary,  1448 Evils  and  expense  of  committing  minute  details 

to  writing,  1448 Tendency  to  create  public  business,  1449 Present  govemmen 

is  sufficient  for  legislation  for  natives,  hut  not  for  Europeans,  1450 Power  of  the 

Supreme  Court  should  he  defined,  1450 Necessity  for  absolute  power  in  the  Go- 
vernor-general, 1 450 Present  government  should  legislate  for  future  resident  Euro- 
peans, 1450 Dread  of  the.  natives  of  becoming  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

which  prevents  their  residence  at  Calcutta,  1 450. 

[Second  Examination.] — Reasons  of  preference  to  the  Mahomedan  Government  than 
to  the  English  by  natives  ; mischievous  effects  of  English  Government  interfering  in  the 

internal  policy  of  the  native  princes,  1451-1453 Legislative  government  should  be 

unconnected  with  the  executive,  1454 Board  of  Trade  to  be  established  for  trading 

purposes,  1454 Lieutenant-governor  for  each  presidency,  1454 -Member  from 

each  presidency  to  be  one  of  the  legislative  council,  1454,  1464,  1467 Governor- 

general  to  have  a supreme  power  over  his  council,  1 454 How  far  the  expense  of 

government  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  would  be  diminished  by  the  appointment  of 

Lieutenant-governors,  1455-1457 Madras  and  Bombay  have  not  paid  their  expenses, 

1458,1469 How  far  the  seat  of  government  might  be  more  beneficially  removed  to 

a more  central  situation,  1459,  1463 Lieutenant-governors  not  to  be  vested  with  the 

same  absolute  power  as  the  Governor-general,  1465. 

No  difficulty  in  legislating  for  Europeans,  1465 Duties  of  the  present  government 

of  Madras  and  Bombay  could  be  equally  well  conducted  by  lieutenant-governors,  at  a 

less  expense,  1466 Doubts  of  the  expediency  of  a native  member  of  the  legislative 

council ; natives  should  be  consulted,  1467 Governor-general  should  he  compelled 

to  visit  the  subordinate  presidencies  periodically,  1468 -Means  that  might  be  taken  of 

reducing  the  civil  expenditure,  1470 Delays  in  the  transaction  of  public  business 

occasioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  authorities  at  home,  1471-1473 Taking  the 

government  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company  would  not  make  any  impression 
on  the  generality  of  the  natives,  1474-1476. 

Maclcenzie  Collection.  Reference  by  witness  to  Colonel  Mackenzie's  collection  of  ancient 
inscriptions  and  historical  documents,  Johnston  1929 Explanation  of  the  circum- 

stances which  led  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  make  the  collection,  and  induced  the  Bengal 

government  to  purchase  it  of  his  widow,  J ohnston  1930 Particulars  of  the  Mackenzie 

Collection,  and  useful  information  to  be  derived  therefi'om,  and  necessity  for  its  com- 
pletion, Johnston  1930-1938 Means  that  should  be  adopted  by  Parliament  for  com- 

pleting the  collection,  J ohnston  1936-1938. 

Mackenzie,  Holt.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Situations  field  fiy  witness  in  India,  624 

At  Hertford  college  before  proceeding  to  India,  625 The  college  has  been  useful 

but  the  same  benefits  might  have  been  obtained  at  a less  expense  without  it,  626,627 


——It  might  be  .dispensed  with  without  any  public  detrimei 
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Mackenzie.,  Ilolt.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — conti  nued. 
appointment  should  be  a higher  standard  of  qualification  in  every  branch  of  European 
knowledge,  and  which  might  he  attained  without  having  any  special  institution  for 

the  purpose  of  comimmi eating  it,  (520,  630 At  what  age  they  should  go  out  to 

India,  631 Study  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  College  at  Calcutta,  and  allowances 

to  the  students,  632-035 The  college  is  disadvantageous  to  the  public  service,  630 

Difference  in  the  collegiate  establishments  at  Madras  and  Calcutta  ; abolition  of 

professorships  at  Calcutta,  637,  638 No  sufficient  advantage  to  justify  expense  has 

been  obtained  by  the  colleges  at  Calcutta  and  Madras  over  Bombay,  039-611 

"Reasons  for  the  contracting  debts  by  the  civil  servants  in  India,  612-61 1 Knowledge 

necessary  to  be  acquired  in  England,  more  particularly  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit, 

015-019 Distribution  of  young  men  in  the  interior  upon  their  arrival,  getting  the 

local  officers  to  superintend  their  study  of  languages,  would  be  au  improvement  to  keeping 
them  at  Calcutta,  650. 

Reason  for  not  acquiring  much  readiness  in  conversation  at  Calcutta:  different  lan- 
guages spoken  there,  651 The  present  plan  of  nomination  does  not  insure  sufficient 

qualification  for  the  civil  service,  652 Method  of  exercising  the  present  patronage,  and 

to  what  extent  talent  weighs  in  the  nomination,  653-655 By  competition  a much 

higher  average  of  qualification  could  be  obtained,  656 Not  sufficient  room  for 

selection  in  India  Lo  ensure  the  highest  talent,  657 Present  patronage  a check  upon 

the  employment  of  natives;  their  employment  is  desirable,  658,  659 Supply  of 

writers  depends  upon  the  application  of  the  Indian  government,  and  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Directors,  060-065,  666 Evils  attending  civil  servants  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, 06 1—661 Patronage  of  the  Directors  is  exercised  in  a similar  way  to  that 

of  the  King’s  Ministers ; how  far  the  tests  necessary  for  the  qualifications  of  the 
Company's  servants  cheek  the  patronage  of  the  Directors,  667-673 How  far  com- 

petition in  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  would  lower  the  standard  of  birth, 

671,  675 Languages  must  be  acquired  in  a certain  time  to  prevent  tlie  party  being 

sent  back  to  England  as  incompetent,  670-678 Comparison  of  the  extent  of  Indian 

and  home  patronage,  679-681 Appointment  to  writerships  by  competition  would 

tend  to  abridge  home  patronage,  682-683 In  whom  the  home  patronage  should  be 

vested,  681-680. 

Benefits  of  competition,  687 Necessity  for  reduction  of  offices  and  employment  of 

the  natives,  688 Proportion  of  Native  to  European  functionaries  in  the  province  of 

Benares,  089,  090 -Natives  are  qualified  by  acuteness  and  industry  for  civil  employ- 
ment, 691 Number  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  and  by  whom 

founded,  092-691 How  long  after  the  Act  of  1813  funds  were  supplied  out  of  the 

surplus  of  the  territorial  revenue  for  education,  695 Amount  of  the  territorial  revenue 

drawn  from  India,  696 Amount  appropriated  for  education,  097 Difference  with 

regard  to  government  interference  in  education  between  England  and  India,  698,  699 

Extent  to  which  the  British  Government  have  kept  up  the  native  institutions  for 

education,  700,  701 Extension  of  the  English  language  desirable,  and  means  now 

taken  to  promote  it,  702-705 How  far  the  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language  pre- 
vails in  India  and  in  courts  of  justice,  706-708 English  language  might  be  intro- 
duced gradually  iuto  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  709-711 Without  danger 

713,  719 — —At  what  period,  726 Into  what  languages  the  government  regulations 

are  translated,  712 Willingness  of  the  natives  to  learn  the  English  language,  and 

how  its  extension  would  be  best  promoted,  713-716 

Introduction  of  languages  by  other  nations,  717,  721 Diffusion  of  English  depends 

on  the  number  of  settlors,  720 Introduction  of  the  language  must  not  cause  incon- 
venience to  the  people,  722 To  what  extent  the  English  language  can  eventually  be 

acquired  by  the  natives,  723-725 What  officers  it  is  desirable  should  understand  it 

lmw,  726 In  what  part  of  India  the  system  of  licensing  individuals  to  reside  in  India 

might  with  safety  be  abolished,  728 Responsibility  upon  which  the  power  of  deport- 
ing individuals  rests,  729-731 Manner  in  which  tlie  power  of  deportation  should 

he  exercised,  732-734,  712,  713 Only  two  cases  of  deportation  within  15  years, 

735-738. 

Powers  of  the  governors  with  regard  to  deportation  similar  to  those  of  the  Secretary 

of  State  under  the  Alien  Act,  739,  740 Instances  of  the  removal  of  foreigners  from 

India,  741 Relaxing  the  licensing  system  would  not  send  out  more  settlers  than 

necessary,  and  it  would  be  no  public  inconvenience  if  needy  adventurers  went  out,  744. 

It  would  chiefly  lead  to  the  introduction  of  men  of  capital,  745 The  present 

power  to i uls  to  discourage  the  settlement  of  capital  in  India,  746 Importance  of  tlm 

introduction  of  English  capital  in  improving  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the 

country,  747,  748- Obstacles  in  the  present  laws  with  regard  to  Englishmen,  and 

necessity  for  making  them  amenable  to  the  provincial  courts  749-753 Nature  of 

Ibo  criminal  law  administered  in  the  provincial  courts,  754 Native  judges,  and  their 

qualifications, JT55 Beneficial  effects  that  would  result  from  Europeans  being  allowed 

to  hold  land,  756 How  far  the  zemindars  and  higher  classes  of  natives  would  object, 

757-760  Value  of  land  would  be  speedily  increased,  761. 


[Second  Examination.!— Advantages  of  selection  for  civil  servants  by  competition, 
v'62— - Education  in  England,  taken  in  a liberal  sense,  would  be  a criterion  for  the 

qualities  required  for  civil  service,  7G3 Age  they  should  go  out,  764,  772,  773,778 
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Mackenzie,  Holt.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

selecting  civil and  military  officers,  765-768,  774-776 Making  it  a mixed  civilnnd 

military  character  would  not  be  so  good  as  a permanent  plan,  769 Extent  to  which 

India  is  held  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword,  770,  771 Age  of  appointment,  as  assistant 

in  the  Judicial  department,  777 Appropriation  of  Bengal  charity  lands,  779— 784 

Danger  of  collision  between  the  government  and  the  King’s  courts,  arising  from  the 

jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  latter,  785-789 To  what  extent  the  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction are  defined,  790-801 Necessity  for  preventing  natives  being  brought  several 

hundred  miles  by  process  from  the  superior  courts  to  Calcutta,  S02— 804 Regulations 

which  are  necessary  to  be  registered  in  the  Supreme  Court,  805-808 Constitution 

of  the  present  legislative  council,  and  manner  of  passing  laws,  809-814 Persons  to 

whom  a seat  in  the  legislative  council  should  be  extended,  815-818. 

Qualifications  of  natives  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  legislation,  SI  7 

By  whom  councillor's  should  be  nominated,  818 For  the  safety  of  India  the  Gover- 
nor-general should  have  an  absolute  power,  819 Delay  too  great  to  ullow  of  laws 

being  sanctioned  at  home  before  coining  into  force,  820— — Proposed  plan  for  the  exe- 
cutive and  legislative  government,  and  of  whom  the  councils  should  consist,  S21-S23 
Necessity  for  discussion  in  passing  laws,  and  for  the  suggestions  of  local  authori- 
ties, 824-832,  837 Regulations  passed  are  transmitted  to  England,  833,  834 

Expediency  of  having  a well  constituted  legislative  body  always  in  existence,  835, 836 

Proportion  of  regulations  repealing  or  consolidating  others,  838 Public  press  might 

be  admitted  to  a share  of  discussion  in  the  passing  laws  without  danger  in  Bengal,  839- 

842,  846 On  what  the  influence  of  the  British  name  in  India  exists,  843,  844 

Collision  between  the  King's  court  and  local  government  at  Bombay  has  not  weakened 

the  confidence  of  the  natives,  845 To  what  extent  the  power  of  the  King  in  Council 

of  repealing  laws  made  in  India  can  be  efficiently  exercised,  848-850 Evils  atten- 

dant upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bengal  code  into  the  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces, 

847,  851 To  what  extent  it  has  been  modified,  and  at  whose  suggestion,  852-854 

Interest  taken  by  natives  in  arrangements  as  to  civil  administration,  855. 

Advantages  or  otherwise  of  discussions  by  the  public  press,  856-859 Establish- 
ment of  native  press,  and  extent  of  its  circulation,  860,  861 Governor-general  should 

be  detached  from  the  local  duties  of  the  council  at  Bengal,  and  left  to  the  general 

superintendence  of  the  whole  empire,  862 The  Bengal  presidency  should  be  divided 

into  two  separate  governments,  863,  866,  867 Promotion  to  office  is  from  servants 

in  the  respective  Presidencies,  except  in  the  political  branch,  864 Should  not  be  a 

separation  of  services  unless  as  regards  different  languages  and  customs,  865 Powers 

vested  in  the  resident  at  Delhi,  868,  869 Boards  at  the  three  presidencies  for  con- 
ducting the  public  business,  870-872 "Which  would  be  more  efficiently  conducted  by 

a single  individual,  873,  874 System  of  Indian  administration  that  of  uniting 

England  with  India  by  giving  Englishmen  the  power  of  making  fortunes  and  returning 

home,  875-878 Restrictions  upon  the  acquirement  of  land  should  be  removed, 

except  in  the  case  of  officers  on  actual  service,  879,  880 Number  of  yearn’  purchase 

given  by  natives  for  land,  and  general  rate  of  interest  of  money,  S81-883 Sources 

from  which  funds  for  payment  of  salaries  proceeds,  SS4. 

Poverty  of  the  Government  the  cause  of  arbitrary  rents  exacted  from  the  natives, 
885,  886 — — Necessity  for  eveiy  reduction  in  the  expense  of  administration  consistent 

with  safety,  887 Difference  in  the  amount  of  remuneration  necessaiy  between 

English  and  Native  judges,  888,  8S9 European  judges  should  constitute  a court  of 

appeal,  S89,  890 Civil  servants  should  not  commence  their  career  in  the  discharge 

of  judicial  functions,  890 Number  of  judges  and  civil  servants  in  the  districts,  and 

number  that  might  be  reduced,  891-893 Different  grades  of  European  and  Native 

judges,  894, 895 Forfeiture  of  inheritance  by  the  Hindoo  find  Hahomedan  law  by 

embracing  Christianity,  S96-898 Proposed  remedies  for  securing  the  inheritance  or 

bequest  of  property  in  the  case  of  converts,  899-903 Regulations  for  reserving  cer- 

tain offices  to  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  have  excluded  Christian  converts  at  Madras,  hut 

not  at  Bengal,  904 Reference  to  the  Bengal  Finance  Committee  Report  of  1829-30, 

as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  establislnnent  to  the  wants  of  the  English  popu- 
lation, 905,  906 Opinion  as  to  the  retention  or  loss  of  caste  upon  intermarrying 

with  those  of  different  religions,  907-909. 

Mackenzie,  Holt.  Minute  by  Holt  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Calcutta  college 

council,  dated  11  February  1 822,  App.  p.  603' Memorandum  by  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

(without  date  or  signature,  but  prepared  in  1826),  relative  to  the  civil  service,  App. 

p.  749 Letter  from,  to  the  Accountant-general,  dated  17  February  1829,  enclosing 

Governor-general’s  resolution  of  same  date  relative  to  revision  of  allowances,  App. 

p.  716. 

Macnaghtcn,  Mr.  Minute  of  Mr.  Macnaghten  relative  to  the  Calcutta  college,  App. 
p.  627. 

See  also  Civil  Service. 

Mad  it  as  : 

Constitution  of  the  local  government,  Aubetr  172 Qualifications  necessary  for  a 

councillor,  Auber  178 Number  of  provinces  in  the  Madras  territory,  with  the  size  of 

(445. — I.)  6 s them 
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Madras — continued. 

them,  Sullivan  548,  549 Extent  and  population  of  the  southern  provinces,  Sullivan 

55 (i Number  of  papers  published  at,  Sutherland  1060 It  has  not  paid  its  ex- 
penses, Moran  1458,  146!) Natives  were  included  in  original  composition  of  the 

corporation  of,  1 Vardcn,  App.  p.  277,  note  to  par,  42 State  of  cultivation  and  con- 
dition of  inhabitants,  App.  p.  306,  307 Extracts  from  records  at  the  East  India 

House  relative  to  schools  and  education  in  Fort  St.  George,  Fisher,  App.  p.  412,  460 

Expense  of  native  schools,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434 Population  of  collectorates 

under  Madras,  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414,  415 Extract  letter  in 

the  Revenue  department  from  the  Governor  in  council  of  Fort  St.  George  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  dated  30  Dec.  1 825,  relative  to  slavery,  App.  p.  566. 

See  also  Church  Establishment.  Education. 

Madras,  Bell’s  School.  Description  of  food  and  clothing,  and  nature  of  education 
therein,  Malcolm , App.  p.  533. 

Madras  Civil  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  to,  Aj>p.  p.  775, 776. 

Madras  College.  Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Madras  college  to  the  chief  secre- 
tary to  the  Government  of  Madras,  dated  27  August  1828,  enclosing  rules  for  public 
instruction  ; manner  of  examining  civil  servants ; degree  of  instruction  communicated ; 
and  period  within  which  qualification  for  public  service  ordinarily  attained  ; rustication 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  continued  neglect  to  study,  after  admonition  of  the  Board;  plan 
of  instruction  has  not  encouraged  extravagance ; expense  of  the  college,  App.  p.  629 
Extract  from  the  rules  of  the  college  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  public  instruction,  passed  by  the  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  13  July 

1827,  Madras,  l August  1827,  App.  p.  631 Particulars  in  which  the  establishments 

of  Madras  for  the  instruction  of  the  junior  civil  servants  agree  or  differ  from  that  of 
Bengal,  App.  p.  643. 

Letter  from  the  Civil  Finance  Committee,  dated  1 October  1829,  relative  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  college  hoard  ; method  of  examination ; native  establishment,  and  total 

expense  of  the  institution  ; allowances  to  students,  App.  p.  651,  para  11,  12 Office 

of  assistant-secretary  to  he  abolished,  par.  18 Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to 

the  Governor-general  (Public  Department),  dated  29  September  1830,  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  assistant-secretary,  and  necessity  for  farther  reduction,  App. 

p.  659 Extract  public  letter  to  Madras,  dated  2 April  1813,  App.  p.  681 The 

like, dated  3 June,  1814,  App.  p.  684 The  like,  dated  22  July  1814,  App.  p.  685 

The  like,  dated  23  August  1815,  App.  p.  687 The  like,  dated  23  January  1818,  and 

13  September  1820.  App.  p.  688 The  like,  dated  5 March  1823,  4 February  1824, 

and  8 February  1826,  App.  p.  689 The  like,  dated  3 September  1828,  App.  p.  692 

Tlie  like,  dated  15  September  1830,  App.  p.  693 Extract  public  letter  from 

Fort  St.  George,  dated  15  March  1811,  App.  p.  676 The  like,  dated  10  January  1812, 

App.  p.  676 The  like,  dated  17  October  1812,  App.  p.  682 The  like,  dated 

5 March  1813,  App.  p.  683 The  like,  dated  31  December  1813,  App.  p.  685— The 

like,  dated  30  April  and  26  September-  1816,  and  27  January  1817,  App.  p;  688 The 

like,  dated  1 May  1827,  App.  p.  692. 

Proclamation  by  the  Madras  Government,  dated  1 May  1812,  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  college  ; the  course  of  study  of  servants  attached  to  it;  rewards  for  proficiency, 

and  general  superintendence,  App.  p.  680 Extract  letter  from  the  college  hoard  at 

Madras  to  the  Governor  in  council,  dated  20  November  1813,  upon  the  necessity  ofcon- 

t inning  the  honorary  reward  of  1,000  pagodas  for  great  proficiency,  App.  p.  686 

Memorandum  by  A.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  respecting  the  college  of  Madras,  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  upon  the  disadvantage  of  continuing  head  native  masters  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  classes,  both  under  the  College  and  under  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instruction  ; plan  for  uniting  the  College  Board  and  Committee 
for  Public  I nstruction : necessity  for  removing  civil  servants  at  Madras  into  the  interior, 
App.  p.  689-692. 

See  also  Calcutta  College. 

Madras  Medical  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  to,  App.  p.  776. 

Madras  Milita/ry  Fund.  Aid  afforded  by  the  East  India  Company  to,  App.  p.  776. 

Madras  Public  Instruction  Committee.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  East  India 

House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  413,  461 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App. 

p.  434  Appointment  of  the  committee  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  ; names  of  the  members,  and  their  report  to  Government,  dated  16  May  1826, 
riyiyi.  p.  41 1-  Circular  from,  to  several  officers  in  the  interior,  relative  to  plans  to 
be  adopted  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  committee,  App.  p.  461. 

Madras  School-book  Society.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to 
sums  granted  by  Government  in  aid  of  the  Society,  Fisher,  App.  p.  417,  465. 
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Madrissas  : 

1.  Calcutta: 

2.  Chittagong. 

3.  Sylhet 

1.  Calcutta: 

Extracts  from  records  at  the  Enst  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  Apj >.  n.  :i;)i; 

• Cost  of  building,  and  salaries  of  professors,  Fisher,  App.  p.  Sit!).  -Hu.  433 

Further  particulars,  Fisher,  App.  p.  +35 Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Diiwtora 

(Revenue  Department)  to  Governor-general,  dated  IS  February  1824,  respecting  state 

thereof,  App.  p.  4SS Extract  letter  from  same  to  same  (Public  Department;  dated 

5 September  1827,  App.  p.  490,  pars.  14,  15 The  like,  dated  29  September  1880, 

App.  p.  494,  par.  4 The  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498,  pur,  4 The 

like,  dated  24  October  1832,  App.  p.  499. 

2.  Chittagong : 

Report  of  collector  upon  the  endowments  for  support  thereof ; appropriation  thereof; 
number  of  students  and  teachers  ; suggestion  for  improving  the  v:due  of  the  lauds,  fcc. 
App.  p.  460. 

8.  Sylhet: 

Report  of  collector  of  the  district  upon  eudowments  for  the  support  thereof,  aud 
indigence  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  performance  of  the  grant  for  its  support 
App.  p.  459. 

Sec  also  Hiclgellcc  Madrissa. 

Madura.  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher , App.  p.  414. 

See  also  Clmrch  Establishment 

Magistrates.  See  Judicial  Department. 

Mahabuleslmar.  See  Mauhcleshwar. 

Mahomedmis.  Considerable  modification  lias  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the 

Malioiuedan  criminal  law,  Sullivan  532 Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  on  friendly 

terms,  Sullivan  543,  544- Maliomedan  faith  not  gained  much  lately,  Maeuu  1 408 

No  active  attempts  to  make  ] «roselytes,  M acini  1408 Their  fanaticism  is  a Kray 

ready  to  act  with  its  usual  violence,  Macan  1409 Preference  of  natives  to  the 

Maliomedan  government  over  that  of  the  British,  Macan  1410-1412. 

See  also  Hindoos  and  Muhomedans. 

Maliomedan  College,  Calcutta.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  396 Cost  of  building,  and  salaries  of  professors,  Fisher,  App.  p.  3!)!), 

409,  410,  433 Further  particulars,  Fisher,  App.  p.  435 Extract  letter  from  Court 

of  Directors  (Revenue  Department  i to  Governor-general,  dated  IS  Feb.  1824,  respecting 

state  thereof,  App.  p.  48S Extract  letter  from  same  to  same  (Public  Department), 

dated  5 Sept  IS27,  App.  p.  490,  pars.  14,  15 The  like,  dated  29  Sept.  1890,  App. 

p.  494,  par.  4 The  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498,  pm.  4 The  like, 

dated  24  October  1832,  App.  p.  499. 

Maliomedan  Law.  Proposed  regulation  for  modification  of  rules  prescribiug  observance 
of  Hindoo  and  Maliomedan  laws,  App.  p.  347-353. 

Muliratta  Chiefs.  Gardening  is  a favomite  pursuit  with  some  of  the  principal  Mahratta 
chiefs,  who  have  visited  the  garden  at  Daporee,  and  Requested  seeds  and  pkuits,  App. 
p.  331. 

MalaaUm  Tongue.  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Church  Service  into  the  Molaalim 
tongue,  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  Hough  1843. 

Malabo/)'.  Presumed  existence  of  gold  mines  therein,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268 Extent  of 

property  and  population  therein,  and  cultivation  thereof,  App.  p.  295-297 College 

therein,  and  how  supported,  Fisher,  App . p.  414 Population  and  means  of  education, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Malacca  : 

Number  of  papers  published  at,  Sutherlwnd  1 063. 

See  also  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Malacca  Chinese  College.  Particulars  as  to  its  erection,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 Fur- 

ther particulars  respecting  names  of  teachers  and  number  of  children  therein,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  479 Laws  and  statutes  for  regulation  of  the  institution,  Fisher,  App.  p.  4S0. 

Malacca  Free  Schools.  They  were  established  before  Malacca  came  into  tl  ie  possession 
of  the  Company  ; endowment  granted  in  aid  of,  and  confirmation  thereof  by  the  Court 
of  Directors ; schools  placed  under  the  management  of  a committee  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Malacca  ; reports  of  the,  committee  upon  the  favourable  state  of  education 
therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  4S2. 

Malacca  Malay  a, nil  Tamil  Schools.  Grant  of  an  endowment  by  the  Government  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island ; remission  by  the  Government  of  the  quit-rent  payable  for  the 
ground  on  which  the  schools  stand,  as  long  as  the  ground  shall  be  appropriated  for 

schools  or  missionary  purposes,  Fisher,  App.  p.  482 Sec  also  Malay  and  Chinese 

Schools. 

(445. — L)  5 8 2 Malacca 
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Malacca — continued. 

Malacca  Roman-catholic  Schools.  Three  schools  opened  for  instruction  of  the  Portu- 
guese inhabitants  of  Malacca  of  the  Roman-catholic  persuasion,  and  are  under  the  care 
of  the  priests  of  that  religion  ; number  of  scholars,  and  stun  assigned  by  Government 
for  tl  ie  support  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  ‘183. 

Malay  and  Chinese  Schools  at  George  Town  and  Point  Wellesley.  Grant  by  Government 
in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a Chinese  school,  and  further  grant  in  aid  of  a Malay 
school ; a piece  of  ground  for  the  erection  of  a school-house  grunted  to  the  Missionary 

Society,  Fisher,  App.  p.  432 Grant  by  Government  in  aid  of  four  Malay  schools  to 

be  formed  at  Point  Wellesley,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 Expense  thereof,  App.  p.  434 

Haines  of  teachers,  and  number  of  scholars  ; augmentation  of  Government  allowance  ; 
and  total  income  of  the  four  Malay  schools  in  Province  Wellesley,  and  two  Malay  and 
one  Chinese  schools  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Fisher,  App.  p.  479. 

Sec  also  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Malcolm  Feyt.  Advantage  thereof  as  a place  of  resort  for  sanitarians,  App.  p.  341. 
Malcolm,  Sir  John.  Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  19  January  1828,  relative  to  the 
formation  of  n botanical  garden  at  Daporee,  and  facilities  for  that  purpose  from  the 
excellent  soil  and  ample  supply  of  water  ; the  garden  to  be  on  a limited  scale,  and  little 

expense  incurred,  App.  p.  329 Another  minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  relative  to  the 

expense  incurred  and  fhture  expense  of  the  garden ; expenses  to  he  kept  within  the 
estimate  ; no  extension  of  establishment  to  be  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
beyond  sending  hum  England  n scientific  gardener,  granting  a small  increase  of  salary 
to  the  superintendent,  and  building  houses  for  him  and  the  gardener  ; fruit  and  roses 
in  great  abundance,  which  have  been  sold  for  profit ; vegetables  may  be  raised  and  sold 
with  advantage  ; favourable  feeling  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  the  culture  of  vegetables, 

App.  p.  330 Auother  minute  by  Sir  J ohn  Malcolm  relative  to  the  garden  at  Daporee, 

App.  p.  333. 

Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  30  November  1830,  relative  to  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  public  roads  and  bridges,  and  other  public  works  at  Bombay,  App.  p.  339 

Another  minute,  dated  1 (j  November  1 830,  on  the  best  means  of  abolishing  the 

practice  of  suttee,  App.  p.  354 Another  minute,  dated  13  November  1830,  on  the 

best  means  of  promoting  education  of  the  natives  ; employments  of  East  Indians,  and 
means  of  extension  thereof;  establishment  and  method  of  conducting  the  engineer 
institution  ; importance  of  the  native  medical  school  ; advantage  of  the  Elphinstone 

professorships  ; plan  for  classing  offices,  App.  p.  543-546 Another  minute,  dated  in 

1828,  relative  to  education,  App.  p.  52 5- Another  minute,  dated  10  October  1829, 

App.  p.  531 Another  minute,  dated  18  September  1830,  relative  to  allowances  to 

civil  servants  out  of  employ,  App.  p.  723 Extract  general  minute  by,  dated 

16  November  1830,  relative  to  the  civil  service,  App.  769. 

See  also  Bombay. 

Mandamus.  If  the  Board’s  alterations  of  despatches  are  confirmed  by  the  King  in  Council, 
a mandamus  may  be  moved  for  to  compel  the  court  to  forward  the  despatch,  Auber 

65 Particulars  of  the  service  of  a mandamus  in  Major  Hart’s  case,  Auber  67-69. 

Mangalore.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Manufactures,  British.  Consumption  of,  by  natives,  App.  p.  297-309. 

Marr  iages.  Opinion  as  to  the  retention  or  loss  of  caste  upon  intermarrying  with  those  of 
different  religions,  Mackenzie,  907-909. 

Masulipatam.  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Maubelcshwar.  Advantage  thereof  as  a place  of  resort  for  sanitarians,  Warden,  App. 

p.  272,  par.  22,  App.  p.  341. 

Mayor's  Court.  See  Courts  of  Justice,  3. 

Medical  Fund.  See  Madras  Medical  Fund. 

Medical  School.  See  Bombay  Medical  School.  Calcutta,  Native  Doctor’s  School. 

Meerut  Day  School  and  Free  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  452. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  C.  T.  Minute  of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe  (General  Department)  dated  28  Dec. 
1S2S,  relative  to  the  Calcutta  college,  App.  p.  644. 

Military  Board.  It  is  constituted  upon  a different  principle  from  other  boards,  Edmon- 
stone  1788. 


Mil  itary  Colleges.  In  the  military  colleges  of  Woolwich  and  Addiscombe  the  commissions 
are  given  by  competition,  Sullivan  480. 

Military  Department.  Particulars  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  department  at  the 
Board  of  Control,  Jones  202. 

Military 
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Military  Funds.  See  j Bengal  Military  Fund.  Bengal  Military  Orphan  Fund. 

Bombay  Military  Funds.  Compassionate  Funds.  Madras  Military  Funds. 

Military  Officers.  Tlieir  employment  in  civil  offices,  Aubcr  1259,  App.  p.  30-1,  305. 

Military  Secretary.  Annual  expenditure  of  the  office  of,  Aubor  152-15-1. 

See  also  Offices. 

Military  Service.  It  would  be  an  improvement  making  the  service  originally  military,  and 
afterwards  selecting  civil  and  military  officers,  Rep.  p.  25,  Mackenzie  765-768,  77-1-776 

Disadvantages  of  such  a plan,  Auber  1527-1529 Making  it  a mixed  civil  and 

military  character  would  not  he  so  good  as  a permanent  plan,  Rep.  p.  25,  Mackenzie  769 

Should  not  be  a separation  of  services,  except  as  regards  different  languages  and 

customs,  Mackenzie  865.  ' 

Extract  minute  by  Lord  Wellesley,  July  1799,  against  the  employment  of  military 

officers  in  civil  situations,  App.  p.  701 Extract  Revenue  letter  to  Eoit  St.  George 

on  the  same  subject,  dated  2 May  1804,  App.  p.  701. 

See  also  Civil  Servants.  Salaries. 

Mill,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Nature  of  the  office  of  examiner  of  corre- 
spondence at  the  India.  House,  330,  331 Manner  in  which  the  correspondence  is 

conducted  with  the  Court  from  the  several  local  governments,  and  manner  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  Board  of  Control,  332-335 Abstracts  of  letters  made  and  placed 

in  the  hands  of  each  Director,  332,  p.  47 Meaning  of  collections,  332,  p.  47 

Nature  of  previous  communications,  332,  p.  48 Of  what  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence consists,  333 Governors  and  council  of  the  subordinate  presidencies  cor- 
respond directly  with  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  Governor-general,  334 Distribution 

of  the  letters  upon  their  receipt  among  the  different  departments,  335 Construction 

of  the  local  governments,  336 Powers  of  the  Governor-general  over  the  other 

presidencies,  aud  powers  of  the  respective  governors  over  then-  respective  councils, 

336-340 Inconvenience  arising  from  the  union  of  the  details  of  government  with 

the  supreme  control  in  the  Governor-general,  341. 

Superintending  government  of  India  should  lie  divested  of  the  duties  of  local  admi- 
nistration, and  have  the  sole  task  of  legislating  for  and  controlling  the  whole  empire, 

342 Advantages  and  saving  of  expense  by  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governors 

of  the  several  presidencies,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  in  India  might 
be  carried  on  with  the  supreme  government,  and  with  that  directly  home,  which  would 

also  lead  to  a great  saving  in  the  Army  department,  343,  3-1-4 Laws  or  regulations 

of  each  presidency  are  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  taking  the  regulations  of  the 

Bengal  pi’esidency  as  tlieir  guide,  345 Opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  a legislative 

council,  and  what  powers  should  he  conferred  upon  it,  345,  346 Inconvenience  of 

Englishmen  in  India  being  subject  to  no  local  jurisdiction,  but  only  to  tlieir  own  court, 

seated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  345- Number  of  persons,  and  of  what  class 

and  character  any  legislative  council  should  consist,  347,  348 Inexpedience  of 

uniting  judges  with  the  legislative  council,  349 Necessity  of  responsibility  to  public 

opinion  by  the  members,  349 Plan  for  a supreme  council,  consisting  of  a legislative 

and  an  administrative  section,  349 Sucb  an  organ  would  be  better  competent  to  the 

task  of  legislation  than  the  present  system,  350 Degree  of  knowledge  necessary  for 

a native  belonging  to  such  a council,  351,  352. 

The  supreme  administrative  council  should,  he  combined  with  an  organ  of  legislation, 

353- Inconvenience  of  bringing  natives  of  rank  before  our  tribunals,  354,  355 

The  smaller  the  number  of  members  of  the  legislative  council,  the  greater  the  responsi- 
bility, 356,  357 Assistants  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  council,  from  whom 

vacancies  in  the  council  should  be  supplied,  358-361 Necessity  for  tlie  Governor- 

general  being  president  of  the  council,  and  that  uo  session  should  be  held  except  when 

he  was  present,  362 Deliberation  necessary  before  legislation,  giving  him  a veto, 

363 Representation  in  India  is  out  of  the  question,  3G4 Advantages  of  loco- 
motion in  the  council,  365 Evils  of  the  Supreme  Court  pretending  to  spring  from 

a higher  authority  than  the  Government,  and  the  Government  having  no  power  over 
it ; of  Englishman  claiming  to  obey  only  their  own  tribunals,  which  are  inaccessible  to 
nearly  the  whole  population ; of  the  powers  of  the  courts  not  being  accurately  defined, 
and  the  natives  being  subject  to  two  sets  of  laws ; intricate  question  sometimes  to 

which  court  a culprit  is  amenable,  366,  p.  55-57 Degree  of  hazard  that  would  be 

incurred  by  withdrawing  the  Supreme  Court ; history  of  English  law  and  English 
courts  in  India,  367. 

Method  of  best  supplying  the  absence  of  the  English  courts,  368,  369 Courts  of 

justice  in  India  do  their  duty  well,  but  their  establishments  are  inadequate  to  the 

duty  to  be  performed,  370 Increase  of  the  population  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Supreme  Courts,  371 In  the  event  of  Englishmen  settling  in  India,  local  tribunals 

should  be  formed  to  which  they  should  be  amenable,  and  by  which  they  should  be 
protected,  372-376 Imperfections  of  the  institution  at  Haileybury,  378 Distri- 
bution of  writers  from  Haileybury  upon  their  arrival  in  Lulia,  379 How  they  are 

supported  while  at  Haileybury  College,  3S0 Qualifications  that  are  required  from 

writers,  and  tlieir  great  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  their  respective  departments,  3S1 

If  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  college  standard  of  qualification,  they  are  not  sent 

out,  382 Qualification  required  of  them  at  the  college  at  Calcutta,  383 Expense 
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Mill,  Ja% nes.  (Analysis  of  Jus  Evidence) — continued. 

annually  to  Government  of  each  student  at  the  college  at  Calcutta,  384,  385 -Jf 

they  do  not  fit  themselves  for  employment  in  a certain  period,  they  arc  sent  home, 

385,  38G Dreadful  degree  of  debt  to  which  they  are  involved  attributed  to  their 

residence  in  Calcutta,  387 -The  writers  are  the  only  source  from  which  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  can  draw  their  supply  of  civil  servants  for  every  department,  388 

Public  competition  would  afford  the  best  chance  for  liigh  qualifications,  provided  the 
test  applied  was  an  efficient  one,  389,  390. 

Importance  of  the  Legislature  considering  the  improvement  of  the  government  of 

India,  in  India  itself,  391 Education  of  the  natives  is  an  object  of  paramount 

importance,  392 Not  a general  necessity  or  wish  for  the  natives  acquiring  the 

English  language,  392-394 Amount  of  funds  set  apart  by  the  Company  for 

educating  the  natives,  395 Considerable  time  elapsed  before  a fund  appropriated 

for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  Act  of  1813,  39G Opinion  that  surplus  revenue 

was  not  charged  by  that  Act  for  the  purposes  of  education,  but  that  the  sum  came  out 

of  the  expenditure  of  India,  397,  398 No  considerable  advantage  would  be  derived 

from  compelling  natives  filling  offices  in  India  to  have  a good  knowledge  of  English 

after  12  years,  399 It  is  more  important  tlrnt  the  business  of  the  Government 

should  be  well  done,  than  that  it  should  he  done  by  any  particidar  class  of  persons, 
400 Natives  would  not  be  better  qualified  for  tlieir  respective  duties  by  under- 

standing the  English  language,  401,  402. 

Natives  of  rank  are  averse  to  taking  the  offices  they  are  admissible  to,  but  they 
would  not  be  averse  to  taking  offices  of  distinction  if  offered  to  them,  except  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  English  Government  dispossessed,  403-405 Eor  what  offices  a know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  indispensable,  400 Judges,  where  both  Natives  and 

Europeans  are  concerned,  should  know  both  limguages  ; record  and  proceedings  should 

be  in  the  language  of  the  parties  and  tlieir  witnesses,  407-409 English  might  be 

made  the  medium  of  communication  as  easily  as  the  Persian,  but  it  would  be  au  equal 

absurdity,  409 Higher  classes  of  natives,  except  those  at  the  presidencies,  are. 

generally  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  410 The  importance  of  the  secret 

despatches  is  of  very  little  importance  with  regal’d  to  the  well-being  of  India,  so  much 

being  necessarily  left  to  the  authorities  on  the  Bpot,  411 Probable  effect  of  the 

secret  despatches  of  April  and  May  1803,  412 — —Generally  speaking,  the  Board  of 
Control  has  prepared  the  whole  of  the  secret  despatches,  413. 

Important  transactions  witb  other  States  rest  entirely  with  the  Board ; all  other 

branches,  the  despatches  are  prepared  at  the  India  House,  414 Instances  have 

been  rare  in  which  the  Board  have  prepared  despatches  upon  subjects  not  secret, 

415 The  Bourd  have  tbo  power  of  cancelling  the  Court's  draft  of  a despatch,  and 

substituting  tlieir  own,  41G,  417 Advantages  or  otherwise  of  the  members  of  the 

Committee  of  Correspondence  succeeding  to  it  by  seniority,  418 In  what  manner 

any  other  selection  might  be  made,  419 Directors  frequently  fill  the  chair  who  have 

never  been  upon  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  420 J unior  Directors  have  oppor- 

tunity of  reading  despatches  and  the  documents  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and 

discussing  their  merits  in  the  Court,  421 Proportion  of  the  present  Court  of  Directors 

that  have  been  in  India,  and  in  what  capacities,  422 Possibility  that  the  Committee 

of  Correspondence  might  be  formed  of  those  who  have  held  no  important  situations  in 

India,  nnd  those  Directors  who  are  not,  might  have  filled  the  highest  situations,  423 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  only  by  practice,  and 
by  no  means  obligatory,  424. 

Minerals.  Necessity  for  search  for ; suggestion  for  its  employing  medical  men,  Sullivan, 
App.  p.  268. 

Minlo,  Lord.  Correspondence  with  him  ns  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  relative  to 
appointment  of  a Governor-general  to  India  in  1806,  Auber  1279 His  plan  for  revi- 

sion of  the  Hindoo  College  at  Benares,  and  for  the  institution  of  Hindoo  Colleges  at 
Nuddea  and  Tyrhoot,  App.  p.  484. 

See  also  Calcutta  College. 

Miscellaneous  Department.  Particulars  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  department  at 

the  Board  of  Control,  J ones  202 In  India : Resolution  of  the  Governor-general  in 

Council,  dated  17  February  1829,  relative  to  allowances  therein,  App.  p.  707,  708, 
711,713.  > * 

Missionaries.  Christian  missionaries  that  have  gone  to  India,  and  where  resident,  Bough 

1854 Government  has  only  remunerated  European  missionaries  when  they  have 

acted  as  chaplains,  Hough  1863 How  far  missionaries  likely  to  be  instrumental  in 

conversion  of  the  natives,  Harkness  1953. 

See  also  Bombay  American  Missionaries. 

Moira,  Earl  o£  Extract  letter  from,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3 February  1814, 
relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  App.  p.  785. 

Molucca  Islands.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  education  therein, 
Fisher,  App.  p.  434. 

Moonsijj's.  Regulation  from  Madras  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  selection  with  regard  to 
the  offices  of  sudder  aumeen,  district  moonsiff  and  vakeel,  App.  p.  353. 
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Moorshcdabacl  College  and  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  411,  454 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  433. 

Sea  also  Barnagore  School. 

Munro,  Colonel.  Particulars  as  to  a college  at  Cotym,  near  Alleppi,  founded  by  Colonel 
Munro,  for  the  education  of  the  priests  of  Syrian  Christians,  lien.  p.  22,  Hough 
1842,  1843.  • 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas.  No  administrator  in  India  so  good  as,  Mackenzie,  767 Minute 

by,  relative  to  education,  dated  25  June,  1822,  App.  p.  500 Another  minute,  dated 

January  1825,  App.  p.  505 Another  minute,  dated  10  March  1826,  App.  p.  508 

Minute  by  A.  D.  Campbell,  esq.  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  relative  to  the  college  at 
Madras,  App.  p.  689. 

See  also  Education. 

Mussulman.  See  Conversion.  Hindoos  and  Mahomcdans . Mahoraedcms. 

Mynpoory  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  441. 

Mysore.  State  of  the  country  and  population,  App.  p.  307. 

N. 

Nagporc.  Mr-.  Jenkins’  report  relative  to  the  state  of  education  therein,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  455. 

NATIVES : 

The  Board  of  Control  were  the  most  favourable  to  tlieir  employment,  Courtenay  293 
The  Court  desire  their  employment  equally  with  the  Board,  but  not  so  precipi- 
tately, Auher  1286 Policy  to  employ  natives,  App.  p.  265 Degree  of  knowledge 

necessary  for  a native  belonging  to  a supreme  council  and  legislative  council,  Mill  351, 

862,  Mackenzie  817 Inconvenience  of  bringing  natives  of  rank  before  our  tribunals. 

Mill  354,  355,  Mackenzie  802-804,  Macun  1450 Inconvenience  of  natives  being 

subject  to  two  sets  of  laws,  Mill  366 It  is  more  important  tliut  the  business  of  the 

Government  should  be  well  done,  than  that  it  should  be  done  by  any  particular  class  of 

persons.  Mill  400 Offices  natives  of  rank  would  consent  to  bold,  Mill  403-405 

Advantages  and  reduction  of  expense  which  would  attach  l>y  the  introduction  of  natives 
to  civil  offices,  Rap, p.  21,  Sullivan  ‘188-490,  Mackenzie  658, 659,  688,  Lushington  933, 
Macun  1 377, 1413-1 4 1.6,  Campbell  1484-1486,  Edmonstone  1 625-1627, 1632 ,UaHmess 

1951,  1952,  App.  p.  299,  312 Disadvantages  they  feel  from  their  exclusion  from 

offices  of  trust  which  they  held  uuder  their  own  princes,  Sullivan  503,  509,  App.  p.  312 

If  offices  were  open  to  them  they  would  be  anxious  to  perfect  their  education  and 

acquire  the  English  language,  Sullivan  504. 

Offices  that  are  now  allowed  to  lie  held  by  natives,  and  their  emoluments,  Rep.  p.  21, 

Sullivan  505,  506,  Campbell  1483 Qualifications  possessed  by  natives  render  them 

efficient  for  offices,  Rep.  p.  21,  Sullivan  507,  508,  Mackenzie  691,  817,  Lushington  932, 

Campbell  1481,  1482,  A pp.  p.  298,  312 Tenure  of  offices  is  equally  precarious  under 

the  British  Government  as  it  was  under  the  native,  Rep.  p.  21,  Sullivan  510,  511,  517 

Many  instances  of  dismissal  of  natives  from  offices  of  trust  and  profit  under  the 

British  Government,  without  sufficient  anise,  hut  not  from  corrupt  motives,  Sullivan 

512-516 Dismissal  frequent  under  native  government  from  the  most  corrupt  motives, 

Sullivan  517 Exclusion  of  native  Christians  from  judicial  offices  by  mistake,  they 

are  not  excluded  from  other  offices,  Sullivan  621-524 Present  patronage  a check 

upon  their  employment;  their  employment  is  desirable,  Mackenzie  658,  659 

Proportion  of  Native  to  European  functionaries  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Mackenzie 

689,  690 How  far  the  higher  classes  of  natives  would  object  to  Europeans  holding 

land,  Mackenzie  757-760 Collision  between  the  King's  Court  and  local  Government 

lit  Bombay  has  not  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  Mackenzie  845. 

Interest  taken  by  natives  in  arrangements  as  to  civil  administration,  Maclcenzie  855 

General  character  of  natives  in  different  parts  of  India,  Campbell  1479,  1480 

Trustworthiness  of  natives,  Lushington  946,  Sutherland  1228,  App.  p.  2.98 The 

want  of  character  for  high  offices  of  trust,  App.  p.  264 Approximation  to  English 

manners,  Sutherland  1213-1216 Educated  natives  do  not  adlierd  to  former  super- 
stitions, Sutherland  1217-1221,  App.  p.  296,  298 Their  preference  to  the  Malio- 

niedan  over  the  British  Government,  Macan  1373-1375,  1410-1412,  1451—1453 

Whether  more  attached  to  the  French  than  the  English,  Macan  1421-1423 

They  have  abilities  and  capacity  for  business,  Macan  1378,  1379,  Ha/rkness  1945,  1946 

Moral  delects  in  their  character  would  be  cured  by  education,  knowledge  of  English, 

and  employment,  which  would  save  expense,  Rep.  p.  21,  Macan  1380,  1381,  Sharer  1913 

They  should  be  remunerated  according  to  the  importance  of  their  situation,  Macan 

1382,  1383 How  far  tile  native  character  has  deteriorated  by  association  with 

Europenns,  Macan  1399,  1400,  1403 It  lias  improved,  App.  p.  321 In  Bengal 

proper  English  looked  upon  more  as  protectors  than  conquerors,  Macan  1424,  1425 

Beneficial  effects  of  giving  marks  of  distinction  to  natives  of  consequence,  if  they  came 
from  the  King  of  England,  Macan  1427,  1428. 

Mischievous  effects  of  the  English  Government  interfering  in  the  religion  and  internal 

policy  of  natives,  Rep.  p.  20,  Macan  1417,  1418,1451-1453 Taking  the  government 
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of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company  would  not  make  any  impression  on  the 

generality  of  the  natives,  Maca/ti,  1474-1476 It  would  increase  their  reverence, 

Campbell  1583, 1584 British  system  of  judicature  has  been  injurious  to  the  natives, 

Hep.  p.  20,  Edmonstone  1669 Greater  security  to  life  and  property  of  the  natives 

under  the  British  Government  than  under  their  own,  Rep.  p.  19.  Edmonstone  1766 

Moral  and  intellectual  character  and  capacity  of  the  natives,  Harkness  1841—1843 

They  are  well  affected  to  the  English,  Harkness  1947,  App.  p.  300 They  are  not 

oppressed  by  the  Government,  except  in  not  being  able  to  attain  places  of  distinction  in 

the  State,  Harleness  1948 Means  that  should  be  taken  by  Government  to  improve 

the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  advance  their  moral  and  political  character,  Harkness, 
1949,  App.  p.  311. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee: 

Circular  from  the  Board  of  Control  relative  to  natives  of  India,  App.  p.  263 

Answers,  App.  p.  264,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267,  Warden,  App.  p.  273,  Elphinstone, 
App.  p.  292. 

Evidence  given  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  1830,  on  the  condition,  education  and 

employment  of  natives,  App.  p.  295-300 Evidence  given  in  the  Second  Report  of 

the  Commons'  Committee  in  1830,  and  Reports  of  1830-31,  and  1831,  on  the  condition, 

education  and  employment  of  natives,  App.  p.  306-314 Correspondence  between  the 

Indian  governments  and  the  Court  of  Directors  relative  to  the  employment  of  the  natives 

in  the  civil  departments  of  the  service,  1821 — 1832,  App.  p.  355-394 Encouragement 

that  should  be  given  them  to  facilitate  instruction  in  European  knowledge,  Elphinstone, 

App.  p.  516 General  observations  pointing  out  any  disadvantages  under  which  they 

labour,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  267,  Warden,  App.  p.  273-277,  pars.  23-40,  Elphinstone, 

App.  p.  292,  App.  p.  297 Suggestions  for  improving  then-  situations,  Warden, 

App.  p.  277,  pars.  41-43,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  292 Evidence  upon  their  employ- 
ment, App.  p.  298,  312-314 Offices  they  should  be  admissible  to,  Warden,  App. 

p.  272,  pars.  41-43,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  292,  App,  p.  299,  312 Whether  they  should 

be  encouraged  to  visit  England,  and  probable  consequences  thereof,  App.  p.  264, 
Warden,  App.  p.  280,  par.  57,  Elphinstone,  App.  932. 

See  also  Anglo-Indians.  Conversions.  Courts  of  Justice,  1.  East  Indians.  Edu- 
cation. English  Lamguage.  Englishmen.  Half-Castes.  Hindoos.  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedwns.  Hindoo  Law.  Indo-Britons.  Judicial  Department. 
Legislative  Council.  Litera/ry  Societies.  Madras.  Mahomedans.  Press  in 
India.  Religion.  Syrian  Christians. 

Native  Army.  See  Press  in  India. 

Native  Christians.  Letter  from  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bengal  Government  on  the 

disabilities  of  native  Christians,  App.  p.  344 Letter  in  the  Judicial  department, 

Bengal,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  native  Christians  from  offices, 
and  proposed  regulation  therein  referred  to,  App.  p.  346. 

See  also  Conversions.  Protestants.  Syrian  Christians. 

Native  Languages.  See  Languages.  Syrian  Christians. 

Native  Priests.  Schools  for  the  education  of  native  priests,  number  thereof,  and  their 
qualifications,  Hough  1854-1856. 

See  also  Syria/n  Christians. 

Navy,  Indian.  Inefficient  state  thereof,  App.  p.  305. 

Neilgherry  Hills.  Advantage  of  the  Neilglierry  Hills  as  a place  of  resort  for  sanitarians, 
App.  p.  264.  Sullivan,  App.  p.  269,  Warden,  App.  p.  272,  par'.  22. 

Nellorc.  Allowances  to  teachers  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  413. Population  and  means 

of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Ncwnham,  W.,  Esq.  Minute  by,  respecting  the  state  of  the  Bombay  civil  service,  dated 
25  September  1830,  App.  p.  732 Another  minute  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 

blishment, App.  p.  827. 

Neiospapers.  See  Press  in  India. 

Nilghcr  ry.  See  Health. 

North,  Lord.  His  opinion,  in  1773,  upon  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company, 
Auber  1283. 

Nuddea  and  Tyrhoot,  Proposed  Hindoo  Colleges.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India 

House  relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  402,  438,  458 Lord  Minto’s  plan  for  their 

institution,  App.  p.  484. 


Offices  in  India.  Appointments  in  India  to  civil  offices  are  made  from  the  writers,  Auber 
1.00,  Cowtcnay  31 1 Effect  of  making  appointments  in  India  subject  to  open  compe- 
tition bore  as  to  qualification,  Auber  101,  102,  111—114 Limited  number  of  writers 

sent  out  limits  the  selection  for  office,  Auber  109,  Mackenzie  657,  Lushimgton  930 

No  statement  on  record  by  Governors  of  inconvenience  from  narrow  choice  in  filling  up 
high  offices,  Auber  110,  EdmQnsto'uc  1617 Advantages  that  would  arise  from  attach- 

ing young  men  to  some  public  office  immediately  upon  arrival  in  India,  in  the  room  of 
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Offices  in  India — continued. 

sending  them  to  the  colleges,  lie,),  p.  24,  Sullivan  447—451,  Mackenzie  (150,  S.‘>0,  Lush- 

inyton  924,  925,  Macan  18(59,  Ajiji.  p.  264,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  2G(i,  304 Necessity 

for  reduction  of  offices,  .« Mackenz  ie  688,  891-893. 

It  would  lie  an  improvement  making  the  service  originally  military,  and  afterwards 
selecting  civil  and  military  officers,  liep.  ]i.  25,  Mackenzie  765-768,  774-776 Disad- 
vantages of  such  apian,  Auber  1527—152!! Making  it  a mixed  civil  and  military 

character*  would  not  lie  so  good  as  a permanent  plan,  Men.  p.  25,  Mackenzie  769 - 

Should  not  lie  a separation  of  services,  except  as  regards  different  languages  and  customs, 

Mackenzie  865 Promotion  to  office  is  from  servants  in  the  respective  presidencies, 

except  in  the  Political  branch,  Rep.  p 23,  Mackenzie  SC  I Method  of,  App.  p.  264 

Seniority  very  much  attended  to  in  tilling  up  offices,  except  in  very  high  ones,  where 

marked  ability  may  be  necessary,  liep.  p.23,  Lushiuglon  929,  lidmoustone  1619. 

Sanding  out  n large  body  of  supernumeraries  avouIcI  press  upon  the  finances,  Lush- 

inyton  931 They  arc  appointed  without  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  offices 

to  which  they  are  appointed,  L ush  inyttm  956,  957 — -Hoav  vacancies  filled  up  when 

the  supply  of  civil  servants  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Hep.  p.  23,  Lushinyton  958 

How  far  qualifications  sufficient  for  their  duties,  Macan  1363 Necessity  for  abolish- 

ing designations  of  writers,  factors,  junior  and  .senior  merchants,  and  substituting  more 

appropriate  ones,  Warden,  .1  jtp.  p.  272,  par.  21 Letter  in  the  Judicial  Department, 

Bengal,  from  tho  Vice-president  in  council  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3 January 
1 832,  Avitli  draft  proposed  regulation  for  admission  of  East  Indians  to  certain  offices,  App. 

p.  340 Regulation  from  Madras  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  selection  Avith  regard  to 

the  offices  of  sudder  aiuneen,  district  nioonsiff  and  vakeel,  as  Avell  as  subordinate  offices 

in  the  Judicial,  Revenue  and  Police  departments,  App.  ]i.  353 Waste  of  money  in 

public  buildings  for  offices,  Macan  1430 Evils  of  public  functionaries  getting  a huge 

office-rent,  and  hiring  a large  house,  and  appropriating  only  a small  port  of  it  for  offices, 

Macan  1430,  1431 Benefit  of  abolishing  the  Calcutta  college,  and  appropriating  the 

building  to  offices,  Macan  1430. 

See  also  Katires.  Patronage. 

Opium  Board.  See  Boards. 

Oriental  Languages.  See  Languages. 

Orissa.  See  Deivanny. 

Ourwerheh.  See  >SV///«. 

Omeh'if,  J.  II'.  •/.  Letter  from  J.  IV.  .T.  Ouseley,  professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  to  the 
secretary  of  Calcutta  college,  relative  thereto,  dated  27  January  1 S29,  App.  p.  627. 


Palccnham,  T.  See  Civil  Service. 

1‘alameoltnh  a nd  Tinncvclly  Free  Schools.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House 
relative  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  -412. 

Sec  also  Conversions. 

Pamuell.  See  Tamuth. 

Parsecs.  Particulars  respecting  them,  War  den,  App.  p.  275,  par.  34,  35,  App.  p.  SOS. 

Passports.  In  the  event  of  free  access  to  India  being  allowed,  the.  i-eguiations  regarding 

passports  should  be  continued,  Campbell  1495,  1199,  1508 Regulations  with  respect 

to,  App.  p.  317. 

Patuoxacjc  ; 

PoAvers  of  the  Court,  independent  of  the  control  of  the  Board,  Avith  regard  to  ap- 
pointments to  offices,  _l  nher  71 Promotion  in  India  after  the  arrival  of  the  party 

rests  Avith  the  Governor-general  and  Governors  in  Council  in  the  several  presidencies, 

Auber  72 Patronage  that  is  vested  in  the  CroAvn,  liep.  p.  22,  Aider  73 By' 

whom  Governors-general  and  Governors  of  Presidencies  are  appointed,  Auber  74-78 

Patronage  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  value  of  it,  Aider  79,  80 Reductions 

in  India  have  reduced  the  home  patronage,  Auber  81-83 Sole  of  patronage ; instances 

of  suspicion  ; and  proceedings  of  the  Court  to  discover  par-ties,  A uber  84,  91 Instances 

of  dismissal  from  the  service  on  discovery  of  appointments  having  been  pur-chased,  Aider 

93-98 Warrants  for  sign  manual  of  approbation  to,  or-  dismissal  from,  certain  offices, 

are  countersigned  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Conked,  Courtenay  291. 

Instances  in  vrkicli  the  CroAvn,  through  the  President,  has  refused  to  sanction  appoint- 
ments of  governors  and  commanders-in-chief,  M idicr  1 276-1282 In  whom  patronage 

at  present  vested,  Rep.  p.  22,  Co  arte  nay  307-31 0 Patronage  vested  in  the  President 

of  the  Board  is  equal  to  that,  of  one  of  the  Chairs,  or  of  two  Directors,  Rep.  p.  22,  Courtenay 

320-322 Commissioners  and  Secretary  have  no  share  therein,  Rep.  p.  22,  Courtenay 

323 Suggestion  for  a new  arrangement  of  patronage,  surd  effect  thereof,  Courtenay 

326-328 -Patronage  is  of  immense  amount,  and  vast  importance,  Sullivan  438 - 

(445. — I.)  o T Method 
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Patronage — continued. 

Method  of  exercising  the  present  patronage,  and  to  wlnit  extent  talent  weighs  in  the 

nomination,  Mackenzie  653-65$ Present  patronage  a check  upon  the  employment  of 

natives,  Mackenzie  (558 Patronage  of  the  Directors  is  exercised  in  a similar  way  to 

that  of  the  King’s  Ministers  ; how  lav  the  tests  for  cpmliiicatiou  check  the  patronage  of 
Directors,  Rep.  p.  23,  Mackenz  ie  li  (57-1)73. 

Comparison  of  the  extent  of  Indian  and  Home  patronage.  Rep.  p.  23,  Mackenzie  679- 

681 Appointment  to  writersliips  by  competition  would  tend  to  abridge  home 

patronage,  Rep.  p.  23,  Mackenzie  6S2,  683 In  whom  home  patronage  should  be  vested, 

Mackenzie  (581— 686 Disadvantages  that  would  arise  by  transferring  patronage  to 

public  bodies,  or  a secretary  of  state,  Rep.  p.  23,  Aubcr  1326, 1338,  1 339, 1515—1549 

Danger  of  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  Grown,  A ubcr  1 327 Disadvantage  of  allow- 
ing the  Governoi-general  to  regulate  the  amount,  A ubcr  1330-1333 Beneficial  effects 

of  the  Board  regulating  its  amount,  Aubcr  1331-1337 Manner  in  which  patronage 

in  India  is  controlled  at  home,  Rep.  p.  23,  Auber  1550-1555 Extract  ol' a letter 

from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  November 

1 829,  Aubcr  1 550 Method  to  be  adopted  in  the  cveut  of  patronage  being  transferred 

to  Universities  or  public  bodies,  Courtenay  1596 How  far  remunerating  Directors 

by  salary  instead  of  patronage  would  be  advantageous,  Edmonstom  IS  15,  1816 

Patronage  in  Ecclesiastical  Department  should  be  carefully  administered,  App.  p.  265 

Patronage  of  appointments  to  India  on  average  of  five  years  ending  1 830-31,  App.  p.  326. 

See  also  Civil  Servants.  London.  Board.  Military  College.  TFnfers. 

Pattkon,  Janies.  Letter  from,  to  the  Eight  Hon.  George  Canning,  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Company’s  officers  to  the  office  of  Governor,  App.  p.  702. 

Penang.  Number  of  newspapers  published  at,  Sutherland  1063 State  of  education  and 

schools  at,  Fisher,  App.  p.  132, 177,  183. 

See  also  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Pensions.  Those  granted  to  persons  formerly  employed  in  the  botanical  gardeu  at  Calcutta 
should  be  discontinued,  and  for  what  causes,  App.  p.  327. 

Permanent  Settlement.  See  Zemvndar y Settlement. 

Persian  Language.  English  might  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  in  courts  as 

easily  as  the  Persian,  but  it  would  he  an  equal  absurdity,  Mill  109 How  far  its 

know  ledge  prevails  in  India  and  in  courts,  Mackenzie  706-708 How  far  it  was 

successfully  introduced,  Macon  1386-1389. 

Phoolshayir.  Extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Minute  of  30  November  1830,  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  colony  of  East  Indians  at  Phoolshair,  App.  p.  312. 

Pictorial  Representations.  See  Dramatic  Representations. 

Pilgrim  Taxes.  Disadvantage  of  Government  treating  Juggernaut  and  pilgrim  taxes  as 
a purely  police  and  revenue  question,  Shever  1926. 

Point  Wellesley.  See  Malay  Schools. 

Political  Department  ; 

Political  and  Commercial  Branches.  Separation  of,  in  1813,  Aubcr  5 Mode  of 

separation  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Board,  exercised  in  opposition  to  repeated 

remonstrances  of  the  Court,  Courtenay  290 Political  business  at  the  India  House 

transacted  through  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  Courtenay  295 Suggestion 

for  marking  tire  distinction  between  the  Political  and  Commercial  characters  of  the  Com- 
pany, Courtenay  318,  319. 

Polit  ical  Department  in  India.  Resolution  of  the  Governor-genera]  in  Council,  dated 
17  February  1829,  relative  to  allowances  therein,  App.  p.  704,  707,  71 0. 

Political  and  Foreign  Department.  Particulars  of  the  business  transacted  in  this 
department  at  the  Board  of  Control,  Jones  202. 

Poona,  City  and  District.  State  of  education  therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  429. 

See  also  Post.  Sholapore. 

Poona  Hindoo  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  431,472 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.434 Extract  letter  from 

Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  at  Bombay,  dated  29  Sept.  1830,  relative  thereto, 

App.  p.  543,  par.  17-19 Observations  relative  thereto,  Malcolm,  App.  p.  544 

Extract  public  letter  from  Bombay  Government,  dated  29  August  1821,  relative  thereto, 
App.  p.  693.  6 

Pope.  See  Ceylon. 

Population.  Increase  thereof  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mill  371. 

See  also  Madras. 

T!tu!aV  kkk°Ps  in  India  that  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Portugal,  Dubois 
'k-'l—  Doubts  as  to  the  right  of  Portugal  to  appoint  bishops  in  India,  Dubois  1822 
Number  of  Portuguese,  App.  p.  297. 

Post, 
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Post,  Conveyance  of.  Contract  for  conveying  the  post  to  Poona  by  a light-wheeled 
carriage  ; advantage  thereof  by  saving  time,  App.  p.  3-40. 

Postage.  It  is  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  papers  in  the  provinces,  Sutherland 
1137 Reduction  thereof  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Sutherland  1138 Has  in- 
creased sale  of  newspapers.  Sulhcrlaovl  1140,  1141 Has  not  produced  defalcation  in 

the  revenue,  Sutherland  1142-1144 Amount,  paid  to  Government  tor  postage, 

Sutherland  1 1 39 Difference  in  the  rates  of  postage  between  Madras  and  Bombay 

and  Bengal,  Sutherland  1145-1147. 

Potatoes.  Culture  of  potatoes  at  Poona  becoming  general,  though  from  want  of  good 
seed,  or  correct  understanding  of  the  proper  soil,  they  are  small  ; they  are  much  prized 
among  the  natives,  App.  p.  331. 

Povey  Estate.  Great  improvements  on  this  estate  in  the  Island  of  Salsette,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  let  to  a respectable  native ; particulars  of  the  improvements,  in  sinking 
wells,  building  houses,  making  roads,  planting  sugar-cane  and  indigo,  and  mulberries 
for  worms  ; and  general  advantages  to  the  estate  from  the  respectability  of  the  tenant, 

App.  p.  341. 

Prendergast,  G.  L.,  Esq.  Minute  by  G.  L.  Prendergast,  Esq.,  member  of  council  at 
Bombay,  against  the  establishment  of  schools  at  Panwell,  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency, 
in  consequence  of  the  situation  being  so  near  Bombay,  also  on  the  ground  of  burthen 
on  the  finances  if  the  system  extended,  and  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unnecessary  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  native  schools  in  villages  and  other  places,  and  from  the 
natives  having  sufficient  means  of  education,  App.  p.  468. 

Another  minute  relative  to  submitting  plan  for  the  college  at  Bombay  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  pursuant  to  their  orders  ; junior  civil  servants  have  passed  their  examination 
with  as  much  credit  and  in  as  short  a period  as  could  be  expected  in  the  college,  showing 
doubt  of  the  necessity  of  erecting  a college  at  Bombay  at  all ; advantage  of  appointing 
a junior  servant  assistant  in  the  J udicial  or  Revenue  department,  or  subordinates,  or  to 
be  a resident  at  a native  court,  over  sending  him  to  a college  at  Bombay,  from  his  being 
able  to  acquire  a better  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  having  better  oppor- 
tunities of  associating  with  the  best  and  most  intelligent  natives;  native  moonshees, 
professors,  Ac.  quickly  lose  their  own  peculiar  habits,  and  adopt  European  ; no  prefer- 
ence for  law  or  revenue  officers,  or  native  assistants,  agents  or  vakeels,  who  have 
received  their  education  at  any  of  our  colleges  or  presidencies,  App.  p.  696. 

Presbyterians.  Many  Europeans  in  India  arc  Presbyterians,  particularly  the  Scotch  at 
Calcutta,  who  have  a Presbyterian  establishment,  Lushingto  n 1042—1044. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  His  salary,  Jones  199 And  responsibility,  Rep. 

p.  14,  Jones,  209-211 He  should  be  placed  above  the  temptation  of  higher  emolu- 
ment, Rep.  p.  17,  Jo'iies  268,  269 Matters  in  which  he  acts  independently  of  the 

Court,  Courtenay  291 Warrants  for  the  sign  manual,  of  approbations  or  dismissal 

to  or  from  certain  offices,  are  countersigned  by  the  President,  Rep.  p.  15,  Courtenay 

291 Patronage  that  is  vested  in  him,  Courtenay  320-322 Instances  in  which 

the  Crown,  through  the  President,  has  refused  to  sanction  appointments  of  governors 
and  cominanders-in-chief,  Auber  1276-1282, 

Presidencies,  Subordinate : 

Jealousy  of  Parliament  in  giving  too  much  power  to  tlie  local  authorities  in  India, 

Auber  1 70 Suggestions  for  committees  appointed  by  the  Governor-general  for  revising 

the  several  establishments  in  India,  Auber  186,  187 Governors  and  council  of  the 

subordinate  presidencies  correspond  directly  with  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  Governor- 

Eral,  Mill  334 Construction  of  the  local  governments,  Rap.  p.  1 7,.  Courtenay  305, 

336 Powers  of  the  governors  over  their  respective  councils,  Mill  336—340 

Local  government  in  Indian  check  upon  the  government  at  home,  Rep.  p.  19,  Jones 
257,  258  — By  whom  the  governors  of  presidencies  and  members  of  the  council  are 
appointed,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auber  74-78,  Sullivan  614 Reduction  of  expense  by  Govern- 

ment controlling  all  the  departments,  abolishing  Boards,  and  substituting  individual  for 
collective  agencies,  Sullivan  487,  585-589,  Mackenzie  870-874. 

Necessity  for  every  reduction  in  the  expense  of  administration  consistent  with  safety, 

Mackenzie  887 Objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  present  subordinate  governments, 

from  the  maimer  in  winch  it  would  affect  the  army  iu  India,  Auber  1541, 1542 — —Sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  and  reduction  of  expense  in  the  executive  and  legislative 

governments  in  India,  Campbell  1566, 1567 Collision  between  different  departments 

arising  from  different  constructions  of  the  law,  and  method  of  avoiding  them,  Campbell 
1568-1571 Duties  of  members  of  the  council,  App.  p.  305 Qualifications  neces- 
sary for  a councillor,  Rep.  p.  17,  Auber  78 How  far  the  present  councils  might  be  ' 

abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  Rep. p.  18,  Courtenay  1607 Gover- 

nors of  subordinate  presidencies  might  with  benefit  act  independently  of  the  Governor- 

general,  Edmonstone  1 688 How  far  Company's  officers  appointed  as  governors  of 

presidencies,  Auber  1276 Governors  of  distinction  from  England  have  more  weight 

in  their  office  than  if  appointed  from  the  servants  of  the  Company,  Eiknonstone  1701, 
1702 Letter  from  the  Right  hon.  George  Canning,  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 

trol, dated  22  August  1818,  to  the  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  East  India 
Compaii}^i'blKtiya'0^4hyAppoiAiia6il' <W r iGGrrqitgiy’B Ssrwtaaisj kxittlei bffice  W. tgovanuw;  Jn it 
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Presidencies,  Subordinate— continued. 

and  sutwestang  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  or  Colonel  Thomiis  Mum-o,  as 

•revernor'of  Bombay,  App.  p.  701 Letter  from  James  Pafctison,  escj.  chairman  of  the 

East  India  Company,  to  the  Right  Lou.  George  Canning,  dated  7 October  181 8,  express- 
jn„  grntiliention  derived  by  the  Court  for  the  handsome  tribute  of  praise  justly  afforded 
to°the  talents  aud  services  of  the  Company's  officers,  ami  enclosing  their  resolution  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  to  ho  president  and  governor  of 

Bombay,  App.  p.  702 Orders  for  residents  formerly  only  to  send  a diary  of  their 

correspondence  to  the  presidency,  Edmonstonc 1 738. 

Promotion  in  India  after  arrival  of  the.  party  rests  -with  the  Governor-general  and 

governors  of  the  several  presidencies,  Auber  72 Powers  of  the  Governor-general  over 

the  other  presidencies,  Rep.  p.  17,  Auber  173-177,  Mill  330-3-10,  App.  p.  305 

Governor-general  should  be  compelled  to  visit  the  subordinate  presidencies  periodically, 

Macau  1468 Necessity  for  defining  the  powers  of  the  Governor-general  with  respect 

to  his  acting  in  the  subordinate  presidencies,  Auber  1513,  1511,  Ajip.  p,  305. 

VltESS  IX IXDL  I : 

Press  regulations  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  Rap.  p.  25,  26,  SuUivan  590- 
507,  Sutherland,  1071,  1072,  1171-1182,  1202-121 1,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  26‘8,  Warden, 

A p/i.  p.  288,  lilpldhstonv,  App.  ]».  291 Extent  of  the  bye-law  for  the  govevmuentof 

the  press,  ami  by  what  Judge  passed,  Lushinyton  981,  985,  Sutherland  11G8-1 171, 

1173 No  knowledge  of  refusal  of  a similar  bye-law  at  Bombay,  Lushinyton  986, 987 

Same  regulations  proposed  at  Bombay  as  Calcutta,  but  the  Judges  unanimously 

rejected  them,  Sutherland  1 105-1 107,  1172,  Warden,  App.  p.  289,  par.  108 Evils 

attendant  upon  a relaxation  of  the  press  regulations,  Lushinyton ■ 991-993,  Edmonstoue 
1(535-1 013,  A /ip.  p.  205 It  has  not  produced  mischief  to  the  Government,  Suther- 
land 1 1 53-1 153 Uniform  system  should  be  adopted  in  all  the  presidencies,  Lushiny- 

ton 991,  995,  Edmonstonc  1033-1035,  1 015. 

With  the  exception  of  deportation,  the  regulations  of  each  presidency  are  distinct, 

Sutherland  1183 How  far  regulations  are  uniform  in  all  the  presidencies,  Warden, 

App.  ]).  290,  par.  110,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  291 When  the  present  press  regulations 

were  established,  Sutherland  1101,1100,  1 1 HI , Warden,  App.  p.  289,  par.  103— — 

How  censorship  of  the  press  discharged,  Sutherland  1 176—1181 Power  of  trying 

offences  against  the  press  by  jury  precludes  necessity  of  absolute  power  of  Government 
over  it,  Rep.  p.  20,  Sullivan  598-010,  Sutherland,  1185—1194,  Sullivan,  App.  ]>.  268, 

Warden,  App.  p.  290,  pars.  Ill,  112 Difficulty  of  trying  causes  relative  to  the  press 

by  jury,  Lushinyton  999,  1000 Cause  of  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  for  libel, 

Lushinyton  1020,  1021 For  what  offences  verdicts  were  obtained  by  Warren 

Hastings,  Sutherland  1195,  1190. 

Encouraging  native  press  beneficial,  care  being  taken  not  to  corrupt  native  army,  Lush- 

iuyton  988 Native  press  should  not  be  more  restricted  than  the  European,  Rep.  p. 

20,  Edmonstonc  1611 Languages  of  the  press,  and  those  understood  by  the  Sepoys, 

Lushinyton  98!),  Sutherlaiul  1058,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  295 Danger  to  native  army 

of  European  press  being  only  controlled  by  courts  of  law,  Lushinyton  1023,  Elphin- 
stone, App.  p.  295 No  instance  of  periodical  press  being  charged  with  having  a 

tendency  to  promote  sedition  or  revolt  nmong  tlie  native  troops,  Sutherland  1118- 

Method  of  punishment  for  attacks  on  Government,  Svllivun,  App.  p.  208 Or  breach 

of  regulations,  Elphinslo'nu,  App.  p.  294 General  proceedings  adopted  by  govern- 

ments in  India  respecting  the  press,  Warden,  App.  p.  288-290,  pars.  99-118. 

Advantages  or  otherwise  of  discussions  by  the  public  press,  App.  p.  26,  Mackenzie 
839-842,  846, 856-859,  Lushinyton  1019,  Sutherland  1 149-1 152,  Warden,  App.  290, 

pars.  113-117- Extent  to  which  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  are  precluded 

from  taking  part  iu  the  press,  Sullivan,  602-001,  Lushinyton  982,  983 But  both 

civil  and  military  servants  do  correspond,  Sutherlaiul  1119 No  practical  advantage 

in  the  prohibition,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  208,  Warden,  App.  p.  290,  par.  113 Advan- 
tages of  the  prohibition,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  295 Causes  of  tlic  apparent  interest 

taken  by  the  natives  in  the  question  about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  Lushinyton  1022. 

Subjects  of  the  Native  journals,  Rep.  p.  26, Lushinyton  1024-1026,  Sutherland  1135 

Of  English  journals,  Sutherland,  1117 Circulation  of  the  Native  press,  and  list 

of  newspapers  published  at  Calcutta,  Mackenzie  S00, 861,  Sutherland.  1052,  Lusi/inyton 

1027,  1028 Other  papers  published  at  Calcutta  in  the  English  language,  and 

extent  of  circulation,  Sutherland  1053,  1058, 1069,  1070 Number  of  papers  pub- 
lished at  Madras,  Sutherland  1060 At  Bombay,  Sutherland  1001,  1002 At 

Singapore.  Malacca, and  Penang,  Std/wrlu n<l  1003 At  Canton,  Sutherland.  1 064 

Inaccuracies  in  the  return  of  papers  for  1830,  Sutherland  1005,  1066 — —Number  of 

Natives  subscribing  to  English  papers  is  very  limited,  Sutherland  1007 How  far 

Government  warnings  to  editors  ltave  been  attended  to,  Sutherland  1 093-1099 Why 

they  were  not  a guide  with  reference  to  future  discussion,  Sutherland  1247 Changes 

in  the  Government  occasioned  changes  of  policy  towards  paper's,  Sutherland  1100, 1101. 

Number  of  persons  transmitted  to  England  for  offences  against  the  press,  Sutherland 

1110, 1111,  1156-1159 Extent  of  liberty  allowed  tire  press  during  the  administration 

of  Warren  Hastings,  of  Lord  Win.  Bentinck,  arrd  Lord  Amherst,  Sutherland,  1105,  111  2- 
1116, 1247—1249 Class  of  which  the  editor’s  correspondents  consist,  Sutherla  n d 1118 
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Press  in  India — continued. 

Sutherland  1126,  1127 Active  competition  reduced  the  price  of  newspapers,  Suther- 
land 1 1 28,  1129 Glass  of  persons  employed  as  printers  and  compositors,  Sutherland 

1130-1134 How  far  reduction  of  postage  lias  increased  the  sale  ol‘  newpapers, 

Sutherland  3140,  1141. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee : 

Circular  from  the  Board  of  Control,  requiring  information  relative  to  the  press  in 

India,  App.  p.  264 Answers,  App.  p.  263,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268,  Warden,  Ann. 

p.  288,  Elphimtone,  App.  p.  294. 

See  also  Bengal  Ewku.ru.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Calcutta  Chronicle.  Calcutta 
Education  Press.  Calcutta  Journal.  Pair,  Mr.  Postage.  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Previous  Commit nications.  Their  nature  and  object,  Pen.  p.  12,  Jones  212,  Courtenay  292, 
Mill  332. 

Price,  TT.  Letter  from,  to  tbe  secretary  of  the  Calcutta  College,  relative  to  there  not 
being  any  very  essential  mollifications  required  to  render  it  as  adequate  as  any  esta- 
blishment of  the  hind  can  he  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  the  persons 
whom  it  is  intended  to  instruct ; disadvantages  of  enforcing  discipline  in  the  college  by 
literary  penalties  in  the  shape  of  impositions,  or  inflicting  personal  privations ; the  only 
effective  check  upon  irregularity  or  misconduct  will  be  to  impress  on  tbe  minds  ol 
students  that  the  college  council  will  not  fail  to  notice  them  with  severity,  and  that 
Government  will  act  upon  the  representation  of  the  council  : allowances  to  be  made, 
and  further  delay  granted,  in  cases  of  want  of  talent,  if  proper  anxiety  shown  to  learn 
native  languages ; occasional  examinations  should  be  abolished,  and  public  examinations 
held  oftener ; extension  of  time  necessary  for  remaining  in  the  college  ; perusal  of 
translated  regulations  not  a successful  method  of  teaching  Persian  ; proposed  work  for 
the  study  of  Persian,  App.  p.  628. 

Priests.  Particulars  as  to  a college  at  Cotym,  near  Aleppi,  founded  by  Colonel  Munro, 

for  tbe  education  of  the  Syrian  priests,  Rep.  p.  22,  Ilough  1842, 1843 Particulars  as 

to  a college  at  Verapoly  for  the  education  of  the  Roman-Syriancatnnars  or  priests,  Rep. 
p.  22,  Ilough  1844-1848. 

Prince  of  Tildes  Island,  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  St.  Helena.  Circular  from  the  Board  of 

Control  requiring  information  relative  to  these  establishments,  A pp.  p.  26-1 -Answers, 

App.  p.  265,  Warden,  App.  p.  291 Establishments  for  education  therein,  Fisher, 

App.  p.  -1-32,  477 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434 State  of  education  press 

therein,  Fisher,  App.  p.  483 Government  thereof:  Extract  public  letter  to  the 

Bengal  Government,  dated  7 April  1S29,  App.  p.  778 The  like,  dated  23  February 

1831,  App.  p.  781 Extract  public  letter  from  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  25  May 

1830,  App.  p.  780. 

Prinsep,  E.  T.  Letter  from  H.  T.  Prinsep,  esq,,  secretary  to  the  Governor-gen  era! , to 
G.  A.  Busliby,  esq.  officiating  secretary  to  tbe  Bengal  Government  (General  Depart- 
ment), dated  1 4 February  1831 , relative  to  tbe  period  in  which  students  will  be  required 
to  attain  the  necessary  qualification,  or  be  sent  to  England  ns  unfit  for  service,  App. 

p.  667 Another  letter  from  same  to  same,  dated  19  March  1 831 , stating  that  the 

Governor-general's  opinion  having  been  already  declared  in  a minute  previously  for- 
Avarded,  it  is  his  wish  that  the  Vice-President  in  Council  should  proceed  to  carry  into 
execution  the  scheme  he  may  determine  to  establish  in  supersession  of  the  Calcutta 
College,  to  be  abolished  on  1st  June  then  7iext,  and  to  pass  rules  under  preparation, 
without  waiting  for  any  specific  communication  from  the  Governor-general  on  the 
subject ; reference  by  the  Governor  to  the  Vice-President  in  Council,  as  to  period  to 
be  allowed  students  prosecuting  their  studies  before  enforcing  tbe  rule  of  tbe  Court  of 
Directors,  and  as  to  all  questions  having  reference  to  the  college,  and  the  examination 

of  students  under  the  rides  to  lie  established,  App.  p.  672 Another  letter  from  same 

to  same,  dated  22  March  1831,  upon  receipt  of  rules  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  in 
Council  for  securing  proper  instruction  of  junior  civil  servants  after  abolition  of  the 
college,  and  objecting  to  tbe  examination  of  juniors  as  to  their  acquaintance  with 
business  aud  the  colloquial  languages  of  the  country  by  tbe  civil  functionaries,  and 

suggesting  a board  of  examination  for  that  purpose,  App.  p.  672- -Another  letter 

from  same  to  same,  dated  30  April  1831,  upon  the  same  subject,  and  containing  similar 
opinions,  and  suggesting  a postponement  of  the  abolition  of  the  college  till  after  a 
reference  home  ; also  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the  works  required  to  be  studied,  by 
the  exercises  being  taken  from  some  standard  classical  work ; advantage  of  liberally 
encouraging  superior  talent  in  the  study  of  Oriental  literature ; necessity  for  soliciting 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home  to  a restoration  of  the  rewards  formerly  held 
out  for  the  successful  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  languages,  App.  p.  674. 

Letter  from  same  to  J.  P.  Willoughby,  esq.  acting  secretary  to  Government,  Bombay, 
dated  10  March  1831,  relative  to  the  Governor-general  sanctioning  a certain  scale  of 
allowances  to  servants  out  of  employment,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  be 
known ; tbe  allowances  giving  the  Government  n title  to  the  services  of  those  gentlemen 
without  further  reward  ; a like  superfluity  of  servants  to  available  offices  exists  in  BengaL 
as  in  Bombay,  and  evils  from  retardment  of  promotion  are  on  the  increase,  App.  p.  733. 
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Prinsep,  H.  T. — continued. 

Letter  from  H.  T.  Prinsep,  esq.  to  T.  Pakenhani,  T.  C.  Robertson,  William  Fane, 

H.  T.  Prinsep,  E.  M.  Tilghman,  and  W.  H.  Macnaglxten,  dated  7 March  18.81,  enclosing 
by  direction  of  theGovernor-general,  for  their  consideration  and  report ; first,  a report  from 
the  late  Civil  Finance  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Bengal 
civil  service,  under  the  probability  of  a considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  officer 
to  which  they  will  be  eligible ; and,  secondly,  a letter  with  enclosures  from  the  acting 
secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  showing  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Govf  rn- 
ment  at  that  Presidency,  and  the  measures  adopted  or  proposed  by  them  under  a similar 
difficulty,  from  a superfluity  of  servants  on  the  Bombay  civil  establishment,  compared 
with  the  number  of  offices,  and  requesting  opinion  thereon,  and  on  the  plan  for  recasting 
the  allowances  to  civil  servants,  and  also  requesting  suggestions  as  .to  the  means  of 
accelerating  promotion  by  inducing  retirement  of  civil  servants  after  a given  period,  App. 

p,  733 ^Report  from  the  above  Committee  to  the  Governor-general  upon  the  several 

subjects  referred  to  them,  dated  24  May  1 831,  App.  p.  734 Letter  from  H.  T,  Prinsep, 

esq.  to  the  Committee,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  Eeport,  and  requesting  parti- 
culars of  dissent  from  Commissioners  dissenting  from  the  above  Eeport,  dated  28  May 

1831,  App.  p.  739' 'Letter  from  Messrs.  Pakenhani  and  Macnaghten  to  the  secretary 

of  the  Governor-general  (in  the  General  Department),  dated  22  June  1831,  App.  p.  740. 

Printing.  Expense  of  printing  for  the  Government  of  Bombay,  Warden,  App.  p.  291,  in  note. 

Prises  that  should  be  given  ns  rewards  for  the  study  of  European  sciences,  Elphinetone, 
App.  p-  516,  par.  29 Disadvantages  thereof,  Warden,  App.  p.  520,  par.  10. 

Proctor  Eev.  T.  Advantages  to  the  students  at  the  Bengal  Presidency  of  the  lectures  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Proctor,  App.  p.  658. 

Promotion.  Appointments  in  Lidia  to  civil  offices  are  made  from  the  writers,  Auber  100, 

Courtenay  311 Effect  of  making  appointments  in  India  subject  to  open  competition 

hero  as  to  qualification,  Auber  101,  102,  111-114 Limited  number  of  writers  sent 

out  limits  the  selection  for  office,  Auber  109,  Mackenzie  657,  Lushington  930 No 

statement  on  record  by  governors  of  inconvenience  from  narrow  choice  in  filling  up  high 

offices,  Auber  110,  Edmcastone  1617 Distribution  of  civil  servants  upon  their  arrival 

in  India,  Mill  379 Advantages  that  would  arise  from  attaching  young  men  to  some 

public  office  immediately  upon  arrival  in  India,  in  the  room  of  sending  them  to  the 
colleges,  Rep.  p.  24,  Sullivan  447-451,  Mackenzie  650,  890,  Lushington  924,  925, 

Macan  1369,  App.  p.  264,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266,  304 Promotion  to  office  is  from 

servants  in  the  respective  Presidencies,  except  in  the  Political  branch,  Hep.  p.  23, 
Mackenzie  864 Method  of,  App.  p.  264. 

Seniority  very  much  attended  to  in  filling  up  offices,  except  in  very  high  ones,  where 
marked  ability  may  be  necessary,  Rep.  p.  23,  Lushington  929,  Edmonstone  1618, 1619 
Sending  out  a large  body  of  supernumeraries  would  press  upon  the  finances,  Lush- 
ing ton  931 They  are  appointed  without  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the  offices  to 

which  they  are  appointed,  Lushington  956,  957 How  vacancies  filled  up  when  the 

supply  of  civil  servants  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  Rep.  p.  23,  Lushington  958.  959 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  appointments  to  India,  made  on  nomination  of 

the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Commissioners,  on  the  average  of  five  years,  ending 
with  1830-31,  with  value  of  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  App.  p.  326 State- 

ment of  civil  appointments,  with  salaries  regulated  on  the  principle  of  combined  reference 
to  official  duty  and  length  of  service,  App.  p.  725,  726. 

Principle  of"  the  civil  service,  that  promotion  shall  proceed  by  seniority,  not  imperative 
in  its  operation  in  nominations  to  official  situations  : promotion  by  competition  is  checked 
by  legislative  enactment,  but  is  considered  a salutary  restraint  on  patronage  ; under  the 
present  constitution  of  India,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  there  is  not 

a large  field  for  competition,  Warden,  App.  p.  272,  par.  20 Great  restraint  placed  on 

promotion  by  competition  in  consequence  of  legal  restrictions,  but  those  restrictions 
being  of  vital  importance  the  inconveuience  must  be  submitted  to  ; opportunities  of 
preferring  remarkable  merit  to  seniority  which  restrictions  allow  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  appointments  of  junior  civil  servants  to  stations  where  they  cannot  receive 
the  full  salary  is  productive  of  no  prejudice  to  the  service  while  closely  watched 

at  home,  El jihinstonc,  App.  p.  292 Evidence  before  the  Commons'  Committees, 

1830,  1830-31,  and  1831,  upon  the  subject  of  promotion,  App.  p.  304. 

See  also  Civil  Servants.  J udioial  Department.  Patronage. 

Proprietors,  Court  of: 

Functions  exercised  by,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auber  6,  1347,  1348 Bye-laws  by,  for  regu- 
lating the  Court  of  Directors,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auber  8,  9 Number  of  Proprietors  qualified 

to  vote,  and  regulations  as  to  voting,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auber  10-16 Court  of  Pro- 
prietors virtually  excluded  from  substantial  interference,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auber  23-25 

Number  of  Proprietors  who  are  retired  servants  cannot  be  ascertained,  Auber  26 

Proprietors  of  India  Stock  not  more  qualified  than  those  of  any  other  body  to  choose 
Directors,  Jones  267 Their  superior  qualifications,  Auber  1342—1343 Induce- 

ments to  men  of  capital  to  become  purchasers  of  India  Stock,  Rep.  p.  11,  Auber 
1344-1346. 
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Proprietors,  Court  oi—conti/nued. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

A table  exhibiting  an  analysis  of  the  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company  qualified 
to  vote  at  the  general  election  on  the  23d  December  1831,  App.  p.  323. 

Table  exhibiting  the  number  of  general  and  special  courts  of  proprietors  held  from 
10  April  1814,  specifying  the  questions  on  which  a division  took  place,  the  majority  and 
minority  in  each  division  by  show  of  hands,  division  by  tellers  or  ballot,  App.  p.  324. 

Protestants.  Number  of  Protestants  in  India,  and  of  what  description,  Hough  1853, 1854 

Manner  in  which  the  numbers  might  be  increased  but  for  the  extreme  caution 

used  by  the  missionaries  before  admitting  a convert,  Hough  1854 Description  of  two 

villages  inhabited  by  native  Christians,  Hough  1857, 1858 Reason  for  the  success 

of  the  Protestant  religion,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1858 Number  of  native  Christians  in 

Bengal,  of  what  rank  in  life,  and  improvement  in  then  character  from  their  faith,  Sharer 

1899-1907 Favourable  opinion  of  the  character  of  native  Christians,  Hcvrkness 

1966,  1977. 

See  also  Conversions.  Native  Ohristiam. 

Provincial  Courts.  Local  tribunals  should  be  formed,  to  which  Englishmen  should  be 
amenable,  and  by  which  they  should  be  protected,  Rep.  p.  20,  21,  Mill  372-376, 

Mackenzie  749-753 Necessity  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  courts,  with 

similar  powers  to  those  of  the  superior  courts  in  India,  Sullivan  615 Local  judi- 

cature not  calculated  to  control  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  Edmonstone  1757-1759, 
1780-1782. 

Prussia.  Proportion  of  persons  educated  therein,  Warden,  App.  p.  279,  par.  54. 

Public  Department-.  Particular's  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  department  at  the  Board 

of  Control,  Jones  202 In  India : Resolution  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council, 

dated  17  February  1829,  relative  to  allowances  therein,  App.  p.  707,  708, 711, 713. 

Punchayets.  Punch ayet  system  has  not  succeeded  so  well  as  anticipated,  Campbell  1519 

Anxiety  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  restoration  of  the  Puncliayet  system  among 

the  Parsees ; impracticability  thereof;  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  App. 
p.  275,  par.  35. 

See  also  Juried,  Native. 


a 

Quilon.  See  Church  Establishment. 

R. 

Rajahmundry.  Number  of  teachers  therein,  and  their  emoluments,  Fisher,  App.  p.  413 
Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  41 4. 

Rajeshahye  Schools  and  Collages.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to 
petition  to  Government  by  certain  parties  for  continuance  of  grant  of  pension  for 
keeping  up  these  schools,  and  sanction  of  continuance  of  grant  by  the  Government, 
Fisher,  App.  p.  459. 

Rajpootana,  or  Ajniere  Schools.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to 
presentation  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  by  the  vizier  of  a sum  of  money  to  be  devoted 
to  charitable  purposes,  and  its  appropriation  in  the  introduction  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  education  among  the  inhabitants  of  Rajpootana ; establishment  of  schools 
there  by  Mr.  Carey  ; grants  to  him  by  Government  for  that  purpose ; arrangement  by 
which  the  schools  were  placed  under-  the  management  of  the  Public  Instruction  Com- 
mittee ; report  from  Mr.  Carey  upon  the  number  of  children,  and  state  of  instruction 
in  the  schools,  Fisher,  App.  p.  405. 

Ramgan.  There  are  a considerable  number  of  bondsmen  thereiu  who  have  sold  themselves 
for  a certain  sum  to  work  for  their  masters  for  life,  but  they  may  redeem  themselves  by 
paying  up  the  sum  whenever  they  please ; they  cultivate  for  then-  masters  when  they 
like,  and  are  not  forced  to  work  contrary  to  their  will ; the  only  mode  of  forcing  them 
to  work  is  to  withhold  their  wages ; there  is  no  corporal  punishment ; they  are  not 
re-sold,  App.  p.  303. 

Rammohun  Roy.  Discussion  by  native  press  at  Calcutta  respecting  his  visit  to  England, 

Warden,  App.  p.277,  par.  40 His  example  an  encouragement  to  other  natives 

visiting  England.  Warden,  App.  p.  280,  par-.  37. 

Reading.  It  is  generally  unknown  to  the  women  of  the  Brahmins  and  Hindoos,  they 
having  a prejudice  against  it ; the  prohibition  against  women  learning  to  read  is  pro- 
bably attended  to  less  in  some  districts  than  others  from  various  causes,  App.  p.  413. 

Recorders  Court.  Mayor  or  Recorder’s  Court  would  be  more  beneficial  than  the  Supreme 

Court,  Edmonstone  1670 Recorders  Court  upon  its  institution,  was  the  favourite 

punch  ay  ot  of  the  Parsees,  App.  p.  275,  par.  35.  , 
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Regimental  School*.  Provision  made  by  the  Government  for  the  education  of  all  natives 
who  enter  the  military  service  of  the  Company  at  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  of  their 

children,  Fisher,  App.  p.  Mil) The  like  provision  at  Madras,  Fisher,  App.  p.  465 

Returns  to  the  Bombay  Government  from  the  several  regiments  serving  at  that  presi- 
dency of  the  means  employed  by  the  officers  of  those  regiments  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  connected  therewith,  ami  resolution  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
sanctioning  an  increase  of  pay  of  schoolmasters  of  native  regiments,  and  directing 
a shed  for  a school-room  to  lie  built  within  the  lines  of  each  native  regiment,  and 

kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  Fisher,  App.  p.  477 The  regimental  schools  at 

Bombay,  lbr  European,  East  Indian  and  Native  children,  appear  on  an  excellent  plan  ; 
advantage  of  the  children  remaining  with  their  parents,  if  respectable,  till  1 0 or  12  years 
old,  and  then  being  at  once  apprenticed  or  annexed  to  one  of  the  public  departments  ; 
expense  of  boys  educated  therein,  Fisher,  A ftp,  p.  336,  537. 

Regulation*,  Jsee  Legislation  in  India.  Legislative  Council.  Pruss  ia  India. 

Regain  turn  XL  of  1826,  of  Bengal,  relative  to  education,  Fisher,  A yip.  p.  444. 

Reiil,  L.  R.  Rules  for  the  examination  of  junior  civil  servants  at  Bombay,  signed  by 
L.  It.  Reid,  acting  secretary  to  Government,  tinted  1 September  lS2(i,  Ajji.  p.  (iSli. 
Rioiiu  i ox: 

Christian  religion  lias  lieeu  on  the  decline  in  India  for  the  last  eighty  years,  Dubois 

1821 -Effect  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  Hindoos,  Dubois  1822 It  has  not 

been,  nor  should  it  be,  the  practice  of  Government  to  interfere  in  the  propagation  of 

the  Gospel,  Dubois  1823 Cases  in  which  Government  have  given  grants  for  religions 

purposes,  Dubois  1825. 

See  Catholics.  Church  Establishment.  Conversions.  Native  Christians.  Protestants. 

Sabbath.  Syrian  Christians.  Tithes. 

Remuneration.  See  .Judges.  Magistrates.  Salaries. 

Rant.  Poverty  of  Government  the  cause  of  orbitrary  rents  being  exacted  from  the  natives, 
Mackenzie  885,  886. 

Representation.  Representation  in  India  is  impracticable,  Mill  364,  Sullivan  618,  61 5) 

Establishment  of  a representative  government  in  India  would  cause  intellectual  com- 
petition, and  fir's! -rate  talents  and  brilliant  attainments  would  acquire  the  ascendancy 
and  guidance  of  affair's,  Fisher,  App.  p.  272,  par.  20. 

Reyf.xuio  Djwahtmext: 

Particulars  cf  business  transacted  in  this  department  at  the  Board  of  Control,  Jones 

202 Improvement  by  uniting  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments  in  India, 

Campbell  1571,  1573,  1574 Plan  submitted  by  Capt.  Sutherland  for  the  education. 

of  native  youths  in  such  branches  as  would  qualify  them  for  tiic  Revenue  Department, 
in  which  the  greatest  want  of  efficient  agents  is  experienced ; discussions  relative  to 
carrybig  it  into  execution,  with  determination  in  its  favour,  and  method  of  proceeding 

for  that  purpose,  Fisher,  App.  p.  431 Resolution  of  the  Governor-general  iu  Council, 

dated  17  Feb.  1829,  relative  to  allowances  therein,  App.  p.  706,  708,  714. 

Revenue,  Surplus.  Correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Bengal 
Government  as  to  employment  of  the  surplus  revenue  in  measures  of  public  improve- 
ment, App.  p.  335-33!) Territorial  finance  despatch  to  Bengal,  dated  24  February 

1824,  animadverting  upon  a proposed  application  of  a supposed  surplus  revenue  by 
the  Bengal  Government  to  the  purposes  of  public  works,  and  improvement  of  the 
country  and  condition  of  the  natives,  without  the  sanction  of  the  home  government ; 
nud^  suiting  that  the  surplus  revenue  can  only  be  applied  according  to  the  provisions 
of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  155  : also  animadverting  upon  the  increased  civil  charges  at  the  Bengal 
Presidency  IS23-24  over  1S21-22 ; and  containing  positive  instructions  to  suspend 
execution  of  ail  plans  referred  to  in  the  despatch,  and  to  abstain  from  carrying  into 
effect,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  home  government,  any  important  measures 
lending  to  diminish  resources  or  augment  expenditure,  and  showing  that  the  amount 
of  surplus  revenue  can  only  lie  ascertained  in  England,  App.  p.  335. 

Territorial  finance  letter  from  Bengal,  dated  1!)  October  1826,  stating  the  suspension 
of  public  works  from  probability  of  prolonged  hostilities,  and  great,  expense  of  the  war, 
and  from  no  prospect  (it  a surplus  revenue;  proceedings  of  the  Governor-general  upon 
receipt  of  above  letter  with  regard  to  suspending  works  in  progress ; great  advantage  to 
India  to  apply  a portion  of  the  public  resources  to  public  works  ; not  the  intention  of 
Government  to  violate  the  provisions  of  Act  53  Geo.  3,  or  act  independently  of  the  home 
government ; advantage  of  continuing  the  allowances  for  the  purposes  of  education ; 
manner  in  which  binds  appropriated  to  public  works  might  be  recalled  under  directions 

from  the  Court,  App.  p.  336 Territorial  finance  letter  to  Bengal,  dated  24  Sept. 

1828,  in  answer  to  the  above,  confirming  directions  set  forth  in  flint  letter,  and  defining 
the  view  of  the  home  government  with  regard  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  Indian 
Government,  App.  p.  338. 

See  also  Revenue,  Territorial. 

Reven  ue,  lemtorial.  Opinion  that  the  surplus  territorial  revenue  was  not  charged  by  the 

Ad  of  1813  for  the  purposes  of  education,  Mill  397,  398 How  long  after  the  Act 

(nails  were  supplied  out  of  the  surplus  for  education,  Mud.enzic  695 Amount  of 

territorial  revenue  drawn  from  India,  Mackenzie  696 — —Amount  appropriated  for 
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Revenue,  Territorial — continued. 

cation,  Mackenzie  697 It  does  not  cover  expenses,  Mucan  1430 Amount  expended 

thereout  in  native  education,  A uber  1534-1538 Prosperity  of  the  people  depends 

upon  the  manner  in  which  the  land  revenue  is  fixed,  Edmonstone  1714. 

See  also  Education.  Land  Revenue.  Revenue,  Surplus. 

Rewards.  Prizes  that  should  he  given  as  rewards  for  the  study  of  European  sciences, 

Elphinstone,  App.  p.  516,  par1.  29 Disadvantages  thereof,  Warden,  App.  p,  520, 

par.  10. 

Roads.  Few  good  roads  in  India,  Macan  1437-1439 Necessity  for  them  not  great, 

the  Ganges  running  through  the  heart  of  the  country,  Macan  1440,  1441 Minute  by 

Sir  John  Malcolm  relative  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  roads 

at  Bombay,  and  description  of  some  of  those  formed,  App.  p.  341 Great  advantage, 

in  an  immediate  pecuniary  view,  of  applying  a portion  of  the  public  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  commercial  intercourse  by  means  of  roads,  &e. ; and  necessity,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  cities,  and  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  of  various 
improvements  undertaken  by  the  late  government,  App.  p.  337,  par.  21. 

See  also  B wildings.  TForis,  Public. 

Robertson,  T.  C.  See  Civil  Service. 

Roebuck,  Oapt.  Suggestions  by,  that  measures  be  token,  both  at  the  colleges  at  Hertford 
and  Fort  William,  to  secure  a more  general  cultivation  of  the  Hindostanee;  that  prizes 
be  again  given,  preference  being  giveu  to  the  vernacular  languages  before  the  Arabic  or 
Sanscrit,  App.  p.  589. 

Roman- catholics.  Number  thereof  in  India,  Dubois  1821 Catholic  bishops  and  priests 

in  India,  and  bow  appointed,  Dubois  1821 Necessity  of  Catholic  bishops  being 

appointed  by  the  English  Government,  Dubois  1822 Description  of  Roman-catholic 

congregations,  Hough  1851 Number  of  Rouian-catliolics  in  southern  India,  Hough 

1852 Reason  for  decline  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  India,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough 

185S Necessity  for  their  religious  improvement,  Warden,  App.  p.  280,  281, 

pars.  61-65 Number  of  Catholic  chapels,  Sullivan , App.  p.  269 — — Very  few 

Catholics,  except  among  the  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Irish,  for  whom  the 
Government  pay  the  salary  of  a catholic  priest,  Lusldngton  1045 Degree  of  super- 

stition of  Roman-catholics  on  the  island  of  Salsette  ; necessity  of  some  decisive  measures 
for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  native  Roman-catholic  Christians  in 
India ; ignorance  of  Catholic  priests,  and  evils  of  their  performing  service  in  Latin, 

which  is  unintelligible  to  their  flocks,  Warden,  App.  p.  281 About  10,000  in  Malabar, 

and  50,000  in  Canara,  are  chiefly  Roman-catholics,  App.  p.  296,  note. 

Roman-Syrians.  History  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  and  their  division  into  Syrian  Christians 

and  Roman-Syrians,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1S42 Particulars  ns  to  the  college  at  Vera- 

poly  for  the  education  of  the  Roinnu-Syvian  enntanars  or  priests,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough 

1844-1848 Number  of  Syrian  Christians  and  Roman-Syrians  in  Travancore,  Rep. 

p.  22,  Hough  1849. 

Romer,  T.  Esq.  Minute  by,  dated  22  Sept.  1S30,  respecting  the  state  of  the  Bombay 
civil  service,  caused  by  the  extension  and  varied  modes  of  reductionin  the  public  expen- 
diture, which  financial  embarrassments  have  compelled  the  Government  to  adopt,  and 
hardship  and  suffering  necessary  to  be  provided  for ; remedies  proposed  by  the  governor 
the  best  that  can  be  devised,  looking  at  the  double  object  of  replacing  the  civil 
service  in  a fair  and  equitable  condition  as  regards  remuneration  and  promotion,  and 
keeping  down  public  expense ; some  modifications  and  corrections  in  the  detail  of  the 
schemes  proposed  may  probably  be  found  necessary;  but  minute  expresses  concur- 

eurrencc  in  the  sentiments  with  which  president  concludes  bis  minutes,  App.  p.  732 

Necessity  for  avoiding  misplaced  frugality  in  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  much  as 
improvident  expenditure  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  App.  p.  827. 

Roses.  They  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  garden  at  Daporee,  and  have  for  several  years 
past  been  sold  to  advantage,  App.  p.  331. 

Ross,  Mi\  See  Cuddapah. 

Rowlandson,  M.  J.  Letter  from,  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Government  of  Madras, 
dated  27  August  1828,  enclosing  rules  of  the  college  at  Madras,  containing  the  plan  of 
instruction  followed  therein : no  examiners  at  present  attached  to  the  college,  the  exo-  , 
ruination  of  junior  civil  servants  being  performed  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the 
several  translators  to  Government,  who  are  on  those  occasions  temporarily  associated 
with  the  Board ; Persia  now  stands  among  the  languages  n junior  civil  servant  is  per- 
mitted to  select  on  his  admission  to  the  college ; degree  of  instruction  communicated, 
and  period  within  which  qualification  for  public  service  ordinarily  attained  ; means 
possessed  of  overcoming  disinclination  to  study  the  lauguages  of  the  country,  and  propor- 
tionate number  of  individuals  who,  after  a fail-  period,  failed  to  attain  the  required 
qualification ; how  far  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  has  the  effect  of  encouraging 
(445. — I.)  5 xj  extravagance 
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Rowlandson,  M.  J. — continued. 

extravagance  or  the  contrary  in  the  young  men,  and  whether  they  ordinarily  avoid  the 
evil  of  debt  contracted  during  the  period  assigned  for  the  prosecution  of  the  study  ol 
the  languages  ; total  expense  to  Government  at  which  instruction  is  afforded,  compared 
with  the  number  Of  students  or  junior  servants  within  the  operation  of  the  rule. 
App.  p.  62!),  630. 

Ruddell,  Captain.  Remarks  by  him,  dated  9 February  1829,  relative  to  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  two-monthly  examinations  at  Calcutta  College,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  dispeused  with ; they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  lectures,  although  they  are  of 
more  use  than  the  lectures ; particular  books  that  should  be  studied,  App.  p.  627. 

Letter  from,  to  the  Governor-general  as  visitor  of  the  College,  dated  7 October  1830, 
relative  to  the  period  in  which  necessary  proficiency  in  languages,  to  be  qualified  for 
public  sendee,  has  been  attained,  and  enclosing  list  of  students  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination in  the  course  of  a few  months  since  July  1828  ; advantage  of  adopting  the 
system  of  rustication  of  those  students  prone  to  idleness  or  extravagance,  and  enclosing 
list  of  students  in  the  college  on  1 July  1828,  and  those  rusticated  182S — 1830  ; list  of 
students  attached  to  the  college  7 October  1830 ; list  of  students  who  have  passed  their 
examination  in  the  provinces  since  1801  ; list  of  students  on  leave  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ; advantage  of  the  presidency  over  the  provinces  for  facilities  of  study; 
examinations  not  more  difficult  than  they  were  formerly  ; necessity  for  the  study  of  the 
Hindee  language ; considerable  reductions  in  the  College  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
without  materially  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  institution ; advantage  of  the  lectures 

■if  the  Rev.  T.  Proctor,  App.  p.  653-6.58 Letter  from,  to  the  president  and  members 

of  the  college  council,  relative  to  the  improper  state  of  mofussil  examinations,  particularly 
in  the  districts  of  Nuddeali  and  Tipperah,  and  upon  the  supposed  forgery  of  a Persian 
exercise  by  a student,  App.  p.  673. 

Rungpore,  Surgemarree  School.  Particulars  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  school at, 
and  salaries  of  the  teachers,  App.  p.  453. 

Rustication.  Evils  thereof;  students  removed  from  college  should  be  removed  for  ever, 

Smith,  App.  p.  C04 Advantage  of  adopting  the  system  of  rustication  of  those 

students  prone  to  idleness  or  extravagance;  list  of  students  rusticated  1828 — 1830, 

Ruddell,  App.  p.  654 Disadvantages  attending  rustication,  and  best  method  of 

checking  idleness  without  having  recourse  to  it,  Shakes  pear,  App.  p.  623 Banishment 

from  Calcutta  the  best  means  of  preventing  running  in  debt  by  students,  Shahespcav, 
App.  p.  623. 

Ryots.  Opinion  by  Mr.  Hyde,  that  many  among  the  ryots  are  wealthy ; and  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  that  there  are  instances  ol‘  their  being  worth  3,000  or  4,000  rupees  though 
there  are  but  tew  who  have  capital  of  consequence  ; Mr-.  Rickards  says  it  is  impossible 
• for  them  to  accumulate  capital,  they  are  kept  in  a state  which  gives  them  little  more 
than  a bare  sufficiency,  and  their  poverty  is  extreme ; opinion  by  Mr.  Harris  that  they 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have  seldom  the  means  of  accumulating  capital,  App.  p. 

295 Further  evidence  upon  the  poverty  of  the  ryots,  their  not  having  the  means  of 

accumulating  capita],  nor  any  notion  of  accumulation,  but  make  away  within  tlxe  year 
with  everything  the  year  affords  them  ; the  great  mass  of  the  ryots  are  in  the  situation 
of  daily  labourers  ; description  of  their  houses  and  food,  App.  p.  306. 

S. 

Sabbath.  Necessity  for  the  Sabbath  being  required  to  be  properly  observed,  Hough  1862 
Magistrates  aud  revenue-officers  generally,  but  not  universally  close  their  courts  on 
the  Sabbath,  Hough  1872,  1874. 

St.  Thomas’s  Mount.  See  Thomas’s,  St. 

Salaries.  Sources  from  which  funds  for  the  payment  of  salaries  proceeds,  Maclecnzic  884 

Difference  as  to  remuneration  between  a European,  Anglo-Indian,  and  Native, 

Sutherland  1243,  1244- — Bate  of  remuneration  to  English  magistrates,  Sutherland 
Subordinate  offices  under  lieutenant-governors  should  be  properly  remunerated, 

Edmonstonc  1697—1700 Reduction  of  allowances  to  public  functionaries  should 

not  be  to  the  extent  of  endangering  their  integrity,  Edmonstonc  1703. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee : 

Opinion  upon  the  remuneration  of  civil  servants,  and  disadvantage  of  their  being 

behind  the  military  in  point  of  rank,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266 General  observations  on 

the  salaries  and  prospects  of  civil  servants,  Warden,  App.  p.  271 , 272,  pars.  1 6-18,  Elphin- 

sioric,  App.jt.  292 — —Amount  of  salaries  of  natives,  App.  p.  298 Of  lialfe-castes,  App. 

p.  300  Territorial  finance  letter  from  Bengal,  dated  6 June  1829,  relative  revision  ot 

:,i.<i'v'?UeeS’  ^PP-  P-  702 Resolution  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  dated 

i l1  ebruary  1 829,  App.  p.  704 Another  resolution  relative  to  appointments  and  allow- 

iincesof  same  date,  Mpp.p.716 Two  other  resolutions,  dated  14Aprill829,4pp.p.718 

Letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government  to  the  accountant-general, 

dated  1 1 February  1829,  enclosing  above  resolution,  App.  p.  715 Minute  by  W.  B. 

Bayley, 
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Salaries  — continued. 

Bayley,  Esq.,  dated  14  April  1829,  relative  to  allowances,  App.  p.  717. Extract 

judicial  letter  to  Bengal,  dated  30  April  1S28,  App.  p.  719- -Extract  separate  letter 

to  Bengal  dated  18  February  1829,  App.  p.  719 Extract  public  letters  to  Bengal, 

dated  27  March  and  13  May  1829,  App.  p.  719 Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors 

to  the  Governor-general  in  Council  at  Bengal,  duted  10  August  1831,  in  reply  to  letter 

of  G June  1829,  App.  p 720 Statement  of  civil  appointments  with  salaries  regulated 

on  the  principle  of  combined  reference  to  official  duty  and  length  of  service,  A jrp. 
p.  723, 726 Statement  showing  the  financial  results  which  would  attend  the  introduc- 

tion at  the  present  moment  (1  June  1830)  of  the  graduated  scale  of  salaries  proposed  in 

the  Governor’s  minute,  App.  p.  727-730 Statement  of  the  civil  sorvauts  of  Bengal 

under  the  rank  of  councillors,  with  the  allowances  of  such  as  are  chargeable  to  the  ter- 
ritorial revenue  of  the  presidency  according  to  the  civil  auditor’s  list  of  1 November 
1S25,  App.  p.  758. 

Salem.  Number  of  teachers  and  schools,  and  how  supported,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414 Popu- 

lation and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Salsctla,  Island  of  The  Roman-catholic  native  Christians  of  the  islaud,  which  was  for- 
merly subject  to  the  Portuguese,  but  1ms  been  a British  dependency  since  1774,  are  in. 
a'state  of  great  superstition ; instanced  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Coolee  fishermen  under 
an  alarm  of  the  cholera  morbus ; description  of  the  ceremony,  sometimes  ending  in 
murder ; means  taken  to  overcome  the  superstition  ; necessity  for  decisive  measures  for 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  native  Roman-catholic  Christians  in  India,  Warden, 

App.  p.  280,  281,  pars.  Gl-65 Extract  from  Sir  J olm  Malcolm's  general  minute  of 

30  November  1830,  relative  to  improvements  therein,  particularly  upon  the  Povey 
estate,  granted  to  a respectable  native ; description  of  liis  improvements  thereon ; evils 
of  the  change  of  administration  as  regards  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  islaud ; their 
intelligence  and  enterprise ; and  advantages  expected  from  the  landholders  in  the  Island, 
App.  p.  342,  343. 

Salt,  and  Opium  Boards.  Grounds  for  the  Board  of  Salt  and  Opium  being  detached  from 
that  of  Revenue,  Edmonstone  1789. 

Sanitarians.  See  Health. 

Sanscri t Collet jc,  Benares.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  399,  409,  435 Expense  thereof,  App.  p.  433 Lord  Minto’s  plan  for  revi- 
sion thereof;  App.  p.484 Extract  letter  from  Court  of  Director's  (Revenue  Depart- 

ment) to  Governor-general,  dated  18  February  1824,  respecting  improvements  therein, 
App.  p.  48S Extract  letter  from  same  to  same  (Public  Department)  dated  5 Septem- 
ber 1827,  relative  thereto,  App.  p.  490,  par.  13 The  like,  dated  29  September  1830, 

App.  p.  494,  par.  8 The  like,  dated  24  August  1831,  App.  p.  498,  par.  9 The 

like,  dated  24  October  1832,  App.  p.  499,  par.  2. 

merit  Manuscripts.  Curious  collection  of,  made  by  Dr.  John  Taylor,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  East  India  Company,  copies  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  Company’s 
expense  for  the  library  at  Poona,  App.  p.  431. 

Sattara,  Rajah  of.  Advantages  of  excellent  roads  made  by,  particularly^  that  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Mahabuleshwav,  App.  p.  341. 

Saye,  in  Ourwerlecb.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  education  at 
Saye,  in  Ourwelech,  in  the  Northern  Concan,  Fisher , App.  p.  467. 

Schools,  Native.  Outline  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  for  the  establishment  of  native 

schools,  S'ullimn  491-495 It  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  natives, 

Sullivan  518 Beneficial  effects  of  establishing  schools  in  the  principal  towns  upon 

Sir  T.  Munro's  plan,  App.  p.  25,  Sullivan  519,  520,  Hough  1863,  1874,  Sullivan, 

App.  p.  267,  298,  311 Particulars  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  of  education,  anil 

difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  for  want  of  teachers,  Campbell  1487-1491, 1494 

Annual  expense  thereof,  Campbell  1492,  1493 Number  of  schools  for  the  education 

of  natives,  and  by  whom  founded,  Hep.  p.  22,  25,  Mackenzie  G92-G94,  Hough  1854, 

App.  p.  298 Extent  to  which  the  British  Government  have  kept  up  the  native 

institutions  for  education,  Mackenzie  700,  701,  Lushington  934-936 Difficulty  of 

providing  masters  for  village  schools  in  consequence  of  the  Hindoos  being  un willing  to 

become  teachers  for  hire,  Rep.  p.  25,  Lushington  949 Particulars  as  to  a college 

at  Cotym,  uear  Allepi,  founded  by  Colonel  Munro,  for  the  education  of  their  priests, 

Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1842, 1843 Unfavourable  state  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Syrian 

Christians,  Hough  1843- Particulars  as  to  the  college  at  Verapoly  for  the  education 

of  the  Roman-Syrian  catanars  or  priests,  Rap.  p.  22,  Hough  1 844—1 848. 

Memoir,  dated  7 February  1827,  and  supplement,  elated  23  February  1832,  compiled 
from  the  records  of  the  India  governments  at  the  Enst  India  House,  in  pursuance  of  a 
minute  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  showing  the  extent  to  which  aid  had  been 
afforded  by  the  local  governments  in  India  towards  the  establ  ishment  of  native  schools  in 

that  country,  App.  p.  395 Sums  annually  chargeable  on  the  revenues  of  India  for  tlio 

support  of  native  schools,  Fisher,  App.  p.  433 Manner  in  which  the  difficulty  in 

(415. — I.)  5 u 2 educating 
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Schools,  Native — continued. 

educating  Hindoo  females  lias  been  overcome  ; number  of  female  scholars.  Rep.  p.  22, 

Hough  1854 Number  of  females  in  Bombay  free-schools,  Warden,  App.  p.  27S, 

piu._  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  CulcutLn,  ladies  school 

tor  native  females,  Fisher,  App.  p.  451 Necessity  for  improving  them,  and  in- 
creasing their  numbers,  El ph histone,  App.  p.  oil,  512 Encouragement  to  be  given 

thereto”  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  518 Disadvantages  thereof,  Warden,  App.  p.  521, 

p,'!see  also  Education.  Fenude3.  Native  Priests.  Syrian  Christians.  And  the 
several  Institutions  for  Public  Instruction  under  their  respective  names. 
School-hoooks.  How  to  be  printed  and  distributed,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  513,  515. 

Science.  Necessity  for  establishing  schools  for  teaching  European  saience,  Elphinstone, 
App.  p.  514. 

Scotch.  Many  Scotch  at  Calcutta,  who  have  a Presbyterian  establishment,  Lushington, 
1042-1044. 

Scotch  Kirk.  Expenses  incurred  nt  Bengal  on  account  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  since  the  insti- 
tution of  a Bishop  at  Calcutta  in  1814 — 1828,  App.  p.  S28. 

Sculptural  Representations.  Dramatic,  pictorial,  and  sculptural  representations  that 
have  been  sent  to  India,  for  circulating  among  the  people  historical,  moral,  and  political 
knowledge,  and  measures  Government  should  adopt  for  that  purpose,  Johnston  1934, 
1935. 

Seohet  Committee  ; — 

Constitution  of  it,  Rep.  p.  12,  Auber  126,  Jones  251 Functions  of  it,  Rep.  p.  12, 

Auhcr  123,  128-132,  1251-1255,  Jones  251 Members  are  bound  by  oatli  to 

.secresy,  A-uher  124,  1 27 The  secret  committee  are  bonnd  to  forward  despatches 

in  their  department  iustanter,  the  Board  having  the  responsibility,  Jones  254-256, 

Courtenay  288,  28!) Despatches  concerning  peace  or  war  are  prepared  by  the 

Board,  and  sent  by  the  secret  committee  without  communication  with  the  Court  of 

Directors,  Rep.  p.  13,  Courtenay  288 Despatches  purely  financial  and  commercial 

have  gone  through  the  secret  committee,  Rep.  p.  13 , Auber  1289,  1290 How  fur  they 

can  communicate  the  substance  of  a despatch  to  the  Court,  Rep.  p.  13,  Auber  1291, 

1292 There  is  also  a secret  commercial  committee,  whose  despatches  only  come 

before  the  Court  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Auber  1293 Its  constitution  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  Board,  Auber  129-4, 1295 Secret  committee  cannot  take  into  its 

hands  the  whole  direction  of  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  without  con- 
currence of  the  Board,  Auber  1296—1301 Matters  which  the  Board  have  the  power 

of  directing  to  be  treated  of  in  the  secret  committee,  Rep.  p.  13,  Courtenay  15S7 

Delects  from  the  secret  committee  not  always  being  able  to  ensure  secresy,  Rep.  p.  13, 
Courtenay  15S8-1590. 

See  also  Despatches. 

Secret  Correspondence.  See  Despatches.  Secret  Committee. 

Secret  Department.  Particulars  of  the  business  transacted  in  this  department  at  the 

Board  of  Control,  Jones  202 Secret  department  indispensable  to  the  present  system, 

Courtenay  1591 It  is  properly  constituted  for  its  object,  Edmonstone  1739. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Proposition  for  tbe  appointment  of,  Rep.  p.  17,  Jones  268. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control.  His  salary,  Jones  200 And  responsibility,  Jones 

206-208 His  arduous  duties,  Courtenay  294 He  is  changed  upon  a change  in 

the  Administration,  Jones  203 Has  no  share  in  the  patronage,  Courtenay  323. 

Secretary’s  Office,  India  House.  Amount  of  salaries  and  establishments  of,  Auber  133-137 

154 Reductions  therein,  Auber  139. Arrangement  of  the  establishment  in  1815, 

Auber  140,  141. 

See  also  Offices. 

Sepoys.  * Danger  to  native  army  of  European  press  being  only  controlled  by  courts  of  law, 

lushington  1023,  Elphinstone , App.  p.  295 No  instance  of  tbe  periodical  press  being 

charged  with  having  a tendency  to  promote  sedition  or  revolt  among  the  native  troops, 
Sutherland  1 1 48— — Encouraging  native  press  beneficial,  core  being  taken  not  to  corrupt 

the  native  army,  Lushington  988 Languages  of  the  press,  and  those  understood  by 

the  sepoys,  Lushington  989,  Sutherland  1058,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  295 Sepoys 

might  be  taught  to  speak  the  English  language,  Sutherland  1226. 

Seringapatam.  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  41 4. 

Servants  of  the  Company.  Total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Company,  and  charge 
thereof,  Auber  142. 

Shakcspear,  Mr.  Minute  by  Mr.  Slmkespear  relative  to  the  Calcutta  College,  particularly 
upon  difficulties  of  .suggesting  measures  .calculated  to  improve  the  present  system  of 
management ; disadvantages  attending  rustication  ; best  means  of  checking  idleness 
without  having  recourse  to  rustication  ; secretary  should  report  his  suspicions  upon  stu- 
dents guilty  of  extravagance  or  running  in  debt ; and  whether  banishment  from  Calcutta 

the 
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the- best  means  of  prevention  ; necessity  for  course  of  study  being  extended  to  regula- 
tions  and  language  of  courts  of  justice,  of  collectors  offices,  and  of  correspondence  with 
natives  ; advantage  of  adopting  the  Bombay  rules  of  instruction-;  advantage  that  would 
result  from  examination  being  quarterly  instead  of  two-monthly,  App.  p.  623. 

Sharer,  John  Waller.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Accountant-general  of  Bengal,  and 

member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  1S93-1895 Number  of  native  Christians  in  Bengal, 

of  wlnit  rank  in  life,  and  improvement  in  their  character  from,  their  faith,  1899—1907 

N umber  of  chaplains  in  India  inadequate,  1908 Number  of  bishops  not  sufficieut, 

but  an  extension  of  the  parochial  clergy  more  wanted,  1909 Many  places  in  India 

that  require  churches,  1 910 Extent  .of  provision  made  by  the  Government  for  religious 

instruction,  1911 — r-Appropviation  of  the  sum  set  apart  from  the  territorial  revenue 

for  education  of  natives,  1912 Intellectual  improvement  of  the  natives  must 

necessarily  be  combined  with  religious  instruction,  1913-1917 Natives  not  converted 

look  on  the  progress  of  conversions  without  jealousy,  1918 Manner  in  which  Govern- 

ment should  act  with  regard  to  encouraging  the  progress  of  Christianity,  1919-1922 

Advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  permitting  natives  of  whatever  religion  to 

judicial  offices,  1922-192-1 Disadvantage  of  Government  treating  Juggernaut  aud 

pilgrim  taxes  a.s  a purely  police  and  revenue  question ; Government  have  acted  for  the 
best  with'  regal'd  to- the  progress  of  religion;  they  have  lmd  unforeseen  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  regarding  suttees,  1926. 

Shipping.  Transfer  of  the  Company’s  ships  at  different  periods  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, Auber  130-1-1306 Company’s  ships  are  found  now  in  a less  superior  manner 

than  before  the  opening  of  the  India  trade,  Auber  1307,  1308 How  far  their  cost 

exceeds  that  of  private  traders,  Auber  L309 Improvement  of  ship-building,  in  Mala- 
bar, App.  p.  295 The  condition  of  an  Indian  ship,  without  European  officer’s,  is  us 

slovenly,  dirty,  and  ill-managed  as  possible ; the  Christian  natives  of  Manilla  are 
especially  employed  os  steersmen,  so  are  the  native  Portuguese,  hut  not  the  Mussulman 
Lascars,  App.  p.  309. 

Sholapore,  in  the  Poona  Collectorate.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative 
to  bad  state  of  education  therein,  and  suggesting  periodical  examinations,  and  payment 
of  rewards  as  an  encouragement  to  attend,  Fisher,  App.  p.  173. 

Silk.  Means  taken  to  improve  the  silk  manufacture  in  Bengal,  Warden,  App.  p.  287, 
par.  96. 

Singapore.  Number  of  newspapers  published  at,  Sutherland  1063 r Advantage  to  the 

Company  of  European  residents,  App.  p.  320. 

See  also  Prince  of  Wales  Island- 

Singapore  Institution,  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Institution,  designed  to  consist  of  a college,  with  library  and  museum, 
for  the  study  of  Auglo-Chincse  literature,  and  of  branch  schools  in  the  Chinese  anil 
Malayan  languages ; amount  of  subscription  raised  ; appropriation  of  ground  for  the  use 

of 'the  college,  and  monthly  allowance  for  its  support,  Fisher,  App.  p.  133 Cause  of 

curtailment  of  the  establishment,  and  present  allowance  thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  178. 

Slavery.  State  of,  in  different  parts  of  India,  App.  p.  303,  301 Questions  on  slavery  in 

the  East  Indies  circulated  by  the  Commissi  oners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  App.  p.  519 

Answers  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fenn,  App.  p.  519 By  T.  H.  Baber,  esq.  App. 

p.  550 By  Colonel  James  Welsh,  App.  p.  570 By  A.  D.  Campbell,  esq.  App. 

p..  572 By  Captain  Henry  Bevan,  App.  p.  577 Extract  letter  in  the  Revenue 

Department  from  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George  to  tljp  Court  of  Director’s, 
dated  30  December  1825,  relative  to  slavery,  App.  p.  566. 

Smith,  Couvlney.  Minute  by  Courtney  Smith,  esq.  president  , of  the  Calcutta  College 
dated  11  February  1822,  showing  the  disadvantages  of  rustication,  and  that  students 
being  removed  from,  the  college  should  be  removed  for  ever  ; period  of  study  within 
which  they  should  qualify ; college  of  no  real  benefit  but  to  those  who  derive  pay  from 
it,  App.  p.  60 A 

Soldiers.  Very  few  Catholics  in  India,  except  among  the  soldiei-3,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  Irish,  for  whom  Government  pay  the  salary  of  a.  Catholiq  priest,  Lushington  1045. 

See  also  Sepoys. 

Steam  Navigation.  Is  not  fit  for  the-Ganges,  from  .the  bulk  of  the  vessels  and  rapid  current, 

M’acan  1 443-1  445 Advantages  thereof,  and  how  to  he  effected,  Sullivan,  App.  p.268, 

Warden,  App.  p.  282-28S,  pars.  69-97. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee  : 

Clrcidar  from  the  Board  of  Control  requiring  information  relative  to  steam  navigation 

between  India  and  Egypt,  and  between  different  parts  of  Asia,  App.  p.  263 Answers 

thereto,  App.  p.  265,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268,  Warden,  App.  p.  288,  Elphinstone,  App. 

p,  294 The  great  obstacle  to  steam  navigation  would  lie  removed  should  any  extensive 

beds  of  coal  be  found  in  Tl'e  van  core,  or  Malabar  and  Cauara,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  268 

The  Company  would  be  amply  paid  their  share  in  the  expense  of  the  introduction  of 
steam-vessels,  while  civilization  would  be  advanced  greatly  by  opening  the  high  road 
into  the  interior,  and  introducing  trade  into  the  wild  tract  situated  between  Guzeratbe 

(445. — I.)  5 o 3 and 
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Steam  Navigation. — continued. 

and  the  high  country  ; another  important  advantage  of  assistance  from  steam-vessels 
would  be  rendering  tbe  communication  certain  in  point  of  time  between  Guzeratle  and 
Bombay  ; steam-boats  might  be  used  in  assisting  the  cotton  botcllas  to  get  down  to 
Bombay  in  April  for  the  China  ships,  and  a great  deal  of  cotton  saved  from  injury  from 
the  rains,  Wu.rdeu,  App.  p.  282,  par.  (i!>. 

Plan  for  opening  a communication  with  England  by  way  of  Egypt,  by  (establishing 
steam-vessels  between  Bombay  and  Suez,  and  Alexandria  and  England,  is  desirable  for 
facilitating  intercourse  between  India  and  England,  but  would  not  pay  itself  if  despatches 
occurred  more  frequently  than  quarterly  ; private  individuals  should  he  encouraged  to 
embark  in  such  a speculation  ; they  will  extend  the  advantages  of  steam  communication, 
and  the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable  or  profitable  to  do 
so,  which  should  Ire  encouraged  by  Government  forwarding  their  despatches  thereby, 
and  in  the  transport  of  troops,  and  in  other  exigencies  of  the  public  service  ; the  only 
steaiu-vessels  the  Company  should  maintain  should  be  two  or  three  armed  steamers  ; 
one  to  be  employed  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  for  enforcing  engagements  with  Arab  chiefs 
for  the  abandonment  of  piracy,  and  another  to  cruise  along  the  coast  between  Bombay 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  guard  against  the  revival  of  piracy,  1 Varden,  Ann. 
p.  28S,  par.  97. 


Stirling,  Mr.  Minute  by  Sir.  Stirling  relative  to  Calcutta  college,  stating  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  since  superintendence  of  the  visitor  in  enforcing  collegiate  duties 
by  rustication  ; desirable  to  do  away  with  rustication  if  other  means  coulcl  be  resorted 
to  ; duty  of  the  college  officers  in  preventing  extravagance  ; disadvantage  of  makin" 
study  of  regulations,  and  papers  relating  to  courts  of  justice,  and  revenue  matters,  take 
place  of  present  course  of  reading  ; disadvantage  of  abolishing  pecuniary  rewards  ; period 
within  which  students  should  qualify,  App.  p.  621-036. 


Succession.  Proposed  regulation  from  Bengal  as  to  rules  of  succession  in  cases  of  intestacy 
of  East  Indians ; for  declaring  validity  of  wills  and  testamentary  dispositions,  and 
defining  rules  of  conduct  for  executors  and  administrators,  App.  p.  347-353. 

Sadder  Aumeans.  Regulation  from  Madras  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  selection  with 
regard  to  the  offices  of  sadder  Oumeen,  district  moousitf,  and  vakeel,  App.  p.  53. 

Sugar.  Advantages  of  the  climate  of  Guzerattefor  its  cultivation ; the  sugar  plantations 
are  abundant,  and  the  cane  of  the  best  quality,  and  would  produce  sugar  equal  to  any 
in  Bengal,  but  the  peoplo  confine  the  manufacture  to  a coarse  quality,  Warden,  App. 
p*  285,  par.  83 The  heavy  assessment  on  sugar-cane  land  operates  as  an  entire  pro- 

hibition to  its  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  sugar  ns  an 
article  of  export ; the  remains  of  vats  in  many  parts  of  Guzerntte  afford  evidence  of  its 
cultivation  having  formerly  been  prosecuted  in  that  province;  and  it  formed  an  article 
of  export  on  our  first  establishment  in  the  country,  Wm- den,  App.  p.  287,  par.  92. 

Sullivan,  J aim.  (Analysis  of  Iris  Evidence.)— Mistake  in  the  present  system  of  education 
of  writers  both  m England  and  India  in  collecting  a number  of  young  men  of  the  same 

age,  in  the  same  college,  destined  for  the  same  scene,  425,  426 Younc  men  arriving 

ii  India  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  language  to  take  a share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country,  427 Line  of  instruction  of  the  youim  men  at  the  colleges 

of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  42S Hahith  of  extravagance  acquired  at  the  collet  of 

Hertford  from  the  congregation  of  men  of  the  same  age  ; and  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity ol  forming  connexions  in  this  country  necessary  for  those  who  are  so  lorn*  client 
“•cm  it,  42!) Great  extravagance  at  Madras  and  Calcutta,  430. 

Writersliips  would  be  more  efficiently  tilled  up  if  the  appointment  was  subiect  to 

competition,  431,  432,  435,  479 The  present  appointment  is  from  motives  of  favour, 

without  any  responsibility,  433,  434 — -JSTo  difficulty  in  opening  the  appointment  to 
competition  436— —Writers  are  the  only  source  from  whence  Indian  patronage  can  he 
Idled  up,  4.3/  The  patronage  in  its  various  branches  is  of  immeuse  amount  and  vast 
importance,  438— — Annual  amount  of  the  civil  service  in  India,  and  its  expense,  439, 
h ' T °J  cml  servimte0«t  of  employ  in  the  three  presidencies,  and  to  what 

extent  affected  by  the  new  arrangement,  441-443 There  have  been  new  appointments 

unem [itojmd  ^ 15™°! 46  ^ c ’ 444 Allowance  by  tbe  Company  to  civil  servants 

Advantages  that  would  arise  from  attaching  young  men  to  some  public  office  imme- 

diatoly  upon  arrival  in  India,  m the  room  of  sending  them  to  the  colleges.  447-451 

Difference  between  tbe  ages  of  those  at  Haileybury  College  and  the  public  Universities, 
f™  teems  in  the  year  at  Hailey  bury,  and  at  other  times  the  students  have 

the  opportunity  of  mint  then-  friends,  455 Better  opportunities  of  fonninv  eon- 

fr  • wBch  wotikl  always  attach  them  to  it,  would  be  obtained  at  tile 

national  Iiamate  than  at  Hooleybury,  456-453 The  earlier  the  ages  of  those  who 

go  to  India  the  better,  460, 461 Notion  may  l,e  engendered  at  Hmleyliury  that  they 

ate  to  look  to  India  with  a view  to  accumulating  wealth  to  remit  to  England  462 - 

Amoun  t of  debts  ascertained  upon  inquiry  at  Bengal  of  the  civil  servants,  463, 464 

boUeges  ill  Indicate  confined  principally  to  tlio  acquirement  of  the  Oriental  Iramiaves- 

at  Haileybury  the  education  is  ol  a general  nature,  465 Extent  of  knowledge  uoces- 

46^  467  co'"‘hy>"’“1>  the  rudiments  of  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
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Sullivan,  John.  (Analysis  of  Lis  Evidence) — continued. 

Augmentation  of  salaries  at  Madras,  4 68 Has  produced  a further  disposition  to 

expensive  habits,  46!) Extravagance  of  the  students  at  Haileybury,  470 How 

far  such  extravagance  can  be  checked  by  any  rules  of  the  college  to  which  the  parents 

may  be  parties,  471,  472 Extravagancies  of  the  national  Universities  do  not  extend 

to  the  seniors,  473 Young  men  who  go  to  India  from  Haileybury  entertain  a 

prejudice  against  ludia  and  its  concerns,  475 No  responsibility  attaches  to  the 

appointment  of  writers,  provided  they  pass  the  college  examination,  476-478 In 

the  military  colleges  of  Woolwich  and  Addiscoxnbe  the  commissions  arc  given  by  com- 
petition, 480 How  far  the  situation  assigned  to  the  students  at  Haileybury  is  by 

competition,  481 Testimonials  necessary  from  the  college  council  for  persons  going 

to  India,  4S2,  483 Young  men  have  been  rejected  by  the  decree  of  the  college 

council,  484 Objection  to  the  college  at  Calcutta  by  the  Directors  at  its  establish- 
ment, 485 It  has  lately  undergone  revision,  486 The  expense  of  the  civil 

administration  in  India  might  be  reduced  by  bringing  all  the  departments  under  the 
immediate  control  of  Government,  by  abolishing  Boards,  and  substituting  individual 

for  collective  agencies,  487,  585—589 Advantages  which  would  attach  by  the 

introduction  of  natives  to  civil  offices,  488-490 Outline  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s 

plan  for  the  establishment  of  native  schools,  491,  492 Expense  of  two  schools 

established  upon  that  plan  at  Coimbatoor,  493—197 Plan  was  in  progress  when  Sir 

Thomas  Munro  died,  495. 

Revenue  and  population  of  Coimbatoor,  498 Confined  nature  of  education  in  the 

village  schools,  499 English  language  is  not  taught  in  schools  established  by  the 

government,  600 Natives  wish  to  learn  the  English  language,  501 Spreading 

the  English  lunguago  is  a point  of  the  highest  importance,  502 Disadvantages  the 

natives  feel  from  their  exclusion  from  offices  of  trust  which  they  held  under  their  own 

princes,  503 H offices  were  open  to  them  they  would  he  anxious  to  perfect  their 

education  and  acquire  the  English  language,  504 Offices  that  are  now  allowed  to 

be  held  by  natives,  and  them  emoluments,  505,  506 Qualifications  possessed  by  the 

natives  render  them  efficient  for  offices,  507,  508 Nothing  can  compensate  natives 

for  the  loss  of  offices  held  under  the  native  government,  509 Tenure  of  offices  is 

equally  precarious  under  the  British  government  as  it  was  under-  the  Native  govern- 
ment, 510,  511 Many  instances  of  dismissal  of  natives  from  offices  of  trust  and 

profit  under  the  British  government,  without  sufficient  cause,  but  not  from  corrupt 

motives,  512—516 Dismissals  frequent  under  the  Native  government  from  the  most 

corrupt  motives,  517 Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  plan  of  education  was  by  no  means 

adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  natives,  518. 

Beneficial  effects  that  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  principal 
town  of  each  province  and  sub-division  of  a province,  upon  Sir  Thomas  Monro's  plan, 
with  prizes,  and  understanding  of  public  employment  by  those  who  obtained  them, 

519,  520 Exclusion  of  native  Christians  from  judicial  offices  by  mistake,  they  are 

not  excluded  from  other  offices,  521-524 Numerous  conversions  to  Christianity  in 

Tinevelly  among  the  lower  agricultural  class  of  Hindoos;  scarcely  an  instance  on 

record  of  the  conversion  of  a Mussulman,  525-527 Losing  caste  upon  conversion 

lias  operated  against  it,  528, 529 Attention  of  the  local  government  has  been  drawn 

to  the  introduction  of  a modification,  giving  the  Hindoo  convert  certain  privileges,  530, 
531 — Considerable  modification  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  Mahomedan 

criminal  law,  532 How  far  a regulation  of  government  enabling  converts  to  inherit 

property  would  be  an  interference  witb  the  religion  of  tire  country,  533-538 

Opinions  ns  to  suttees  being  authorized  by  the  Hindoo  law,  638 How  far-  converts 

do  actually  lose  their  property,  539-541 No  feeling  by  the  natives  against  the 

converts,  542 Hindoos  and  Mussulmen  are  on  very  friendly  terms,  543,  544. 

Inadequacy  of  tire  church  establishment  at  Madras,  545 Number  of  churches  at 

Madras,  546 Desirable  to  have  a chaplain  and  a church  in  each  of  the  provinces, 

547 Number  of  provinces  in  the  Madras  territory,  with  the  size  of  them,  548,  549 

Buildiugs  in  India  would  be  more  economical  if  built  by  contract,  550 Scotch 

church  at  Madras  cost  a larger  sum  than  the  estimate,  551 One  bishop  is  not 

sufficient,  but  chaplains  are  more  wanted,  552 Only  one  chaplain  in  tlie  southern 

provinces  of  Madras,  553 Church  establishment  in  India  has  increased  propor- 

tionably  with  other  establishments,  554 Correspondence  between  the  Society  for 

the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Directors  and  Board  of  Control  upon  the 

appointment  of  more  bishops,  555 -Extent  and  population  of  the  southern  provinces 

of  Madras,  556 Chaplains  are  all  sent  out  from  England  ; there  would  be  difficulty 

in  obtaining  them,  557,  558 No  native  chaplains,  559. 

Advantage  of  the  introduction  of  the  English  into  India  if  made  amenable  to  the 

provincial  courts,  560-562 In  what  way  they  might  be  made  amenable,  563 

Englishmen  pursuing  commercial  pursuits  find  it  their  interest  to  conciliate  tlie  natives, 

5(54. No  instances  of  contempt  to  the  natives  by  English  settlers,  hut  complaints  of 

injuries  by  public  functionaries,  565 The  presence  of  Englishmen  in  India  would 

tend  to  facilitate  the  developement  of  its  resources,  566 Any  attempt  to  emigrate 

to  India  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil  would  fail,  567 In  the  event  of 

allowing  li-ee  access  to  India  only  those  of  capital  would  go  out,  and  that  for  commercial 
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Sullivan,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

duction  of  English  skill  and  capital,  569,  570 Power  of  expulsion  from  India  for 

flagrant  offences  should  rest  with  some  competent  authority,  giving  the  accused  a fair 

trial,  571-571 How  far  previous  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  any  individual  already 

expelled  may  have  been  ex  parte,  57 5 -Number  of  instances  of  expulsion  within  the 

last  30  years,  576,  577 —Facilities  have  been  afforded  persons  possessing  skill, 

science,  and  capital,  to  resort  to  India,  576-581- — -There  have  been  instances  of  the 
Board  of  ControL  compelling  the  Directors  to  issue  a licence  for  going  to  India- where 

they  have  previously  refused  it,  582 The  Board  have  that  power,  583 -Number 

of  . instances  in  which  exercised  is  a matter  of  record,  584. 

The  press  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  is  as  free  as  in  this  country ; hut  at  Madras 

newspapers,  are  published  only  after  inspection  by  the  chief  secretary,  .590,  591 No 

grounds  for  the  difference,  592 It  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  government  in  the 

absence  of  authority  from  this  country,  .593,  594- Editor  at  Bombay  liable  to  have 

his  licence  to  print  withdrawn,  which  might  he  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  his 

licence  to  reside,  595-597- 'The  possibility  of  trying  matters  connected  with  the 

press  by  jury,  in  all  the  presidencies,  precludes  the  necessity  of  absolute  power  over  it 

by  the, government,  598-601 Disadvantages  of  the  order  restraining  the  servants 

of  the  Company  from  taking  part  in  any  political  publication,  602-60-i A jury 

impannelled  to  try  matters  connected  with  the  press  would  be  so  connected  with  the 
government  as  to  protect  it  in  the  event  of  the  sunurmry  power  over  the  press  being 

withdrawn,  605 -CIO Governoi'-gener;il  in  Council  and  Governors  of  the  presidencies 

may  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  India,  subject  to  registration  in  the 

Supreme  Court,  if  meant  to  bind  parties  living  within  its  jurisdiction,  61 1-613- The 

Court  have  exercised  their  power  of  refusal  to  register  regulations,  in  some  instances 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  government,  Cl  2. 

Governor-general  and  Governors  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  under  .the 
sign  manual  of  the  King;  the  members  of  the  council  are  appointed  by. the  Court  of 

Directors,.  614 Plan  for  the  formation  of  a legislative  council,  consisting  of  the 

Governor-general  in  Council,  assisted  by  certain  officers,  615 Necessity  for  it 

to  control  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ,615- Necessity  for  the  establish- 

ment of  provincial  courts,  with  similar  powers  to  those  of  the  superior  courts  in 

India,  61 5 The  power  of  legislation  in  India.sho\dd  be  concentrated  in.  a supreme 

.council,  of  which  the  Governor-general  and  Council  should  be  component  parts,  616 

Of  whom  the  legislative  council  should  consist,  617 A regular-  constituency 

.cannot  be  formed,  and  the  selection  for  seats  in  the  legislative. council  would  be  better 
with  authorities  at  home,  or  with  the  Governor-general  on  the  spot,  -618,  619 — — 
Economical  and  beneficial  plan  of  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governors  of  the 

subordinate  presidencies,  620 It  would  greatly  abridge  the  correspondence,  G21 

Governor-general  should  he  detached  from  the  local  government  of  Bengal,  which 

would  leave  him  at  liberty  to  control  all  the  departments,  622 Great  necessity  for 

, defining  the  powers  between  the  King’s  courts  and  the  government,  623. 

Sullivan,  John,  Esq.  Answer  to  circular  requesting  information  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  Public  department,  App.  p.  265. 

Sunday.  Necessity  for  the  Sabbath  being  required  to  be  properly  observed,  Hough 
1862 — : — Magistrates  and  revenue  officers  generally,  hut  not  universally,  close  their 
courts  on  the  Sabbath,  Hough  1 872r-l  87 4. 

Sunday-School  at  St.  Thomas’s  Mount.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House 
relative  to  the  establislunent  of  a Sunday-school  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  Madras,  at 
the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  military  chaplain  at  that  cantonment, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  Europeans,  the  object  of  the  school  being  to 
afford  instruction  on  the  Lancasteriaa  plan  to  the  half-caste  and  native  children  of  tiro 
military  aud  others  resident  there ; endowment  by  Government  grunted  for  its  support, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  412- Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434. 

Superannuations.  The  first  time  the  Court-had  the  power  of  granting  them  was  by  the 
Act  of  1813  ; the  power  was  extended  to  the  Court  in  order  to  place  the  servants  of 
the  Company  on  a similar  footing  with  those  in  the  Government  departments,  on 
retiring  ou  account  of  age  or  infirmity;  intention  of  the  Court  to  take  them  into 
consideration  ; Court  graut  them  -to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  law,  when  called 
upon  to  marie  their  sense  of  meritorious  services,  Auber  155. 

Superintendant  of  'Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.  His  salary  more  liberal  than  is 
necessary  or  desirable ; his  duties  not  irksome  or  laborious  ; aud  as  the  appointment 
affords  a means  of  prosecuting  n favourite  pursuit,  it  will  generally  be  regarded  by  the 
individual  selected  as  particularly  attractive  ; extent  to  which  the  salary  might  he 
reduced  ; situation  might  be  held  by  a medical  or  other  officer  filling  some  other 
situation  at  the  presidency,  App.  p.  327,  par.  31. 

Superstition.  Degree  of  superstition  of  the  coolees  in  the  Island  of  Salsette,  instanced 
by  their  ceremonies  to  avert  the  calamity  of  the  cholera  morbus  ; means  taken  to  check 
the  ceremonies,  and  necessity  for  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  natives, 
Warden,  App.  p.  280,  281,  pars.  61-65. 
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Supreme  Council—  continued. 

to  sucli  a council,  Mill  351,  352 Supreme  administrative  council  should  he  com- 
bined with  an  organ  of  legislation,  Mill  353,  Sullivan  (il6 Assistants  nects-nry, 

from  whom  vacancies  to  be  supplied,  Mill  358-361 Governor-general  to  be  president, 

and  no  session  held  without  him,  Mill  362,  Sullivan  G16 Deliberation  necessary 

before  legislation,  giving  him  a veto,  Mill  363 Advantages  of  locomotion  in  the 

council,  Mill  365 Power  of  legislation  shouiu  concentrated  in, Sullivan  GIG 

Proposed  plan  for  the  executive  aud  legislative  government,  uud  of  whom  the  councils 
should  consist,  Mackenzie  821-823. 

Supreme  Court: 

Jurisdiction  thereof,  Rep.  p.  20 Evils  of  the  Supreme  Court  pretending  to  spring 

from  higher  authority  than  the  Government,  and  the  Government  having  no  power 

over  it,  Rep.  p.  20,  Mill  36(i,  Mackenzie  785-789,  App.  p.  305 Degree  of  hazard 

that  would  be  incurred  by  withdrawing  the  Supreme  Court,  Mill  367 Regulations 

to  bind  parties  within  its  jurisdiction  must  be  registered  therein,  Rep.  p.  18-20, 

Sullivan  G1 1-613,  Lushington  976-980,  App.  p.  305 Refusal  in  some  instances  to 

register  regulations,  Sullivan  612 Necessity  for  a legislative  council  to  control  its 

powers,  Sullivan  G15 Ncccssitj'  of  defining  the  powers  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  Rep. 

p.  20,  Sullivan  G23,  Auber  1351,  Macan  1450,  Courtenay  1609,  App.  p.  305 To 

what  extent  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are  defined,  Mackenzie  790,  801 Collision 

between  the  King’s  court  and  local  government  at  Bombay  has  not  weakened  the 
confidence  of  the  natives,  Mackenzie  845. 

Judicial  business  at  Calcutta  should  have  been  left  with  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  instead 

of  being  brought  before  the  Government  by  tlie  judicial  secretary,  Macan  1448 

Dread  of  the  natives  at  becoming  amenable  to,  prevents  their  residence  at  Calcutta 

and  Bombay,  Macan  1450,  App.  p.  309 Supreme  Court  and  Company’s  courts  in 

some  instances  concurrent,  and  in  some  conflicting,  Rep.  p.  20,  Edmonsione  1662, 1GG3 

Limits  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  how  far  natives  amenable  to  it,  Rep.  p.  20, 

Edmonsione  1 664-1 667- Authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  he 

limited  ; mayor  or  recorder's  court  would  be  more  beneficial,  Edmonsione  1G70 llow 

it  should  be  re-constituted  at  Bombay  to  admit  natives  to  office,  Warden,  App.  p.  277, 

par.  42 Proceedings  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Governor-general  on  the 

subject  of  the  press,  Warden,  App.  p.  289,  pars.  104-109 Tlie  jugliiredars  and  men 

of  property  in  the  Deccan  rarely  go  to  Bombay,  as  they  have  considerable  apprehension 
of  coming  into  collision  with  the  Supreme  Court,  though  they  do  not  doubt  its  justice, 
App.  p.  295. 

See  also  Judicial  Department. 

Surat,  The  Bhows  College.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto, 
Fisher,  App.  p.  432. 

Surat  Zillah  and  Town.  Number  of  schools  and  scholars ; number  of  villages,  and  of  those 
having  schools  ; scale  of  allowances  to  schoolmasters,  and  from  what  source  derived ; 
whether  similar  provision  for  schoolmasters  conld  he  made  in  villages  now  without 
schools  ; whether  small  salaries  for  teachers  could  not  be  secured  in  the  way  of  charge 
upon  the  public  treasury  ; whether  such  charges  might  not  be  made  on  lands  ; whether 
any  religious  allowances  might  he  so  appropriated  ; whether  a payment  in  mouey  for 
this  purpose  might  not  he  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  religious  or  other  services,  for  per- 
formance of  which  lands  are  often  held  ; whether  any  inconvenience  would  arise  from  a 
rule,  that  after  a certain  number  of  years  no  persons  should  be  entertained  as  a public 

servant  unless  capable  of  reading  and  writing,  App.  p.  424,  425 Pei-mission  granted 

in  1S27  to  augment  the  charge  of  the  Kupotia  Chuckla  school  in  Sural,  in  order  that  a 
larger  school-room  might  he  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  4G8. 

Surgemuiree  (in  Rungpore)  School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
thereto,  Fisher,  App.  p.  453. 

Surgeons  and  Assistant-Surgeons.  Number  of  appointments  of,  to  India  aud  China,  made 
on  nomination  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1830-31,  with  the  value  of  the  same, 
as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  App.  p.  32G. 

Surplus  Revenue.  See  Revenue,  Surplus. 

Sutherland,  Capt.  His  plan  for  educating  the  natives  with  a view  to  the  civil  service  in 
the  Revenue  department,  in  which  the  greatest  want  of  efficient  agents  was  experienced  ; 
discussions  in  council  respecting  the  propriety  of  immediately  adopting  this  plan,  which 
ended  in  a determination  forthwith  to  cany  it  into  execution,  and  method  pursued  for 
that  purpose,  Fisher,  App.  p.  431. 

Sutherland,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.  - '''itness’s  connexion  with  the  press  at 

Calcutta,  1048,  1049 Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkura  or  Messenger,  1050 List  of 

newspapers  published  at  Calcutta  in  tlie  beginning  of  1831, 1052 -Other  papers  lately 

published  at  Calcutta  in  the  English  language,  1053 Meaning  of  Anglo-Indians  the 
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same  ns  half-castes,  1054-1056 Word  half-caste  is  offensive  and  improper,  1056 

Languages  in  which  native  papers  are  published,  1058 Amount  of  circulation  of 

English  papers  at  Calcutta,  1058, 105!) Number  of  papers  published  at  Madras,  1060 

L.u  Bombay,  1061,  1062 At  Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  1063 At 

Canton,  1 06 1 Inaccuracies  in  the  return  of  papers  for  1S30, 1065, 1066 Number 

of  natives  subscribing  for  papers  published  in  English  is  very  limited,  1067 Circula- 
tion of  native  papers  is  confined  to  natives  almost  exclusively,  1068 Amount  of 

circulation  of  English  papers  excluded  natives,  1069,  1070 Papers  at  Calcutta  are 

published  under  a licence  revocable  at  pleasure  without  assigning  reasons,  1071,  1072. 
Calcutta  Journal  in  1823,  and  Calcutta  Chronicle  in  1827,  were  suppressed  under  that 

regulation,  1073,  1074 .Reasons  assigned  by  government,  and  actual  reasons  for  the 

suppression  of  those  papers,  1075-1085 Official  correspondence  relative  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle,  1086 No  previous  communication  had  taken 

place  between  the  editor  and  the  government,  1087 No  means  but  private  informa- 
tion of  knowing  what  the  objectionable  paragraphs  in  the  paper  were,  1088-1092 

Previous  warnings  to  other  editors,  and  how  far  attended  to,  1093-1099 Change  in 

the  govern mcnt°occasioned  change  of  policy  towards  papers,  1100,  1101 Several 

official  warnings  were  given  Mr.  Buckingham,  1102 He  endeavoured  to  frame  his 

conduct  according  to  the  wishes  of  government,  but  did  not  succeed,  1.103 When 

the  present  press  regulations  Avore  established,  1104 In  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings 

it  was  as  free  as  it  is  at  present  in  England,  1105 Estimated  loss  to  the  editors  on 

the  suppression  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  1106—1108 Of  the  Calcutta  Chronicle, 

1109 Number  of  persons  transmitted  from  India  for  offences  against  the  press, 

1110,  1111. 

Extent  of  liberty  allowed  the  press  during  the  administrations  of  Lord  William 

Bentinek  and  Lord  Amherst,  1112-1116 Objects  of  discussion  in  English  papers, 

1117 Class  of  which  the  editor’s  correspondents  consist,  1118 Civil  servants  are 

prohibited  from  engaging  actively  in  the  press,  hut  both  civil  and  military  servants  do 

correspond,  1119 Circulation  of  the  Bengal  Hurkura,  its  subscribers,  price  of  the 

paper,  and  amount  of  subscriptions,  1120-1125 Reasons  for  the  expenses  of  printing 

and  paper  being  heavier  than  in  England,  1126,  1127 Active  competition  reduced 

the  price  of  neAvspapers,  1128,  1129 Class  of  persons  employed  as  printers  and 

compositors,  1130-1134 Topics  principally  discussed  by  the  native  press,  1135 

Number  of  subscribers  to  the  Bengal  Hurkura  resident  in  Calcutta,  1136. 

"Postage  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  papers  in  the  provinces,  1137 Reduc- 
tion thereof  by  Lord  William  Bentinek,  1138 Amount  paid  to  government  for 

postage,  1139 How  far  the  reduction  has  increased  the  sale  of  neAvspapers,  1140, 

1141 Itflias  nob  produced  defalcation  to  the  revenue,  1142—1144 Difference  in 

the  rates  of  postage  between  Madras  and  Bombay  and  Bengal,  1145-1147 No 

instance  of  the  periodical  press  being  charged  with  having  a tendency  to  promote 
sedition  or  revolt  among  the  native  troops,  1148 Benefits  arising  from  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  press  at  Bengal,  1149-1152 Relaxation  of  the  press  has  not  produced 

mischief  to  government,  1153-1155 Number  of  instances  in  which  the  press  has 

been  restricted  by  transmissions  from  India,  1156-1159 Restrictions  the  press  is 

subject  to,  and  when  first  enacted,  1160-1161 Reasons  for  the  transmission  of 

Mr.  Fair  from  India,  1162—116-1* Same  regulations  were  proposed  at  Bombay  as  at 

Calcutta,  hut  the  Judges  unanimously  rejected  them,  1 165-1167 Judge  who  regis- 

tered the  regulation  at  Calcutta,  and  proceedings  in  court  on  the  occasion,  1168—1171, 
1173 Names  of  the  Judges  xvho  refused  to  register  it  at  Bombay,  1172. 

Rigorous  censorship  at  Madras  actually  exercised,  1174,  1182 Articles  rejected  at 

Madras  are  sent  up  to  Calcutta,  aud  published  there,  1176,  1178,  1181 With  the 

exception  of  deportation,  the  regulations  of  each  presidency  are  distinct,  1183 

Fluctuations  in  the  manner  iinvhich  the  censorship  is  discharged,  1184 Freedom  of 

the  press  would  he  under  sufficient  check  by  legal  proceedings,  which  were  sufficient 

during  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings,  1185-11.91 No  difficulty  in  jury  trials  for 

offences  against  the  press,  1192—1194 For  what  offences  verdicts  were  obtained  by 

Warren  Hastings,  1195,  1196 Difference  in  the  state  of  society  in  India  betAveen 

the  time  of  Warren  Hastings  and  at  present,  1197-1201 Restrictions  to  which  the 

nntive  press  is  subject,  1202-1207 Amount  of  fine,  and  by  whom  levied,  for  pub- 
lication after  notification  of  cancelling  the  licence,  1208— Freedom  of  the  native  press 

at  Bombay,  1209-1211 Publication  of  Indian  finance  accounts  would  excite  great 

interest,  and  lead  to  many  useful  suggestions,  1212 Increase  of  the  English  language, 

and  approximation  to  English  manners,  1213-1216 Educated  natives  do  not  adhere 

to  former  superstitious,  1217-1219. Attributed  to  the  opening  of  trade  increasing 

European  association,  1220,  1221 Literary  societies  established  at  Calcutta,  and 

wish  of  the  Hindoos  to  acquire  English,  1222—1225. 

English  language  might  he  introduced  into  the  courts,  and  the  sepoys  might  he  taught 

to  speak  it,  1226 Hindoos  liave  a great  natural  capacity,  1227 Those  educated 

are  trustworthy,  1228 How  facilities  might  bo  increased  for  the  natives  acquiring 

English  in  the  schools,  1229-1231 Estimated  number  of  Indo-Britous  at  Calcutta, 

p 1 233— p-Extejif:lcd  iu^p-course  Avitb^dja;  would  ppreasethenumbeij  of ^Anglo- 
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Sutherland,  James.  (Analysis  of  Ms  Evidence) — continued. 

Indians  at  Madras,  1231! Generally  well  educated,  1235,  1236 Impolitic  to  ex- 
clude them  from  offices,  and  the  first  society,  1236,  1237,  1241,  1242 Discussions  at 

the  literary  societies  of  Anglo-Indians,  1238-1240 Difference  as  to  remuneration 

between  a European,  Anglo-Indian,  and  Native,  1 243,  1244 Petition  from  the  Anglo- 

Indians  coming  over,  with  respect  to  their  exclusion  from  office,  1245 Comparison 

of  talent  of  English  gentlemen  filling  the  offices  of  magistrates  at  Calcutta,  and  rate  of 
remuneration,  1246. 

[Second  Examination.] — Reasons  why  warnings  given  by  government  to  the  editors  , 

were  not  a guide  with  reference  to  future  discussion,  1247 Instance  in  which  Lord 

W.  Bentinck  has  interfered  with  the  press,  1247-1249. 

Sutherland , J.  Minute  by,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  hearing  testi- 
money  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  community  by  a proper  church  establishment  in 
India ; ministers  of  the  gospel  were  few  in  early  times,  hut  have  been  much  increased 
with  the  best  effect  in  a moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  App.  p.  827. 

Suttees.  Opinions  as  to  their  being  authorized  by  the  Hindoo  law,  Sullivan  538 

Government  have  had  unforeseen  difficulties  to  contend  with  regarding  suttees,  Sherer 

1926 Extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  general  minute  of  16  November  1830, 

relative  to  the  abolition  of  suttee,  by  repealing  a short  clause  in  the  regulations  which 
declared  “ assistance  at  the  rites  of  self-immolation  not  to  subject  any  one  to  the  penalty 
of  murder necessity  for  using  the  greatest  caution  in  its  abolition,  App.  p.  354. 

SyViet,  Madrissa.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  this  institution, 
containing  substance  of  report  from  collector  of  district  relative  to  the  endowments  for 
its  support,  and  the  application  thereof ; indigence  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
grantee,  and  determination  of  Government  not  to  interfere  with  the  institution,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  459. 

Syrian-Christians.  History  of  the  Syrian-Christians,  and  their  division  into  Syrian- 

Christians  and  Roman-Syrians,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1842 Particulars  as  to  a college 

at  Cotym,  near  Alleppi,  founded  by  Colonel  Munro,  for  the  education  of  their  priests, 

Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1842, 1 843 Translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Church  Service  into 

the  Malayalim  tongue,  Hough  1843 Unfavourable  state  of  their  parochial  schools, 

Hough  1843 Particular's  as  to  the  college  at  Verapoly  for  the  education  of  the 

Roman-Syrian  catanars  or  priests,  Rap.  p.  22,  Hough  1844-1848 Number  of  Syrian- 

Christians  and  Roman-Syrians  in  Trevancore,  Hep.  p.  22,  Hough  1849. 


T. 


Tamil  School ■ See  Malacca. 

Tanjore.  State  of  the  country  and  inhabitants,  App.  p.  307 Population  and  means  of 

education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Tanjore  Schools.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative  thereto,  Fisher, 

App.  p.  412 Expense  thereof  Fisher,  App.  p.  434 Number  of  schools,  and  how 

supported,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414 — ■ — Letter  to  the  Madras  Government  from  secretary  to 
the  Madras  incorporated  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Fisher, 
App.  p.  460. 

Tannah  and  Famoell.  Extract  from  records  at  the  India  House  relative  to  education 
and  schools  at  Tannah  and  Pan  well,  in  the  Northern  Concan ; establishment  of  schools 
at  Panwell,  at  the  instance  of  the  collector  of  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating to  natives  destined  for  the  public  service  in  the  Revenue  aud  Judicial  depart- 
ments so  much  learning  as  necessary  for  that  service ; minutes  recorded  by  Mr.  Elpliin- 
stone,  the  president,  and  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  Commander-in-Clxief,  in  favour  of  the 
institution ; minute  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  against  the  institution,  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency,  in  consequence  of  the  situation  being  so  near  Bombay,  also  on  the  ground 
of  burthen  on  the  finances  if  the  system  extended,  and  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
unnecessary  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  native  schools  in  villages  and  other  places, 
and  from  the  natives  having  sufficient  means  of  education;  another  minute  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  relative  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language  in  the  schools,  Fisher , App.  p.  467,  468. 

Taylor,  Dr.  John.  Copies  of  several  of  his  Sanscrit  manuscripts,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  East  India  Company,  were  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  Company's  expense  for  the 
library  at  Poona,  App.  p.  431. 

Taylor,  Major.  Opinion  relative  to  Calcutta  College,  as  to  expediency  of  re-establishing 
rule  which  directed  lectures  of  professors  and  assistant-professors  to  be  given  on  three 
(446. — I.)  6x2  days 
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Taylor,  Major — continued. 

days  in  the  week  instead  of  two  ; tlmt  prizes  formerly  granted  to  meritorious  students 
be  re-estabLislied  ; that  measures  be  taken  for  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the  Court  the 
great  benefits  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a more  efficient  system  of  education  in 
the  Hindostanee  department  at  Hertford  College,  App.  p.  589. 

Tea  Inspectors.  Number  of  appointments  to  India  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  on  the  average  of  the 
five  year's  ending  with  1830-31,  with  the  value  of  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated, 
App.  p.  326. 

Teachers.  Allowances  and  remuneration  to  certain,  in  territory  of  Madras,  Fisher,  App. 
p.  413. 

Teak.  Failure  of  teak  plantations  formed  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  and 

necessity  for  their-  being  given  up,  App.  p.  327 The  teak  and  other  valuable  trees 

will  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  eligible  spots,  App. 
p.  334. 

Tcllichtrry.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Telegraphs.  Proposed  establishment  of,  at  Bombay  ; great  advantage  thereof,  and  small 
expense,  App.  p.  340. 

Territorial  Department  in  Indin.  Territorial  finance  letter  from  Bengal,  dated  6 June 

1829,  relative  to  revision  of  allowances  therein,  App,  p.  702 Resolution  of  the 

Governor-general  in  Council  dated  17  February  1829,  relative  to  revision  of  allowances, 
App.  p.  704. 

Territorial  Revenue.  See  Land  Revenue.  Revenue,  Surplus.  Revenue,  Territorial. 
Territorial  Secretary.  His  duties  in  one  branch  correspond  in  a great  measure  with  those 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  ; ho  manages  the  whole  financial  business 
of  the  Government,  in  concert  with  the  Accountant-general ; he  has  the  management  of 
the  territorial  revenue,  and  of  the  revenue  derived  from  salt  and  opium,  and  conducts 
the  correspondence  of  Government  with  the  Board  of  Revenue,  App.  p.  305. 

Thackeray,  1 Vm.  Proclamation  by  the  Madras  Government  signed  by,  relative  to  institu- 
tion of  the  Madras  college,  dated  1 May  1812,  App.  p.  680. 

Theology.  Discontinuance  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  how  far  deficiency  supplied, 
Batten  1831,  1837. 

Thomas's,  St.,  Mount,  Sunday-School.  Extract  from  records  at  the  East  India  House, 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a Sunday-school  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  Madras,  at 
the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  military  chaplain  at  that  cantonment, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  Europeans,  the  object  of  the  school  being  to 
nflord  instruction  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  to  the  half-caste  aud  native  children  of  the 
military  and  others  resident  there  ; endowment  by  Government  granted  for  its  support, 

Fisher,  App.  p.  412 Expense  thereof,  Fisher,  App.  p.  434. 

TUghman,  R.  M.  See  Civil  Sci'vice. 

Timber.  Monopoly  of  timber  liy  the  Government  was  seriously  injurious  to  commerce  in 

Malabar,  but  it  lms  been  abolished,  and  ship-building  has  been  improved,  A pp.  p.  295 

Quantity  of,  on  different  parts  of  the  estate  at  Daporee,  contributes  to  shelter  the  land 

from  hot  winds,  App.  p.  334 One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  establishment  at 

Daporee  will  be  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  timber  into  the  Deccan  ; contribu- 
tions liavo  already  been  obtained  from  Major  Sykes,  App.  p.  334. 

Tinevelly.  Population  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

See  also  Conversion.  Palamcottah. 

Tithes.  Meaning  of  titbes,  and  manner  in  which  it  applies  to  the  Hindoo  religion,  Dubois 
1824,  1825.  6 

Tobacco.  Manner  in  which  its  cultivation  might  he  improved  by  the  introduction  of 

Europeans,  Warden,  App.  p.  282,  par.  69 Attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Council  for  trade  has  been  attracted  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  culture  in  India 
of  tobacco,  with  the  view  of  deriving  the  supply  from  the  East  Indies  instead  of  from 

the  United  States  of  America,  Warden,  App.  p.  284,  par.  80 Com-t  of  Directors 

advert  to  a specimen  of  tobacco  the  produce  of  Guzeratte  sent  home  in  1823,  which  was 
not  fit  for  the  London  market ; a second  consignment  made  in  1827  was  pronounced  of 
a quality  superior  to  the  former ; but  in  consideration  of  the  low  price  of  American 
tobacco,  the  prosecution  of  the  importations  as  an  article  of  commerce  was  not  deemed 
advisable  ; Mr.  Richie,  of  Bombay,  many  years  ago,  sent  home  tobacco  as  an  experi- 
ment, one  bale  brought  sixpence  a pound  higher  than  any  American  in  the  market  at 
the  time,  but  the  average  of  the  consignment  was  found  defective  in  the  curing,  aud 
did  not  pay  ; the  experiment  proved  that  it  would  answer  as  an  article  of  exportation 
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Tobacco — continued. 

from  India  to  Europe,  but  it  is  so  delicate  an  article  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  into 
a proper  state  for  exportation;  the  whole  imports  of  tobacco  from  Bengal  and  Bombay 

together  have  proved  failures,  Warden,  App.  p.  284,  par.  81 Soil  of  Guzeratte 

capable  of  producing  tobacco,  which  only  requires  great  experience  and  care  in  its 
cultivation  and  cure,  or  the  introduction  of  the  seed  of  the  "Virginia  tobacco,  to  render 
it  a valuable  article  of  export  from  India  ; tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
Guzeratte,  and  the  quality  might  by  great  attention  be  improved,  and  produced  equal 
to  that  from  the  West  Indies,  Warden,  App,  p.  285,  par.  83. 

Todd,  H.  Letter  from,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  College,  dated  9 February  1829, 
relative  to  the  advantages  of  continuing  the  two-monthly  examinations  over  their 
being  altered  to  quarterly  examinations,  App.  p.  629. 

Tovms.  The  population  of  towns  is  usually  composed  of  poor  persons ; they  are  chiefly 

Hindoos,  with  some  Mussulmans,  App,  p.  295 The  population  of  large  towns  is 

more  Mahomedan  than  the  general  average  of  the  country,  App.  p.  295,  notef 

Attachment  to  caste  prevails  as  much  in  commercial  towns  as  in  country  districts,  App. 
p.  296. 

Trade.  Board  of  Trade  to  he  established  for  trading  purposes,  Macan  145-1 Indian 

trade  would  he  extended  by  settlement  of  Europeans,  and  their  holding  lands,  App.  p. 
317,  318, 

Trap  Rodcs.  Advantages  of  the  soil  in  the  garden  at  Daporee,  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  beds  of  grey  limestone  in  the  trap  rocks  around,  and  the  tine  red  earth 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  trap  rocks  themselves,  App.  p.  333. 

Trees.  Depth  of  soil  at  the  garden  at  Daporee  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  App.  333. 

Trevancore.  Indication  of  coal  in  Trevancore,  Sidlivan,  App.  p.  263 'Number  of 

Syrian- Christians  and  Roman-Syrians  in  Trevancore,  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  1849. 

Trcvanderam.  See  Church  Establishment. 

Trials.  Proposed  regulation  from  Bengal  as  to  adjustment  of  civil  controversies,  and  trial 
of  offences  with  which  East  Indians  or  European  foreigners  may  be  charged,  and  for 
modification  of  rules  prescribing  observance  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws,  and  for 
facilitating  trials  by  punchayet  or  jury,  App.  p.  347-353. 

Trichinopoly.  Number  of  schools,  and  how  supported,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414 Popula- 

tion, and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 

Tyrhoot.  Improvement  of  the  district  of,  Edmonstone  1772,  1773. 

See  also  Nuddea. 


U. 


Universities.  Extravagance  of  the  national  Universities  does  not  extend  to  the  seniors, 

Sullivan  473 Difference  in  the  ages  of  those  at  Haileybury  College  and  the  public 

Universities,  Sidlivan  452-454 Benefits  of  the  Universities  over  Haileybury 

College,  Sullivan  429,  456-459,  Courtenay  1609,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  266 Opinion  as 

to  other  modes  of  qualification  for  the  civil  service  in  India,  particularly  with  regard 

to  the  Universities,  Rep.  p.  24,  Batten  1836 -Benefits  of  them  over  Haileybury 

College,  in  connecting  men  of  all  professions,  and  not  in  one  particular  line,  Courtenay 
1609 — —Modes  of  qualification  for  civil  service  in  India,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Universities,  Batten  1836. 


y. 

Vaccinators.  How  they  might  be  employed  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  remu- 
neration to  be  given  for  their  services,  Elphinstone,  App.  p.  513,  par.  16 Disadvan- 

tages thereof,  Warden,  App.  p.  520,  par.  12. 

Vakeels.  Regulations  from  Madras  for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  selection  with  regard  to 
the  offices  of  sudder  aumeen,  district  moonsiff,  and  vakeel,  App.  p.  353. 

Vaughan,  Mr.  His  opinion  that  slaves  arc  as  well  protected  by  the  laws  as  any  other 
race  of  beings  ; few  appeals  at  tlie  instance  of  shaves  to  courts  of  justice  for  protection 
from  ill-usaxre  of  masters  ; the  measure  of  subsistence  to  be  given  to  the  slave  is  fixed, 
and  the  owner  is  bound  by  tho  prescribed  customs  of  the  country  to  see  it  served  out 
to  them  daily,  App.  p.  566. 

Vegetables.  Scarcity  of  water  at  Poona  renders  it  difficult  to  raise  thorn,  but  they  may 
be  raised  with  advantage  at  Daporee  ; favourable  feeling  of  the  natives  with  regard  to 

the  cultivation  thereof,  App.  p.  331 Advantage  of  directing  Company's  agents  in 

Turkish  Arabia,  Persia,  and  at  the  Cape,  to  send,  on  the  public  account,  to  Bombay 
(44.5, — I ) , ,6x3  annually, 
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Vegetables — continued. 

annually,  whence  they  are  procurable  in  the  first  perfection,  supplies  of  vegetable  seeds, 

to  be  distributed  among  the  natives,  App.  p.  332 Experiments  tried  in  the  Deccan 

in  the  cultivation  of  European  vegetables,  and  more  especially  at  Sircar,  by  Major- 
general  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  are  extremely  satisfactory ; every  thing  can  be  raised  which 
the  colonists  of  Australia  have  been  able  to  produce,  though  not  in  the  same  perfection  ; 
considerable  advances  may  be  made  in  this  department,  considering  how  easily  the 
defects  of  soil  and  climate  may  be  counteracted  in  the  Deccan,  and  how  little  has 
hitherto  been  dune  for  that  purpose,  App.  p.  331. 

Vempoly.  Particulars  as  to  the  college  at  Vcrapoly  for  the  education  of  the  Roman- 
Syrian  catanars  or  priests.  Rep.  p.  22,  Hough  181-1-1 8 48. 

Verdicts.  See  Press  in  India. 

Vidyala,  or  A nglo-Indian  College,  at  Calcutta.  Origin  of  the  institution  by  subscription 
of  some  opulent  native  gentlemen  of  Calcutta  in  1816,  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons 
of  Hindoos  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  languages  and  sciences ; placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  General  Committee  on  condition  of  the  amount  paid  by  Govern- 
ment for  house  rent ; report  of  annual  examination  for  1821-25  contains  interesting 
information  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  institution,  its  growing  popularity,  and 
decided  superiority  on  its  present  footing  over  any  other  affording  tuition  to  the  natives 
in  the  English  language ; proposition  for  procuring  a select  library  of  books  horn 
England,  and  some  additional  philosophical  apparatus ; report  of  1 825  gives  a still 
more  favourable  view  of  the  general  character  of  the  institution,  the  benefits  of  which 
the  most  respectable  classes  of  the  native  community  of  Calcutta  desire  to  secure  to 
their  cliildren  by  sending  them  to  pay  for  their  education ; number  of  pupils  attending, 
and  consequent  improvement  anticipated  in  the  intellectual  character  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta ; endowment  of  a limited  number  of  scholarships  by  the 
Government,  App.  p.  110. 

Extract  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  (Public  department)  to  the  Governor- 
general,  dated  5 September  1827,  concurring  in  the  views  taken  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  institution,  and  approving  of  the  appropriation  of  a lecture- 
room,  and  placing  the  college  under  the  superintendence  of  tiie  General  Committee  of 
Education  ; and  sanctioning  request  by  the  Bengal  government  for  sending  out  profes- 
sors in  mathematics  and  English  literature,  also  a supply  of  books  and  additional  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  App.  p.  -191,  pars.  18-22 Extract  of  another  letter  to  Bengal 

government,  (luted  20  September  1S30,  showing  the  success  of  this  over  the  other 
institutions  for  education  at  Calcutta  ; number  of  scholars,  aud  general  success  of  the 

institution,  /1pp.  p.  491,  par.  6 The  like,  dated  21  August  1831,  upon  the  progress 

made  in  the  last  year,  the  number  of  scholars,  and  upon  any  deficiency  therein  being  on 
the  part  ol  the  teachers,  the  remedy  for  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, App.  p.  498,  par.  7 The  like  dated  21  October  1832,  showing  the  number  of 

pupils,  1S20  and  1830,  upon  the  success  of  the  institution  and  course  of  study  therein, 

and  means  of  further  promoting  education,  App.  p.  49!),  pars.  2,  4. Extract  letter 

to  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Bombay  upon  the  success  of  the  institution,  and  recom- 
mendiug  it  ns  a model  for  the  formation  of  the  Elpliinstone  institution,  Aim.  d.  541, 
pais.  13-16.  11  r ’ 

Vizagapatam-.  Population,  and  means  of  education,  Fisher,  App.  p.  414. 


w. 


Wages.  Withholding  the  wages  of  bondsmen  in  the  district  of  Ramgan  is  the  only  mode 

ot  forcing  them  to  work,  App.  p.  303 Wages  of  a Hindoo  carpenter,  6 d.  a day,  of  a 

Unnesc,  -s.  and  ot  an  European,  the  lowest  superintendent  of  carpenters,  6s.  ; the 
average  rate  of  wages  in  Bardwnn  is  from  5s.  to  8s.  a month  ; in  Calcutta  five  or  six 
coulees  may  be  hired  for  the  day  for  a rupee  ; at  Ramnad  three  men  or  five  women 
v>  i cost,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  not  quite  4c/. ; the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  is  under 
3s.  a month,  App.  p.  309.  ° 


b dll, oh,  Dr.  Successful  labours  of,  in  extending  botanical  knowledge,  App.  p.  327 

Letter  from,  to  Sir  J.  .Malcolm,  dated  21  January  1828,  relative  to  the  public  benefit 
likely  to  arise  from  the  institution  of  a botanical  garden  ; manner  in  which  gardening 
may  be  successfully  earned  on  in  India;  advantage  of  an  experienced  gardener  from 
igianci;  and  upon  taking  home  two  country-born  young  men  apprenticed  to  the 
°™Ctt  £ari^u  ^e  purpose  of  learning  English  practical  gardening,  App. 


fns.wei' to  ™l!U‘  vc,luesting  information  upon  subjects  relating  to  the 
L„  qon'  ljqo "CU  “i?  —Mimtt.es  by,  relative  to  botanical  gardens,  App.  p. 

nn  Vx  ’ \ ” . ~ . Iuu  e ,'3'  1’rancis  Warden,  esq.  member  of  council  at  Bombay,  dated 

« K s f’  rel?!'oe  App.  p.  51!) Another  minute;  dated 

. ■ fW- P- Hls  ^Pinion  upon  the  condition  of  slaves  ; that  cruel 

treatment  is  punishable  by  the  regulations ; slaves  not  excluded  from  the  protection  and 
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Wcvrden,  Fran  cis  — continued. 

benefit  of  the  laws  ; they  can  apply  to  courts  of  justice ; it  is  the  duty  ami  interest  of 
the  master  to  see  that  the  subsistence  called  Walli  is  regularly  served  out  to  Iris  slave. 
App.p.  566. 

Water  Carriage.  See  Steam  Navigation. 

Wellesley,^  Marquis.  Extract  minute  by  Lord  Wellesley  against  the  appointment  of  mili- 
tary officers  to  civil  situations,  Auber  1527,  App.  p.  701. 

See  also  Governor-general. 

WeUesley  Point.  See  Malay  Schools. 

Welsh,  Colonel  James.  Answers  to  questions  circulated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India,  relative  to  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  App.  p.  570. 

West,  Sir  Edward , Scholarships.  Extracts  from  records  at  the  East  India  House  relative 
to  a request  communicated  by  certain  respectable  natives  at  Bombay  to  the  Native 
Education  Society,  accompanied  by  a subscription  for  the  endowment  of  certain  scho- 
larships and  prizes  under  the  above  name  ; decision  of  the  Government  to  receive  the 
money,  and  confirmation  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  decision  of  Government, 
App.  p.  469. 

Widows.  Number  of,  who,  being  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  were  qualified  to  vote 
at  the  general  election  on  the  23d  December  1831,  App.  p.  323. 

WilUa'mson,  Mi-.  Letter  from,  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  dated  14  January  1828,  relative  to 
botanical  gardens  at  Daporee  ; size  thereof ; estimated  expense ; coffee  might  he  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  therein ; proposed  experiment  for  rearing  valuable  medicinal 
plants  not  yet  cultivated  in  India,  App.  p.  330. 

Willoughby,  J.  P.  Letter  from,  to  the  secretary  to  the  Supreme  Government  at  Fort 
William,  dated  23  December  1830,  relative  to  allowances  toeivil  servants  out  of  employ 
at  Bombay,  App.  p.  723. 

Wills.  Proposed  regulation  for  declaring  the  validity  of  wills  and  testamentary  disposi- 
tions, and  defining  rules  of  conduct  for  executors  and  administrators,  App.  p.  347-353. 

Women,  Those  of  the  Brahmins  and  Hindoos  have  a prejudice  against  learning  to  read 
and  write ; the  prohibition  is  less  attended  to  in  some  districts  than  others  from  various 
causes,  App.  p.  413. 

Woolwich  College.  See  Military  Colleges. 

Works,  Pttrlic: 

Improvement  thereof  that  would  take  place  upon  the  introduction  of  English  skill 

and  capital,  Sullivan  569,  570 More  public  works  under  native  than  British 

Government,  owing  to  our  expensive  establishments,  Macan  1429 Difficulty  at 

present  of  companies  being  formed  for  the  extension  of  public  works,  Macan  1434 

How  far  public  works  have  benefited  the  country,  Edmonstonc  1710 Lands  being 

private  property,  public  resources  cannot  he  applied  to  public  works,  Edmonsttme  1711 

Examination  upon  the  amount  of  revenue  expended  upon  public  works,  Edmon- 

stonc  1718-1720. 

Tendency  of  public  works,  if  judiciously  made,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a govern- 
ment, and  further  the  ends  of  true  econonis  ; settlement  of  Bombay  more  forward  in 
these  improvements  than  any  in  India  ; elegance  and  convenience  of  construction  of  the 
Town-hall  and  Mint ; admirable  roads  formed  through  the  island  ; street  of  the  native 
town  widened  ; communication  by  a causeway  with  Salsette  much  increased  in  breadth ; 
military  road,  with  several  bridges,  constructed  from  Panwell  to  Poonah,  over  a high 
range  of  mountains,  and  another  surmounting  the  same  range  from  Taminh  to  Nassick; 
erection  of  bungalows,  giving  excellent  accommodation  to  travellers  j road  from  Bombay 
to  Malabar-  Point;  temporary  bungalows  for  the  residence  of  the  governor  made  perma- 
nent, saving  of  expense  thereby,  and  transfer  of  his  residence  at  the  Fort  for  an  office  for 
the  secretary’s  department,  and  further  saving  of  expense,  App.  p,  339 Improve- 

ment of  the  roads  on  Salsette ; opening  of  the  Bhoro  Ghaut,  and  advantage  thereof; 
also  of  a bridge  over  the  river  at  Poona  ; acceleration  of  post  communication  by  open- 
ing the  Bhoro  Ghaut ; necessity  for  establishing  telegraphs ; improvements  by  the 
Rajah  of  Sattara ; salubr  ity  of  Malcolm  Peyt,  and  advantages  thereof  as  a resort  for 
sanitarians,  App,  p.  340, 341. 

Writers.  Qualification  of  writers,  Rep.  p.  23,  Auber  99,  Courtenay  312,  M ill  3S1,  Warden, 

App.  p.  269 Appointments  in  India  to  civil  offices  made  from  the  writer's,  Auber  100, 

Courtenay  311,  Mill  38S,  Sullivan  437 Effect  of  making  appointments  in  India 

subject  to  open  competition  here  as  to  qualification,  Auber  101,  102 Writers  must 

come  up  to  the  standard  of  qualification,  to  bo  appointed,  Rep.  p.  23,  Auber  103-106, 

Mill  382,  Sullivan  476-478 No  complaint  as  to  qualification  on  parties  reaching 

India,  Auber  107 London  Board  formed  for  the  supply  of  writers  for  India  upon 

being  qualified,  Auber  108 Limited  number  of  writers  sent  out  limits  the  selection 

for  office,  Auber  109,  Lushington  930 No  stateiuunt  upon  record  by  governors  of 

inconvenience  from  narrow  choice  in  filling  up  high  offices,  Aubet'  111) Doubt  of 
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Writers — continued. 

open  competition  giving  better  'qualified  servants,  Auber  111-11 1 Classification  in 

the  London  Board  of  first,  second,  and  third  servants,  A "her  115 Return  can  be 

furnished  of  the.  number  sent  out  through  the  London  Board  that  have  attained  the  first 

rnnlc  .1  ulcr  111! Public  competition  should  he  resorted  to  ns  a test  for  qualification, 

jtrp.’u.  zi-'i,  2.5,  Courtenay  315,  316,  Mill  389,  390,  Sullivan  431,  432,  435,  479,  Mac- 
kenzie 6.56,  687,  7(52,  Macau  1372,  Edmonstone  1G21 Superiority  of  writers  who 

lmvo  passed  the  college  at  Haileybury,  over  those  sent  out  previous  to  its  establish- 
ment, Courtenay  317 Reason  why  public  competition  for  writers  could  not  be 

exorcised  iu  India,  Courtenay  324,  325 Opinion  as  to  more  beneficial  way  of 

appointing  writers,  Courtenay  32G Distribution  of  writers  from  Haileybury  upon 

their  arrival  in  India,  Mill  379 How  they  are  supported  while  at  Haileybury,  Mill 

DSO -They  are  deficient  in  knowledge  in  their  respective  departments,  Mill  381 

Mistake  iu  the  present  system  of  education  of  writers  both  in  England  and  India,  in 
collecting  a number  of  young  men  of  the  some  age  in  the  same  college,  destined  for  the 
same  scone,  Sullivan  425,  426,  Sullivan,  App.  p.  26C. 

The  present  appointment  is  from  motives  of  favour,  without  any  responsibility, 
Sullivan  433,  484,  476-1-73 Ho  difficulty  in  opening  the  appointment  to  competi- 
tion, Sullivan  436 They  should  have  tlie  the  opportunity  of  forming  connexions  in 

this  country,  which  would  attach  them  to  it,  Sullivan  429,  456-459,  Sullivan,  App.  p. 

2615 Extent  of  knowledge  necessary  to  be  acquired  in  this  country,  with  rudiments 

of  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  Sullivan  4GG,  467,  Mackenz  ie  645-649,  App.  p.264, 

Sullivan  App.  p.  26G,  App.  p.  304 The  condition  of  appointment  should  he  a higher 

standard  of  qualification  in  every  branch  of  European  knowledge,  and  which  might  be 
attained  without  having  any  special  institution  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it, 

Mackenzie  629,  630 The  present  plan  of  nomination  does  not  ensure  sufficient 

qualification  fur  the  civil  service,  Rep.  p.  23,  Mackenzie  652 Supply  of  writers 

depends  upon  the  application  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 

Directors,  Rap.  p.  23,  Mackenzie  660,  665,  666 How  far  tests  for  qualifications 

check  the  patronage  of  the  Directors,  Mackenzie  667,  673 How  far  competition,  in 

raising  the  standard  of  qualification,  would  lower  the  standard  of  birth,  Mackenzie  674, 

675 Appointment  by  competition  would  tend  to  abridge  home  patronage,  Mackenzie 

632-683. 

Education  in  Eugland,  taken  in  a liberal  sense,  would  be  a criterion  for  qualification 

required,  Mackenzie  763 Native  languages  arc  better  acquired  in  India,  nud  the 

qualifications  of  writers  do  not  always  answer  to  their  certificates,  Lushington  916- 

91!) Beneficial  efi’oets  of  vesting  the  nomination  to  writerships  in  some  independent 

authority,  with  public  competition  for  the  basis  of  preferment,  Lushington  920-922 

Number  of  appointments  to  writerships  within  the  last  five  years  by  the  College 

and  London  Board,  and  from  what  families  taken,  Auber  1328 Number  of  applica- 
tions to  the  Court  for  appointments  by  the  public  since  1813,  Auber  1329 How  far 

the  present  plan  of  nominal  ion  of  writers  gives  the  best  chance  of  high  qualifications, 

Raj>.  p.  23,  Edmonstone  1G20,  1622 Opinion  as  to  different  modes  cf  qualification 

for  civil  service,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Universities,  Ratten  1 S3G Exami- 

nation as  to  education,  and  extent  of  qualification  necessary,  App.  p.  264,  Sullivan 

App.  p.  266,  Warden,  App.  p.  269,  270,  Elphinutmc,  App.  p.  292,  App.  p.  301 

Necessity  for  their  being  presented,  on  their  nomination  in  England,  with  copy  rules  of 
examination,  that  they  may  study  the  language  of  the  presidency  to  which  they  are  to 
belong,  App.  p.  635,.  nor.  10. 

•Sec  also  Calcutta  College.  Civil  Servants.  London  Board.  Patronage. 

Writing.  Prejudice  of  the  Brahmin  aud  Hindoo  women  against  learning ; prohibition 
against  their  learning  is  attended  to  less  in  some  districts  than  others  from  various 
causes,  App.  p.  413. 

Wynne,  Mr.  See  Haileybury  College . 


z. 

Zemindars.  How  far  they  would  object  to  Europeans  holding  land,  Maclconzie  757-760 
Their  wealth,  App.  p.  295 Their  extravagance,  aud  use  of  European  manufac- 
tures, App.  p.  296 They  are  not  wealthy  ; manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  their 

capital,  App.  p.  306 Many  of  tlio  zemindars  have  very  considerable  property ; there 

are  natives  of  great  wealth  in  Calcutta,  they  are  generally  the  large  land  proprietors, 
an<l  many  of  them  arc  engaged  extensively  in  the  country  trade;  they  five  partly  on 
their  estates  and  partly  in  the  towns ; they  have  large  establishments,  which  they 
transfer  from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  back  again,  being  fond  of  numerous  retainers ; 
the  zemindars  aud  rich  men.  of  Calcutta  arc  chiefly  Hindoos,  App.  p.  295. 

Zcmimlary  Settlement.  By  whom  the  plan  of  permanent  settlement  in  India  was  arranged, 

Jones  262,  £63 Injustice  thereof,  Macau  1426 Beneficial  tendency  of  the 

Government  appears  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  where  the  permanent 
\ settlement  is  established,  Edmonstone  1712, 1713. 
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